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MAJ. W. E. MEHLINGER, JR., ORDNANCE CORPS, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


Mr. WiceteswortH. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us today the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Stevens, who 
has, as I understand, a statement for the committee. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY STEVENS 


Secretary Srevens. It is a brief statement, but I would like to make 
it, if I may. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I appreciate having 
this, my first opportunity, to speak before you since assuming my 
grave responsibilities as Secretary of the Army. I am deeply con- 
scious of the vital role of the Army in supporting the policies of our 
Nation. I hope that I can be of real service to our Nation and to the 
Army as the Arnay carries out its assigned missions, 

Continuing Secretary Wilson’s thoughts expressed to you in his 
opening statement, I am looking forward to the recommendations of 
the committee which he has recently appointed, headed by Mr. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. Any reorganization proposed by this committee with 
respect to the Office of the Secretary of Defense will automatically 
affect Army organization and operational responsibility. Therefore, 
I assure you that the Department of the Army will cooperate com- 
pletely with the Secretary of Defense in his efforts toward improved 
organization in the Department of Defense and through this means 
toward effecting economies and elimination of duplicate efforts as 
they pertain to the Department of the Army. 
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In approaching my responsibilities I must start with the fact of the 
Korean war in which the Army is so heavily involved. I realize that 
many vital decisions will stem from that war. Whatever those de- 
cisions are, the Army must and will be ready to do its part to imple- 
ment them. The security of our country and of the free world is 
something that we cannot trifle with. However, in discharging its 
obligations to the Nation, the Army is well aware, and must continue 
to be, that the cost of defense is a great burden to the American people. 
It will avail nothing if our system of competitive enterprise breaks 
down under the burden of milit: ary preparedness. A strong and virile 
American economy is essential to success in our combined efforts to 
achieve lasting peace. 

As I approach my duties as Secretary of the Army—and I do so 
in a very humble manner—I hope I can, with the assistance of my 
able associates among the military and civilians of the Department 
of the Army, devise ways and means whereby security, in the Army 
area, can be accomplished at lower cost. Efforts to reduce Army ex- 
penditures, however, are subject to the limitation that national poli- 
cies may dictate additional commitments for the Army. On the other 
hand I would hope that economies can be instituted which will pur- 
chase more security for every dollar that the Army spends. Not 
only must we plan our military programs more carefully, but after 
you have appropriated funds to execute Army programs, we must 
follow through by an economical expenditure of those funds, giving 
full consideration to any program changes which occur after the ap- 
propriations have been made by your committee to assure ourselves 
that effective obligations and expenditure of these moneys is still 
justified in the light of the most current information available. Yet 
in keeping my eye ever alert for areas of possible savings, I shall 
also consider it my duty at all times to maintain the Army as the 
major bulwark of national defense, and to improve in every way 
within my authority its organization and ability to operate in a most 
businesslike manner. 

I have been greatly encouraged and pleased to learn of the con- 
dition of the Eighth Army in Korea. It is perhaps the finest army 
that our country has ever placed in the field. It should act as a de- 
terrent to those who may in the future consider further aggression. 
The example of the Eighth Army has had a wonderful result in the 
fact that by its example it is leading to the development of a very 
powerful Army of the Republic of Korea. The desire of the ROK’s 
to help themselves bespeaks, I believe, our continued encouragement 
to them. Likewise in other areas of the world we shall hope that 
other nationals will help themselves in the great effort of the free 
world to preserve its freedom. A strong and effective American 
Army, besides providing for the security of our own country and the 
preservation of our free institutions, is one of the principal induce- 
ments to other nations to provide major forces for NATO, for the 
Far East, and for the common defense of other areas of the free 
world. 

With those brief comments, I come now to the subject at hand—the 
Army budget for the fiscal year 1954. As you know, revisions in the 
budget now before you are in the c ourse of preparation by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the final revision of the Army budget to be pre- 
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sented will vary from the figures now under consideration. Although 
I should hope that some downward adjustments may be made in cer- 
tain items, I should emphasize, as indicated by Mr. Miller’s question 
to the Secretary of Defense on Tuesday, that the present budget 
makes no provision for certain requirements pertaining to Korea. As 
Secretary Wilson indicated, he is considering the problem of including 
in our revised budget to be submitted to you the necessity of realistic 
funding to meet continuing Korean combat requirements. I have 
asked General Collins to discuss these implications with you in some 
detail in his presentation to follow. 

I do wish to repeat that I shall be extremely alert to the commit- 
ment of any funds that may be appropriated. Appropriated funds 
need not be disbursed if the objectives assigned the Army can be 
achieved at lesser cost than anticipated. We shall strive for increased 
efficiency wherever possible. In the meanwhile during the course of 
these hearings I want personally to cooperate with you to the fullest 
possible extent. This naturally applies to my associates of the De- 
partment of the Army. We are anxious to supply you with all the 
information you require in order to assist you in your work, and I 
particularly want to indicate to Congressman Ford that I have per- 
sonally instructed the members of my staff that during the detailed 
hearings of the Army budget we will provide his subcommittee with 
all the information he feels necessary to accomplish an effective review 
and analysis of the Army’s detailed estimates. 

[ look forward with much pleasure to the opportunity of working 
with you. 

Mr. Wiectxesworrn. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

You were here, were you not, on the first day of the hearings with 
Secretary Wilson? 

Secretary Stevens. I was here in the morning; yes. 

Mr. Wicetxswortu. The committee, of course, appreciates the 
short time you have been in office and understands that before the close 
of the hearings it may expect to receive from you such specific recom- 
mendations as you may have to make with regard to the budget. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, sir. 

Mr. W:aeteswortH. Now, General Collins, I believe we will pro- 
ceed with your statement. Then we can direct our questions to both 
statements. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL CoLLINs 


General Cottins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a particular 
pleasure to be here today with our new Secretary of the Army, the 
Honorable Robert T. Stevens, for whom I hold the highest regard and 
esteem. I assure you that it is a great privilege to serve under such a 
distinguished American, just as it has been for me to serve under 
his two distinguished predecessors, Gordon Gray and Frank Pace, Jr. 

This is the fourth budget that it has been my duty and honor to 
assist in presenting to you. Many things have happened since January 
1950, when I made my first presentation. That was just prior to the 
outbreak of Communist aggression in Korea and much money has 
been appropriated, and much progress has been made by the Army 
since that time. True, we are not completely satisfied and we can 
never be, for the potential foe we face is of unpredictable intent and 
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ruthless power. He boasts almost six times as many soldiers as sailors 
and airmen combined. The bulk of his power is concentrated in the 
world’s largest armies equipped with more than 40,000 tanks. To this 
might is being added growing airpower and submarine forces. 

Facing this potential threat during these troublous times has not 
been easy for the Army. It has been a difficult period, particularly 
since June 25, 1950, but we have made conside altho progress; and I 
think you are entitled to know of the gains that have been made 
because you share with us whatever credit can be claimed. 


ARMY PROGRESS SINCE 1950 


In 1950 we had only 10 combat divisions, 9 of which were under- 
strength; we now have 20 combat divisions, 18 regiments or RCT’s and 
more than twice as many antiaircraft battalions as we had at the out- 
break of the Korean war. 

In 1950 we had 593,000 military personnel on active duty in tbe 
Army ; today there are approximately one and a half million. 

In 1950 we had only 5 training divisions to turn out replacements; 
we now have 10 such divisions and, in addition, 14 replacement train- 
ing centers. We have produced over a million basically trained men 
since the beginning of the Korean war. 

We are now graduating 4 times as many company-grade officers in 
our schools as we were 3 years ago. 

We have trained and equipped a Republic of Korea Army of some 
460,000, starting from a force of only 25,000. 

We have greatly increased our productive capacity, moving to with- 
in 50 percent of our goals for expansion in both Army and private in- 
dustrial facilities. 

We have also made splendid strides in our program to help defend 
the United States by helping our friends and neighbors to defend 
themselves. ‘The Army has shipped more than 4 million measurement 
tons—about three-quarters of the total mutual security shipments 
made by all services—since March 1950. The Army MSA shipments 
have included : More than 19,000 tanks and combat vehicles, more than 
44,000 radios and radar items, more than 20,000 pieces of artillery, 
more than 112,000 motor transport vehicles, and almost 114 million 
small arms and machineguns. 

All of this is in addition to the 25 million tons of supplies shipped 
to Korea, 

At the same time we have been fighting a war 5,000 miles from home 
and together with other U. N. forces, we have destroyed one set of 
Communist armies and badly mauled another. 

I have said many times that there must be strong Army forces in 
position to prevent invasion or to deter aggression. I do not mean 
to imply that the problem of preventing the advance of communism is 
solely a military one. Rather it is one which involves all of our 
political, economic, psychological and military resources. Nor do I 
depreciate in any way the importance of atomic bombs, airpower, or 
seapower as deterrents to war. For awhile they were all we had and 
I sincerely believe that only our strength in those areas prevented 





full-scale Communist aggression. But though they may be deter- 
rents to all-out war, they do not halt the malignant, creeping local 
aggressions such as those of the past 8 years. 

Certainly one of the clear lessons of the Korean war is the fact that 
it takes Army forces on the ground to repel an invasion on the ground. 
I say this in no sense of disparagement of the Air Force or of the 
Navy, for I have consistently praised their contributions in Korea, 
We could not have gotten along without their support. But the fact 
remains, neither ships nor planes stopped the Korean Communists 
when they moved across the 38th parallel. It was not until we sent 
in Army forces that their progress was halted. And the Communists 
were stopped even though they outnumbered us at times by many as 30 
to 1. 

We have six Army divisions fighting in Korea; and these troops 
together with their comrades in other units at our farflung outposts 
need the constant support of every American citizen at home. 

General Van Fleet, for his personal leadership, deserves a large 
measure of credit for the performance of our great Eighth Army dur- 
ing the past 2 years. Following in the brilliant footsteps of General 
Walker and General Ridgway, he has welded that splendid body of 
men into a United Nations battle team whose invincible spirit and 
superb competence have given the free world renewed inspiration in 
the fight against C ommunist aggression. He has also brought about 
a new military potential through his vigorous training efforts with 
the Army of the Republic of Korea. It is a force which is rapidly 
taking its place on the frontlines in its own country—and on the 
defenses of the free world as well. 

I have just returned from my seventh trip to Korea and I believe 
you may be interested in the current situation there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

During my last trip to Korea I was deeply gratified at the continued 
high morale of the Eighth Army. This is an exceptional achieve- 
ment because this is not the original Eighth Army—it is in fact the 
third Eighth Army. We are literally rebuilding it in the face of 
the enemy for the third time. 


ARMY PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


This is something unique in American military history. Never 
before have we been mobilizing, fighting a war, and demobilizing all 
at the same time. 

The army of a democracy must always depend upon the citizen- 
soldier in time of need. Today only about one-third of our enlisted 
men are Regulars, and the remaining two-thirds are, for the most 
part, inductees. Because of the 2-year term of service we must cope 
with a great biennial turnover not only in numbers but in experience 
and skills as well. 

This is one of those off-years. During fiscal year 1953 alone almost 

750,000 men leave the Army w orldwide, and we will have to receive 
wad train almost 750,000 new men. What would the average business 
and professional man do if he were suddenly asked to release half of 
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his trained employees in less than 1 year’s time—workers, accountants, 
skilled technicians, and the like—and to hire new personnel, train 
them, and, at the same time, continue to conduct an eficient, economi- 
cal operation? That is exactly what we must do. 

Mr. Manon. I have heard someone say there is a 30-percent turn- 
over in Government personnel in Washington every year. That is 
not as much, but it is a consider able turnover. 

General Cottins. The point is, we are fighting a war in actual con- 
tact with the enemy at the time we are doing this, and as I say, this 
is actually the third Eighth Army we have in Korea today. It is a 
remarkable achievement. 

Many of these men whom we are losing are highly trained special- 
ists and key combat leaders. Basic soldiers can be trained in a period 
of about 4 months, but we cannot do that with the noncommissioned 
officers or with the many highly skilled technical specialists which 
modern war requires. Their “skills require not 4 months, but a year 
or more of intensive schooling. 

Personnel in the lower grades are, for the most part, replaced by 
newly trained inductees, but the more highly trains ted experienced 
replacements must come from the only available source, namely, from 
other units. The difficulty of providing sufficient numbers of them 
to support the rotation program is shown by the fact that thirteen 
divisions are stationed overseas (six of which are in Korea) while 
only seven are active here at home. Thus, in effect, each unit here in 
the United States, while losing its own personnel through separation, 
must train replacements for the personnel that are lost and, at the 
same time, supply replacements for two units overseas. Because this 
training mission is so important, I have given top priority to the as- 
signment of capable, experienced per sonnel for the manning of our 
training establishment and our General Reserve units. 

This biennial turnover is part of the business of running the army of 
a democracy, which is a difficult task but at the same time a wonderful 
privilege. I never cease to get a thrill out of inspecting our fine troops 
in the field, and I always marvel at the grand job they are doing under 
very adverse circumstances. 

I think you will agree with me after considering these facts that 
the high spirit of the Eighth Army is the true measure of the quality 
of le adership from the Army commander down through the non- 
commissioned officer ranks. I think that you will also agree that its 
continued effectiveness has proved the soundness of our training 
methods. And of equal importance is the fact that this great fighting 
machine is being maintained without sacrificing either the dignity or 
the rights of the individual. 

Of course, one of the reasons an American Army invariably pos- 
sesses higher morale than those of its enemies is the care that is taken 
of our men, both spiritually and physically. 


RELIGIOUS WELFARE 


In one division that I visited last month, each chaplain averaged 
about 20 weekday services per week in bunkers along the front lines. 
During the first 2 weeks in January, 18 chaplains of all faiths con- 
ducted more than 300 weekday services and almost 200 Sunday serv- 
ices for our frontline troops. And, in typical American fashion, that 
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same division during 1952 contributed $29,000 for Korean relief and 
300 boxes of clothing for orphanages and hospitals. 


WELL-BEING OF TROOPS AT THE FRONT 


On the physical side, our men at the front are served hot, well-pre- 
pared meals whenever possible. ‘They are clothed in the finest of win- 
ter garb and have warm sleeping bags. Just behind the front lines, 
beyond the reach of enemy mortars and artillery, we have established 
tent camps to provide showers and sleeping quarters where our battle- 
weary soldiers can rest and recuperate. Of great importance also is 
the protective vest our infantrymen wear. These comparatively light 
protectors have time and again saved soldiers’ lives. 

And even with all these amenities, which are far in excess of any- 
thing provided for the Communist soldier, the enemy in Korea today 
has approximately twice as many service troops backing up the front 
lines as we have. 


CLOTHING 


This soldier here before you has on the particular equipment with 
which our men are clothed in Korea. I think that a good many of 
you have seen this clothing before. This is a perfectly wonderful 
garment. It is lined essentially with what is called a frieze fabric, 
made of wool and mohair. 

Mr. Woopsvury. This material is one not used for any other mili- 
tary purpose. There is a large capacity for it. By using this kind 
of material, which is very coarse and which has a good compression 
resistance, the garment keeps its insulation value for a much longer 
period than most other types of insulating materials which mat down 
and lose their thickness. The thickness is the principal source of 
the insulation. The air that is trapped between these little loops and 
fibers here gives it its insulation value. 

In the intersurface we use nylon in this case, lightweight material 
which acts as a sort of lubricating layer. It reduces the friction of 
the lining against the other garments so that in walking and moving 
around the friction between layers of clothing is reduced. He does 
not suffer from the binding and the restriction that is common in 
conventional clothing. 

Mr. Forp. What does that garment weigh ? 

Mr. Woopsury. That represents three items, a hood for protecting 
the head and face trimmed with fur for collecting the frost from the 
exhaled air; a liner which has this insulating material, and an outer 
shell made of a wind-resistant water-repellant treated fabric which 
protects the insulation. The weight of the three garments I can 
give you in just a second. 

General Cotirns. If you have the cost handy I think that you gen- 
tlemen might be interested in that. 

Mr. Woovpury. The three garments together weigh just a little 
over 514 pounds. Let me give the cost.to you item by item. The 
liner, the insulating portion, runs about $16.40; the hood, with the 
fur and insulation inside it, $6, and the parka shell, $13.10. 

General Cotirns. A pretty expensive garment, $35.50. 

Mr. Woopsury. That collection of garments is worn over this as- 
sembly I have on here, which is basically what we call the cold weather 
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ensemble. This is the clothing that takes care of the man for must 
of the winter in Korea in the cold area. We have the same funda- 
mental system applied to these garments, the same type of lining. 

General Cours. Unless you want to go through the details of 
this, I think we should shorten this up a bit. Just show us the other 
items and let us take a look at comparable clothes of the Russians. 

Mr. Wooprury. If you will indulge me just a second here, on the 
extension of the cold weather uniform, by the introduction of those 
three items and this item, which is a liner similar to those except for 
trousers in place of wool trousers which are worn underneath this 
windproof layer, troops are able to operate under extremely low tem- 
peratures and high wind conditions, just by the introduction of these 
four items. 

General Coxtuins. The temperature does go down to 25 degrees 
below zero at certain areas of the front. 

Mr. Woopzsury. The other major components of this clothing system 
consists of the insulated boot, about which you have heard. Here is 
a cross-section of it. This boot consists essentially of insulation 
sealed between two waterproof layers, one on the inside and one on the 
outside. The purpose is to prevent sweat from the foot or water from 
the outside environment from getting into the insulation and destroy- 
ing its value. This boot has been issued to all the troops in the line 
in Korea and has reduced the incidence of trenchfoot and frostbite 
practically to the vanishing point. 

General Coti1Ns, I wish that we had had some of those at the time 
of the Bulge. 

Mr. Woopsury. The handwear worn with this assembly consists of 

knitted wool insert with a trigger finger and a windproof shell, 
carrying through the same basic principle we have all through the 
clothing system, that is, a layer of insulation and a layer of water- 
repellant, windproof material to protect the insulation from the ele- 
ments so that it keeps its effectiveness. 


SLEEPING BAGS 


Here we have a sample of our sleeping bag, our mountain sleeping 
bag, which is currently in use in Korea. This also carries the same 
fundamental kind of principle as the clothing. The insulating ma- 
terial consists of 40 percent waterfowl down, 60 percent waterfowl] 
feathers, and over that is a water-repellant windproof layer to protect 
the insulating materials. This is extremely popular with the troops. 
It has a full-length slide fastener and a trick release attachment so 
that a man can get out of it rapidly in the event of an emergency, just 
like pulling the slide fastener like this [demonstrating]. 

This item weighs about 6 pounds, and the shell, or water-repellant 
layer, weighs approximately 1144 pounds. That is used down to con- 
ditions as cold as they get in the portion of Korea where we are now 
fighting. 

General Cott1ns. How much does that cost? 

Mr. Woovgury. That bag without the outer case cost $26.50. The 
outer case is $5.92. 

General Cottins. What is the total cost? 

Mr. Wooprvury. The total cost would be $32.42. 


9 
SOVIET EQUIPMENT 


General Cortins. Now, can we turn to the Soviet equipment ? 

Mr. Woovsury. This man is dressed in the standard Soviet Army 
clothing for a comparable condition. Underneath he has just plain 
cotton. 

Mr. Srxes. Soviet or Chinese ? 

General Cotiins. I saw a Chinese prisoner and he was dressed some- 
what like that man. 

Mr. Wooprury. The underwear is just an ordinary sheeting of very 
poor quality for the enlisted men below the rank of sergeant. Higher 
than that they get slightly better quality underwear, but the same 
underwear is worn the year round. The first layer over that is a cotton 
shirt for all enlisted men. They wear these the year round. They call 
it a tunic. It is based upon the Cossack tunic type of garment. The 
enlisted men have no pockets. This is actually an officer’s outfit. 

The next garment over this is the padded jacket, which has a very 
crude little pocket and the insulating material in this is nothing but 
garnetted waste, cotton, wool, rayon, all kinds of scrap, and no con- 
trol—just sweepings practically. For the lower body clothing in the 
winter he does not wear the counterpart garment to this shirt. He 
just wears the cotton sheeting underwear and trousers made of the 
same basic materials as this jacket. For the most extreme conditions 
he puts on the shuba, which is this garment made from the skins of any 
of a number of kinds of animals. 

For his footwear the Soviet soldier in the winter wears the valenki. 
This one has a leather covering over the whole outside, the valenki 
itself being coarse felt. 

For a sock here all the man wears is a foot cloth. This is one that is 
made of a very coarse grade of cotton flannel, the type of thing used 
in central Europe for sheets. 

General Cottins. He just wraps that around his feet instead of 
socks. 

Mr. Wooprury. You can see the imprint of the sole of the man’s 
foot here. 

The handwear is also rather primitive judged by our standards. It 
consists of an inter portion which is a knitted cotton nap cotton 
material, something of the sort of thing that we used for sweatshirts 
and things of that sort. The outer portion on the back is a napped 
cotton woven fabric and the palm is just a cotton sheeting of fairly 
tight material. 

The pile cap that the Soviet soldier wears is a pretty good item by 
most darterte. but it is inferior to our comparable item. The mate- 
rial in it is largely cotton. The pile fabric itself, the little tufts, are 
woolen cotton yarns twisted together. 

General Cottins. I think that pretty well covers it. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Thank you very much. 


COLLECTION AND REISSUE OF WINTER EQUIPMENT 


General Cotiins. There is one point that this may well raise in your 
minds; it certainly did in my mind when I was over there about a 
year ago—what happens to this winter equipment at the end of 
winter? I issued very strong instructions at that time that this equip- 
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ment be collected and taken care of for reissue. I have checked this 
year to see that that was done, and it was done. In other words, we 
do not just furnish this expensive equipment and then let it be taken 
home or thrown away. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does any of this get into the black-market opera- 
tion we hear so much about ? 

General Cottrns. I do not doubt it. Occasionally this stuff creeps 
into the black market. However, that is not too extensive. Some- 
times in the rear areas it gets fairly extensive. Up front no one is 
going to let this stuff go. We do not issue sleeping bags to men in 
the rear area. This is frontline equipment. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 


ROTATION POLICY 


But the development which our soldiers appreciate most is our 
rotation policy. No longer does our frontline soldier have to con- 
tinue fighting until he is killed or severely wounded. In times past, 
he envied the airman who knew he could return home after a certain 
number of missions. In Korea, our combat soldier knows that after 
a certain number of months of frontline duty he can go home. To 
date we have returned more than a half million men from the Far 
East. 


SALVAGE OF EQUIPMENT 


On my recent trip I also obtained firsthand information on the 
salvage operations of the Eighth Army. In the past year this Army 
in the field salvaged and reclaimed materiel at an estimated saving to 
the taxpayers of $100 million. Almost 50,000 tons of brass have been 
reclaimed from the battlefield. More than 500 tanks, more than 800 
artillery pieces, and about 28,000 vehicles have been evacuated for 
reclamation during 1952. One division alone recovered more than 
6,000 miles of field wire. These activities are indicative of the supply 
economy measures which we are stressing throughout the Army world- 
wide. 


CONSUMPTION OF AMMUNITION AND EQUIPMENT IN KOREA 


As I have said many times, we could not have fought in Korea 
without the tremendous reserves of World War II stocks which we 
had rehabilitated. Few have realized with what intensity the Ko- 
rean conflict has raged. 

From June 1950 to December 31, 1952, we have fired against the 
Communists in Korea— 

More than 600,000 tons of 105-millimeter ammunition. 

More than 300,000 tons of 155-millimeter ammunition. 

More than 75,000 tons of 8-inch howitzer ammunition. 

More than 80,000 tons of 4.2-inch mortar ammunition. 

More than 55,000 tons of 81-millimeter mortar ammunition. 

More than 15,000 tons of 60-millimeter mortar ammunition. 

In addition we have expended more than 1.8 billion rounds of small- 
arms ammunition and grenades. 

What do these figures mean ? 
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They mean that we have expended in Korea: 

Almost as much artillery ammunition as was shot during the whole 
of World War II in the Mediterranean and Pacific theaters combined. 

Almost as much artillery ammunition as was expended in all 
theaters of World War II during 1944—the year when our operations 
were at their peak and expenditures were the heaviest. 

In addition, the Korean conflict has consumed : 

More than 800 tanks. 

More than 40,000 trucks. 

More than 100 Army aircraft. 

More than 19.000 battlefield radios. 

So much has been said about our ammunition situation and am- 
munition rationing that I feel that you should know the facts. 

I would like to mention first certain basic factors which have in- 
fluenced the ammunition picture since the Korean conflict began : 

In June 1950 the quantity of ammunition in storage would have ap- 
peared large to anyone not familiar with the enormity of combat 
consumption. These supplies constituted our mobilization reserve 
in event of war. It became our available stockpile for Korea. 

Continuation of the Korean conflict beyond the cessation dates 
which were assumed for budgetary purposes steadily reduced our 
stocks and resulted in a declining supply position. Ammunition 
from new or expanded production lines was not available because of 
the long lead time required after the first large appropriation of am- 
munition funds following the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 

It has always been necessary to ration ammunition in past wars 
just asin this one. If commanders are given unlimited quantities of 
ammunition, there will be waste because the natural tendency is to 
fire if it is available. General Clark, as the theater commander, must 
niaintain ammunition reserves not only for Korea but for Japan as 
well. Therefore, he must ration ammunition to the Eighth Army in 
Korea. Similarly General Taylor, who is responsible for the entire 
front, must maintain ammunition reserves and ration supplies to his 
corps commanders and they, in turn, ration to the divisions. This is 
necessary because attacks very seldom occur simultaneously along 
the entire front and reserves must be immediately available to support 
the sectors where combat is the most violent. 

Although ammunition reserves and rationing as outlined above are 
necessary, a unit under attack is authorized to expend the ammuni- 
tion necessary to repel the attack. Similarly, a commander is au- 
thorized to expend all the ammunition necessary to carry out our raids. 
All commanders are generally satisfied with this system. 

Despite rationing and the rules quoted above, no instances were 
brought to my attention wherein any unit had ever been short of 
ammunition to meet the needs of combat. The ammunition situation 
in the Far East Command is generally good, and is steadily improv- 
ing. Ammunition stocks within the Eighth Army are on the whole 
up to the authorized level of supply. Our real problem is that we 
have not been able to fill the necessary reserves which the Far East 
Command needs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TRAINING OF THE ROK ARMY 


The augmentation of the ROK Army is progressing well but we 
should not lose sight of the fact that this worthy project will take 
considerable time and considerable money. Also, a major problem 
in this expansion is that of developing ROK leadership to the point 
where it can keep pace with the rapid growth of the Army. Accord- 
ingly, there have been established the following training facilities, 
under the guidance of the Korean Army Military Advisory Group 
(KMAG), “headed by General Ryan, and all modeled on an austere 
basis after similar United States facilities: 

(1) A replacement training system with a capacity of 100,720. 

(2) Fourteen service schools with a total capacity of almost 90,000. 

(3) A military academy patterned after West Point with a capacity 
for classes of 200. 

(4) A Command and General Staff College course with a capacity 
of 30 students per class. 

(5) Four field training centers where ROK divisions withdrawn 
from the line are stationed for rehabilitation and training. 

In addition, many ROK officers are sent to the United States for 
schooling. During fiscal year 1952 approximately 600 ROK officers 
attended United States service schools. During fiscal year 1953 ap- 
proximately 550 ROK officers will attend United States service schools. 

I visited the ROK training center at Kwanju and saw the Infantry, 
Artillery, Armor, and Signal Schools in operation. They are now 
turning out 1,200 trained men per day. General Ryan and his staff 
deserve a great deal of credit for the splendid performance of this 
great undertaking, and I am confident that future progress will match 
the progress of the past. 


ARMY’S DEFENSE ROLE ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD 


While Korea is our foremost problem, it is by no means our only 
one. The Army’s tasks are worldwide. They are not generated by 
the Secretary of the Army or by myself as Chief of Staff. They stem 
basically from approved plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and are in 
accord with our national policy as evolved under our constitutional 
yrocesses. 

The following are the principal tasks required of the Army : 

(a) Provide ‘the Ar my forces required for the defense of the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere against attack including : 

(1) Antiaireraft defense. 

(2) Elimination of any enemy foothold that might be established. 

(3) Control of sabotage or riot actions which are beyond the cap- 
ability of civil authority. 

(4) Assistance to civil defense to the extent that such operations 
are consistent with military requirements and beyond the capabilities 
of civil authority. 

(6) Provide the Army forces required for the United States’ por- 
tion of the defense of Western Europe. 


_(¢) Provide the Army forces required for the defense of our na- 
tional interests in the Far East. 
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(d) Provide necessary mobilization potential in men and materiel 
to support our forces overseas and to be prepared to meet the Army’s 
wartime requirements under JCS plans. 

(e) Provide Army support for the Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 

(f) Provide essential training and materiel aid to our allies. 

It is clear that our Army forces overseas are not merely defending 
Western Europe or the Far East, they are in fact manning the front- 
line defenses of the United States. Considering our global tasks then, 
let me touch upon the extent of the worldwide threat we face and 
what we are doing to meet it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

As you know, revisions of the present fiscal year 1954 budget are in 
course of preparation. However, the budget as it now stands ask for 
obligational authority of $12,109,591,000 for the Army. This amount 
and funds from previous years which remain available will not meet 
full military requirements. Our main dependence, therefore, must 
lie on a production base which can be readily expanded in the event 
that full mobilization should ever become necessary. 

The current Army budget estimates were developed on the basis 
that hostilities in Korea would not extend beyond June 30 1953; and, in 
general, no allowance has been made to support a continuation of 
hostilities in fiscal year 1954 except that certain categories of high 
battlefield consumption items such as barbed wire, certain calibers of 
ammunition, medical supplies, etc., are being provided from repro- 
gramed funds from prior years. 

The current budget will support an average Army strength of 
1,555,200 necessary for the 20 divisions, 18 requirements and regi- 
mental combat teams, more than 100 antiaircraft battalions, and more 
than 150 other combat battalions and supporting elements programed 
for fiscal year 1954. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSES 


Thus far I have dwelt at length on our problems of defense on the 
ground. Now I should lke to turn to our important task in the 
defense of our homeland against air attack, which we jointly share 
with the Air Force. 

In July 1950 we activated the Army Antiaircraft Command which 
controls the AA units of the Army-Air Force defense team. Great 
strides have been made since in the strengthening of our air defenses 
and in the development of revolutionary new weapons, though we are 
still far short of our goals. 

Three years ago the word “Nike” was only a word borrowed from 
Greek mythology. Today I am proud to report to you that the word 
“Nike” means a weapon with the capability of destroying enemy air- 
craft at altitudes and ranges heretofore unknown. Up until now it 
has been said that a determined enemy could bomb our cities if he 
was willing to pay the price. When we have a sufficient number of 
Nike guided missile battalions combined with our other new antiair- 
craft weapons and with Air Force interceptor planes, we hope to be 
able to say that few if any enemy planes will get through at any 
price. And I would like to add that this is, however, not the case 
today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Nike is but one example of the fruits of our research and de- 
velopment program which now receives constant high-level surveil- 
lance under our Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and meee. Sig- 
nificant advances have also been made in many other are 

Because Communist tanks pose such a formidable ni “ we are 
concentrating on light antitank weapons, antitank ammunition, anti- 
tank mines, and our own family of improved tanks. 

Because a large-scale war of the future will probably involve the 
use of atomic weapons on the battlefield, we have given high priority 
to the development of tactical atomic weapons, more efficient weapons 
locators, better communications to permit greater dispersion of units, 
and transport: ation advances to give our forces greater mobility on 
the ground and through the air. 

Because the Communists have the capability of launching destruc- 
tive air attacks against our homes and industrial centers, we are con- 
tinuing to emphasize the constant improvement of all types of anti- 
aircraft weapons. 

These are just some of the advances made through our research and 
development program. Here are a few more examples: Recoilless 
rifles which will defeat any known Communist tank; nonmetallic 
mines; Army helicopters, and a new artillery piece designed to fire 
both conventional and atomic shells. There are, of course, many 
others, some of which I shall mention later. 

But most of all, because the individual soldier continues to remain 
the supreme element on the battlefield, we are constantly striving to 
increase his effectiveness. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GUIDED MISSILES 


In addition to the Nike antiaircraft missile I have mentioned, we 
are also pushing the development of a family of surface- to-surface 
guided missiles designed to carry conventional and atomic warheads 
to ranges both within and beyond the capabilities of existing artillery 
pieces. These new Army weapons will provide the commander with 
accurate and reliable all-weather fire support and will give him the 
tremendous power and volume that he needs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY AVIATION 


Our efforts to increase the mobility of the Army have not been lim- 
ited to progress in surface transportation, for Korea has emphasized 
once again the vital necessity for air movement in the battle zone. At 
times, almost impassable terrain and inadequate roads and railroads 
have made aerial transportation the only means of supporting our 
frontline troops. 

Army helicopter ambulances have saved the lives of more than 
8,000 critically wounded men. In the early days of Korea, before 
helicopters were available, it sometimes took 12 to 14 hours for teams 
of litter bearers to descend precarious mountain trails to rear area 
medical stations. With only first-aid treatment the long trip often 
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proved fatal to the wounded. But with Army helicopters now in the 
theater, wounded have been picked up from seemingly inaccessible 
spots and carried to hospitals in as little as 5 minutes. From Sep- 
tember 1951 to January 1953 3 provisional Army helicopter detach- 
ments operating a total of 12 helicopters had evacuated nearly 11,000 
casualties from the battlefield. 

This battlefield evacuation has become so clearly an everyday neces- 
sity that we have recently activated helicopter ambulance organiza 
tions as an integral part of our Army Medical Service Corps, and we 
are now planning 12 of these units to be attached to our divisions 
and corps as needed. 

But this is only one of the many important uses of organic Army 
Aviation. In each of our infantry, airborne, and armored divisions we 
have 16 light planes and also 10 utility helicopters, which carry 3 to 6 
passengers. The artillery uses these aircraft for adjustment of artil 
lery fire—90 percent of our observed fires are now conducted in this 
way. The infantry regiment uses them primarily for reconnaissance 
and observation. The division signal company uses them to string 
communications and to provide rapid messenger service. The division 
engineer battalion uses them full time for rapid reconnaissance of 
roads and bridges and for the location of fording points on rivers. 

Army aircraft at the front have also been used in many other ways— 
for the delivery of recovery crews, for on-the-spot repair of damaged 
equipment, and for flying hot food to men in frontline foxholes. 

To accomplish necessary logistical support in the combat zone, we 
have organized helicopter companies, each with 21 cargo-type heli- 
copters. These vehicles, each capable of carrying 8 troops or 8,000 
pounds of supplies, will be of immeasurable aid in rapidly meeting 
enemy thrusts, in building up concentrations prior to counterattacks, 
in making amphibious operations, and in moving units to otherwise 
inaccessible areas. 

We have no intention in the Army of setting up a separate air arm. 
In point of fact, Army aviation is not something new. Since early 
days, when Army aviators pioneered hand-in-hand with the Wright 
brothers, our interest in aviation has continued undiminished. In fact. 
as early as 1907 an Aeronautical Division was established in the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, and in 1908 the world’s first military air- 
craft was flown at Fort Myer. We have had organic aircraft in Army 
units since 1942. Our aviators are infantrymen, artillerymen, eng!- 
neers, and signal officers who are first of all proficient in their basic 
branches and who then learn to fly. They rotate from one assignment 
to another within their branch just like other personnel in the Army. 

While we continue to develop the great potential of light aviation 
within the integral organization of our combat units, we continue to 

rely, of course, on the Air Force for tactical air support in the form of 
fighter and bomber aviation, for long-range aerial reconnaissance and 
photography, for air transport of supplies to combat zones as needed, 
and for troop carrier support of our airborne operations. 

Mr. Manon. About how many helicopters do you have in active 
service in the Army, General ? 

General Cottins. I imagine we have about 700. 
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Mr. Manon. About how many planes of all kinds? 

General Cotiins. We can give you the exact data, but I would say 
that we have roughly 2,400 light aircraft and helicopters combined in 
active operations throughout the Army. The largest airplane we have 
is a 2-motor ship that is big enough to carry a commander and 3 or 4 
members of his staff. They are designed for use only in the communi- 
cations zone, which is not a duplication of the Air Force. We have 
recently come to a real, understandable agreement with the Air Force, 
in which we have promised to limit our operations and our develop- 
ments for use in the Army combat zone only. 

Mr. Manon. There is no disposition on the part of the Air Force 
to complain of your aviation program ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; except that they did think that they had 
a responsibility to us for helicopter service, which we stated cate- 
gorically we had never put on them and do not intend to put on 
them. Our cargo helicopters will be an integral part of the Trans- 
portation Corps. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Twenty percent of the current budget is for the financing of the 
Army’s “hardware” program. Before discussing it in detail, however, 
T would like to touch upon the matter of unexpended balances. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


You may well ask why there still remain substantial unexpended 
sums from the appropriations of previous years. To put it another 
way, you may raise the question as to whether Congress has been ap- 
propriating money faster than it can be spent. The answer lies in 
the period of time which elapses between the day dollars are appropri- 
ated and the day that hard goods, such as tanks and ammunition, 
are delivered to the Army—an interval which may be as long as 2 
years. For example, tanks being delivered today are being paid for 
with funds which the Congress appropriated in 1951; and as the rate 
of deliveries increases, the backlog of obligated, but unexpended, 
funds is rapidly diminishing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING 


Research and development, and procurement and production, rep- 
resent the tangibles in producing an effective fighting machine—the 
capital assets of our military posture. However, those assets would be 
valueless without a high state of training. 

There was time, of course, when training was a relatively simple 
matter. But as we have developed more complicated mechanisms in 
order to save manpower and to achieve superiority of firepower, we 
have also complicated our training problems. We still have to teach 
a recruit the basic fundamentals of being a soldier—the teamwork and 
the individual skills that make him an active part of a fighting team. 
But that is only a part of the problem. Highly specialized instruc- 
tion is also needed to develop the skills required for maintaining and 
operating the intricate, complicated, precision-built weapons we are 
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using in modern warfare. And as guided missiles, atomic weapons, 
and advanced electronic equipment begin to replace the conventional 
weapons to which we have become acc sustomed, so also will our special- 
ist training problems increase. 

The compelling necessity of providing trained personnel to main- 
tain our overseas deployments has, of course, adversely affected our 
seven divisions and other units in the General Reserve here at home. 
Of course, without them we could not operate our rotation program, 
for they are producing trained personnel for overseas shipment as 
well as.receiving personnel returning from Korea and elsewhere. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

During fiscal year 1954 we plan to operate 13 replacement training 
centers and 7 training divisions to conduct 16 weeks of basic train- 
ing for 438,000 of the inductees and enlistees we expect to receive. 
And for the specialists and technicians we will need, we propose to 
conduct approximately 500 courses at 58 service schools. ‘These 
schools will train large numbers of specialists for the Infantry, 
Artillery, Ordnance, Signal Corps, Engineers, and other branches 
of the Army. Specifically, during fiscal year 1954 we expect to 
enroll a total of 268,000 students in our schools system, in courses 
ranging in duration from 4 days to 46 weeks. It is imperative that 
we train this large number of specialists so that we will have replace- 
ments for the trained personnel we will lose because of expiration 
of terms of service, battle casualties, and other reasons. 

The final phase of our training program is particularly important 
in preparing the soldier for combat. It encompasses participation 
in varied unit training, starting with the squad and the platoon and 
finally terminating in “lk irge-sc vale field maneuvers and exercises with 
regimental combat teams and divisions. Some of these larger 
exercises include joint training with Air Force and Navy units. 
So long as the war continues in 1 Korea, the primary objective of our 
training will be preparations for supporting operations there. How- 
ever, we have not neglected essential specialized training. Exercises 
in guerrilla, arctic, winter, jungle, mountain, desert, and amphibious 
warfare, as well as atomic, will continue to be conducted. 


ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS 


I have said many times that the rapid buildup of the Army fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Korean war could not have been achieved 
without the excellent cooperation and assistance rendered by the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve. As I have recently told the 
governors of the States and the members of our Reserve, I am con- 
fident that when the complete story of their accomplishments is known 
to all, another brilliant chapter in the history of our citizen soldiers 
will have been written. 

The terms of service of large numbers of our reservists and National 
Guard men began to expire early in fiscal year 1953. To avoid their 
mass release, particularly those in units in Korea and elsewhere over- 
seas, we phased their release over a period of time, thus minimizing 
any deterioration in the combat effectiveness of the units to which they 
belonged. 

We are reconstituting as rapidly as feasible the units in the Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve. The major source of manpower to 
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fill these units will, we hope, be the trained personnel who complete 
24 months of active duty service and are then transferred to the Ready 
Reserve where they can complete their remaining period of service 
as required by P ublic Law 51. We estimate that 275,000 of those 
leaving the service will be transferred to the Ready Reserve during 
the last 6 months of fiscal year 1953, and that 309,000 will be trans- 
ferred during fiscal year 1954. We are endeavoring in every way 
possible to induce those individuals leaving the service with a Reserve 
obligation to participate actively in the Reserve components training 
program. 

In fiscal year 1954 the guard and Reserves will be organized accord- 
ing to the structure prescribed by the Armed Forces Reserve Act, 
which became effective on January 1, 1953. This budget is predicated 
on a strength of 300,000 in the guard and 250;000 in the Reserve. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

In conclusion, I should like to state that there are certain military 
risks and limitations inherent in this budget. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

What the dimensions of the new budget will be Icannot say. I plan, 
however, to assist in presenting to you at some future date the new 
Army budget for fiscal year 1954 as soon as revisions are completed. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortrn. General, we thank you very much for a most 
interesting and informative statement. 


Monpbay Marcn 9, 1953. 
Army AMMUNITION SITUATION 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccrteswortu. General Collins, you have given us a very in- 
teresting statement, and there are a few questions I want to ask you 
with respect to it. 

We have had many discussions and much testimony with respect 
to the ammunition problems over the last couple of years. Of course, 
it is in the forefront now. Will you give us a succinct statement of 
the overall picture for the record at this point ? 

(The following statement was made by General Collins before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on March 10, 1953, and subse- 
quently furnished this committee for insertion at this point.) 

General CoLtins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before I enter into a discus- 


sion of the Army’s ammunition situation, please allow me a few general observa 
tions in order to place my rem irks in proper perspective 
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First, I wish to reiterate my profound respect and admiration for General 
Van Fleet, who commanded with great gallantry the assault regiment of my 
VII Corps in Normandy on D-day. It has been my high privilege and pleasure 
to have recommended General Van Fleet for his first star; to have had a hand in 
his selection for assignment to Greece ; and to have recommended him to command 
the Kighth Army. In my judgment he is one of the finest Army commanders 
ever to wear the American uniform. 

My next observation is that we are literally fighting a war in peacetime—or 
what is supposed to be peacetime. ‘This is something unprecedented in Ameri- 
ean history. We have been mobilizing, fighting a large-scale war, and demobil- 
izing all at the same time. Never before have we struggled to meet enormous 
battlefield rates of consumption of materiel with only a limited mobilization of 
this Nation’s great industrial capacity. 

The next point is that when considering the ammunition situation, responsible 
authorities in Washington must consider not only each military theater of oper- 
ations but the global situation as well. About 50 percent of our Army today is 
overseas. Most of our forces are in the Far East and Europe, but others are 
guarding vital outposts elsewhere throughout the world. The ammunition 
reserve stocks necessary, both overseas and in the United States, to back up these 
forces are of tremendous importance. Similarly, the commander of an active 
theater—such as the Far Kast Command which includes Korea—is responsible 
for, and must weight carefully, the distribution of ammunition in his theater. 
Finally, the Eighth Army commander must hold some ammunition in reserve 
and arrange a system for allocation to his frontline units. The fighting in 
Korea is, of course, the gravest concern of all of us. However, any examination 
of ammunition supplies in Korea cannot be isolated from our ammunition 
supplies worldwide. 

It is not only natural—it is the duty of a field commander in battle to concern 
himself with the situation in his particular command. At times he may even 
disagree with a higher commander on what he thinks he needs to accomplish 
his mission; and it is entirely possible that they both may be right; for they 
are making their estimates from different points of view and with different 
responsibilities. It is also possible that their estimates may be base on different 
concepts of the job to be done. In other words, “What is the mission, and how is 
it to be carrier out ?—or in layman's language, “What is the job, and how is it to 
be done?” and “How much is required to do that job?” 

Every combat commander is interested in getting as many weapons and as 
much ammunition as possible for his troops. It is to be expected that vigorous, 
aggressive commanders will demand more and more ammunition. When I was 
a division commander during the campaigns on Guadalcanal and in New Georgia, 
and a corps commander in Europe, I was always concerned with the amount of 
ammunition I had, and the tanks, artillery and aircraft to shoot it, particularly 
if I thought I could get my hands on any more. 

As I have said many times, I have not been satisfied and I am still not 
satisfied with our ammunition reserve stocks, which is really one of the true 
measures of our complete readiness to fight. However, before going further, 
let me emphasize that since the outbreak of the conflict in Korea the Congress 
has appropriated all the ammunition funds requested by the Department of 
Defense in its budgets on Army account. None of my remarks are to be construed 
as implying anything else, and, so far as I know, no responsible officer of the 
Army has ever said otherwise. Congress has done what it was asked to do, and 
bas given us the ammunition funds which have been requested of it. 
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HISTORY OF AMMUNITION SITUATION 


The Army’s ammunition situation is nothing new. 

One December 9, 1950, 6 months after the Korean war began, I told a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Appropriations: 

“It will take some time to regain an acceptable reserve position.” 

On July 30, 1951, I reported the following to a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations: 

“If the fighting continues, there must result a consequent weakening of our 
readiness posture because much of the equipment being procured would have to 
go to Korea, thus adversely affecting our planned war reserve position.” 

On May 5, 1952, I told a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, at a time when some consideration was being given by the Congress 
to a proposal to limit actual expenditures of money already appropriated by 
the Congress: 

“We cannot cut ammunition—too many American lives are immediately at 
stake in Korea and too many American lives are potentially at stake in 
Europe * * *. The most severe drain has been on ammunition and we could 
not risk a reduction in deliveries under any circumstances. If combat in Korea 
should continue, or if our troops in Europe were attacked, we would have no 
reserves of some of the most important types of ammunition and our frontline 
troops would have to limit their ammunition expenditures to what came off our 
production line. Some of the types of ammunition most important to our front- 
line soldiers have been rationed in Korea because production still does not equal 
normal battle expenditures, and World War II stocks either have been exhausted 
or have approached exhaustion.” 

As a result of my testimony and that of the Secretary of the Army on that 
subject, Congress did not place a limitation on the expenditure of Army funds 
during fiscal year 1953. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

On March 5, 1953, I told a subcommittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations: 

“The ammunition situation in the Far East Command is generally good, and 
is steadily improving. Ammunition stocks within the Eighth Army are on the 
whole up to the authorized level of supply. Our real problem is that we have 
not been able to fill the necessary reserves which the Far East Command needs.” 

So much for the ammunition reserve stockage for our worldwide needs which 
has been unsatisfactory and still is, but which is gradually improving. Its rate 
of improvement depends on a number of factors which will be discussed in 
detail later. 

But what about the ammunition in the hands of frontline troops in Korea? 

Mr. Chairman, F have made seven trips to Korea since the fighting began, 
with the principal objective of determining the needs of our men on the ground. 
My first trip was on July 10, 1950, and my most recent one was in January 1953. 

During the early fighting, our troops were, in general, permitted unlimited 
quantities of ammunition although it was necessary to control the firing of 
certain types from the very beginning. However, there has always been a 
sufficient supply to carry on the United Nations operations and to insure that our 
forces could withstand any attack the enemy could launch and sustain con- 
sidering his capabilities. I have no doubt but that there have been instances 
when small units have run short of ammunition because of unusual weather 
or terrain conditions or because of enemy action, but these instances have been 
rare and of a temporary nature. 





Along with our concern for ammunition in the hands of troops in Korea 
has been our consideration of the overall reserves necessary to meet possible 
contingencies throughout the Far East Command. In this regard, the former 
theater commander in the Far East, General Ridgway, told this committee 
on May 21, 1952: 

“We have had shortages, and we still do in certain categories * * * some artil 
lery calibers, and we do not have quite the ammunition that has been authorized 
and which was felt necessary, which I recommended, and which was authorized 
from here. But that is on an ammunition stockage level, and I would say that 
generally there are adequate supplies of ammunition there now, except in one or 
two particular categories.” 

Only last week the present theater commander in the Far East, General Clark, 
said that there had been some rationing of artillery ammunition, but added: 

“There was always enough whenever we needed to shoot it—in any quantity 
The Eighth Army has enough ammunition to stop any all-out Red offensive in 
Korea.” 

Here in the United States we have been concerned not only about the am 
munition in the hands of troops, and in reserve in Korea and to meet contingen- 
cies in the Far East Command, but also about our overall reserves to meet a 
potential threat in Europe and elsewhere in the world. In this regard, a special 
subcommittee of the House visited Korea during the period August 15, 1952, 
to September 14, 1952. 'This is what the committee’s report says: 

“One of the principal matters of concern to the committee prior to its departure 
from the United States was the alleged shortages of ammunition in the forward 
areas. In Korea and the Far East, the committee was gratified to find that these 
alleged shortages of ammunition were by no means as critical as had been 
rumored. Based upon the testimony of high-ranking officers, the committee con 
cluded that the ammunition supply is entirely adequate to meet the present tempo 
of the war and any foreseeable emergency that may arise. At the same time, 
considering the overall world picture, it is highly important that the production 
of certain types of ammunition be increased. Two factors which seem to have 
considerable bearing upon the production of ammunition are the recent steel 
strike and the apparently inevitable delay between determination of needs and 
the actual receipt of the ammunition end production. Factories must be placed 
in operation, assembly lines organized, and all of the other elements of mass 
production must be effectively carried out well in advance of the actual turnout 
of ammunition. 

“There is no lack, however, in this respect from which the enemies of our coun 
try can receive any gratification or encouragement.” 

Thus far, I have tried to make it clear that there is a difference between am 
munition stocks in reserve and those in the hands of frontline troops. That is 
why it is important that there be a complete understanding of just what we are 
talking about, for there can be wide differences in the use of the term “short- 
age.” It is largely a matter of determining “How much is enough?” and 
“Enough for what purpose?” 

Our problem has always been—and this has often been stated publicly 
that we have not been able to build our ammunition reserve stockages to the 
point where we feel they should be. On the other hand, there has never been 
a shortage of ammunition in the hands of our troops (unless some isolated in- 
stance because of local difficulties of distribution) either to repel an attack that 
actually developed or to conduct our own operations. It is important that this 
be understood not only to reassure the American people and their United Nations 
partners who have troops in Korea, but to give pause to the enemy who might 
otherwise be misled into further aggression because of a mistaken belief that 
such aggression could be successful. 


x 
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To understand conipletely our current ammunition problems, it is necessary to 
review the “pre-Korea” days when the world situation was much less tense. 

At the end of World War II the Army had rather large stocks of ammunition 
but these stocks were not as useful as the quantities would indicate. Much of 
this ammunition had become “not ready for use’ due to normal deterioration in 
storage. Because of these stocks of ammunition—large, but unbalanced in quan- 
tities of the different types of rounds, and to a degree unserviceable—and the 
understandable urge for economy in the early postwar years, the Army bought 
almost no ammunition prior to the fall of 1950 except for training and for new 
types. The record of obligations of appropriated funds during the period fiscal 
year 1947 through fiscal year 1950 shows that less than $25 million per year went 
toward ammunition. In the face of such small procurement and because of the 
regular firing of ammunition for training, our stocks were gradually being 
reduced. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

At that time, reserves of ammunition were concentrated chiefly in depots in 
the United States. The size of these depot stocks may appear quite formidable 
to anyone unfamiliar with the rate at which ammunition is expended in violent 
combat, such as began on June 25, 1950, against a ruthless Communist enemy 
with seemingly endless manpower. Fora time our weapons fired without limita- 
tion. As our reserves fell off, and it became increasingly evident that the war in 
Korea was likely to be prolonged, it became necessary to exercise firm controls 
over the firing of ammunition through a system of allocation or rationing. But 
even with such a system in effect, let me illustrate the intensity with which the 
Korean conflict has raged. From June 1950 to December 31, 1952, we have fired 
against the Communists in Korea 

More than 600,000 tons of 105-millimeter ammunition. 

More than 300,000 tons of 155-millimeter ammunition. 

More than 75,000 tons of 8-inch howitzer ammunition. 

More than 80,000 tons of 4.2-inch mortar ammunition. 

More than 55,000 tons of 81-millimeter mortar ammunition. 

More than 15,000 tons of 60-millimeter mortar ammunition 

More than 8,000 tons of grenades. 

In addition, we have expended more than 1.8 billion rounds of small-arms 
ammunition. 

What do these figures mean? 

They mean that we have expended in Korea 

Almost as much artillery ammunition as was shot during the whole of World 
War II in the Mediterranean and Pacific theaters combined. 

Almost as much artillery ammunition as was expended in all theaters of World 
War II during 1944—the year when our operations were at their peak and expen- 
ditures were the heaviest. 

The tremendous amounts of ammunition which we actually fired have enabled 
us to outshoot the enemy throughout the war in Korea. As indicated in this 
chart—which I would like to insert in the record—during 1952 we fired 22,917,757 
rounds of all types of ammunition as compared with the enemy’s 2,365,062—a 
daily average of 62,616 for us and 6,462 for the enemy. This means we fired 
nearly 10 times as much as the enemy did. Even at the peak of the enemy’s 
artillery firing in October and November of last vear, their daily average was 
20,849 compared to our average of 119,137; in other words, during the month 
they did their heaviest firing we shot back six times as much. 
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These heavy expenditures in Korea have been necessary to save casualties and 
at the same time to destroy the enemy in his heavily fortified positions. I have 
supported these expenditures in every possible way even to the extent of lowering 
our depot stocks here in the United States, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY OF SITUATION 


In summary then—the reserves of certain kinds of artillery ammunition in the 
Far East Command have not been as great as we would like to have had them 
during the past year and a half, even though Congress has appropriated all the 
money asked of it. Our difficulties are practically all traceable to the fact that 
we have been fighting a large-scale war in Korea in “peacetime.” 

In order to build up the necessary emergency reserve stocks of ammunition in 
the Far East Command, it has been necessary to reduce our reserve stocks here 
in the United States, and it has been necessary to control the normal average 
daily firing rates of the Eighth Army in Korea. The control of firing rates is 
nothing new. It was necessary in past wars just as in this one. If commanders 
are given unlimited quantities of ammunition, there will be waste because of the 
natural tendency to fire if it is available. General Clark, as the theater com- 
mander, must maintain ammunition reserves not only for Korea but for Japan 
as well. Therefore, he must allocate ammunition to the Eighth Army in Korea. 

General Taylor, who is responsible for the entire front, must also maintain 
ammunition reserve stocks and must allocate supplies to his corps commanders 
and they, in turn, to the division. This is possible without endangering our 
troops because attacks seldom occur simultaneously along the entire front, and 
reserve stocks must be immediately available to support the sectors where combat 
is most violent. 

Although ammunition reserve stocks and the allocation of ammunition have 
been necessary, a unit under attack is authorized to expend whatever ammuni- 
tion is necessary to repel the attack. Similarly, a commander is authorized to 
expend all the ammunition necessary when conducting raids or similar 
operations. 

As a result of my inspection in January 1953, I can report that the ammunition 
situation in the Far East Command is generally good, and is steadily improving. 
Ammunition stocks within the Eighth Army are, on the whole, up to the author- 
ized level of supply. Again, I would like to emphasize that our real problem is 
that we have not been able to fill the necessary reserves which we believe are 
necessary within the Far East Command as a whole. 

While I regret the necessity of going into such details for the record—if they 
have served the purpose of reassuring the American people that our troops at the 
front have the ammunition to defend themselves as they have so ably done in the 
past; if they have given notice to potential aggressors that fire will be met with 
much greater fire, then I feel that this has been well worth while. 











DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
Washington 25, D. OC. 
4A-304—beo, 0O7D6853 


Memorandum from: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

To: Secretary of the Navy. 

Subect: The supply of ammunition in Korea as it pertains to the lst Marine 
Division. 

1. Pursuant to your request that you be provided with information relative to 
the alleged shortage of ammunition in Korea as it pertains to the 1st Marine 
Division, may I emphasize initially these 2 facts: 

(a) Ammunition expended by the Ist Marine Division in Korea is furnished 
by the United States Army from their sources of supply. 

(b) Whether or not the ist Marine Division has in the past, or currently 
is experiencing, a shortage of ammunition, is purely a relative matter and can 
be accurately determined only in the light of the type of operations being under- 
taken, the missions assigned, the activity and attitude of the enemy, and the 
action which intelligence indicates the enemy is most likely to take. 

2. Inasmuch as the Marine Corps does not actually supply ammunition to the 
ist Marine Division in Korea, we have no official knowledge and receive no 
official reports on the capacity of the ammunition pipeline to the Korean theater 
or the supply levels being maintained in the theater. However, based on the 
periodic reports of the 1st Marine Division, the actual experiences of Marine 
Corps officers who have served in Korea in capacities which would provide them 
with firsthand knowledge of the local ammunition supply, and the reports of 
observers from this headquarters who have visited Korea, we do gain a general 
knowledge of the ammunition-supply problems which are local to the Ist 
Marine Division. This information is limited to problems involved in maintain- 
ing a supply of ammunition in the division to conduct day-to-day operations and a 
reasonable reserve to defeat any determined offensive effort by the enemy. 

8. From these sources it is possible to provide you with these conclusions: 

(a) The 1st Marine Division has on numerous occasions been advised that 
certain types of ammunition were in limited supply and that strict economy and 
conservation measures were to be exercised in controlling the expenditure of 
this particular ammunition. 

(b) The 1st Marine Division in Korea has not experienced an actual short- 
age of ammunition which prevented or seriously hindered that division from 
executing its assigned missions. 

4. Col. Bruce T. Hemphill, United States Marine Corps, will be made available 
to accompany the’Secretary of the Army to the hearings if you or he so desire. 
Colonel Hemphill was the G-3 (operations officer) of the 1st Marine Division 
in Korea during the latter part of 1951 and was subsequently the commanding 
officer of the 11th Marines (artillery regiment) in Korea for 414 months. 


G. C. THomas, Acting. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 
Mr. Wiccieswortn. Certainly. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Without going into the pros and cons of the state- 
ment recently made, has there been any ammunition shortage due to 
a lack of funds appropriated by Congress? 

General Cotxrns. No, sir. I just told these gentlemen, before you 

“ame in, Mr. Scrivner, that, in a statement which will be released to 
the press by the Senate Armed Services Committee tomorrow, I am 
saying that Congress has appropriated all the amounts requested by 
the Department of Defense and by the Bureau of the Budget of the 
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Congress. It was a little different last year, Mr. Scrivner, but it was 
inconsequential. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth, for the record, has asked for a sum- 
mation of this picture, tying together all of the loose ends, which will 
appear in the testimony tod: Ly. 

General Cottins. We will have that in the record itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I made that specific is due to the fact 
that one of the recent news articles intimated it was due to a lack of 
funds. 

General Cotuins. To the best of my knowledge, no responsible Army 
officer has made any statement implying that Congress did not appro- 
priate the funds requested of Congress by the Department of Defense 
on Army account. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceLesworru. General, I have a few other questions I would 
like to ask for the record. 

General Coturs. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. WieetesworrH. You have told us that the new obligational 
authority in the Truman budget is $12,109,591,000. What was the 
comparative figure for the current fiscal year ¢ 

General Cotiins. $13.2 billion. 

Mr. WiceitesworrH. You have told us that the Truman figures were 
arrived at on the assumption that there would be no provision for 
Korea beyond June 30, 1953, except in certain categories of high bat- 
tlefield consumption items, such as barbed wire, certain calibers of am- 
munition, medical supplies, et cetera. 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. Which are to be provided from reprogramed 
funds in prior } years. 

General Cotiins. However the budget is now being reviewed. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Which is now in process. 

General Cottins. Now in process; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. The results of which will be available to the 
committee subsequently. 

General Cotiins. Right, sir. 


STATE OF READINESS 


Mr. WiaeiresworrH. Now, in all our planning we have assumed 
reaching a certain state of readiness in terms of possible World War 
III by acertain date. What is the state of readiness in the Army now 
in respect to that goal in terms of troops, in terms of equipment, and in 
= of mobilization reserves ? 

General Cotirs. Well, I would have to answer that off the record, 
Mr. Chairman, because I am sure you would not want that published. 

Mr. Wicerteswortn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. Either on or off the record, assuming that condi- 
tions get no worse, when will the Army achieve the state of readiness 
deemed to be necessi ary ? 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicc.eswortu, I understand our overall plans contemplate a 
certain state of readiness if war were to break out, plus excess facilities 
which could go into action and build up very rapidly. 

General Couns. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What I am interested in is the state of readiness 
in those excess facilities. 

General Cottins. As I say, sir, that is a very complicated problem 
which I cannot give a specific answer on, and I would certainly not 
want to give it on the record. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SLIPPAGES IN DELIVERIES 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. If you compare actual deliveries with estimates, 
are there major deficiencies? You have talked about ammunition. 
Have there been major slippages in any respects ? 

General Cott1ns. There have been considerable slippages in a good 
many items. 

Let us take the question of tanks, for example. You will recall that 
I told this committee that among the other decisions Mr. Pace and 1 
had to make was whether or not we would go to production on models 
that had not been adequately field tested. We never had done that 
before in the history of the Army, so far as I know. We had to do it 
because of the situation. We said we were going to have troubles. We 
nave had those troubles. I still say that we are about a year and a half 
ahead of what we would have been had we not taken that chance. 

You have read in the press, I am sure, about the fact that the tanks 
are stacking up in various places of the United States, awaiting 
changes. That is true. These changes are being made, however, and 
our troops are now testing the new M-47’s in Europe and in Korea. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I had understood that the tank production 
was such at the moment that there was no request for tanks embodied 
in this 1954 request. 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir. 

General Decxer. There is no money for tanks in 1954. There was 
none in 1953. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. So there cannot be much slippage. 

General Cottins. A slippage in deliveries is what you asked me, I 
thought. You see, we have not gotten the tanks. That again raises 
this interesting question: There is a backlog of money that has not 
been expended. We will not pay for these things until we get them, 
needless to say. 

Mr. WicoreswortH. What other major items, if any, reflect 
slippage ? 

General Cotins. Well, we had a slippage in the production of the 
skysweepers, for example, the 75-millimeter automatic skysweepers. 
There was considerable delay before we finally got that underway. 

Another major item is the electronics equipment. You see, there 
has been a tremendous demand for electronics equipment from all 
three services. Practically all of this new equipment, particularly to 
meet the high-speed aircraft-—both the antiaircraft and aircraft— 
depends upon electronic devices. We have put a terrific demand on 
the electronics industry of the United States, and there has been 

slippage in that. 
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PERSONNEL SUMMARIES 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Now I should like to have a few overall figures. 
What is your military personnel figure which is contemplated in 
the Truman budget for fiscal 1954? 

General Cotiins. About 1,550,000. 

General Powe... 1,555,200 man-year average strength. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What is the ceemnat strength as of the most 
recent date you have it? 

General Powe. The strength on the 23d day of February was 
1,497,000. This is the low point of this year. General Collins men- 
tioned that in his statement. 

General Cotuins. This is because of the tremendous number of dis- 
charges. We will begin to pick up from here on out. Our callups are 
now 53,000 a month under selective service. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Can you give me the comparable figures for 
the National Guard? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. Do you have those, General Powell ? 

General Powerit. In the active Army? 

General Cottrns. This figure is for the people not on active duty. 

General Decker. The strength for the National Guard is 300,000, 
sir. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. 300,000 ? 

General Coti1ns. That is the authorized strength. We do not have 
that many. 

General Decker. That is authorized in the budget. 

Mr. WiccteswortnH. That is what is contemplated in 1954, 

General Conrins. Yes, sir; but we do not have that. It is 234,000. 

Secretary STevens. Ac tually, it is 232,000. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. How about the Reserves? 

General Coti1ns. On the Reserves, what we are shooting for in the 
Organized Reserves is 250,000. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What is the current figure? 

General Cotuiins. The current strength of the Reserves is 126,000. 

(The following additional information furnished subsequent to the 
hearings :) 


Civilian components 








| Dec. 31, 1952 | 1953 budget 1954 budget 
|\— Niacin hetnadanrengaitiind, mihibiieit ti 
| Officers | | Officers | | Officers 
} and | | and |p... | and —s 
| warrant | Enlisted warrant | Enlisted warrant Enlisted 
| Officers | officers | officers 
_ | ——_|———_ |__| . 
Reserve _.......... Haste ra> aabentes | 49,006 | 77,279 |.. hagas 
Begin BS | 49,900 | 84,900] 52.000 148, 000 
End... --| | | §2,000 148, 000 | 65, 000 | 185, 000 
Average pclae Sal | | 50, 950 | 116, 450 iz 58, 500 166, 500 
National Guard_- _- | 24,837 | 202, 192 | : 
Begin nibiaall 22, 800 | 192, 600 | 31,000 251, 000 
a wis ie | | 31,000 251, 000 | 33, 600 266, 400 
Average ; Raeeaagecienim Alene on: | 26,900 | 221, 800 32, 300 258, 700 
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CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. WiccieswortH. How about your civilian personnel ? 

General Powe... The Truman budget, Mr. Chairman, provides for 
616,000 man-years of civilian employment. Included in that figure 
are '87, 000 Germans, not previously paid for from an Army appropria- 
tion, and 9,000 Koreans. They were previously carried in Germany 
by the occupation cost and in Korea by other appropriations. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. Does that 616,000 include all civilians of other 
nationalities ? 

General Powe. Yes, sir; that is payable directly from Army ap- 
propriations. The total civilians under military functions, exclusive 
of the 87,000 Germans and the 9,000 Koreans, amount to 519,000. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What is the overall figure for 1953? 

General Powre.u. The overall figure, if you include, sir, the Ger- 
mans and Koreans, would be 769,000, to give a comparable figure. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. General Collins, inasmuch as we have been discuss- 
ing, both on and off the record, some of the matters relating to am- 
munition, I should like to refer briefly to the hearings which were held 
before the Army subcommittee last year on the 1953 appropriations, 
just to clear up any question of doubt. 


BASIS OF COMPUTING NEEDS FOR 1953 


These hearings show that when the request came before that sub 
committee for appropriations for ammunition, when the military used 
their form DD—519—B, which was the sheet upon which they worked 
out all their mathematical calculations of needs of every item and of 
every type of ammunition, that as those were being considered were 
based upon the « ‘onsumption of ammunition in Korea. In other words, 
that was one phase of it. We generally stated that we assumed that the 
war in Korea would be over by June 30 last year. The Army computed 
its needs for ammunition for fiscal year 1953—in their 519-B’s based 
upon the consumption in Korea during the last 6 months of fiscal 
1951 and the first 6 months of fiscal 1952. 

At any rate, the ammunition consumption request was not based 
upon a peacetime level ? 

General Cottins. Well, sir, part of the request was to recoup for 
ammunition expended in Korea prior to June 30, 1952. However, the 
request did not include funds for ammunition consumption in Korea 
during fiscal year 1953 because the Army had been instructed that for 
budget purposes the war in Korea would end by June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. Peacetime training, plus Korean consumption ? 

General Cotiins. Korean consumption prior to June 30, 1952, and 
peacetime training ‘yequirements for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right, actual Korean consumption during the 
last half of 1951 and first half of 1952. 

General Cotiins. Right, sir; it was based upon actual and estimated 
consumption prior to June 30, 1952, and not merely on authorized 
allowances. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was based on the past history of Korean consump- 
tion of the previous 12 months, which was the last experience date? 
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General Cotitins. It was based on actual Korean consumption for 
the period which had already passed. However, since the budget was 
presented during fiscal year 1952, consumption in Korea for the re- 
maining portion of fiscal year 1952 had to be estimated. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that was not a peacetime assumption on ammu- 
nition ¢ 

General Cotzins. Not completely, sir, for as I mentioned part of 
the ammunition request was for recoupment of consumption in Korea 
prior to June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about a normal peacetime consumption 
rate of ammunition. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; that is right. The request provided for 
more than just training allowances for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Cours. Correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Based on the previous expenditures of ammunition 
consumption in Korea. 

General Cotiins. Actual consumption rather than authorized con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Scrivner. Actual consumption; that is what I am talking 
about. So we found even then that there had been some miscaicula- 
tions, when we made an analysis of the 519-B’s for some types of 
ammunition. There were estimates which ran as high as seven times 
the consumption figure. So we requested that General Reeder or part 
of his staff sit down with some of our staff and make a new study of 
these certain items. Asa result of that study they came in later in the 
hearings, as the hearings will show, and found that there had been an 
error in computation amounting to more than $150 million. 

General Cotiins. That probably accounts, Mr. Scrivner, for what I 
said before. I am glad to head it right now, because in checking this 
thing we found that last year there was a slight difference. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Coxtiins. But I did notice last year—you will remember, 
Mr. Stevens, that we discused it—that the amount of money Congress 
actually appropriated was a little bit less. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because they came in and said, “We made a mistake 
in calculation.” 

General Cottrns. Under the budget guide lines under which we had 
to prepare the budget. It was not really a mistake. Consumption in 
Korea was less than was estimated. 

Mr. Scrivner. In their haste they did that. 

General Cottins. But it was still under the budget guide lines. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they came in quite frankly and said, “We made 
this much of a mistake in our calculations.” 

General Honnen. Right. 

General Cottins. Our estimates were off. We were not expending 
as much ammunition during fiscal year 1952 as we had expected to, 
based upon actual ammunition expenditures in Korea during fiscal 
year 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. The admission of error is confirmed in this room by 
General Decker and General Honnen, who were both present when 
these hearings were taking place. 

General Cotirns. Right. 
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SUGGESTED REDUCTION BY TRANSFER 


Mr. Scrtvner. Further than that, when the bill was being debated 
on the floor of the House, a memorandum was sent in to the floor of 
the House stating that if we could see our way clear to transfer the 
funds to another activity that there could be a further reduction of 
$400 million in the ammunition fund. There was no action taken 
on that, and there could not be. That came after the bill had been 
presented. It was then in the process of being debated, and nothing 
was done on that suggestion. 

General Cotitns. Did that suggestion come from the Army or not, 
sir? ' 

Mr. Scrivner. That suggestion came from the Army, I assume. 
At least it came from somebody in the Defense Department. 

General Cotuiins. Not from the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me say, then, that it was somebody in the Defense 
Department, which takes in the Army. 

General Contrs. Yes, sir; but, of course, we are only testifying 
about the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. All I am trying to do here is to give 
a full and complete picture. There was no action taken upon that sug- 
gestion upon the floor of the House. 

General Cotzins. Right, sir, no action was taken upon the floor of 
the House to reduce the appropriation for Army ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that neither was there any action 
taken upon that same suggestion by the Senate. 

General Cortzis. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that as far as Congress is concerned, and so far 
as the Military Appropriations Committee is concerned, the requests 
for ammunition have been granted, I would say, with great liberality. 

General Coti1ns. There is no question about it, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have just one final concluding point on this. I can- 
not tell you what the figure is as of today, but the last figure I had, 
which was about 10 days ago—either General Decker or General Hon- 
nen can verify this for the record—of the moneys appropriated for 
ammunition in previous years, including last year’s, there were un- 
obligated amounts in round figures of around $1 billion. 

General Cotitns. No, sir; that is not correct. Not unobligated of 
the moneys appropriated for ammunition in previous years. We have 
obligated much more money than was specifically appropriated for 
ammunition by reprograming other funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unobligated funds. 

General Coturns. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far did I miss it? 

General Decker. There was as of the 1st of January, approximate- 
ly $750 million unobligated for ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course time passes. 

General Cotirns. I do not know what date you said that, Mr. Scriv- 
ner, but not as of now. 

Mr. Scrivner. According to information I have been given, as of 
the 1st of March it was $750 million. What was it the 1st of February ? 
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The 1st of January? We have the picture as it stands according to 
my information, which is $750 million. 

‘General Couians. I think actually it is less than that now, because 
the report I had just a few days ago was that it was about in the 
neighborhood of $500 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would expect so, because you have been making 
contracts every day. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. In other words, by the end of this fiscal 
year we expect to have obligated every nickel by and large thai has 
een appropriated. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would not doubt it. 

General Cotiins. Unless between now and then we get some money 

which comes back from a renegotiated contract, whic h we will never 
be able to fully obligate before the end of the fiscal year unless we just 
want to waste the taxpaye rs’ money by running out and obligating it. 

(The following additional information furnished the committee 
subsequent to the hearings :) 

(a) Total funds appropriated by Congress for ammunition during fiscal years 
1951, 1952, and 1953 totals $5,099,841,508. The program has been increased to 
more than $6 billion by reprograming of other funds and reimbursements. 

(b) As of December 31, 1952, $724 million was unobligated (and $4.643 billion 
was unexpended) against the total estimated ammunition program of $6.285 
billion. 

(c) As of January 31, 1953, $487 million was unobligated (and $4,689 billion 
was unexpended) against the total estimated ammunition program of $6,541 
billion. 

(d) Obligations for February 1953 will not be available until late in March 
1953, but estimated at $400 million against a program of $6,522 billion. 

CoMMITTEE Nore.—Information furnished the committee indicates an increase 
in fund availability for this purpose as of March 31, 1953, as a result of repro- 
graming of other funds. 

Above figures represent net unoblibated balances after transfers to the manage- 
ment fund. Gross unobligated balances are as follows: 


Billions 
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Mr. Scrtvner. One reason why I am making this quite plain is be- 
cause in recent days and weeks there has been not only one a several 
inferences made to the effect that Congress was negligent in its duties. 

As a matter of fact, here is an article in the March 6, 1953, U. S. 
News which states this: 

Budgets were made up on the assumption that the Korean war would end by 

the following July. 
That statement is one of the reasons why I included what was shown 
last year in the hearings on the consumption of ammunition in Korea, 
because so far as ammunition is concerned the budget was not made 
up on that assumption. We were figuring the following year’s re- 
quest based upon previous Korean consumption. 

General Cotirns. Well, sir, as previously mentioned, our request 
included funds for ammunition expended in Korea prior to June 30, 
1952. However, the assumption was that the war in Korea would not 
extend into fiscal year 1953 and therefore, no ammunition funds for 
Korea were included for use during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Sortvner. The figures were based upon the experience and 6 
months’ estimates. 

General Cottins. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That was the last budget figure. But the consump- 
tion, as I recall it, on the 519—B’s carried through the year. 

General Co.tins. The consumption was based on the previous year’s 
experience, but the money that was asked for was to replace the am- 
munition expended prior to June 30, 1952, in Korea. These money 
estimates were based on 6 months’ actual experience and 6 months ex- 
pected consumption during the last half of fiscal year 1952. 

Actual consumption for half the fiscal year, but not the full fiscal 
year because at the time we presented the fiscal year 1953 budget to 
you, fiscal year 1952 was only half over. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate there has been no shortage of funds? 

General Coxiins. As I have said several times, Congress has ap- 
propriated the funds requested by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether you want to answer this on or 
off the record, but as I have heard part of the presentation, particu- 
larly as it relates to Korea, given the possible alternatives, as we have 
been, it leaves me with a feeling that Korea has become what might 
well be termed a military quagmire. There is not any easy, simple, 
cheap solution. 

General Cottins. There is no easy solution I know of. 

Mr. Scrivner. And there is no simple solution ¢ 

General Cotitns. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Scrivner. And there is no cheap solution ? 

General Cotiins. Not that I know of. Of course, the decision to go 
in there was not just a military decision. 


Moror VEHICLES IN Korea 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the reports that we received when in Korea 
in August and September last was tied in with two things. First, 
they were very proud of the program of rebuilding of military ve- 
hicles being carried on outside of Yokasuka. 

General Co.urns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivntr. We went through the plant and saw it, and they 
were doing a very fine job. At the same time, from personal obser- 
vation and some inquiry, I found there was a very, very small number 
of new motor vehicles going into Korea. There was a lot of rebuild. 

General Cottins. They are flooding in there now, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They can only be rebuilt so many times. 

General Cotuins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Army commanders were driving old rebuilt Jeeps. 
I do not knew whether General Van Fleet’s was rebuilt or not, but 
it seems te me somebody said it was. 

The trucks we saw showed quite clearly that they were rebuilt jobs. 

General Corts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvnrr. What is the present situation in Korea as it relates 
to motor vehicles? 

General Corts. The new vehicles are now flooding in there, sir. 
We have had difficulty at times in getting the proper distribution of 
spare parts for those vehicles. That was one of the things I went into 
personally on my last visit about 6 or 8 weeks ago. As a result of 
my visit I diseussed the thing with people on the spot, and when I 
got back I found that there was not a proper coordination in the 
shipment of the spare parts. I found, also, that over in the theater 
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there was not a proper distribution of spare parts. But that is all 
straightened out now, and new vehicles and spare parts are flooding 
to them over there and are being distributed to the troops. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that soon they should be, if they are not already, 
in a position of being able to eliminate the old rebuilds, and will have 
new equipment ? 

General Cotzans. Yes, sir. What we are doing with that, Mr. 
Scrivner, is that as we take the old equipment away we are using it to 
help equip these new Korean divisions that we are building. We are 
not giving them just breakdowns. We rehabilitate the equipment 
that we take in and then issue it to the South Koreans in as good a 
shape as we can put it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The rebuilt jobs were quite good. 


RECLAIMED BRASS 


Then on page 6 you refer to some of the reclamation which is 
being done, and you make a statement that almost 50,000 tons of 
brass has been reclaimed. How near to a 100-percent reclamation 
was that ¢ 

General Cotiins. Well, it was almost 100 percent. Of course, you 
could not do that in the fluid situation when the troops were moving. 
You just could not do that then. But what they have done is they 
have gone back over the old positions. Needless to say, the South 
Koreans have carted off some of that stuff and made houses out of it 
and everything else they can make out of it, but it was a very good 
pick-up job. 

Now, it is true that that was not handled in the best of shape by the 
Army. Once again, when you spread all over and you have such a 
myriad of jobs, we do not pretend to do a 100-percent job. I am 
perfectly frank to admit when we make mistakes. Mistakes were 
made in the handling of the brass. 

First of all, of course, rounds get damaged. We are talking now 
really about only one class of ammunition. That is the 105, because 
the 155, as you well know, as a former artilleryman, does not have 
a cartridge case. So we are talking about one round, the 105 shell 
case, 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Cottins. This is one of our difficulties, which we get into 
in this production business. In the latter stages of the last war, 
because of the shortage of copper, we were required to turn to the 
production of shells with steel cases, and we actually fired a consider- 
able number of them. The processes, however, were not finally per- 
fected before the end of the war. Of course, copper is still a critical 
material, and in order to save on copper the Ordnance started process- 
ing shells with steel cases. That is, producing cartridge cases made 
of steel. Now there are a couple of different processes used in that. 
We unquestionably lost some time on that. 

Mr. Sortvner. What I was particularly referring to was how well 
the brass was really picked up. 

General Cotiins. It was picked up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because I have seen pictures of hugh piles of brass 
shell casings higher than a man’s head. 

General Cottans. Yes, but that was waiting shipment. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What I am getting to is that I saw some of it that 
had been picked up and on the other hand there was a great deal 
which was not. Now off the record. 

General Cortins. Well, sir, I assure you that we are scouring the 
countryside. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are now. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BULLETPROOF VESTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Some reference has been made to bulletproof vests 
and their effectiveness. What can you tell us about them? 

General Cottins. This [indicating] is an actual vest worn in Korea. 
It was worn by Pvt. William G. Guy, Company G, 223d Infantry of 
the 43d Division. He was hit by a grenade burst on June 14, 1952, 
while wearing this vest. Private Guy was not hospitalized, since he 
experienced only a contusion of the chest from one penetration. 

There was no penetrating wound. This vest is 1 of 1,400 experi- 
mental models which were combat-tested in Korea early in 1952. 

We have improved this one based on experience in Korea, and this 
is the latest one now being procured [indicating]. It is even better 
than the first one. There are certain changes. We change as we 
get experience. It has a zipper on it. This one weighs 8 pounds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the use of the armored vest, I 
noted when in Korea that this was not a matter of general issue but 
as patrols were leaving the front lines for reconnaissance or combat 
they did stop at a certain point and pick up the bulletproof vests for 
their own protection. As you have pointed out, it is a heavy piece of 
clothing, but as your example has shown, it is paying big dividends 
in the matter of the safety of men and protection of life. 

General Coiiins. I would like to add in addition to the man who 
goes on patrols, the men in exposed outposts are likewise equipped 
with vests of this character. In addition, we would like to have the 
men in our light airplanes who are flying observation very close to 
the front wear the vest. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have no armor protection. 

General Cori1ns. None whatever. 

Mr. Miutier. What about the working details who are in the rear 
areas but subject to sudden artillery fire? Is there any use of that 
vest for those situations ? 

General Cor.ins. I cannot give you a firsthand answer to that. I 
think it is up to the people on the spot, whether they should or not. 

Mr. Mitzer. They are not limited to any particular type of mission. 
Whenever the local commander thinks they would be desirable they 
can be had? 

General Cotzins. Except that there is still a small number, rela- 
tively, of them and there you give them to thé men who really are in 
the exposed positions. 


PRISONER OF WAR CAMPS 


Mr. Forp. Either on or off the record, will you bring us up to date 
on the Communist prisoner-of-war situation ? 
General Coitrins. Do you mean with respect to numbers ? 
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Mr. Forp. No, in the prisoner-of-war camps. 

General Cottans. In the spring of 1952 the prison camps at Koje-do 
were broken up and the men were catalogued and segregated depend- 
ing upon whether they indicated that they desired repatriation to the 
Communists or that they would forcibly resist such repatriation. 
These broad categories were further broken down into Chinese sol- 
diers, North Korean soldiers, or Koreans who had been picked up in 
civilian garb. We were not sure whether he was a civilian or a fellow 
who has just changed his uniform in a ditch. They were carefully 
screened over a period of several weeks and they were separated into 
different camps, depending upon the category in which they fell. 

The bulk of the men in these camps we now have little trouble with. 
We are still having trouble, as was evidenced by an incident reported 
in the press a Rang of days ago, with the rabid Communists, both 
Chinese and North Koreans. There is no question but what they 
are still guided by some source outside of South Korea, and there is an 
excellent documentation of this fact published by headquarters of the 
United Nations Command, a copy of which we should get to the mem- 
bers of this committee. That is a publication recently issued by the 
headquarters of the United Nations Command, which documents the 
fact these uprisings are part of a carefully laid plan. There just is 
no question about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPERIMENTAL SUBMACHINE GUN 


Mr. Forp. In the last week or two I have received, and I assume 
a good many of the Members of Congress have, newspaper stories 
on a particular gun inventor’s problem. 

Could you give an explanation, for the record, of that ? 

General Cottins. I do not know about this particular gun, but I 
assure you that every new development of this kind we welcome. We 
have myriads of suggestions, and many of them good ones. In fact, 
we pay money for suggestions. I assure you that this gun in due 
course, if it has not already reached us, will be tested and properly 
evaluated in comparison to what we already have. We welcome this 
kind of suggestion. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put into the record some explanation of the 
situation, because apparently it has created a good bit of unfavorable 
publicity ? 

General Decker. It was stated in a letter to the inventor that the 
Army did not at this time have a specific requirement for this type 
of weapon, but the last paragraph of the letter says, “Send the gun in, 
and we will take a look at it and see how good it is.’ 

General Cotiins. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Does this have to do with the letters we are getting 
that the Army is using a $45 rifle when somebody has a $10 rifle that 

‘an do the job much better ? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. I think it would be very helpful from 
the Army’s point of view, and from my own point of v iew, to have 
a full explanation of the situation in the record. 

General Corus. Fine. 

Mr. Forp. I have received at least 10 or 15 letters in the last week. 
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Mr. Hruska. Perhaps a full copy of the letter replying would 
suffice. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


Fact Sheet—Loren 0. Cook Submachine Gun 


1. The Chief of Ordnance reqr ested the return of Warrant Officer Loren C. 
Cook to the United States, for the purpose of assuring that the using agencies 
have a firsthand opportunity to examine and test his experimental caliber .45 
submachine gun. 

2. Over a period of 4 years, beginning in February 1948, the Ordnance Corps 
has actively encouraged the rifle-development activities of Loren C. Cook. 

3. On February 5, 1948, Sfe. Loren C. Cook was assigned to duty at the Benicia 
Arsenal, Benicia, Calif., for the purpose of completing development of a rifle of 
his own design. 

4. Sergeant Cook worked on his rifle at Benicia Arsenal until April 1949, at 
which time the Ordnance Office in Washington was advised that the development 
was completed. During this period, Sergeant Cook was supplied with materiel 
required for his work at Benicia. 

5. In May 1949 the commanding officer at Benicia Arsenal was advised to have 
Sergeant Cook take his rifle to the Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass., for 
examination and study. 

6. Sergeant Cook visited Springfield May 16-18, 1949, during which time his 
rifle was carefully studied. It was agreed that he would make modifications to 
the weapon and make a return visit to Springfield. He visited the Washington 
Ordnance Office on May 19, 1949, and then returned to Benicia to do further work 
on his rifle. 

7. On September 22, 1949, Sergeant Cook returned to Springfield Armory with 
the modified rifle. This weapon was judged to be superior to the earlier model, 
and Sergeant Cook returned to Benicia to continue the development. 

8. Over a period of the next 2 years, Sergeant Cook made periodic visits to 
Springfield to discuss various aspects of his rifle activities. While the rifle finally 
evolved did not warrant adoption, it did contain several features upon which 
patent applications were filed in Cook’s name at Government expense. 

9. Because of Sergeant Cook’s active interest in the development of small- 
arms weapons, it was decided that his ability could be more effectively used at 
Springfield Armory, which is the Ordnance small-arms development center, than 
had been the case at Benicia Arsenal, which is a storage and maintenance instal- 
lation. Accordingly, in December 1951, Sergeant Cook was promoted to warrant 
officer and was assigned to the Research and Development Division of Spring- 
field Armory for duty. 

10. After approximately 2 months, Warrant Officer Cook approached the com- 
manding officer, stating that he realized his lack of background for engineering 
work, and thought that if he could be given an overseas assignment, he would have 
an opportunity to take some extension courses and develop a little more knowledge 
of the engineering required for actual design activities. Accordingly, his request 
for overseas assignment was approved, and he departed from Springfield Armory 
on March 31, 1952. 

11. Prior to Sergeant Cook’s promotion and assignment to Springfield Armory, 
a teletype was received from Benicia, dated April 20, 1951, stating that Sergeant 
Cook would visit Springfield Armory on May 2, 1951, in connection with small- 
arms activities. He arrived on May 2, bringing with him a caliber .45 sub- 
machine gun of the same general appearance as that recently demonstrated in 
Europe. The gun was examined and fired at Springfield Armory. The character- 
istics of this weapon were as follows: 

It was a blowback type of weapon, utilizing the same principles of operation 
employed in the M3 submachine gun. The natural cyclic rate was excessively 
high because of the lightweight bolt employed. The gun further differed from the 
M3 in the method of guiding the bolt, in that Sergeant Cook used a tubular 
receiver for this purpose. Sergeant Cook’s gun could be made to fire either the 
caliber .45 cartridge or the 9 mm. parabellum cartridge by exchanging barrels, 
as is done in the M3 submachine gun. 

12. Sergeant Cook was informed at that time that from the development angle, 
there was no requirement for a new submachine gun, and that he should concen- 
trate his efforts on rifle development. It was explained that the Army planned 
to do away with short-range weapons of the carbine and submachine gun type. 
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This policy was first stated publicly by Gen. Jacob L. Devers upon his retirement 
as Chief of Army Field Forces. An article by the United Press appearing in the 
Washington, D. C. Times-Herald, September 28, 1949, states as follows: 

“The retiring commander of the Army field forces said in his final report that 
one of the most promising new weapons is a lightweight rifle which, when per- 
fected, will replace the present rifle, carbine and submachine gun. 

The wisdom of this policy has been amply confirmed by experience in Korea, 
where there has been a widespread tendency to abandon the short-range carbine 
and submachine gun in favor of the heavier, more effective M1 rifle. There is one 
basic limitation to all submachine guns, and that is the power of the ammuni- 
tion—they all fire pistol cartridges. This is true of the United States carbine and 
ealiber .45, the European 9 mm, Parabellum, and the Russian 7.62 mm.—they are 
all pistol cartridges—and are ineffective except at close range. The particular 
gun mechanism used cannot increase the power of the ammunition. 

13. There are attached copies of correspondence between the Washington 
Ordnance Office and Headquarters, United States Army, Europe, regarding the 
submachine gun developed by Warrant Officer Cook. This correspondence, which 
has been partially quoted in the press, is no more than a restatement of Army 
policy of long standing. The same answer has been given to all proponents of 
new submachine guns over a period of the last 7 years. Ordnance activities in 
the submachine gun field have been limited to examining the many designs 
proposed, and to compiling data on these designs for reference in the event that 
a need for such a weapon develops in the future. 





ORDTS—ist Ind—ACBonkemeyer/mbw/53085. 

00 472.5/1296. 

C/Ord 472/84. 

Subject: Experimental Cal. .45 Submachine Gun, 

DA, Ord O, Washington 25, D. C., 12 Jan 53. 

To: HQ, US Army, Europe, APO 408. Attn: Ordnance Division. 


1. The information contained in the basic communication and the attached 
newspaper clipping has been noted. 

2. There is at the present time no US user requirement for a new weapon of 
the machine pistol, submachine gun or carbine class. This situation has existed 
over a period of some years, and it is believed unlikely that the using arms will 
give serious consideration to the adoption of a weapon of the type proposed by 
WOJG Loren C. Cook. However, if it is considered desirable by your Head- 
quarters, we will be pleased to receive a model of the Cook machine pistol which 
we will examine and bring to the attention of the Office, Chief, Army Field 
Forces. 

For THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE: 

René R. STUDLER, 
Colonel, Ord. Corps, Assistant. 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, EUROPE ORDNANCE DIVISION, 
. APO 403, 18 December 1952. 
C/Ord 472/84. 
Subject: Experimental Cal. .45 Sub-Machine Gun. 
To: Chief of Ordnance, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

1. Attention is invited to the newspaper clipping from the Stars & Stripes of 
14 December 1952, attached. 

2. It is requested that this office be informed as to whether or not any interest 
exists for the examination and test of this weapon in the United States. 

3. As a result of examination and very limited test firings, carried out by per- 
sonnel of this office, it has been determined that the weapon is of extremely 
simple and rugged construction, easily adaptable to inexpensive mass production 
fabrication. 

4. The completion of a second sample of this weapon is anticipated within 90 
to 120 days, since it is felt that the conduct of possible ZT tests should be with 
a new weapon rather than one which has fired 34,000 rounds. 

5. Prompt information as to the interest which should be accorded this project 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Grorce W. WHITE, 
Colonel, Ord. Corps, Chief, Ordnance Division. 
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General Cotiins. It is perennially the case that people will have 
something new and we will not adopt it. Therefore, they say that we 
are wasting money. Sometimes we have even had cases when some new 
rifle will come up that is actually better than the one we have now, but 
the degree of improvement would not be worth the purchase of the 
machine tools and the setting up of production lines to produce it. 
That has actually happened in the past, at least one instance that 
I know of. 

PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Forp. In the New York Times for last Saturday I read this 
story: 


The Army is short of funds for stripes for 100,000. 
Then it goes on to say: 


T. A. Young, Special Assistant to Army Secretary P. Stevens, made the state- 
ment in a letter to Representative Thomas J. Lane, Democrat, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Lane said that the promotion policies for enlisted men should be overhauled. 
Mr. Young replied that funds voted by the Congress “are not sufficient to permit 
promotions to fill all the vacancies in the organization tables.” 

Then there is some more to the story. 

In the hearings on the supplemental request, in a statement by Gen- 
eral Young made to this committee on February 3, 1953, there would 
seem to be some contradiction of the newspaper story, or the letter that 
was directed to Representative Lane. 

Can you explain now that seeming contradiction ? 

General Honnen. We got that this morning, Mr. Ford, and it is now 
in G-1’s hands, who is going to purify the figures, if they need purifica- 
tion in Mr. Young’s letter to Congressman Lane. We will furnish a 
copy of that reply and result for this record, if you wish it. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be very desirable to have the point of 
view of the Department of the Army because of the fact apparently 
there is some contradiction. 

General Honnen. Yes. That is being investigated now by G-1, and 
we will come up with an answer. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


RECONCILIATION OF GENERAL YOUNG’S STATEMENT WITH SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
Youne’s LETTER 


The enlisted grade structure for which funds were made available to the Army 
in the second supplemental appropriation bill, 1953, will be sufficient for the cur- 
rent fiscal year only. There are many factors to be considered in order to deter- 
mine for a particular time what distribution of strength by grade will meet the 
needs for that time. It is true that the grade structure will leave some 100,000 
grade vacancies at the end of fiscal year 1953, but the grade structure funded for 
that time is a fair and equitable step in progressing from a condition of severe 
understrength by grade to a condition approximating a complete filling of all 
organization table slots with men in the prescribed grades. Controls are always 
used to prevent too rapid promotion of personnel. In order for an individual to 
be promoted he must meet certain criteria; a prescribed length of service in his 
present grade and a prescribed length of service filling the grade vacancy to which 
he aspires is required. This amounts to reasonable insurance that the individual 
once promoted will be able to perform the duties and shoulder the responsibilities 
that the job calls for. 

A comparison of the grade structure allowed by the fiscal year 1953 supple- 
mental appropriation with that planned for end fiscal year 1954 and the structure 
needed to fill all organization table slots with men in the grade prescribed is as 
follows: 
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1953 supple- Completely 





mental on oe s,| filled organ- 
hand June | June 30, 1954 ization 
30, 1953 | | tables ! 
aclbidinadings : 46, 000 49, 700 52, 000 
s tes ctinbied d 78, 000 82, 800 90, 000 
ceiGames js 170, 000 186, 300 205, 000 
pirmavtintiatay be 280, 000 310, 500 330, 000 
De Ie Can ccctecatenssiasivecss 574, 000 629, 300 677, 000 








rhis column represents requirements if all organizations are at full strength as would be required in the 
event ofa full mobilization. Today’s Army operating on an austere basis has reduced the strength of those 
T. O. and E. and TD units not directly associated with combat or combat support. 


Note.—During fiscal year 1954, it is planned to increase promotions as indicated by the above compart- 
son by progressive promotions throughout the year, 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, from time to time there have been state- 
ments as to the myriad of boards and commissions and various gath- 
erings in all branches of the service that allegedly do not serve a useful 
purpose or function. Have you had any chance to go into that 
situation ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Not in its entirety, but I have done some work 
on the fringes, and I quite agree with the premises, there are a great 
many of these boards and commissions, and I think personally there 
are a good many of them that could be eliminated. I think there are 
too many committees, boards, and commissions. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect, as the result of your studies, that within 
a reasonably short time you can make some recommendations, both 
to the Congress and to those serving in the Department, for changes ? 

Secretary Srevens. I think it is going to take a little time, Mr. 
Ford, to come up with that. Of course, as you know, the Rockefeller 
committee is working on the overall picture and no doubt will have 
recommendations which will touch this area, and which, of course, 
would bring up the areas where statutory boards and committees 
might be affected. I think that it will take a little time, however, to 
give you anything like a comprehensive answer to the question. I can 
assure you it is a subject I am very much interested in and would like 
to see a simplification of the structure. I think it is too complicated 
in that regard. 

Mr. Forp. In our previous hearings, I believe the supplemental, a 
chart was requested to be included in the record. I think next year 
we will probably request a similar chart and we will be anxious to see 
how many changes were made, how many reductions were made, by 
the new administration. 

Secretary Stevens. I hope there will be a good many. That is cer- 
tainly our intention. 


ECONOMISTS IN DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. The Committee on Appropriations recently required from 
all agencies of the Government a table showing thé number of econ- 
omists in all branches of the executive department. It indicates that 
in the Department of Defense, Department of the Army, there are 
34 at a total cost of $283,650, or an average annual salary of $8,636. 
That is exclusive of the economists for the Corps of Engineers. 
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Just what do the economists do in the Department of the Army ? 

Secretary Srevens. I will have to get one of my associates to answer 
that question. I really do not know, Mr. Ford. I am glad that you 
brought it up. 

General Cotirns. I think that we better give you an answer for the 
record on that. That is mostly in the Office of the Secretary, and 
frankly I do not have firsthand information. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Duties or ECONOMIST As LISTED IN THE 1954 BupGer 


The title of economist as defined by the Civil Service Commission is briefly 
as follows: 

Economists include all classes of positions the duties of which are to advise 
on, administer, supervise, or perform research or other professional and scien- 
tific work in the field of economics. 

For fiscal year 1953, 42 economists and transportation economists are shown 
in the budget, but this number will have been reduced to 19 in fiscal year 1954. 
The 8 transportation economists were not included in the 34 referred to by Mr. 
Ford. 

The economists are highly useful in various fields. They provide policy 
guidance in the field of international economic affairs in the Department of 
the Army and policy actions relating to rates of exchange between the United 
States dollars and foreign currencies used by the Army throughout the world: 
develop and execute studies of managerial problems pertaining to the intra and 
interagency and particularly interindustry economics affecting Army Estab 
lishment; develop, recommend, and review policies and objectives pertaining to 
all phases of financial economies in occupied areas; serve as advisers on matters 
of broad policy affecting the worldwide movement of both personnel and cargo 
for which the Army is responsible, and which have implications with regard 
to various phases of the national economy and to mobilization planning require- 
ments as well as current Army transportation programs; conduct studies on 
major commodities such as wool and cotton to determine relative market posi- 
tion and economic trend for short-term and mobilization planning; study the 
capabilities of the industry to production quartermaster-type items in sufficient 
quantities and in accordance with the schedules that would be required for 
mobilization purposes and compile scheduled lists of items planned for produc- 
tion on a mobilization basis giving priority status to items based on workload 
construction and requirement; prepare studies on economic matters as they 
relate to the industrial mobilization planning within the medical supply indus- 
tries; prepare studies on the Korean economy in relation to their ability to 
support their Army and advise and assist the Korean Government in self-help, 


Secretary Stevens. Is that the Department of the Army alone? 

Mr. Forp. The Department of the Army alone. 

General Cotitins. How many did you say were in the Department 
of the Army? 

Mr. Forp. Thirty-four. You might be interested to know that the 
Air Force has 122; the Secretary of Defense, 23; and the Corps of 
Engineers, 38. 

Mr. Manon. If I may interject, perhaps the general public, the tax- 
paying public, will say that we have more economists than economisers 
in the Defense Establishment. 

Secretary Stevens. I think that they would. 

Mr. Forp. The Navy does not seem to have any at all. 


UNIFORMS 
I have been interested in noticing the various and numerous styles 


of uniforms worn by the people who serve in the Department of the 
Army. Right in this room there are a number of styles. 
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Is there desirability in having so much leeway ¢ 

General Corrs. All these are paid for by the officers that wear 
them. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that. 

General Co.iins. We try to limit the number. We usually give a 
period of time during which a man can wear out a uniform, and 1] 
have been struggling, : and so has my Vice Chief of Staff, for the past 
2 or 8 years with various uniform boards to reach, I hope, a final con- 
clusion as to what should be the Army’s uniform. But generally speak- 
ing, we have authorized at the present time two types of uniform 
for wear—one for more formal occasions, the dark green blouse, 
and the light-colored trousers I have on, and the other the uniform 
that General Decker has on I wear to the office daily. Why? Be- 
cause they are a lot more comfortable to me than the one I have on 
now. They do not show dirt as readily and they are little lighter 
in weight. It is the so-called Eisenhower jacket. It is authorized 
to be worn. 

We recently came to a decision, approved by Mr. Pace—and I think 
it has been reviewed by Mr. Stevens since he has taken office—to make 
the blouse the standard uniform. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by the blouse. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Before you go any further, many general officers 
have a certain amount of leeway in their uniforms. 

General Cotiins. But we never exercise it. I wear the same uni- 
form that all the other general officers wear. I could design my own 
uniform but I don’t. 

We are concerned about the question of color and the type of 
our uniforms, Mr. Ford. Our enlistment rates among our Regular 
Army soldier have been falling off quite materially in the last couple 
of years. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Cotiins. There are a number of factors involved in the 
drop in the enlistment rate. One of them is the fact that generally 
speaking among our Regular soldiers we have essentially a married 
army ina way. When I last looked at the figures 45 percent of our 
noncoms were married. Now, half the Army is Overseas, roughly. 
We cannot guarantee to all these noncommissioned officers that their 
families can accompany them overseas. We cannot guarantee that. 
to the officers, either. In Europe the normal tour of duty is 3 years. 
We try to provide housing for the last 2 years for our officers and 
our senior noncommissioned officers, but it means the first year, unless 
they happen to be sent to a station where there is plenty of housing, 
and there are some small stations that way, a man goes overseas and 
leaves his family here at home. 

Then when he comes back we can only guarantee that he will stay 
in this country about a year or less, because he is a noncom, he is a 
specialist. We need those in the Eighth Army. You cannot make 
noncoms and specialists in 4 months, as I said sometime back. There- 
fore, our regular noncoms are just going overseas constantly, which 
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means separation from their families, as a result of which our enlist- 
ment rate falls off. 

Now, the question of emoluments: The grade and rating spread 
of the Army is not comparable to what it is in the other services. We 
are doing our best to get it up to something comparable, to something 
we think our noncoms are entitled to, and I hope we will arrive at 
some solution to that, but that is a factor, and a very definite factor. 
That is partially reflected in this temporary business of having pro- 
motions you see in the Eighth Army, and since there is a limit, and 
it is reasonable that there should be a limit on the number of grades 
we can have in the various noncommissioned officer grades, the 
effect is that in the other units we cannot promote men who actually 
occupy the positions. 

Mr. Mitier. And that affects your reenlistment rate? 

General Cottrns. Very definitely. 

Mr. Mruxer. A man gets tired of being a corporal for so many years. 

General Coutins. He definitely does. 

There are other things that affect the reenlistment rate. There is 
the question of commissary privileges and post-exchange privileges 
and other such things that gradually have been whittled down. I can 
assure you it affects the morale of our noncoms. 

Then the other question of, well, appearance, you might say. We 
have had a drab uniform in the Army, originally designed for combat. 
It is an excellent uniform for that purpose, but you would not buy a 
suit of civilian clothes made out of this OD material. The young 
men who are going to enlist or reenlist, either one, are just human, 
and the nice-looking uniform of the other services appeals to them 
in comparison to this drab thing when they go to take their girl out 
for a Saturday night dance. Therefore, we have been experimenting 
to try to get a uniform that would be serviceable and yet more attrac- 
tive than the olive-drab uniform. A good many of you have seen the 
uniform we have been experimenting with for the 3d Infantry. Of 
all the things that I have had trouble getting a decision, it is on 
the question of uniforms. You can get 10 officers or noncome here 
and get 10 different views as to what the uniform ought to be. 

Mr. Manon. I had a letter from a good friend who had read an 
Associated Press story about uniforms. He said that apparefitly it 
was being proposed that the enlisted men would buy their own uni- 
forms in certain circumstances, and he was objecting to that because 
some fellows with an abundance of money would appear much better 
than the fellows who were not able to buy the new uniforms. This 
was regarded as a threat to democracy inthe Army. There is nothing 
in the picture for anything like that, is there? 

General Cotirns. I will touch on that. 

To shorten this up, we have recently come to an agreement. I 
recommended to the Secretary of the Army, and it has been approved, 
that we intend to make the standard uniform of the soldier the one 
like I now wear. He would not fight in this uniform. There is no 
necessity any longer to have the uniform that a man wears off post 
the type and color that you would fight in. This uniform I wear is, I 
think, the most satisfactory uniform that the American Army has had 
since I have known it. I think that it is good looking and simple. 
There is a question about dry cleaning the trousers, but nevertheless, 
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that is what the soldier wants. I say let us give it to him. That is 
going to be the standard uniform. 

Mr. Ostertac. If you adopted this plan, would it not mean a com- 
plete turnover ‘ 

General Cottins. We would do this over a period of years. 

Mr. Osrertaa. As to new issues / 

General Cotiins. Yes, over a period of years. 

Mr. Mutter. Would the plan contemplate the enlisted man in the 
pinks? : 

General Cottins. Yes. The same uniform that the officer has. 

Mr. Muter. Except for the insignia. 

General Cottins. Yes, but the same uniform. 

Now. this would be standard uniform. In addition to that we would 
have a blue uniform which would be optional for our men. They 
would have to buy that. We would issue this other uniform to them, 
but they could buy, if they wished, the blue uniform which again 
would be comparable to the officers’ blue uniform. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cotiins. I hope that Congress will go along with us. It is 
going to cost us a little money because even though we do it over a 
period of years you cannot get 100 percent utilization out of the old 
uniforms. I beheve that it will cost-—— 

General Decker. Between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 is the latest 
figure. 

Mr. Forp. Annually or initially ¢ 

General Decker. That is the wear-out costs. 

General Cotiins. What we intend to do when we get this under way 
is to start to do it by commands and in areas where it does not make a 
lot of difference if the soldier continues to use the old uniform. We 
will start the new uniform where the men have a chance to go to 
town on Saturday nights. 

Mr. Forp. How soon will there be funds in the budget for this 
purpose ¢ 

General Decker. There are funds in the budget for the purchase of 
uniforms. The type of uniform we will buy has just been decided. I 
talked to the chairman a few days ago and said that I would like to 
bring some soldiers up here and show the new proposed uniform 
before we went ahead with it. We have to procure uniforms rather 
soon, and we have waited to see whether to go on with the old one or 
go to the new one. This new uniform is serge. It is not exactly the 
same material as the officers’ uniform, but it will look very much like 
it. The only difference in cost is $2.40 in the initial cost of the blouse. 
There is a little more material involved. It is a little harder to manu- 
facture. There is that additional cost, but that is only on the initial 
issue. There will be no additional cost on the maintenance allowance. 

Mr. Forp. If the budget for fiscal year 1954 is approved, by implica- 
tion we are approving this new program which has been recommended ? 

General Decker. We will have the funds to purchase uniforms, but 
I would like to get an expression of opinion from the committee on 
the proposed uniform after you have seen it. 
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Mr. Ostertac. If you are going to improve and dress up the stand- 
ard issue of uniforms for the Army, why do you feel it is necessary to 
have a dress uniform of blue? 

General Cotiins. Even this uniform, in comparison with a Navy 
man, or a Marine, in my opinion, is not too attractive for night wear 
or for social functions in the evening. That is a matter of judgment, 
again. 


NARCOTIC PROBLEM IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. General Collins, it has come to me from several sources 
that I think are reliable that there is a serious problem in Korea about 
narcotic addicts. Is that true; is it a serious problem? 

General Cottrns. We are always concerned when we find the trade 
of narcotics among our soldiers. We do our very level best to put a 
stop to it. But there is no question but that there has been trading 
of narcotics in Korea. There is no doubt that a certain amount of it 
is sold to our soldiers. We fight it. We do everything in our power 
to put a stop to it. I do not say that we have stopped it a hundred 
percent, but I can assure you we know everything about the problem 
and we are doing all in our power to keep it down. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures, or are they obtainable, showing 
the number of those in Korea who have the narcotic habit in relation 
to the number in Europe, or any other part of the globe? 

General Cotzrns. We can probably check and find out. I have 
not seen any figures. I feel certain it is not a very serious proposition, 
We watch it too carefully. 

General Decker. I heard General Van Fleet testify before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee the other day, and he said it was 
really a minor problem as far as he was concerned. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently it comes to a head when the boy is dis- 
charged, either bor one reason or another. I understand that a good 
many are discharged for various infractions of Army rules and 
regulations that have some connection with their addiction. When 
they get out and because they have been given an undesirable, or a 
dishonorable discharge, they are not eligible for any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration care and consideration. The people who have talked to 
me about it seem to feel that the Army, or any of the services in Korea, 
have not done the maximum they could in trying to keep it under 
control, and as a result there is this very serious impact when the boy 
is released from the service. 

General Cotiins. I do not know what the figures are, but the 
people who say that really do not know the facts. They say they 
do not think enough is being done. They do not know unless they 
go over there and make a survey. 

I will say this also, and this is subject to correction if I am wrong, 
we do not discharge any known drug addict until we put him in a 
hospital and try to cure him. I want to check that, but I know that 
used to be our standard procedure. If we found a soldier a drug 
addict, we would not turn him loose on the community. We did 
our best to put him in the hospital and cut down his dosages. When 
he went home he might go back to it. We do our best to return 
our soldiers to civil life in at least as good physical shape and mental 
shape as when they came to us. 
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Mr. Forp. Will you give us a full report for the record of the 
situation where drug addiction is concerned ? 

General Conzins. Yes. 

Mr. Osterrac. Also what their status is at the time of discharge? 

General Cottins. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


NARCOTICS 


Complete records relative to the use of narcotics in Korea for the entire 
Korean conflict are not available. However, complete reports are available for 
an 18 months’ period from May 31, 1951, through December 31, 1952. 

Question. What is the number of military discharged for drug addiction since 
the start of the Korean conflict? 

Answer. The number of military discharged for being involved with narcotics 
during the 18 months’ period totaled 132. (This is an approximate number 
based on records available in the Pentagon.) 

Question. Do personnel involved with narcotics receive a dishonorable dis- 
charge? 

Answer. Those tried under article 134, Manual Courts Martial, are liable to 
confinement at hard labor for 5 years, dishonorable discharge, or both. During 
the 18 months’ period, 176 persons were tried and convicted; of this total 
approximately 132 received a dishonorable discharge. 

Question. Are narcotic users treated and cured before separation? 

Answer. Those persons subjected to the use of narcotics are treated by the 
military to relieve their anxiety for the use of the drug. It is impossible to 
state with any degree of accuracy that a person has been cured prior to his 
separation from the service. His subsequent reaction to military treatment is 
determined by the individual’s environment, will power, and mental outlook 
after leaving the military service. 


Miuirary Sra TRANsportT SERVICE 


Mr. Forpv. How much control does the Department of the Army 
have over the Military Sea Transport Services operating out of New 
York Harbor ? 

General Cotiins. We do not have anything to do with that. That 
is run by the Navy. 

Mr. Forp. You have no control over the security ? 

General Cottins. We have charge of security at the Army docks 
and Army installations at the port. The Army is responsible to the 
shipside of the operations of the ports. What is on the water is 
operated by the Navy. We are responsible at shipside. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Department of the Army hire the civilians that 
handle the Army gear that goes onto the dock? 

General Cottrns. I think we run all of the stevedoring. We do by 
contract, of course, but we are responsible for the people that operate 
on the docks, and I think including the stevedores that go aboard and 
do the stevedoring. We do that on a contract basis. 

Mr. Forp. Has the Army made any recent check following the 
revelations that have come out concerning highjacking and so forth 


in the New York Harbor ? 
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General Cotirys. I cannot tell you. We have been involved in that 
investigation going on in New York, I am quite sure. I do not know 
the details. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to request that the Army be prepared to 
answer in some detail in reference to this problem when we have our 
breakdown of the Army section. I intend to get the information in 
detail from this committee that has been going into it and will un- 
doubtedly question whoever the witnesses are on that problem as far as 
the Army is concerned. 

General Cotiins. Right, sir. 


HARBOR CRAFT AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. General Collins, one of our colleagues in the House, Rep- 
resentative Shelley, of California, wrote the chairman of the su- 
committee about the buildup of facilities in the San Francisco and 
west-coast area for the handling of overseas shipments and com- 
plained about the fact that there were ample facilities available in 
the civilian yards and docks. 

Are you familiar with that situation ? 

General Cotiins. Not in detail, sir. However, we have had a re- 
view of that by the commanding general of the Sixth Army when 
General Clark was out there. Whether it covers this particular point 
or not, Iam not positive. We have had surveys made in order to avoid 
duplication as between the services, and I would suggest if there is 
a particular point that you wish to have investigated, send it to the 
Department and we will have an investigation made and a proper 
answer. 

(This information will be furnished the committee upon completion 
of an investigation. ) 

Mr. Mirier. There have been a great many questions, and I am go- 
ing to be brief so that some of the other members will get a chance. 


ADVANCE PLANNING FOR KOREA 


I do want to comment, Mr. Secretary and General Collins, about 
the matter that I was talking about the other day, about this advance 
planning for Korea. It seems to me that the discussion we have had 
about ammunition points up what I would like to see—a budget that 
is based on what is the probable program for the coming year rather 
than what we would like it to be. It seems to me some of the diffi- 
culties such as whether sufficient appropriations were made for ammu- 
nition could be handled a good deal better if we had budgeted on a 
realistic basis. 


COMMITTEES AND EXCESS PERSONNEL 


The only other comment I want to make is a follow-up on Mr. Ford’s 
questions about committees and excess personnel. I am wondering if 
there might not be quite a field for payroll savings—and I suppose 
my bar associations will think that disloyal—with respect to the 
number of lawyers down there. It seems to me that there are a lot 
of lawyers working for the Defense Department as well as every other 
department. Wherever one turns, there is a special counsel to advise 
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at nearly every echelon. While I am the last one to depreciate the 
need of legal advice, it is my profession, I sometimes wonder if you 
do not have, like the economists that Mr. Ford spoke about, too many 
lawyers and, as a result, too many legal technicalities. 

Is there not room for economy in that field 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Miller, on the last point, Mr. Wilson has 
got Mr. Hansell, who was formerly an Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
and a lawyer of note, to come down and join him temporarily for the 
purpose of reviewing the whole area you have just referred to of the 
lawyers in the Department of Defense and in the various services 
to see what might be done along the line of streamlining the situation 
and getting a reduction in the number of lawyers in the various de 
partments. ‘That is under way at the present time. 

Mr. Miturr. I think you will find substantial savings can probably 
be made without any damage to the public service. 

Secretary Srevens. On the other point, I would just like to say that 
I concur fully in what you said with respect to including the Korean 
war in the appropriate budget estimates. I have said so to Mr. Wil 
son, and I know that he is sympathetic to that, also. 

Mr. Mitirr. It may be unpleasant, but I am afraid we must face 
the facts. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Osrertrac. General Collins, just to clear up a bit a subject 
that perhaps has been covered but, as I understand it, you contemplate 
1,555,000 as this year’s total goal of military personnel in the Army ? 

General Cotiins. That is man-years. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What percentage of that total will be in Korea, or 
how many men? 

General Coins. I can supply that to you for your information, but 
I cannot insert it in the record. 

Mr. Osrertac. And also for other parts of the world outside the 
continental United States. 

General Cottins. I will give you that personally, but it cannot be 
put in the record. 

When it comes to the detailed discussion of money for personnel, 
you are going to be going into that in most minute detail. We will 
get the information for you. Iam afraid that we cannot put it in the 
record, 

(The information referred to has been furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Osrertac. I am trying to get clearly in my own mind what the 
picture is in regard to our overall personnel. 

General Coriins. We endeavor to keep. our units overseas at 100- 
percent strength in manpower. Here at home we keep selected units 
at 100-percent strength. For the others we do not ask Congress for 
personnel to keep them at 100-percent strength, but, generally speak- 
ing, we maintain them at 65-percent strength because of the fact that 
in the event of emergency we could readily fill up those units with 
men who had volunteered or who had had other service, or who could 
fill positions that do not require extended training. 

Mr. Hruska. General Collins, when you concluded your testimony 
the other day you indulged in a couple of general conclusions. I do 
not find them in your typewritten report here. 
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General Cottins. They were off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hruska. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I say this, Mr. Chairman: The gentlemen who 
are here at the table as witnesses this afternoon, the Secretary and 
General Collins, are here, of course, on a policy level and not the ex- 
press detail which will be picked up by the committee handling this 
branch of the service later. I think the policy has been very literally 
covered. So far as I am concerned I have no further inquiries about 
it. Due to the lateness of the hour and the fact that for years we 
have talked about these things back and forth I see no reason to take 
any more of your time so far as I am concerned. 

General Cottins. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. Thank you very much, General. 

General Cottins. Thank you very much for your courtesy, gentle- 
men. I greatly appreciate it. 

Secretary Stevens. I also thank you. 


REDUCTION IN UNIT COST OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask a few questions and it 
will be satisfactory if either you or General Collins make reply. 

I have been crusading for years to get a reduction in the unit cost 
of military equipment, into which 60 percent of the defense dollar 
goes. I do not want to belabor this question at = length now, be- 
cause we have discussed it previously with the Secretary of Defense 
and others. But I would like you to provide a statement, too, Sec- 
retary Stevens, as to any plans which you may have for securing a 
reduction in the unit cost of items which the Army must purchase. 
Could you give an overall statement of your views as to economies 
that might ‘possibly be effected in the Army, Mr. Secretary? You 
have come from the field of business into the Department of Defense 
and your background is such that it would seem you would have a 
good opportunity to promote the interests of the taxpayer in your 
service at the Pentagon. 

Secretary Srevens. I also am ext remely interested in the reduction 
of the unit costs of items which the Army must purchase. It is my 
plan to press for such reductions by every means at my command 
consistent with encouraging the development of the most effective 
weapons and equipment. 

I do not feel that I have been on this job long enough to make an 
overall statement as to economies that might possibly be made in the 
future. I sincerely hope that my experience both in business and in 
Army procurement during World War II has provided me with ex- 
perience which will be useful in attempting to achieve lower unit costs. 

You have my assurance that I will make every effort to achieve 
lowest possible unit costs. 


AMMUNITION SITUATION 


Mr. Manon. In regard to the ammunition problem, I wish you 
would make sure, in response to a question of Mr. Wigglesworth 
earlier in the afternoon, that you give us a full, a complete and thor- 
oughly understandable story of the ammunition situation. The 
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members of this subcommittee have been concerned about the problem 
since the early days of the fighting in Korea. 

I would like to know the extent of the losses of ammunition by 
the ROK forces in Korea and by our own forces. In other words, at 
some stages of the Korean war, our forces have had to fall back 
rather rapidly and they have had to abandon considerable ammuni- 
tion and military equipment. Give us as much detail as you reason- 
ably can with respect to the losses of ammunition and of other types 
of equipment by our own soldiers and by the ROK forces. 

General Coti1ns. I will furnish you that information as soon as I 
can get a report from the Far East Command. 





Turespay, Marcu 10, 1953. 
New Army UNIFORMS 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. G. H. DECKER, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY. 

BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN. H. B. POWELL, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-1 

CoOL. I. J. DYEKMAN, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Wieeteswortu. General Decker is here this afternoon to give 
us a picture of what is in contemplation with respect to new uniforms. 
General, you may proceed. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, as General Collins indicated yes- 
terday, the Army is contemplating a new uniform for its enlisted men. 
I believe General Collins gave you the reasons that prompted the 
change. 

These uniforms that you see before you are what have been pro- 
posed by the Uniform Board appointed to consider the matter, and 
approved by the Chief of Staff and Secretary of the Army. 

We will adopt this uniform unless there is some objection to it on 
the part of some of the committees of Congress. 

Actually, the uniform is similar in appearance to the present uni- 
form worn by officers. As you can see, the contrasting coat and 
trousers resemble very closely the uniform worn by General Powell 
over there. At a distance it would be rather hard to distinguish the 
difference. 

This uniform replaces the Eisenhower jacket which was a uniform 
designed to be an all-purpose-wear jacket, for office use, drill, and for 
combat in the field. 

This new uniform is only for garrison wear; there is another field 
uniform for the man in the field. 

Mr. Scrtvner. The second man over there is wearing the present 
uniform, is that right? 

General Deckmr. That is correct. The two men on either side are 
wearing the new aniform. The man on the extreme right is wearing 
the optional blue uniform, which is not an item of issue but which 
can be purchased by the enlisted men if they want to buy it. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortu. What is the difference between Nos. 1 and 3? 

General Decker. They are exactly the same. The difference here 
is that you have two men of slightly different build, one rather tall 
and slender and the other on the stoc ky side. 


COsT 


The difference in cost for this uniform is $2.40, which is all in the 
jacket. The new uniform will cost $2.40 more than the present uni- 
form. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are now talking about the dark-green blouse 
and the pink trousers ? 

General Decker. The cost for the trousers is exactly the same. 
There is no increase in cost there. 

Mr. Ostrertac. You are comparing the cost with that of the cost 
of the Eisenhower jacket ? 

General Decker. That is correct. That is by reason, of course, of 
the additional cloth; also there is a better tailoring job involved in 
making this blouse. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no difference in the price of the caps? 

General Decker. There would be no difference in the price of the 
caps. Actually, this cap is not the normal issue cap. This cap is 
adapted to this uniform as well as to the other. There will be no 
change in the cap. 

Mr. Forp. Under the proposed plan, when a man is inducted into 
the Army, what will he get by way of a first-time issue ? 

General Decker. Initially, during the period of phasing in the new 
one, he will get two uniforms, one of the old and one of the new. The 
old ones will be phased out and the new one will be phased in gradually. 
It will be 18 months after we start procuring this uniform ‘before we 
can actually put the Army in it. We have got to get some stocks of it 
before we can go to issing them. 


DATE OF ISSUE OF NEW UNIFORM 


T would like to have one of the other witnesses give you a statement 
about when these uniforms will be issued. 

General Marsuauu. Taking April 1 as our starting point—April 1 
of this year—by October 1 of 1954 we will wear this uniform. 

Mr. Scrivner. Identify the uniform for the record. Tell us what 
you mean when you say “this uniform.” 

General Marsuatu. Shade 33 with the jacket. Beginning October 
1, 1954, one of the new uniforms will be issued and one of the present 
shade 33. That would go on until April 1, 1956, by which time we 
would phase in the new uniform and issue two, The wearout limit 
for the old uniform would be 1958. 

Mr. Ostertac. What about the stocks on hand? 

General Marswatu. We have enough to last us until April of 1956. 
That is the reason we set these different dates. -We will have to go into 
action on April 1 in order to meet those dates. 

Mr. Forp. How ne ago was shade 33 authorized ? 

General Marsa. I do not. know; early in the war. 

General Decker. In the early days of World War II. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you have any commitments or orders ahead ¢ 
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General MarsHaui. My inventory figures include those on order. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. The white shirt and black tie could be worn 
with either one of these uniforms? 

General Decker. That is correct. That is, if they were authorized. 
That would be a matter of regulation. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of shoes would be regular issue under the new 
setup ¢ 

General Decker. The same shoes, the brown. 


DRESS UNIFORM 


Mr. Ostertae. This issue would not apply to the dress uniform, 
would it? 

General MarsHaL_. Not for the blue uniform; no, sir. 

General Decker. For the blue uniform, black shoes. Those are 
purchased by the man. That is not paid for out of appropriated 
funds, 

Mr. Manon. What would this ensemble cost? 

General Decker. About $80. 

Mr. Manon. Is that just the blouse and the trousers? 

General Marsuay, The whole outfit; shoes and cap and shirt and 
tie as well. 

General Powe.ti, That is a commercial price from a commercial 
tailor. There is no Government issue involved there. 

General Decker. The other one costs about $45 

Mr. WiceLeswortnu. That is for everything? 

Mr. Scrivner. It excludes the cap, does it not? 

General Drcxer. No; it includes the cap. Actually I think it is 
$47. 

Mr. Manon. Do the men like the blue uniform ? 

Greneral Powe. To give you our background on that, in 1947, after 
World War II, the Army employed researchers from the University 
of Michigan, and worldwide they checked the opinion in the Army. 
We had at that time various types of uniforms and came up with a 
strong sentiment for a blue uniform, either optional or otlerwise. 

We have rechecked that beginning in 1950 and we find a strong senti- 
ment among professional soldiers that they would like to have the 
privilege of such a purchase. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, one of the writers has said that “variety 
is the spice of life that gives it all its flavor.” That would be the best 
argument in favor of a blue uniform, because the man would be getting 
something different. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be equivalent to wearing a tuxedo or white 
tie and tails in civilian life, would it not? 

General Powerit. Yes, sir. He could wear it any place. 

Mr. Sortvner. No, he could not wear it any place, because you do 
not dress up in white tie and tails or in a tuxedo and black Homburg, 
just to goany place. These are for special occasions. 

Mr. Manon. Would he wear this uniform going to a movie or to 
church—I am referring to the blue uniform ? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a dress uniform for both summer and winter? 

General Powe. No, sir; this is the winter uniform. 

Mr. Forp. What does he do in the summertime? 
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SUMMER UNIFORM 


General Powexi. For the summertime we have, as you know, a uni- 
form of cotton worsted material for both officers and enlisted men. 
The officer is required to purchase a coat. The enlisted man may 
purchase one at his option. This does not involve any change in our 
present summer uniform. 

Mr. Forp. I am not familiar with your present summer uniform. 

General Powerex. It is the same as the uniform I have on, but it 
is made of a light material. That is, the dress uniform. The duty 
uniform is a shirt and trousers only and will be made of cotton— 


khaki color. 


PURCHASE OF DRESS UNIFORM 


Mr. Manon. How are we going to answer those who say that a 
soldier ought not to have to pay for any of his wearing apparel and 
that they all ought to be dressed on the same basis, that there should 
not be any discrimination whatever? If you have this special dress 
uniform optional, some of the men will have it and some will feel 
that they cannot afford it and you develop a feeling of class conscious- 
ness and perhaps a bad psychological situation. 

General Powreiu. We believe, Mr. Mahon, that this uniform will 
give the soldier a very fine dress uniform. However, we know that in 
any group of individuals some will save their money to dress up more 
than others. We think it would be a healthy thing to give that priv- 
ilege to our men. 

Mr. Manon. That would be in the purchase of the blue uniform? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And these other uniforms which would be new would 
be issued to them ? 

General Powreii. Each man would have one of these. We think 
it is a fine outfit. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the prime purpose of the new uniform, the 
dark green blouse and the slacks? When will they be worn? 

General Powe. They will be worn as a dress uniform for cere- 
monies, for off-duty wear and for duty like guard duty, where a man 
is on public display. That is as distinguish 1ed from the combat uni- 
form, which is developed as specialized clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I may be old fashioned, but I will say that this uni- 
form of the dark green blouse and pink slacks, white shirt and black 
tie will look just as fine as anything that could be worn, including 
white tie and tails. 

General Powe. Yes, sir. We are very proud of it. However, 
as I have told you, we are trying to please the taste of these fine men 
we have got and we have found that a great many of them would like 
to have the privilege of buying the blue uniform. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any difference between the quality of the cloth 
of these uniforms? What is the percentage of the wool in the present 
material and that contemplated ? 

General MarsHatu. Both uniforms are 100 percent wool. The pro- 
posed dress uniforms are a serge material. The blue dress material 
is more of a doeskin and is a higher grade of wool than in the serge. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I notice that you are coming back to the large chev- 
rons again. 

General Powe. Yes, sir. We have found that the large chevrons 
are more desirable from the man’s viewpoint than the small ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why did you ever go to the small ones? 

General Powe.u. I was not here when that decision was made. 

Mr. WiesteswortH. The officer’s uniform would remain the same? 

General Powe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. No change is contemplated / 

General Powerit. No change. In effect, we would be following the 
same general principle now followed by the Air Force where the color 
of the uniform for both officers and enlisted men, and the general 
appearance of it, are the same. 


NYLON AND GOLD BULLION BRAID 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the material of the hash mark in the seam 
down the trousers? 

Colonel DyexmaAn. That is yellow nylon, the striping on the trou- 
sers. It is not gold; it is nylon. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I asked the question. That man is not 
more than 10 feet from me now and it has all of the appearance of 
gold bullion braid. 

General Powe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference in cost between the gold bul 
lion as against the nylon ? 

Colonel Dyekman. The difference between the nylon and the gold 
bullion is considerable, nylon being a few cents for a gold stripe around 
the sleeve, whereas in the bullion it would be somewhere between $2.50 
and $4. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the cost of putting it on as between the gold 
bullion and the nylon? Is it more for the gold bullion than the nylon ? 

Colonel Dyrxman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the material on the green blouse? Is that gold 
bullion or nylon ? 

Colonel Drexman. That is just a silk thread. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. The broad stripes on the blue uniform, around 
the sleeve, indicates an enlistment for each stripe ? 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does that mean four enlistments for that man? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. The small gold stripe below the broad ones 
would be on all uniforms? 

Colonel DyEkman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What about the gloves? 

Colonel Dyexman. The gloves are optional. 

Mr. Forp. In your budget for the fiscal year 1954 are there included 
funds to start this program—additional funds? 


COST REFLECTED IN BUDGET 


General Decker. There is money for uniforms in that budget. 
There is still money in 1953 that has not been spent for uniform 
cloth. We do not want to buy any more of the old uniforms if we 
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are going to the new one, so we have been holding that up until a 
decision was made, until we know which one we are going to buy. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the difference in cost between the two? 

General Decker. $2.40 per uniform for this coat rather than for 
that jacket ; that is the only difference. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Have you included that increase in cost in your 
budget request for 1954? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

General MarsHatu. The first budget cost would be in 1955, because 
we are operating from a stock fund. 

Mr. OsrerraG. For uniforms? 

General MarsHALu. Yes, sir. 


REASONS FOR MAKING PRESENTATION TO COMMITTEE = 


Mr. Manon. What is the point of this presentation’ Are you ask- 
ing for the acquiescence of the committee, or are you telling us what 
you have done—or what is the score ? 

General Decker. We did not want to adopt this uniform without 
coming to this committee and telling you exactly what we had, and 
finding out if there was any objection on the part of the committee. 
The Army is authorized to go ahead with this and could have done so 
without coming to you, but we like to keep you posted on what we are 
doing. For that reason we are here. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I think that is a step in the right direction, in line 
of cooperation. That has not always been done. Some of us are not 
without some experience of ourown. As of now I will go with you 100 
percent on the dark green blouse and the pinks, despite the fact that 
we are at war. Now we are at war and it is a little difficult for me 
to accept the idea of the blue dress uniform until we get that war out 
of the way. Dress uniforms have been more of a peacetime item. We 
are not at peace; we are in a very serious war. I am just wondering 
what will be the psychology of the taxpaying public who will not 
know that they are not paying for this dress uniform? After all, you 
have got to take things as they are, not as you want them to be. 

My own guess is that there willbe a great deal of resentment in the 
hearts of many people, especially those who have lost their own sons 
during this Korean war, who have sons in Korea, as well as many 
who have had sons in hospitals for an interminable length of time if 
they see during a war a large number of our military men, enlisted 
men and officers, going out somewhere for social affairs in the evenings 
in a dress uniform such as this. I think it would create a lot of discon- 
tent and perhaps boomerang against the services. 

There cannot be any objection to the new green uniform. That 
should be a source of pride not only of the man himself but of the peo- 
ple who are looking at him. Anyone going out in that dark green 
blouse, with a white shirt and black tie, would make a very fine ap- 
pearance and there would not be any ostentatious display which would 
create any revulsion on the part of a great many people during this 
war. 

General Decker. There is a great deal in what you have said, Mr. 
Scrivner. This is, of course, a ‘long- range program of the Army. I 
am quite sure that General Collins and the Secretary will consider 
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what you have said so far as the timing of the adoption of the blue 
uniform is concerned. 

Mr. HrusKa. What has been the reaction of other committees be- 
fore which you have made similar displays ¢ 

General Decker. This is the first committee before which such a 
display has been made. I know that it is going to be shown to the 
Armed Services Committees of both Houses and to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee as well as to this committee. This is the first 
appearance. 

Mr. OsrertaG. May I comment here in support of what Mr. Scriv- 
ner has said? I well remember the days when I came back from 
France, after World War I. I purchased a new uniform out of my 
own pocket, in order to go home in a new uniform. I was proud 
enough to want to have a decent-looking uniform when I went home. 
| know how these fellows feel and what they think when they are im- 
properly clad, particularly when they are going out in public or going 
back to their home town. I can see where a decent-looking uniform 
would make them much more proud of their service. 

General Decker. That is the primary reason for this, sir. 


ALTERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF UNIFORM 


Mr. Forp. Let me ask you this question. A man is issued a uniform 
when he comes into the Army. He is thin when he comes in and by 
reason of the good chow that you give him, he gains weight, to the 
point where his uniform does not fit him. What do you do in such 
instances? Do you provide a tailoring service for the man ? 

General Marsuauu. In answer to your first question, we issue a man 
a uniform upon induction. If during a short period of time, say 3 to 
6 months, he gains weight, we have in our budget an amount to cover 
the reissue of a uniform, if we find that he has completely outgrown 
his original uniform. Otherwise we alter it for him. But that is a 
one-time affair. After that he is on his own. 

Mr. Forp. You alter his uniform at the expense of the Department 
of the Army ¢ 

General MarsHaty. That is right. If he has completely outgrown 
the uniform, and cannot wear it, we issue him a new one. 

Mr. Osrertrac. And then do you reissue the old uniform to someone 
else? 

General Marsuauy. That is correct, sir. That is a one-time affair. 
After that he gets his monthly maintenance allowance and he is on 
his own and must pay for it himself. 


ISSUANCE OF UNIFORM ON DISCHARGE 


Mr. Scrivner. We have had discussions in the past, and it is time 
to discuss the subject again, of the practice of the issuance of uniforms 
on discharge. With the rapid turnover that you have in the Army 
now, the cost of that program could run as much as $100 million a year. 

What happens to the uniform after the man goes home? Of how 
much value is it to him? He may wear it for y ard work, hunting, or 
ag Why would it not be good practice, when a man is about to 

be discharged, to permit him ‘to send home for civilian clothes, or 
require him to return the uniform when he gets home, which could 
then be salvaged and reissued. 
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General Decker. I will speak generally to that point, but I think 
General Powell and General Marshall can elaborate on my remarks. 

The Department of the Army is quite aware of the situation which 
you mention. However, when the man comes to the end of his enlist- 
ment, his uniform usually has been worn to the point where it would 
not be suitable in most cases for further issue. 

On the other hand, we hope that a great many of these men coming 
out of the service will go into the Reserve; provision has been made 
for them to take that uniform with them and to wear it in their 
Reserve training, and so forth. On the converse side, the people com- 
ing into the Army from the Reserve would bring their uniform back 
with them eventually. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us get down to the practicalities of the situa- 
tion. I have talked to these men. In the first place, if the uniform 
is in as bad condition as you indicate, he is issued a brandnew uniform 
before he is discharged. The very great proportion of the men have 
no desire to put the uniform on again. Under the law, they will be 
in the Reserve; yes, most of them. But they do not intend to partici- 
pate in any drill and they will not do it if they do not have to. 

They are not going back into active service unless they are recalled. 
Furthermore, at the time of discharge, most of them have been trained 
down fairly well. After they have been out for a while and eating 
their wife’s cooking or their mother’s cooking, they gain weight. They 
can no longer get their trousers on and the blouse becomes tight, and 
the older the man gets, the less perfectly the uniform fits. The result 
is that millions of uniforms have just been put into a box and put into 
the basement or in the attic where they become food for moths but 
never again serve a useful purpose, or are worn in nonmilitary 
pursuits. 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


General Decker. I presume you understand the cash clothing allow- 
unce under which the man operates. He is issued an initial allowance 
which includes uniforms. If he were to buy a uniform just before 
discharge he would have to take his maintenance allowance to buy 
that uniform. 

Mr. Scrivner. But all of them are not on the allowance. 

General Decker. Not those overseas in combat areas, but all those 
in the Zone of the Interior are and in the other overseas areas except 
Korea they are on that kind of allowance. The cash allowance was 
established in order to try to get the men to take better care of their 
clothing and thereby profit from it, at the same time. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it has resulted in many of the men wearing their 
uniforms much longer than is right for proper appearance. Their 
cash balance increases, but the appearance suffers. 

General Decxer. Yes; in some cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. So it has not worked as well as we thought it would 
as far as Uncle Sam in concerned. 

General Decker. It has its limitations, but is one of the best systems 
we have been able to devise to get the soldier to take an interest in 
conserving that uniform. 

Mr. Forp. How much does he get as a uniform allowance? 

General Decker. He gets $4.20 a month for the first 3 years and 
after that it goes up to $5.40. 
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Mr. Osterrac. Is that while he is in the Reserve ? 

General Decker. No; that is while the man is on active duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. I still think that the question that I raised should 
be given serious attention, because the cost runs into a great many 
millions of dollars. Actually, while as you say, he might get into the 
active Reserve and take his uniform with him, you have a lot of paper 
work there and if he comes back from the Reserve into the service, 
you have mors paper work. So, in practical effect, you are just as 
well off, if he does come back into the service, to issue a uniform to him 
at that time, just as you do in the National Guard; a uniform that will 
fit him at the time he reenters service. 

General Decker. It is a question of either giving him a uniform to 
wear home or providing him with civilian clothes. 

Mr. ScrivNer. You could give him permission to send home for 
civilian clothes or, on the other hand, when he returns home, provide 
him a postage pre-paid container that he can drop the uniform in and 
send it back to some one Quartermaster depot for salvage or re-issue. 


ISSUE OF UNIFORMS TO NATIONAL GUARDSMEN 


Mr. Forp. What would be the situation in the case of a man without 
any previous Army service who went into the National Guard? What 
would he get as issue under this new program ¢ 

General Decker. Eventually this new uniform would be issued to 
civilian components as well as the active Army and he could get one 
of these uniforms. The Guard does not get as much in the way of an 
initial allowance for uniforms and other clothing as does the full time 
soldier who has to wear it every day. 

Mr. Forp. But this new issue would be applicable to the Guard? 

General Decker. Yer; eventually. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Are there any other questions or observations? 
If not, we thank you, General Decker. 

General Decker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Wepnespay, May 27, 1953. 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1954 
WITNESSES 


HON, ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 

LT. GEN. GEORGE DECKER, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT COLGLAZIER, CHIEF, CONTROL OFFICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 


Mr. Forp. This morning the committee is pleased to have again 
as its witnesses the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Robert T. Stevens, and 
the Chief of Staff, General Collins. These gentlemen are to discuss 
with us the revised budget estimates with which we have been pre- 
sented since their first appearance some weeks ago. 
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I wish to make an observation or two, Mr. Secretary. I think it 
has been obvious to everybody that the transition of the Department 
of the Army has been very well handled, and I think that there is 
prac tically a unanimous feeling on the part of the people, both in the 
Congress and elsewhere, that we are very fortunate to have you as the 
Secretary. I would like to make the personal comment that in mv 
opinion, the attitude of the Army under your guidance has been 
excellent in trying to reevaluate the problems of the Army and to 
cooperate in the effort to achieve a slightly different point of view. 

I cannot say that as unqualifiedly for one of the other branches of 
the service, and I think it is a compliment to you and the military 
leaders in the Army for the way it has been handled. We can look 
forward to a very fine operating Department under your civilian 
control. 

We have a prepared copy of your statement, and we had tenta- 
tively thought that perhaps you would like to file your statement for 
the record. You might then discuss with us some general observa- 
tions and answer some questions. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Now, Mr. Secretary, would you rather wait to answer 
any general questions until after General Collins has made his state- 
ment? 

Secretary Stevens. I think I would, Mr. Chairman, although | 
might make just a brief extemporaneous comment or two, if that is 
agreeable to you and the committee. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 


Secretary Stevens. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
express appreciation for the vote of confidence that you so generously 
gave us in your opening remarks. It makes me feel that we have a 
still greater obligation than I have alw ays felt we had to try to handle 
this job in the appropriate manner from the standpoint of the Con- 
gress, of the Army and the American people. 

I would like to just say 2 or 3 things and then turn it over to 
General Collins and, perhaps, he can make his statement, and we can 
jointly answer questions, if that is agreeable to the committee. 

My first comment is with respect to him, because it is not possible 
for me to have been as closely associated with General Collins as I 
have been during the last 4 months and not have acquired the utmost 
respect for his great contribution to what has gone on in the Depart- 
ment of the Army over the past 4 years, the period of his service 
having covered the complete period of the Korean war which involved 
the building up from a 590,000 peacetime Army to an Army of the 
present proportions, and I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
express to you gentlemen and to General Collins on the record my 
great admiration and respect for what he has done, not only for the 
Army, but also for the country. 


EFFECT OF KOREA ON BUDGET 
Then I would like to touch just briefly on the Korean situation, 


as it affects the budget because, as you know, we do have figures in 
the budget this time for the Korean war. 
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| just would like to be sure that the comparison of the budget 
submitted in January with the one that is now before you is perfectly 
clear so far as the yardstick that we apply to gate is concerned, and 
[ make that clear by reminding you that the January budget, being 
$12,100 million was actually reduced in this new budget by approxi- 
mately $1 billion, and then there was added back a figure in the 
neighborhood of $2.5 billion which brought us to the $13,671 million 
now before the committee. I think it is important to give that at 
some point, and important for the country at large to understand 
what the impact of that on our budget is In other ‘words, it is larger 
on the basis of the figures, but the comparison shows that the Army 
is making a vigorous attempt here to take its part of the reduced 
budget when using the same common denominator on both bases. 


AMMUNITION PROGRAM 


Then I would like to comment very briefly on the ammunition 
situation and to say that I am completely confident, so far as the Far 
East is concerned, that our situation supplywise on ammunition is 
what it should be. There is no reservation on that at all. 

Mr. Forp. Did you say, “what it should be’’? 

Secretary SreveNs. Yes, sir; what it should be. We are up to our 
authorized levels right along the line. 

Of course, it may vary from day to day on a given size of ammuni- 
tion, but fundamentally, and without any exception I knew of, we are 
up to authorized levels in the Far East and are in very good shape 
there. 

We have also backed our own Seventh Army with adequate sup- 
plies of ammunition for their current requirements in Europe. 

We are beginning now to make some progress on the two remaining 
important areas in ammunition. One is the MDAP requirements on 
which we have been be hind, as you know, and on which I think now 
we are now beginning to pick up, and which I have every confidence 
will be taken care of within a reasonable period of time. I cannot 
give you the exact period of time, as I do not know, but I think we are 
going to do better on that than some people would perhaps figure. 

That brings us to the question of our own reserves which are not in 
the shape we would like to have them, They are building them up 
but it is going to take a period of time to get them in the shape we 
would like to have them. 

The ammunition program is really rolling. I have been into it at 
great length in many parts of the country, and I have every con- 
fidence that we have that problem under control. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADEQUATE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


I would like to touch briefly on a move that I am very much inter- 
ested in, and which we are actively proceeding with, and that is the 
establishment of an adequate accounting system in our roughly 100 
depot activities in the Zone of the Interior. 

We have figures on items, as you know, but we have never yet 
gotten installed across the board the proper kind of dollar accounting, 
and the problem was to show at all times the relationship between 
inventory issues, turnover, mobilization reserve, and so forth. 
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I am now engaged in the program, and I have touched on it at 
some length in my statement, of contracting with proper certified 
ysublic accountants to help us install in these depots an adequate 
Gndinesitike accounting system, not only to install that system, but 
to help us train the civilian personnel of the Department of the 
Army to carry it on, so that once that is completed we will have for 
the benefit of the management of the Department of the Army the 
figures that business peonle want in order to operate their business on 
an efficient basis. 

The real value of this, without the Army taking an overoptimistic 
view, is that it is going to reveal substantial areas for savings in the 
operation of the vast Department of the Army. 

Now, we hope to be able to put this accounting system into effect 
completely during the new fiscal year which is about to start. 

Anything that we can do in the way of getting it in in less than a 
full fiscal year will be so much to the good, because I would like to 
see it have as much impact as possible on our calculations for the 
budget for the fiscal year 1955. 

I want to mention that as a major Army project which I think 
will produce excellent results. 


ADEQUACY OF REVISED BUDGET 


Then just to wind up this brief opening statement, I do not sup- 
pose any military organization ever has gotten, or probably ever will 
get everything that it wants, and that is the way it should be. We 
have to be realistic. 

However, I think I would like to say that it is my opinion that the 
Army can and should live within the framework of the budget which 
is now before you gentlemen. It cuts out some things we needed or 
thought we needed. 

I would like to say that the Army cannot withstand any and all 
conceivable disasters that might arise in the world, but I do say that 
taking into account the whole picture of the American economy, 
compared with the tremendous expenditures involved for the military 
as a whole, it seems reasonable to me, as I have observed this thing 
so far, that the budget now before you is one that should permit us to 
maintain an effective fighting force within the framework of the 
problems as they exist in the world today. 

That is just a brief opening statement, Mr. Chairman, to try to 
highlight a few of the things that I am personally very much interested 
in, and that I feel important to bring before the committee. 

Most of that is touched on in the statement. 

(The statement submitted by Secretary Stevens is as follows:) 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee again to dis- 
cuss the Army’s revised budget estimate for fiscal year 1954. 

Since this may be the last occasion on which General Collins and I shall appear 
together before this committee, I should like to take a moment to pay tribute to 
him for his untiring efforts during four of the most difficult years in the history of 
our nation. General Collins has served as Chief of Staff of the Army throughout 
the entire period of the Korean war, a time in which the Army has expanded from a 
peacetime force of 593,000 men to a well-trained, well-equipped force of nearly 
three times that size. During the 3 years of the Korean war, he has been faced 
with many complex problems—problems requiring for their resolution perception, 
leadership and ability of the highest order. He has been equal to every demand 
made upon him. 

The budget which I am here to discuss with you today differs substantially from 
the budget which was presented to you in January, most importantly in that for 
the first time since fiscal year 1951, the Army is including substantial provisions 
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for the continued support of combat in Korea throughout the entire fiscal year, 
or until June 30, 1954. As you know, the annual Army budgets for fiscal year 1952 
and 1953 made only insignificant provision for Korea and the earlier 1954 budget 
which was before you was prepared on the assumption that hostilities would 
terminate by June 30, 1953. Much as we hope that a truce will yet be achieved 
there before that date, it is not realistic to make our fiscal plans on a peacetime 
basis when our country is at war. Our task, as President Eisenhower has pointed 
out, is to provide for the costs of the Korean war so long as it may continue. 

The revised fiscal year 1954 budget request is for $13,671,000,000. Because we 
have ineluded provision for financing Korea, the dollar total is more than the 
original submission which, with two exceptions, made no provision for Korea. 
On the other hand, reductions have been made in other areas. Careful review and 
close scrutiny of the earlier budget request has revealed some areas where more 
efficient utilization of manpower and other resources can be achieved. A reduc- 
tion of 85,200 spaces in the average strength of the Army has been made which 
will result in an end strength on June 30, 1954, of 117,000 men below the original 
budget program. 

The budget submitted to you in January of this year has been reduced approxi- 
mately $1 billion. Sums subsequently added to provide for partial financing of 
the Korean war, however, aggregate approximately $2.5 billion. 


KOREA 


This budget, generally speaking, provides for the personnel, facilities and 
ammunition costs of the Korean war, as well as for some of the costs of the materiel. 
It also provides for a further augmentation of ROK forces. Funds are provided 
to procure some but not all of the hard goods, other than ammunition, such «s 
artillery and vehicles, required to replace those which will be consumed during 
fiscal year 1954 if the war continues throughout the fiscal year 1954 at the 
present level. But in this connection, I should point out that deliveries of all hard 
goods during fiscal year 1954 will substantially exceed worldwide expenditures, 
including Korea, so that our reserve position will be better on July 1, 1954, than it 
is now, even if the war in Korea continues at the present rate. 

The question has frequently been put to me, ‘How much has the Korean war 
cost the Army to date?”’ This is not easy to answer because no attempt has been 
made to set up a separate cost accounting system for Korea and there is a wide 
area for the application of judgment as to how a cost common to many activities 
should be allocated. 

However, I am sure you will be interested in a recent estimate which I have had 
prepared. This estimate, which is based on the total value of shipments to Korea, 
and on the extra personnel costs such as combat duty pay, places the cumulative 
cost to the Army of the Korean war through June 30, 1953, at about $15 billion. 
On this basis it is estimated that of the total $15 billion dollar cost, $5.5 billion is 
the part which represents the cost to the Army of the Korean war for fiscal year 
1953. I should point out, however, that these estimates do not reflect the net 
cost of the Korean war since they include the total cost of equipment and supplies 
shipped to Korea rather than the difference between the cost of consumption at 
wartime rates and the cost of consumption at peacetime rates. These estimates 
include the cost of support rendered by the Army to the Ist Marine Division and 
certain costs of support to the Air Force but do not include general Air Force 
and Navy costs. 

AMMUNITION 


Since becoming Secretary of the Army, I have been deeply concerned about the 
Army’s reserves of certain important rounds of ammunition. I can now state 
that the overall worldwide Army ammunition stock position to meet current 
consumption is good. Production quotas on all important types are being met. 

As you may know, one of the main purposes of my recent trip to Korea was to 
obtain first-hand information on the ammunition supply. I am glad to be able 
to report that present stocks of ammunition in Japan and Korea are larger than 
they have ever been before, and fully meet our current requirements there. In 
addition, ammunition en route and available in the United States provides assur- 
ance for prompt replacement of expenditures. 

In Europe, ammunition levels are being expanded and larger quantities are 
being shipped to that area. No difficulty is anticipated in meeting current United 
States Army requirements for Europe, as well as for Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Caribbean, from current production. The total military defense assistance pro- 
gram of $2.2 billion funded through fiscal year 1953 has been 25 percent satisfied. 
Assuming that the consumption of ammunition in Korea continues through June 
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1954 at the present experience rates, we anticipate that the Ordnance Corps will 
deliver during fiscal year 1954 the total ammunition scheduled for procurement 
from sources within the United States with MDAP funds appropriated through 
fiscal year 1953. Completion of deliveries of ammunition to be procured offshore 
for MDAP will require a substantially longer period. 

Although reserves in United States depots are sufficient to supply anticipated 
requirements for immediate consumption, we have yet to accumulate our full 
mobilization reserve. 

The Army’s fiscal year 1954 request for procurement and production is $3,395 
million. By far the largest part of this amount, $2.5 billion, is for ammunition | 


FOREIGN FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


I would like to mention at this time the matter of foreign credits to which Mr, 
Wilson and Mr. MeNeil have already alluded. As you know, the military 
departments have had authority to accept contributions from foreign countries, 
such as Germany and Japan, under occupation or defense agreements. Section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, provides that “foreign credits” 
may not be expended by United States Government agencies after June 30, 1953 
“except as may be provided for annually in appropriation acts.” 

I recommend that there be included in the fiscal year 1954 Appropriation Act, 
in accordance with the requirements of section 1415, an appropriate provision to 
continue the authority of the military departments to utilize these foreign con- 
tributions, so that the Army may have access to all the contributions prospectively 
available to it for fiscal year 1954. I recommend this because, on the one hand, 
there clearly would be no benefit to be gained for the United States by permitting 
a part of such agreed contributions to lapse, and so to revert to the foreign country 
which makes them available for our use, while on the other hand, inclusion in. the 
Appropriation Act of an amount in dollars to match the value of the foreign credits 
would distort the actual cost to the American taxpayer of maintaining our forces 
overseas. Other witnesses will later provide more detailed information on this 
subject, which is highly technical. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


I am sure you will be interested to know what action the Army has taken with: 


respect to the closing of installations. This is a two-fold problem. Although it 
relates primarily to improved efficiency and economies to be achieved by the 
Army, I realize also that such closings may have a very important effect upon 
local communities. 

During fiscal year 1953, eight installations have been scheduled for closing. 
These are Camp Edwards, Mass.; Camp McCoy, Wis.; Camp Cooke, Calif,; 
Camp Drum, N. Y.; Fort Custer, Mich.; Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; and Forts Worden 
and Flagler, Wash. All of these eight installations either have been closed or 
are in the process of being closed. In addition, a portion of Fort Lawton, Wash., 
is being closed. 

It is also planned to close Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Pa., by 
September. All these stations, however, (except Forts Worden and Flagler, 
Wash.) will be kept on a standby status in order that they may be reactivated on 
short notice in the event of an emergency. The current Army activities at Fort 
Hancock, N. J., will also be discontinued, although a portion of the reservation 
there will be utilized in connection with the defenses of the New York City area. 

The total net savings anticipated by the closing of the foregoing stations will 
amount to an estimated $17 million during the first year. For example, savings 
to be realized the first year at Camp Edwards are estimated at $1,418,000; at 
Camp McCoy, $4,300,000. 

During fiscal year 1954 approximately 7 additional installations, with a capacity 
of approximately 96,000 troop housing spaces, are scheduled for closing. Studies 
are currently under way to determine which stations can most profitably be closed. 
A further 64,000 troop housing spaces will be released at other stations—not by 
closing the stations themselves, but by inactivating barracks and shutting off 
utilities. The release of these 160,000 spaces is attributable not only to the 
reduced strength of the Army to which I have already referred, but also to a more 
intensive utilization of the remaining station facilities, and will result in more 
efficient utilization of the personnel required for the operation and maintenance 
of those facilities. 

I realize that the closing of an Army post may have a severe impact upon the 
business activities of adjoining communities which have been supplying goods and 
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services to the men stationed at the post and to their families as well. In many 
cases, also, local contractors have been engaged on projects at the post and civ- 
ilians in the area have had jobs there. Other factors to be considered are per- 
manency of the construction at the station, training requirements, the assigned 
mission of the installation, wise geographical distribution, climatic factors and 
available family housing either on or off the post. I have directed that proper 
consideration be given to all of these factors in determining what stations will be 
selected for closing. In general, posts scheduled for closing in fiscal year 1953 
and 1954 are ones which were reactivated after the outbreak of the Korean war 
in 1950 and are not permanent posts. 

The anticipated savings from these additional closings have already been given 
effect in preparing the installation support budget for fiscal year 1954. 


RESERVE FORCES 


. 


A very great element of the Army’s potential strength is our Reserve forces 
During fiscal year 1954 approximately 500,000 trained men, many of whom have 
served in Korea, will be separated from the Army. Yet substantial numbers of 
these men still have a remaining Reserve obligation to fulfill and their numbers 
will thus be added to the total Reserve forces, but not necessarily to organized 
units. Such trained men represent a capital asset of the United States. 

One of the significant problems the Army faces, however, is that of inducing 
these men to participate actively in Reserve training programs 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


As you know, the level of civilian employment in the Army for both military 
and civil functions was frozen on January 31. At that time our strength was 
537,000. By direction of the Secretary of Defense, this is to be further reduced 
to a ceiling of 521,000 by May 31. You may be assured that the Army will 
make every effort to see that its functions are carried out by a civilian force as 
much below this ceiling as possible. As a matter of fact, the flash estimate on 
our civilian strength on May 15 is 510,000. 

The problem of decreasing the number of our civilian employees, while con- 
currently performing all the missions assigned to the Army, is one of great concern 
to me. We are evaluating the civilian organization at all installations, since | 
am determined that every effort will be made by the Army to do our job with 
the smallest number of employees possible. 


PROCUREMENT METHODS 


I should next like to mention the steps we are taking with a view toward 
improving the Army’s procurement methods. 

Each technical service and the staff has been asked to make recommendations 
for simplifying its part of the procurement program. 

In the first place, they will doubtless discover regulations and practices of their 
own that are hindrances which they can correct without reference to any higher 
authority. Some of this has already been done. Then again, some of the regula- 
tions of higher executive authorities may be found to stand in the way of the 
kind of procurement management that is best by the standards of American 
business. In these cases the issuing authorities will be informed so that they 
can decide whether a change in the regulations will be best in the overall interest 
Finally, the Congress will be advised of potential improvements that may depend 
upon legislation. 

A most important part of this program is the participation of operating procure- 
ment individuals themselves not only in discovering their own problems, but also 
in seeking workable solutions. I myself devoted 4 years during World War II 
to procurement work in the Quartermaster Corps; and Mr. Slezak, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Materiel), devoted a comparable period to procurement 
work for the Ordnance Corps. We have some very definite ideas about improve- 
ments in the Army’s procurement system, which we are putting into effect. The 
advice of business and management engineering experts is being used to assist 
in developing sound business means of solving the problems once defined; and the 
areas within which the advice and assistance of outside specialists will be most 
productive will be uncovered and clearly defined in the process of the study which 
we are comducting. 
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FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


Ever since becoming Secretary of the Army, I have been struck by the lack of 
adequate information on the dollar value of our inventories of supplies and mate- 
rial. Despite the express requirement of the National Security Act amendments 
of 1949 that property records be maintained on “‘both a quantitative and monetary 
basis,” I find that adequate action has not yet been taken to install property records 
on a dollar, as well as on an item, basis. Although we have good item records 
for property, because the Army stocks about 1 million different items, with an 
aggregate cost of about $20 billion, it is obviously managerially impossible to 
review each item at top levels. Utilizing dollar accounting will provide a common 
medium for grouping and analysis. 

I have therefore had representatives from some of the Nation’s leading firms 
of certified public accountants come into my office to discuss our plans. We 
expect to contract with them to install in each of approximately 100 United 
States depot activities an adequate, revealing financial property accounting 
system comparable to that found in most private business enterprises. This is 
in conformity with the agreed objectives of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Comptroller General. The contracts will include the training of Army civilian 
personnel to maintain the system after it is installed. The surveys and installa- 
tion of the system will probably cost in the neighborhood of $1 million. The 
cost of operating the Army depot system represents a significant part of the Army’s 
budget. In view of the magnitude of that total cost, even relatively small 
reductions percentagewise will represent important economies in terms of dollars. 

Once established, the new property accounting system will provide ready 
information on inventory turnover and on the progress being made toward 
objectives and requirements. It will also permit us to assess the efficiency or the 
lack of efficiency of the individuals who operate our depot system. It will be 
particularly valuable in disclosing the status of our mobilization reserves at any 
given moment and in revealing trouble areas at an early stage. As time goes on, 
I anticipate that the new system will bring about better supply management by 
affording tighter inventory control of material. Eventually it will result in 
substantial savings not only in depot and distribution personnel, but ultimately 
in the actual dollars invested in our supply stocks. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I should next like to draw your particular attention to the Army’s research and 
development program. For fiscal year 1954 we are requesting $370 million of 
new funds, of which $26 million is assigned to us as fiscal agent for support of 
Department of Defense projects. The total figure is $70 million less than the sum 
appropriated last year. 

Although this represents only 2.7 percent of the total Army budget, still I am 
convinced that it is one of the most important activities in which the Army is 
currently engaged and will have a profound effect upon the weapons of the 
future and upon the ultimate cost of their procurement. 

Some of you were present and witnessed with me the first field trial of the 
atomic gun at the Nevada Proving Ground day before yesterday. This is but 
one example of a long and difficult research effort which has been carried on by 
both the Army and the Atomic Energy Commission. The gun will provide our 
troops with vastly increased firepower and hence will ultimately result in saving 
the lives of American men. The very fact that weapons such as the atomic gun 
exist must have a strong deterrent effect upon the Communist bloc. The invest- 
ment by the Army in such research and development has been well worth making. 

Because we are determined to maintain and to improve our standard of living, 
we do not attempt to match quantitatively the Communist world’s reserves of 
implements of war or its massive standing armies. Hence, intensive research 
and development of more effective and less costly implements of war is essential 
to our national survival. For example, we have no idea of seeking to stockpile 
the numbers of tanks which the Soviet Army already has on hand. It is there- 
fore imperative that our tanks be qualitatively much superior to the Soviet’s. 
Our newest tank is far superior. 

Scientific and technical superiority can be preserved only by the expenditure of 
heavy effort and the use of the best brains available to our country. It is our best 
and the most economical counter to the unlimited manpower and mass of equip- 
ment available to the Communists. The Army intends to maintain that superi- 
ority. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I should like to state that striking a balance between our defense 
security on the one hand and our economic security on the other is, as you well 
appreciate, one of the most difficult problems not only of the year, but of the times 
in which we live. To the extent that the Army participates in the solution of 
that problem, we have tried to develop a program which will achieve this balance, 
and we shall need the he Ip and understanding of your committee and of the C on- 
gress as a whole in carrying it out. 

Needless to say, this budget will not provide an Army equipped to protect this 
country against all the momentous perils which might face it. I have asked 
General Collins to outline some of those risks for you. I do wish to say, however, 
that this budget in my opinion does provide for a reasonable degree of protection to 
this country, consistent with the essential preservation of our economic solvency. 

In my prepared statement I have only touched upon a few of the problems in the 
fiscal year 1954 budget. General Collins and I shall be pleased to discuss these 
and other points further with you as the hearing progressés. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I think all of 
us have carefully read your stateme nt, and we have listened intently 
to your summary. We will now ask General Collins to proceed with 
his statement, and then we can question both yourself and General 
Collins. 

TRIBUTE TO GENERAL COLLINS 


First, on behalf of the committee and personally for myself, | 
would like to put on the record at this point a statement paying 
proper tribute to you, General Collins, even though it may be re- 
echoing what the Secretary said prev iously. I feel strongly that you 
have made an indelible impression on the Army in a very crucial and 
very trying time during this country’s history. It is an impression 
that will be an example to your successors and one that will go down 
in history for a good many years as one of the very best. 

I want to emphasize again that I admire the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, under you as Chief of Staff, during this period of 
transition and of reevaluation of the overall problems and for living 
within the framework of our traditional system of civilian control, 
with the military doing the job to the best of their ability under 
whatever decisions have been made by the civilian leaders. 

This is a tribute to the Army, and I hope that the other services 
will live up to the fine example that the Army has set in that regard. 

Are there any other comments at this point? 

Mr. Srxes. If I may take a moment, I certainly want to concur in 
all that you have said. 

I have had the privilege of observing the work of General Collins 
and his staff over a period of several years rather closely because of 
my membership on this committee. 

I have been greatly impressed by your work, General Collins, and 
by the caliber of the men who have been associated with you as well. 
I think that you collectively have built the finest Army that this 
Nation has ever had. It certainly is a great credit to you that this 
could be done under the trying conditions under which you had to 
work 

Mr. Miuuer. I would like merely to add for the record the fact 
that I fully and very sincerely concur in the remarks of my chairman 
and Mr. Sikes on this subject. 

Mr. Forp. If you will proceed, General Collins, as you see fit at 
this point. 
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General Cotuins. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the kind 
words that you and the other members of the committee have said 
about the performance of the Army staff during my tenure of office as 
Chief of Staff. : , 

While it is not always seemly for a subordinate to pay tribute to his 
superior, under the circumstances, I think it would be proper for me 
to add just a brief word to what you have said about the impression 
that Mr. Stevens has made on the Army itself in his brief tenure of 
office. 

This transition that you speak of as having come off so smoothly 
and well is definiteky attributable to the grace, the modesty, and the 
skill with which the Secretary has taken office. He has impressed all 
of us tremendously. He has awakened our full loyalty, and I am 
confident that he will have it from my successor and from the Army 
staff. 

I would like to say also that the Army is fortunate in having 
General Ridgway designated as the new Chief of Staff of the Army. 
I have known him intimately for many, many vears. We are close 
personal friends, and we have served together in the field. I have 
great admiration for him, and I am confident that he will make a 
splendid Chief of Staff. 

Now, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that you have read my prepared 
statement. 

(The statement submitted by General Collins follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is the last time I shall appear before you to 
assist the Secretary of the Army in presenting our Army budget. Before I get 
down to the business at hand I should like to pause a moment and tell you what an 
honor it has ‘been for me to participate in the working of our democratic process, 
as exemplified in the presentation and defense of our military budgets before the 
Appropriations Committees of the Congress. 

I would also like to pay my respects to you gentlemen and to your colleagues in 
Congress for the thousands of hours you put in on your killing tasks—particularly 
in committee—long after the daily session of Congress has adjourned and long 
after many of your fellow Washingtonians have departed their places of business. 
I know from personal experience that the major portion of congressional business 
is transacted in committees like yours. 

When Secretary Stevens and I discussed with you on March 5 the Army’s 
budget for 1954, we stated that the President had directed a restudy of those 
estimates and that when changes had been decided, we would present them to you. 

The basic change is one which rectifies in some measure the difficult cireum- 
stances which I have often described as ‘‘fighting a war in peacetime.”’ For the 
first time since the fighting began in Korea, the Army is now permitted to make 
substantial provision for the conduct of the Korean war at the level of present 
operations. This means that we can now plan to provide for the combat con- 
sumption of supplies and equipment in Korea during the entire coming fiscal year. 
Also this is the first annual budget which provides in advance for the arming of 
an increased number of ROK divisions. In previous years we had to obtain the 
additional funds required for our Korean commitments either in a supplemental 
or the following year’s appropriation. 

This is a great step in the right direction, and the Army is grateful for the 
change. 

Against the background of this fundamental change in viewpoint between 
the two budgets, let me now briefly touch upon the major differences in programs 
between this budget and the one we discussed on March 5. In addition to 
providing in advance for the support of United States forces and other United 
Nations forces in Korea throughout the budget year at the current level of activity, 
these estimates will maintain the active Army at the present level of 20 divisions, 
18 regiments and regimental combat teams, more than 100 antiaircraft battalions, 
and more than 150 combat battalions. The military strength to maintain and 
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support these combat units will be reduced, however, by the end of fiseal year 1954 
to a total of 1,423,000, a reduction of 117,000 from the end strength originally 
programed for fiscal year 1954. 

MEN 


In order to accomplish this reduction in personnel the Army will have to adjust 
the strengths of its overseas commands, as well as the strength of units in the 
United States. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

It is also sugnificant that, as a result of large personnel turnovers—not only in 
numbers, but in experience and skills as well—during fiscal year 1953, we must 
rebuild our units here at home during the first three quarters of fiscal year 1954 
and attempt to attain an acceptable level of readiness for combat During fiseal 
vear 1953 alone almost 750,000 men leave the Army worldwide, and we are receiv 
ing and training almost 750,000 new men. What would the average business and 
professional man do if he were suddenly asked to release half of his trained em- 
plovees in less than 1 year’s time—workers, accountants, skilled technicians, and 
the like—and to hire new personnel, train them, and, at the same time, continue 
to conduct an efficient, economical operation while his principal competitor was 
not subjected to such changes? That is exactly what we must do 

Many of these men whom we are losing are highly trained specialists and key 


combat leaders. Basie soldiers can be trained in a period of about 4 months, but 
we cannot do that with the noncommissioned officers or with the many highly 
skilled technical specialists which modern war requires. Their skills require not 
1 months but a vear or more of intensive schooling. 

Personnel in the lower grades are, for the most part, replaced by newly trained 
inductees, but the more highly trained and experienced replacements must come 
from the only available source, namely, from other units. The difficulty of pro- 


viding sufficient numbers of them to support the rotation program, both in 
Korea and in other overseas areas, is shown by the fact that 13 divisions are 
stationed oversease (6 of which are in Korea) while only 7 are active here at home 
Thus, in effect, each unit here in the United States, while losing its own personnel 
through separation, must train replacements for the personnel that are lost and, 
at the same time, supply replacements for two units overseas. Because this 
training mission is so important, high priority has been given to the assignment of 
capable, experienced personnel for the manning of our training establishment and 
our general reserve units. 

Despite the emphasis we are giving to training, it is clear that the effectiveness 
of unit training programs during fiscal year 1954 will be reduced, and the combat 
readiness of the units in the United States is not expected to reach a satisfaetory 
state until late in the fiseal year. And in fiscal year 1955, repetition of the large 
biennial turnover will start a training cycle similar to fiscal year 1953 all over 
again. 

I mentioned, in my discussion with you on the 5th of March, that the develop- 
ment in our personnel procedures most appreciated by our soldiers overseas is 
the rotation policy in Korea. I pointed out that more than a half million men 
had been returned from the Far Kast. We estimate that during fiscal year 1953 
alone 337,000 replacements will be sent to the Far East Command. If the current 
Korean deployment is maintained and rotation criteria remain substantially as 
they exist today, the personnel strength provided for in the revised estimates is 
considered to be barely sufficient to support a continuation of combat rotation 
from Korea. 

The military personnel-strength figures contemplated for the Army are based on 
the assumption that combat in Korea will continue. If it should cease, present 
plans call for a further reduction of 51,000 in Army strength during fiscal year 
1954. 

Before leaving the subject of personnel, I should also like to state that Army 
plans and actions have been and will be directed to the maintenance of a strong 
and vitalized reserve structure. We expect to gain into our Army Reserve and 
National Guard units a great number of those highly trained specialists and key 
combat leaders who will complete their 2 years of duty in the active Army and who 
will be transferred to the Reserve forces to complete their reserve obligations 
required by the Universal Military Service and Training Act. Such gains, how- 
ever, do not directly assist in the problem of training new men forthe active Army. 
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MATERIEL 


The major difference between the budget estimates now before you and the 
program presented to you in January lies in procurement and production. It 
must be understood that the fiscal year 1953 appropriation did not provide for 
the ammunition and equipment which are currently being consumed in Korea by 
the 6 Army divisions, the Marine division, the 14 ROK divisions, and the other 
United Nations forces engaged there. Hence, replacement ex post facto of the 
more essential itmes of these 1953 expenditures was the major objective of our 
original fiscal year 1954 procurement program. That program as originally 
submitted was, in general, sufficient to cover only this recoupment and normal 
peacetime consumption for fiscal year 1954. The revised program which we are 
now submitting will provide financing for this recoupment plus some financing 
of the anticipated expenditures in Korea during fiscal year 1954. 

I think the revised program can best be analyzed in terms of what it will and 
will not do. 

(Discussion off-the-record.) 

I stated, when discussing the original proposals for fiscal year 1954, that there 
were certain military risks and limitations inherent in that budget estimate and 
they are also inherent in this one. 

(Discussion off-the-record.) 

I recognize that it would not be possible for 1 or all of the military services to 
achieve, in any 1 year, full readiness to support approved war plans or to maintain 
a constant level of maximum preparedness. The crisis we face is one of long 
duration and, as I have mentioned many times, our planning must be long range. 

Before closing I should like to mention a matter which is of great concern both 
to me and to our commanders overseas. At the present time, the Army has the 
authority to accept property, services, and money from foreign countries in ac- 
cordance with our mutual defense agreements. As you know, United States 
forces in Germany and Japan have been accepting contributions from those 
countries to help pay occupation, defense, and security costs. These contribu- 
tions have resulted in considerable savings to the United States and have been 
essential in fulfilling the Army’s tasks in those countries. 

Section 1415 of last year’s supplemental appropriations act, in conjunction 
with proposed legislation, would require depositing in the Treasury of the United 
States the dollar equivalent of contributions received by agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Such procedure would mean that the Army and the other 
military services could not aceept such contributions for which no provision had 
been made in the budget. For example, we might possibly be unable to take 
advantage of some of the facilities and services which have been previously util- 
ized, at no direct cost to the United States and which would be difficult or impos- 
sible to measure, such as police and fire protection and weather and communication 
services. 

I strongly recommend therefore that there be included in the fiscal year 1954 
appropriations act a provision to permit continuation of the acceptance of con- 
tributions from foreign countries. 

In conclusion let me say that I am most appreciative for the opportunity to 
discuss with this committee the revised Army program proposed for fiscal year 
1954. And I want to thank you gentlemen for the consideration you have always 
shown the Army during my term as Chief of Staff. 


General Co.uins. There are, however, a few points which I would 
like to make off the record which I had intended to make in context 
with the original statement. 

With your permission I would like to cover those points now off the 
record. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is the way we would like to have you 
proceed, General. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Co.tuins. That completes my off-the-record statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Collins. 

I have a few general questions and I am sure that Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Sikes have some as well. 
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POTENTIAL OFFICERS FROM BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


In your discussion, and this may need to be off the record, you 
indicated that if the German Army is put into the field that would 
take from us these labor forces we now have in existence. Has there 
been any success at all in making use of that legislation which the 
Congress passed several years ago providing for, I believe it was 
15,000 people from behind the Iron Curtain who could be integrated 
within our forces? 

General Couns. That is the so-called Lodge bill that I think you 
are referring to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

General Coturns. I am thoroughly familiar with that. We have 
not had too much success with the application of the Lodge bill. 

The originial intent of that bill was to produce men who would be 
potential officers, people of pretty high caliber to be used for special 
purposes, 

The restrictions in the bill itself were pretty tight with respect to 
these people being susceptible to or being eligible for citizenship in 
our country. They were pretty tight restrictions. 

We had such poor luck with that that we got permission to revise 
the standards considerably, and since then we have had better success. 

However, the actual number of people from whom we could choose, 
those who are single, and who do not have big families that we would 
have to take over, who are not too poor security risks and who have 
enough intelligence to warrant their being granted American citizen- 
ship, is not as great as we originally thought. 

We are studying that whole question including what might be done 
under the Kersten amendment, which was an amendment providing 
for a certain amount of money for assistance to people who were 
vetting out from behind the Iron Curtain. The thing is moving a 
little bit better under the Lodge Act, but I am sorry to say that the 
actual results produced have not been as satisfactory as I would like 
to see them. 

Incidentally, I testified in favor of the Lodge bill. I think Senator 
Lodge and I were the only two witnesses who testified on it, so I have 
had great interest in it. We have not gotten out of it everything we 
could have gotten out of it under the restrictions in the bill itself. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any needed changes in the basic legislation to 
help this program along so that the Army can get the maximum 
utilization from the basic idea? 

General Couuins. I do not think that the Department of Defense is 
prepared to make any recommendations on it at this time. However, 
they are studying the whole matter | know, Mr. Chairman. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT WEAPONS 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us a report on the effectiveness of the 
so-called sky-sweeper antiaircraft gun? 

General Couiins. The sky-sweeper is a fully automatic antiair- 
craft weapon which is designed for the medium ranges. 

| might say that we actually need 3 or 4 categories of antiaircraft 
weapons, 

First, you need something to be able to fire at planes that come in 
on the deck, at a low level, and we have a series of weapons that we 
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use for that purpose, for example, we have multiple mount machine 
guns, and we are working on some very high speed rockets which we 
have hopes for. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

The next field is in the medium levels. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

For that purpose we have our World War II 90 millimeter and 120 
millimeter guns improved with proper radar equipment. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

We have also improved those weapons by a variety of devices. 

However, in order to meet the requirements for attacking high- 
speed planes we developed this Skysweeper. This equipment, like 
all new equipment, had many bugs in it, and at one stage of the game 
[ was very much disappointed with its performance, I assure you. 
I had gone out twice to see it fired and each time something happened 
to it. 

[ think that we can report with fair assurance now that we have 
gotten the bugs out of this equipment, and we are beginning to issue 
it to troops now. Some are actually in the hands of some of our 
troops now. 

So, in specific answer to your question, then, we believe that this 
will materially improve our ability to shoot down high-speed planes 
in the medium altitude. You might say it is a definite contribution 
to the problem. 

The Sky-sweeper is fully automatically controlled. Our problem 
initially was one of the field maintenance. Like any other compli- 
cated piece of equipment, it takes pretty highly skilled men to repair 
it. A fortunate thing about it is that it is designed like a dresser 
drawer so that if anything goes wrong with it you can pull out that 
element that has gone wrong, and you just insert a new element, and 
then send that old element back to a maintenance unit in the rear, 
so that the people up at the gun do not have to do complic ated 
adjustments. I think that was a very fine advance. 

Since I have probably opened up this antiaircraft matter really 
broader than your question, with your consent I would like to cover 
then the final area, which is the high-altitude stuff. 

We have made some improvements in our World War II guns which 
will permit them to fire at much greater altitudes than they were 
originally designed for. They will reach up quite high now. 

In addition to that we are working on rockets that will go up quite 
high, and one of the greatest and most spectacular advances has been 
in the Nike, which is our antiaircraft guided missile. That is coming 
along exceedingly well, in my judgment. We have gone into pro- 
duction now with the Nike. 

Up until recently the “birds,” as they are called, were more or less 
hand or laboratory made. 

They are now being produced under normal American techniques 
of mass production. We have test-fired a number of these with very 
fine results, so that we are very proud of the development of the 
Nike, and this has actually shot down drones, actual bombers, which 
had no pilots, of course, but were piloted remotely, and it has literally 
torn them to pieces. If you gentlemen have not seen the movies of 
these shots we would be very happy to have you see them. 
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I would also suggest, when the opportunity presents itself, that 
vou go to White Sands to see some of these actual firings. 
* J think the Army can be well proud of its development in this field, 
and it will materially improve our antiaircraft defense. 
Now, off the record, | would like to add another statement here 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SAFETY OF SKYSWEEPER WEAPON 


Mr. Forp. Some have made the observation that the Skysweeper 
was not safe for the personnel who might be using it. 

General Coutitins. We have not had a single injury to personnel 
so far as I know and we have fired it a great many times now. | 
cannot think of where it would be dangerous to personnel. 

Secretary Srevens. Did they mention some specific thing that 
was dangerous about it, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Miuier. Were they referring to the servicing personnel or to 
people in the area? 

Mr. Forp. The allegation was that it could not be fired auto- 
matically and that the breech has to be opened after each shot to 
see if all the shot actually came out of the barrel. 

General Cotuins. That is the first time I ever heard that. The 
whole design of it is that it is fired automatically. This gun is 
exceedingly rapid-firing and has automatic loading, automatic track- 
ing, and is an automatic-firing weapon and if this were not true, it 
would nullify the whole effectiveness of it. I have never heard any 
such report as that; however, I will check the matter and insert a 
factual statement into the record. 

Mr. Forp. We want to get on the record a statement to that effect. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

The Army considers that the safety characteristics of the Skysweeper weapon 
are the same as any other automatic artillery weapon, such as our 40 millimeter 
AA guns. This new weapon is completely automatic and can be fired contin- 
uously without ‘‘elearing” the gun after each round. Many thousands of rounds 
have already been fired, and during all the firings there has been no malfunc- 
tioning of the weapon. 

Of the thousands of rounds that have been fired to date there was only one 
small lot of a newly developed type of ammunition which had unusual primer 
action. We feel we can never be too careful about ammunition and, for safety 
reasons, this lot of ammunition was carefully checked and tested durivg firings 
and further production and distribution of that lot was discontinued. It was 
directed that the few rounds of this particular lot of ammunition remaining be 
used only in certain check firings and that the gun barrel be cleared after each 
round was fired. 


INTEGRATION OF ROK FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Does the augmentation of Korean forces, using the 
present level of activity as a guideline, permit the reduction in our 
own forces, with security, in Korea? 

General Coturns. Of course, we are not reducing the pumber of 
troops we have committed to Korea under this budget. We will still 
have the same number of troops in Korea and it will not require a 
reduction in the number of our divisions or other units out there; but 
it will permit the placing of our troops in reserve for greater periods of 
time and in greater numbers. 

These South Korean divisions which we are building are excellent 
divisions—excellent divisions for fighting under the current conditions. 








(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stevens. As General Collins points out, the introduction of 
ROK’s into support units, has certain advantages and one which I do 
not think he mentioned, but which I think is an important one, is that 
it will aid the ROK Army itself to become a better all-round unit, 
because they will train people in the supply and supporting elements 
so that when that happy day comes, we can withdraw some of our 
forces, and we will leave a better-rounded ROK Army, so to speak. 

Is that not correct, General? 

General Couns. Yes, sir; that is definitely the case. On my last 
visit out there I reviewed this situation with General Clark and sug- 
gested that he extend these ROK supporting units and individuals 
involved in the logistic support of their forces and of our forces and 
that he extend it a bit further into the operation of ports and in the 
operation of the railroad lines because, while the railroad lines are 
operated under civilians, they used to be handled largely by the 
Japanese and we need to develop the Koreans in their ability to operate 
ports and railroad lines. General Clark quickly agreed and that will 
be done. It will mean that the Korean forces will have a better 
rounded capability, as Mr. Stevens has pointed out. 

Mr. Mitier. That will mean integration of their forces in a very 
similar way in the supply line as you have already very successfully 
worked out in the front lines? 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REVISIONS IN ORIGINAL BUDGET SUBMISSION 


Mr. Mituer. As a general proposition, I want to congratulate the 
Department of Defense on what seems to me a far more realistic 
approach in the revised budget than we had in the January budget 
and in previous budgets. 

When I first became a member of this particular subcommittee, I 
was quite surprised to learn, for the first time, that the Korean 
hostilities were not financed in the normal way, and when IJ began 
asking some of our top people about it it did not seem to make very 
much of an impression. But I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that the 
first day you appeared before our full subcommittee I was greatly 
encouraged in the reactions that were obtained from you in that 
regard, and I want to congratulate you and the entire Department of 
Defense on the fact that this present budget is based on reasonable 
expectations, rather than on a wishful-thinking policy. 

I feel, when we come to dealing with these funds, that it is better 
for all concerned, both the armed services and the Congress and the 
general public that the Congress represents, to have it in as clear-cut 
form as we can in order to get a more accurate picture. It is a more 
efficient approach, and I am glad that this budget has been brought 
in on that basis. 

I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we have a tabulation 
somewhere in our hearings, showing the overall items that are included 
in the budget we are now considering that were passed over in the 
January budget. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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I feel it would be desirable to have it in one package so that the 
average Member or citizen could see it, because we have the peculiar 
situation of having a budget that is a cut budget so far as = Army 
is concerned and yet the total figure is larger. To make it easier to 
see it, I think it would be desirable to have it in tabulated Siero’ 

Mr. Forp. It could be included in the record at this point. 

General Couuins. We will supply that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of revisions in Department of the Army fiscal year 1954 budget estimates 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Appropriation Deletions Additions 

Military personnel, Army $195, 680 $242, 416 
Maintenance and operations. - - - - - . 134, 003 854, 499 
Procurement and production - - - 572, 794 1, 496, 281 
Military construction, Army civilian components ins 4, 043 0 
Resident personnel requirements 13, 727 0 
Army National Guard 4, O82 0 
Research and development. -- : hing i 80, 000 0 
Promotion of rifle practice 0 0 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communications System - _- | 595 0 

Total iat , , 1, 004, 924 2, 593, 196 


ASSISTANCE OR SUPPORT FURNISHED OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Mituer. There is another thing along that same line of keeping 
the record as clear as possible. It runs into important figures in 
some items and relatively small amounts in others. I have in mind 
the desirability of keeping the dollar figure clearly identified of the 
amount of expenditures envisaged in this budget, which are directly 
for the benefit of one of the other services. 

To give an example of what I mean—this is a relatively small item 
the entire expense for the undergraduates at West Point is included 
in the Army budget; yet, the Air Force receives a substantial number 
of the oraduates. We have, also, large commitments for military 
supplies in Korea and for the Republic of Korea troops, who are in 
the overall defense picture, but are not financed in any way by the 
Air Force, which is putting on a big battle out there. I think it would 
be desirable to have a composite figure which shows the amount of 
this budget that really covers Defense Department items. 

Mr. Forp. Could they supply that at this point, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuuer. We have run into a lot of details on that question. 

Mr. Forp. For example, yesterday, we learned that the Army 
Corps of Engineers budgets for fac ilities which they are constructing 
for the Air Fore ‘e, the cost of which will total around $21 million in 
Korea. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And there are other places throughout the budget for 
the Army where these items pop up which are not direc tly chargeable 
from a utilization point of view to the Army but which are paid for 
by the Department of the Army budget. 

Mr. Miter. I think it might be well to emphasize in the report, 
and it has come out in our individual questions in this subcommittee, 
that a great deal of the equipment that is used in Air is supplied by 
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the Quartermaster Corps, and while troops that are airborne are, of 
course, an Army responsibility and everyone would understand that, 
{ think, but very often it is not understood that parachutes and drop 
equipment and so on, even though handled by the Air Force, are an 
Army responsibility. The purpose of this is to keep the record clear. 

Mr. Stevens. We would be delighted, Mr. Miller, to supply that 
information. There is another thing that fits right in that category 
and that is on our ammunition facilities. We have to supply those 
facilities, but 22 percent or 23 percent, as I recall, of the production 
of the facilities dollarwise are not used by the Army, but go to other 
claimants, including MDAP. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think, in spite of all we might wish to do so far as 
unification in theory is concerned, there is danger of a misunder- 
standing of the relative funds appropriated to the various services, 
and I think it would be desirable to have that in the record. 

General Coiutns. I wonder if I could add a brief commentary to 
what the Secretary has stated? 

Mr. Forp. We would be glad for you to do so. 

General Coturns. We appreciate your suggestion that this be done, 
and I am sure that the staff can come up with quite exact figures in 
certain fields, but others will have to be an estimate. For example, 
the Quartermaster Corps does all the purchasing of food for all of the 
services and the overhead involved in that costs us money and the 
expenses that are involved are charged against us. There are several 
other fields in which the Army supplies for the whole business and 
we may not be able to get exact figures in certain aspects of that, 
particularly the overhead. It is not just a question of dollars and 
cents, but it is a question of personnel involved and we have personnel 
limitations. Frankly, we have an awful time getting any credit for 
the amount of work and amount of personnel involved in doing the 
work for the other services. We are really the “workhorse” for the 
Department of Defense in many fields. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Do ar value of assistance or suppo t furnished othe services without reimbursement, 


fiscal year 1953} 











ite Total Au N RO}! 
1 Sul tence $30, 683, 740 $26, 646, 550 $4 037. 190 
2.P travel, clothing, and other costs for Army 
sonnel serving with other services 769, 48 33. GTO. O7( 9. 413 ry 
Mortuary services overseas 91, 000 91, 000 0 0 
4. U.S. Military Academy ( 000 ( O00 0 0 
5 Command and General Staff College 47, 800 26, 100 21.700 0 
6. Army War College 17, 600 9, 600 8, 000 0 
7. Administrative service schools 219, 300 | HK 15, 700 0 
® echnical service schools 1, 643, 892 1, 301, 300 342. 592 0 
9 Other schools, Joint Military Packagi 
1001 108, 90. 61. 5455 47 AO 0 
10. Joint Armed Forces Housing Offies IS, ROE 19. 448 19, 448 0 
l Receipt st e and issue ; OO. OOF OO OM ( 0 
12. Depot maintenanct 1s. 000. 000 18, 000. OOO 0 0 
Spare parts ae pot mamtenence support 12, YOO, OOO 12. 900. 000 0 0 
{. Procurement offices and market center 28 500.000 | 115.000.0001 OO. OOK 0 
5. Armed Services Textile and Apparel Proecur« 
nt Ageney 609. 000 609. 000 ) ) 
16. Service-wide finance activities 641, 000 641, 000 0 0 
l Dispensaries 1, SSO 1, 880 0 0 
i8. Medics! depots and medical section of gener 
depots 4 BSYU HAF 4, 289. 6326 0 0 
19. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 872, OOO 136, 000 436, 000 ) 
20. Armed Forces medics] library 782, 000 391. 000 n. 000 0 
2 Army area laboratories 84, 3t 556, 611 27, 756 0 
22. Regional rental laboratories 161, 431 161, 431 ( 0 
23. Malaria control services 9, 362 oY, 3H2 0 0 
24. National War College $13, 832 LA6. 666 156, 66t 0 
2 Industries! College 66, 666 183. 333 183, 333 0 
26. Armed Forces Information School 166, 000 83, 000 43, 000 0 
27. Armed Forces information and edueation 
p ram 4, 380, 666 2, 190, 333 2 190. 333 0 
&. Military surveys ind maps 450, 000 350, OOO 100, 000 
20. Inter-American Defense Board 6, 666 3, 333 3, 333 0 
30. Armed Forces special weapons project 29, 417, 000 9, 211, 000 | 20, 206. 000 0 
31. Armed Forces Security Agency 28,040,000 14,020,000 14, 020. 000 0 
32. Joint Alternate Communication Agency 1, 023, 332 511, 666 511, 666 0 
33. Military Personnel Procurement 4, 163, 505 4, 163, 505 0 0 
34. Commercial line haul transportation 13, 175, 000 | 13,175, 000 0 0 
45. Militarv sea transport service 43, 527,000 | 23, 527, 000 20, 000, 000 0 
36. Operation of ports 28, 066,000 | 28. 066, 000 0 0 
37. Maintenance of reserve plants 2, 120, 000 2, 120, 000 0 0 
38. Logistic support furnished by U. 8. Army to 
the ROK Army and Marines 2, 024, 774, 682 0 0 | 2 $2, 024, 774, 682 
9. Engineer supplies (Korea) 45, 853, 560 | 45, 853, 560 0 0 
Total 2, 393, 777, 701 (292, 572, 539 | 76, 430, 480 2, 024, 774, 682 


Items costed are exclusive of those items for which cost estimates could not be determined with reason- 
ible validity; also costs for certain classified activities financed in whole or in part by Department of Army 
appropriations at direction of the Office, Secretary of Defense. 

Estimated total cost of logistic support furnished the Army and Marines of the Republic of Korea for 
fiscal year 1953; includes cost of initial equipment for divisions activated in fiscal vear 1953; also includes 
operating costs of all divisions at full strength in combat 


Mr. Mituier. And I do not think that is fully understood. 

General Couuins. It is not fully understood, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Along that line, I realize you could not get aa accurate 
and absolutely correct figure on many of these intangible items. 

I think it was reported here yesterday that the Joint Textile Board 
had been arbitrarily apportioned by the Department of Defense with 
seven-sixteenths to the Army and a certain amount to the ainen: 
Many of these figures might have to be arbitrarily figured cn some 
scale such as that, but it would still present the over-all a 
which is what we really are after. 

Mr. Forp. If I may add just a point on that subject. I think the 
charge against the Army for providing these services in these manage- 
ment funds, for example, may reflect an unrealistic accounting system. 
The so-called markup in these management funds does not reflect the 
personnel, 
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Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It reflects other things such as these various load factors, 
but if you could somehow work into your accounting system a per- 
sonnel factor as you do in any business, then the Army would get 
proper credit when it is reimbursed by the other services for the things 
that are drawn from the management funds. The way it is now, the 
Army gets no credit—none whatsoever—under the present ac counting 
system. ‘The basic idea of the accounting system is good, but there is 
not in the total increment this one factor and the Army takes the rap 
on the basis on which it is now set up. 


AGENCIES INVOLVED IN KOREAN CIVIL RELIEF 


Mr. Miiuer. Now, in the same vein of attempting to get a clear 
picture for not only official, but unofficial use, one of the items that 
has concerned us is the Korean Civil Relief fund where there are sev- 
eral different agencies involved—the United Nations and Army ad- 
ministration and UNKRA, et cetera, Along that line there has been 
no presentation which has been clear to me, and I told the gentleman 
who made it that I certainly did not blame them with it because they 
did not create that situation. The hardest thing we have had, so far 
as I am concerned, is to understand those particular expenditures, 
because they come from so many confusing sources and there is no one 
who could say what it was costing or what it was expected to cost. 

I do not know whether that would be within the scope of the Army 
and I do not see how it could be, because the United Nations enter into 
it, but if there were some way we could get that picture clear as to 
what is happening to the American tax dollar in that field, it would 
help everyone. I merely cite that as an example of the type of situa- 
tion that I think it would be desirable to correct if it can be corrected. 

General Couurns. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FOREIGN FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Mituier. While we are on this topic of bookkeeping, there is a 
question that was brought up before this group not long ago, and it 
is referred to in the Secretary’s statement on page 62, ‘Foreign 
financial contributions.” 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. We were given to understand section 1415 had brought 
about an interpretation in the Bureau of the Budget that certain 
language would be necessary—that the effect of it would be to require 
the armed services to estimate the dollar value of foreign contributions 
which they had received in the far-flung activities in foreign countries 
and then deposit in the Treasury an equivalent sum in dollars. 

With a background of foreign service on three different continents, 
I just cannot picture how it would be humanly possible to carry out 
such an interpretation. On the other hand, as one of those who 
voted for the law, I think that the Congress—at least my under- 
standing was that the Congress had in mind having some control 
over counterpart funds that were involved in large overseas expendi- 
tures. I, personally, did not interpret the act to mean that where 
there were missions that were not under United States control or 
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services that were rendered without any monetary outlay by this 
Government or any of its agencies, that it was contemplated that 
books would be kept on all those manifold activities. It seems to 
me that this might be a very serious burden and an almost impos- 
sible task put upon our armed services. It would apply equally to 
all the other services. I suggested the other day that, perhaps, it is 
a matter that ought to be ironed out on a higher level than this sub- 
committee. I feel it should be on a Department of Defense level, 
but it might get you into a great deal of trouble if we had to have 
every field commander estimate the dollar value of the fire protection 
he received from the local fire department or the police protection or 
any other service that was rendered which is given to us gratis. 

I would like to suggest, Mr. Secretary, that this matter be taken 
up with our full committee by the Department of Defense to prevent 
a misunderstanding and so that a solution might be worked out. I 
do not know how the Bureau of the Budget reached its decision. 

Secretary Stevens. I certainly agree wholeheartedly with what you 
have said and it is a matter which has us greatly worried. Did not 
Secretary Wilson or Secretary McNeil appear before the full committee 
on this point? 

General Honnen. They touched upon it. Secretary McNeil 
discussed it. 

Secretary Srevens. Then I think I quite agree that we have got 
to get the Department of Defense to go into it. 

Mr. Miuuer. Colonel Lackas, I believe, brought the matter up in 
more detail before this subcommittee, but it occurred to me that it 
was so far-reaching and the Army, while perhaps hopelessly involved, 
is only one of the services that it would affect. 

General Couurns. It affects us more, as usual, than it does the other 
services because of the fact we have so many troops in occupied areas. 
[ have had two messages from General Bolte, our Army Commander 
in Europe, appealing for relief from this thing and one of them came 
in just yesterday and he stated that unless we can do something about 
it quite promptly it would involve the release of German nationals 
in Berlin who were furnishing services to us which, as you pointed 
out, really do not cost us a nickel. 

Mr. Miuer, In addition to that bookkeeping, every local small 
unit or group would have to devote personnel and time to it and it 
would be the most terrific waste of manpower to carry out the pro- 
gram if the interpretation of the Bureau of the Budget is correct 
under the act. Frankly, I am entirely in favor of what I thought 
the purpose of that act was; to give the Congress some control over 
counterpart funds, but as I understand the present interpretation by 
the Bureau of the Budget, it does not stop there; it goes into services 
that have never been evaluated on a dollar basis since our troops 
have been going abroad. Am J correct in my understanding of their 
interpretation? 

Secretary Stevens. It is my understanding. Is that not correct, 
General Honnen? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

General Cotuins. This matter is being studied, Mr. Miller, by 
the Secretary of Defense’s Office, in conjunction with the Bureau of 
the Budget. When I received this telegram from General Bolte, I 
checked immediately to see what we could do about it and I was 
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informed that the Department is looking into the matter right now 
with the Bureau of the Budget. 

General Decker. | understand Mr. Garlock talked to Mr. Dedge 
about this yesterday afternoon and Mr. Dodge, I believe, is going 
to do something about it. What he is going to do, I do not know. 

General Couiins. It would be desirable to have some modification 
in the amendment in the new Appropriation Act, irrespective of the 
interpretation, would it not? 

General Decker. The language which is particularly objectionable 
was submitted for inclusion in the Independent Offices bill; and refers 
back to section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act. What 
we really need is an exemption from that language submitted for 
inclusion in the Independent Offices bill and a substitution of language 
which will permit us to accept foreign currencies. 

Mr. Mitier. My thought is merely that important as this is to 
the Army, the matter should be resolved on a Department of Defense 
level rather than before this subcommittee. 

General Decker. It pertains not only to the Defense Department, 
but the State Department is involved in it, too. All of the agencies 
of Government that have any overseas operations would be involved. 


Mr. Miuuer. | think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF SECTION 1415 (FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS) 


Mr. Forp. In further reference to the section 1415 problem, Mr. 
Secretary, will there be a proposal submitted to the full subcommittee 
or a draft of a provision that we can consider in reference to this 
problem? In other words, we have had a lot of talk and a number of 
recommendations, but I think it is incumbent upon the Department 
of Defense to actually submit to us a written proposal which we 
could, if desired, incorporate in the bill, 

General Decker. We have been working with the Department of 
Defense on that. The proper place to put it, of course, is in the con- 
sideration of the general provisions of the bill. I do not know whether 
the De ‘partment of Defense will handle that themselves or whether 
they will ask our people to handle it, as they have done in the past. 
We are ready to suggest something in case they call on us to do so. 
If they choose to handle it the “mselves, they are shorosphhy familiar 
with the problem and can handle it. I am sure something will come 
up in the general hearings on the general provisions which w ill take 
care of this particular point. 

Secretary SreveNs. Personally, I would like to see something 
specific on that point laid before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Forp. If we could have something before our hearings are 
concluded, even though it may go before the full subcommittee, I 
think it would be helpful. 

Secretary Stevens. I think the general can coordinate this with 
the Department of Defense and get the language and submit it here 
to the chairman. 

Mr. Forp. That proposal which vou have I believe you said was 
in draft form. You could submit it to us in the record at this point 
and we would have it for our own consideration. 

General Decker. We will be glad to do so. 

(The proposal referred to follows: ) 
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It is reeommended that a general provision, reading as f ws, be inserted i 
1 of the proposed provision which now appears as section 638 on page 292 of 
he subeommittee print: 
During the fiscal year 1954 the agencies of the Department of Defense may 
iceept property and services of the same type and ch: aracter as provi led for in 
e appropriation Act and moneys from foreign count for use of the United 
“tates in accordance with mutual defense agree 9 nts: Provided, That such money 
received shall be placed to the cre¢ dit of such appropriations contained in this 
(ct as May be designated by the Secretary of Defe: se an 1 xpended soleiy for the 
rpose of the appropriation to which transferred.’ 





CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. I would like to make this statement to the Secretary 

In your prepared statement you have discussed ae closing of certain 
installations. It does not affect me, personally, but we all appreci- 
ate that there are certain problems not related particularly to the 
economies that have to be considered and overcome, and it is my 
feeling, if we approve this budget as submitted, this subcommittee and 
certainly myself would feel that we are endorsing what you have put 
n your statement. If we can in any way be helpful in upholding 
what you have said you were going to do, based on sraeal factual 
figures, reflecting certain reductions in the budget, I am sure we will 
do what we can in the Congress to be helpful. We have a responsi- 
bility, and we hope that this will be done as it will save money, and we 
want to make sure that the Department of the Army has our support. 

Secretary Stevens. That is very COT e Mr. Chairman. As 
you know, it is a very difficult matter to handle, because we are 
affecting communities and we are, and ety so, waited upon by 
representatives of those communities. I have just recently sent a 
memorandum to the Chief of Staff, asking that certain considerations 
be taken into account any time when we are considering the closing of 
additional installations, as we are considering, and you are aware of 
that right now. We are considering additional facilities that must be 
closed if we are to carry out this budget and to do the efficient job 
we want to do and get a higher percentage of concentratoin at our 
permanent installations. 

Mr. Forp. If you can back up your recommendations with facts, 
| certainly believe this subcommittee has the responsibility to see 
that we support you in that respect. 

Secretary Stevens. Thank you, sir. We will do so. 


INSTALLATION OF NEW ACCOUNTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I am very encouraged with the new program that is 
being installed for accounting and related matters, and I am par- 
ticularly encouraged by the fact that you hope to have it completed 
by the end of fiscal year 1954. I think that system will be very 
beneficial in our consideration of the budget, not this year but for the 
succeeding fiscal years. 

Secretary Stevens. In regard to that accounting system, I might 
add, Mr. Chairman, we have been in very close touch with the 
General Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget with respect 
to it. Iam sure that it will be no surprise to you when I say both of 
those organizations are very enthusiastic about our approach to. this, 
and our determination to shove it through. 
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Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, as one who has served on this subcom- 
mittee for a long time, may I commend you sincerely upon the fine 
manner in which you have stepped into a most important and most 
difficult job. I think the Army and the De partment of Defense and 
the Nation are fortunate in having your services in this most valuable 
work. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WORLD SITUATION 


I would like to address my questions, jointly, to you and to General 
Collins so that either of you may answer as you decide best and I 
wonder if as a preliminary matter either of you would care to add 
anything, on or off the record, that might be of particular interest to 
this subcommittee at this time on the world picture, with particular 
reference to the European Army status, to the situation in the Middle 
East and to the situation in Indochina, as it affects our own defense 
problems? 

General Couiins. I would like to do this, if I could, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EUROPEAN PICTURE—NATO 


General Co.turns. With respect to the situation in Europe, I would 
simply wish to express my agreement with the statements that have 
been made publicly by General Ridgway and General Gruenther in 
the open testimony before the committees of Congress recently. In 
addition, I would like to make this comment, that last December I 
attended a NATO conference in Paris and during the conference the 
senior British representative on the Military Committee made a com- 
ment when a tribute was paid to him which I thought had a great deal 
of validity to it. We had just arrived at a unanimous agreement with 
respect to what the military committee’s recommendations would be 
to the Council of Deputies. The representatives of 14 different na- 
tions had sat around this table and come to a thorough agreement 
under the restrictions of the rules of game, you might say—had come 
to a unanimous agreement as to what we ought to recommend as the 
military. Sir John Slessor, the British representative on the Military 
Committee, made the comment that in evaluating the progress made 
by NATO he thought we should give consideration to the change that 
might have occurred had a comparable group of military men under 
the direction of our civilian leaders met prior to World War I or prior 
to World War II and evaluated the military situation of the world 
and come to an agreement as to what they should recommend to the 
civilian leaders of our respective countries. The fact that that was 
done, he said—and I think very rightly—was a testimonial of the great 
progress that really has been made under NATO, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. May I assume, then, that it is your feeling that despite 
the difficulties which still confront us and ‘despite what might be 
called the bickering back and forth, you are convinced material 
progress has been made and that we are well on our way to the goal 
of joint security? 
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General Couuins. I certainly agree that material progress has been 
made. Your last statement that we are well on the way is, of course, 
a relative proposition. I do think definite progress has been made. 
I agree, however, with General Ridgway that we still have a long 
way to go and it will require all of the member countries of NATO 
not only the United States but the other countries as well, to make 
the maximum contribution that they can make. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel the accomplishments definitely justify the 
effort and the expenditures? 

General Coutuins. Yes; I do. And I would like to continue on 
the record to say this. I may have covered this in my original 
testimony. I am not sure. 

About the same time last year I attended some of the joint maneu- 
vers in Europe, and I specifically went over to see one that was being 
conducted under the direction of the French. I visited not only the 
American divisions but the two French divisions as well, and one of 
those French divisions I went through from stem to stern, and I 
found it in very good condition. I was greatly heartened by the 
improvement in the conditions I found last year in comparison with 
what I had seen 2 years ago. It is true that these divisions are the 
best French divisions; they are the divisions of occupation; but that 
was a heartening thing. And I would say that division would have 
given an excellent account of itself in action. 

Mr. Forp. Can we infer from the incident you related that if a 
comparable meeting had been held prior to World War I and World 
War II, they might have forestalled and prevented the holocaust that 
took place in World War I and World War II? 

General Cotuins. I am very doubtful that it could have in World 
War I, because there were a lot of political factors involved that I 
think you could not have overcome even by such a meeting. But 
certainly it would have made for a far more effective military opposi- 
tion to the German attacks in 1914 and, in my judgment, it would 
have contributed, if a comparable political meeting had been held, 
and might well have aided to prevent World War II. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the point you are making is that this 
approach we have been going through, and are now continuing, is a 
worthwhile effort in that it is definitely a deterrent to any aggressive 
action in Europe or elsewhere by the Soviet Union? 

General Couuins. I feel that very, very thoroughly. 


RESULTS OF AID PROGRAM TO TURKEY 


I would like to insert in the record a statement that the money we 
are giving to Turkey and the money we will spend adds materially 
to the strength in the Middle East. 

(The statement follows:) 


As a result of our aid programs to Turkey, the strength and efficiency of the 
Turkish armed forces have been materially increased. As a beneficial result, the 
excellent Turkish contribution to the UN froces in Korea is a concrete example 
and Turkish troops rotated from Korea provide a corps of combat-hardened 
veterans to further improve the Turkish army. The money invested in the mili- 
tary aid program in Turkey has been exceedingly well spent. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
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REDUCTION IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. May I ask, Mr. Secretary, by what means you reduced 
this budget approximately $1 billion below the January 9 budget? 

Secretary Stevens. It is right along the line, for instance, of the 
reduction in military personnel which, as you know, will come down 
117,000 spaces by the end of the fiscal year from the end strength 
originally programed. 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. Can you tell me approximately what part of the $1 
billion cut was effected by a reduction in force? 

Secretary Stevens. May we supply that for the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(The information follows :) 


Approximately $308 million of the $1 billion cut was effected by reduction in 
force 


REDUCTION IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Stxes. What will be the effect of cuts on procurement? 

Secretary Stevens. Our procurement will be down somewhat, 
too 

Mr. Srxes. In what particular fields? 

Secretary Stevens (continuing), Although our delivery of equip- 
a nt which had previously been ordered with funds from the previous 
fiscal year will be, I think, at its peak during the forthcoming fiscal 
vear. Is that correct? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is because of the long lead-time items which will 
be delivered in this fiscal year? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you supply for the record some of the actual effects 
in items of procurement, if there is a reduction in procurement? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; we can provide the information to 
the committee. Actually, of course, we are taking a very close look 
at all of the principal items to see which ones might safely be extended 
in delivery, and that would be more of the standard type of article, 
and those we have to continue to get, which are more of the actual 
military type of item. 


MAINTENANCE LEVELS 


Mr. Sixes. May I ask if maintenance will be carried on at about 
the same level we have had heretofore, or is there to be additional 
deferred maintenance as a result of this cut? 

General Honnen. We have asked for $5 million in the way of 
deferred maintenance this year to continue the deferred-maintenance 
program. We had no money in 1953 for that program. But we are 
reviving that program, hoping to have the approval of your committee 
so that we can in the long run save dollars by reducing the deferred 
maintenance backlog rather than letting our plant run down. 

Mr. Miuuer. In that connection, you remember we had a statement 
here that there was probably $100 million backlog of deferred mainte- 
nance. We thought maybe it would be poor economy to let that go 
on, and we made the suggestion that that could be budgeted on a 
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long-term basis. It seems to me that will be something we should 
have every year. It would be an economy in the long run. 

Mr. Srxes. It is poor economy to postpone maintenance, and | 
think we ought to have as clear a picture of that as we can on what this 
budget is going to do for the maintenance program 

Mr. Mituer. Both for this fiscal year and the future programs 

Mr. Stxes. That is right. 


MILITARY STRENGTH UNDER REVISED BUDGET 


Mr. Stxes. May I ask whether we will be as strong militarily in 
fiscal year 1954 under the present budget as we would have been 
under the January budget? 

Secretary Stevens. General Collins can comment on that, but I 
would like to say for my own part I think General Collins has pointed 
out in his remarks certain effects of this budget which are factual and 
to which I subscribe; but, on the other hand, I think with the way 
we are going to try to handle the thing, we should be able, from a 
combat effectiveness point of vew, to maintain very closely our present 
level. 

Perhaps General Collins would not agree with that. 

Mr. Stxes. I am talking about during fiscal year 1954. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you agree, General Collins? 

General Couurns. Yes, sir; I generally agree for fiscal year 1954. 
The difficulties that we are likely to encounter are going to be in the 
personnel field, I think. If combat operations in Korea should con- 
tinue, if we do not get an armistice in Korea, it is going to be a tight 
squeeze to get by within the personnel ceilings we have. So far as 
the materiel side of the picture is concerned, I think we are going to 
be better off ammunitionwise—definitely better off—than we would 
have been under the prior budget. I think, generally speaking, we 
are going to be in reasonably good shape equipmentwise, also, provided, 
of course, that present situations and missions remain unchanged. 
I have not atte mpted to analyze in detail the relative status of our 
equipment, but I do subscribe to the general proposition that you 
must always make a balance between what you have physically in 
stock in contrast to the production lines you must keep rolling. And 
I do agree with the approach that it is even more important to have 
some production lines going than to have stopped all production lines 
in order to have certain stockages of equipment. 

You always get some little differences in point of view of individuals 
as to the relative status at any given moment. 


AMMUNITION PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Stxes. How do you account for the statement that you will 
be in a better position ammunitionwise under this budget than 
under the previous budget? Is that because of the shift in orders? 

General Couuins. No, sir. But, you see, we are now budgeting 
ahead of time for the ammunition that is going to be expended during 
fiscal year 1954, and this is the first time we have ever been permitted 
to do that. That is the reason why I say frorn the point of view of 
the ammunition supply we will be in better shape. 
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Secretary Stevens. I think out of approximately $3.4 billion of 
procurement, something of the order of $2.5 billion will be devoted 
to the ammunition procurement. That will give you some idea of 
why that will improve. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Mr. Miiuier. On this personnel problem, also, won’t the planned 
improvements in the civilian components—the Reserve and National 
Guard—if carried out as contemplated, add greatly to our trained 
manpower potential over the coming year, even though we do not 
have as many troops actually in the Army? 

General Cotuins. It will add something to our overall position, 
just as the mere release into civil life of those men who served for 2 
years but still have an obligation for 6 years will add to the overall 
strength. I thought Mr. Sikes’ question was directed more nearly 
to the combat Army. 

M1. Stxes. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think it was. But so far as our national defense is 
concerned, these battle-trained veterans who are going back into 
civil life will materially improve our manpower position; w “ill they not? 

General Couutns. Yes, sir; they will. However, I would like to 
take a few minutes to answer that question, bec ause I think it must 
be generally understood that we are likely to have a problem on our 
hands in the event of a major war to call these men, particularly the 
ones who fought in Korea, prior to drafting men who have had no 
service at all. I think public relationswise—and I say that in the 
best sense of public relations, not propaganda—the local boards are 
going to be faced with the problem of whether they are going to draft 
men who have already served in contrast to drafting the ones who 
have not served at all. 

Mr. Miuuter. Do they have to be drafted? Is not the period for 
the Reserve or National Guard for 3 or 6 years or whatever it may be? 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. It would not matter how you got them back. If you 
were to call them back into service, the public relations picture will 
be bad whether they are drafted or recalled as reservists. 

General Couuins. But the onus will be on the Army instead of the 
local draft boards. 

Mr. Mituier. Do you think you will run into that in the event of 
all-out mobilization? J agree with you fully that you would encounter 
that as long as we are in a cold-war status, but in the event of an all-out 
emergency it is hard for me to conceive that anybody would expect 
an untrained man to be sent to the front in an emergency ahead of his 
neighbor who knew what he was doing. 

General Coutins. I generally agree with that, and I do have a 
suggestion which I am going to make through normal channels, but I 
think it is an appropriate and proper thing for me to say to this 
committee now. The National Guard is running into difficulties in 
getting men to enlist, and our Organized Reserve units are having 
difficulties in getting men into the Reserve, and you can readily 
appreciate that. These men who have had service say ‘I have done 
my stint, and I am not going to enlist.”” I will, at the proper moment, 
make a recommendation through the Secretary of the Army to urge a 
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modification of the law to this extent. These men have a 6-year 
obligation, and we will be required to assign them—make the initial 
assignment of them to the units. The law requires that, and needless 
to say we are going to cbey the law. But there is no punitive pro- 
vision in the law, and we would be very loathe to use one if Congress 
had included a penalty for nonconformists. There is nothing that 
forces a man to attend drills, and we have no way to force him. 

My suggestion is this, that the law be modified so as to cut in 
half the man’s 6-year obligation if he will volunteer to join a National 
Guard unit or an Organized Reserve unit on our approved schedule 
of such units. I think that will be fair to the individual; I think 
also it will materially help—TI hope it will help—if passed, both the 
National Guard units and our Organized Reserve units. 

I am going to make that recommendation through normal channels 
at the appropriate time. 


EFFECT OF REVISED BUDGET IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


Mr. Srxes. It has been stated that there will be fewer men in the 
Army under the fiscal year 1954 budget and that there will be some 
reductions in procurement. It has also been stated that there will be 
little appreciable effect on the strength of the Army during the fiscal 
year 1954, if I interpret it correctly, because of the organization of 
the Army and because of prior orders on which delivery is being 
accepted this year. 

Now, will the Army be as strong in the years immediately subse- 
quent to fiscal year 1954, if we follow substantially the same budget 
level as that now proposed? And you might include in your arswer 
what will be the effect of this billion-dollar cut in the years immedi- 
ately subsequent to fiscal year 1954. 

General Couuins. Of course, it is difficult to predict what the con- 
sequences of cuts of this character will be 2 years from now or maybe 
even 3 years from now. 

We had not intended to continue production and procurement at 
the high rates we have had production and procurement in the last 
couple of years. I think you will recall, Mr. Sikes, when Mr. Pace 
and I testified before this committee right after the beginning of the 
Korean conflict, we made the point we were going to spend as little 
money on personnel as we possibly could. In other words, we called 
up the minimum number of National Guard divisions and maintained 
the minimum strength of the standing Army that we felt we could 
get by with from the point of view of risk to the national security. 
And we were going to put the bulk of our money into procurement in 
order to modernize the Army. Therefore, if you would review the 
budgets of the 2 or 3 preceding years, you would find a goodly per- 
centage of the Army’s money was spent on procurement. 

I think, frankly, that was a very forward-looking step, and it has 
worked out well. For that reason, then, because our budgets were 
so high, relatively, in the proc urement field, we had intended to cut 
bac k, anyhow, in our program. And [ stated to Congress, with Mr. 
Pace’s full approval, that we would constantly check our personnel 
and continue to reduce personnel wherever and whenver we could. 

So, therefore, I think these cuts will not too seriously affect the 
status of the Army unless conditions change materially. 
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Secretary Srevens. I would like to add to that, if I may, that we 
hope to be able to make substantial savings in the numbers of civilian 
personnel employed by the Department of the Army. In reevaluating 
our entire personnel situation, we have already found spots where we 
can get along with a decreased number of people and do just as good 
or a better job 

Mr. Sixes. You certainly will have the full support of this com- 
mittee on that. 

Secretary Stevens. I wish I were in a position to say concretely 
to you right now to what extent that will affect this billion-dollar cut 
in which you are interested. My opinion is that it is going to affect 
it considerably. That is one point. 

The other point is the effect on the effectiveness of the Army in 
1954 compared with 1953. I would like General Collins to check 
me on this one. I believe this is correct: that due to our biennial 
turnover of personnel, with which you are feiniliar, which has been 
at a peak in 1953 and, therefore, gave us trouble this year, again in 
1954 we get a year where it is relatively steady, which, in turn, will 
help the effectivness of the Army. It is the odd years of 1953 and 
1955 where you run into the turnover. Is that correct? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; that is correct. You see, because of 
the fact that roughly two-thirds of the soldiers in the standing Army, 
the active-duty Army, are men from selective service with periods 
of only 2 years of service, we have this terrific upswing every 
other year, and this year, as already brought out in the testimony, 
we are having to discharge roughly 750,000 men and take in almost 
750,000 new men, and that presents a teriffic problem to us. 


ACTIVE DIVISIONS IN UNITED STATES 


If we have a minute, I would like to stress one point with respect 
to that, which I had intended to do on the record in my original state- 
ment. At times people have said that we have too many divisions in 
the United States on active duty. We have 2 airborne divisions, only 
1 of which is really at full strength; we have 1 armored division and 
4 infantry divisions. That makes a total of 7 divisions in the United 
States. We have 13 divisions overseas, 6 of which are in Korea and, 
therefore, are subject to the rotational policies of Korea. But we also 
have the equivalent of 6 divisions in Europe, 5 active divisions and 
3 armored regimental units, which are practically the equivalent of a 
division. We have 2 divisions in Japan. Now, we can train the 
ordinary replacements for the basic soldiers in roughly 4 months and 
give them excellent training, but you cannot make noncommissioned 
officers in any 4 months, nor can you really train a soldier to be fully 
qualified in what we call crew-served weapons, like machine guns, 
mortars, and things of that sort. 

it is imperative that we have divisions in the United States that 
can do something more than merely train basie soldiers, because before 
some of those would go into action we want to put them in some kind 
of Army unit for them to get familiar with company problems and 
regimental and division problems. This year we cannot do that, be- 
cause we are having to use all of our units at home, not only the train- 
int units but the combat divisions, to train this terrific influx of men. 
And that is the logical thing to do, because otherwise we would have 
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to open new training camps which next year we would have to close; 
we would have had to open them this year and close them next year, 
because the influx next vear is going to be lower. 

That presents a terrific problem, too, from the point of view of 
training that is not generally understood. We must have these divi- 
sions at home that are relatively combatworthy so that we can put 
men into them and train them here before we send them to Korea, 
particularly if we should have to continue the fighting in Korea. | 
want to make that point. 

We have a limited number of active divisions in the United States; 
in my opinion the way we ought to have. 

Mr. Sixzs. If I followed your answers, you have stated that, barring 
an unforeseen emergency or increased demands upon your capabilities, 
the Army will be able to satisfactorily perform its functions personnel- 
wise and procurementwise under the budget that is now proposed. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. I would say generally that is the case 
for fiseal year 1954, if conditions and our missions remain unchanged. 

Mr. Srkes. There is a possibility that it will not be in as strong 
a position in subsequent years, but it is now difficult to determine 
because you are hoping to show additional economies and work out 
possible new methods that will maintain the strength at less cost? 
[s that your objective? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 


CLOSING OF CAMPS AND INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Sikes. This committee is very glad to support that kind of 
objective and hopes you are completely successful in it. 

[ note you are proposing to close some camps. Of course, when you 
can close a camp, you are effecting a considerable saving. Is that 
being done because of a reduction in the size of the Army, or is it that 
plus changes in training methods which will permit more efficient 
utilization of the remaining camps? 

Secretary Stevens. I think the answer is we are trying to get a 
higher percentage of utilization of the units we have open and close 
those not needed once the higher utilization is achieved. 

Mr. Srkes. Can you tell me how much you propose to save by 
closing those camps? 

Secretary Srevens. I have some figures in this statement, I think, 
although these figures do not include the figures of additional instal- 
lations that we expect to close during the next fiscal year. This is 
more or less historic based on some of the things that have been done. 

General Honnen. We furnished those figures to Mr. Ford for 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. If you want to, you can put those figures in the record. 

Secretary Stevens. The final determination on closing has not 
quite yet been reached. It will be shortly, and we will submit it just 
as soon as it is available. 

Mr. Sixes. I hope it will be ready in time for the printing of this 
record, 

Mr. Forp. If you cannot submit it in time for the prmting of the 
record, I suggest that we have it in time for presentation of the bill on 
the floor, so each member of the committee may have a copy. 

Secretary Stevens. We will try to submit it for the record if we 
can; if we cannot, we will try to have it for you in time for the floor. 
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Mr. Forp. And it might be well to put in the items for each camp 
or installation that is expected to be closed. 
Mr. Srxzgs. I think so. 


ANTICIPATED KOREAN WAR COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the anticipated cost of the Korean war which 
was added to the 1954 budget? 

Secretary Stevens. The total anticipated cost of the Korean war 
was not added to the original fiscal year 1954 budget presented in 
January. As is indicated in my opening statement, the budget which 
we now present to you provides funds to procure some but not all of 
the hard goods (other than ammunition) required By ree those 
which will be secaaeal worldwide during fiscal year 1954 if the war 
continues at the present level. What we did eae as you have 
indicated, Congressman Sikes, is that the budget submitted in January 
has been reduced by approximately $1 billion, which we have been 
discussing. Then there was finally added onto that approximately 
$2.5 billion to make additional provision for the Korean war. 

Mr. Srxes. Was that based on the type of warfare that is now being 
conducted in Korea? I note you have stated by comparison that it 
costs about $5.5 billion to carry on the Korean war during 1953. On 
what basis do you feel the cost in fiscal year 1954 will only be $2.5 
billion? 

Secretary Srevens. I think the total figure is roughly $15 billion 
which I tried to estimate as the total cost of the Korean war up to the 
present time. I think we very largely have been through the buildup 
phase, the filling of the pipelines and the building up of our ammuni- 
tion reserves out there, and while $2.5 billion does not cover all the 
costs of the Korean war if it continues throughout fiscal year 1954, 
there were some costs included originally and there was also some am- 
munition included—a relative small amount from my viewpoint, but 
it was in there—and there was another item in the original budget that 
affected the Korean war. 

Mr. Mituer. Were the old ROK divisions in there? 

Secretary Stevens. No. 

General Couuins. The figures which we have were compiled in the 
Department of the Army some time back. They will be brought up 
to date and provided to the committee as soon as possible. 

Mr. Srxes. But by any figures or any standards of comparison 
which you have given us heretofore the costs would run more than 
$2% billion a year. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 


METHODS UTILIZED IN DETERMINING KOREAN WAR COSTS 


Mr. Srxes, The question was how did you arrive at a cost of $2% 
billion a year for the Korean war for the fiscal year 1954? It appears 
to me that unless there is a truce it is very likely to run considerably 
more than that. 

Secretary Srrvens. The figure that I do not have and that would 
supply the missing link, I think, Mr. Sikes, is what was in there 
before. 
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We have added on $2,500 million to what was in there. In the 
effort to come up to date as to what was already in there and what 
would be reasonable coverage the difficulty is I do not know what was 
in there. 

With respect to ammunition I know that there was something in 
there. Again, it is a very difficult thing to figure unless we go into a 
very complex accounting procedure. 

Our figure of $15 billion, for example, on the cost of the war up to 
date for the first 3 years is a sincere effort to try to give to the com- 
mittee and, perhaps, eventually to the public, some idea of what this 
thing is really costing the American people, but I have got certain 
items there that I do not know what to do with. 

For instance, there is the overhead of the Department of the Army 
and what to do about that. Actually we have not included in the 
figure the training establishment, the depot operation, and packing 
for overaeas, and in order to get the cost of all of those items it would 
be a vast complicated accounting job to get it exactly, but my best 
estimate of the situation was that it was in all around $15 billion up 
to date, and that, with what had gone before, assuming the current 
levels of operation in Korea, that we could get by with this additional 
$2,500 million on top of what was already in there. 

Mr. MitueEr. Just to clear up one point there, is it not a fact that 
in the original computation pay of troops, and the maintaining of the 
divisions that are in Korea was looked upon, except for the extra 
expenses, the speeding up of rotation, and so forth, as part of the 
20-division program? 

Secretary SrEvENs. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. Those were not charged to the Korean war, but were 
in the original budget. Actually, of course, they are part of the 
expenses out there too, but is not the reason that the figures are not 
reconciled is because some of these expenses are part of keeping up 
the Defense Establishment, and only partly charged to the Korean 
war? 

Secretary Srrevens. Like combat pay. 

Mr. Miiuer. Yes, combat pay and added rotation. 

General Coturns. And added transportation charges. 

Mr. Miutier. And the increased consumption of materiel and the 
added number of uniforms that were worn out, and all of that—part 
of it was in the budget, and part of it was not in the budget, but now 
we have it all in the budget. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this budget level contemplate a leveling off of 
the Army’s state of readiness to meet a greater world emergency, 
or does it also include some continuing buildup in strength toward 
meeting greater emergencies? 

Secretary Srevens. My answer to that would be, and General 
Collins can make his own comment, that by and large it is a leveling 
off. I do not think we could take the position in reducing the total 
strength of the Army that we were continuing to build up in that 
particular area. 

On the other hand I do feel that there will be a strong and continued 
effort toward the modernization of equipment of the Army and, there- 
fore, you will justify, in large measure, a modest decrease in strength. 
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MODERNIZATION OF VEHICLES AND TANKS 


Mr. Sixes. Right in that conneetion, Mr. Secretary, we have been 
discussing for a number of years the necessity for the modernization 
of our automotive equipment and the modernization of our tanks. 
What is our situation as of this time, and what will be our situation 
at the end of the fiscal year 1954, in the modernization of vehicles and 
of tanks? 

Secretary Stevens. I think that I should say to begin with that I 
know that there are other men here who are better qualified on this 
than I am. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the reeord. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Stevens. But I think I am correct in saying, on trucks, 
that World War II trucks are now a thing of the past, as far as our 
forces are concerned. Is that correct, General? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Secretary SteveNS. Many of our allies are using that equipment. 

General Honnen. And we still have some in our civilian components. 

Secretary Stevens. But not in our combat forces. Would you 
comment, for instance, on the tanks, General? 

General Couiuins. We are now issuing to our forces in the field 
some of the latest models of tanks. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Couuins. We are issuing troops in the field modern tanks 
and other modern equipment, and I have stated in my testimony 
that this budget will provide for modern equipment for the standing 
Army, and that it will provide modern training equipment for our 
Reserve forces at the reduced allowance pe rmitted. 


TANK REQUIREMENTS AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. Does it provide the number of tanks desired, for 
instance? 

General Co.tuins. Yes; it does provide the number of tanks desired 
now. We have extended the time in which we are going to procure the 
original number of tanks we contemplated. 

Mr. Stxes. How long is that stretched out—1 year, 2 years, or 
what? 

General Couns. That is prior-year money, Mr. Sikes, and I 
cannot give you the exact answer. Do you know? 

General Honnen. I think that General Colglazier can give us the 
position of the regular standing Army in respect to modern ‘tanks. 

General Coueiazinr. In connection with tank production, as you 
know, there is no money in this appropriation for tanks; so we are 
working on prior years’ appropriations. 

The present éstimate of tank production is such that we could equip, 
by the end of this coming fiscal year, all of the United States Army 
units with modern tanks. 

General Co.tuins. They are equipped with tanks now, but they will 
be completely equipped with modern tanks by the end of the year. 

General CoLGLazier. Yes, sir, at the end of the fiscal year. 
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The stretchout in production, as now visualized, provides for the 
continuation of two production lines of medium tanks into the 
reorder lead time of fiscal year 1955. 


EVALUATION OF ATOMIC-ARTILLERY TEST 


Mr. Stxes. A few days ago some of the members of this committee 
had the privilege of witnessing the atomic-artillery test out at 
Frenchman’s Flat. 

Are you prepared, General Collins, to give us the Army’s evaluation 
of that test? 

General Cotuins. We have not vet received the technical data that 
will permit us to give the final evaluation. However, I would give 
my own rather extemporaneous evaluation of the thing by saying I 
was highly pleased with the results of the firing. 

Quite clearly the shell was on target. The thing went off without 
any hitch whatever. 

Your chairman and I had the privilege of going up to within 500 
yards of ground zero, and the destruction we saw was terrific. There 
is no question about it. 

I think, as you know, I have personally been behind the develop- 
ment of the 280-millimeter gun to fire an atomic projectile, and it has 
been a development in which many other people have participated. 

We have had fine cooperation from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the scientists at Los Alamos, and we, in the Army, have contrib- 
uted in large measure to the technical work that was involved. I 
think the Ordnance Corps of the Army can be very proud of the 
results attained. 

There also should be mentioned the members of the Field Artillery 
School who participated in the development of the necessary fire- 
direction charts and all of the technical data that go to make such a 
thing a success. 

I was happy to learn from the briefing which Mr. Ford and I re- 
ceived out there that a young Marine officer on the faculty of the 
Field Artillery School at Fort Sill and two other Army officers working 
in conjunction with one another had been able to develop the necessary 
quick computation charts which permitted a quick solution of the 
technical field-artillery problem. Ordinarily, it would have taken an 
hour to have solved that problem, but with the techniques they de- 
veloped it was solved in 4% minutes. 

So, I think the results of the test indicated a very carefully planned, 
directed, and integrated program, and | am confident that this is 
merely the first step in the further application of atomic energy 
tactically on the battlefield through artillery and guided missiles. 

Mr. Sixus. I considered it one of the most significant advances 
that I have seen in my service on this committee, and I felt that a 
great deal of credit was due to all of the people who participated in 
making this advance possible. 

I believe it will be helpful to this committee if you will briefly tell 
us about the practicality of using that weapon as a standard piece of 
artillery. I am sure that some question will come up about the 
wisdom of spending money for those guns unless they can be used for 
something besides atomic shells. There will be many times when 
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standard artillery will be used in combat when it will not be practical 
to use atomic-artillery shells. 

General Coturns. You are certainly correct, Mr. Sikes, and I am 
happy to add to my statement. 

This artillery piece was originally designed simply as a standard 
piece of long-range artillery that we badly needed. 

There were at least two occasions during the last war when my 
corps headquarters, to get very personal about it, was shelled by 
long-range German artillery in the middle of the night, and we had 
nothing that we could shoot back at them with, and I determined 
then I was going to do something about it someday. So, this artillery 
piece was developed; and, even if we had never added this atomic 
capacity to the gun, it would have been worth while. 

We had originally developed it as a piece of standard artillery to 
fire conventional shells, and it can now fire the conventional shells 
as well as fire the atomic shells; and, needless to say, we would use 
the atomic shell only when we had a target which was appropriate 
for that purpose. 

I might say also that at the same time we have done the technical 
development of this gun we have concurrently studied the tactical 
employment of the weapon and the necessary adjustments in our 
tactics which must be made so that it will be profitable to use this 
gun tactically, and that is being done. 

I might say also that while this gun is a big piece and some people 
have raised the question as to whether we could conceal it and as to 
whether it would not be perfectly obvious to an enemy that this was 
something that should be attacked, I would like to point out that 
we have other pieces of equipment which are just as big as this. Some 
of our tank retrievers have the same bulk that this one has, and its 
actual load is less than the actual loads of someof the equipment that, 
we have on some of our tanks. 

There has been some question as to how mobile it is, and whether 
we will have to have special bridges built for it. It is designed to 
utilize standard equipment, and it does not take a special bridge at 
all. It can cross any bridge that a medium tank can cross. 

We have landed this gun from an LSD, one of the landing ships of 
the Navy. It has gone right through easier than a 2%-ton truck will 
go. 

We have moved it into position on an unimproved country road. 
We have gone off the road into what was a plowed field without any 
difficulty and put the gun into position. 

It can be camouflaged just like we camouflaged any of our standard 
pieces of artillery, and it can readily be held back, under cover of dark- 
ness, in a woods, for example. We can have the position surveyed and 
have all of the computations made and then put it into position at the 
last minute, and after it is fired it can be moved to another position. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not also true that thé gun can actually unload from 
its trucks and be placed in position for firing within a very few minutes? 

General Cours. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And by the same token it can be moved out of the area 
very quickly? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; that is correct. I have used this com- 
parison once before, that when I came into the Army the biggest piece 
of artillery we had was a 240 millimeter howitzer. It took roughly 8 
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hours to put it into position. This one can be put into position in a 
matter of minutes and be ready to fire. 

Mr. Srxes. Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NIKE BATTERY INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. I would like for you, General Collins, to tell us as much 
as vou can for the record about the practical status of the NIKE 
batteries which are being installed. By that I mean their state of 
readiness, the degree to which you have proceeded with your program 
of installation of NIKE batteries and their place in the defense of our 
cities and industries. 

General Couns. I would like to be able to answer that by an 
insertion in the record. 

The Army Antiaircraft Command in conjunction with Army engineers are 
currently conducting site surveys for NIKE installations both on private and 
Government land. Whenever possible NIKE installations are being located 
on Government-owned land. Survey of land needed for permanent deployment 
of the first battalions activated will be completed about August 1, 1953. Com- 
pletion of construction depends on the location of the defended area, but will 
normally take about 5 to 7 months for beneficial occupancy. Congre ssional 
authorization and funds are required for fiscal year 1954 inasmuch as present 
funds permit construction for only some of our battalions. In the meantime, 
pending coripletion of permanent sites, provision has been made to emplace 
NIKE battalions on temporary sites on Government-owned land. In this way, 
several localities in the United States will be afforded substantial protection in 
the very near future. 

Mr. Sixes. Please tell us whether there will be a buildup in mobili- 
zation reserves under this budget, and if so, in what major items? 

(The information requested was furnished to the committee and 
classified as off record.) 

ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have the comments of the Secretary 
regarding the limits on the number of men who are entering ROTC 
at the freshman level in college. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

There are advantages in authorizing as broad a base as possible of students 
entering the ROTC program in that it permits greater selectivity of students 
entering the advanced course. The Army’s estimate for fiscal year 1954 budget 
purposes of 60,000, plus an allowable 10 percent overage, is considered adequate 
moneywise under current conditions. However, as a matter of policy it is con- 
sidered desirable not to.impose a numerical ceiling upon the numbers of freshman 
eligible to enter the ROTC program. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I think that is all. 

Mr. Forp. I want to thank both the Secretary and General Collins 
for appearing and the high caliber of the testimony thay have given. 

I am sure this committee, General Collins, will miss your help and 
guidance in the future, but we know that you will make an ever- 
continuing contribution to our defense picture. 
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Mr. Forp. At this point we will be glad to hear from General 
Decker, Comptroller of the Army. 

General Decker, we will be glad to receive your statement for th: 
record at this time, with the understanding that at some subsequent 
time if any questions arise we will have you return. 

General Decker. Thank you, sir. 


FINANCIAL PosITION OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen, I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
appear before the committee in connection with the Department of 
the Army fiscal year 1954 budget. The Secretary and the Chief of 
Staff have already outlined the principal policies and objectives which 
are involved, and have indicated certain problem areas. It is my 
purpose to discuss with you the financial position of the Army, begin- 
ning with the period just prior to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
and up through the present time. 


REVIEW OF ARMY BUDGETS SINCE 1950 


In order to better understand the basis for the fiscal year 1954 
budget, | would like to go back and review briefly some of the events 
that have occurred since July 1, 1950, and the resultant effect on the 
Army. 

This first chart illustrates the appropriations made during the period 
1950 to 1953 to the office of the Secretary of Defense, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, and the amounts included for fiscal yea: 
1954 in the revised budget estimates now before you. At the bottom 
of the chart is a summation of the total funds appropriated to the 
Department of Defense for each of the 4 fiscal years, the request for 
fiscal year 1954, and the percent of the national budget represented 
thereby for each year. The pattern for the three military services for 
the 5-year period is, generally, similar, beginning with appropriations 
of comparative mi agnitude in fiscal year 1950, showing a marked in- 
crease in fiscal years 1951 and 1952, and a cutback in fiscal years 1953 
and 1954. 

1950 BUDGET 


As may be noted on the chart, the total De ‘partment of Defense 
budget in fiscal year 1950 was approximately $13 billion. This re- 
flected a generally optismistic outlook toward world peace. You may 
recall that an effort was bei ‘ing made to achieve economy by cutting 
what was called fat from the military services. Installations and 
hospitals were being closed; airpower was being discussed as the pri- 
mary means of preserving peace; consequently, of about $2.5 billion 
in the fiscal year 1950 budget for major procurement, $1.8 billion was 
for procurement of airplanes. 

The Army’s share of the fiscal year 1950 budget was approximate], 
$4 billion, which provided for a total military strength of 630,000; 
actually, we had 590,000 just before fighting in Korea began. On 
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paper, we had 10 combat divisions, but these were seriously under- 
strength. Our 4 divisions in the Far Kast each had only 2 battalions 
in their infantry regiments instead of 3; artillery battalions were short 
one-third of their firing batteries. Two corps headquarters, which 
had been stationed in Japan and which were necessary in the effective 
supervision of training, and vital in the event of commitment of the 
Kighth Army to combat, had been inactivated to save personnel 
spaces. Combat and service support units to back up the divisions 
were not available. The requirements of occupation duty, together 
with personnel shortages, had prevented our forces in Japan from 
reaching an effective state of readiness for combat. This was the 
situation when the North Koreans, on June 25, 1950, invaded South 
Korea. 

On this next series of charts, I have noted certain events beginning 
with the invasion of South Korea, indicating the reaction to those 
events and the resultant budgetary implications. The first United 
States reaction to the aggression of the North Koreans was by the 
President on June 27, 1950, when he committed Air and Naval forces 
to support the Army of the Republic of Korea. It was immediately 
apparent, however, that additional forces would be required, so, on 
the 29th of June, the President directed the use of Army forces 
available in the Far East Command. The duration of the fighting 
in Korea was, at that time, of course, unknown, but it was hopefully 
expected that commitment of United States strength would result 
in an early decision—that our participation might be both brief and 
limited as to numbers. 

Following the commitment of Army troops in Korea, the Depart- 
ment of Defense authorized certain increases in the strength of the 
Army as shown on the chart. These increases were, for the most part, 
necessary: to bring our units in the Far East up to authorized stre ngth, 
to provide essential combat and service support units and a pipeline 
of replacements. One additional division was authorized. The 
piecemeal nature of additions reflected hopes that the Korean trouble 
could be resolved without substantial increase to our forces. These 
strength increases were the basis of the Army’s first supplemental 
budget request, fiscal year 1951. This request also included funds for 
limited amounts of equipment and supplies and for some of the in- 
creased operating costs generated by the Korean fighting. This 
supplemental appropriation to the Army was $3.2 billion. The basic 
budget for fiscal year 1951 had been, as for fiiscal year 1950, approx- 
imately $4 billion. 

By mid-July, it was apparent to our Commander in the Far East 
that the North Korean Army was a well-led, well-trained, well- 
equipped force, and that a major effort on the part of the United 
States would be required to defeat it; he so advised the Depariment 
in Washington. He asked that four additional divisions be assigned 
to his command, together with the necessary supporting units t 
make the force effective. Meanwhile, his forces, after fighting a de- 
laying action, were forced into a beachhead protecting the port of 
Pusan at the southern tip of Korea, 
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The deterioration of the situation in Korea resulted in the National 
Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff reevaluating the military 
position and objectives of the United States in the light of the world 
situation. 

(Off the record.) 

General Decker. The objectives established by the National 
Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided the basis for 
the second supplemental estimates of appropriation, fiscal year 1951. 

On September 15, 1950, the United Nations forces made a successful 
landing at Inchon, cutting off the North Korean forces in South 
Korea and dealing a crippling blow to the North Korean Army. Our 
forces drove through North Korea, and by November, some of them 
had succeeded in reaching the Yalu River. In the light of this 
apparent success, the thought was born that the war would be over 
in time for our troops to be home for Christmas. 

(Off the record) 

General Decker. In late November, the Chinese Communists 
moved into North Korea. Our forces were pushed back from the 
Yalu to and below the 38th parallel; the President declared a state 
of national emergency. The Army was presenting its second sup- 
plemental estimates to the Congress at this time. The committees 
were advised that our estimates were inadequate in the light of what 
had happened, that we would take appropriate steps to meet this 
situation, and would come back later for another supplemental 
a )propriation Since revision of the estimates under consideration 
to include funds required to meet this new threat would have unduly 
delayed passage of the second supplemental bill, the committees 
agreed to the Army’s proposal. The Appropriation Act was quickly 
passed giving the Army an additional $9.2 billion in new obligational] 
authority. 

The Chinese entry into the war caused the National Security 
Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to make a further reevaluation 
of military programs for national security. ‘They made certain 
recommendations to the President, which he approved. 

(Off the record.) 


1951 ESTIMATES 


General Decker. Based on guidance stemming from these recom- 
mendations, the services set about computing their third supple- 
mental estimates for fiscal year 1951 and their estimates for fiscal 
year 1952 as a single package. When the estimates of the three 
services were added together, the total exceeded $100 billion. This 
large figure was generated primarily by the prescription of an 
early date by which the services would ettain materiel readiness in 
keeping with the international situstion. The magnitude of this 
figure came as a shock to many; the serv ice Secretaries requested 
additional time to reconsider their estimates. It was realized that 
in the light of the objectives set, the requirements were generally 
valid, but an analysis of production e>pgbilities, as well as other 
economic factors, indicated that some deley in attaining equipment 
readiness would be necessary. The question was also raised as to 
the desirability of accumulstiag lorze stoe.s of end items which are 
subject to obsolescence. It was finally concluded that the most 
expedient approach would be to establish a production base capable 
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of expansion in the event of all-out war, rather than a large stockpile 
of equipment, as a means of providing greater long-range security 
and spreading the dollar cost over a longer period of time. a 
Late in the spring of 1951, the war began to reach the static position 
which has since prevailed. With the lessening of the threat in Korea, 
the Congress, on March 23, 1951, requested the Secretary of Defense 
to limit the third supplemental estimates for fiscal year 1951 to funds 
required to support previously approved programs and which would 
not commit the new Congress to any future course of action. Com- 
puted on this basis, the Army required $2.8 billion additional to carry 
on through the remainder of fiscal year 1951. Thus, the total appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1951 to the Army amounted to $19.2 billion 
(Off the record.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 1952 BUDGET 


General Decker. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the 
Army be authorized 21 divisions for fiscal year 1952. This was 
approved by the President. The Army, meanwhile, had recomputed 
its fiseal year 1952 budget and presented it to Congress, which passed 
it in the amount of $19.8 billion. 

While the 1952 appropriation was still under consideration before 
the Congress, the Army began preparing its 1953 budget. This budget 
was to provide for an Army of 21 divisions and supporting troops, with 
a total strength of approximately one million and a half. It was 
assumed, for budgetary purposes only, that the war in Korea would 
have terminated prior to the beginning of fiscal year 1953. Conse- 
quently, no provision was to be made for combat consumption for that 
fiscal year. The guidelines for preparation of the budget indicated 
that the philosophy of an expansible production base in being, rather 
than requirements, Was again to be followed as a basis for procurement 
of major items of equipment. About the time preparation of the 
Army’s estimates was completed, the Army was directed to prepare a 
point of departure or ceiling budget on the order of $14.5 billion. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATION, 1953 


On December 28, 1951, the President established a fiscal year 1953 
expenditure limitation on the Department of Defense of $60 billion. 
The effect of t1is limitation was to stretch out delivery schedules, 
which, in turn, resulted in a reduction in fiscal year 1953 funds, to 
a total of $13.2 billion, as passed by the Congress. In the light of 
this reduction, the Army decided to forego the calling of the 21st 
Division to active service during fiscal year 1952 since it would be 
difficult to continue to support it in fiscal year 1953. 

In the spring of fiscal ‘year 1952, the Army was authorized to submii 
a request for supplemental appropriations to cover unbudgeted costs 
which had been generated by the Korean war and which could not be 
me: with available funds. This provided for some costs of Korean 
operations, for civilian relief in Korea, and for meeting part of the 
occupation costs in Japan which had been borne by the Japanese prior 
to the signing of the peace treaty, but did not include funds for 
ammunition or major ites of equipment. The Army’s supplemental 
appropriation for fiscal ‘year 1952 as passed by the Congress was $1.1 
billion. 
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ORIGINAL 1954 BUDGET GUIDE LINES 


This brings us to the preparation of the fiscal year 1954 budget. 
The original budget guide lines provided for an Army of 20 divisions 
and an authorized military strength of approximately a million and 
a half. These guide lines, again, adhered to the philosophy of the 
expansible production base and further did not provide for combat 
consumption in Korea in fiscal year 1954. The amount approved by 
President Truman for the Army was $12.1 billion. As you are aware, 
this budget has been superseded. The new Army budget, based on 
revised guide lines totals $13.7 billion. 

(Off the record. 

General Decker. As you are also aware, the Congress has passed 
a supplemental appropriation bill for fiscal year 1953, which does 
not provide additional new obligational authority for the Army but 
authorizes the Secretary of Defense to use any funds available for 
obligation in fiscal year 1953 to meet the deficiencies which have 
been generated. 

I would like to turn now to a discussion of what has happened to 
the money appropriated to the Army. ‘This next chart indicates the 
total funds appropriated to the Army for the 4 fiscal years 1950 to 
1953 and the amount requested for fiscal year 1954. The darkly 
shaded portion of the bar on the left indicates the percentage of the 
Army budget devoted to what I shall call short-term costs, while the 
right hand portion of the bar illustrates the funds devoted to capital 
expenditures. The short term operational costs, as the term is used 
here, mean the funds devoted to the normal annual operating costs of 
the Army—items such as pay, allowances, subsistence, travel, mainte- 
nance of facilities, services, communications, and those items of supply, 
such as clothing, spare parts, medical supplies, and so forth, which are 
needed to maintain troops and their equipment and which are con- 
sumed on an annual basis. These costs bear a direct relationship to the 
number of men in service and cannot be materially reduced without re- 
ducing forces, In the light of the worldwide commitments of the Army, 
which were explained to you earlier by General Collins, it was con- 
sidered that no material reduction in these forces could be made. 
Thus, it can be derived that approximately 61 percent of the funds 
available to the Army have had to be spent on items which do not in- 
crease the material readiness of the Army, One substantial benefit 
which the Army has derived from these funds is a pool of trained 
manpower. 

The lightly shaded portion on the right end of the bars represents 
the funds which the Army has been able to devote to major procure- 
ment and production—to provide the items of major equipment which 
are essential to support our troops in war—about 32 percent of the 
total available. In fiscal year 1950, only 6 percent of the Army’s 
budget was devoted to this purpose. At that time, the Army was 
living on the stockpile of items which had been accumulated during 
World War II. Since no major war was immediately in prospect and 
economy was the watchword, very little money was made available 
to the Army to improve its equipment position. The deficiencies 
became immediately apparent with the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea: accordingly, 42 percent of the Army’s fiscal year 1951 budget 
was devoted to major procurement. Again in fiscal year 1952, a large 
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share of the Army budget was devoted to this item. In fiscal year 
1953, effort was made to reduce the Department of Defense budget. 
Since the worldwide commitments of forces had not been reduced, 
very little reduction could be made in short term operational costs, 
consequently, the reduction had to fall in that part of the budget 
devoted to major procurement. Such reductions were made in fiscal 
year 1953 and again in fiscal year 1954. The effect of these reductions 
is not immediately apparent since many months of lead time is 
required to transform funds into end items. 

(Off the record.) 

General Decker. A great amount of discussion has centered around 
the funds which have been appropriated to the military services but 
which have not been spent. I would like to point out that our esti- 
mates indicate that, as of the end of fiscal year 1954, 95 percent of 
the funds devoted to short-term operational costs over a period from 
fiscal year 1950 org fiscal year 1954 will have been spent by the 
end of that fiscal ye The balance will be against firm obligations 
to be liquidated within the next fiscal year; 65 percent of the esti- 
mated $12.4 billion which will remain on the Army’s books in the form 
of unliquidated obligations in general appropriations at the end of 
fiseal year 1954 will be in the appropriation for procurement and pro- 
duction. In the light of reductions made in this appropriation in 
fiscal years 1953 and 1954, any attempt to make,a further stretchout 
in this area will still further impair the ability of the Army to support 
its forces in the event of war. It will involve cancellation of contracts 
as well as closing a part of the production base before we have on hand 
the items required to cover the interim between the outbreak of war 
and the time when the base could again be in operation. This involves 
a substantial increase in the calculated risk already inherent in the 
Army’s equipment position. 

Since the budget is the financial plan supporting the actions con- 
sidered necessary for the attainment of specific objectives, it is, of 
course, concerned not only with the sums to be appropriated but with 
the status of the funds previously authorized. The greater magnitude 
o' defense appropriations during the past 3 years has created many 

yvanges in the normal relationship of obligations to expenditures. 
This relationship and the causes thereof have been under constant 
study and analysis. I have with me a series of charts which both 
graphically and in tabular form outline some of the principal facts 
concerning the financial position of the Army since July 1, 1950. 

I would like particularly to call your attention to the fact that the 
tables and charts which I will present to you in this discussion set 
forth the total funds (including reimbursements and transfers) which 
the Army has had available (1) for obligation, and (2) for expenditure 
since July 1, 1950, in the form of direct or general appropriations for 
military functions. Against these funds we have shown the obliga- 
tions and expenditures and the resulting balances as of March 31, 1953 
(less balances of funds which have expired). These figures will not be 
the same as other figures which have been provided the committee on 
a somewhat different basis using the combined statement of the 
Treasury. In this latter statement reimbursements are eliminated 
from availability of funds, from gross obligations, and from expendi- 
tures. Furthermore, adjustments of expenditures are made by the 
Treasury in the combined statement reflecting certain interagency 
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transactions resulting from determinations made after the close of the 
fiscal year. The tables and charts also reflect a conversion of expendi- 
tures and balances from prior appropriation structures to the current 
budget appropriations. 

This chart shows in balance sheet form the moneys provided to the 
Army since July 1, 1950, plus available balances on hand as of that date 
and the obligation of these funds, by fiscal years, together with the 
unobligated balances as of March 31, 1953. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


You will note that out of a total of approximately $55 billion there 
remain available, unobligated balances as of the date indicated, in the 
sum of $4.6 billion. It will be of interest to analyze these balances 
to determine in what areas the funds are available. As you will ob- 
serve on the following chart and supporting table the principal 
amounts are found in four appropriations; namely, ‘‘Military person- 
nel, Army’’; “Maintenance and operations” ; Procurement and _pro- 
duction”; and “Military construction, Army.” 

In considering the rate of obligation of the Army’s appropriations, I 
shall discuss each appropriation separately. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


It will be noted that although the appropriation ‘‘Military personnel, 
Army,” shows one of the larger unobligated balances from the stand- 
point of dollar amounts, this balance amounted to 14.4 percent of the 
available funds in the appropriation as of March 31, 1953. The mili- 
tary personnel appropriation provides for subsistence, clothing, mili- 
tary pay and allowances, and travel expenses of the Army, and the 
funds are obligated as these costs accrue. As of March 31, 1953, 85.6 
percent of the funds were obligated. This relatively high rate of obli- 
tion is due to the fact that additional funds are needed and will be made 
available in this appropriation to pay mustering-out pay, and combat 
duty pay, not-only for this year but retroactively for fiscal years 1950, 
1951, and 1952. Up to March 31, transfer of $181.2 million of funds 
was made into this appropriation from other Army appropriations, and 
additional funds in an estimated amount of $597.5 million will sub- 
sequently be made available by transfer from existing balances in 
Army, Navy, and Air Force appropriations, as authorized by Public 
Law 11, 83d Congress. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


In the maintenance and operations appropriation the unobligated 
balance amounts to $1,596 million. By reducing supply levels, effect- 
ing more efficient operations, reducing civilian personnel levels, and 
postponing less essential projects, savings are anticipated totaling 
$358 million, of which $240 million will be transferred to military per- 
sonnel appropriation to be applied toward meeting requirements for 
combat-duty pay and mustering-out pay. The remaining $118 mil- 
lion is being held in reserve by the Bureau of the Budget. These re- 
ductions bring the unobligated balance to $1,238,000,000 which it is 
anticipated will be fully obligated by the close of the fiscal year. 
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Available funds in the ‘‘Maintenance and operations’’ appropriation 
for fiscal year 1953 included approximately $1.5 billion of procurement 
funds and $120 million covering contracts for repairs and utilities 
and minor construction projects. Because of the time required to 
make firm plans prior to incurring obligations, a large amount of these 
procurement funds will be obligated in the last quarter of the fiscal 
year. The balance of the unobligated maintenance and operations 
funds represent, for the greater part, normal recurring operating 
expenses obligated on a quarterly basis, although even here, obligations 
for repairs and minor construction programs are to some extent 
seasonal, and the obligations therefor occur principally in the first 
and last quarters of the fiscal year. Procurement oblimations in this 
appropriation have lagged because of administrative lead time and 
the usual problems in securing bids and placing contracts; also be- 
cause of changes in procurement policies and reprograming incident 
thereto, which delayed the negotiation and completion of contracts. 
The Army was forced in many instances into a reprograming of 
procurement dollars in this and other appropriations to offset partially 
the cost of Korean operations, since no appropriations were made in 
advance for this purpose. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


While funds provided in the ‘Procurement and production” 
appropriation are shown as 81.6 percent obligated, $2.7 billion out 
of the total obligations of $3.9 billion represent orders placed with 
ordnance consolidated procurement account of the Army Management 
Fund. As a matter of information, of a total of $3.7 billion of orders 
placed with the management fund during fiscal year 1953 to date 
(including orders financed by appropriations of other military agencies) 
$3 billion, or 81 percent, was obligated by the placing of contracts 
with industry, etc., as of March 31, 1953. It is anticipated that the 
remaining unobligated balance of $872 million of procurement and 
production funds will be fully obligated by June 30, 1953. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development funds were 72.1 percent obligated as of 
March 31, 1953. It is anticipated that the remaining balance of 
available funds in this appropriation will be fully obligated by June 30, 
1953. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


Of the unobligated amount of the ‘‘Military construction, Army,” 
appropriation shown as $1.1 billion as of March 31, $470 million re- 
mains unapportioned by the Bureau of the Budget. This leaves a 
net amount apportioned and unobligated of approximately $613 mil- 
lion. Several factors causing delay in programing and obligating 
funds in this appropriation are: 

(1) Late firming of the fiscal year 1952 program (November 1951) 
with resultant delay in Alaskan construction due to climatic conditions. 

(2) Shortage of materials such as steel (strike during latter part of 
1952); electrical products, and so forth. 

(3) Shortage of personnel, especially qualified contractors and 
skilled labor for overseas construction, 
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(4) Difficulties in negotiating international agreements, treaties, 
and so forth in base-rights areas, especially in Japan and in France. 

(5) Restrictions imposed by higher authority, especially (a) a 
congressional requirement for postappropriation clearance of all 
work in base-rights areas and for acquisition of real estate; and (6) the 
requirement of the Secretary of Defense that clearance be obtained 
from the Director of Installations on certain types of facilities. 

In addition to the above, the review of construction programs 
directed by the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of Defense 
will further delay the obligation of funds in this appropriation. It is 
estimated that approximately $990 million of “Military construction, 
Army,” funds already appropriated will remain unobligated as of 
June 30, 1953, and will be carried over into fiscal year 1954, due to the 
above factors. Howeve r, the existing construction program currently 
under review, plus additional authorizations required for fiscal year 
1954 calls for full utilization of all presently available funds. 


CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA 


The total amount available for obligations as of July 1, 1952, in the 
appropriation ‘‘Civilian relief in Korea’’ was $177.5 million. A total 
of $28.7 million of this amount was transferred as reimbursement to 
the Army for supplies and eeryeoee furnished prior to the availabuity 
of this appropriation in fiscal year 1952. 

The unobligated balance as of March 31 was approximately $72 
million of which the entire amount had been committed for supplies 
and services, with the exception of $1.6 million. This latter amount 
is being held for possible emergency procurement, as well as to provide 
for contingencies, such as unforeseen price advances and program 
adjustments. 

While the rate of obligations through this period would indicate 
rather slow progress, most of the program involves procurement of 
supplies and equipment, some of which is in short supply. For 
example, of the total dollar amount programed for supply in fiscal 
year 1953, $15 million was programed in November for nitrogenous 
fertilizer, which was the earliest that a commitment for supply of 
this item could be obtained. 

Further delay in obligating funds resulted from the fact that 
certain additional amounts totaling $45 million were held in reserve 
until January for repayment to the Army, which amounts it was 
planned would be replenished by supplemental funds to be requested 
of the Congress. However, it was finally decided to relieve this 
appropriation of the necessity for reimbursement to the Army and 
supplemental funds were therefor not necessary. These circum- 
stances mace it impossible to program for the use of the money until 
January of this year and obligation will not be reflected in the accounts 
until the last quarter of the fiscal year. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


From the $231.1 million available for obligation during fiscal year 
1953 under the appropriation “ Army National Guard,” $31.9 was 
transferred to the appropriation “Military personnel, Army,” under 
authority of Public Law 488 and Publie Law 547, 82d Congress. 
Since this transfer was effected, this program has been reevaluated, 
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and it has been found that due to nonattainment of planned strengths 
and the fact that the procurement of training ammunition for the 
National Guard can be reduced materially by providing from Army 
stocks certain types of ammunition in exchange for National Guard 
ammunition which is not needed for current National Guard training 
requirements, an additional $23.3 million may be placed in reserve, 

leaving a balance of $175.9 million available for obligation. Further- 
more, certain planned obligations for purchase of ammunition not 
included in the exchange mentioned above, costs of weekend training, 
costs of uniform allowances (authorized in Public Law 476, 82d 
Cong.), costs of summer training, and so forth, estimated at approxi- 
mately $28 million, are over and above the normal operating costs 
of the first three quarters and will occur during the spring or summer 
months. Deducting this amount leaves an adjusted balance of 
$147.9 million available for normal operating costs. Based on this 
figure, the obligations through March 31 are approximately 74 percent. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


From the $125.9 million available for obligation during fiscal year 
1953 under the appropriation “Reserve personnel requirements,” $38.8 
million was transferred to the appropriation “Military personnel, 
Army,” under authority of Public Law 488 and Public Law 547, 82d 
Congress. Further, review of this program has resulted in placing 
an additional $1.5 million in reserve because of nonattainment of 
planned strength. Furthermore, approximately $2 million over and 
above normal operating costs will be required in the last quarter to 
cover payment of uniform allowances as authorized in Public Law 
476, 82d Congress. Deducting these amounts from the $125.9 million 
availability leaves an adjusted balance of $83.6 million to cover normal 
operating requirements. Based on this figure, the obligations through 
March 31, 1953, are approximately 70 percent. 


RATE OF OBLIGATION 


A comparison of obligation performance for the first 6-month period 
in each of fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 in the areas covered by 5 
principal appropriations shows generally a higher rate of obligation of 
a in fiscal years 1952 and 1953 than was accomplished in fiscal 
year 1951, as illustrated by the chart. The higher rates for fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 are due in part to the fact that very large amounts of 
obligations ($5.9 billion in fiscal year 1952, and $2.2 billion in fiscal 
year 1953) represent orders placed by the Army with the Army 
Management Fund for procurement of hard goods items. These 
orders as of December 31 in each fiscal year 1952 and 1953 were obli- 
gated approximately 24 and 49 percent by the management fund. 

The following chart will also serve to illustrate the fact that the obli- 
gation of funds followed the availability of such funds as closely as 
might reasonably be expected. In fiscal year 1952 appropriations were 
not actually finalized until October, and included in these appropria- 
tions were unusually large sums for procurement. These latter funds 
could not be obligated until the necessary preparatory work involved 
in formulating programs, securing bids, and placing contracts was 
completed. 
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It should be readily recognized that certain problems and difficulties 
are necessarily experienced in the obligation of procurement funds. 
There is, for example, the time required to develop firm programs 
based on actual appropriations after they are received. It is also 
necessary to secure approval of the Munitions Board and the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the scheduling of the Army’s hard goods programs. 
After this approval it is necessary to prepare directives to the Army’s 
field procurement offices. Upon receipt of these directives bids must 
be secured and contracts awarded. Also, as previously mentioned, 
revisions of programs were made necessary in fiscal year 1952 due to 
substantial changes in overall plans affecting the conduct of the Korean 
war, and these revisions seriously delayed the formulation of final 
procurement programs. While prompt and continuous obligation of 
funds at a consistent monthly or quarterly rate may appear desirable, 
and may seem to be the normal result of proper planning, every effort 
must be made to avoid the placing of contracts which are not advan- 
tageous to the Government. Congress has enacted many safeguards 
over the obligation of procurement funds, such as requirements to 
determine financial responsibility of contractors, to develop multiple 
sources for any one item, and to disperse contracts piertehiodes 
also in the contracting for procenemnan’. efforts are made to aid 
distressed areas, to aid small business, to avoid concentration of 
economic power, to use available industrial capacity, and so forth. 
Congress has also recognized that the observance of all of the many 
applicable rules and regulations extends the time required to negotiate 
contracts. Accordingly, it has provided for the extension of avail- 
ability of procurement, research and development, and military con- 
struction funds for obligation beyond the usual 1 fiscal year limitation. 

In the light of progress made thus far in fiscal year 1953 in the 
obligation of funds and in consideration of the existing planned pro- 
grams in procurement and other areas, there is reasonable expectation 
that the remaining balances of funds will be fully obligated by the end 
of the fiscal year. The exception to this is in the “ Military construc- 
tion, Army,” program where, as previously explained, unexpected 
delays and difficulties are almost certain to arise from time to time, 
and in the appropriation for maintenance and operations, from which 
it is planned to transfer certain balances previously mentioned to 
meet the needs of the military personnel, Army appropriation, as 
authorized by the Congress; also in the appropriation for military 
construction, civilian components (National Guard and Reserve 
personnel) where approximately $35 million will be carried over into 
next year. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


I shall now discuss the balances of appropriations which remain 
unexpended. The Army is aware of the implications that can be 
derived from the existence of these balances and an explanation thereof 
is in order. 

Before this explanation is made in some detail, I should like to 
point out that it is not abnormal to have unexpended balances on hand. 
As you know, annual appropriations are normally available for ex- 
penditure for 3 years. Others, such as those pertaining to major 
procurement and to construction, have an additional period of avail- 
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ability for both obligation and expenditure. This is necessary to 
safeguard the best interests of the Government. As you know, 
it requires from 8 to 10 months of the first year of an appropriation 
to place contracts. It then requires anywhere from 10 to 20 months 
to secure deliveries of hard goods items and to complete construction 
projects. Conse quently, the very nature of much of the Army’s 
operations requires that funds remain unexpended for a considerable 
period of time after they are both appropriated and obligated. 

In order to indicate the magnitude of the funds for which the Army 
must account, this table has ‘been prepared in the form of a balance 
sheet which shows the unexpended balance of funds as of July 1, 1950, 
the additional funds made available to the Army from July 1, 1950, 
to the present, the expenditures which have been made since July 
1, 1950, and the unexpended balance as of March 31, 1953. 

As you can see from this statement, the unexpended balance on 
July 1, 1950, was $1.793 million, whereas on March 31, 1953, this 
balance was $21.745 million. In this connection it is well to remember 
that in the 3 years prior to July 1, 1950, the total amount appropriated 
to the Army was approximately $17 billion, most of which was for 
current expenses rather than for capital assets, whereas in the 3 years 
since July 1, 1950, funds available for expenditure have amounted to 
nearly $57 billion, much of which has been for major items of equip- 
ment and construction. Furthermore, the unexpended balance of 
$21.7 billion as of March 31, 1953, includes, in addition to unliquidated 
obligations, funds which have expired for obligation and will therefore 
not be expended, as well as unobligated balances still available for 
obligation. I have already dealt at some length on these unobligated 
balances of current funds. 

There existed on March 31, 1953, unpaid obligations in the amount 
of $16.8 billion. The distribution of this figure by appropriation as 
shown on this chart points up the fact that $12.7 billion, or about 76 
percent of the total, is accounted for by the appropriation ‘‘Procure- 
ment and production.” Another appropriation which shows a large 
total of unliquidated obligations is ‘‘Maintenance and operations.” 
The table also shows anticipated unexpended balances as of June 30, 
1953 (exclusive of unobligated balances of expired funds). 


VARIABLE PATTERNS OF EXPENDITURE 


Before discussing the reasons for Jarge unexpended balances of 
procurement funds, it might be of interest to point out that the pattern 
of expenditure for various types of Army funds varies considerably. 
We have prepared a series of charts showing for four different appro- 
priations, what percent of obligations of fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 
1952 funds were liquidated, or are expected to be liquidated, in each 
of the 4 years following the appropriation of these funds. 

As you can see, the pattern of expenditures for the ‘‘Military per- 
sonnel”’ appropriation is quite different from the pattern for the 
“Procurement and production” appropriation, while the ‘‘Maintenance 
and operations” and ‘Research and development’’ appropriations 
present a picture that is between two extremes. 

These different patterns of expenditure are entirely logical. Mili- 
tary personnel funds, which in a large measure represent military pay 
and allowances, are fixed costs; expenditures must be made currently 
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to liquidate obiigations incurred for payrolls and for travel expenses. 
Therefore, obligations are almost completely liquidated during the 
first year in which the appropriation becomes available. Procurement 
and production funds provide for the purchase of heavy equipment, 
which must be procured on a long-term-contract basis with obligations 
not becoming due for payment until the equipment has been produced 
and delivered. 

“Maintenance and operations” and ‘‘Research and development” 
appropriations represent a combination of fixed costs and long-term 
contractual obligations. The procurement of spare parts, organizational 
equipment, medical supplies and equipment, and certain other items 
are provided for by the *‘Maintenance and operations” appropriation. 
In the current year, of a total of $4.8 billion available in the appro- 
priation, approximately $1.5 billion is for procurement of the items 
mentioned. 

In connection with procurement funds generally, because of the 
long lead time needed for both the economical placing of contracts 
and the development of a production base, only a small percentage 
of obligations is liquidated during the first year in which an appro- 
priation becomes available. The bulk of deliveries, and therefore of 
expenditures, do not occur until the second and third vears. 

To illustrate this by referring to a specific item, I have had this 
chart prepared pertaining to the gun, twin 40-millimeter self-propelled 
T—141, a comparatively new item. The time elapsing between obli- 
gations and expenditures for this item averages almost 24 months 
with little variance anticipated through fiscal year 1954. Please note 
that of the total program shown on chart 18 about 87 percent belongs 
to the Army. The gap between obligations and expenditures is 
$92 million at the close of fiscal year 1951, increasing to nearly $300 
million at the close of fiscal year 1952, and then dropping back to 
approximately $181 million at the close of fiscal year 1953. Thus it 
can be seen that the stretchout which was imposed upon the Army 
in fiscal year 1952 as a means of preserving, in being, the existing 
production base.over a longer time period has also serv ed to slow down 
the liquidation of obligations, thu: causing the Army to be temporarily 
overfunded until fiscal year 1954 is reached. 

T also have a chart which illustrates the relationship between obli- 
gations and expenditures for the medium tank. The reorder lead time 
required here is 11 months, but the production stretchout for this item 
has increased the time required for deliveries to about 22 months. 
The impact of the stretchout in fiscal year 1952 eliminated the require- 
ment for new money for this item in fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 
1954. For this item the gap between obligations and expenditures 
at the close of fiscal year 1951 was $1.6 billion, at the close of fiscal 
year 1952 had increased to $4.1 billion, dropping back at the close of 
fiscal year 1953 to $2.6 billion; at the close of fiscal year 1954 it is 
expected to be $1 billion. Of the total program shown, about 71.8 per- 
cent pertains to the Army. Major changes in the production schedules 
for this item could affect five prime contractors and if their subcon- 
tractors were considered as a group then it would affect between 
two and three thousand first tier subcontractors; only the subcon- 
tractors know how many additional second and third tier contractors 
would be affected throughout the United States. Again we can 
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readily see that the fiscal year 1952 stretchout caused the Army to be 
overfunded until fiscal year 1954. 

The following chart illustrates the relationship between obligations 
and expenditures for the ammunition program. The reorder lead 
time required here between, obligations and deliveries is about 9 
months. The gap between obligations and expenditures for ammuni- 
tion does not close in fiscal year 1954 as was shown for the medium 
tank and the twin 40-millimeter self-propelled gun because the 
world situation made it imperative that World War II stocks of 
ammunition consumed in Korea be replenished as soon as possible. 
The stretchout which was applied here in fiscal year 1952 has been 
discarded, in the case of ammunition, and the Army has continued 
to expand this production base. The gap between obligations and 
expenditures in this case continued to increase, advancing from 
about $2 billion at the close of fiscal year 1951 to over $4 billion at 
pe close of fiscal year 1952 and to about $4.5 billion at the close of 
fiscal year 1953. Please note that of the total program the Army 
portion is about 74 percent. 

Thus it can be concluded that during the early part of the effort to 
achieve equipment readiness the expenditure pattern for procure- 
ment and production funds shows that only a small percentage of 
obligations is liquidated during the first year in which an appropria- 
tion becomes available; the bulk of deliveries and therefore expendi- 
tures do not occur until the second and third year. 


REASONS NECESSITATING RESCHEDULING OF DELIVERIES 


We recognize that under optimum conditions unliquidated obliga- 
tions in the procurement area would not be as large as they are now. 
Procurement expenditures have been somewhat retarded, during the 
recent and continuing buildup of the program, due principally to the 
rescheduling of deliveries made necessary by: 

(a) Several changes in funding programs in fiscal year 1951. Three 
supplemental appropriations were necessary due to the Korean 
operations and each required revisions of the production base and 
changes in delivery dates. 

(b) Executive directives and Munitions Board actions, taken in an 
effort to avoid unduly disturbing the United States economy. 

(c) Inability of machine tool producers to meet the stated delive ry 
schedules. 

(dq) Failures of subcontractors to deliver components on time. 

(e) Industrial strikes. 

(f) Engineering changes on items which were being placed in mass 
production for the first time. 

Other reasons for delays in expenditures were: 

(a) The uncertainty as to the duration of hostilities in Korea ae 
the policy of not providing for consumption in Korea until the yea 
after it took place. This forced the Army to maintain two different 
sets of production plans and numerous adjustments both downward 
and upward in production schedules were required in order that the 
flow of supplies and equipment to Korea could be maintained. 

(b) The many fluctuations in the Army’s procurement plans, which 
resulted in a cautious attitude on the part of industrial concerns. 
Many did not de ‘sire to start an expansion plan aimed at high rates of 
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production after having observed the downward revisions in the 
original production plans. 

(c) The decision to place maximum reliance, in the event of mobili- 
zation, on a production base capable of rapid expansion rather than 
on the acquisition of large stocks of war reserves. This caused 
rescheduling in order to keep production lines operating through 
reorder lead times. If this had not been done, many facilities would 
have ceased production before new appropriations became available. 

As previously indicated on chart 14, the Army will have at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1954 approximately $10.6 billion of unexpended 
funds in the “Procurement and production” appropriation. Funds 
requested in the fiscal year 1954 budget estimates will increase this to 
approximately $14 billion. Of this, $12.6 billion is programed for 
deliveries of end items and $1.4 billion for expansion of production 
facilities. Application of an expenditure ceiling of $16.5 billion to the 
Army for fiscal year 1954 will permit expe nditures for procurement and 
produc tion of approximately $5.5 billion and may require a reduction 
in delivery of end items procured under this appropriation below ecur- 
rent rates. On this basis the re will be unexpended funds in this 
are ition at the close of fiscal year 1954 in the amount of $8.5 
billion to cover deliveries of end items and comple tion of expansion of 
production facilities during fiscal year 1955. 

We have tried to show you why large current unexpended balances of 
Army funds are reasonable and, in fact, necessary to fulfill the Army’s 
requirements under current conditions. (As a matter of interest, at 
the close of fiscal year 1945 following World War II, the Army had 
unexpended balances of approximately $41 billion as compared to the 
estimate of $15.6 billion at the close of fiscal year 1953. Refer to 
chart 21.) 

Present estimates are that the long trend of rising expenditures as 
shown on chart 22 will continue until fiscal vear 1954. However, this 
trend will have leveled off in fiscal year 1954 and will materially 
decline during the latter part of the year. These estimates are based 
on known obligations and sc theduled deliveries of goods and services, 
which bear out past experience in the liquidation of the legal obliga- 
tions incurred by the Army under authorizations approved by the 
Congress. 


Fripay, May 22, 1953. 
SumMMARY OF ARMy BuDGET FoR 1954 


Mr. Forp. General Honnen, I think at this point we would like to 
have your presentation in summary of the Army budget for fiscal 

ur 1954. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to 
present my statement entitled ‘‘The Army Budget i in Brief.” For the 
information of the committee, I am also furnishing copies of the 
original Army budget in brief which covers the January 9 budget. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am appearing before you today to 
outline the Department of the Army budget estimates for fiscal vea1 
1954. The Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff have indi- 
cated the nature of the responsibilities and commitments which have 
influenced the shaping of the Army program for the forthcoming 
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fiscal year, and the Comptroller of the Army has reported on the 
financial position which served as a background for the development of 
the Army estimates for fiscal year 1954. 

At this time I wish to provide you with a summary of the more 
important details of the appropriations which make up the Army 
budget. This summary and the charts which illustrate and compare 
sraphically and by tabulation the direct obligations for fiscal years 
1952, 1953, and 1954, have been reproduced and assembled in a 
document which we have entitled “The Army Budget in Brief.”’ 
This is being made available to assist you in the detailed reviews of 
individual appropriations which follow, 

For carrying out its planned program for fiscal year 1954, the 
Army is requesting new obligational authority in the amount of 
$13,671,000,000. In addition to this amount, it is estimated that 
there will be obligated approximately $492,000,000 of the funds being 

carried over from prior years, thus making the total of direct obliga- 

ions $14,163,000,000, (All figures on the charts and the graphs are 
basal on direct obligations. ) This amount may be compared to the 
estimate of aH 5,560,000,000 for fiscal year 1953, and $21,741,000,000 
for fiscal year 1952, 

The Sedans for fiscal year 1954 has been prepared on the basis that 
hostilities will continue in Korea throughout the entire fiscal year, and 
that support will be provided by the Army to an enlarged Republic 

' Korea Army. 

Turning now to en examination of the individual appropriations, 
we find additional details which are pertinent to the development of 
these estimates. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The appropriation ‘Military personnel, Army’’ provides the funds 
for the pay, allowances, subsistence, clothing, and travel of uniformed 
members of the Army. In addition, Some appropriated funds are used 
to provide welfare and morale activities, a program of information and 
education, religious services, the education of children of Army per- 
sonnel stationed outside the United States, and other minor expenses 
necessary for the support of the soldiers of the United States Army. 
Through these latter activities, the Government affords the American 
soldier those services and privileges which are in keeping with his 
heritage as an American citizen. 

In peacetime vears, as much as 42 percent of the Army’s annual 
fund requirements are provided in this appropriation. The amount 
requested for fiscal year 1954, $4,776,173,000, is 33.7 percent of the 
Army’s total estimated obligations for the fiscal year. This amount 
will support the average military personnel strength of 1,470,000, 
including 2,400 USMA cadets. With this strength, the Army will 
have 20 divisions, 18 regimental combat teams, 117 antiaircraft bat- 
talions, and other supporting elements. It is planned to enter the 
fiscal year with a strength of 1,533,800 and end the year with 1,423,000. 
Shoah hostilities cease, present plans call for reducing the end strength 

0 approximately 1,372,000. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1954 is approximately $505 million less 

than the estimated direct obligations for fiscal year 1953. This differ- 
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ence is accounted for, in part, because the fiscal year 1953 amount 


includes $264 million for retroactive payments (back to 1950) of 


combat duty and mustering-out pay, and the fact that the fiscal year 
1954 average strength is nearly 70,000 less than that attained in 
fiscal year 1953. There is a reduction of $43 million in the fiscal 
year 1954 amount being requested for travel, which is due to the 
lower troop strength and the decreased personnel turnover planned 
for 1954. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


The ‘Maintenance and operations” appropriation is the second 
largest in terms of dollars required and contains the greatest number 
of budget programs and projects. This appropriation provides the 
funds required for meeting expenses incurred in maintaining and 
operating the overall Army Establishment. It eneompasses such 
activities as the procurement of equipment and supplies, the conduct 
of Army training and field exercises, including the production of 
training films and training aids, and the operation of servicewide 
and establishmentwide activities. In addition, it provides for procur- 
ing military personnel and maintaining their health and well-being; 
the operation of depots and schools, as well as providing for cargo 
transportation and for repairs, utilities, and other services at installa- 
tions. The factors involved in the preparation of the estimate for 
this appropriation include the strength of the Army, its organizational 
structure, the deployment of forces, and the ‘size and number of 
installations and other facilities. 

For fiscal year 1954, the amount being requested for this appro- 
priation is $4,720,000,000, which is 33.3 percent of the total estimated 
direct obligations. This amount represents a decrease of $172 million 
over the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1953, and nearly $1.7 
billion less than fiscal year 1952. 

Throughout this and other appropriations for fiscal year 1954 it 
will be found that a direct comparison between the 3 years—fiscal 
years 1952, 1953, 1954—does not necessarily reveal the change in 
program which is occ urring. Whereas some programs may show an 
increased fund requirement for the budget year, this is, in most cases, 
a net result arising out of the fact that this budget provides support 
for a considerably augmented Republic of Korea Army in addition 
to support for continued hostilities in Korea. These represent in- 
creases in fund requirements. On the other hand, there is a significant 
downward change in the military personnel strength and an overall 
reduction in many maintenance and operations activities. These 
result in decreases in fund requirements. 

Of the total of the “Maintenance and operations”’ funds, 83 percent 
is required in 4 budget programs: ‘Forces and facilities,” “Supply 
distribution system,’ “Transportation services,” and ‘Installation 
support.”” The estimated obligations for these programs amount to 
$3.9 billion dollars out of the total of $4.7 billion. I should like to 
comment on these four programs in some detail and then discuss the 
remaining programs in more general terms. 


FORCES AND FACILITIES 


The funds employed in this program provide for the procurement 
of troop supplies, organizational equipment, petroleum, oil, and 
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lubricants required for the operation of Army units. The special 
field exercises which, in fact, can be considered the final examination 
at the completion of the training cycle are also planned and financed 
under this program. Burial and other expenses incident to the dis- 
position of remains are also included. 

For fiscal year 1954 the estimated obligations are $824.8 million, a 
slight increase of $44 million over fiscal year 1953, and a very sharp 
decrease of $810 million from the actual obligations for fiscal year 
1952. The increase for fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1953 is a net 
result of providing funds for supporting the augmentation of the 
Republic of Korea Army, and a decrease resulting from a lower troop 
strength. 

There is a net increase of $2.5 million in the fiscal year 1954 estimate 
for “Special field ciedliets” 5 alae ‘ting an increase of $1.7 million in 
Department of the Army directed exercises, and of $0.8 million in 
local exercises. During fiscal year 1953 extensive rotation of personne! 
reduced the number of units available for participation in large-scale 
exercises. It is anticipated that during fiscal year 1954 a greater 
number of units will be sufficiently trained to engage profitably in 
this important final phase of training. 


SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The budget program “Supply distribution system’’ is concerned 
with the storage, distribution, maintenance, and disposal of all Army 
supplies and equipment throughout the world. It also includes the 
rebuild of unserviceable but economically repairable materiel, the 
central procurement of repair and replacement parts, operation of 
supply-control points, operation of procurement and marketing 
centers, and other supply activities. Military supplies and equipment 
are received, stored, and issued through the operation of 69 depots 
throughout the United States and 68 in overseas commands. For 
fiscal year 1954 the estimate of funds required to carry out these 
functions is $1,278,800,000. This is $151.3 million less than the 
estimated obligations for fiscal vear 1953 pa $452.9 million less than 
the amount actually obligated in fiscal year 1952. 

The decrease in the estimate for fiscal year 1954 is due primarily to 

(a) Reduction in the requirement for repair parts, as a result of 
decreasing overhaul and rebuild activities, lowering of depot stock 
levels, and the acceleration of modernization program. 

(6) Reduction in the requirements for the rebuild of equipment 
(depot maintenance). 

(c) Improvements in the management and operation of activities 
which have made possible the handling of greater workloads at lower 
unit costs. 

The largest percentage of the total dollars required for this program 
are for the support of receipt, storage, and issue operations, depot 
maintenance (the repair and rebuild ‘of equipment), and the central 
procurement of repair parts and supplies. 


RECEIPT, STORAGE AND ISSUE 


Approximately $449 million is required to support the receipt, 
storage, issue, inspection, identification, classification, processing, 
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assembling, care and preservation, packing and crating, and stock 
accounting of Army supplies and equipment. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Apppoxinately $159 million is being requested for the overhaul 
and rebuild at depots of unserviceable materiel. This is 23 percent 
less than the estimated obligations for this activity in fiscal year 1953, 
and 44 percent less than fiscal year 1952. In fiscal years 1952 and 
1953, it was necessary to obtain funds to perform a large amount of 
nonrecurring type maintenance, that is, the rebuild of stocks of 
unserviceable equipment which were used to meet demands for 
initial issue. Since the fiscal year 1954 requirement, however, is 
essentially for maintaining equipment now in the hands of troops 
recurring maintenance), a substantial reduction is possible. 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT OF REPAIR PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


The largest activity within this pregram from the point of view of 
dollars required is the procurement of repair parts. For fiscal year 
1954, approximately $488.4 million is being requested. Actually, 
repair parts valued at more than $1 billion will be needed for the main- 
tenance of all types of equipment during the budget year. The 
difference between the value of estimated consumption and the amount 
included in the budget represents the amount by which it is planned to 
reduce depot inventories. ‘This is a one-time saving only, and for this 
reason the 1954 estimate cannot be considered to reflect normal re- 
requirements for a 1-year period. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


This program is concerned with the transportation of items of supply 
and equipment required to support Army forces and operations 
throughout the world. Transportation services are also furnished 
through this program for other Department of Defense agencies when 
agreed to jointly. The program provides for shipments by any 
commercial means, by ocean transport via the Military Sea Transport 
Service, and for contractual transportation services, as well as the 
operation of ports and other transportation facilities. It does not 
include first-destination transportation costs, which are included in 
procurement contracts. 

The fiscal year 1954 estimate for this program is $892 million, or 
$31 million greater than the fund availability for fiscal year 19: 53, 
and $40 million greater than the amount actually obligated for fiscal 
year 1952. With respect to the fiscal year 1953 amount, it should 
be pointed out that the requirements will exceed present fund avail- 
ability by approximately $30 million for which some adjustment will 
have to be made. After this adjustment, the fiscal year 1954 amount 
will be approximately the same as that required for fiscal year 1953. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT 


This program includes the activities which are incident to the 
operation and functioning of the many different types of installations 
which make up the basic establishment of the Army. The costs in- 
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volved are similar to overhead in an industrial establishment, i. e., 
charges which cannot be readily prorated to end items. Although 
in the printed budget of the United States these costs are allocated 
to other programs of the “Maintenance and operations, Army”’ 
appropriation, they are justified as a separate program in order to 
permit a more exact evaluation of the requirements and costs involved 
in the operation of Army installations. 

The various projects and subprojects within this program cover 
three general areas of activity. Included within the first area are the 
maintenance of facilities, the provision of utilities, and the payment of 
rents for leased installations In the second area are included activ- 
ities which relate to administering and servicing the installations 
Such activities are: the operation of post headquarters and of bakeries 
laundries and commissaries, the provision of local communications, 
transportation and certain security guards; and supply activities of 
a ceneral nature. The third area covers both central and local pro- 
curement of office supplies, cleaning and preserving materials, fur- 
niture, and similar items. 

The amount of $913 million, which is the estimated requirement 
for this program for fiscal year 1954, is 19 percent of the total esti- 
mated for the “Maintenance and operations’ appropriation. It is 
$134.3 million less than the obligations estimated for the program for 
fiscal year 1953, and $331.5 mullion less than the amount actually 
obligated in fiseal vear 1952. There are a number of factors which 
have produced this decreasing trend apparent in the obligations 
Included in the obligations for this vear and for fiscal year 1952 are 
certain nonrecurring costs which do not reappear in fiscal year 1954 
The fiscal vear 1954 estimate reflects consolidation of activities at a 
lesser number of installations in the United States and a substantial 
reduction in the facilities to be utilized in Europe. It also reflects 
rigid restrictions on the use of telephones and other communication 
facilities; restrictions on the use of vehicles and other transportation 
equipment; restrictions on replacement of office supplies, equipment, 
and furniture; reduced maintenance standards; and a reduction in 
supervisory personnel. 

This table (table 1) sets forth the distribution of funds among they 
general areas described, and separately, the estimated installation 
support costs to be expended in Korea. The amounts, in millions of 
dollars, and the percentages of the program totals for fiscal years 1952, 
1953, and 1954 are included. 


TABLE 1 Distribution of installation support funds (program 2900 
{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 Fiseal year 1954 


Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent Amount Percent 


Maintenance of facilities, utilities, and rents $651.7 52.4 $552. 6 52.8 $459. 8 Ww. 4 

Administration and services 398. 5 32.0 345, 4 33. 0 312. 1 4.2 

Procurement of supplies 158. 4 12.7 108. 3 10.3 100. 0 10.9 

Installation support for Korea (estimated 35.9 2.9 41.0 3.9 41.0 4 
Total... 1, 244. 5 1,047.3 13.9 
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MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


As shown by table 1, more than half of the funds required in this 
program are for the maintenance of facilities, for utilities, and for 
rents. Included in this category are the costs of fuel, heat, water, 
fire prevention and protection, repairs, and related services. There 
is no single factor by which the program workload can be directly 
related to the fund requirements. An indication of the variation in 
the workload and the increasingly austere standards at which this 
program is being conducted is shown by the tabulation identified as 
table 2. 


TABLE 2.— Maintenance of facilities, utilities, supply, rentals, etc. 


Square feet | Amount (in | Cost per 


Fiscal year of floor area | millions) | square foot 
Billion } 
1952 = Seam wn - 1. 045 $651.7 0. 62 
1953 ; 1. 072 | 552. 6 . 52 
Penencncensnensnieaddunsqpedtnnnsentensesssudestrn sengingpinn 1. 035 459.8 | . 44 


} 


In comparing the 1952 and 1953 totals of floor area maintained, an 
increase is noted for fiscal year 1953. This increase results from the 
availability in 1953 of new censtruction, particularly in overseas areas. 
While some additional new construction will become available in 
fiscal year 1954, there will be a net decrease in the total floor area to 
be maintained. This decrease is largely related to the release of 
space in certain overseas areas. Keduction in the average cost of 
maintenance is due in part to the imposition of rigid restrictions on 
modification and alteration projects and to the consolidation of forces, 
resulting in a higher percentage of active space utilization. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Many of the facilities erected during World War II were constructed 
of substandard materials and by substandard methods because of the 
emergency. During the posthostilities years the shortage of funds 
and higher priority of other requirements made it impossible to main- 
tain all facilities on a current basis. A larger and larger backlog of 
deferred maintenance was accumulated. Although deferring mainte- 
nance may mean a savings for a particular year, it results in progressive 
deterioration which will be more cosily to repair at a later date. 
Consequently, in 1951, a program was developed with the objective of 
eliminating the deferred-maintenance backlog during a 4-year period. 
A total of $25 million was made available for this purpose in fiscal 
year 1951, and $52 million was set aside toward this objective in 
fiscal year 1952. In fiscal year 1953 no funds were made available for 
reducing the residual backlog, which is now estimated at $103 million. 
For fiscal year 1954 a total of $5 million is included for deferred 
maintenance, recognizing, of course, that the elimination of the back- 
log is being stretched out over a longer period. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


The remaining eight budget programs within this appropriation 
account for a total of $811,477,000, or 17 percent of the funds being 
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requested. Their importance to Army operations, however, is not at 
all proportional to this relatively smaller percentage of funds. In- 
cluded in this group are the foliowing activities: 


Other maintenance and operations programs 
Estimated fiscal 


year 1954 direct 
Activity (budget programs): obligations 

Training ; $72, 980, 000 
Command and management 137, 000, 000 
Armywide services_. - 125, 392, 000 
Medical care 163, 576, 000 
Establishmentwide activities “9 245, 584, 000 
Military personnel procurement 9, 710, 000 
Civilian components (Army Reserve) 36, 721, 000 
Industrial mobilization _ _- ; 20, 514, 000 

Taal. «ratet ‘ 811, 477, 000 


The amount being requested for these programs for fiscal year 1954 
is a net increase of approximately $38 million over the estimated obli- 
gations for fiscal year 1953. The largest single increase is in the area 
which supports test activities in the establishmentwide program. 
There are decreases in the command and management program which 
are principally the result of reductions in personal services within the 
headquarters of the Department of the Army and headquarters of the 
field commands. The level of employment in these areas has been 
decreased from that established for fiscal year 1953 by 2,685 positions 
and 2,250 man-years. In addition to the reduction in funds for per- 
sonal services, this program shows a decrease of $1 million in printing 
$800,000 in travel, and $700,000 in contractual services. The other 
programs remain at essentially the same level as for fiscal year 1953. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Before concluding my remarks concerning the ‘‘ Maintenance and 
operations’? appropriation, I should like to comment briefly on 
civilian-personnel employment. A detailed presentation on this sub- 
ject has been prepared and will be presented to you in the very near 
future. However, in keeping with this general summary statement, 
| should like to point out that for fiseal year 1954 the Department of 
the Army (within all military functions appropriations) is requesting 
605,680 positions, for an average employment of 582,253, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,819 million. This may be compared with the 
totals for fiscal year 1953 which are estimated at 662,000 positions, 
with an average employment of 629,925, representing $1,914.3 
million. The limitations which are being placed on civilian employ- 
ment will require that the Army eliminate 56,320 positions during the 
forthcoming fiscal ‘year. 

Of the total number of civilian personnel for fiscal year 1954, there 
are 508,469 positions, with an estimated average employment of 
188,131, budgeted within the “Maintenance and _ operations’’ 
appropriation. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


Funds are included in the “Procurement and production, Army,” 
appropriation for the procurement, manufacture, and modification 
of armament, ammunition, equipment, vehicles, vessels, and aircraft, 
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for the United States Army and Army Reserve, and for the United 
Nations forces in Korea. The items acquired with these funds are 
the Army’s sinews, the measure of difference, as has been demon- 
strated in the Korean war, between probable defeat at the hands of a 
numerically superior foe and the Army’s ability to meet such an 
enemy on equal terms. Fundamental to the development of the 
estimate for this appropriation is the concept and approach taken 
with regard to readiness requirements, production capabilities, and 
economic factors. 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 ESTIMATE COMPARED WITH PRIOR YEARS 


The $3,395,266,000 proposed for the appropriation for fiscal year 
1954 is a reduction from the more than ; billion expected to be obli- 
gated in the current fiscal year, and a very large reduction from 
the nearly $9 billion obligated in  fise al vear 1952. In analyzing 
these reductions, it may be noted that the large amounts of money 
previously made available were intended to permit the achievement 
of substantial progress toward the goal of providing modern equip- 
ment for the Active Army and partial equipment for the Army Re- 
serve Forces. Provision was also made for some mobilization Reserve 
stocks. However, only limited progress has been achieved in the 
accumulation of mobilization Reserves due to the fact that deliveries 
had to be utilized to provide logistic support to United Nations 
Armies fighting in Korea. 

The fiscal year 1953 Army appropriation did not provide for the 
ammunition and equipment which is being consumed this year in 
Korea by the 6 Army divisions, the 1 Marine division, the 14 divisions 
of the Republic of Korea, and the other United Nations fighting 
forces. The fiscal year 1954 proposed estimate provides for the re- 
coupment of these equipment ex cpenditures and, when considered along 
with the assets obtained from prior year appropriations, will provide 
support for United States Army, as well as the initial equipment of 
additional ROK divisions and the support of other Allied units operat- 
ing in the combat zone. In the fiscal year 1954 estimate there has 
been included, for the first time, financing in advance to support 
hostilities in Korea. This financing will provide the supplies and 
equipment needed for a continuation of the present scale of fighting 
through fiscal year 1954. Ammunition is financed for an additional 
6 months. 

DELIVERIES AND EXPENDITURES 


Because of the very large amount of money concentrated within 
this appropriation and the almost endless remifications associated with 
the execution of the procurement program, it has been subjected to 
continuous review and readjustment over the past few years. 

The Army has had the problem of establishing a production base 
which would be capable of being expanded in the event of a mobiliza- 
tion and, at the same time, could be supported over an extended period 
of time. The development of a base meeting these qualifications has 
been, of course, a complex task. The very size of the planned pro- 
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cram, the necessity to place thousands of procurement contracts with 
industries which were already producing at capacity to meet the de- 
mands of civilian markets, the limited availability of some materials, 
the need to expand facilities, and the requirement to adjust and shape 
all procurement actions within a limited mobilization effort, have 
affected the rates of deliveries and expenditures. Furthermore, the 
decision to put into production the most modern weapons available, 
even though these weapons might not have undergone conclusive 
engineering evaluation, much less complete service testing, caused a 
far slower rate of production than would have been possible had the 
Army contented itself with weapons little better than those which 
were being produced during the latter phases of World War IT. 

Multiple rescheduling of procurement programs as policy shifted 
from that of early readiness to that of increasing reliance upon a 
continuing expansible production base in the interest of long-range 
readiness, also contributed to lower delivery rates and expenditures. 
While the accumulation of larger stocks of military end items would 
be the safest and most reliable course of action, were it possible to 
establish definitely the date on which a finite readiness status should 
be attained, the inability to fix such a date makes it necessary to 
place maximum reliance for materiel preparedness on a production 
base in being or standby (or a combination of the two) capable of 
full time operation on short notice as well as rapid expansion. 


ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The Army Reserve components, consisting of the Army Reserve 
and the Army National Guard, are among the most important sources 
of trained military strength and leadership. The story of the role 
which has been played by these citizen-soldiers during periods of 
emergency is an inseparable part of this Nation’s military history. 
Their participation in the Korean conflict is the latest contribution 
to this history. 

For a number of years, continuous effort has been made to bolster 
the Reserve program and to afford greater opportunities for im- 
provement to the individuals who voluntarily give their time to this 
phase of national security. The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act requires that personnel released from active duty shall 
continue to have an obligation for service in a reserve component. 
One effect of this requirement is to make available a manpower 
pool with which the Army Reserve Forces may attain improved 
effectiveness. 

The fund requirements for the support of the Army Reserve Forces 
are contained in several different appropriations. This is particularly 
true in the case of the Army Reserve and the ROTC. For the 
National Guard, however, the major requirements, other than for 
items of equipment for table of organization units and for construction 
of facilities to be used by the National Guard, are contained in the 
Army National Guard appropriation. The appropriation, ‘“ Reserve 
Personnel Requirements,” provides only for the personnel cost for 
the Army Reserve and for the ROTC. 
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TABLE 3.—Strength of the Army Reserve components 








Fiscal year 1954 Total | Officer Enlisted 
Army Reserve: 
Soctening July 1, 1953 ‘ 135, 000 51, 000 84, 000 
nding June 30, 1954 210, 000 61, 000 | 149, 000 
A verage | 172, 500 | 56, 000 | 116, 500 
Actual strength, June 30, 1952. (134, 881)) (49, 956) | (84, 925) 
Army National Guard | | 
Beginning July 1, 1953 265, 000 28, 500 236, 500 
Ending June 30, 1954 300, 000 33, 600 266, 400 
Average 282, 500 31, 050 251, 450 
Actual strength, June 30, 1952 ; (215, 200) (22, 850) (192, 350) 


The estimate for both the “National Guard” and the ‘‘Reserve 
personnel requirements” appropriations are very directly related to 
strength. Table 3 sets forth the programed strengths which have 
served as a basis for budget estimates. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The Reserve personnel appropriation estimate for fiscal year 1954 
is $103,909,000, or approximately $18 million greater than the esti- 
mated obligations for fiscal year 1953. Of the total for fiscal year 
1954, $80,970,000 is for the Army Reserves and $21,939,000 is for the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

To secure a higher participation rate for the Army Reserve, an 
intensive recruiting and information campaign is underway, explaining 
the Reserve service obligation and the benefits accruing to the indi- 
vidual. In addition, a mandatory progression policy has been insti- 
tuted which requires that, to preserve their units, unit commanders 
must attain a minimum of 50 percent of the authorized table of 
organization officer strength and cadre enlisted strength by Sep- 
tember 30, 1953. Funds | being requested for fiscal year 1954 are 
based on what are considered to be realistic participation rates. 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


The Reserve Officer Training Corps is the principal source from 
which officers are obtained by the Army Reserve Forces and the 
Regular Army. Even though the cost of the ROTC is relatively 
small, it is one of the most valuable assets of the Defense Establish- 
ment. The funds requested for the budget year will support an 
initial enrollment in the Senior Division of 161 ,400 of which 118,000 
students will be in the basic course and 43,100 in the advanced course. 
In the Junior Division, which is conducted at the secondary school 
level, it is planned to enroll 60,000. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


The appropriation, ‘Army National Guard,’ contains five budget 
programs—military personnel costs, maintenance and operations, pro- 
curement of ammunition, salaries and expenses of the National Guard 
Bureau, and operation of facilities. The funds requested for fiscal 
year 1954 are for a single fiscal year since the multiple year principle, 
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which provided for a complete period of summer training, was dis- 
continued with the passage of the fiscal year 1953 Appropriation Act. 

The National Guard organizational structure during fiscal year 1954 
will consist of 27 divisions, together with combat support units. Dur- 
ing the year the number of individual units will increase from 5,160 
to 5,380. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1954 for this appropriation amounts to 
$211,273,000, an increase of approximately $37 million over the esti- 
mated obligations for fiscal year 1953. This increase is in line with 
the general upward trend of participation which is being programed 
for the Army Reserve components. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The funds requested for the ‘Research and development” appro- 
priation provide for the development of new weapons and equipment, 
through the engineering test phase, and for the improvement and 
modification of selected existing weapons. Research and develop- 
ment is the Army’s investment in the future; the means by which 
superiority of equipment is maintained. The value of this program is 
unquestioned. 

For fiscal year 1954 the amount being requested for new obligational 
authority is $370 million, which, together with $25 million available 
from prior years, will permit direct obligations of $395 million. This 
is a reduction of nearly $28 million from the estimated obligations for 
fiscal year 1953 and $38.5 million from the actual obligations for fiscal 
vear 1952. In effecting the reduction for fiscal year 1954, it has been 
necessary to review again the some 2,000 projects in the program in 
order to insure that proper balance and efficiency of effort are retained. 
Because of the nature of research and development, the decisions on 
the revision of the program are necessarily tentative at this time. It 
is not possible to know with complete certainty which projects will 
result in the greatest return. Frequent review and adjustment must 
always take place if maximum results are to be achieved. 

During fiscal year 1954, emphasis is being placed upon guided 
missiles and chemical warfare development and the improvement of 
electronic locating devices. In the field of guided missiles develop- 
ment, the dramatic advances made during fiscal year 1952 and the 
further progress being achieved currently, point to the possibility 
that missiles for air defense and ground warfare will be available for 
issue this year to Army tactical organizations. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


No new funds are being requested for fiscal year 1954 for the appro- 
priation “‘ Military construction, Army.” From funds available from 
prior years it is anticipated that $440 million will be obligated during 
the forthcoming fiscal year. 

It is planned to submit to the Congress a request for new authorizing 
legislation after study has been completed and new priorities have 
been established. This new authorizing legislation will permit the 
substitution of certain new projects for some of those currently 
authorized. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


This appropriation provides the funds for the construction of 
armories and other facilities necessary for the administration and 
training of the Army Reserve components. For fiscal year 1954 the 
request for new obligational authority amounts to $9,094,000. This 
sum, together with approximately $25 million available from prior 
years, will permit obligations during the budget year of $34.5 5 milion. 
An amount of $9.8 million will remain available for use in the following 
year to provide impetus for State legislative action relative to armory 
construction. 

OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


In addition to the functions covered by the eight appropriations 
which are included in the Army’s regular budget, there are certain 
functions, generally of a temporary or quasi- -military nature, which are 
also included in the military functions part of the Army budget. 
These other appropriations included in the Army’s request for fiscal 
year 1954 are: Promotion of rifle practice ; operation and maintenance, 
Alaska communication system; construction, Alaska communication 
system; and civilian relief in Korea. Also included in this category 
is the Army stock fund for which no appropriation is being requested 
for fiscal year 1954. 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


A national board for the promotion of rifle practice among civilians 
was established pursuant to the National Defense Act of 1916; it was 
further authorized by subsequent acts of the Congress and has been 
supported by appropriations since 1903. The Secretary of the Army 
is responsible for the administration of the program, and the funds 
therefor are carried in the Army’s military functions appropriation. 

The $100,000 included in this appropriation is to cover the expenses 
of administering the office and the functions of the National Board, 
administering the issuance of equipment and supplies, and administer- 
ing sales from Ordnance arsenals. Activities for fiscal year 1954 are 
planned at the level being maintained this year. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


The Alaska communication system furnishes telephone and tele- 
graph service between Alaska and the United States and provides com- 
munication facilities within the Territory for the Army, the Air Force, 
and other departments and agencies of the Government. These facili- 
ties include resources for telegraphic money transfer and are available 
not only for military use but also for use by the government of Alaska, 
the general public, newspapers, and radio broadcasting stations within 
the Territory. Interconnection of the system with terminals in 
Canada and at Seattle supplies communication service to points in the 
United States and Canada. 

The activities incident to the support of this system are included in 
two appropriations, one for construction and the other for operation 
and maintenance. The construction appropriation, titled ‘““Construc- 
tion, Alaska communication system,’ provides for construction of 
operational] buildings and utilities for technical equipment, barracks 
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to house enlisted men, and family quarters for the housing of operating 
personnel. The fiscal year 1954 program has been submitted for 
authorization and, when approved, will be included in a supplemental 
request for appropriations. 

The appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Alaska communi- 
cation system,’’ provides for a construction of a different type. Such 
construction includes the procurement and installation of telephone, 
telegraph, cable and radio equipment, and similar improvement 
projects. For fiscal year 1954, $11,185,000 is being requested. 


CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA 


This appropriation provides the funds for the purchase of supplies 
and services required to prevent disease, starvation, and unrest in 
order to avoid mterference with military operations in the area of 
Korea under the control of the United Nations Command. 

On September 29, 1950, the President assigned to the Department 
of Defense complete responsibility for direct civilian relief and the 
provision of common-use items to support military operations during 
the period of hostility, with financing to be from appropriations then 
available to the military. Donations by member states of the United 
Nations supplemented to a limited extent the supplies which the 
Department of the Army made available. Subsequently, it became 
necessary to seek and obtain additional funds from the Congress for 
civilian relief in Korea. On December 1, 1950, the United Nations 
General Assembly activated the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA) for the purpose of assuming responsibility 
for relief and rehabilitation operations at such time as may be agreed 
upon by the Unified Command. It has been agreed that UNKRA 
would not assume operational responsibility for civilian relief in 
Korea until approximately 6 months after the cessation of hostilities, 
or such later date, as the military situation might require. The total 
amount appropriated for this purpose to date is $275 million. <A 
supplemental estimate, amounting to $11.7 million, for the last 6 
months of fiscal year 1953, has been submitted, and the estimate for 
fiscal year 1954 is $75 million. 


ARMY STOCK FUND 


During fiscal year 1953 a direct appropriation of $70 million was 
made to the Army stock fund, a revolving fund authorized under the 
National Security Act, as amended, to finance inventories of materials 
and equipment. Investment in the fund at the end of the budget 
year will be almost $3.5 billion, of which original capitalization of 
stocks account for slightly more than $3 billion. The remaining assets 
were obtained through the reappropriation of funds from unexpended 
balances of various appropriations ($354.6 million), the direct appro- 
priation of funds ($70 million), and the retained earnings amounting 
to $14.5 million. 
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Monpay, May 18, 1953. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT N. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, 


OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 


BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, DEPUTY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1 (MC) OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 
COL. ROBERT T. HAZLETT, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT 


CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 


LT. COL. D. H. MCGOVERN, BUDGET AND ANALYSIS BRANCH, 


OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1. 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 





Appropriation or estimate $335, 000,000 | $4, 410, 000, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from— 
Finance service, Army” 3, 434, 142, 623 
“Quartermaster service, Army” 1, 164, 552, 031 
Transferred (pursuant to 66 Stat. 79) from— 
“‘Army national guard”’ 20, 500, 000 
‘*Reserve personnel requirements”’ 30, 300, 000 
“Replacement of personal property sold” 7, 300, 000 
“Maintenance and operations, Army” 50, 000, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to 66 Stat. 309) from— 
“Maintenance and operations, Army”’ 8, 134, 005 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense 13, 341, 852 
Transferred (pursuant to 67 Stat. 16) from— 
‘*Maintenance and operations, Army”’ 240, 000, 000 
‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force”’ 250, 000, 000 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy” 20, 000, 000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ . 35, 000, 000 
“Civil engineering, Navy” 15, 000, 000 
Anticipated transfer from ‘‘ Maintenance and operations, 
Army” (pursuant to 67 Stat. 16).._---- a 37, 528, 089 
Adjusted a»propriation or estimate 4, 955, 170, 511 5, 115, 628, 089 
Balance transferred from ‘“‘Quartermaster service, 
Army” (pursuant to 63 Stot. 585 19, 135, 000 
Balonce transferred (pursuant to 66 Stat. 79) from 
“Army National Guard” 11, 400 000 
** Reser ve personne! requirements”’ &, 500, 000 
“Replacement of person®! property sold’”’ 24, 450, 000 
‘Civilian relief in Korea” 28, 750, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 3, 706, 996 2, 844, 725 
Obligations incurred 4, 978, 012, 507 5, 191, 572, 814 
Com psrative transfers from 
* Maintenance and operations, Army” 101, 191, 000 101, 941, 000 
«Local currency operations, Japan,’’ Department of 
Defense 4, 002, 521 274, 300 
Goods and services paid by the Feder:] Republic of 
Germany as costs of occupation 3, 307, 805 4, 223, 159 
Comparative transfer to “Military personnel require- 
ments, Air Force’’ ‘ —12, 302, 254 — 13, 654, 000 


Total obligations 5, 074, 211, 579 5, 284, 357, 273 


Estimate, 1954 


$4, 776, 173, 000 


4, 776, 173, 000 


5, 960, 000 


4, 782, 133, 000 


4, 782, 133, 000 








0 


0) 


Obligations by activities 


Description Actu 1952 Estimate } j 


I of the Army $3, 414, 596,451 | $4, 025, 000, CO $3. ¢ 0019, 000 
subsistence of the Army 776, 449, 81 639, 404, C00 8 10 
I vidual clothings 19, 979, 490 7,4 1s { (wm 
vel of the Army 818, 866, 000 342 391.000 209 { 
Other military personne! costs 40), ¢ { 7, 2.0, 000 $, SOR, OOK 
Total direct obligations 070, 504, 583 5. oR) 548 4 776 Onn 
ations payable out of reimburseme from other 
accouns 
Pay of the Army 2, 241, 000 2, 303, 725 4, 675, 000 
ubsistence of the Army 1, £89, OOF 70, 000 0, 000 
Ir lof the Army 1.000 51.000 53 000 
Other military personnel costs 125, 000 120, 000 862. 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 5 706, GOF 2 844. 725 980. 000 


Potal obligations 5, 074, 211, 579 5, 284, 357, 273 4, 782. 133. 000 


Mr. Forp. We will now begin consideration of the item that is 
contained first in the bill, ““Military personnel, Army.”’ 

The appropriation for fiscal year 1953 was $4,410,000,000, and 
transfers and comparative adjustments bring the total direct obligation 
for fiscal year 1953 to an estimated $5,281,512,548. This figure 
compares with an estimate of $4,729,437,000 contained in the budget 
submitted on January 9, 1953, and a revised estimate presently before 
the committee of $4,776,173,000. 

Mr. Forp. General Honnen, will you introduce the witness please? 

General HonnEN. Mr, Chairman, the Army is prepared to submit 
its justification for its “Military personnel, Army’ appropriation. 
The opening and overall statement will be made by General Young, 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—1. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Youna. The revised Army cate estimates for fiscal year 
1954 provide for a beginning strength of 1,533,800 troops on July 1, 
i” a a terminal strength of 1,423,000 on a 30, 1954, for an average 

470,000 man-vears. 

th order to clarify the need for the military and civilian personnel 
we have requested, two presentations have been prepared for you 
If it meets with the approval of this committee a military personnel 
coverage will be presented immediately before going into the first 
appropriation activities of “Military personnel, Army.” This appro- 
priation deals primarily with n ilitary personnel costs as the title 
signifies. In connection with the appropriation ‘Maintenance and 
operations, Army” a civilian personnel coverage will be presented. 
\lmost all of the civilian personnel funds provided for by the budget 
are contained therein. 

I feel sure that the one thing in the personnel field that. will be of 
more interest to vou than anything else is what we are doing to utilize 
personnel to the best advantage. Effort in this direction is begun at 
the reception centers where new personnel are given a battery of 
aptitude tests. A record of the results of these tests together with 
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his educational, occupational, and avocational data is begun. As the 
individual progresses through training additional information as to 
basic and potential qualifications for specialists or leadership positions 
is entered on this record. Wherever he may go for initial and sub- 
sequent assignment his individual record of ability and accomplishment 
accor pany him. 

Commanders are enjoined to utilize the individual in the position 
for which he is best suited. At times the law of supply and demand 
transcends this obligation but only when necessity demands it such as 
casualties, relicf from prolonged exposure to hazardous duty, and the 
like. Additional tools to prevent stockpiling of a particular specialty 
in numbers greater than need are reports and surveys. When reports 
indicate corrective action is necessary this is acc ‘omplishe “1 within such 
practical limitations as amount of remaining service and cost of travel. 
Each installation must be surveved at least once a vear by the major 
commander concerned. These surveys augmented by those emanat- 
ing from Department of the Army headquarte rs serve to redistribute 
skills and authorizations of personnel where they are needed most. 
Staffing ratios have been developed for various types of activities and 
are used as standards in these surveys. Incidentally, I find that has 
been very effective. I have been most gratified during the last 4 
months that I have been in this position to see how well this procedure 
works. 

Another subject which is of general interest is the matter of rotation 
of personnel, partic ularly from Korea. The purpose of rotation of 
course is {0 spread the combat role. This is the first time we have 
attempted this during combat. It is a powerful morale builder furn- 
ishing a hope and a goal to those that need it. Nobody can appreciate 
this as fully as one who has served in combat with no possibility for 
relief except death, wounds, or capture by the enemy. Elizibility for 
rotation now depends on a system of varying constructive months of 
service for actual months of servic ‘e in varying degree of hazard. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the maintenance of combat effect- 
iveness and thie availability in each case of a qualified replacement are 
basic and governing criteria in selecting eligible personnel for rotation. 
During fiscal year 1953 it is estimated the Far East Command re- 
quires 337,000 replacements alone. It is anticipated that rotation 
from eves can be supported during fiscal year 1954 providing unit 
deployment in Korea and rotation criteria remain substantially as 
they exist today. 

Kotation is complicated by and causes some of our most pressing 
p-cb'ems. One complication is the short term of effective service 
a maximum of 18 months—of the inducted soldier. It has alread: 
been brought to your attention that approximately one-third of the 
Army will require replacement in fiscal year 1954. This fact in turn 
necessitates the exoenditure of an inordinately great amount of funds 
for travel for entry into the service and separation from the service. 
At present, promotions of enlisted men are controlled by a quota 
system to major commands by the Department of the Army. The 
enlisted promotion provided in these estimates will be adequate. The 
E gith ris in Korea is receiving a large share of the available pro- 
m tions. Other commands receive only moderate quotas. 

Within the zone of the interior a problem is created by rotation. 
R>tation and turnover of personnel have necessitated a virtual aban- 
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donment of stabilized tours for most a where it is desirable to 
keep a man on a particular job for 2 or 3 years. The combat per- 
sonnel in our training base feel this the ade An indication of what 
w are up against is the fact that such personnel can reasonably 
expect a stay in the United States - ‘tween overseas tours of only 9 
months upon return from FECOM or only 6 months from any other 
overseas command, This problem is receiving particular attention 
at present in order to effect a greater degree of stability in assignments. 

| might add, that this problem has a great bearing on our reenlist- 
ment rate, and I think it is a major problem that we face at the pres- 
ent time. It is a problem to which we are giving our greatest ities 
tion to at this time, and I think we have a way-by which we can 
lick it. 

| sincerely hope that what I have said and what will be covered in 
the presentations to follow answers any questions in vour minds as to 
the need for the personnel we have requested. The Army today 
must depend more than ever before on quality and training rather 
than numbers alone. The American soldier costs more than those 
of other nations but he can also produce more because his equipment 
and training are the best money and our native initiative and me- 
chanical aptitude as a nation can provide. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General, for this iniroductor 
statement, 


POTATION PROGRAM AND 2-YEAR TERM OF SERVICE 


General Younc. | would like to make a few brief comments 
addition to my prepared statement. There are two things | would lik 
to point out: one is tle matter of rotation which | have pri Wot! 
mentioned; and the other is the matter of a 2-year term of service 
Both of these are very expensive in personnel cost. I do not recom- 
mend any change in either. For the first time in history we have a 
very generous rotation system. For instance, in Korea it is the finest 
thing I have seen. It presents a division commander with the 
constant problem of retraining personnel and maintaining the efficient 
teamwork desired at all levels of command. However, I do not know 
of any division commander who would recommend a change in the 
rotation system. It was my experience thai in spite of the difficulties 
that I have menuoned, the fizhiing efficie cy of the division is far 
better today, than i was prior to the time chai the Army adop-ed its 
present policy on rotation. 

The 2-year tour of service is also expensive to the Army due to the 
limited amount of effective service we receive from Selective Service 
personnel. Much of the induciees’ ume is lost to the Army through 
travel and training, thereby, reducing his eTective service to a maxi- 
mum period of 18 months. This is expensive both personnelwise and 
moneywise. 

In my opinion, under present conditions the number of men re- 
quested herein will provide the army with e desirable number of 
2-vear-term-of-service personnel and will enabie the army to con- 
tinue rotation. These are the only two things that I would like to 
emphasize which I did not cover in my prepared statement. 
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POINT SYSTEM IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. General, can vou bring us up to date on what the point 
system is in Korea at the present time? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. It has not changed, Mr. Chairman, in 
the last year. The system was initially designed to make sure that 
those who had been exposed to the greatest hazards, and had been 
in Korea the longest, would be the first to be rotated back home. 
After a short period of time, it was found that units were able to rotate 
those soldiers who had been in the front lines for approximately 36 
constructive months of service, I think that criterion was almost 
taken as a promise, and I do not think anyone should attempt to change 
it. I do not believe anyone would like to change it. 

Did you have in mind the method by which the points are awarded? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

General Youna. Korea is divided into three zones. Those men 
serving forward of the infantry battalion command post are in zone A. 
That is the real front line. Incidentally, that does not include the 
regimental mortar company and the field artillery. It includes only 
those people serving from the battalion command forward and exposed 
to continuous direct enemy ground fire. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that inclusive? 

General Younae. The battalion command post is inclusive; yes, sir. 
They receive 4 constructive months’ service for every month they are 
serving in that position. If the division goes into reserve, the soldiers’ 
combat credits lessen while the unit is in a reserve status. 

Mr. Miititer. When they are actually deployed in a front-line 
position? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do they have to be there a full month or a portion of 
the month? 

General Power... It is 6 days for combat pay, but to get the credit 
of 4 months they must serve the full calendar -month pe riod. 

Mr. Miuirr. In other words, they get 2 points for 15 days. 

General PowE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Roughly, a point a week while in the front line. 

General Powe.u. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

General Youna. Zone B includes personnel not continually exposed 
to direct enemy ground fire, but who must live under comparatively 
rigorous conditions. This includes all personnel operating forward of 
the division main command post, to include attached Artillery bat- 
talion, combat Engineer battalions, and certain service-support units. 
These people receive 3 constructive months’ service for every month 
that the division is in the line. All others in rear of division main 
command post receive 2 constructive months’ service for each calendar 
month spent in Korea, 

Mr. Forp. What do the men receive in the way of points in Japan? 

General Powe... If his dependents are not with him, 1% credits. 
If his dependents are with him—that is, if he has his family stationed 
in Japan—he must serve the full prescribed overseas tour of duty. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the requirements in Korea behind the division 
CP? 

General Younc. Two constructive months’ service per month. 





Mr. Forp. The total required to return is 36 months, is that 
orrect? 

General Youna. At the present time in the 4-credit area it is 36 
In the 3-credit area it is 40, and in the 2-credit area it is 40 

General Pows.u. A simple way to state it is that if hostilities were 
to cease we would send a man to Korea for 3 years. This constructive 
system gives him double, triple, or quadruple time in foreign service 
o permit him to return home in less than a 36-month period. 

Mr. Forp. When you add them all up, what is the average length 
of time that a man who goes there serves in Korea? 

General Youna. An infantryman will probably serve approximately 
11 months, mainly because the division is out of the line, as a rule, 
at least 2 months—it is sometimes more than that during his tour. 
Others in the 2-credit area, if they are in the Regular Army, will 
probably serve out their entire 40 months. If they are inductees, 
however, the chances are we have to send them home before they 
earn their 40 credits because the expiration of their term of service 
vill come first. 

Mr. Forp. Infantrymen who are in a 4-point area, you say, 
will probably be there approximately 11 months? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. But not in that area for 11 months? 

General Youna. While stationed in Korea, it will average up to 
approximately that. 

Mr. Forp. How long will he be from stateside to stateside? 

General Powetu. I think we usually have to add about 2 weeks 
to cover the time he is on the way there from the port and 2 weeks 
to cover the time he is on the way back, plus 2 weeks more for pro- 
‘essing prior to separation or reassignment. 

Mr. Forp. So, the total time would be around 12 or 12 months 
from the time he reaches there until he returns? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. That would be the shortest period 
of time. You would have to add some more time to that, if you 
started from the time he finishes his basic training and takes leave 
to go home and then arrives at his new duty station. From the time 
he finishes his basic training, if we can put him in his unit in 30 days, 
we are doing pretty well. 

Mr. Forp. There has been no change in the point system for some 
time? 

General Youna. There has been no change in the credit system 
nor has there been any change in the rotation criteria for front-line 
troops for at least a year to my knowledge. There have been some 
minor changes for the two-credit area in the rotation criteria relative 
to the number of credits required. At one time our hope was to make 
that area 36 credits. We have not been able to achieve that yet. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any anticipation that the point system will be 
revised to keep them there longer? 

General Youne. In the event hostilities continue? 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

General Youna. No, sir; there is no plan to keep anyone there 
longer in the event hostilities continue. In the event of an armistice 
or in the event hostilities cease there are plans in the discussion stage 
to adjust the rotation criterion. 
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Mr. Forp. You could not finalize those until such things might 
take place that would bring about a cessation of hostilities. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED STRENGTH OF ROK ARMY 


General Powrii. May I add one thing there? I am sure you get 
many inquiries on this: As the strength of the ROK Army increases 
it tends to place our divisions in reserve for longer periods of time 
which will increase the length of time any individual man is in Korea 

Mr. Miter. That is because he is in the forward area that much 
less time in a given period? 

General Powxr i. Yes, sir, and many young soldiers may write 
home and not understand all of that part of the system. 

Mr. Forp. But it does mean that they are subjected to less risks. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think for the record you ought to make that previous 
answer as definite as possible, because I know most Members of Con- 
gress have those inquiries frequently. 

General Youna. The rotation criteria and so forth? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

POLICY ON COMBAT ROTATION 


Mr. Mixxer. You can add to your statement and amplify it for 
the record. 
(The following additional statement was submitted:) 


ComBaTt ROTATION 
GENERAL 


Combat rotation of Army personnel from the Korean theater to the United 
States commenced in the spring of 1951. 

In April 1952, a rotation plan was devised whereby those soldiers serving in 
close proximity to the enemy were given additional service credits based on their 
assignments and combat risks. This plan was known as Constructive Months 
of Service for rotation purposes; a device for granting additional time credit for 
periods snent under combat or comparatively rigorous conditions. The rotation 
plan provides the maximum additional credits for a soldier subjected to continua! 
direct enemy ground fire, and lessens the credits a soldier receives as he moves 
further back from the enemy front lines. A clear explanation of the three zones 
of consideration and the eligibility criteria follows: 


Zones of consideration 


DI er. OMS Remarks 


A (close combat 36 | Includes only that category of personnel continually ex 
posed to direct enemy ground fire, i. e., Infantry bat 
talions, Tank battalions, and Tank companies, Artil 
lery forward observers, and Army pilots committed to 
action. Assienment to a unit in combat does not 

|} qualify an incividual for zone A credit: the soldier 
| must be present for duty with the unit and exposed t 
enemy ground fire. 

B (intermediate combat) y 40 | Personnel not continually exposed to direct enemy 
ground fire, but who must live under comparativel, 
rigorous conditions, This includes all personnel 0} 
erating forward of the Division Main Headquarter 
to include attached Artillery battalion, Combat 
Engineer battalions, and certain service support unit 

C (combat support) -. Includes that category of personnel not included in zon 
A and B. This zone includes personnel of Divisions 
Corps, Army, and supporting troops serving in Korea 
in rear of the Division Main Headquarters. 
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It is important to emphasize that the maintenance of combat effectiveness and 
the availability in each case of a qualified replacement are basic and governing 
riteria in selecting eligible personnel for rotation. 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
1. Soldier feels he should be rotated the very day that he becomes eligible for 
rotation. Directive specifically states soldier will be rotated based on two criteria 
must be eligible by reason of serving the required time in combat, (2) a qualified 
eplacement arrived in Korea and is assigned as the eligible soldier’s replacement 
2. Soldier writes home to relatives indicating that he is in zone A and will be 
otated 9 months from the day of his assignment to this particular zone. During 
the interim period soldier is placed for varying periods of time in zones B or ( 
ereby increasing the period of time he will serve in Korea. Relatives imme- 
iately complain of the excessive time that the soldier is being forced to spend 
combat. 
ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Will you tell us your current problems on enlistments 
and reenlistments? 

General Young. I would like to divide enlistments into two 
categories: (1) Those who we feel are enlistments for the Regular 
Army, plus those people who enlist for more than 2 years, and (2) 
those who enlist for only 2 years who are in for the same length of 
time as an inductee, and who may have enlisted immediately prior 
to the time they were due to be inducted. 

Our enlistment and reenlistment rate in the last 2 years has declined 
alarmingly. Just before the start or at the beginning of the war in 
Korea we had a reenlistment rate of approximately 58 percent. It is 
now down to approximately 20 percent, and that is certainly an 
alarming thing. ‘This is one of the reasons we are so concerned about 
the matter of stabilization of tours; we feel that this has a great 
effect on our reenlistment problems. I feel strongly that if we could 
ruarantee the Regular Army soldiers a somewhat longer period here 
at home with their families between tours, it would improve the 
situs ition greatly. There are many other factors which I think would 
help, and we have detailed studies and surveys being made to deter- 
mine how we can improve our reenlistment rates. 

Mr. S1kes. What is necessary before you can give a man a longer 
stay at home between tours of duty? 

General YounG. Primarily, Mr. Sikes, it would be necessary, assum- 
ing we have no increase in the number of soldiers, for the overseas 
theater commanders to accept a much smaller percentage of Regular 
Army soldiers in their commands. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of commands do you mean? 

General Younc. Far East Command, European Command, or 
Caribbean Command. 

Mr. Forp. Not necessarily Korea? 

General Youna. No. The Regular Army soldiers are distributed 
evenly throughout the world. About 42 percent of the personnel of 
the Army are in the Regular Army. However, we are required to shift 
them so fast, thereby separating them from their relatives and 
friends that they soon leave the Army and get a job in civilian life 
where they can make more money. This is affecting our enlistment 
and reenlistment rate. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the reduction in troops contemplated for 1954 going 
to make it more difficult or shorten the time that a soldier may expect 
to stay in the Zone of the Interior between tours of foreign duty? 
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General Youna. I would say that the number that are provided in 
this bill for 1954 will probably permit us to maintain present criteria, 
but unfortunately, if war continues in 1955 we will be more affected 

General Powetu. Due to the 2-year cycle which has been explained 
in previous hearings. 

General Youna. 1954 will be a good year personnelwise for us, and 
we may be able to make improvements even with the reduced number 
of personnel, but 1955 is when we will have our trouble. We must 
lick this problem. We just cannot see the Regualr Army disappear 
like that. They are the hard core for a civilian army, which is so 
necessary. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any discernible trend, or has it stabilized at 20 
percent? 

General Youna. I am happy to report it is going up. 

Mr. Forp. What was the bottom of the valley? 

General Youna. 18 percent. 

Mr. Forp. How long ago was that? 

General Younc. December. Our reports on this are usually a 
month or two behind. It hit bottom in December and started up in 
February. The February figure was over 20 percent, so we feel 
somewhat encouraged. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any records to show whether the 20 percent 
is made up mostly of men who have been in for a lengthy period of 
time, or is it across the board? 

General Younc. That is very interesting. We do have the records, 
and they show it is across the board. 

Mr. Forp. It is not only the oldtimers who are reenlisting, but 
those with 1 or 2 terms as well? 

General Youna. Yes. 

General Powe .t. It is also the oldtimers who are failing to reenlist. 

General Youne. Yes. It works both ways. The oldtimers are 
staying in, but also going out. We feel possibly a lot of our oldtimers, 
because of this rapid turnaround, are merely getting out for a while, 
and when the storm is over they will probably be back with us. 

Mr. Forp. What rating do they get when they come back? 

Generel Powe t. If they reenlist within 90 days they get the same 
rating, but if it is after 90 days they do not. 


MISASSIGNMENT OF 





PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I was glad to see the effort being made to get round pegs 
in round holes, because I am sure every Member of Congress receives 
letters quite frequently complaining of the misassignment of some boy 
who had a particular talent. 

General Youne. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Youna. I have the task of answering many of these letters 
of complaint from parents and relatives of men in the service, who 
from every outward appearance have been malassigned. Unfortun- 
ately, the educational and civilian background of these young men 
cannot always be utilized. You of course realize that there is no 
civilian counterpart to a rifleman, machine gunner, or bazooka 
operator. We all recognize that these skills are the basic requirement 
for the Army, and you will therefore find pharmacists as members of 
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Field Artillery gun sections, teachers as machine gunners, and people 
from all professions and trades as riflemen. This requirement can 
never be avoided. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

Duscussion off the record.) 

General Youne. Those people who may have some kind of a 
specialty just do not want to be riflemen. They do not want to be in 
the frontlines, and the figures from Korea will easily convince you 
why. One reason that the Navy and the Air Force do not require 
the draft is because of that frontline rifleman. 

So | urge you not to feel that I have overstated our case in saying 
that we are making every effort to get square pegs in square holes 
and round pegs in round holes, but there are certain holes that are 

ther square or round, as you look at them, but must be filled by 

sme people, because of our needs in combat. 

Mr. Forp. I think there is another facet to the problem. I receive 
communications from parents and from boys who have been inducted 
They got their basic training, went to a service school, and they were 
trained to be a radioman or some other specialty. Subsequently they 
were in effect stripped of the benefit of that training and placed in an 
infantry outfit. I think that causes more trouble than if they had 
been assigned to that type of outfit initially. 

General Younc. Mr. Chairman, I receive many reports relative to 
the malassignment of personnel, and | assure you that these reports 
are very disturbing to me. At the Department of the Army level, 
we endeavor to do everything possible to correct. this deficiency. 
However, there are exigencies that demand the utilization of some 
soldiers other than the way in which they were trained. At times, 
under extreme emergency, I’ve been guilty of malassignment of per- 
sonnel. In Korea, when some of my rifle companies were down to 
10 and 60 men, I was forced to reassign military police personnel 
and others to rifle companies in order to increase the effective fighting 
strength of these units. 


PROMOTIONS FOR ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Forp. In your statement you also mention the promotion 
situation. I presume that the comment in the statement is to bring 
the committee up to date on a problem that we were greatly con- 
cerned with last vear dnd the year before. Do you wish to amplify 
anything on that? 

General Youna. I think it was 3 or 4 months ago I appeared before 
this committee, when we requested a supplemental appropriation. 
A great percentage of that supplemental was to provide additional 
grades for noncommissioned officers which had not been provided for 
the previous year. In my opinion, I believe the amount we are 
asking for will provide a proper grade spread for noncommissioned 
officers, as far as we are able to tell. 

Mr. Forp. Based upon your requested strength figures, the funds 
here will provide a sound and fair distribution of grade strength 
throughout the Army? 

General Youne. Under presently foreseeable conditions I believe 
it will. 
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Mr. Forp. It will take care of the situation in combat in Korea, 
where obviously there is a need to reward those who are outstanding, 
both in combat and in other skills? 

General Youna. Yes, sir; that is true. Actually, even last year 
when we were short, I do not think the people in Korea were denied 
promotions when they could qualify for them. Our biggest problem 
in Korea is qualifying these people to become a sergeant. These 
noncommissioned officer appointments are not made indiscriminately 
because a man has served in a company for the proper length of time. 
He must qualify to become a sergeant, and I think it should remain 
that way. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you assure us the limitations on promotions for 
enlisted men are not caused by the limitation of funds appropriated 
by Congress? 

General Youna. Not is this appropriation they will not be. 

Mr. Stxes. Were they last year? 

General Youne. They were for a time until you gave us the 
supplemental budget. 

Mr. Sixes. Let’s get the record clear. You did not request any 
funds from Congress for the purpose of making promotions of non- 
commissioned officers that you did not receive. If there were limita- 
tions on promotions, it was not because you had asked Congress for 
the money and failed to get it. 

General Youne. That is correct. Congress voted all the money for 
noncommissioned grades we have asked for. 

Mr. Stxes. Congress has had a sincere interest in seeing that non- 
commissioned promotions were made whenever they were deserved. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxkes. Whenever, of course, overall limitations in your table 
of reorganization would permit promotions. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I just wanted to make that clear 

General Youna. I agree with your statement. 

General PowrLu. General Young was not here at the time the 
fiscal 1953 budget was prepared and cannot be responsible, but any 
restrictions on promotions was certainly not the fault of the Congress. 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. The funds requested in 1954, if approved, it would be 
expected that there would be a general increase in the noncommis- 
sioned officer strength over the condition in the current fiscal year? 

General Powe.u. There will be a slight increase; yes, sir. How- 
ever, you cannot expect a large overall upgrading of men, because, 
again, we are in a year without a large turnover. However, the 
proportion within the Army will be very good. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the noncommissioned officer strength 
will be based on what the Department of the Army feels is the soundest 
structure for the Army itself? 

Gereral Powerit. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And it will be better than it is at the present time? 

General Powe.u. For example, the grade of master sergeant, the 
highest noncommissioned grade, we expect to have on hand this coming 
June, 46,000. At the end of 1954 we will have 48,000. When you 
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consider the losses from the Army, that is a very wide turnover, and 
if vou go back through previous years we cap submit a table to show 
the situation through the years, and it will show some improvement. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have a chart which will show the past 
and also the contemplated distribution under the requested appro- 
priation for fiscal 1954. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ENLISTED GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


1,596,258-man army, fiscal year 1952 


On hand Promotions On hand r/O and D 

June 30, 1951 to grade June 30, 1952 | requirements 

40, 122 5 873 43, 930 0. OM 

69, 8°68 6s 7 TR, Se 90, 000 

140, 33 169, 792 145, 396 0) OOO 

994 352 550 6. ¢ 0.00 

80, 829 $93, 372 411,604 100. OOF 

3, 434 18, 842 295, 523 14, 000 

291, 825 124, 682 140 “ 

Total 1, 399, 362 1. 626. 686 1 1, 446, 105 1, 41 m 


] 


1,533,780-man army, fiscal year 1953 


On hand Promotions On hand vO an D 
June 30, 1952 to grade June 30, 1953 | requirem«e 
413, 930 11, 448 46. 000 5 wn) 
78, 367 40, 667 78, OO 1), 000 
165, 396 161, 874 170, 000 0 0) 
{ 3.6, 603 JH8, 1S oR OOD 220) OOO 
411, 604 104, 404 285, 000 295, 000 
1295, 523 160, 824 260. 000 197. 000 
124, 682 270, 000 220, 000 
Potal - - 11, 446, 105 1, 537, 405 1, 389. 000 1, 389, 000 


1,423,000-man army, fiscal year 1954 


On hand Promotions On hand r/O and T/D 

June 30, 1953 to grade June 30, 1954 | requirements 

46, 000 6, OOF 48. 000 wo 

78. 000 18, 000 8° OOO 0 O00 

170, 000 65. 000 183. 000 00. 000 

4 RO, O00 264, 000 305, O00 m 
285, 000 455, 000 295, 000 7 100 

K-2 260, 000 454, 000 245. 000 293 000 
E-] 270, 000 130. 000 130. 000 
Total 1, 389, 000 1, 262, 000 1, 288 000 1. 288 000 


Includes 161 duplicated, grade not known; however, the adjustment is made in E-2 in this projectior 


COMPARATIVE PERSONNEL STRENGTHS IN ORIGINAL AND REVISED 
BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. General, I would like to have you give for the record 
what the effect will be on the Department of the Army, comparing 
the budget submitted January 9 and the budget we now have before 
us, so far as personnel strength is concerned. 
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General Powerit. We have answered, in response to one of your 
questions, that spec ific thing. 

General Youna. I think that was submitted as a question before 
to which we have a prepared answer. 

General Powr.u. I can read to you briefly for the record the 
differences. 

Mr. Forp. Will you read it, General Powell? 

General Powr.i. The figures in the present budget, as compared 
to those submitted by the President on the 9th of January, are as 
follows: 

The total end strength for fiscal 1953 as submitted by the original 
budget submitted on 9 January, was 1,546,000. 

The end strength for fiscal 1954, was 1,540,000. 

The average or man-year strength was 1,555,200. 

Under the revised budget, the figures are as follows: 

End strength June 30, 1953, or beginning strength on July 1, 
1,533,800; end strength for fiscal 1954, 1,423,000; and man-year 
strength, 1,470,000. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES ON COMBAT STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. What is the effect of these changes as far as combat 
strength is concerned? 

General Youna. As far as the number of divisions are concerned, 
they will not be decreased. 

General HonneN. That is correct. 

General Powe.u. There will be no decrease in combat units. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean there will be no decrease in combat 
units and also no decrease in strength of combat units? 

General Youna. That is correct. 

General PoweLL. We cannot guarantee that. 

General Younc. There is a constant desire on everybody’s part to 
reduce the strength of the units, but not at the expense of firepower or 
mobility. There are continuing studies made in the hope we can 
reduce the number of men in a unit and at the same time not decrease, 
and maybe increase, firepower, mobility, communicating ability, and 
soon. There will be a decrease in men but not in the efficiency of a 
unit. 

Mr. Forp. Where will the decrease be reflected? 

General Powr.u. The distribution of military manpower by loca- 
tion and unit must remain classified. From the overall figures, the 
enemy cannot learn anything, but if we tell them the number of men 
in a particular location, it means a great deal to them. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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ASSUMPTIONS ON KOREAN WAR 
General Powre.it. May I point out one difference between the 
January 9 budget and this one. The January 9 budget was prepared 
on the assumption that fiscal 1954 would be a year of no war. There- 
fore, within that budget was reflected certain actions which we 
expected to take, and certain costs, such as combat pay, pay for 
persons missing in action, and so forth, were not included. This 
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budget includes an assumption that there will be war at the present 
level and activity throughout 1954. So a straight line comparison 
between the two will not give an accurate picture. 

General Youna. And if the war ends we are reduced by 51,000 men 

Mr. Forp. The total reduction is 51,000, in both officers and 
enlisted men? 

General Powerit. That is an across-the-board spread. The other 
reduction is 110,000 in 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. I do not follow that. 

General Powrti. We start the fiscal year at 1,533,800. We end 
the fiscal vear at 1,423,000 12 months later, with 51,000 further 
reduction if the war stops. 

Mr. Mituer. We are appropriating for the continuation of the war 
for the first time? 

General Powe... That is correct. 

General Younc. We will save money if it ends, but we are not 
kidding ourselves. 

Mr. Forp. A more realistic comparison, then, would be that there 
is a difference of 161,000. 

General Youna. If you put the two budgets on the same basis, 
that is correct. 

General Powe... The directive of the Secretary of Defense is that 
we will have a 1,372,000 end strength. 

Mr. Forp. That is on the assumption the war will be over? 

General Powerit. Yes. But as long as the Korean war carries on, 
ve may take back 51,000 of that reduction. 

Mr. Forp. The budget from the point of view of manpower that 
is presented to us now is based on a significant increase of use of 
South Korean forces in Korea? 

General Youna. Yes, sir, for service troops. 

Mr. Forp. But it is not possible to give for the record any figures 
that show the amount? 

General Youna. That should not be disclosed. 

General Honnen. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This budget does include funds for reactivation and use of 
ROK forces? 

General Power... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miiurr. As well as service forces? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And you cannot give for the record the additional com- 
bat forces that will materialize as a result of this budget? 

General Youna. No, sir. 

General Honnen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Factors CONSIDERED IN ARRIVING AT ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel McGovern, I understand you have a prepared 
statement for the record. Will you proceed, please. 

Colone! McGovern. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Army appreciates the opportunity to explain in some detail the 
factors that have been considered in arriving at the estimates contained 
in the appropriation title, “Military personnel, Army.’”’ We hope 
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during the detailed presentation which follows to justify our needs 
for the amounts being requested under this appropriation. 

During this testimony I should like to refer to the six charts which 
I have made available to you. 


PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS UNDER ‘“‘MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY”’ 


In an effort to make clear the programs and projects under the 
appropriation, ‘‘Military personnel, Army,” I have prepared a chart 
grouping those programs that are most closely related. 

This grouping has been adopted to give you (1) a more understand- 
able view of the Army’s programs and projects under the “Military 
personnel, Army” appropriation; (2) to facilitate the timely calling 
of witnesses to appear before the committee. 

I should like to refer to chart I, entitled ‘Military personnel, 
Army.” Here I show the grouping mentioned previously. 

Group I covers programs 1100, ‘Pay of the Army,” and 1400, 
“Travel of the Army.” 

Under program 1100 we have three projects, as follows: 1110, ‘Pay 
and allowances of officers’; 1120, ““Pay and allowances of enlisted 
men’; 1130, “Pay and allowances of cadets.”’ 

Under program 1400 we include: 1410, “Permanent change of 
station, individuals’; 1420, “Permanent change of station, troop 
movements’; 1430, ‘Military Sea Transportation Service.”’ Pro- 
grams and projects listed under group 1 will be discussed in detail by 
representatives of the Office, Chief of Finance. 

Group 2 covers programs 1200, ‘‘Subsistence,” and 1300, ‘Indi- 
vidual clothing.”’ 

Under program 1200 we have two projects: 1210, “Procurement of 
subsistence’’; 1220, ‘‘Commutation of rations.” 

Under program 1300 we have two projects, as follows: 1310, “Pur- 
chase of clothing’’; 1320, “Monetary allowance in lieu of clothing.” 

Programs and projects listed under group 2 will be covered in detail 
by representatives from the Office of the Quartermsater General. 

Groups 3 and 4 cover projects under program 1500, ‘Other military 
personnel costs, Army.” 

Under group 3 we have considered those projects that deal in wel- 
fare, morale, and religious activities. This group will include the 
following projects: Welfare and morale activities, troop information 
and education activities, chapel and chaplains’ supplies and equipment, 
education of dependents, and awards and medals. These programs 
and projects will be discussed in detail by the appropriate representa- 
tives of the Army most closely associated with the projects concerned. 

Our last group, group 4, under ‘‘ Military personnel costs,” known 
as miscellaneous activities, will include the apprehension of deserters; 
courts, commissions, and boards; interest on soldiers’ deposits, and 
death gratuity. 

Projects listed under this grouping will be discussed in detail by 
representatives from the Office of the Chief of Finance. 

As you have noted thus far, the programs and projects I have dis- 
cussed appear under the appropriation “Military personnel, Army” 
therefore, the testimony that I am about to give will be focused on the 
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strengths of the Army and the costs of maintaining the individual 
soldier. 

I should like to refer you to chart No.2. Be fore I discuss the proper 
itilization of manpower, I should like to refer briefly, to the mission 
and the responsibilities of the Army. 


PRIMARY MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ARMY 


The Department of the Army must provide the necessary forces 
to maintain a position commensurate with the international situation 
and United States commitments. More specifically, this mission 
includes: First, defense of the Western Hemisphere ; second, participa- 
tion in the defense of Western Europe; third, participation in the 
trategic defense of the Far East; fourth, provision for a mobilization 
base; fifth, provision for such support as may be required for operations 
of the Navy and Air Force; and lastly, performance of certain statutory 
missions not directly associated with war plans. These missions 
include the operation of the Panama Canal, battle monuments, atomic- 
energy control, civil functions within the Corps of Engineers, and 
selective-service activities. 

So far, I have outlined in general the mission of the Army. I should 
now like to turn to chart 3, which will give us the military cost in 
numbers to meet our worldwide commitments and explain why we 
need personnel. I should like to request that this portion of my 
testimony be off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


During my presentation, I have discussed our mission, worldwide 
deployment, and our gains and losses. Let us now turn our attention 
to the broad categories of personnel within the Army in an effort to 
break out where Army personnel are utilized during any given fiscal 
year. 

OVERSEAS AND GENERAL RESERVE 


In 1952, overseas and in our general Reserve, we had a total of 
960,000 officers and enlisted men. In 1953 we had a total of 911,000, 
and in 1954 we will show an increase of 1,000 for a total of 912,000. 
This will include all of our overseas forces and our general Reserve. 


ZONE OF INTERIOR OPERATION 


Includes that category of personnel needed to operate our posts, 
camps, stations, hospitals, ports, and our depots. In 1952 we had a 
total of 151,000 officers and enlisted men in this category. In 1953, 
we had 117,000, and in 1954 we show a decrease of 2,000 for a total of 
115,000. 


SPECIAL FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


Under this category we include our military missions, military 
attachés, and Army Security Agency. In 1952 we had a total of 
12,000 in this category, and we built up in 1953 to a total of 17,000. 
We will reduce in 1954 by 1,000 for a total of 16,000. 
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TRAINING INSTRUCTORS 


This will include the overhead required for instructing the National ; 
Guard, our ROTC, our Organized Reserve Corps, our replacement 
training centers, and our service schools. In 1952 we had 112,000 
carried as training instructors. In 1953 we have a total of 105,000 
and in 1954 we will reduce this figure by approximately 24,000, for a 
total of 81,000 in 1954 as training instructors. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY ADMINISTRATIVE AREA 


Includes those persons assigned to the Office of the President, Secre- 
tary of Defense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Armed Forces Special Weapons 
projects, | SMA, Chief of Army Field Forces. 

In 1952 we had a total of 17,000 carried in the Department of Army 
administrative area. In 1953 we repeated that number and once 
again showed 17,000. In 1954 we will reduce this category approxi- 
mately 1,000 for a total of 16,000 carried in the Department of Army 
administrative area. 


rUDENTS 


Student training will include all personnel receiving school training 
on permanent change of station basis for a period of 5 months or more. 
Under students in 1952, we showed a total of 47,000. This was 


reduced in 1953 to 40,000, and in our coming fiscal year we will further 
reduce this figure by 5,000 for a total of 35,000 carried as students, 


rRAINEES 


In our trainees, in 1952 we showed a total of 157,000; in 1953, 
224,000; and in 1954, 150,000. Here we reduced the number by | 
74,000. This is brought about by the lower input or lower selective 
service call during fiscal year 1954. While we are discussing trainees, | 
[ should like to invite your attention to the number we had in train- 
ing during fiscal year 1953. I mentioned before that we carried 
224,000 in this category. This was brought about by the biennial 
cycle. When Korean hostilities first broke in June 1950, we built up 
during fiscal year 1951 an Army of over 1 million men. We rose 
from a 596,000-man Army to 1,531,000-man Army. We took into 
our Army over 1 million personnel. The greater portion of those 
people were selective service. We lose these people 2 years later or 
during this fiscal year. As a result of this loss, we must take into 
the Army a like number as trainees during fiscal year 1953, thus 
resulting in an excessive number undergoing training. 

If we extend this to 1955, we show approximately the same number 
in 1955. There again is a repeat of the biennial cycle. 


TRANSIENTS 


This category of personnel will include officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel en route to and from overseas. In 1952 we had a total of 
119,000 as transients; in 1953, 79,000; and in 1954 we show an increase 
of 1,000 for a total of 80,000. 
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PATIENTS 


In 1952 we had 18,000 patients; in 1953 we have a total of 22,000; 
and in 1954 we show a reduction of approximately 6,000 patients for 
a total of 16,000. 


CADETS, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Our last category is known as cadets. This will include our cadets 
at the United States Military Academy. Our actual in 1952 was 
1,726; as of yume: 30 this year we expect to carry approximately 1,700; 
during fiscal vear 1954 we show a total of 2,000 carried as cadets at 
the United Sintes Military Academy. 

The last portion of chart VI shows a recapitulation of the Army 
strength by fiscal years. In fiscal year 1952 we had an army of 
1,596,000; in 1953 we had an army of 1,533,000; and in 1954 we show 
an army of 1,423,000. 

As pointed out, the Army has a tremendous responsibility in at- 
tempting to meet the overseas and continental United States obliga- 
tions within the limits of personne! available. This requirement gen- 
erates problems of distribution within the Army. Attempting to 
place the proper individual in the proper place at the appropriate 
time is a problem of great magnitude. Included in the problem of 
distribution are the necessities for (1) turnover, (2) rotation, and (3) 
our specialist training. 

First, let us discuss turnover. More than one-third of the total 
strength of our Army will be eligible for release during fiscal year 
1954. We must take into our Army a like number, train these indi- 
viduals as replacements for our losses. 

Under rotation, during the fiscal year 1954 with hostilities continu- 
ing, the Army anticipates that the combat rotation criteria as pres- 
ently established will continue in force in the Korean theater. In 
addition to our.combat rotation, we must also consider our normal 
rotation—the loss of selective service personnel not stationed in the 
Korean theater that become eligible for release upon completion of 
their term of service. 

The training of specialists is the third major element in the personnel 
distribution problem and is again a factor to be considered in the 
estimates under the appropriation “Military personnel, Army.” The 
difficulty in brief lies in the fact that during fiscal vear 1954 we have 
more operational combat and service-type units overseas than we 
have in the United States. Therefore, we will not have sufficient 
personnel to support these units overseas as long as we have the deploy- 
ment that we have at the present time. 

During this presentation, I have attempted in general terms to 
cover the programs and projects under the appropriation ‘Military 
personnel, Army,’’ our mission and responsibilities, the worldwide 
deployment of our forces, gains and losses during fiscal year 1954, the 
problem of distribution within the Army, and to give you in general 
a breakout of all the programs and projects under the appropriation 
“Military personnel, Army.’ I hope this presentation will help to 
clarify the detailed justification which is to follow. 

This concludes our general presentation. If it be agrreeable with 
the committee, the first program under the appropriation ‘Military 
personnel, Army,” to be discussed will be 1100, “Pay of the Army.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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Turspay, May 19, 195: 


Pay AND TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

BRIG. GEN. P. F. YOUNT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

COL. V. M. BUDGE, CHIEF BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE CHIEF OF 
FINANCE 


LT. COL. D. S. PRESCOTT, CLASSIFICATION AND STANDARDS 
BRANCH, O. A. C. of S., G-1 


W. K. MENEFEE, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE CHIEF OF FINANCE 
JOSEPH MINDELL, CHIEF, FISCAL DIVISION, TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

General Honnen, will you present the next witness, please? 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, we are changing our procedure 

1 bit in that the program director, General Powell, will present all 
the individual witnesses in the presentation of this appropriation. 

General Powe. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, we will 
present Maj. Gen. B. E. Sawyer, who has a short prepared statement 
on pay of the Army, program 1100. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Sawyer. With the committee’s permission, rather than 
read this entire statement I would like to insert that for the record 
and simply say that I am here to present two requirements. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


Gentlemen, the fiscal year 1954 estimates for ‘Military personnel, Army,”’ 
total $4,776,173,000. I am here to present to you the requirements for two of 
the major activities under this heading—pay, and travel of the Army. The 
amount requested for ‘‘Pay of the Army”’ is $3,631,009,000, and for ‘‘Travel of 
the Army,’’ $299,374,000. 

The requirements for these programs have been computed on the basis of 
entering the fiscal year with 1,533,800 troops and ending it with 1,423,000 for 
an average pay strength of 1,470,000 composed of 140,700 officer personnel, 
1,326,900 enlisted personnel, and 2,400 cadets at the Military Academy. As 
has been explained in the General Staff presentation, this is the strength neces- 
sary to support the 20 divisions, 18 regimental combat teams, and their sup- 
porting elements scheduled for fiscal year 1954. The estimates have been de- 
veloped on the premise that the Korean war will continue throughout fiscal year 
1954, 

PAY OF THE ARMY 


“Pay of the Army” requirements are shown in summary form on page 6 of the 
justifications followed by comparative tables showing military strengths for 
the current, past, and budget vears. Of $3,631,009,000 requested for fiscal 
year 1954, $884,400,000 is for pay and allowances of officers, $2,598,840,000 for 
pay and allowances of enlisted personnel, $3,519,000 for pay of West Point cadets, 
and $144,250,000 for mustering-out payments authorized by title V of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

Pay of the Army estimates are based directly on the strength of the Army, its 
grade distribution, and deployment. Promotions, average length of service, 
gains and losses in personnel are all major factors of consideration. The fiscal 
vear 1954 request is approximately $394 million less than the revised estimate 
for the current year. In large part the difference results from two reasons. One, 
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the current year estimate of $4.025 billion includes approximately $264 million 
for retroactive payments to June 1950 of combat pay and mustering-out payments 
authorized by the 82d Congress. Two, the fiscal year 1954 estimate is based on 
in average troop strength of 69,800 less than revised projections for fiscal year 
1953. 

TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


Travel of the Army is shown in summary form on page 56 of the justifications 
In recent years, this heading has included only the inland transportation of 
dividuals and units on permanent change of station, including transportation 
of authorized dependents, household goods, and organizational impedimenta. 
Effective with fiscal year 1954, PCS ocean transportation of military personnel, 
heir dependents, and personal property to, from and between oversea commands, 
ia Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS as commonly known) has been 
transferred to ‘Travel of the Army.” The action was directed by the Bureau of 
1e Budget and is in line with the budget practices of other services. PCS ocean 
transportation costs of military personnel were formerly carried in project 2120 
‘Maintenance and operations, Army.’’ Comparative adjustments to reflect 
the transfer are shown on page 56. 
The fiscal year 1954 estimate totals $299,374,000 or approximately $43 million 
less than the projected current year requirement. The reduction results prin- 
ipally from a lower troop strength and personnel turnover in 1954. The estimate 
a projection of current usage in relation to fiscal year 1954 troop strength, 
leployment, and personnel policies. It is distributed roughly as follows: 


Percen 
Entry into the service... . 20... ce ba ‘ 2.2 
Training and deployment, C ONUS totes as — 
Ye a a ae ae ee Joes sn Stes ei a 
Separation from the service. .-_.....- 2.2... .-. . oe 


Economy in PCS travel continues to be priority matter to us in the Army 
and many of our efforts in this direction are reflected in the Secretary of Defense’s 
report to the Congress on January 15, as requested. We are continuing to 
study the problem to effect every control we can to better organize our moves 
toward more efficient use of our travel funds. In closing, however, I should like 
to emphasize that for the most part, our Army is composed of inductees serving 
a 2-year term of service. That means at least a third of the troop strength 
turns over every year. During that cycle, we bring the inductee into the replace- 
ment training center, train him, take him to a training division or a specialist 
school, ship him cross country to a port, send him overseas, return, and separate 
him within a 24-month period. This is the main area of our travel cost. It is 
expensive, but we cannot avoid it under present laws and policies. 

Chis concludes my statement. I believe the amounts requested are necessary 
to support the force on which they were computed. Representatives of my 
office are here to answer any detailed questions you may have on the budget 
computation. The Chief of Transportation and his assistants will defend the 
ocean transportation estimate as in the past. 


General Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, the ‘Pay of the Army” require- 
ment for 1954 amounts to $3,631,009,000; and “Travel of the Army,’ 
to $299,374,000. The pay of the Army estimate represents a re- 
duction of $393,991,000 from the revised fiscal year 1953 budget and 
travel of the Army a reduction of $43,017,000 from the revised 1953 
budget. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any further comments you wish to make, 
General SAWYER? 

BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


General Sawyer. No; I presume you know these estimates are 
based entirely upon the stre1 igth of the Army and we arrive at the 
total figure by taking the lawful rates set up by Congress and applying 
those rates to the strength of the Army, taking into account our 
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actuarial experience over the past years. We are able to determine 
very accurately how much money it will take to pay a given number 
of men. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, as far as your office is concerned, it is 
merely a mathematical computation? 

General Sawyer. Purely a mathematical computation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You get the figures from higher authorities and you 
simply multiply and carry out the mathematical computation? 

General Sawyer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have nothing to do with setting the numbers or 
any of the other details? 

General Sawyer. No, sir; that is done at higher authority and policy 
than we have. Of course, the rates are all fixed by law. We have 
nothing to do with that, either. 

Mr. Forp. Does your office have anything to do with actual hand- 
ling of the pay processes? 

General Sawyer. We do the disbursing and we make all payments 
of the Army. We also do all the accounting for these payments. 


COMBAT PAY 


Mr. Forp. What has been your experience on combat pay? Has it 
worked out satisfactorily from a practical field operation point of 
view? 

General Sawyer. Well, I might say yes, as far as the paying end of 
it goes. Now, the determination as to whether a man is entitled to it 
or not is made by The Adjutant General. They tell us whether a unit 
was actually in combat long enough to be entitled to it and the various 
unit commanders certify to the disbursing officers that the man was 
present with that unit during that time. Based on those facts, we 
simply compute the pay, and pay the man. 


COMPUTATION OF STATION AND LIVING ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have any voice in the computation of station 
allowances, cost-of-living allowances? 

General Sawyer. No, sir; that is done by a committee who sets the 
rates according to area. The rates are published and we pay accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Sixes. You conform to the schedule given to you. You have 
no voice in the computation of the rates? 

General Sawyer. That is correct, sir. I might state at this time, 
I was going to take it up later, that we were informed after we had 
prepared the estimates that the committee had made some changes in 
some rates which will enable us to give up $10 million of station 
allowance request since the new rates go into effect on the Ist of 
July. 


PER DIEM TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Sixes. May I ask of General Powell or General Honnen who 
does develop the cost-of-living allowances at foreign stations? 

General Powerit. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that question? 
All overseas station per diem allowances authorized for the Army are 
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considered and approved by the Per Diem Travel and Transporta- 
tion Allowances Committee of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Stkes. Who are they? 

General Powe... That committee is composed of three Assistant 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Those three Assistant 
Secretaries are advised by a panel of uniformed representatives from 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Public Health Service. This committee having acted 
on joint regulations governing these allowances, the regulations 
then must be approved by the Secretary of Defense, the Federal 
Security Administrator, now a member of the Cabinet, and the 
Secretaries of Commerce and Treasury. 

Mr. Stxes. Why has it been so difficult for this committee to learn 
of their functions heretofore? We have repeatedly asked for informa- 
tion that has not been forthcoming. 

General Poweti. Mr. Sikes, may I continue with a little more 
information on this subject? ‘These three Assistant Secretaries func- 
tion under a charter which was approved by the Department of 
Defense for the purpose of implementing section 303-B of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 which provides for payment to members of 
the uniformed services on duty outside the continental United States, 
or in Alaska, of a per diem considering all elements in the cost of 
living to members and their dependents, including the cost of quarters, 
subsistence, and/or necessary incidental expenses. The committee is 
advised by this working panel which I have previously mentioned. In- 
formation from our personnel overseas is submitted to the panel who 
after collation and evaluation of the information recommend to the 
‘committee what allowances within the bounds of the Career Com- 
pensation Act are authori ed. The committee, after consideration of 
the recommendations decides what our personnel should receive as 
allowances to maintain the standard of living equivalent to that 
which they would enjoy in the United States. This standard of 
living is intended to be neither higher or lower than these people 
would -have here at home in the United States. 

I would like to call your attention to a statement of Comdr. A. C 
Miller, Jr., United States Navy, who appeared before the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services, United States 
Senate, in the 82d Congress on the 16th and 17th of April 1952 and 
made a very full and complete explanation of the whole operation of 
this committee. 

The Army, while paying the vast majority of these allowances due 
to the si e of our uniformed forces, has only one vote on this com- 
mittee. We have found that we have not the majority influence in 
setting these rates even though we at times have recommended a 
lowering of rates in certain areas. If money is not appropriated and 
is not available the law still provides the administrative machinery 
set up by the Secretaries concerned to determine the rate of these 
allowances. We feel that such allowances are still a valid claim which 
would be allowed by the General Accounting Office and ordered paid. 
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Mr. Srxes. Under what law are they authorized? 

General Powe.i. The Career Compensation Act of 1949. It di- 
rects that this machinery be set up by the several secretaries; and 
that it be paid according to the findings of a committee to be set up 
for that purpose. 


DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF ALLOWANCES 


I might go into a little further detail as to how the amount of the 
allowances are determined. 

The principle involved is that our personnel should be allowed a 
standard of living wherever they are in the world equivalent to what 
they would have in the United States—not above that standard, not 
below it. The rates are determined by a questionnaire filled out 
periodically by the personnel on the spot wherein they enter the cost 
of subsistence, services, utilities, and other items wherever they 
purchase them. If there is a commissary available in the area for 
the uniformed services, they must enter the prices they pay. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there not almost always a commissary available? 

General Powriu. Not always, sir. For instance, we have a large 
number of personnel now assigned to military missions in many parts 
of the world where they must live on the civilian market. If there is 
a commissary available its prices are used in establishing these allow- 
ances. 

Mr. Srxes. How many of your people are assigned to military mis- 
sions? 

General Powre.u. We have in our special foreign activities area 
which includes military missions, advisory groups, MSA personnel, 
et cetera, 17,000 uniformed Army personnel. 

Mr. Srxes. Out of how many overseas? 

General Powe. Out of about 750,000. 

Mr. Srxes. That would be a case of the tail wagging the dog if their 
living costs were to determine the cost of living allowances for the 
others. 

General PowrLi. May I say this? The allowances are not uniform 
overseas. 

Mr. Srxzs. I realize that. 

General Power... The rate for each particular area is different for 
the conditions under which they live. 

Mr. Srxes. I realize there are places where it costs more to live than 
it does at home. There is also the general feeling that it costs less 
to live in most overseas posts than it does at home. This committee, 
at least I as one member, have never been convinced that a realistic 
approach has been made to this problem; I have heard too much 
criticism of it; and I have been seeking for information over a year 
now. ‘This is the first real attempt to answer my questions that has 
been made and I still shall want a great deal more information than 
I now have. 

General Powr.u. May I again state, sir, that we feel that we are 
merely complying with the regulations. We do not set these rates as 
far as the Army staff is concerned. The Department of the Army can- 
not approve them. We are merely following an action taken by this 
committee which is chartered by the Department of Defense. It is 
not, as I explained, headed by any one Secretary. It is a cooperative 
proposition and I know of no member who has functioned on that com- 
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mittee for some time unless perhaps it is Mr. Floberg, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He described in some detail the operation of the 
committee before the Senate Appropriations Committee during our 
supplemental 1953 hearings. Since I am not a member of the com- 
mittee, I do not sit in on the deliberations and I cannot give you much 


more information than I have. 


STATION ALLOWANCE FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. How would this practical point work out? Yesterday, 
we heard testimony from the National Guard to the effect that they 
wanted $20,000 for station allowances for the National Guard units in 
Alaska. Did the Army agree to that? 

General Powe. No, sir. Their appropriation, Mr. Chairman, is, 
of course, for the National Guard, not the active Army. We do not 
agree to any of these rates. We are told by this committee what the 
rates are and we merely compute what it is we must pay. We do 
believe that without some such system, some of our personnel would 
suffer undue hardship. 

Mr. Srxes. In some areas that would be true. 

General Powe... In many areas. But we do not determine what 
the payment should be. 


EFFECT OF PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Stxes. Let me ask one more question on a somewhat different 
subject. On the pay of the Army, you are asking for $3.6 billion for 
1954. You asked for $4 billion in 1953. You asked for $3 billion in 
1952. Isit true that you have programed fewer troops for 1954 than 
you had for 1952? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How is it that it is costing more for their pay? 

General Powe... Perhaps Colonel Budge could answer that. 

Colonel Buper. If vou recall, the pay increase was effective for only 
2 months of fiscal year 1952; but effective for the full 12 months in 
1954. 

Mr. Sixes. I assumed that that was the reason for it, but I wanted 
to be sure. 

Colonel Bunge. Also the 1953 column, Mr. Sikes, contains funds 
for the retroactive payment of combat pay and mustering-out pay 
which increases that particular year. 


RETROACTIVE CLAIMS FOR COMBAT AND MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, can you give us for the record just how 
the combat pay procedure does work out in the field? Are the men 
paid practically simultaneously with their regular compensation? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Forp. There is no time lag for those in the field in Korea at 
the present time and who do qualify for this combat pay? 

General Sawyer. That is right. They are paid right on the regular 
payroll at the end of the month. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1953, will you catch up with all those 
that have combat pay due them? 
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General Sawyer. We expect to if they will put in their claim for it, 
We have gone over the peak right now, but I do not know what the 
last report was. Do you, Colonel Budge, know as to the number of 
claims we are still receiving? We have cleaned up the vast majority 
of the backlog of retroactive combat pay and we have abolished the 
special section that was set up originally for that purpose. We are 
now handling the claims that come in as a matter of routine, and we 
are getting very few claims. 

Mr. Forp. By the end of the fiscal year 1953, do you expect to 
have practically all of your combat retroactive pay taken care of? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you insert some figures for the record which will 
substantiate that statement? 

General Sawyer. We would be very glad to. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


RETROACTIVE CLAIMS FOR COMBAT AND MusTERING-OvtT Pay 


COMBAT PAY 


In general, military personnel currently in the service claiming combat pay 
for periods prior to July 1, 1952, forward their claim to the Finance Center, United 
States Army, Indianapolis, for certification. Claims of former members now 
separated, retired or deceased are forwarded to the Adjutant General, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for certification and by that office to the Finance Center, United 
States Army for payment. Activity is as follows: 


I. The Adjutant General (as of May 15, 1953): 
Claims received 


Claims processed 


Certified to Finance Center, U. 8. Army 


Rejected 
Returned for additional data 


Claims on hand 


Original 
Appeals 


Average number of claims currently received weekly - - - 


Il, Finance Center, United States Army (as of Apr. 30, 1953): 
Claims received from AGO and other sources 


Paid by FCUSA or forwarded to field for payment 

Cases processed for personnel missing in action and/or cap- 
tured by the enemy 

Claims on hand 


Average number of claims received daily - - 
MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


Claims of all personnel entitled to mustering-out payments for periods prior 
to July 1, 1952, are processed by the Finance Center, United States Army. 
Activity through May 15, 1953, is as follows: 


Claims received_ ~~... -- i 3 f iL. be OT, Bal 
Processed for payment col at Achat b hee “470, 523 
Transferred to other agencies or rejected _ - _ - 136, 668 
Claims on hand 


Approximate number of claims currently received per week 
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General Powerit. May I add something from the administrative 
point of view at our level? The act was passed after a large number 
of people were eligible for this combat pay retroactively. The only 
trouble we have had is in establishing the retroactive pay. In current 
operations we have had no complaints and the payment procedure 
presently in effect appears to be functioning satisfactorily. The 
determination is made on the ground in the field. For the individuals 
who were there, like myself, in 1950 at the beginning of the war, it was 
very difficult to establish the exact eligibility of entitled personnel. 
As set up now, I see no need for changing what we are doing. 

Mr. Foro. In fiscal year 1953, you also had an additional impact 
based on this mustering-out payment legislation. By the end of the 
fiscal year 1953, will that backlog have been cleaned up? 

General Sawyer. Yes; I think that is exactly in the same status as 
combat pay. We also set up a special section to bandle that. They 
cleaned up the big flow and now we are just getting a few stragglers. 

Mr. Forp. Will you show what you anticipate to be the status of 
that program as of June 30, 1953? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bupear. The mustering-out pay program, Mr. Ford, is 
much more current than combat pay. 

Mr. Forp. In both programs, the person eligible has to initiate the 
action to get his compensation? 

General Sawynr. Yes, sir. We have given wide publicity through 
all the service organizations like American Legion, and so forth, news- 
papers, and everything, so that everybody would know where they 
could get the forms and where they had to send the forms and things 
like that. I think we have covered the field very well because we 
got a very fine response when we put the program across. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1953, funds for both combat pay and 
mustering-out payments are such that they can be carried over in the 
next fiscal year to pick up any stragglers? 

Colonel Budge. Yes, sir. We will have sufficient funds obligated 
in order to liquidate any of the claims that are filed after the end of 
the fiscal year, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in both those instances, you feel that 
there are sufficient funds available, and that your programs for han- 
dling them are adequate, to take care of what was presented to you 
by the Congress in the way of legislation passed in the second session 
of the 82d Congress? 

Colonel Bupar. Yes, sir. As you realize, there will always be 
stragglers in filing their applications but we have sufficient funds to 
take care of them. 

Pay oF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. I think at this point we ought to provide certain charts 
from the justifications for the record. I think page 6 of the justifi- 
cation should go in the record, and the chart on page 7, as well as the 
charts on pages 8, 9, and 10. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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Pay OF THE ARMY 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


a ri Revised esti- Revised esti- 
a es mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
y | year 1953 year 1954 


Project and subproject 


| 
| 
| 


(1110)' Pay and allowances of officers ($852, 715,000)! ($920, 480,000)! ($884, 400, 000) 
1111 Pay and allowances of commissioned officers 764, 128, 000 | 825, 920, 000 | 790, 850, 090 
1112 | Pay and allowances of warrant officers 59, 887, 000 | 66, 190, 000 | 65, 130, 090 
1113 | Pay and allowances of Army nurses and mem- 

bers of the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 28, 700, 000 | 28, 370, 000 28, 420, 000 
1120 | Pay and allowancrs of enlisted personnel 2, 558, 143,051 | 2, 742,720,000 | 2, 598, 840, 000 
1130 | Pay and allowances of cadets, U. S. Military 

Academy | 3, 326, 000 3, 299, 000 | 3, 519, 000 
1140 | Pay and allowances of enemy prisoners of war 1, 000 1, 000 | 0 
1150 | Mustering-out payment 411, 400 358, 500, 000 | 144, 250, 000 


Cotal, direct obligations d 3, 414, 596, 451 4, 025, 000, 000 | 3, 631, 009, 000 


SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY 


The revised fiscal year 1954 program for ‘“‘Pay of the Army”’ is based on a 
beginning strength of 1,533,800 troops, a terminal strength of 1,423,000, for an 
average pay strength of 1,470,000, including 2,400 cadets at the Military Academy. 
The detailed pay estimates were computed on the composition, utilization and 
deployment of forces contained in the approved fiscal year 1954 troop program 
and provide for continuation of the Korean war throughout the fiscal year. 

Comparison of fiscal year 1954 strength requirements to fiscal year 1952 and 
fiscal year 1953 is summarized as follows. Figures shown for fiscal year 1953 are 
on the basis of latest projections. Detailed strength data on which the 1954 
estimates were computed are set out in the following schedules or have been 
furnished as classified material. 


Military strength by identity 


{In thousands} 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1053 Fiscal year 1954 


Mili- | Bogin- Mili- 


. Begin- 

End tary End | tary = | 
" ; | , , 
year ning | year ning 


| Mili- 
End | tary 
| year 


Begin- 
ning 


Commissioned officers 114. 128.0 25. f , 124. 4 129. § 24.4] 115.0] 122.3 
Warrant officers 9.8 14.5 13.4 13.8 3.4 | 12. 4 12. 

Nurses and WMSC 5.9 5.9 ‘ 5. 5.3 5.6 §.3 5.6 | 5.6 
Enlisted personnel 1, 399. 4 |1, 446.1 |1, 448. , 446 1, 389.9 |1, 388. ¢ 389. 1, 288.0 | 1, 32¢ 
Cadets, USMA : 1.9 1.7 2. ; i 1.7 a 7 | 2.0 | 2.4 


Total 4 —— 1, 531.6 |1, 596.2 (1, 595.1 |1, 596.2 |1, 583.8 (1, 539.8 |1, 533.8 |1, 423.0 | 1,470.0 
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Exuisit A.— Military personnel, fiscal year 1952, fiscal year 1953, and fiscal year 
1954—Abverage strength (man-years) by type of personnel 
Revised esti- Revised esti 


mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Officers (male) 124, 290 28, 73 121, 050 
Officers (WAC 1, 139 ,175 1,150 


Subtotal, commissioned officers 25, 42¢ 29, 122. 200 


Warrant officers (male 2, 3, 12, 840 
Warrant officers (WAC) 5 5 60 


Subtotal, warrant officers , 975 3, 12, 900 


Nurses ‘ { 5, 027 4, 950 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 5a 1 650 


Subtotal, nurses and WMSC 5, 5, 6 5, 600 


Enlisted personnel (male) J , 437, , 378, 64: 1, 317, 400 
Enlisted personnel (WAC) 5 9, 65 9 FOO 


Subtotal, enlisted personnel._- oe , 448, 392 388, 205 1, 326, 900 


Subtotal 7 F , 592, 832 . , 63% 1, 467, 600 
Cadets, United States Military Academy--_-_-.---.-. ia , 20% 2, 400 


Grand total : - c 36 1. 470. 000 


Exursit B.—Military personnel, fiscal year 1954—distribution by grade (man-years) 
and identity 
Revised, fiscal 
July 1, 1953 | June 30, 1954 year 1954 


Commissioned officers: 
General, 5-star 
General, 4-star 
General, 3-star 
General, 2-star 
General, 1-star 
Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major 
Captain 
First lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 


Total commissioned officers 


Army Nurses and Women’s Medical Specialist Corps: 
Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major 
Captain 
First lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 


Total, Army Nurses and Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps 


Commissioned officers- - . 
Army Nurses’ and Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 5, 300 


Warrant officers: 
CWO W-4 ss + oes . ; ‘ c 500 45 575 
CWO W-3 500 Ly 1. 600 
WOJG W-2__- i 8, 500 5, 4, 350 
WOJG W-1__- 900 5 6, 375 


Total warrant officers 3, 400 , 4 12, 900 


Enlisted personne!: 

Master sergeant seh a 000 8, 000 47, 000 
Sergeant first class_- 000 32. 80. 000 
Sergeant... - a 000 3, 177, 000 
Corporal . i ‘ 000 305, 294, 000 
Private first class _- 285, 000 295, 300, 000 
Private. Ea a ‘ 000 245, 271, 000 

Do ‘ 000 , 157, 900 


Total, enlisted personnel : A 000 , 288, 1, 326, 900 


Total | 532, 106 421, "1, 467, 600 
Cadets, U. 8. Military Academy ; , 700 2, 2, 400 


Grand total bby isto. z 533,800 | ‘1, 423, 1, 470, 000 
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SHORTAGE OF CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Forp. There has been some talk, some newspaper comment 
about the chaplain situation. Here is a newspaper article, General 
Powell. Are you familiar with that situation? 

General Powe... I have not seen this article. 

Mr. Forp. It says there has been a shortage of chaplains in the 
service that is now being eased. Is the situation as presented? 

General PowreLL. The newspaper report quoting the Chief of 
Chaplains is substantially correct. We have had _ considerable 
difficulty inducing young clergymen to come into the Army as a career. 
This situation comes about because like many other professions, the 
young man newly ordained can now have greater stability in his life, 
and can command a greater salary than we in the Army are in position 
to offerhim. The total number of chaplains allocated within theArmy 
is barely adequate. However, to increase that would mean that we 
would have to cut down a number of officers available for combat or 
some other use. That is not an issue because we cannot keep the 
number now authorized to the Chief of Chaplains filled to capacity. 

This particular action which Chaplain Bennett described whereby 
we will allow a chaplain tc volunteer for active duty for only 1 year 
is an attempt to remedy that. We cannot lower our standards and 
procure properly qualified ministers in all the faiths. 

Mr. Mituer. Excuse the interruption, but what does the present 
tables of organization call for, for instance, for an Infantry regiment? 
How many chaplains do they have as of the present? 

General Powe.u. An Infantry regiment has 3, a major and he has 
2 assistants, as either captain or first lieutenant. Within that dis- 
tribution, we try to cover as many faiths as we can and always try to 
have at least 1 Catholic chaplain and 1 Protestant chaplain in each 
regiment. 

Mr. Mruuer. And the proportion is about the same for other troops? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mintuer. You run about three chaplains to a full-strength regi- 
ment when you have them available, of course, if with smaller units, 
you would have only one. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituier. He might be of any. faith depending on what was 
available and what seemed best to suit the needs of the particular 
command. 

General Powe... There is one area of exception to that and that 
is in the medical units where chaplains are provided on their prospec- 
tive patient load. They are primarily to serve the patients, not the 
personnel of a medical unit or hospital, for example. There is one 
additional very troublesome area. We find that overseas where we 
have dependents; there are many times when our dependents cannot 
go to a church of their faith. Im Germany, for example, dependents 
of the Catholic faith may go to Catholic mass. The German civilian 
priests cooperate to the limit of their ability. However, due to the 
language barrier, they cannot hear confessions. The German Prot- 
estant churches will cooperate with us but we know that in some 
areas at times our dependents have not heard a Protestant church 
service in English for some period of time. I say. that merely to 
point out that the number of chaplains authorized by the tables of 
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organization must be based on the military troop strength, but we 
do have another large area of American people we try to look after. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me be sure that I understand your problem. It is 
that your tables of organization and equipment will not permit 
idequate number of chaplains or that you are unable to find enough 
chaplains to go on active duty? 

General Powe... The tables of organization and equipment does 
provide enough and the overall ratio is 1 chaplain to 850 men. That 
is what we are shooting at. The problem is, we cannot procure the 
clergymen to accept a commission as a chaplain and come in the 
Active Army to keep us up to strength. 

Mr. Sites. Is that because you cannot pay them enough or because 
they simply are reluctant to accept military duty? 

General Powg.., It is a combination of reasons which gets into the 
larger problem of procuring chaplains, doctors, and line officers. 

My personal opinion is that probably the pay is not the controlling 
factor. ‘There is a certain pride of service, a certain pride in uniform 
and unit, and a certain sense of service to the country involved in the 
military services which unfortunately has declined somewhat during the 
midst of a very unpopular and long drawn out war in Korea, and other 
factors. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that is well said. Does the Army have any 
recommendations on that to this committee which you consider might 
help to meet that problem? 

General Powet.. The problem is receiving the earnest considera- 
tion at the highest level. As you know, the President himself has 
mentioned it recently in a press conference. The Secretary of Defense 
has appointed a committee of all the services. General Young is a 
member. That committee is seriously studying this problem and 
vet I do not believe they have any recommendations to make. 

Mr. Miuxer. I can well understand the difficulties of the problem, 
but it is hardly one that this committee could solve anyway, is it? 

General Powerit. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, you have an authorized strength that 
is adequate. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Unless you did something through public relations or 
some other source, there is nothing very much that you can do with 
an appropriation to cure the situation. 

General Poweiy. That is right. As you know, our contact for 
procurement of ‘hae people is through the churches themselves. 
They, through their own organizations, recommend the chaplains to 
be commissioned. The Protestant churches have their own council 
and the Catholic Church has a bishop whose particular duty it is to 
take care of that. It is a question of inducing the individual clergy- 
men and that is something beyond just an appropriation matter. 

Mr. Miuuer. And then the quality is so important. In other 
words, unless you get a person who is serving with fire and desire, 
you would probably be better off to have a vacancy than an undesir- 
able person. 

General Powe... That is correct. The standards are in general 
the equivalent of a seminary education with some experience and 
background. 





Mr. Mituier. You do not have a situation where you could cure it 
by a draft or enforced service. Frankly, I don’t see that this com- 
mittee is a forum that can work it out, Mr. Chairman. Interesting 
as it may be, it seems to me that we can provide the money and that 
is as far as we can go with it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. General Powell, in this appropriation for military pay, 
is the distribution of officers based on the so-called Davis amendment 
as revised? 

General Powe... It is not; it is based on requirements. 

Mr. Forp. If it is based on requirements, will it fit in with the 
limits of distribution set forth in the Davis amendment? 

General Powre.u. We believe, sir, that it will. However, that whole 
matter, as you know, is at present the subject of very intensive hear- 
ings before the House Armed Services Committee, Subcommittee 
No. 1 I believe it is, of the House Armed Services Committee hearing 
all the services in exhaustive detail. If this particular grade spread 
would appear too high to them, they have stated they will take action 
to correct it. We have presented our requirements which, if one were 
to total the T/O & E and T/D positions as authorized allover the 
world, would considerably exceed this. But we believe that in a 
time of economy where the total strength is cut, and the savings of 
money for the benefit of our economy is important, that we can leave 
many jobs to be performed by an officer of lower rank than the table 
prescribes—I believe, sir, that any adjustment will eventually come 
out of their hearings. 

For example, in this particular budget, whereas last year you 
allowed us 520 general officers in the Army, appropriationwise, we 
have cut our request in this budget to 500. We have justified, we 
believe, before the House Armed Services Committee, positions for 
at least 520 required worldwide but we will take that cut in the spirit 
of the whole budget. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, would it not be helpful to the deliber- 
ations of the committee if we were to request the insertion of the table 
showing the number of officers in each grade at the beginning of fiscal 
1954 and the number proposed for the end of 1954? 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be helpful. 

General PowE tu. It is page 9 of the justification. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would also be helpful—— 

General Powe.u. Page 9, 1953 and 1954 year-end strengths and 
revised fiscal year 1954 man-years, by grade and position. 

Mr. Srxes. That will answer our purpose. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful if this kind of a chart were 
prepared for the Army. I know that the chairman of the full sub- 
committee has requested a similar chart for the Navy and I suspect 
the same will be requested of the Air Force. 

General Powse.u. May we have this form? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





Ld: 


Officer personnel on active duty (by selected limits and periods) 
WAC, and female medical officers) 


officers, male, 


davis 
Davi 


amend- 


(comm issioned 


| June 30, Plan 1954 
953, limit 


Publie Law 


ment, ” of 
1953 7, 83d 


Cong 


Begin End Average 


ieneral of the Army 
eral 
Lieutenant general 
[ajor general 
igadier general 
lonel 
eutenant colonel 


or 


yptain 
Numerical equivalent, las 


Mr. Sixgs. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


t quarter, fiscal year 1953 


PERCENTAGE OF OFFICERS TO TOTAL STRENGTH 

Mr. Forp. What is the situation under this budget for the percent- 
ages of officers to total strength? 

Colonel Haz.terr. The percentage is 8.08. 

General PowrLu. We have the information. 

Mr. Forp. According to the explanation that I have, the average 
has been for the Army approximately 8.5 for previous years and that 
in fiscal year 1954 in the original budget it was approximately 9.4. 
Is there any material change in it? 

General Powett. It would be slightly greater than 8 percent for 
male and WAC officers. There are two things to consider there, 
For many years, a planning figure for any military force has been 
about 10 percent should be officers. However, both in rank and in 
numbers as a force gets smaller that percentage tends to rise slightly 
because your organization structure can handle a much larger force 
than is present ‘when you first organize it or when it gets “smaller. 
If we were to decline to an Army of, say, 500,000, that percentage 
would probably rise again, slightly. 

Mr. Sixes. But you still have subst untially the same number of 
command posts which must be filled, although the size of the oversll 
force may drop somewhat. 

General Powe... Specifically, in answer 
centage of the aggregate in officers in 1952 was 7.69; in 
In 1954, 8.08. 

Mr. Forp. 

General PowE tu. 
board today is 8.14. 

Mr. Forp. For all officer personnel, medical, 
commissioned officers. 

General Powre.t. We do not include female medical officers or 
warrant officers. These figures are for male and WAC officers only. 
Nurses and warrant officers are always considered in a separate 
category in our figures. 


to your question, the per- 
1953, 8.11. 


as submitted here. 
The actual on 


That is under the budget 


The 1 year we are considering. 


dental, nurses, all 
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Mr. Forp. I notice on page 9 in your justification that there is a 
proposed increase in colonels of 50 over what you expect to have at 
the end of this fise al vear. 

General Powe... We expect to start fiscal year 1954 with 5,197 and 
end with 5,100 for an average of 5,150 and a reduction of 97. Asa 
matter of fact, a year ago we were programing a total of, I believe, 

400 and we have reduced that correspondingly. 

Mr. Forp. There is a substantial increase in second lieutenants and 
I presume that is based on the desire to get the company grade 
strength up. 

General Powextu. Right now, there is a decrease from 29,588 to 
20,100. First lieutenants, increase by 47; captains, decrease by 360 


COMPANY GRADE OFFICERS 


Mr. Miniter. There was some talk when we had the supplemental! 
bill up a little while back, about a need for more junior officers. As | 
recollect, there was a feeling that there was a shortage in the company 
grades 
General Powreti. The problem I believe at that time, Mr. Miller, 
was ability to order to immediate active duty the February ROTC 
graduating class. There were 1,000 officers which we did not have 
money to take care of and which was provided for in the supplemental. 
Mr. Mixtuer. That situation has not carried over, then, so far as 
the junior officers are concerned? You feel that the plans for this 
coming year are adequate with respect to company grade officers? 
General Powrtu. We believe we will have adequate company grade 
officers. As a matter of fact, except for doctors and dentists, our 
entire input into the Army now is in the grade of lieutenant. We are 
not calling at the present time—we might have to make a few excep- 
tions, but we are not calling other officers into the active service. 


NECESSITY FOR STAGGERING CALL OF ROTC GRADUATES TO DUTY 


I think you should know, however, that in order to stay within 
this reduced officer figure, that the June graduating class of ROTC in 
our colleges cannot be ordered to duty in bulk at one time. We are 
faced with a problem of average strength, the payment, working out in 
man-years and therefore ordering the June ROTC class to active duty 
must be staggered over a period of months. You may have had some 
inquiry on the subject. 

In order to effect that staggering, we have gone out into the field 
and allowed these boys to express a preference as to when they would 
like to come on duty and do their 2 years’ service. 

A great many of them are apparently saving that they would like 
to come on a year from June. We cannot have all of them come in 
that late, of course. 

Mr. Miuuer. You are making a concerted effort to program them 
individually insofar as you can so that they can make their plans? 

General Powe... That is correct. But within the money and 
man-year limitations imposed upon us we cannot order them all to 
duty in July and their individual desires as far as we can fit it into the 
whole picture will be followed. 

Mr. Mier. It occurs to me it would be less hardship for these 
young men coming out of college, if it were possible to bring them into 
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service very speedily, without leaving them in a position of un- 
ertainty and unable to make plans for a civilian occupation because 
the ‘y might be called any day. 

Gener al PowELu. We would like to bring them in as soon as they 
rraduate. 

Mr. Minusr. Because otherwise, they have a period of vacuum 
ifter you alert them and tell them that they may be called within the 
vear or whatever it is. I assume that insofar as the vacancies per- 
mit, vou permit each to pick the time at which he would go on active 
duty. 

General Power tu. Some of them of course, continue to pursue a 
course of study. Some of them desire a delay for other personal 
reasons. 


NECESSITY OF RELEASING OFFICER INVOLUNTARILY 


There is one other thing vou should know and that is to make a 
‘eduction from our onboard strength of officers to that permitted, 
it will be necessary to eliminate from the Army perhaps some 4,000 
officers who will not desire to be eliminated. 

Mr. Mitier. During this coming vear? 

General Powe... Yes, sir; during this coming fiscal year. I men- 
tion that because I think people ought to know that we are facing 
it and I think vou should know it. It will be done not by throwing 
people out bodily but by a very careful selection of the officers who 
are allowed to renew their categories. 

Mr. Mituer. What is the background of that, General? Why is 
that necessary? 

General Powre.tu. We have actually on board today about 128,000 
male and WAC officers. In March we allowed a 2-weeks’ period for 
any Officer who had been ordered into the Army involuntarily to re- 
quest release. We would release them from the Army whether his 
his term was up or not. Then we felt that there would be a large 
number of officers who would want to get out of the service and not 
renew their category. That has not proved to be the case as much as 
we expected. However, from the present strength of 128,000 we are 
programed to be reduced to 123,000 at the end of June. We expect 
to reach 124,400; it may not go that low. But this particular total 
strength in the Army will require us to reduce our figure to 115,000 
male and WAC officers by June 30, 1954. We can calculate the num- 
ber of officers who will be losses according to our past experience. 
That is not enough losses to reduce us to this budgeted figure. 

Mr. Miuuer. You are then put in the strange position of requiring 
service of a group of newly commissioned young officers whether they 
want to come or not. 

General PowkE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mintuer. And on the other hand, dismissing officers who would, 
like to stay. 

General Poweu.. Yes, sir; that is correct. However, I would like 
to point out that these new officers have been deferred from selective- 
service call so that they may finish their college education as long as 
they perform their military studies satisfactorily and satisfactorily 
complete the rest of their college studies. 

W ithout that deferment, they would have been called up in selective 
service as an enlisted man. The period of service we require of them 
1S exectly what they would have to serve under the law in any event. 
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Mr. Mixer. Let me ask you this. Is your reason for having the 
anomolous situation of being confronted with having to release officers 
who do not want to be released and who have been in service, and 
bringing in newly graduated ROTC officers who perhaps would just 
as soon not report for active duty, is that occasioned by the policy 
that you feel because they have been deferred by the draft, that they 
must be taken whether you need them or not? 

General Powe... We feel that they are obligated to serve and we 
are obligated to order them to active duty. 

Mr. Mitier. Why are you obligated to order them to active duty 
if you do not need them? 

General Powe. The Government has a considerable investment 
in each one of these boys, an exact estimate is hard to arrive at. 
However, it costs in the neighborhood of $3,300 to educate each one of 
these ROTC boys to make him a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record, General. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. It seems to me that you have an investment in the 
man who is on duty and has been doing his job and wants to stay, 
too. It seems to me that it is an inefficient situation that should be 
cured; to be compelled to discharge or relieve from active duty people 
who want to serve and at the same time order to active duty people 
who perhaps would prefer not to serve, it does not look efficient to 
me from any angle. In addition, these officers who are trained in 
ROTC are certainly of great defense value to our country because of 
the possibility of all-out mobilization. You would have need for every 
one of them. I do not see that the fact that the Government has an 
investment in them would require that you put them to work when 
you do not need them. 

General Powe... I might say this: We believe that in the long run 
this ROTC graduate is the very best officer we can procure, outside 
of the ones from the Military Academy. He isan educated man. He 
has had a careful, broad military course. He is our best officer in the 
grade of lieutenant. We do need lieutenants throughout the year. 
In any reduction in the overall officer corps, you are bound to have to 
spread that through all grades. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this what you are really telling us, that you must 
have a constant intake of lieutenants because of the requirements of 
the services? In order to make room for them you must phase out 
some of the older officers in higher ranks. 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Mruuer. I take, then, that these 4,000 that you anticipate 
that you have to release, are in the higher grades? 

General Powe... That is right; they are not lieutenants. There 
might be a few but by and large they have been above the grade of 
lieutenant. 

Mr. Mitier. Ought there to be any that are lieutenants providing 
that they are otherwise qualified? Of course, I realize you may find 
cases where for the good of the service, without calling it that, it is as 
well to let certain officers who have not proved too satisfactory, drop 
out, but ought not the rule definitely be not to discharge any 
qualified lieutenant that has a satisfactory performance rating, that 
does not want to be let go? 





General Powe... That is the rule. We have not stated it. As a 
matter of fact, we have not completed this program yet. I am just 
warning you we must. But that is the way we will have to operate it. 

Mr. Miuier. Would it not also be desirable if that should bring 
— a surplus among the graduates from ROTC that some of them 
be placed in Ready Reserve with units and put to work there and not 
ordered out on active duty if you do not need them? 

General Powr.u. We need all of this output. Might I add that 
these officers were not compelled to take the ROTC course and in 
being deferred from the draft to do so, agreed to serve on active duty 
for 2 years upon graduation. 

Mr. Miuuer. | think that should be looked into because I cannot 
conceive of how you could maintain the Reserve program and at the 
same time make Reserve officers subject to the draft when they are 
the Reserve and ready to be called. It looks to me like that was a 
in complete breach of faith with the whole system. 

General Powr.u. Of course, we do not make those rules. 

Mr. Mriier. Who makes those rules? 

General Pows.u. That is administered by the Selective Service 
System under the law. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DRAFT STATUS OF ROTC STUDENTS COMMISSIONED BUT NOT CALLED TO 
ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Sixes. General Moore, the question has arisen that a man who 
is deferred from the draft to go to college and who receives a commis- 
sion in the Officers Reserve Corps as a result of his ROTC training in 
college, must then be called into active duty or he immediately becomes 
subject to his local draft board for calling as a private. 

Now, the question here is, Is that the situation? 

General Moore. My understanding is that that is the situation. 
But I will have to check on that. 

Mr. Stxes. What we would like to know, General Moore, is whether 
that is actually true and if so, whether it is because of a ruling or 
because of an interpretation of existing law. It is the feeling of this 
subcommittee at this time that this is a bad situation in that once 
a man has completed his ROTC work and has accepted a commission 
in the Reserves he is subject to call at any time that the Government 
needs him and if the Government does not need him, it should not 
have to call him to keep from being drafted as a private. Will you 
produce the information as soon as you can? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRANRY OF DEFENSE 


Washington 25, D. C. 
May 20, 1953. 
MEMORANDUM 


ROTC students (Army, Navy, or Air Force), although registered under the 
Selective Service Act, are deferred from induction until after termination of their 
course of instruction and so long as they continue in a commissioned status. 
This is pursuant to provisions of law attached. 
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In the event such a student refuses to accept his commission, the reason for his 
deferment ceases to exist and he then becomes eligible for induction pursuant to 
section 6 (k) of the act (50 U. 8. C. App. 456 (k)), which provides as follows: 

‘(k) Duration of exemption No exception from registration, or exemption or 
deferment from training and service, under this title, shall continue after the cause 
therefore ceases to exist.’ 

i am informed that in such a case the military department concerned would 


advise the Selective Service System of any refusal as soon as it occurred. 


Section 6 (p), UNtversat Mitirrary TRAINING AND SERVICE Act, aS AMENDED 
(Pus.tic Law 51, 82p Cone., APPROVED JUNE 19, 1951) 





























d) Officers’ training; deferment of students authorized.—(1) Within such num- 
bers as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, any person who (A) has 
been or may hereafter be selected for enrollment or continuance in the senior 
division, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Air Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the naval and Marine 
Corps officer candidate training program established by the act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1057), as amended, or the Reserve officers’ candidate program of the 
Navy, or the platoon leaders’ class of the Marine Corps, or the officer procurement 
programs of the Coast Guard and the Coast Guard Reserve, or appointed an 
ensign, United States Naval Reserve, while undergoing professional training; (B) 
agrees, in writing, to accept a commission, if tendered, and to serve, subject to 
order of the Secretary of the military department having jurisdiction over him (or 
the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard), 
not less than 2 years on active duty after receipt of a commission; and (C) agrees 
to remain a member of a Regular or Reserve component until the eighth anniver- 
sary of the receipt of a commission in accordance with his obligation under sub- 
section (d) of section 4 of this title, shall be deferred from induction under this 
title until after completion or termination of the course of instruction and so long 
as he continues in a Regular or Reserve status upon being commissioned, but shall 
ot be exempt from registratign. . +2 


PROMOTIONS 





IN NONCOMMISSIONED RANKS 


Mr. Miuuer. | understand we had some discussion the other day 
about the program envisaged or envisaging a flow of promotions in 
the noncommissioned ranks that you thought would be adequate. 
General Powe... That is correct, and we have inserted a table on 
that. It does not meet the full requirements but we think it will 
give opportunity for promotion to men who have qualified themselves. 
In addition, the criteria provide a faster promotion within the combat 
zone in Korea than anywhere else. 














EXPENSES OF AIR FORCE CADETS AT WEST POINT 





Mr. Mituer. I notice that the expenses of the cadets at West 
Point are included in these personnel requirements. Do I under- 
stand that although a number of those graduates are ultimately 
transferred to the Air Force, that the full expense of the West Point 
institution is carried by the Army? 

General Honnen. That is correct. 

General Powe xu. It is not reimbursed. 

Mr. Miter. So to that extent as far as the regular career West 
Point graduate is concerned all of that expense is still borne by the 
Army? 

General Powe xu. That is right. 

I would say this in fairness to the Air Force; they do furnish a cer- 
tain proportion of the officer instructors at the Military Academy to 
help us out in the faculty of the school. 
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Mr. Mixuer. And they are paid out of their appropriation. 

On page 11, the reduction that appears between the estimate for 1953 
of $825,920,000 to $790,850,000 is a reflection of decreased personnel 
man-years. 

General Sawyer. That is correct. That is based entirely upon the 
strength. 

Mr. Miuter. And in other particulars the estimate is derived from 
the same basic computation? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

General Powe.u. And involved in the computation is the phasing 
down of the strength between June 30 of this year and June 30 of rext 
year. 

COMBAT PAY 


Mr. Mitier. Now, the combat pay, how does that compare with 
the estimate for 1953? 

General Powe.u. 1953 was a year of no war in the basic budget 
and the pay was included on the basis of the supplemental. 

Mr. Mixer. Actually, what is the estimated actual cost of combat 
pay for the current fiscal year? 

Colonel Bupar. The estimated cost for officers is $1,458,000. In 
fiscal year 1953, the total dollars was $8,167,000. However, that 
contained a provision for retroactive combat pay. 

Numberwise, the 1953 budget provided for the current payment of 
2,738 officers. This budget provides for 2,700 officers. Does that 
answer your question? 

General Sawyer. Decrease of 38 officers. 

Mr. Miuuer. Decrease of 38 officers. In the actual expenses for 
1953 or obligated for 1953? You had a carryover of retroactive fundss 

General Sawyer. We had to pay them clear back—— 

Mr. Mixer. In the figure for officers of 1,458,000 that is based on 
actual anticipated expenditures in assuming that the situation at 
Korea remains about the same as it is now. 

General Powe. That is the basic guideline for this budget. 

General Sawyer. But it does continue through the entire fiscal year. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, you are budgeting for it to continue 
on the present rate for the 12 months. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 


STATION ALLOWANCES FOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Miuuer. On station allowances for officers, $6,459,000. How 
does that compare to your revised estimate for 1953? 

Colonel Bupasr. It is exactly the same. 

Mr. Miter. There is no reduction because of estimated reduction 
in strength? 

Colonel Bupae. No, sir; there is no change in the strength figure. 

Mr. Miuuer. As you know, that is a matter that is of a little— 
off the record. 

(Discussior off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. To get back on the record, can you justify the in- 
clusion of the same amount of station allowances for the coming year 
as is estimated will be spent in this year in view of the reduced overall 
strength and also in view of the reports that we see in the press that 
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there have been substantial or about to be substantial reductions in 
overseas assignments? 

General Powr iu. There will be the same number of individuals 
required in the places where this allowance is paid, in the missions 
and in the attaché system, the same number of persons entitled to such 
allowances will be deployed in the various places in the world. This 
reduction in the budget as you know has not relieved us of the responsi- 
bility in the mission of carrying on these activities. 

Mr. Minuer. I had the impression in one of the earlier hearings 
when the Secretary was with us that he had indicated his intention if 
possible of reducing the size of our overseas establishments and ne 
such intention is reflected at least so far as these figures are concerned. 

Colonel Bupar. Mr. Miller, we have no instructions to reduce any 
overseas missions. 

May I add this. ‘To arrive at the number we have included in the 

budget, we went to all commands and had them report as to the 
number of officers that were being paid and in what locality. We took 
this report to the General Staff and in the areas in which these officers 
are being paid there is no contemplated reduction for this fiscal year. 
That is the reason why the numbers remain the same and they are 
based on a December 31, 1952, report which is as current as we could 
vet. 
Mr. Miiier. Now, if there should be a reduction in either rate of 
allowance or of personnel, on foreign duty in the areas in question, it 
would not show. In other words, there has been no deduction made 
here? 

Colonel BupGr. If I may add, we have recomputed the station 
allowance. That is the basis of the $10 million reduction that General 
Sawyer spoke of. We have taken into consideration all contemplated 
changes to the Joint Travel Regulations through July 1. It is not 
even published yet. That results in a $12 average reduction in the 
officer rate which amounts to a reduction of $67,000. 

Mr. Miiuer. Is that reflected in this figure? 

Colonel Bupeg. That will be offered up. 

Mr. Mituer. Then, there will be a $67,000 reduction in the station 
allowance figure as of the latest revision which antedates the budget? 

Colonel Buper. That is right. That takes into consideration all 
changes up to July 1, 1953. 


LUMP-SUM TERMINAL LEAVE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Mitier. How do your lump-sum terminal leave payments 
compare with estimated expenditures for the present year? Already 
I notice there are thirteen-million-and-some dollars for officers. 

Colonel Buper. That is a reduction, Mr. Miller, of $1,675,000 
which is due, of course, to a decreased number that will be released 
in 1954. 

Mr. Mituer. Based on the same method of calculation? 

Colonel BupGe. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. Does the same apply to severance pay? How do 
those figures compare, $1,991,000 and the new request? 

Colonel Buper. That is slightly higher by approximately $3,700. 
That was due to an increase in rates. The number anticipated to be 
severed remains the same. There is a $10 increase in the rates, 
from $5,300 to $5,310 based on current experience. 
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PAYMENTS UNDER MISSING PERSONS ACT 


Mr. Mituter. Do the payments under the Missing Persons Act 
include calculations on the estimated increase that would occur in 
the event of another 12 months of hostilities? 

Colonel Bupar, The total number that are being paid at the 
finance center is 508. We have 560 man-years in the budget so 
there is a slight increase for the continuation of hostilities. 

Mr. Mixuer. Those payments continue how long after an individual 
is reported missing? 

Colonel Bupar. They continue until some time as they are re 
leased or determined dead by the Adjutant General. Each case is 
reviewed once a year, Mr. Miller, and unless they have conclusive 
evidence that a man is dead, they are continued in a “missing in 
action” status and their pay accrues or is paid through allotment 
to their authorized dependents. 

Mr. Mititer. With the result that as long as hostilities continue 
the number is apt to build up? 

Colonel Bupa. Yes, sir; that is correct. In talking with the Chief 
of that Division in the Adjutant General’s office, he stated that they 
had not been able to gel conclusive evidence as to deaths. Now, 
they may have additional evidence from those returnees that were 
just recently returned, but, at the time I talked with him, they still 
had no conclusive evidence. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record, please, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuier. During World War II, there was a statutory time, 
was there not, where they were presumed dead after 1 year? 

General PowrE.u. The Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of 
War at that time would make the findings after 1 year. 

Mr. Miuier. But that is not in effect at the present -time, as | 
understand it? 

Mr. Sixes. At that time was it not true that the Germans were 
providing us with PW lists, whereas the Communists do not notify us? 

General Powr.u. At least the Germans did. 1 do not know how 
much the Japanese did but the Germans did by and large comply 
with the Geneva Convention very well. It was slow but they tried 

Mr. Mituer. I believe from what I have picked up from friends 
and comrades that was not quite as well done on the Japanese side 
because I think there were a substantial number of people who came 
back that had been officially reported dead. I know of 1 or 2, 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. Back on the record, then, gentlemen. 


REDUCTION FOR STATION ALLOWANCES 


On page 17, there is a mild decrease shown in the revised estimates 
on project 1110 and 1112; is that reflecting the same situation, the 
reduction in personnel? 

General Sawyer. Yes; that is correct. Also in this project there is 
a slight savings in station allowances. 

Colonel Bunce. $7,000. 

General Sawyer. $7,000 in station allowance because of the change 
in rates. 
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Mr. Mixiter. Would that be susceptible of addition to the $67,000? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Bringing it to $74,000? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutuer. It has been called to my attention that the figures 
on page 20 seem to be subject to question. The beginning strength 
is 5,300 and terminal strength 5,600 and the man-year average is 
5,600. Is this a mathematical slip? ° 

Colonel Hazierr. That is a matter of rounding off in our strength 
estimates. In rounding off to a one decimal point, it is a question 
of rounding off somehwere. The male and WAC officers we have 

It is actually 122.23. The female medical 
officers is a 5.55 and the warrant officers, 12.94 rather than 12.9 
for a total of 140.72 which we round off to 140.7. It is a case of 
where we round it off. It was a little bit closer to the 5.6 than it 
was to the 5.5, if it had been rounded off to 5.5, I would have had 
to add to one of the others and it would have thrown one of them out 
of balance, too. 

Mr. Mitier. What is the estimated man-year strength under this 
particular item for 1953? 

Colonel Hazierr. For 1953? 

Colonel Bupae. 5,639. 

Mr. Miter. Slightly over. 

General Sawyer. Thirty nine more than this. 

Colonel HazieT1. In this estimate, we just carry the monthly 
strengths to one decimal point rather than all the way out. In the 
detailad work we carry it out in full. 

Mr. Miuuer. The end result is that you have about $50,000 more 
in the estimate for this year than for the past year and yet you have a 
slightly reduced strength. 

Colonel Hazierr. Colonel Budge can answer as to rates, but as to 
the grade spread within the nurses, it is higher in 1954 than it was in 
1953. There are a greater number of majors and captains. 

General Powe. I might add there, we are very happy to give a 
limited number of nurses a little promotion because we are having the 
createst difficulty in securing the proper numbers, totalwise. 

Mr. Mruxer. On page 23 we have the same items with respect to 
enlisted personnel that we have just covered with respect to officers. 
The situation is relatively the same or similar, I assume with regard 
to combat pay? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. It is the same, and under the station 
allowance item we give up the balance to make the $10 million reduction 
in the estimate resulting from the change in rates, so instead of being 
$19 million, the item will be in the neighborhood of $9 million. 

Mr. Mituer. We could add to the estimated savings of $74,000 
for officers and warrant. officers, $10 million for enlisted personnel? 

General Sawyer. No sir; the difference to make up a total of $10 
million for the three categories. 

Mr. Miuuszr. In other words, if this committee reduced the station 
allowances for all ranks, by $10 million, we would be allowing you 
what your latest computations, made since this budget was prepared, 
would call for? 
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General Sawyer. Under the rates that go into effect on the first 
f July; yes, sir. 

General Powr.u. And we recommend you make such a reduction. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much. I am sure we will do it with 
a great deal of pleasure. 

Colonel Bupar. I would like to point out that there is a reduction 

of 14,450 in the number of enlisted personnel who will receive the 
allowances. 


DISCUSSION OF VARIOUS ALLOWANCES PAID MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miuier. On page 24, can you tell us how you have arrived 
at the item of $91 ,014,000, for foreign duty pay? 

Colonel Bupae. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. te rank E 
receives $22. mo a month; iE 6 receives $20 a month; E-5 ,$l6a menth: 
E-+4, $13; E-3, $9; E-2, $8, and E-1, $8 per atk’ We merely 
multiply that E the total average number that are overseas in those 
grades. Those numbers, of course, are classified. I can give them to 
vou if you want me to go off the record. The rate is statutory, Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr. Mixer. As I remember during World War I and World War II, 
there was a 10-percent increase in pay outside of continental United 
States. What is the law that we are acting under now with respect to 
Foreign Service? 

Colonel Bungee. It has been changed. 

General Sawyer. It now establishes a definite rate. It is not a 
percentage. 

Colonel Buper. Statutory rate by grade. 

Mr. Mixuer. It is a differentiation based on grade. Those pay- 
ments apply to all theaters, all stations outside the continental United 
States? 

Colonel Buper. That is correct. You start Foreign Service pay the 
day you pull anchor in the port of debarkation. 

Mr. Miuuer. What about Alaska, is that considered foreign service 
or the Canal Zone. 

General Sawyer. The Canal Zone. 

Colonel Buper. I think Alaska is. 

General Sawyer. Hawaii and Puerto Rico. I feel sure Alaska is. 

Mr. Miuuer. Hazardous-duty pay and combat pay is added on to 
that and then station allowances in addition? 

General Sawyer. Right, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. It would seem to me that that is a rather clumsy 
way of handling a situation. As I understand it, the original reason 
for this added pay was in a sense for the same purpose that we now 
get at by station allowances, and I suppose in theory this board takes 
that into consideration when it makes its findings for station allow- 
ances in any particular area? 

General Powrt.. No, sir; they do not. May I, however, make a 
remark in this regard? As you know, the Secretary of Defense lasi 
year appointed a commission to study all incentive and hazardous 
duty pay headed by Mr. Louis Straus of New York. That committee 
made a most thorough study and has come up with a very compre- 
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hensive set of recommendations. They have put their finger on that 
very point that you have raised, Mr. Miller. They believe, for 
example, that foreign service pay should be eliminated in view of the 
station allowance pay. That particular report is, I believe, still being 
studied in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and has not been 
translated into proposed legislation. However, the point has been 
covered. As far as the Department of the Army is concerned, we have 
found the situation where a Puerto Rican soldier, for example, living 
at home, never leaving his home island may draw foreign service pay 
and station allowances. We have prepared le gislation to correct that 
situation by saying that any soldier living in his home in Puerto 
Rico or Hawaii or so forth would not be entitled to foreign service 
pay just because he lives there. 

Mr. Mituer. | would say for the record that I think such a restudy 
is entirely proper and needed, and I believe that whole matter should 
properly be considered by the legislative committee, of course. 

General Powrti. The hazardous duty pay is a different proposi- 
tion as you understand. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, as it may apply in any place. 

Mr. Meneresr. There is one thing that I think we should clarify 
here. In World War II we paid the officers a flat 10-percent increase 
of base pay for overseas duty and enlisted 20-percent increase with- 
out regard to grade. Under the Career Compensation Act, we pay 
only overseas pay to the enlisted men at the rates that Colonel Budge 
mentioned. 

Mr. Mituer. Do I understand that under present regulations 
officers are excluded not as it was in World War I and World War II? 

General Sawyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think that might be of interest. I certainly did 
not realize that. 

Still on page 24, did your recalculations made with respect to sta- 
tion allowance in view of reduced personnel, occur with respect to 
quarters allowance and this foreign duty pay item that we are con- 
sidering. 

Colonel Bupcr. The quarters allowance, Mr. Miller, was reduced 
in numbers and by the amount of $9,912,000 from the revised fiscal 

1953. The foreign pay was reduced $585,000. That is stric tly 
a reduction in numbers because the rate is statutory. 

Mr. Mriiuer. Well, might there be further reductions in view of the 
restudy that has been made since these estimates were presented? 

Colonel Bupar. That would not affect the quarters allowance unless 
there is a change in troop strength which is not contemplated in this 
budget, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Then, you do not contemplate a reduction in overseas 
strength over the present situation for the coming year? 

General Powreti. There will be a reduction in end position, a 
gradual phase down during the year. 

Mr. Mixuer. But not in this year’s budget? 

General Powe tt. That is reflected in your budget. There is a 
reduction in man-years. I am sure they have computed that. 

Mr. Miuier. Those reductions are reflected in these figures? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

General Powe. Because our computations were the basis for the 
pricing of this budget request. 
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Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 
(Diseussion off the record.) 


PAY AND ALLOWANCE OF CADETS, USMA 


Mr. Miituer. On page 27 there is about a $200,000 increase, 
roughly—that is not an accurate figure—on cadets. What is the basis 
of that? 

Colonel BupGr. That is the difference in man-years, Mr. Miller. 
The rates both for subsistence and for pay are statutory and remain the 
same. Any change would be reflected in man-year strength. 

Mr. Mriter. You anticipate a larger student body? 

Colonel BupGcr. Yes, they anticipate a larger man-year strength 
in fiscal ’54. 

General Powre... There were unexpected losses in number of cadets 
present this year which makes a smaller number present this year than 
wwe anticipate next year. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Miiuer. On page 28, what is the reason for the sharp dropping 
n mustering out payments? 

Colonel Bupex. The 1953 column again reflects provisions for 
retroactive payment of mustering out pay during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Miiuer. Then the off-year turnover is not as great in 1954 as 
t was in 1953? 

Colonel Bupax. That is another factor, yes, sir. 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Mituer. On page 29, the reimbursable obligations, What does 
that involve? 

Colonel Bupa. We have officers on duty with other Federal 
agencies which will reimburse us for the cost of the officers. That is 
reflected in the reimbursable amount of $4,675,000. 

Mr. Mruuter. We have more than we had in the past, more officers 
on that sort or duty. 

General Powr.Lut. We would like to answer that off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask a question about $160,000 that is 
being expected to be paid by the Panama Canal Zone Company. I 
notice in fiscal 1952 and 1953 there was no reimbursement. Is this 
proposal for fiscal year 1954 the result of some negotiations with the 
Panama Canal Zone Company? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RENTAL AND QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. General Powell, I would like to pursue a question or two 
about the rental allowance problem. In checking through the justifi- 
cations, I find that, on the various subprojects, the total rental allow- 
ances come to $512,889,859. Does that figure coincide with your 
figure? The officer is $110,520,500; the warrant officer is $10,656,625. 

General Poweuu. That is correct. 
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Mr. Forp. The enlisted personnel is $390,600,000. 

General Sawyer. That is the quarters allowance, as distinguished 
from the rental allowance. 

Mr. Forp. How does the Department of the Army take care of this 
problem of either providing quarters or funds in lieu thereof? Do you 
have any idea how many quarters you do provide to military person- 
nel, where you don’t pay them for a place to live? 

Colonel Buper. We don’t approach our estimate by that par- 
ticular method, Mr. Ford. The reason we approach it on an average 
basis, as is indicated in our budget, is the fact that it is most difficult 
to take the total number of quarters occupied, especially overseas, 
and correlate those by grade. Even though we could do that, it 
would probably be worthless in 2 or 3 months after such a correlation, 
because in oversea areas there is a high turnover of personnel. 

The quarters may be occupied by officers of all grades, by enlisted 
personnel, or by civilians. Therefore, in order to reach what we feel 
is a valid estimate on officer rental, and the same applies to the 
enlisted personnel, we take the average rate which we have computed 
from military pay records. 

General Sawyer. Actual payments made. 

Mr. Forp. Over the past? 

General Sawyer. Yes. 

Colonel Buper. Many of the factors we use throughout this budget 
are the result of the compilation of statistical data which come from 
the pay records. For instance, each individual in the service has a 
military pay record on which the amount for rental allowance, 
among other items, is listed. 

The individual items of rental allowances are compiled by grade at 
Indianapolis. From these we arrive at an average rate. J would like 
to take the grade of colonel to illustrate how we compensate for 
quarters furnished in the budget rate: 98.1 percent of the colonels 
in the Army have dependents, including those classified as collateral 
dependents. This percentage would be entitled to a rental allowance 
of $1,641 or Government quarters furnished. The average rate we 
have in the budget for colonel is $1,075. Therefore, the reduction of 
$566 from the statutory rate, compensates for those that are furnished 
quarters and those who do not draw a quarters allowance. 

Mr. Forp. How do you arrive at the 91 percent figure? 

Colonel BupGce. We obtained that by a 5 percent sampling of the 
Army by The Adjutant General. They go out every quarter, Mr. 
Ford, and on a 5 percent sampling basis, we find the dependency 
status of both officer and enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Forp. That is a current investigation, once each quarter? 

Colonel Bunce. That is right. These figures were from the report 
dated December 31. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea what percentage of the Army 
receives rental allowance and quarters allowance? 

Colonel Bupar. No, sir; we haven’t made that computation, as 
far as officers are concerned. As far as the enlisted personnel are 
concerned, we estimate that on a percentage basis. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the enlisted personnel are drawing benefits under the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act or quarters allowance, whichever term you wish 
to use. 

Mr. Forp. Is that higher or lower than previous years? 
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Colonel Buper. The percentage that we have in the revised 1953 
budget, Mr. Ford, was 34.8, I believe. 

Mr. Menerer. That is approximately correct. 

Colonel Bunce. It has been raised to 35 percent, because we feel 
that will be the picture, as far as the quarters allowance is concerned. 


INVENTORY OF QUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. Is there any inventory of quarters that are available to 
officers and enlisted personnel? 

Colonel Bunce. We have never been able to get hold of a list, 
especially by grades, Mr. Ford, as to the number of quarters that are 
available to various grades of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
personnel. 

General Sawyer. | might state that is changing constantly. There 
is some constructioa going on; on the other hand, we are closing camps, 
we are closing posts, where quarters were available right along. 
That figure changes so rapidly, that if we got a figure now, I don’t 
believe it would remain true for the end of the fiscal year. 

Another problem we have there is that the quarters are generally 
classified as general officers’ quarters, field-grade officers’ quarters, 
and company-grade officers’ quarters, and then warrant officers, and 
then enlisted quarters. 

You can take a field-grade officers’ quarters, which may be occupied 
by a colonel, lieutenant colonel, or major, with different rates of 
rental allowance. We couldn’t tell, just by knowing the number of 
quarters, what grade officer was in there. It is the same way with 
the company grade. It could be either captain, first lieutenant, or 
second lieutenant. We would have no way of knowing. Occa- 
sionally, the quarters shift. Sometimes they allow warrant officers 
to occupy company-grade quarters. 


ASSIGNMENT OF QUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. That is the question | was going to ask. There is no 
disposition to leave quarters unused, just because a particular officer or 
particular enlisted man doesn’t fit into that category? 

General Sawyer. That is right. The commanding officer of the in- 
stallation is required to assign any vacant quarters, providing there is 
somebody who is entitled to those quarters. He is obligated to assign 
them quarters. I have been assigned quarters, myself, when I didn’t 
particularly want quarters, But the quarters were there, and I was 
just assigned those quarters. 

Mr. Forp. The quarters are assigned, even if you don’t want them? 

General Sawyer. That is right. And you can’t draw any rental 
allowance as long as those quarters are assigned. 

General Poweti. The commanding officer must certify that quar- 
ters are not available, before this payment is made. This classifica- 
tion is not rigid. For that purpose, company-grade officers’ quarters, 
up to general officers’ quarters, may be interchanged. That is a local 
rule he makes, to run his own installation as best he can. 

Colonel Bunce. That is especially prevalent overseas. 

During my tour of overseas duty, the same set of quarters were 
occupied by an officer, civilian, and an enlisted man in turn. It 
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depends on the need at that particular time, as to who gets the 
assignment. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your method of figuring up this $500 
million for rental allowance and for quarters allowance 1s based on 
past experience, 

General Sawyer. Yes; projected into the future, based on your 
budget strength. 

Mr. Forp. You feel there is no more accurate way to do it than 
this method? 

Colonel Bupaer. Since I have been in the Office of the Chief of 
Finance as Budget Officer, I have investigated several different 
methods of computing rental allowance. As far as I am concerned, 
this is the most valid way that we have of computing rental allowance, 
where we have to do it by grade. To compute, by grade, is essential 
due to the fact that each grade has a different rental allowance. 








COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES WITH ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 
Mr. Forp. What has been vour experience with the appropriations 
that have been made heretofore, where you have estimated a figur« 
based on this method? Have you had funds to lapse, or have you 
had to come back and seek additional? 

Colonel Bupar. No, sir. Within a reasonable margin of error, | 
think our experience in computing rental allowance has been very good. 
I have here for warrant officers, an illustration of this particular 
compilation. 

For the first half of the fiscal year 1953, we have recorded expendi- 
tures of $4.6 million on a program of $7.9 million. It appears in all 
probability we are just a little bit short in that particular warrant- 
officer group. However, the processing of the military pay cards are 
yet incomplete. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show, in chart form, for the record, what was 
the actual experience in fiscal 1952 and 1953? 

Colonel Buper. In 1952, Mr. Ford, we would be glad to furnish 
that. Of course, the information, as I pointed out, is incomplete for 
1953 at this particular time. We would be most happy to furnish 
1952 for you. 

Mr. Forp. Can you do it for fiscal 1951? 

Colonel Buper. There is a different situation there. 

General Sawyer. It was not until 1951 that we began to get statis- 
tical data from 100 percent closing of military pay records. Up to 
that time, we were never able to do this at all. We didn’t have the 
actual payments made to the man in the shape that we could classify 
them and dig them out. Now, we are doing that. 

Colonel Buper. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Prepare a table for 1952, and then we can do the same 
next year for 1953. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Comparison of fiscal year 1952 budget estimates for quarters allowances with actual 
expe rience 


1111 Commissioned officers 
1112 Warrant officers 
} Nurses and W MSC 
Enlisted personnel 


Total 


Project and description 


Fiscal year | 


1952 revised 
budget 
request 


$100, 550, 460 
8, 771, 550 
1, 851, 060 
334, 950, 000 


446, 123, 070 


Actual 


expendi 


$97, 464, 288 
8, 972, 428 
1, 302, 168 

344, 036, 146 


451, 775, 030 


To date fiscal year 1952 expenditures exceed the amount requested in the 1952 
supplemental estimates by $5,652,146, or 1.26 percent. Actual troop strength for 
fiscal year 1952 exceeded that on which the estimates were computed by 19,205 
man-years, or 1.22 percent. It is pointed out, however, that in preparing the 
supplemental request in March 1952, the estimating agency had the advantage 
of 6 months actual experience on which to project requirements. 

General Sawyer. We do feel that, working on the actual payments 
will give you a truer picture than any other way of estimating, because 
we know absolutely what we actually paid during that past year. 


FILLING OF VACANT CIVILIAN POSITIONS WITH MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. These several orders issued by the Secretary of Defense 
since January 20, which reduced the number of civilian employees, or 
the positions formerly occupied by civilian employees have any of 
those positions vacated been filled by military personnel? 

General Powe.u. They have not. Our standing policy is a military 
individual will not fill a position merely because it is vacated by a 
civilian employee. 

There may be emergency variations to that out in the field. For 
example, the reduction in civilian employment had to be made very 
rapidly, and a local commander might, for fire protection, or something 
else, temporarily use for a few hours, once in a while, some soldiers to 
take care of Government property. 

We handle that situation by what we call the space system. In 
other words, from my office here in Washington, we give each major 
commander a number of spaces, which is a vacancy to bire a civilian 
or to requisition and assign a military person. We issue those in such 
a manner that they do not duplicate. In other words, we consider 
for any job an integrated work force consisting of both civilians and 
military personnel. 

And, to follow up on the use of those spaces, you have survey teams 
in the field that actually check on the ground the staffing of the 
activities. 

Mr. Forp. Which precludes the filling of these former civilian posi- 
tions by military personnel? 

General Powx.u. That is correct. Our overall policy is that a 
civilian job will not be filled by a military person. However, in an 
establishment as big as the Army, there are bound to be some places 
which can be filled by either type, executive positions, for example. 

There are no doubt, from time to time, exceptions. But our policy 
and system is designed to prevent that very thing. 
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MILITARY POLICE CORPS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how many personnel you have 
assigned in the Army to military police duty? 

General Powe... We can give you the strength of the Corps of 
Military Police. As to the exact duty, that is something else. The 
Military Police Corps, worldwide, at the present time, is performing 
many functions which would not be regarded, in civilian life, as a 
policeman’s duty. For example, the patrols in Vienna, which is a 
four-power international agreement, are carried on by the military 
police. They could be just as well infantry soldiers. 

The same is true in Berlin. The special weapons areas like Sandia, 
N. Mex., are guarded by military policemen. That is not just a 
policeman’s guard duty, but it must be a force which is capable of 
repelling an attempt at sabotage. We could put infantry soldiers 
there. We have assigned the duty to the Corps of Military Police. 
And, no matter what color branch decoration the soldier wears, a 
soldier’s job is required. 

We have made an extensive study of the number of military police 
aeeded by the Army. 

Mr. Forp. For strictly military police, in the normal police ter- 
minology sense? 

General Powe... That is correct. The military police perform a 
police function, of course, that the city police foree would perform, 
but you have to include what the sheriff, town marshal, and many 
other town officials perform. In addition, they guard prisoners of war. 
That is a tremendous responsibility in a place like Korea. 

During World War II, it was necessary to organize special prisoner- 
of-war escort companies in the Corps of Military Police. 

They direct traffic; they do many other things of that nature. 
They are guides in a tactical movement. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures to show the number of military 
police assigned to what would be designated as ordinary police duties? 

General PowreL_r. We do not have any figures broken down in 
that way, because one man would not perform that type of duty all 
the time. The duty would border into many other things. It would 
be a situation very comparable to the Marine Corps, in its police 
work for the Navy, in that a particular Marine organization wouldn’t 
always be guarding a Navy yard or base. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how many Army personnel are 
assigned to military police responsibilities in the District of Columbia, 
for example? 

General Power... I will have to get that. Do you have that? 

Colonel Hazierr. We will have to furnish that. 

General Powe wu. If you would rephrase your question, sir, to say 
the Military District of Washington, it would be easier, because that 
command embraces not only the District of Columbia, but Fort 
Myer and the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us that figure for the military district? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. There are 9 officers and 96 enlisted men. 
In answer to one of your questions, we did submit some ratios of 
military police, as compared to the Metropolitan Police departments. 
However, as I mentioned, I don’t believe that is a very clear picture, 
due to the additional duties required of the military police, and due 
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to the fact that the Metropolitan Police Department is augmented 
by Federal officials, State officials, county officials, and what not. 

Mr. Forp. Frequently, in the District of Columbia, you see military 
vehicles with a designation which would indicate the policing was a 
combined Army-Air Force-Navy operation. 

General Powe. There is a combined operation here in the metro- 
politan area. All three services contribute. I believe at the present 
time that organization is headed by a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy. These men assist the local police, not only the Metropolitan 
Police in Washington, but in nearby Virginia and Maryland. They 
assist the individual soldier. One of our principles of military police 
work is to help the soldier and keep him out of trouble, preventive 
medicine instead of putting them all in jail. 

Mr. Forp. Our investigators apparently have gotten some figures 
from the Army showing that, in fiscal year 1954, and I gather on the 
original budget it was anticipated that the police requirements would 
be 54,231 

General PowE.u. That is probably about right. 

Mr. Forp. Which indicates that the total police per thousand « 
total strength would be 28.1. I might add that, based on a com- 
parative study between the Navy, Marine, and Air Corps, the Army 
is in a better relative position than any of the other two services. 

General PowE.v. I can give you a ratio of figures. As of June 30, 
1954, per thousand in each case, 23.8; in 1945, at the peak strength 
of World War II, it was 24.87; in 1951, it was 28.08. 

Mr. Forp. Those figures that you gave for June 30, 1954, are lower 
than any previous year? 

General Powrui. That is right. We have recently inactivated 
several military police organizations. You see, in general, the mili- 
tary police organization provides a company within a division. That 
is principally to assist in control of traffic, control of prisoners of war, 
and whatnot; a company within a corps, and a battalion or more 
within a field army, depending upon how many may be needed. 


ARMY MILITARY ATTACHES 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us, for the record, the present number of 
Army military attachés, General Powell? Do you have any compara- 
tive figures for, we will say, June 30, 1946, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954? 

General Powr.u. The military personnel authorized in the Army 
attaché system, speaking of total military personnel, in 1946 there 
were 430. At that time it included 77 from the Air Force; 1951, 280; 
1952, 359; 1953, 383, based on a projection of our current strength; in 
1954, no change, 383. 

We are using considerably less than we did in 1946. I might say 
that the G—2 of the Army believes that much of its current usable 
intelligence is produced by this system. 

Mr. Forp. That is G—2 evaluation—— 

General Powe ut. Of the attaché system. 

Mr. Forp. These military attachés, in his judgment, are important 
in the overall—— 

General Powe... They are a most important factor in his overall 
intelligence. They are given tremendous jobs to do. Of course, they 
are overt operators. They ask the foreign government for the infor- 
mation. They do not engage in any kind of undercover work. But 
they gather information on everything within their proper sphere in 















































the country where they are stationed, as well as a country with mili- 
tary forces. 

For example, if we want to know anything about a railroad in a 
particular country, they will go to the proper government bureau and 
ask for the information. It gives current information, as well as a 
trained estimate on other countries’ military forces by a qualified 
officer. 

Mr. Forp. Could you submit for the record a list of where these men 
are assigned for the fiscal year 1953, and allowances? 

General Powe... We do not have that for fiscal year 1953 as yet. 
Of course, I can give you the cost right now of the whole system, 
complete for fiscal 1952. We can submit for the record the stations 
where they are. The cost in fiscal year 1952 was for pay, quarters 
allowance, basic allowance for subsistence station and per diem al- 
lowance for quarters for subsistence, in other words, all their allow- 
ances and pay, $3,004,624. 

Mr. Forp. If course, in fiscal 1953 you had a large increase over 
fiscal 1952? 

General Power. There is an increase from 359 to 383, 24 people. 

Mr. Forp. You will submit for the record the places where these 
people are assigned, with the cost for each? 

General Powe... We will do that; the cost for each station? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Powett. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished the 
committee.) 

STAFFING OF OFFICER CLUBS 


Mr. Forp. Periodically we see in newspapers and we hear from 
others the alleged waste of military personnel and functions such as 
staffing officers’ clubs and other comparable installations. Can you 
give us any information on it? 

General Powx.tu. We do not have yet, sir, a figure on the number 
of officers at the present time employed, worldwide, and staffing 
officers’ clubs. Essentially, the officer’s club is part of the welfare 
and recreation system of the Army. We have officers and enlisted 
men, the great majority of whom are young and quite immature, 
stationed throughout the world. 

A great many of these individuals, of course, and the majority 
of the enlisted men, were brought into the Army involuntarily. We 
maintain clubs for enlisted men and officers both. We feel 
that an officer’s club, which is usually also his mess, is a wholesome, 
clean, and proper place for him to spend some leisure time. Without 
such a center for an officer, he would be thrown out on the local 
community, either in the U nited States or in some foreign country, 
not only to his own detriment but to the detriment of our prestige. 

We feel that the small investment we have in this activity more 
than repays what we put into it. 

(The following additional information was supplied later:) 


THE NECESSITY FOR OFFICERS’ CLUBS (OPEN MESSES) IN THE ARMY 


Since the earliest times, military officers have formed together in voluntary 
associations, groups, or clubs (open messes as they are presently called) to pro- 
vide necessary billeting, messing, and recreational facilities. As an adjunct to 
these functions the open mess provides a convenient place where officers, their 
dependents, and guests may meet and gather socially in pleasant, dignified sur- 
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yundings during off-duty hours. Comparable associations and clubs are found 

iroughout all areas of civilian endeavor, The essential value of this long-estab- 
shed component of military life, in terms of improved morale and efficiency, has 

‘ver been seriously doubted. 
The Army and the other armed services, have been given certain worldwide 
issions, based on the international situation and national policy, which are con- 
lered necessary to preserve the security and freedom of this country. Success- 
il accomplishment of the Army’s assigned missions rests directly on the personal 
ipacities and qualities of leadership of responsible officers at every echelon of 
mmand. To plan and carry out their rigorous re sponsibilities, officers of the 
\rmy must necessarily eat, sleep, work, and enjoy their recreation as a close ly 
nit group. Their lives, the lives of their men, and the security of the Nation 
lemands this type of living. As a part of this way of life, the officers’ open mess 
erves not only as a place to eat and sleep, but is a vital and cohesive element in 
he never-ending process of developing the highly qualified corps of officers to 
hom we look in time of stress. 

_The personal and professional standards of an Army officer are high. An 

ficer’s position is one of great trust, to which he is bound by a code of ethics. 
(he responsibilities he assumes and the duties he owes cannot be laid aside at 
vill or after ordinary working hours. To attract and keep in the military service 
fficers of the requisite high standards and sense of duty, certain tangible and 

tangible benefits, incentives, and privileges have traditionally been bestowed 
n military personnel, generally in proportion to their responsibilities. The 
ifficers’ club or open mess has always been looked upon as one of these compen- 
ating factors which contribute to the esprit de corps and feeling of belonging 
that spurs an officer to give more than he may actually be called upon to give for 
is unit. These vital, though largely intangible factors which make for a strong 
ense of unit pride, discipline, and duty are nurtured in the officers’ closely knit 

xistence. 

All military personnel have a certain amount of free time, and it is important 
that they be given recreational opportunities which they would otherwise enjoy 
is civilians. The officers of a military installation or unit are entitled to the 
rovision of such facilities as will adequately insure their morale and well-being. 
it is essential that adequate morale, welfare, and recreational facilities be provided 

1 the post. Due to the isolated location of most military installations this 
becomes extremely important. At other installations, the varying character- 
stics of local populations, together with prevailing high costs, make it virtually 
mpossible for military personnel, both officers and enlisted, to enjoy other than 
iighly dubious free-time pursuits, unless adequate on-post free-time facilities 

available. 

The Government has for many years recognized its obligation to provide 
ervice clubs, noncommissioned officer clubs, and other free-time facilities on the 
ost for enlisted personnel. The Congress traditionally has underwritten the 
norale of military personnel by the authorization of appropriated funds for the 
provision, operation, and maintenance of such facilities, supplemented with non- 
ippropriated funds to the extent available. The officer, however, does not have 
access to these facilities, which are exclusively for the benefit of large numbers 
of enlisted personnel. It is therefore essential that commensurate centralized 
ree-time facilities and activities be provided to accommodate the officer, his 
le - ndents, and guests. These provisions are embodied in current Department 

f Defense policy. 

‘A strong and effective Army cannot be built up overnight. The same is true 
f its leaders. The process is a continuing one in which such intangible factors 
is tradition, personal characteristics, esprit de corps, and devotion to duty play 
1 large part and must, therefore, be fostered and developed. One essential 
element in this process has historic ‘ally been the voluntary association of officers of 
the post. The Department of the Army strongly recommends that these necessary 
uctivities for the billeting, messing, and off-duty recreation of officers, their 
lependents, and guests be continued as presently constituted and where necessary 
e strengthened. These officers clubs are not operated by appropriated funds. 
"hey are primarily self-supporting except for the building in which they operate. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. On page 5 of the statement made by Colonel McGovern, 
he gave some figures in reference to chart No. 3, explaining the total 
decrease. In checking that statement we come up with 12,000 less 
than the figure he gave of 110,000. 
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Colonel Haz.ierr. If | might answer that, there are two things 
that enter into it. The change from the printed budget and a change 
from our current or our planned figure for the end of this year. This 
deployment which we gave was in all cases overseas an increase from 
what we planned under the printed budget, but a decrease from what 
we plan for the end of fiscal year 1953. 

General Powe... There is no figure shown in here for the decrease in 
place. 

Colonel Hazierr. The difference you want, I think, is between our 
position now and the end of 1954. 

General Powreu. A reduction of 110,000. 

Colonel Hazierr. This was in the portion that was off the record 
in Colonel McGovern’s presentation. 

Mr. Forp. Let us go off the record for a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you provide a statement for the committee to show 
where this reduction figure will be taken? 

General Powe. Yes, sir. We will take care of that. 

(The information was supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. Forp. In chart 5, can you supply the committee with corre- 
sponding data to each figure shown for fiscal year 1954, and for actual 
1952, and the present estimate for 1953? 

General Powe... That is gains and loss? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Powe... We certainly can. I suggest we put it in tabular 
form, because I don’t think this can be reproduced in the record. 

Mr. Forp. Put it in tabular form. This is security information, 


so you'd better just give it to us for the committee’s use only. | 
think it is helpful. It doesn’t present too good a picture until we see 
something to compare it with. 

(The matter referred to is classified and has been furnished the 
committee.) 

General PowreLit. The 3 years will bring out this biennial-cycle 
business. That is one of our greatest problems. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Mr. Forp. On page 8, reference is made to chart 6, showing utiliza- 
tion of military manpower. Can you identify separately the numbers 
involved in units overseas and those in the General Reserve, both as 
to 1954, 1952, and 1953? 

General Powe... I suggest we again put that in a table that is 
simple and readable. 

Mr. Forp. This chart 6 is not security, so you could put that in 
the record. 

General PowE.ti. We can give you that in the overall. The in- 
teresting thing there, Mr. Chairman, is that we have been able to 
increase the number of men in the General Reserve combat units 
during the fiscal 1954. However, that gain is tied in with a biennial 
cycle. A different picture will be presented in 1955. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Use of personnel by fiscal year 


Fiscal year, Fiscal year Fiscal yea 
1952 1953 1954 


)verseas forces 650, 898 558, 321 591. 483 


eral reserve 2902, 201 42. 786 20, He 


ne of interior operations l 4 116, 900 115, 0M 
pecial foreign activities 2, 12% 17, 239 16, OOF 
iming Instructors 577 105, 000 81, 500 
yepartment of Army, administrative area 17, 335 17, O86 15, 911 
idents , 733 40, 000 $5, OOM 
lraimees 156, 92 223, SOO 149, 50K 
ransients l 707 78, 968 80, OOK 
itients 7, , 22, 000 15, 5K 
adets USMA 736 1. 700 > (Mn 


Total , 596. ¢ 1, 533, 800 1, 423, 00+ 


Mr. Srkes. That is something I wanted to ask you about. What 
will be the picture in 1955, on or off the record? 

General Powr.i. May I answer off the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. If your authorized troop strength were greater in 1954, 
so you could call in a larger number of inductees for training during 
fiscal 1954, would it not alleviate that problem? 

General PowE.u. It would make the problem easier under present 
conditions. However, we don’t know what the deployment of the 
Army worldwide will be; we don’t know what the level of combat in 
Korea, if any, will be; and we don’t know what other missions the 
Army may or may not have. 

Mr. Sixes. Nevertheless, if I understand you correctly, it would 
be to the Army’s advantage in the future, as far as you can presentl) 
ascertain the conditions, if you had a larger authorized troop strength 
for fiscal 1954 so that you could call in more inductees for training 
during fiscal 1954— 

General Pows.u. It would be to the advantage of my particular 
interest in the field of personnel. However, the overall considerations 
of the national policy are not determined by me-or by anyone else 
in the Army staff, sir. The control of proper authority must take 
into consideration such things as economy. 


KOREAN WAR COSTS REFLECTED IN “SPAY OF THE ARMY” 


Mr. Sixes. How much of the money under “Pay of the Army’’ 
can be listed as part of the cost of the war in Korea, or can you give 
me an answer to that? 

General PoweE.u. I will defer to the comptroller people. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I assume that none of the money under the heading 
“Pay of the Army” is for the paynemt of ROK troops? 

General Powr.u. That is correct. They are paid by the Korean 
Government; their salaries and pay come from the Korean Govern- 
ment, 
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REENLISTMENT RATIOS 


Mr. Forp. To follow up a question asked by Mr. Sikes a moment 
ago, this problem that you have in fiscal 1954 and 1955, and par- 
ticularly the problem that materializes in fiscal 1955, what progress 
you will make by stepping up your reenlistment ratios? 

General Powe... That is correct, Mr. Ford. The greater hard 
corps of regular army personnel, who will serve 3 years or longer within 
the Army, the less turnover there will be. 

Mr. Sikes. Doubtless you try to keep as many of those as you can? 

General Powe... Correct. 

Mr. Sixes. There is no situation there which is any different than 
you could anticipate in subsequent years? 

General Powr.v. I don’t think we would ever, for example, be able 
to get more career soldiers in a peacetime army, if we were deflated 
to 500,000 or 600,000, than we could absorb. 

Mr. Forp. If your enlistment rate increased, as you hope it might, 
it would have some effect in fiscal 1955? 

General Powe. It would help. Anything like that we get, not 
only in numbers but in know-how, would help. Of course, I would 
like to say we talk total numbers all the time in this budgeting business. 
But handling people is not like counting potatoes. You have individ- 
uals with different abilities, different training, different skills, different 
aspirations and motivations. 

The placement of those individuals and that utilization, according 
to that skill, very often is directly contrary to the exact programing of 
just a total number. 


INACTIVATION 





OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. How many camps and posts does the Army anticipate 

closing in fiscal 1954? 

General Power... I don’t know, sir. 

General Honnen. We will furnish that for the record, if we may, 
sir 

(The material referred to js as follows:) 

Based upon present troop strength, the current plans have placed seven Army 
installations under consideration for inactivation during fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. In the closing of these posts and camps, station hospitals 
and other facilities, will that have any material effect on your per- 
sonnel program? 

General Power ut. It will have this effect, sir, depending on the size 
of the station. We just maintain a st: ation colheld ment of a certain 
number of officers, enlisted men and civilian employees. Closing a 
station and vacating it will tend to reduce that overhead. It will re- 
duce it from a large station as, for example, Camp Pickett, which I 
certainly know of no plan to close, where that station complement 
would involve probably 2,000 to 2,500 people. It would cut it down to 
& maintenance crew of about 2 officers and 30 civilian employees. 
Once having closed the station, it takes some time, of course, to reopen 
it in the case of an emergency. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES 
USE OF FUNDS FOR OFF-DUTY EDUCATIONAL COURSES 


Mr. Forp. On page 2 of the justifications there are several language 
hanges requested. The first one is the change to authorize the use of 
inds for off-duty educational courses for commissioned officers. I 
ecall the debate last year in which this question was discussed. Would 
ou like to make any explanation of that, General Powell? 

General Powrui. Mr. Chairman, the question is very simply 
vhether we do or do not assist with any appropriated funds for the 
ducation of officers on their own time and off-duty hours. 

The language, which includes the word ‘‘enlisted” to make it read 
enlisted personnel,’’ makes it possible to assist the enlisted man 
ut not the officer. 

Again, we have now a great National Army with many officers 
iving temporarily in the Army who should be given the privilege of 
mproving themselves while they are in the military service; for the 
areer officer there is no better investment than to improve his level 
if education on his own time, so that he may perform his duties 

better and so that he may become a more valuable officer. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the expected cost of fiscal year 1954 
funds if this language change was approved? 

General Honnen. What was your last year’s estimate? 

Colonel Buper. We don’t budget for that. 

General HonnEeN. You budgeted last year for it did you not? 

Colonel Bupgr. No, sir. That is in budget program 1500. 

General HonnEN. We will present a witness, sir, who will give those 
costs. If I might, I should like to delay that much of the language 
change until the responsible witnesses can present their case. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It is your opinion, General Powell, that that program is 
desirable? 

General Powe tu. I think it is very worth while, for this reason: 
The various integration programs in the officer corps which have come 
up since World War II have left us with a great many officers who per- 
haps have not even completed high school. These people should be 
able to improve themselves by a general educational background and 
become much more valuable officers, and later on more valuable citi- 
zens if they don’t stay in the service. 

We are not trying to raise the educational level of the country, 
but the officer and his usefulness to us. 

General Honnen. We are particularly interested, Mr. Chairman, 
in those officers whose education was disrupted because of entering 
the service. 

General Powe... We ordered them in involuntarily. 

General Honnen. We would like to give them the opportunity 
to complete it on an off-duty status. 

Mr. Forp. The second language change is not anything that 
affects personnel. It is a matter I don’t think we even have to 
consider here. 





LIMITATION ON RECRUITING EXPENSES 


The third one, the request to delete the stated limitation on re 
cruiting expenses and to permit carrying on the planned program of 
recruiting; what do you have to say on that? 

General PoweLi. Again, we will have detail witnesses when 
presenting program 1900. But let me make this statement. The 
effect of this amendment, of course, was to allow us to put on re 
cruiting duty only 50 percent of the uniformed people we had from 
the Army in 1952. It goes right back to this problem of the enlist- 
ments and reenlistments voluntarily, that we have to make a voluntary 
professional Army. 

The results are in direct relation to the number of men who must be 
called by Selective Service. It is a great saving to enlist a man volun 
tarily for 3 or more years. I believe while we probably wouldn’t want 
to go back to the 1952 level, if we can devise a more efficient way to do 
it, any such limitation certainly cramps our effort to get volunteers 

in lieu of selective service men. 

Mr. Forp. Several times in the last day you have said you didn’t 
like to have uniformed personnel drained off in subsidiary activities 
Doesn’t this recruiting program do just that? 

General Powe xt. It is only a matter of priority and importance. 
For that reason, I personally would be greatly interested in watching 
and limiting a number of men—so used—to see that it didn’t run to 
excess. 

However, the benefit of probably increasing the stabilized hard 
corps within the Army would be so great that I believe it would be 
worth it. 

Mr. Forp. Well, the committee will go into this overall problem 
later. I did want to get your observation, General Powell. 

General Honnen. This is not a new problem for the Army or for 
the other services. We have always had the recruiting service. 

General Powerit. As you know, the recruiting service is a joint 
Army-Air Force operation. As far as I know, they don’t have this 
limitation, 

TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. Unless there are no other questions by members of the 
committee, I think the committee will now pass on to military travel. 

General Powell, will you or someone else explain that? 

General PowEe.u. General Sawyer will again present this. 

General Sawyer. I might say we are asking for approximately $43 
million less in 1954 than in 1953, and the reduction results principally 
from a lowered troop strength and a decreased personnel turnover. 
The things that we show are based on the strength figures furnished 
us, multiplied by the experience factor to give us the total we are 
asking. 

Mr. Forp. I think at this point, General Sawyer, it might be well 
to have the charts on pages 56, 57, 59, and 60 inserted in the record. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


Direct abligations by project and subproject 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiseal 


Project and subproject year 1952 


1410 | Permanent change of station, individuals $190, 675, 000 | $220, 450, 000 $182, 000, 000 
1420 | Permanent change of station, organized units 27, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
1430 | Military sea transportation 101, 191, 000 101, 941, 000 97, 374, 000 


Total, direct obligations | 318, 866, 000 342, 391, 000 299, 374, 000 


Permanent change of station, individual 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


(nalysis of PCS travel by activity: 
(a) Military personnel to first-duty station $13, 121, 000 $17, 305, 000 , 514, 000 
b) Training and deployment, CONUS 74, 500, 000 70, 685, 000 , 500, 000 
(c) To, from, and within oversea commands 7¥, 243, 000 94, 160, 000 , 860, 000 
(d) Separation from the service 23, 811, 000 38, 300, 000 , 126, 000 


Total ‘ 190, 675, 000 220, 450, 000 2, 000, 000 


Military sea transportation 


Dollar 


uantity 
Quantity Amount 


assengers (number) -. : ‘ ii $84, 037, 000 
irgo (Measurement tons) ...- ‘ 13, 337, 000 


Travel of the Army—Reimbursable activities 


Revised Revised 

Actual, fiseal estimate, estimate, 

year 1952 fiscal year fisea! year 
1953 1954 


tal reimbursable obligations $51, 000 $51, 000 $53, 000 
yuurce of reimbursements 
Office of Selective Service 1, 000 1, 000 3, 000 
All other 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 


Total 51, 000 51, 000 »3, OOO 


PPORTING DATA—PROJECT 1410--PERMANENT CHANGE OF 
STATION, INDIVIDUALS 


\ll other objects 


Reimbursements under this activity are as follows: 

(a) For permanent change of station travel of commissioned officers assigned 
to duty with Selective Service System. 

(b) For transportation furnished enlisted personnel under conditions requiring 
reimbursement. 


Mr. Forp. Do you want to proceed with some general comments? 
General Sawyer. No, Sir. I would prefer, if it is agreeable to the 
committee, to take the items up as we have with “Pay of the Army.”’ 
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PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION—INDIVIDUALS 
TRAINING AND DEPLOYMENT 


Mr. Forp. I noticed in the classified justifications for travel incident 
to training and deployment in fiscal year 1952 the rate under sub 
heading B was $83, in fiscal year 1953 was $87, and in fiscal year 1954 
$82. Can you give us an explanation of that variation? 

Colonel BupGe. The reason for the increase that appears in 1953 
is the impact in this particular category of travel, caused by the in 
creased turnover of personnel. We find that by losing all of thes: 
personnel, the attrition in the various units requires replacements 
which adds up to additional travel. It is this category, which takes 
the personnel from the reception center through the training process 
to the units. 

Mr. Forp. I still don’t quite understand what you mean. 

Colonel Bupcr. In further explanation, Mr. Ford, you notice this 
is the only category that we do not estimate by direct numbers of 
individuals. We have, as a basis of our computation, a man-yea 
figure of the personnel within the ZI. We have concluded from oui 
past experience that within the total number of personnel who ar 
within the United States there is a close relationship .to the average 
rate. We cannot break this category down by individual moves 
because there are so many of them. It would not present a valid 
presentation, in my estimation, trying to cost out the individual num- 
ber of moves that take place in this category. 

In the other categories, those are individual costs per man. But 
in that particular category that you refer to, that rate is based upon 
a man-year average within the continental limits of the United States 

Mr. Forp. Take the figure for 1952, the number involved was the 
greatest of any. In fiscal 1953 it was the next smallest, but the rate 
was the highest. 

SEPARATION FROM SERVICE 


Colonel Bupcr. What I refer to, if you look at category D, you 
will find there was twice the turnover in 1953 as in 1952, and fizeal 
year 1954 exceeds fiscal year 1952 slightly. 

Mr. Forp. In category D, in 1952 it was $47; in 1953 it was $41; 
and in 1954, $41. 

Colonel BupGer. Yes, sir. I wish to make an explanation of that. 
That was due largely to the action that was taken on the part of the 
G-1 to channel these people on separation. 

General Powell can go into that in a little more detail, but it cut 
down the average rate as far as separation is concerned. "The people 
coming back were not sent to a post for discharge, but were sent direct 
to the separation center. 

General Powerit. Mr. Chairman, in order to save time in getting 
the men released from the service on return from overseas, and to 
economize on travel, we have instituted a system whereby the man is 
listed on the passenger list overseas returning to go directly to 1 of 14 
separation centers within the country. 

This separation center is the one nearest his home for a certain 
area, taking due account of eliminating, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, any back travel by rail after separation. 
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When the man arrives at one of our ports and goes to the personnel 
center, either at Camp Kilmer, on the east coast, or Camp Stoneman 

r Fort Lewis on the west coast, he is immediately sent to the separa- 
tion center nearest his home in a group of larger men. 

This travel is performed either by rail, on a transporation request, 
for a group, which is a great saving, or many times it is performed by 
chartered aircraft or military aircraft. He is then finally processed 
for separation at the separation center. 

We believe that not only saves a great deal of money but it is a 
creat help to the individual. W ithin 4 hours after de barking from a 
ship the first men leave one of these ports. Within 24 hours they have 
all gone to the separation center, unless a man has an unusual case, 
or some particular trouble. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this process is worked out en route back 
irom overseas 

General Powe... It is worked out before he ever goes aboard ship 

at the overseas port. From his records at that place, he is listed on a 
passenger list in a group to go to a separation center. There is one at 
Colorado Springs for the Mountain States. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL TO FIRST DUTY STATION 


Mr. Srkes. Unquestionably you have made a lot of progress in that 
direction. Lt is a very good thing. It is accomplishing some savings 

have often wondered if it would be possible to include in considera- 
tion for a man’s assignment also the consideration of travel. In 
other words, I believe that you do give a man basic training near to 
the area that he is inducted? 

General PowkLu. The nearest point from which he was inducted. 

Mr. Srxes. From the basic training area, if he goes to advanced 
training, are ‘you able to give him advanced training at one of several 
advanced training areas so that ‘you can send him to the one nearest 
to his basic-training area? 

General Powr.u. Not in every case, sir. You get into a number 
of considerations. The man is selected for advanced training pri- 
marily on the basis of his aptitude, his civilian background and 
training, and his desire, if it fits in, for advanced training in the 
technical service or, of course, many who might have other desires 
must go into one of the arms—armor, artillery, or infantry. 

If a man is to be trained as an ordnance specialist, for example, 
he has to be trained at Aberdeen. We could not duplicate the 
training facilities at Aberdeen Proving Ground for less than hundreds 
of millions of dollars. We have expanded the signal training, for 
example, to include a replacement training center on the west coast for 
this purpose. 

That has worked out for some savings. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you definitely are getting away from some of the 
crisscrossing back and forth across the country which disturbed many 
of us here for a long time. That situation appears to be better now 
than it was in previous years. 

As the effort to further cut transportation costs continues, is it the 
function of a particular board or group who are giving it constant 
supervision? 
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General Powe vt. It is. We have an officer here who sits as a 
member of that board and can give you a little review of their activites. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to bave that, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Prescorr. I am the G-1 member of the travel committee 
of the Army. 

Mr. Sikes. Who is the travel committee? 

Colonel Prescorr. It is a committee at the geneval-staff level 
which consists of representatives of G—-1, G-2, G-3, G4, Chief of 
Finance, Office of the Chief of Transportation, the Army member of 
the Per Diem and Travel and Transportation Committee. 

Mr. Sikes. What authority does the committee have? Is it an 
advisory group? 

Colonel Prescorr. It is a working committee, Mr. Sikes. It is 
also advisory. We are so-called action officers who meet and go over 
the travel problem in all its ramifications. 

Mr. Sikes. What authority does it have? 

Colonel Prescorr. We were set up by G—1, which called together 
representatives of the agencies which I mentioned. It meets period- 
ically. Most of our work, after our initial 6 or 7 meetings, is carried 
on in our offices. 

We coordinate with each other when necessary. 

Mr. Sixes. It is then an advisory group? It doesn’t have the 
authority to put its recommendations into operation? 

Colonel Prescorr. No. 

Mr. Stxes. To whom does it make recommendations? 

Colonel Prescorr. When we discuss a problem in committee and 
we think it has merit and warrants further consideration, the officer 
who has the particular responsibility for that field of travel activity 
takes it back to his office and goes to work on it. 

Mr. Srxes. When was the committee formed? 

Colonel Prescorr. It was formed in February 1952, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Had there been any similar board or committee before 
that time? 

Colonel Prescorr. If there was, it was before my time, sir. I 
don’t know of any. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know to what extent your recommendations 
are followed? 

Colonel Prescorr. Travel is a rather difficult problem inasmuch as 
it depends on other actions. It is not performed for itself. 

Mr. Stxes. Yes, but that is not an answer to my question. Do you 
know to what extent your recommendations are followed? 

Colonel Prescorr. What I was leading up to, sir, is that the prob- 
lems are discussed and threshed out in committee and usually it is 
found that while an idea would result in travel economy, other 
considerations far outweigh the travel aspects and, therefore, do not 
result in a recommendation by the committee. 

Most recommendations that have been made were made by the 
committee after they had been examined by the responsible agency. 
We made about 3 or 4 substantial recommendations which have 
definitely resulted in some favorable action. 

Mr. Stxes. Tell us some of the recommendations that you have 
made, 
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Colonel Prescorr. The one that probably had the most effect was 
the one concerning directional flow which General Powell just ex- 
plained. We recommended and followed to completion, the plan 
which provides for a flow of individuals returning from overseas 
directly to the separation centers and reassignment centers. 

I would say that is probably the most important. We can’t claim 
complete credit for it by any means, but we did put committee pressure 
behind it and followed it up. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel you have completed your job or is there 
still work to do? 

Colonel Prescorr. There will always be work to do. 

Mr. Srkes. How often do you meet? 

Colonel Prescorr. We met about once or twice a month, for the 
first 6 months. We found in that time we had discussed most of the 
problems that readily occurred to the members of the committee. We 
took those that seemed worthwhile back to our offices with us and we 
worked them over. Since that time we have met—our last meeting 
was in December. We had scheduled one for this week, as a matter 
of fact, and there will be one called as soon as we are finished over 
here. Most of our work, as I have said, now is carried on in our own 
offices and with other agencies as we need coordination. 


CONSIDERATION OF INDIVIDUAL CASES BY TRAVEL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Sixes. Let me give you an illustration of a problem I en- 
countered some weeks ago, for | want your thinking on the cure, if any, 
for this sort of thing. 

A soldier in Florida was home on furlough prior to overseas ship- 
ment. He applied for a hardship discharge before returning to Camp 
Kilmer. He was told that he could not get the answer to his request 
for a hardship discharge until he returned to Camp Kilmer. 

I pointed out that it would certainly be helpful and economical 
if he could get his answer before he returned to Camp Kilmer, be- 
cause if he were going to be discharged it would save time and money 
that he otherwise would have to spend going from Florida to Camp 
Kilmer to get his discharge. It was decided that his discharge was 
going to be approved, and he was then ordered to, I believe, Fort 
Jackson to get his discharge. That, I think, was a proper course. 
But it probably wouldn’t have been followed if I had not called it 
to the attention of the Department of Defense. Why would you 
have in effect policies which would make him travel all the way from 
Florida back to Camp Kilmer to find out whether or not he was 
going to be released? 

Have you given thought to ways to avoid that sort of a situation? 

Colonel Prescorr. Not that particular situation, sir. I think it is 
a good one to bring up at the next meeting. 

Mr. Sixes. I don’t want to discuss individual cases. That one 
case illustration could affect a great many people, if so it becomes 
a general case. 

Colonel Prescorr. That type of case, 1 meant. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you giving any thought to the development of 
policies that will eliminate that sort of situation? 

Colonel Prescorr. Examples of individual cases have come up 
many times in the committee. One example I might give has to do 
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with individuals who go overseas; their dependents may move to 
another address in the United States and later follow which may 
result in traveling back and forth across the country a couple of 
times, and which is paid for by the Government. 

Mr. Sixes. Sometimes they travel across the ocean and back. Is 
there not some way in which you can expedite consideration of hard- 
ship and transfer applications so that an answer can be obtained as 
quickly as possible? Certainly you want to avoid hauling a man 
overseas and back again. I have known cases where that has hap- 
pened, where there have been delays which have resulted in cost to 
the Government and a waste of time to everybody concerned. 

Colonel Prescorr. A determination has to be made. In investi- 
gating this type of case that you have mentioned, we ordinarily find 
that the policies behind them are sound. Occasionally a mistake is 
made and, if so, we usually find the mistake is not in accordance with 
our policy and regulations. 

Mr. Srxes. I don’t know that I should be directing these questions 
to you, because they do not have much to do with travel budgets. 
These are policy matters. 

Colonel Prescorr. The particular question on discharge has not 
come up before. As I say, I think it is worth looking into. 

General Honnen. On that particular case, I am quite familiar with 
the circumstances, as you know, as is General Powell. It was followed 
through by G-—1, of course, and solved, as you said, in a sane way. 

I am sure that in the G-1 division, with so many people involved 
in handling it, steps were taken then and are being taken, to see 
if something can’t be worked out to avoid repetition. 

Mr. Stxes. That is the sort of answer I hoped for. Obviously, 
these cases shouldn’t be solved on an individual basis that requires 
the attention of you people who lead such busy lives in Washington. 

General Honnen. It points up something to us that perhaps is an 
overall problem that can be corrected. We are looking into it. 

Mr. Sixes. I am glad to learn that when cases of this kind are 
called to your attention, you do study them and, if possible, formulate 


policies that make it possible for such matters to be avoided 
subsequently. 











RECOMMENDATION OF RED CROSS ON EMERGENCY LEAVE 











General Powe... May I add there, sir, that I believe that the 
basic procedure upon which we are operating is sound. We do not 
attempt, on our own, to determine the degree of hardship in these 
cases. If a man is required at home for a short period of time in 
an emergency, we refer that case to the Red Cross chapter in his 
hometown. We want the help, the cooperation, and the judgment 
of his own friends and neighbors. 

Mr. Sixes. You are right in doing so. 

General Powrtu. The recommendation of the local Red Cross 
chapter is final. If a man is overseas, and they recommend that his 
presence at home is needed on an emergency leave, a message called 
a “Granite Mountain” is sent out wherever the man is in the world 
and he is returned by the fastest means of transportation. 

Since the war in Korea started, we have returned an average of 
1,200 men every month in that kind of emergency. 
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Mr. Forp. For what kind of emergency? 

General Powrii. An emergency where a man’s presence at home, 
mn emergency leave, is needed as, for example, a sickness in the family, 
where a doctor recommends and the Red Cross chapter confirms that 
it would be a great help to have him present, at least for a while. 

Mr. Sixes. I think everybody can attest to the fact that you have 
done everything within reason to get these young men home when it 
has been shown that they properly should come home. 


RECOMMENDATION OF LocAL Drarr Boarp IN Harpsuie DiscHARGE CASES 


General PowE.u. Yes, sir. The other type of case, which we call 
a hardship, is where conditions at home have changed to the point 
where the man should no longer be in service at all, that we should 
discharge him and let him go home. 

Perhaps his father died, and his mother is left destitute, as an 
example. In those cases, again we do not attempt to judge them 
ourselves. That type of case is referred to the local draft board who 
first inducted the man. That board is asked only one question: If 
you now were to have this man’s case before you, under present 
‘onditions, would you, at this time, induct the man into the service 
or would you defer him on account of hardship? 

If the answer is that they would defer him, we would discharge 
him; if they would again induct him, we would not discharge him. 
Their authority is final. 

Mr. Forp. Do you get good cooperation from the Red Cross and 
the Selective Service in expediting decisions? 

General Powe... Therein lies a problem area. They all cooperate 
to the greatest of their ability. We must remember in many of these 
communities the Red Cross people and the local draft board are busy 
people. They are public-spirited citizens who render this service, 
[t is just a lot of trouble for them to do this in a hurry. That is the 
area which we are giving study to, which we try to speed up. 

I think, in the vast majority of cases, it works well. But, when you 
have an organization as big as the Army is today, you are bound to 
have cases that are slow and mistakes are made. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED BY TRAVEL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Foro. On this question of travel, this committee, under Mr. 
Sikes, for the last 2 years, the testimony shows, has been very con- 
cerned with the cost of travel, the crisscross problem, particularly. 
It appears as a result of te committee’s interest, and also as a result 
of this Travel Committee, that has been formed and has been operat- 
ing since February of 1952, that there has been some material saving as 
a result. 

Could you give us any figure for the record that would indicate the 
dollar savings in the better handling of travel? 

Colonel Prescorr. I would defer to Colonel Budge on that. 

Colonel Buper. That would be a difficult thing to do, Mr. Ford, 
to evaluate the results of what the committee had done; that would be 
very difficult to put a dollar figure on. 

As you have noted, and it appears in this classified chart that we 
have here, we have reduced one particular rate in the amount of $6 
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which I think can be directly attributed to the work along those lines 
But, other than that, it would be most difficult to do. 

Mr. Forp. Would it not be a fair statement to take the $6 figure 
and simply multiply that by the numbers that you have set forth in 
both the fiscal year 1953 and the fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel BupGr. That would, but I don’t think that would cover 
all of the costs which can be attributed to the Army’s program toward 
more efficient travel. Of course, if travel was like an assembly belt. 
so that everybody got on and got off at specified spots, we could then 
make an accurate comparison. But, in 1953, we had high separation 
costs. The unit cost per man in the Army is considerably higher 
That can be attributed to personnel policy. It offsets, sometimes, a 
good deal in an average saving that would probably be reflected if 
that particular thing didn’t occur. 

Also, the total number who go to and from overseas has a tendency 
to distort any average figure that you might come up with which could 
be attributed to savings. 

That is the reason why it would be difficult. 

General Powre.ii. Mr. Chairman, may I add one point? We 
think we have made a considerable saving in this matter of men 
returning from overseas. The other large area is the handling of the 
men from the time the "y are inducted until they get overseas. That 
area is receiving the most intensive study at the present time, not 
only in dollar savings but in the savings of man-years. 

If there is a way that can be devised to reduce the time that a man 
waits from induction, from the beginning of training, from the com- 
pletion of training and movement, we will make a great saving in 
personnel. 

We are critically examining our present system and procedure in 
every way. We hope that, as a result of the examination, not onl) 
here but all over the United States, we will be able to make some 
considerable improvement in that area. 


DELAYS AT PORT OF EMBARKATION 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have delays that are material in actual trans- 
portation, for instance, waiting at the port of embarkation for ships? 

General Powe... The average wait a man now undergoes is 10 
days. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is all of that time needed for staging? 

General Powxz... No, sir. We can stage him and process him and 
get him ready in 3 or 4 days. However, the scheduling problem for 
the shipping, which General Yount, who will appear in a few minutes 
and will probably go into further, can describe, as well as the move- 
ment of the individual to the port after letting him go home on leave, 
is very involved. 


DELAYS IN ZONE OF INTERIOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Sixes. Are there delays in Zone of Interior travel? 

General Powe... The delays in Zone of Interior travel are mostly 
the delays with the individual going home, making his transportation 
connections, and getting to the port. We finish the training of these 
young men, who are now soldiers, at, perhaps, an east coast training 
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center, tell him he may have a week’s leave at home, and report at 
Camp Stoneman out in California. 

The boy may have never been more than 50 miles from home in 
his ‘life. If ‘he misses a train schedule, or something else, that is 
understandable. 


DIFFERENCE IN COST OF TRAVEL FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Srxzs. I notice there is considerable difference in the cost of 
transportation between officers and enlisted men. What are the 
comparative rates for individuals? 

Colonel BupGr. You mean, Mr. Sikes, in coming on duty, in that 
particular category? 

Mr. Sixes. ‘The two I am referring to are travel of military per- 
sonnel at the first duty station, and the other is travel for separation 
from the service. 

Colonel BupGce. The comparison between the officer and enlisted 
personnel on travel to first duty station can be pointed out this way. 
The particular rate we have here covers the cost of the enlisted per- 
sonnel from the induction station where they are inducted by selec- 
tive service, to the first duty station. In as much as we have 11 re- 
ception centers scattered throughout the United States, that cost is 
materially lower. With the officer, if he is called back on active 
duty, for instance, if he is an engineeirng officer, in some Western 
State, undoubtedly his first duty station would be Fort Belvoir. In 
that case, the average distance of travel is considerably more than 
the enlisted personnel. Also, this particular rate covers the move- 
ment of his dependents and household goods. As far as separation 
is concerned, we have practically the same problem there. Whenever 
an officer is separated, regardless of where his particular duty station 
is, he is separated at that point and sent home. 

Mr. Srtxes. Is there any difference in the rate per mile? 

Colonel BupGr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That rate is the same for officers and enlisted men. It 
is @ matter of the distance traveled? 

Colonel Bunce. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. And dependents. 

Colonel Buper. Often you will find that an officer has a car and 
will travel on a reimbursable basis at 6 cents a mile, and the enlisted 
man may travel on a TR, which is slightly cheaper. 


TEMPORARY COMMERCIAL STORAGE AND CONTRACTUAL PACKAGING 
AND CRATING 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation in reference to temporary com- 
mercial storage and contractual packaging and crating? This com- 
mittee has some information that this problem hasn’t been handled 
nearly as well as it might be from the point of view of dollars, that this 
whole problem is one that needs considerable study and maybe some 
changes in the procedures and policies. 

General Sawyer. I might say I simply pay the bills. I don’t know 
the policy on that. 

Colonel Prescorr. I may be able to shed some light on it. I think 
largely at the instigation of the Army, legislation was passed last year 
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which permits temporary storage, commercially, locally, up to 6 
months, not over 6 months. 

We are, I think, attempting—I say ‘“‘we,’’ meaning the Office of 
the Chief of Transportation, or G—4, which is pushing it—to extend 
that to include permanent local storage. It is expected that any time 
you are able to do that, have the authority to store household goods 
locally, you not only save the cost of transportation in shipping ‘thos: 
household goods to a Government storage depot, which may be at 
some considerable distance, but you also save the cost of packing and 
crating those goods and the additional cost of transporting the addi- 
tional weight of that packing and crating. That is what is behind 
the attempt to get that authority. 

Last year we did open up an additional 12, I believe, quartermaster 
storage facilities at 12 additional quartermaster depots. So, there ar 
now a total of 16 in the continental United States, 16 quartermaster 
depots which are open to storing household goods. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if a man is shipped overseas, he could 
put his household effects in commercial storage facilities up to 6 
months? 

Colonel Prescorr. Certainly. For6 months. In the case of some 
one going overseas, there may be some special authority bevond that 
I don’t think there is. I think it is 6 months. 

Mr. Forp. After 6 months, or for a period longer than 6 months, 
if he wants to store it, it has to go into Government storage facilities? 
Colonel Prescorr. Or else stored at his own expense, I believe. 

Colonel Skeuus. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. The Army considers which the more desirable, com 
mercial storage or storage with the Quartermaster facilities? 

Colonel Prescorr. The transportation offices, local transportation 
offices, are instructed by Army regulations to study each particular 
move and determine which is the cheaper. In many cases, it could 
possibly be the Government storage would be cheaper, in which casi 
that is what we use. In many cases, it would be cheaper to use th: 
local commercial storage, provided the authority is available. 

Mr. Forp. The determination, then, is based on the cost to the 
Government of that which is considered to be the most reasonable? 

Colonel Prescorr. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any breakdown as to what percentage of 
household effects, and other effects, ars stored in commercial, and what 
percentage is stored in Government warehouses? 

Colonel Prescorr. I do not, sir. I don’t know whether they are 
available and broken down that way. 

Mr. Forp. What was the Army’s reason for wanting the legislation 
which was enacted giving them this right up to 6 months? 

Colonel Prescorr. I don’t believe I can answer that. 

General Younv. There are two aspects to it. One is the question 
where people are going overseas, in which their dependents move 
subsequent to the time ‘that the boas moves. by virtue of not hav- 
ing to put their household goods in Government storage, holding it 
temporarily in local commercial storage and then shipping it overseas 
a considerable amount could be saved. There is another aspect to 
it, the question of an officer arriving, being at a station and not being 
able to immediately get quarters. 5o, there is that provision. 
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SAVINGS POSSIBLE THROUGH LONGER TERM STORAGE PROVISION 


A study which has been mentioned here is going on now with G 

has been approached from the standpoint of the overall cost to 

e Government. We have found that we can save, in our opinion, 

rather considerable sum by virtue of long-term storage. In view 

the restrictions in FECOM and the United States zone of Germany, 
here the limitation is 2,000 pounds, rather than move long distances 
the United States to a Government warehouse, using Government- 
ned storehouses, the thought was to place it in temporary storage, 
though it is for a protracted period, in commercial facilities. 

That has to be solved on each individual case. Obviously, if one 
; quite close to a quartermaster storage facility, it would be cheaper 

» utilize the Government facility. Where there is a long transporta- 
on cost involved, it would be better to utilize it in local commercial 
storage, and withdraw it, subsequent to the return of the individual 
rom overseas. 

Mr. Forp. Under the present legislative situation, does the Army 

ive the alternative? 

General Yount. We do not. In other words, this study is leading 

p, we hope, to a proposal to Congress to authorize us the longer-term 
storage. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It does appear that your study will result in recom- 
mendations that greater leeway be given the Army as to whether 
household effects shall be stored in commercial facilities or in Govern- 
ment facilities. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. When will that legislative recommendation be made 
based on this study? 

General Yount. I can’t say, sir. It is over in G—4, now. 

Mr. MinpeE.u. This recommendation has to be coordinated through 
he Department of Defense, and an agreement, since the joint travel 
regulations do cover the entire Department of Defense, be reached for 
he Department of Defense proposal. 

Mr. Forp. Has the study been made on a departmentwide basis, 
r from the Army standpoint? 

General Yount. From the Army standpoint. 

Mr. Forp. It has to be soordinated with the Navy and Air Force? 

Ge eel Yount. Yes, si 

. Ford. It is now in the process of being so coordinated? 

Geel Yount. I don’t believe it has gone to the other services 
| believe it is in the Army channels. 

Mr. Forp. Was the study instigated by the Department of the 
{rmy or the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Mrnpvetu. It was instigated by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. But your studies do indicate that from a point of view 
of economy, it is desirable to have gre ater leeway? 

General Yount. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Have you any factual data resulting from this study 
which could be included in the record? 

General Yount. I could prepare something for the record on it. 
| do not have it with me, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. I think it would be desirable to have something on th: 
record. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

The Department of the Army submitted its tentative legislative program for 
1953, which included proposed legislation ‘“‘to amend subsection 303 (c) of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 relating to the transportation and storage of 
household goods of military personnel on permanent change of station,’ to the 
Office, Secretary of Defense, July 31, 1952. Enactment of this legislation would 
authorize the nontemporary storage of household effects of military personnel in 
Government facilities, or in commercial facilities, whichever would be the more 
economical to the Government. 

The Secretary of Defense submitted such proposed legislation to the Bureau of 
the Budget on January 19, 1953. 

The Bureau of the Budget requested additional justification for the proposed 
legislation on March 6, 1953, which was referred to the Department of the Army 
on March 18, 1953 by the Office, Secretary of Defense. The additional justifica- 
tionJcoordination was completed within the Department of the Army for sub- 
mission to the Office, Secretary of Defense, on May 20, 1953. 

The study prepared in connection with this legislation indicated that if this 
legislation had been in effect during the current fiscal year a savings to the Depart- 
ment of the Army of about $2,340,000 would have resulted, 


WEIGHT ALLOWANCES FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Sikes. What are the weight allowances that are authorized 
now on household goods? 

Colonel Prescorr. I can read that for the record, sir. The fiscal 
year 1953 appropriation carried an amendment, or a rider, which put 
a top limit of 9,000 pounds on any one move. 

Mr. Sikes. Prior to that time, what was the limit? 

Colonel Prescorr. Prior to that time, the limit was graduated by 
grade. It ranged from 11,000 pounds for a colonel, down to 3,000 
pounds for an enlisted man with a pay grade of E~4, with more than 
7 years’ service. Generals got somewhat higher. 

Mr. Stxes. How much higher? 

Colonel Prescorr. A general of the Army got 24,000 pounds; a 
lieutenant general, 18,000 pounds; a major general, 14,500; a brigadier 
general, 12,000; a colonel 11,000; a lieutenant colonel, 10,000; a major, 
and warrant officer, W—4 pay grade, 9,500. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you insert the table in the record? 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Joint travel-regulations for the uniformed services—Household goods, table of weight 


Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps 


(yeneral and General of the 
Army 

Lieutenant general 

Major general 


Brigadier general 


Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel 

Major and warrant 
(W-4 pay grade). 


officer 


Captain and warrant officer 
W-3 pay grade). 


Ist lieutenant, contract sur- | 


geon warrant officer (W-2 
pay grade). 

2d lieutenant, officer graduate 
of U.S. Military Academy, 
ind warrant officer (W-1 
pay grade). 


Enlisted personnel (E-7, 
E-#, and E-5 pay grades, 
and E-4 with 7 or more 
years’ service). 

Enlisted personnel (E-4 pay 
grade with than 7 
years’ service). 

Aviation cadet 


less 


allowances 


Service and grade ! 


Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Admiral 


Vice admiral 
Rear admiral (upper half) 


Rear admiral (lower half 


and commodore 


Captain 

Commander 

Lieutenant commander and 
warrant officer (W-4 pay 
grade). 

Lieutenant and warrant offi- 
cer (W-3 pay grade 

Lieutenant (junior grade) 
and warrant officer (W-2 
pay grade) 

Ensign, officer graduate of 
U. 8S. Naval Academy, 
officer graduate of the 
Coast Guard Academy, 
and warrant officer (W-1 
pay grade). 

Enlisted personnel (E-7, 
E-6, and E-5 pay grades, 
and E-4 with 7 or more 
years’ service 

Enlisted personnel (E-4 pay 
grade with less than 7 
years’ service). 

Aviation cadet 


Permanent 
change of 
station 
weight 
allowance ? 


Temporary 
change of 
station 
weight 
allowance 


Public Health 
Service 


2, 000 24, 000 
1, 500 18, 000 
Surgeon (General, 1, 000 14, 500 
Deputy Sur- 
geon General, 
and Assistant 
Surgeon General 
(major general 
grade) 
Assistant Surgeon 
General (briga- 
dier general 
grade) 
Director 
Senior grade 
Full grade 


Senior assistant 


Assistant 


Junior assistant 


400 400 


| Members of Reserve components of the services concerned and officers holding temporary Commissions 
in the Army and Air Force of the United States are entitled to weight allowances for corresponding relative 


grades listed. The weight allowance of an individual is based upon his grade or rating at the time of his 
detachment from the last duty station 

2 In view of the provisions of sec. 632, Department of Defense Appropriation Act of fiscal year 1053 (Public 
Law 488, 82d Cong.), members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps in pay grades O-4, W -4, 
and above are limited to a maximum net weight of 9,000 pounds of househola goods chargeable to funds 
appropriated under that act. 

3 Exception to this limitation may be authorized by the respective Secretaries for the Chiefs of Staff, U. 8. 
Air Force and Army, and Chief of Naval Operations in such additional amounts, not exceeding 2,000 pounds, 
as they may consider appropriate. 


Mr. Stxes. What is the comparative figure for fiscal 1953? 

Colonel Prescorr. This is part of the joint travel regulations, and 
apply to the uniformed services. 

Mr. Sikes. ‘What is the limitation in the 1953 bill? 

Colonel Prescorr. No moneys will be appropriated for movement 
of household goods in any one shipment in excess of 9,000 pounds, no 
matter what the grade. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it mean that everybody would ship 9,000 pounds, 
or that no one could exceed 9,000 pounds, and that the limitations 
previously in effect below 9,000 pounds were still in effect? What is 
the interpretation? 

Colonel Prescorr. I believe the interpretation is that the limita- 
tions which were in effect before are still in effect. 

Mr. Sixes. Up to 9,000 pounds? 
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Colonel Prescorr. For example, a second lieutenant’s limitation is 
still 7,000. However, no one can go over 9,000 pounds, except at his 
own expense. 

Mr. Forp. Was there any interpretation to the effect that you could 
have more than 1 shipment, because the wording of the rider, as you 
read it, seemed to e mphasize 1 shipment. 

Colonel Prescorr. The interpretation is the same as it always has 
been, that you might have more than 1 lot in a shipment; for example, 
I returned from Iran in 1951, and at the time I did, my household 
goods were moved in 1 lot from Iran to Washington and other lots 
from storage depots in California and Texas. I had 3 lots. That 
is 1 shipment on the same orders. 

General PowgLi. They must total not more than 9,000 pounds. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, there is no attempt to avoid the intent 
of the provision by having more than one shipment? 

Colonel Prescorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a recommendation before the committee that 
that 9,000-pound limitation be deleted? 

General Powe... We would so recommend. 

Mr. Sixes. But there is no such amendment proposed in the 
language of the bill? 

General Powxz.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Did that amendment cover all services? 

General Powe... It did. 

Mr. Stxes. Was it intended to? What was the cost of the trans- 
portation of household goods for the fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Bupae. Sir, I can’t give you that figure for 1953. 1953 
is incomplete yet. 

Mr. Sikes. How much money was made available to you? 

Colonel Buper. The expenditures through March 31, 1953 amounts 
to $16,071,800. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the expenditure for the comparable period 
of 1952? 

General Bunce. I can’t give you the figure for 1952, Mr. Sikes, 
because we didn’t-have those expenditures broken out in that fashion. 
1953 is the first year we are having those expenditures broken out. 
I can only give you it through—— 





EFFECT OF LIMITATION ON WEIGHT ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Srkxes. Can you tell the committee whether it appears a 
saving has resulted from the limitation? 

Colonel Buper. In my estimation, Mr. Sikes, there has been very 
little savings acc rued through that limitation. 

Mr. Forp. Why whould you say that, Colonel Budge? 

Colonel Bunce. I think the average weight of the household 
goods of the officers, with a few exceptions in top-grade officers, is 
well within the limitation that has been set. I have no figures to 
back that up, Mr. Ford. That is my own estimate of the situation. 

General Sawyer. I might say that I have approximately 36 years’ 
service and I have never gone over my allowance and never paid 
anything yet and I have moved 20 or more times. 

Mr. Forp. That might argue then for the retention of the amend- 
ment just on the basis that it hasn’t been too harmful. 
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General Sawyer. It might. The reason that we argue against 
it in my particular field is that it has made our administrative burden 
much heavier. 

Mr. Forp. Why? 

General SAwyrErR. Because we have to go through—we are starting 
to pick out these figures for this year which we never did before. 
That is one thing. 

Mr. Forp. Wouldn’t that be just good procedure, to know how 
much you spend each year on the shipment of household equipment? 

General Sawyer. We have never had to answer that question 
before in a good many years. 

Mr. Forp. Does it really impose any burden on the individual 
officer in the processing of an application for shipment of household 
effects to make certain that it doesn’t go over 9,000 pounds? 

Colonel Buper. I really feel, Mr. Ford, that this limitation has 
only affected a comparatively small group in the Army; that is, the 
larger percentage of the enlisted personnel and officers have much less 
household goods than this limitation covers. That is the reason why 
[| estimate that there hasn’t been appreciable savings. 

General Honnen. The penalty largely now falls on the retired 
officer who is separating himself from the service after 35 or 40 years’ 
service and has accumulated in that time much in excess of 9,000 
pounds. Hence the retiring people who are going out of the service 
are the ones who are being affected by this limitation. 

General Powe. In addition, in individual cases it causes real 
hardship. The attaché, of whom we are speaking, in many countries, 
for example, in the Middle East, is required by his position to com- 
pletely furnish a house, so that they can carry on their duties. 

This limitation prevents them from moving the heavy furniture, 
which is part of their job and which they are instructed to procure 
and take there. There are the cases where people are already overseas 
in some particular area, a few such cases, and they couldn’t move their 
stuff home without paying out of their own pocket. 

Colonel Prescorr. In my case, my shipment came to 15,000 pounds. 
I don’t consider I have an unusual household. A lot of that, perhaps 
half of it, is boxing and crating. I wouldn’t be able to move that in 
my next move; I will have to get rid of a lot of it. 


STORAGE IN GOVERNMENT WAREHOUSES 


Mr. Forp. When you put household effects in Government ware- 
houses, are the effects crated and packed? 

Colonel Prescorr. I am sure that household effects going into 
Government storage are packed and crated. 

General Sawyer. They are, for protection and facility and economy 
in storage. 

Mr. Forp. There is no difference there between commercial ware- 
housing and Government warehousing? 

General Powr.t. Commercial warehousing, most of those places 
take them uncrated, put them in special vaults. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is eligible to store household goods in a Govern- 
ment warehouse? 

Colonel Prescorr. Anyone who has the authority to move house- 
hold goods has the authority to store it in Government warehouses, 
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if the facilities are available and if the local transportation officer so 
directs. 

General Powre.i. However, at the time an officer so stores his 
goods he must sign a power of attorney permitting the local transpor- 
tation officer to, if necessary, store the goods in commercial storage at 
his expense in an emergency. 

Mr. Foxp. Taking it out of the Government warehouse? 

General Powe... Yes, if we must use the Government space for 
some other purpose. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that you could provide the committee 
with an estimate of the amount of Government storage utilized for 
the storage of household effects? 

Colonel Buper. That would have to be obtained from the Quarter- 
master, Mr. Sikes. 

General Powe.v. It could be done. 

Mr. Stxes. Would you ask the Quartermaster for that figure for 
this committee so we will have continuity of the record? 

General Power... Yes, sir. 

(The information appears on p. 195.) 

Mr. Forp., In this item, where you have opened 12 new warehouses 
in fiseal- 

Colonel I Passcorr. There is a total of 16, now. I think 12 were 
added last year. 

Mr. Forp. In this item, the use of those facilities does nor should 
reflect a decrease in the dollars reflected, because otherwise you would 
be using commercial warehouses for the more extended period. 

Colonel Buper. No, sir; I don’t think so. There wouldn’t be a 
marked decrease due to the fact that although they have authority 
to use it up to 6 months, they have only been left there temporarily 
until they could be moved to Government storage, if you get the 
point. 

I don’t think they leave them in commercial storage for a period 
of 6 months just because they are authorized to do so. It is only 
stored long enough to get at it and ship it to Government storage. 

Mr. Forp. Why has there been in this last fiscal year such an 
added demand for Government warehouse space? 

Colonel Prescorr. That is a question perhaps the Quartermaster 
would have to answer. 

General Honnen. We have to consider the overall warehousing, 
Mr. Chairman. This year, particularly, we have the bulk of our 
money that we spent in 1951 breaking through in the way of equip- 
ment. So along with this condition we had to have a warehouse 
program of construction underway. So the new warehousing pro- 
gram really provided for this latter purpose. The household goods, 
I think, are incidental to this problem. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you at any time request warehouse facilities solely 
because of the need for a storage place for household effects? 

General Honnen. No, sir. 

Colonel Bungee. I don’t think the overall amount of storage space 
has been increased by the 16 warehouses. I just think that smaller 
cubic footage in each one of the warehouses was made available in 
order to cut down transportation costs, that the overall space available 
for the storage of household goods was not increased materially but 
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was made available at strategic locations to cut down the cost of 


transportation. — 
Colonel Prescorr. That was the idea behind it. 


GOVERNMENT WAREHOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us for the record the 16 warehouses that 
are now open and being used? 

Colonel Prescorr. I can get it. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply it for the record? 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Army depots enumerated herein are authorized to store household effects of 
military personnel. The amount of warehouse storage space required is also 
indicated: 


Warehouse space (thou- 


Installation sands of square feet 


Name Location Gross Occupied 

Charlotte QM Charlotte, N. C 293 176 
Chicago QM Chicago, Tl 190 114 
Fort Worth QM Fort Worth, Tex 243 146 
Jeffersonville QM Jeffersonville, Ind 93 56 
Mira Loma QM Mira Loma, Calif 383 230 
Richmond QM Richmond, Va 343 206 
Atlanta General Atlanta, Ga 73 44 
Auburn General Auburn, Wash 47 28 
Belle Mead General Somerville, N. J 17 | 10 
Columbus General Columbus, Ohio 33 20 
Memphis General Memphis, Tenn 830 406 
New Cumberland General New Cumberland, Pa 70 42 
San Antonio General San Antonio, Tex 145 87 
Schenectady General Schenectady, N. Y 33 2 
Boston Army Base Boston, Mass 258 155 
Prarcy Annex ot - Sharpe General ‘Tracy ; Calif 85 51 
Utah General ‘ Ogden, Utah 20 12 

Total 3, 156 1, 893 


Note.—1!. Gross square feet requirements for household effects represents 2.9 percent of the 108 million 
warehouse space operated by the D/A. : 
2. Difference between gross and occupied space is largely unusable, taken up by aisles, conveyors, etc. 


Since January 1, 1952, the Department of the Air Foree has been responsible 
for providing storage for household effects of Air Force personnel. However, 
approximately 400,000 gross square feet of Army warehouse space is presently 
occupied by Air Force effects. This space will eventually be freed by attrition. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Forp. Under the heading ‘1430,’ that is just money paid by 
your Department, General Sawyer, for the service rendered by the 
Military Sea Transport Service? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. We have the Chief of Transportation 
here, if you wish to go into the details of that. 

Mr. Forp. You say you just pay General Heileman whatever he 
bills you for? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. There is an adjustment of funds on 
that. We put it in this particular project of the “Travel of the 
Army” appropriation for the first time this year. 

Mr. Forp. Since it is the first time it has been included, will you 
explain what was done previously and why you made the change? 
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General: Poweitt. Mr. Chairman, I think at this point Gen. 
Paul F. Yount, Acting Chief of Transportation, should enter into this 
explanation. 

General Yount. These moneys are for the payment of accounts 
with MSTS, with one exception, and that is in the case where air 
transportation is used due to the shortage of MSTS. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain the way it was handled previously 
and the reason for it being handled- 

General Yount. Previously it was 5 handled in the “Maintenance 
and operations” appropriation, together with the ocean transportation 
of materiel. The Bureau of the Budget directed this year the funds 
for this purpose be transferred into this account. So, in reconstruct- 
ing this we have set up the funds and extracted them from other 
accounts to maintain a parallelism in presenting the project this 
year. 

Mr. Forp. Is this related to what I understand is the new set up 
of military sea transportation, where the new accounting system and 
more alleged efficient handling of transportation matters has resulted? 

General Yount. We are paying for this transportation from the 
“Maintenance and operations” appropriation this year. Fiscal year 
1954 will be the first time it will be included under Travel of the 
Army program of the “Military personnel Army” appropriation. So 
the construction here is merely to establish for you gentlemen 3-year 
figures on a comparable basis. These funds are primarily for pay- 
ment to the Military Sea Transportation Service for ocean trans- 
portation services furnished for the movement of military personnel, 
their dependents, household goods, and privately owned automobiles. 

General Sawyer. This is simply a rearrangement of the Army 
budget as directed by the Bureau of the Budget , as I understand it. 
It is for making for better presentation of the budget by having all 
the military travel on permanent change of station in one Tan, 
rather than having it seattered, some of it in maintenance and 
operation, and some of it here. 

General Yount. It was just carried as sea transportation previously 
where now it is split between passenger and freight. 

Mr. Forp. There is a decrease of approximately $4 million in the 
figure of fiscal year 1954. What is the basis of that? 

General Yount. Actually, that is catching up with the cycle of 
enlisted replacements. We have estimated that in the fiscal year 
1954 we will have a somewhat lower workload, by virtue of some 
cyclical rises in overseas movements, by virtue of the enlisted period. 
So the workload, we forecast, is lowered considerably for the military 
workload in 1954, as against 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any comparative figure to the one set forth here 
of $1,552,305 for another year? 

General Yount. Those are the figures that we believe to be correct. 

General Honnen. For another year. 

General Youn. Fiscal year 1953 was 1,904,714 passengers; 1952, 
1,726,880. 

Mr. Forp. Could you work out for submission, the quantity for 
those fiscal years which you mentioned, and the dollar cost for each? 

General Yount. Yes; the dollar cost is represented at the top of the 
presentation. Do you wish the breakdown by various categories, sir? 
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Mr. Forp. That is right; passengers for the fiscal years 1950-54, 
and the dollar amount, and the same for cargo for each of the years. 
Can you do that? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. We can for the 3 fiscal years 1952-54. 

Mr. Forp. That would give us some basis of comparison. 

General Yount, I have the dollar amount for 19: 52-53, and J have 
the passengers and tonnage, but I do not bave the dollar costing of 
the split there. 

Mr. Forp. Fi igure out what you can. 

General Honnen. We can submit it for the record. 

Mr. Mrinpuuu. We have that information available, 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Cargo 


Passengers (measnre- 
(number } ment tons) 
952 
Quantity 1, ae 730, 093 
Dollar amount ; $89, 71, 000 $12, 129, 000 
153 
Quantity jute 1, 904, 714 | 821, 317 
Dollar amount $88, 308, 000 $13, 632, 000 
1054 
Quantity 1, 552, 305 803, 435 
Dollar amount $84, 037, 000 $13, 337, 000 


Note.— Variation in unit cost between years is due to change in composition of traffic moved as cabin and 
troop elass as well as change in volume moved on short inter/intra theater haul as compared to the longer 
utbound and inbound haul. 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. There is reimbursable activities, ‘“Otfice of Selective 
Service,” a very small amount of $3,000. What do they pay you 
that for? 

General Sawyer. That is travel of our military personnel. They 
reimburse the pay, and also the travel, when they go to the Selective 
Service, and when they return. While they are with Selective Service, 
Selective Service bears the cost. It is simply to get them over there. 

Mr. Forp. What does this heading, ‘‘ All other,’’ mean, $50,000? 
Is that a heterogeneous group? 

Colonel Buper. The “ All other’ in travel is enlisted personnel who 
ofttimes are caught away from a military post without funds. At 
that particular time, they are furnished a transportation request, the 
cost of which is charged to the individual. 

Colonel SawyrrR. We collect it back from them. 

Mr. Forp. You take it out of their pay? 

General Sawyer. That is right. If a man finds himself caught 
without any money, he goes to the military station and requests, 
with a meal ticket, probably, the means to get back to his station. 
That is' placed as a charge against him, and collected back from him 
on the next payday. 

Colonel Bupen. This item is not to be confused with the travel 
incident to apprebension of deserters. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any other questions on that page? That is 
all, General Honnen 





Wepnespay, May 20, 1953. 


SUBSISTENCE AND INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE A. HORKAN, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN. L. E. COTULLA, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE, THE QUAR- 
TERMASTER GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT |S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

LT. COL. J. W. MAXWELL, CHIEF, SUBSISTENCE BRANCH, DISTRI- 
BUTION DIVISION, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. The subjects we 
will discuss today are “Subsistence and individual clothing.”” Gen- 
eral Powell, will you explain the presentation? 

General Powe... May I introduce Brig. Gen. L. E. Cotulla, Chief 
of the Requirements Division, from the Office of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-4, who will give an overall statement introducing this 
program. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
programs 1200, subsistence, and 1300, individual clothing, provide the 
means whereby the funds are obtained to supply the appropriate cate- 
gories of military personnel with food and clothing or a monetary 


allowance where it is authorized. 

These two activities are operated, administered, and budgeted by 
the Office of The Quartermaster General, under the staff supervision 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. In exercising supervision, my 
Office, in coordination with appropriate staff agencies of the Army, 
reviews and coordinates the policies and procedures under which these 
estimates were developed. 

The estimates submitted to you today have been carefully re- 
viewed by Army analysts to insure conformance with appropriate 
directives. The methods of computation employed by the Office of 
The Quartermaster General, and other considerations involved in 
arriving at the minimum amount of funds required for the accomplish- 
ment of his mission, have been approved by my Office. 

The subsistence program, as presented, provides for consumption 
only, based on authorized strengths, since it 1s anticipated that prior 
to the beginning of fiscal year 1954 the Army stock fund will be ex- 
tended to include it. 

The items of clothing covered under the individual clothing pro- 
gram are of a personal nature, and should not be confused with 
organizational items such as cold-weather clothing, shoe: .pacs, et 
cetera, which are funded in another appropriation. The items and 
articles contained in this program are purchased under the Army 
stock fund. Computation of the estimates for individual clothing, 
as presented, have been based on authorized strengths and known 
consumption and replacement factors. It is, therefore, a strict con- 
sumption budget estimate. 
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Maj. Gen. George A. Horkan, the Quartermaster General, is pres- 
ent, now, and will explain these programs to you in detail. 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Cotulla. General 
Horkan. 
STATEMENT OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Genéral Horxan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as the Quartermaster General of the United States Army, I have the 
responsibility to insure that our troops are properly fed, clothed, and 
equipped with quartermaster-type items. 

In providing funds to the Army for this purpose, I feel that the 
interests of the committee, and my interests, are the same, in that 
you and I are both endeavoring to provide for this mission in an 
adequate manner, but with the minimum burden on the American 
taxpayer. 

Recommendations and suggestions of the committee, made during 
hearings on the 1953 appropriation bill, have been most helpful in 
accomplishing our objectives, and I assure you, gentlemen, that we 
are not satisfied to allow our operations to remain static, but are 
constantly striving to improve our service and provide better food 
and equipment to the forces at the least possible cost to the taxpayer. 
We'are extremely proud of our accomplishments and feel that our 
performance in past conflicts, as well as the one in Korea, has been 
satisfactory to the military forces, as well as to the civilian population. 

When I appeared before this committee last year, there were 
numerous questions raised, and I made certain commitments con- 
cerning our operations during this fiscal year. The recommendations 
of this committee were carefully examined and action was taken on 
each of them in an attempt to improve our operations and reduce 


the costs incident thereto. For example: One of the major issues 
discussed pertained to the operation of military messes and what was 
being done to improve that operation and make it more economical. 


SURVEY OF MESSES 


1 stated that, at the time of the hearings, we had employed the 
services of a civilian research organization to conduct a survey of 
various messes in Army commands and at Fort Lee. The initial 
survey was completed, and a report was made to the Chief of Staff 
during the summer of 1952. As a result of the knowledge gained in 
this initial survey, an additional experiment along specific lines was 
directed, and has been in operation since the time of my report to the 
Chief of Staff. The field work was completed in December, and 
report was submitted to the Vice Chief of Staff on February 9, 1953. 

These surveys were conducted by this civilian organization and 
supervised by the Quartermaster General. They were operated under 
strict control and close supervision, in order that the specific faults 
could be determined and examined. The recommended changes in 
procedure will require implementation by the organizational messes 
who are under command supervision. Therefore, the revised system 
will be placed in effect within one of the continental armies, in order 
that its operation under command supervision and normal control 
may be continued on a more widespread basis. We will furnish the 
technical assistance necessary for the indoctrination of the mess per- 
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sonnel. It is expected that this phase of the operation, when approved 
by the General Staff, will continue for 6 months, or until definite con- 


clusions can be reached, and we will be glad to keep the committee 
informed as to its progress. 





REDUCTION OF STOCK LEVELS 
Another area of discussion pertained to the reduction of stock levels. 
After considerable study, we reduced the stock levels of green coffee by 
4 months, thereby producing », one-time savings of ‘approximately 
$7,200,000. We realize, of course, that there is an element of risk in 
eliminating the import level, as commercial resources are not sufficient 


to support the military in an emergency. 


SURVEY 





OF POST BAKERIES 


We have surveyed the post bakeries throughout the United States, 
and in those cases where the operation was not economical, and did 
not produce bread at a cost less than that available commercially, 
bakeries have been closed. During the fiscal year 1953, we had 42 
bakeries in operation, as compared to 48 in 1952. There is a further 
reduction of seven bakeries in 1954. This action will, naturally, 
reduce the requirement for bakery equipment and supplies; however 
in those areas where commercial facilities could not support a greatly 
enlarged force, the bakeries have been left in a standby condition. 


HOT RATION MEALS IN KOREA 


Additionally, the change in the type of warfare in Korea from a 
war of movement to a comparatively static battleline permitted the use 
of hot meal rations in place of the combat-type rations. After a 
careful study, we revised our procurement program, and the dis- 
tribution of available stocks, in such a manner that we were able to 
continue supply for the Korean operations and to cover a deficit of 


approximately $100 million without requesting additional funds from 
this committee. 





ISSUE OF CLOTHING ON SEASONAL BASIS 








With respect to the issue of clothing, we have established a procedure 
whereby individual clothing is issued to enlisted men on a seasonal 
basis, rather than supplying their full requirement upon entry into the 
service. This action reduces the cost of alterations within the first 
6-month period, reduces the quantities of used clothing generated 
by the old method of issue, and prevents the issue of clothing of a 
type that might not be required in the area to which the soldier 
might be assigned. While it has not yet been possible to determine 


the monetary value of the sav ings created by this action, it is estimated 
that it should be substantial. 








CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT RECLAMATION CENTER 


A large clothing and equipment reclamation center has been estab- 
lished in Korea, and since April of 1952 has reclaimed a tremendous 
number of items which would otherwise have been disposed of as 
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salvage. The result of this operation has been a reduction in requisi- 
tions submitted for new items, with a subsequent effect on the 
procurement program. 


REDUCTION IN SUBSISTENCE ESTIMATE 


Again, in regard to subsistence, the estimate for this program 
amounts to $609,871,000 as compared to an availability of $639,404 ,000 
for fiscal year 1953... This. represents a reduced requirement in the 
amount of $29,533,000. 

The factors contributing to this reduction include a smaller replace- 
ment of operational rations, which results in a saving of approximately 
$2,300,000. In addition, there is a saving of approximately $55,- 
800,000, due to a decrease in personnel to be furnished subsistence 
and a 4-percent decrease in prices. These decreases are partially 
offset by increase in support to be furnished to Korean troops amount- 
ing to approixmately $28,600,000. 

This estimate differs from those presented in previous years in that 
it contains fund requirements only for food to be consumed during 
the fiscal year. Depot inventeries and pipelines have been trans- 
ferred to a stock fund which will be established on July 1, 1953, as 
directed by higher authority. This fund will be discussed later. 

Additional ‘‘backup”’ information has been prepared and is being 
furnished to the committee in order that the method of computation 
and the details not shown in the budget may be explained. 


REDUCTION IN CLOTHING ESTIMATES 


In regard to clothing, the estimate for this program amounts to 

$201,021,000, as compared to $237,497,548 in 1953, or a reduction of 
approximately $36,476,000. Primarily, the reduction is due to a de- 
crease in the number of new men entering the Army who will require 
an original issue of clothing. The number provided for in 1953 is 
approximately 673,000 men, whereas the 1954 budget provides for 
initial issues to 350,750. This has resulted in a re duction of approxi- 
mately $54,600,000, and reductions in cost of initial issues have effected 
a further decrease of approximately $2,600,000. As a further saving, 
nonreimbursable issues are reduced $3,200,000, which includes a 
reduction effected through seasonal issues as opposed to complete 
issues of the initial allowance at one time, mentioned previously. 
These reductions are partially offset by clothing i issues to Korean troops 
of approximately $24,200,000 over the 1953 amount. 

The estimate for clothing excludes requirements for depot levels 
and pipeline. These requirements are contained in a stock fund 
which will be explained subsequently to the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, may I have a word, there? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Sixes. In past hearings, this commuttee has been most favor- 
ably impressed by General Horkan and his staff, because of their 
obvious desire to bring about economy in operation and to increase 
the efficiency of their organization. He has been very cooperative 
with the committee in exploring fully the suggestions that were made 
by the committee which it was felt might help to produce those same 
objectives. I feel the statement he has just made to us is a further 
indication of his caliber as Quartermaster General. 
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General Horan. ‘it hank you, Mr. Sikes. 
Mr. Forp. General Horkan, I noticed in your opening statement 
certain recommendations had been made by this committee in the 
past year, and your statement said the suggestions had been explored 


and, as far as possible, the suggestions had been carried out, where 
found practicable. 


General Horxan. That is correct, sir. 





SURVEY 





OF INDIVIDUAL MESSES 


Mr. Forp. You mentioned at least one, possibly more, of these 
recommendations, andethe action that was taken. As to this revised 
system that you have in mind, which I gather was one of the recom- 
mendations, can you give us a little more detail on that? 

General Horkxan. Will you pick that matter up? 

General MarsHauu. The system referred to was developed by a 
commercial concern—namely, the Schwerin Associates—who were 
employed at the direction of the Secretary of Defense about 2 years 
ago. Their objective was to make a survey of the individual messes 
throughout several Army areas, involving approximately some 55 
messes, with the idea of seeing what could be picked up in the way 
of information in the operation of those messes, which could be 
corrected and amount to a considerable saving in dollars. 

They completed this survey in June or July of 1952. A report 
was made to the Chief of Staff. A great deal of the information that 
they assembled revealed certain things which all of us have known for 
years. There is a certain amount of waste in any enlisted mess. To 
continue, and to bring forth specific facts, the Chief of Staff directed, 
then, that the Quartermaster General conduct a specific survey of a 
given number of messes, covering a given Mister of operations, 
within the messes at Fort Lee, under close supervision. 

This civilian concern initiated that study with the assistance of a 
number of enlisted men and officers furnished by the Quartermaster 
General. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the outside firm went right down to 
Fort Lee and helped you investigate the actual operation? 

General MarsHaui. That is correct. They were in charge. They 
set up the forms, the procedure, the program. We furnished the 
technical and manual assistance. 

Briefly, it consisted of following the food from the vendor and its 
receipt clear through until it went into the mouth of the man, and to 
see, following the procedures used and the method by which the food 
was handled, whether there was any abnormal waste in distribution, 
or the vendors were delivering that which was purchased; and, when 
it got to the mess hall, if there was any abnormal waste in preparation, 
abnormal waste in the amount of food furnished, based on the amount 
that went to the garbage can, or leftovers. It was all covered on a 
very scientific basis, in order that they would try to find just what was 
wrong. 

Additionally, besides following the food that went into the operation 
of the mess, the methods by which the men were fed, the head count 
established, and the records kept were examined. 

Briefly, after their study was over, it was recommended by them 
that the field-ration system might be modified somewhere between the 
field-ration procedure and the ‘old garrison-ration procedure. 
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If you remember, the garrison ration was based on a dollar value. 
The dollar value of the number of men entitled to eat was furnished 
to the company; the food was purchased by the company, and any 
savings then went into the company fund. 

The garrison ration was eliminated early in World War II, and the 
field ration was established, whereby rations were issued in kind, and 
there was no monetary credit given to the company. 

Somewhere in between those two systems, the firm felt, there was a 
meeting point which would produce a substantial saving. That is the 
point we are striving for right now. 

Their recommendation is that we adopt some sort of modified garris- 
son-ration system. The idea is that they feel we should give an 
incentive to the company officer and the mess sergeant to produce 
quality food at minimum cost. And, in order to give him that incen- 
tive, they want to recommend that we come up with a system which 
will provide a part of the savings to the company fund and the rest of 
the savings to the Government. That is not stating it briefly; but, as 
best I can say it, their recommendation. That is what we are now 
attempting to place intc operation within a given Army area, and not 
under this close supervision. We want to see how it operates under 
command supervision. 

We expect to furnish the technical assistance necessary in setting 
up the procedures, the forms, and all the reports necessary, and thre 
type of operation. That is our goal. It is to find out how much more 
can be cut off the food bill of the Army by a better operation. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect this area test to be concluded, so 
you will know the resilts, and whether or not it ought to be extended 
throughout the entire Army? 

General MARSHALL. Right at this moment, Mr. Chairman, I would 
hesitate to set a date, primarily because of the considerable change 
that is now going on in the strength of the Army, and the change in 
organizations, 

Our plan has been submitted, or is being submitted, to the General 
Staff for approval, because it will require a directive, at the General 
Staff level, to the Army commander. We hope that after the plan is 
started, within 6 months we should have some pretty definite infor- 
mation. 

General Horkxan. The purpose of this is to put down at the working 
level the people who actually have to prepare the food and serve it, to 
give those people some incentive to help save food and produce better 
food for the troops that have to eat it. 


RESULTS OF SURVEY AT FORT LEE 


Mr. Forp. Have you any concrete results, thus far, in the operation 
vou have had at Fort Lee? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. The results at Fort Lee justify a con- 
tinuation of this service as to the savings that can be effected. If Fort 
Lee is an indication of what can be saved from this experiment, then 
we feel it is worth while to continue it on a larger basis, with a view to 
determining whether or not it should be applied to the entire Army. 

General MI ARSHALL. If I might give you a specific example, ‘Mr. 
Chairman, there are certain procedures which made themselves 
visible during this test. We found our policy of issuing aration, 
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which is three meals, was subject to question. We investigated. 
This survey brought it out. We are now issuing food on a meal 
basis, because we found that, in issuing three meals to the number of 
persons available, the number of people entitled to feed at breakfast, 
on , and supper, varied. So, we are issuing, now, on a per-meal 
AS1S 


We find that is, and should, produce a saving. We feel that is good 
enough now so that we can put it into effect, even before the survey 
is completed. 

Mr. Forp. That is to be put into effect, regardless of any other 
consideration? 

General MarsHatu. That is right. We have prepared and sub- 
mitted to the General Staff, I think it is in the process of being pub- 
lished, an Army regulation that will require that across the board. 
If our thinking is good, based on the surveys, and the studies we 
have made, then, that should produce a substantial saving. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be feasible for you to put in the record a 
summary of what you have found at Fort Lee, in the way of benefits 
from this experiment? 

General MarsHALu. Yes, sir. We would be glad to put in the 
record the actions we have taken. 

General Horxan. We are now waiting for the finished survey to 
be completed. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be advisable, to include in the record 
some summary along those lines. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


DEFICIENCIES DISCLOSED AS RESULT OF CORRECTIVE ACTION TAKEN 
SCHWERIN EXPERIMENTS 


1. Insufficient command supervision 1. (a) Chief of Staff (General Collins) 
of messes. sent personal letter to all commanders 
in field pointing up the need for com- 

mand attention to troop messing. 

(b) The publication of SR 30-11-1, 
January 31, 1952, elevated the staff 
position of the food adviser at post, 
division, and lower levels. This in 
order to provide commanders with in- 
formation concerning messing problem. 

2. Directives did not clearly delineate 2. The publication of AR 30-11, 
responsibilities of commanders and January 13, 1953, emphasized and 
Technical Services concerning messing. clearly defined responsibilities of com- 

manders and Technical Services. 

3. Mess personnel not sufficiently 3. (a) Food Conservation Bulletin 
aware of their responsibility for con- (TB QM 50-3), published April 21, 1952, 
servation of food. cited meaning, need, and responsibility 

for food conservation. 

(b) Supply Bulletin 10-501, dated 
August 29, 1952, for WAC feeding 
stipulated procedures for adequate, but 
not excessive female diet. 

(c) Food service information letters 
published during 1952-53, containing 
information pertaining to mess manage- 
ment, mess administration, conserva- 
tion of food, and the elimination of 
waste. 

4. Personnel required to reimburse 4. SR 30-200-1 provides for the 
the Government for meals consumed utilization of meal cards for all per- 
were not all doing so sonnel and standardizes éash collections 

and tightens controls relative thereto. 





DEFICIENCIES DISCLOSED AS RESULT OF CORRECTIVE ACTION TAKEN 
SCHWERIN EXPERIMENTS 


5. Headcounts were being “padded.” 5. SR 30-200—-1 provides for tighter 
controls over headcount and estimate 
procedures. 

6. Seales not provided all messes; 6. T/A 20-4, dated March 11, 1952, 
therefore, quantities of food not properly provided adequate scales for all messes. 
checked at mess level. 

7. Unacecountable losses of food in 7. SR 30-200-1 and SR 31-360—20 
supply line. standardized forms and procedures for 

requesting, issuing, checking and ac- 
counting for subsistence. 

8. No monetary incentive at mess 8. The Army does not consider this a 
evel to conserve food. deficiency and believes that the only 

incentives necessary for military person- 
nel to do an efficient job are timely pro- 
motions and appropriate pay and 
allowatiées. (The Army also provides 
for immediate disciplinary action when- 
ever any member fails to fulfill his 
military duty and responsibilities.) 

9. Men were not consuming number 9. The Surgeon General prescribes 
of calories as prescribed by the Surgeon 3,000 calories for troops performing 
General. sedentary duties and 3,600 calories for 

physically active troops. The contrac- 
tor assumed all troops should consume 
a minimum of 3,600 calories. In con- 
tractor’s final report he reported con- 
sumption was at a level safely above 
the standards set. The SGO has re- 
ported no _ evidences of dietary 
deficiencies at field installations. 


COFFEE ROASTING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. Last year, there was considerable discussion both in 
this committee, and more particularly, 1 think, in the Committee on 
Government Operations in the House, on this coffee problem. You 
mentioned it, General Horkan, in your statement. 

Can you give us any more information that is up to date in reference 
to that problem? 

General Horkan. Do you mean the savings effected or the changes? 

Mr. Forp. Any changes in procedure you have instigated. 

General MarsHALL. We have a rather complete statement, if I 
might submit it for the record; however, I would like to brief it. 

Mr. Forp. Brief it, and then put it in the record. 

General MarsHALL. In approaching the roasting proposition, we 
went back to the study made by the Munitions Board. I believe the 
committee was furnished with copies of that report, whereby the 
Munitions Board’s committees went into the coffee-roasting activities 
of all three services. Specifically, they made a survey of ‘the coffee- 
roasting plant of the Navy, and came up with the comparative figure 
between the coffee roasted by the Government and roasted coffee 
purchased commercially, which indicated a difference of some 5 cents 
a pound from the finished product. 

Subsequent to the hearings of last year, and the various discussions, 
there has been a change directed by the Department of Defense. 

Our plant—incidentally, to give you the background—we have 
plants at Seattle, Chicago, and Atlanta. Our plant at Chicago will 
be closed as soon as we ship out the coffee we now have. The Navy 
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plant at San Francisco, or Oakland, will furnish a given area for all 
three services. 

The Army plant at Seattle will furnish coffee for that given area. 
Our plant at Atlanta will furnish all three services in the Atlanta area. 

The Navy plant at Brooklyn will furnish all three services. So, 
there has been that saving. I understand, informally, it can be 
subject to change, that the Marine plant at Philadelphia is to be 
closed. I ean’t make that as a positive statement. I have been 
informed that is the case. 

So, there has been action taken to cut down on any possibility of 
crosshauling or duplication by the establishment of plants to furnish 
coffee to all three services. So, to answer your question, that spe- 
cific action has been taken. 

General Horxan. That amount of stock that we carried in green 
coffee has been reduced down, now, to 4 months. 


_ 


Colonel Maxwe.tu. We were carrying 7 months’ supply. 

General Horxkan. Stock levels are being reduced to 3 months, which 
we feel is a minimum which we can safely carry. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


CorrEE Roastinc Activiry—HIsTorRIcaL AND LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


Army 

Coffee roasters were provided for in Army appropriations acts at least as 
early as the act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902. From fiscal year 1902 to 
fiscal year 1913 the provision was contained in the Subsistence Department under 
Subsistence of the Army. The appropriation bills for fiscal years 1914 through 
1942 carried the provision for funds for coffee roasters under the heading ‘‘Regular 
supplies.” 

Since that date no specific authorization for or prohibition as pertains to 
coffee roasting has appeared in legislative or appropriation bills. 

Our records show the first installation of a coffee roasting plant was made 
in Brooklyn in 1929. Subsequently installations were made in the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot in 1931, Atlanta General Depot in 1942 and Auburn 
General Depot in 1942 (Seattle). 

At present plants are operated at Atlanta, Chicago and Seattle. Roasting is 
done under contract-in commercial plants in San Antonio and Denver. 


Navy 

The legislative authority permitting the Navy to roast its own coffee is not 
based on substantive law, but is only found in Naval Appropriation Acts. The 
initial appropriation of funds for the construction of a coffee mill at the New 
York Navy Yard was in the Naval Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1858, 
and the available records indicate that coffee has been continuously roasted since 
that date. It is the view of Navy Counsel (Bureau of Supplies and Accounts) 
that in the absence of substantive law, the appropriation acts, themselves, 
constitute basic legal authority for the Navy to operate coffee roasting plants. 

The Navy at present operates two roasting plants: Brooklyn, N. Y., and Oak- 
land, Calif. The Navy does not contract for the commercial roasting and grinding 
of coffee. 
Marine Corps 

The Marine Corps operates a small coffee plant at Philadelphia. 

All coffee for the Armed Forces is roasted and ground in the above plants, 
except that required for the European Command, Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 
Green bean coffee is supplied those forces, and it is roasted locally. 


FACTORS RELATIVE TO EXPANSION OF COFFEE ROASTING AND GRINDING ACTIVITIES 
BY MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 
Packaging 
Coffee for military use is packaged in 50-pound bags or in 20-pound vacuum 
sealed tin containers. This is entirely different from the packaging operation 
for the commercial trade. While 50-pound bags offer no great problem, it would 
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be necessary for the processor to install special filling and closing equipment for 
20-pound vacuum tins in order to handle military business. 


Warehousing 


In order for commercial firms to efficently handle Government contracts for 
coffee roasting, it is necessary that they maintain warehousing space adequate to 
separately store military stocks which, in general, exceed that usually held by the 
processor. This is necessary to avoid in-and-out handling costs were green bean 
stocks stored in Army depots. 


Quality control 


This appears to be the greatest single factor which contributed to the expansion 
of coffee roasting operations by the military departments. During 1940-41, 
excellent green. bean coffee was procured by the Army and furnished to com- 
mercial plants for roasting and grinding. Individuals who were not established 
coffee roasters would buy used coffee processing equipment and, in some instances, 
obtain Government contracts for this work. The quality of work performed by 
such organizations was unsatisfactory. In some instances, improper roasts and 
grinds were turned out. By using a low roast, more moisture was retained in the 
coffee and the shrinkage factor reduced to the point that the quality of the finished 
product was definitely impaired. In other instances, inferior grades of green 
coffee were substituted for Government coffee. In order to control this phase of a 
commercial operation, a continuous inspection service would be required, as well 
as considerable administrative control and supervision, To properly provide this 
required inspection service, a minimum of 8 inspectors will be required at an 
annual cost of approximately $50,000. 


COMMERCIAL V8. MILITARY OPERATED ROASTING PLANTS 


The following is summarized from Staff Report on Coffee Roasting Operations 
of the Department of Defense dated October 1, 1952: 

Estimates from two major coffee distributors for comparable blends to that 
used by the services quoted prices f. o. b. their roasters of $.725 per pound in 
50-pound bags. At the time these quotations were furnished, the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Department of the Navy, in compliance with arrangements 
made with the House of Representatives, Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, conducted a detailed cost audit of their coffee roasting 
plants for the purpose of determining the cost of producing each of the military 
standard units of issue of roasted coffee (50-pound bags and the 20-pound vacuum- 
packet tins) packaged and ready for shipment from the plants. Constructive 
cost elements such as warehousing of both green coffee and packaging material 
depreciation, property taxes, insurance and similar expenses in addition to the 
elements of labor, material and power normally taken into account in determining 
costs of Government producing operation, were included so that the costs devel- 
oped might be compared to similar commercial operations. 

The above-mentioned quotation from a commercial roaster of $.725 per pound 
in 50-pound bags compares with a military cost figure.of $.6667 per pound, which 
includes all direct and indirect costs a difference of $.058 per pound. On the 
basis of 31 million pounds roasted by the Army annually the roasting of coffee 
represents a savings of $1,798,000 over the commercial roasters’ quoted figure. 


BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 


Our budget as submitted is based upon the assumption that coffee will be 
roasted by the military departments as in the past. In the event it is determined 
that it be procured in roasted form from commercial sources, the Army subsistence 
budget project 1210 MPA must be increased by $2,450,200. This amount includes 
$1,798,000 representing the differential between final cost of Army roasted coffee 
and commercial roasted coffee and $652,000 to cover labor, bags, tins and other 
incidentals not presently budgeted for in project 1210. Project M & O 1411 
presently providing these funds can, in turn, be reduced by amounts totaling 


$602,200 as indicated: 


31451—53—pt. 1_—14 
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Maintenance and operation, project 1411 
Personnel é . ' $100, 000 
Cans ($0.02 per pound times 15,500,000 pounds) ' 310, 000 
Bags ($0.0024 per pound times 15,500,000 pounds) 37, 200 
Cartons ($0.01 per pound times 15,500,000 pounds) 155, GOO 


Total _ 602, 200 


Elimination of coffee roasting will result in a reduction of $150,000 in personnel costs for roasting functions 
To assure adequate quality control 8 inspectors will be required at a total annual cost of $50,000. Net 
difference for personnel is $100,000 as indicated 


QUALITY CONTROL 


From the military departments’ viewpoint, and based upon the experience 
encountered in World War II, the matter of quality control proved to be the 
most troublesome single factor in dealing with commercial roasters who had 
contracts to roast military owned coffee. This situation resulted from the small 
unit profit which caused frequent substitution of undergrade coffee for the Gov- 
ernment-owned product. The problem of quality control was further accentu- 
ated by the attempts of many of the commercial roaster contractors to effect 
economies by either roasting coffee under inadequate termperature conditions or 
not roasting the coffee for the required figure of time. Because of the large 
number of comparatively small roasters spread throughout the country which 
would be required under such a system, these short cuts are not readily detectable 
sven under rigid inspection arrangements. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED BY INDUSTRY 


Quoting from the staff report on coffee roasting activities of the Department of 
Defense dated October 1, 1952: 

It must also be considered that 50 percent of the roasted coffee is, and must be, 
packaged in 20-pound vacuum cans for shipboard and oversea use. If commercial 
firms vacuum packed coffee for the services, they would have to install considerable 
equipment for this type of package which is used only by the military and, yet, 
successful bidders have no assurance that they would continue to be awarded 
the contract in subsequent years. Moreover, if commercial roasters performed 
the entire service of supplying the green bean as well as roasting and packing coffee 
for the military, it would necessitate, even at the current strength of the Armed 
Forces, an additional working capital of over $30 million merely to maintain the 
stock levels of green bean inventory considered necessary by the services, as well 
as the warehouse space to carry these stocks. For these basic reasons, the 
National Coffee Association informed the supply systems subsistence study group 
that the coffee industry as a whole does not desire that the military departments 
cease operating their own coffee roasters (appendix A and B). The National 
Coffee Association of the United States of America represents the coffee roasters, 
importers, and brokers who account for more than 90 percent of all the green 
coffee imported into the United States.” 


CURRENT STATUS ARMY ROASTED AND GREEN BEAN COFFEE STOCKS 


During the past 16 months (January 1952 to May 1953) the following actions 
have been taken relative the reduction of military stocks and/or the effecting of 
»ther economies in military operations: 

a) Levels in support of Army-Air Force requirements have-been reduced from 
7 months to 3 months. This was made possible by the deletion of import reserves 
of 4 months. Operating levels for coffee are currently the same as other major 
subsistence items. 

b) Army stocks have been reduced from 68 million pounds on January 1, 1952, 
to approximately 17,701,000 pounds on May 1, 1953. Procurement action to re- 
plenish stocks was not necessary during current year 1952. During the past 16 
months approximately 7,019,000 pounds of Army stocks were transferred to the 
Department of the Navy. Procurement action to replenish depot stocks was 
nitiated in February 1953. Procurement of the following quantities was made 
with deliveries scheduled for April, May, June, and July of 1953: 





Price per 


Variety Quantity pound 


Pounds 
Colombian 8, 749, 800 $0. 6065¢ 
Santos. 4, 344, 000 62345 


(c) Procurement of 17,200,000 pounds of coffee was made for direct shipment 
from South America to USAREUR. ‘This quantity represented an estimated 12 
months’ requirement for that command, and resulted in an estimated savings in 
transportation and handling costs of $202,500. Similar action is planned for the 
future supply of coffee to USAREUR 

(d) Cross servicing agreements between the Departments of the Army and 
Navy have been expanded to the extent that all military installations are being 
supplied coffee from the nearest roasting facility. Further refinement is antici- 
pated as a result of a recent DOD Directive which requires the elimination of 
Army roasting activities at the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, commercial roasting 
at Denver and San Antonio, and the Marine roasting activity at Philadelphia. 
The planned end result is that the Army will operate roasting facilities at Atlanta 
and Seattle, and the Navy at Oakland and Brooklyn. Each roasting activity 
will supply all military installations within an assigned distribution area. 


PROCUREMENT 


All green coffee for use by the three military departments is centrally procured 
by the Department of Army under a Munitions Board single service purchase 
assignment. Such purchases are made by the New York Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Agency. All coffee for use by military establishments, except brand 
name, is purchased as green bean from coffee importers. It is procured by formal 
advertising. The bidder’s list includes all coffee importers that have indicated 
an interest in bidding on Government contracts; approximately 60 to 65 firms 

An abstract of coffee procurements made by the Army for the Armed Forces 
from September 1950 through September 1951 indicates that the average prices 
paid by the military for Santos and Colombian coffees were generally lower than 
the New York spot market prices at the time of award. 

Coffee bids were submitted on‘a lot ‘6r “chop” basis. Importers do not own 
coffee in the quantities required by the Armed Forces. Options are secured by 
each importer from their several agents in the growing country, each agent offering 
a definite quantity at one or more prices. These lots are generally offered in 
multiples of 500, 132- to 154-pound bags (66,000 pounds for Santos and 75,000 
pounds for Colombian). Invitations for bid result in importers each submitting 
bids for several lots of different amounts. Each of the lots have different prices 
which vary by a fraction of a cent. 

An analysis of all procurement of green bean coffee by the Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office in New York indicates that for the period under review, the 
average price paid for Santos 4’s was $0.53106 to $0.53689 compared with the aver- 
age spot market price of $0.53942. The range in the Colombian prices paid was 
$0.57734 to $0.58234 in contracts with the average spot market prices of $0.58098 

By reducing quantities to be procured by monthly procurements, we have 
reduced the price spread and have minimized the impact upon the coffee market 
which has resulted in lower average prices. 


New York, January 27.—‘‘The method used by the Defense Department to 
process and deliver coffee for consumption by military personnel is both efficient 
and economical,’”’ said President Edward Aborn following a meeting of the exec 
utive committee of the National Coffee Association. ‘‘We have studied all de 
tails of the Armed Forces policy of shipping, storing, roasting, and packagins 
of coffee, including the recently announced plan to continue operation of four 
regional roasting plants and to terminate the small amount of contract roasting 
of green coffee. In our opinion, the method followed by the military is sound 
and assures adequate supplies of good quality freshly roasted coffee for the mili 
tary with the least disruption to the consumer market and it does this at a reaso: 
able cost to the taxpayer.” 

Mr. Aborn said that the practice of the military to roast its own coffee acttiall) 
antedated World War I. ‘The trade would naturally prefer to do this processing 
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on a contract basis, he said, but, nevertheless, the operation of the Armed Forces 
in this field has proven satisfactory to the military, and is not considered compe- 
titive with commercial industrial enterprises. Mr. Aborn added that it was the 
association’s main concern to see that the military personnel enjoyed the best 
possible quality of coffee in the cup and at a fair price. 

In coneluding Mr. Aborn stated that the NCA has recommended to the Defense 
Department that all coffee sold in dry form in commissary stores be purchased 
from the industry already roasted and in the customary types of pack used for 
consumption in the home. ‘‘The sale of Armed Forces coffee at retail is in direct 
competition with private industry and is opposed by the National Coffee As- 
sociation,”’ he said. 


NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION OF U.S. A., 
New York, N. Y., January 26, 1958. 
To the Members of the National Coffee Association: 


The present procedure for roasting of coffee for the armed services has recently 
been the subject of discussion in Washington. Your association is following this 
matter with considerable interest and will keep you informed as to developments. 

Last July the Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee (Bonner subcommit- 
tee) of the Government Operations Committee of the House of Representatives 
had conferences and correspondence with your association asking for information 
on this subject and recommendations. The Bonner committee stated that it had 
no other interest than that of economy and efficiency. 

After a careful study of the subject and in the best interest of the coffee industry 
and the men and women of the Armed Forces, we advised them as follows under 
date of August 28, 1952. 

1. We endorsed the proposed plan of the Armed Forces to continue the opera- 
tion of four roasting plants, viz, Brooklyn, Atlanta, Oakland, and Seattle. 

2. We approved the plan to vacuum pack all Armed Forces coffee in 20-pound 
vacuum tins. This procedure is the only way to insure an adequate supply of 
fresh coffee at all points of consumption regardless of the location of the roasting 
plant and variations in requirements. 

3. In the event the military establishments should require processing operations 
beyond the capacity of the four plants referred to, such additional processing 
services should be obtained from the coffee industry under a plan to be developed 
in cooperation with the National Coffee Association of the U.S. A. 

We strongly urged the discontinuance of the sale at retail of Armed Forces 
coffee in commissary stores. Such sales are in direct competition with private 
industry and the practice is strongly condemned by this association. We recom- 
mended that all coffee sold in commissary stores should be purchased from the 
industry already roasted and in the customary type of pack used for consumption 
in the home. The association thus proposed that Armed Forces coffee regardless 
of how acquired should be dispensed only in beverage form and not sold in dry 
form where it competes with industry. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun F. McKrernan, 
Executive Vice President. 
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Estimated costs for whole-bean bagged coffee (revised Apr. 8, 1953) 


Cost per 
Elements of cost pound Remarks 
(estimated) 


A. Green céffee (including shrinkage and “transportation to $0. 65746 Shrinkage‘factor 16 percent 
roasting plants). + (per M. B. Directive) 
B. Packaging and processing: 
(1) Processing 
(a) Direct labor 00398 
(6) Packaging materials 00286 
(2) Indirect costs 
(a) Expense of procurement hes 00671 | 1 percent (includes items 
(e), (f), and (g) below) 
(b) Depreciation ‘ | 00170 
(c) Utility services . 00035 
(d) Maintenance and repairs 
Spare parts 00008 
Building operation 00043 | Navy estimate. 
2 Government contribution to Civil Service 
Injuries and damages _ = Included in B (2) (a) 
Insurance 
) Additional costs 
Indirect labor 
Supervision (military and civilian) 00052 | Navy estimates 
Miscellaneous labor 00064 
Annual leave 00055 
Sick leave. 00034 
Holidays 00013 
Supplies . 00033 
General administrative expenses 00146 


Total processing costs. 02008 


Total cost 67754 
Recommended price . . 68 


istimated costs for vacuum-pack coffee (revised Apr. 8, 1953) 


Cost per 
Elements of cost } pound 
(estimated) 


Cost for whole-bean bagged coffee $0. 67754 
Plus differential for vacuum pack 03135 


Total cost ; oo 70889 
Recommended price i ; . 71 


BAKERIES 


Mr. Forp. General Horkan, in your statement you brought us up 
to date on the bakery situation. It indicates, in fiscal year 1954, you 
anticipate the closing of 7 additional bakeries, that in 1953 there has 
been a reduction from 48 to 42. So that, ina 2-year period, there will 
be 13 Army bakeries closed. 

In this budget, there is no contemplation of constructing new 
bakeries? 

General Horxan. No, sir. We established very definite criteria 
on the basis for maintaining bakeries. The criteria are where we can 
buy bread outside cheaper we will close the post bakeries. We main- 
tain two types of bakeries. We have the mobile-type bakery, which 
we have to maintain for training purposes, to go overseas to the theater 
of operations. In addition to that, we have these local post bakeries. 
These are the ones that we are attempting to close, wherever we find 
that we can buy bread outside cheaper than we can bake it, why, we 
close the post bakery. 
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Mr. Forp. The 35 bakeries which you will have m operation at the 
end of the fiscal year 1954 will give you sufficient bakeries to train all 
of the personnel that are necessary to handle your bakery in the field? 

General Marsnauy. The combination of the fixed bakery and the 
mobile bakery, in conjunction with the training of troops, will give 
us that capacity. I might say there is a directive on the books now 
whereby a bakery cannot be opened or reopened without specific 
approval of the Secretary of Defense. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT REHABILITATION CENTER IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us any further information about this 
rehabilitation center that has been established in Korea which has 
resulted in substantial savings in clothing and other items? 

General MarsuHa.u. I am afraid. our own information, Mr. Chair- 
man, is rather sketchy at the moment. We have not received 
complete, detailed report. We have people in Korea at the present 
time gathering information as to the operation of that plant. How- 
ever, the sketchy information we have received indicates that they 
have taken over an old blown-up building, and have installed certain 
types of equipment and a certain number of hand laborers, Korean. 

They are gathering together all of the equipment throughout 
Korea. It is located somewhere elose to Pusan. They are turning 
out and returning to troops in that area a great quantity of repaired 
quartermaster equipment, everything from clothing down to messkits. 

Mr. Forp. How was that problem handled before? 

General Marsa. Prior to that time, it was shipped back to 
Japan. 

Mr. Forp. Did you have a rehabilitation center there? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You feel this new program will supplant that, and be 
more economical? 

General MarsHAa.ut. It will save in time, save replacement, save 
the transportation necessary to take the material from Korea to Japan. 
We can ship the repair parts to Korea. The repair and return to 
troops will be much faster. It will give better service to the troops. 
That is the primary objective. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question about the 
reclamation center? Are you using indigenous labor? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. So the labor cost will be no larger than in the Japanese 
station? 

General Marsuauu. There will be necessary supervision. 

Mr. Stxus. That would be necessary in Japan. But, the moving of 
the reclamation center to Korea will permit you to use the same gen- 
eral type of labor, indigenous labor, so that the cost will be roughly 
parallel? 

General MarsHaLt. We hope so. We have no definite information 
yet. 

General Horxan. What I would like to bring out on that reclama- 
tion setup is that everything that is reclaimed and returned to troops 
has reduced the requirements in this budget. That has been reflected 
in the requirements in this budget. 
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SUBSISTENCE 
PROCUREMENT OF SUBSISTENCE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. Under the heading of ‘‘Subsistence,” the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1953 was $639,404,000. The budget before us has 
a figure of $609,871,000. Could you give the figure in the budget 
that was submitted in January of 1953? 

General Marsuaty. In January 1953 the figure was $474,779,000 
for 1,210, and for 1,220 it was $111,917,000. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1953 the figure was $639,404,000. 
The budget is $609,871,000. You started to give us, General Mar- 
shall, the figure in the budget that was submitted in January of 1953. 
Do you have that figure available? 

General MarsHALL. $586,696,000 is the total of the 2 projects. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give, for the record, the reason why, in this 
budget, the figure is somewhat higher? 

General MarsnHauu. Primarily, the reason is the inclusion of 
Korean combat in this budget, which was not included in the 1953 
or the 1954 budget. It has been offset by strength decreases. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that, please? 

General MarsHa.u. The increase between the original 1954 budget, 
the present budget, under project 1210, has an increase in consump- 
tion of operational rations amounting to $7,400,000. The cost of 
Korean combat, not included in the previous budget, is $73,500,000. 
This is offset by a decrease in strength for consumption of $40,900,000, 
and a decrease in pipeline requirements of $9,600,000. That should 
balance out to approximately $30 million, in project 1210, a decrease 
in strength which amounts to $7 million. 

Mr. S1xes. Can you show for the record why it costs more to feed 
men in Korea? 

General MarsnHa.u. Primarily, sir, it is the Korean Army itself. 

Mr. Sixes. The cost of feeding the Korean Army? 

General MarsHAuu. Yes, sir. We do have, in the detailed justifi- 
cation, a breakdown of the cost of combat. 

Mr. Sixes. In addition to feeding the Korean Army, there are 
additional costs, are there not, because of the long haul to Korea, and 
the additional cost of getting the food to the troops? 

General MarsHauu. There are additional costs for several reasons 
(1) as you mentioned, is the long haul; (2) the losses, greater losses, 
in that area; (3) the fact that we are supporting other troops. 

For instance, we have in this ration, over and above the original 
ration, 10 cents a ration for Army, Air Force, and Marine personnel in 
Korea. We have the ROK, with the United States Army. There, 
we are feeding them the complete ration, as well as the 10 cents. 
That is not in the original budget. 

Then, we have the reduced ration for the ROK Marine, Air Force, 
and Army. That is a supplement to the ration furnished by the 
Korean Government. We have prisoners of war which were not in 
the peacetime budget, so to speak. There are certain comfort items 
furnished in front lines that are included in this budget, which would 
not be included in a normal budget. 

General Honnen. Also operational rations? 

General MarsHauu. There is an increase of operational rations, 
which is included in the overseas cost. 

General Horkan. It is more expensive than the normal ration. 
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Mr. Forp. In the figures you give, to indicate the changes, there 
was $70 million-plus—$73 million. Could you, here, give us a little 
more detail and breakdown of that, and, if necessary, supplement it 
for the record? 

General Marsnatu. I would be very glad to supplement it. | 
believe .it-would be rather detailed to go into it. If it is permissible, 
I would like to furnish it for the record. 

I had broken it down, the $73 million, which is detailed in the 
record, and the $7 million, which is in project 1220. That is detailed 
in the record. That is offset, then, by certain strength reductions 
and price reductions. 

Mr. Forp. Those offsetting figures are the $40 million and the 
$9 million? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. If you would put in the record at this point a some- 
what detailed summary, it will be available for the use of the Members 
when this bill reaches the floor? 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

19538, and 


Summary of differences between the poet subsistence budget, Jan. 1 
the revised budget, May 13, 1953 


[In thousands] 


Project 1210, procurement of subsistence: 
Decreases: 
Amount due to decrease man-years for consumption___.-.. —$25, 544 
Amount due to decrease in food costs i —15, 359 
Amount of decrease in supply pipeline, due to decrease in 
ending strength _ _ _ - : : : 7% —9, 670 


Total, project 1210 decreases 


Increases: 
Amount due to ine reased consumption of prepackaged opera- 
tional-type rations . +$7, 422 
Amount to provide for increased costs for continuance of 
combat in Korea: 
1. Combat support for United States mili- 
tary personnel above normal O/S 
feeding costs oe atbaiskicd) MMA, OUR 
. ROK integrated with U.S. Army --_- +13, 691 
3. ROK forces, other than with U.S. Army. $21, 100 
4. Prisoners of war +15, 938 
_ Comfort items for frontline troops and 
prisoners of war__-- +11, 039 
sao ah +73, 539 


Total, project 1210 increases 


Project 1220, commutation: 
Decreases: 
Amount due to decrease in number of men on detached 
service Tap sy! 
Amount due to decrease in number of men authorized to 
mess separately — 5, 138 
Amount due to decrease in number of applicants for enlist- 
ment hae ' . ademas —1,010 


Total, project 1220 decreases _-__--. cous sil 


Overall increase in subsistence revised budget program 1200- - 
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CoMMUTATION OF RATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1220, you started to give us the basis for 
the change. 

General MarsHa.u. The basis for the change in project 1220 comes 
about in 2 ways; | is a decrease in strength. The second is a reduction 
of 5 cents per day on commuted rations, which is a directed reduction. 
For last year, the ration was $1.20. That is the commuted ration. 
Today, the authorization is for $1.15. 

Mr. Forp. What is the amount, based on the reduction in strength? 
The original budget, in comparison with the present budget, is what | 
am speaking of. 

General MarsHauu. I would have to break that out, sir. I have 
all of it together. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that for the record? 

And“also, will you give the savings resulting from the decrease in 
cost, which you indicated was 5 cents? 

General MarsHa.v. I can break both of those down. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of differences between fiscal year 1953 program and fiscal year 1954 
revised budget estimate for commutation of rations 


Amount due to decrease in number of men on detached service $1, 407, 075 
Amount due to decrease in number of men authorized to mess 

separately ; : 1, 889, 094 
Amount due to decrease in commutation rate from $1.20 to $1.15 3, 713, 545 
Amound due to decrease in number of applicants for enlistment 189, 170 


Total decrease _ - 7, 198, 884 


Summary of differences between the original estimate, Jan. 1, 1953, and the 
revised estimate, May 13, 1953, for commutation of rations 


Amount due to decrease in number of men on detached service _- $1, 064, 687 
Amount due to decrease in number of men authorized to mess sep- 

arately : 5, 137, 739 
Amount due to change in rate : 0 
Amount due to decrease in number of applicants for enlistment 1, 010, 868 


Total decrease 7, 213, 294 


Mr. Forp. The change in cost; is that simply the result of a figure 
at a more recent date than you had in the original budget? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. Once each year, or oftener, if neces- 
sary, the Secretary of Defense reviews the cost of the ration. As a 
result of the review this year, they have reduced the commuted ration 
from $1.20 to $1.15. 

You remember when we came in with the 1953 budget, originally 
we had a ration of $1.21. Now, the ration has been reducad to $1.14. 
The ration this year is $1.09 for the Zone of the Interior and $1.23 
for overseas. 

As the $1.15 is in between perhaps it will provide too much in some 
instances for the man in the interior but not enough for the man 
overseas. As I stated, that is a directed figure furnished to us. 

Mr. Forp. What is the date of the figure you use in your rations 
for the budget that is now before us? 

General MarsuHauv. February 1953. The ration for that month 
was $1.09. Off the record. 





(Discussion off the record.) 
General Horxan. Last year it was $1.14 and this year $1.09. 
That is the 5 cents, Mr. Sikes, we promised you last year. 


PROCUREMENT OF BUTTER AND MARGARINE 


Mr. Forp. Recent!y the announcement was made by the Depart- 
ment of the Army that the Army was acquiring from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation substantial stocks of butter. Will you bring us 
up to date on that situation? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. We could put in the record this 
statement. I would like to read it, if you so desire. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that? 

General MArsHALL (reading) 


PROCUREMENT OF BUTTER AND OLEOMARGARINE 


sy letters of 13 and 15 April, Commodity Credit Corporation offered to transfer 
up to 50 million pounds of sutplus butter at 15 cents per pound provided this 
butter was used by Department of Army in lieu of other spreads, On May 13, 
the Quartermaster General was directed to accept this offer. Price of 15 cents 
per pound is f. o. b. those warehouses where Commodity Credit Corporation had 
the butter stored. All costs of processing to meet military requirements will be 
borne by Department of Army. Normal butter requirements and quantities for 
resale in commissaries will be procured in the open market as usual. 

From 1932 through 1949, the annual appropriation acts for the Military 
Establishment prohibited the use of appropriated funds for the purchase of 
oleomargarine or butter substitutes for other than cooking purposes, except to 
supply an expressed preference therefor, or for use where climatic or other condi- 
tions rendered the use of butter impracticable. When tke appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1950 was under consideration, the appropriation committee decided 
to remove the foregoing limitation as being unduly restrictive in imposing a legal 
limitation upon what should properly be a matter of administrative discretion in 
the operation of the Army, The committee stated that for the foregoing reason, 
“and in the interest of public economies, the committee has deleted the proviso.’’ 

In the past, whether oleomargarine or butter would be served by the Army 
has been a discretionary matter. The policy in effect has been that butter and 
oleomargarine could be used interchangeably. The detrmination of the quanti- 
ties of oleomargarine or butter required for all purposes was ‘the responsibility 
of the local commander. 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the net result of this as far as the Army budget 
is concerned? 

General Horxan. Of course, this reduced butter that we will buy, 
and we are buying 1 million pounds now from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation- 

General MARSHALL. Reduced oleo, not butter. 

General Horkxan. I mean, the amount of butter we are buying— 
you take over and I will keep quite. 

General MarsHatu. The amount of butter we will buy under this 
program will reduce the amount of other spreads we would have bought 
at the same price, because we are getting the butter at the same price 
as the other spreads are quoted. So, there is no change in budget 
requirements. We still have to buy the other butter that we had to 
buy at the higher price. 

Mr. Forp. The net effect, then, is that you are buying the amount 
of butter that you had previously anticipated, plus this amount of 
butter 
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General MarsnHatt. In lieu of other spreads. 

Mr. Forp. Have there been any adverse actions from any sources 
as a result of this directive? 

General Horkan. We have heard none, sir. It is just going into 
effect. 

General MarsHaLuL. You notiee our directive was dated 13 May. 
I doubt if there has been any opportunity for that. 

Mr. Sixes. How much butter are you buying for this special pur- 
pose from the Government? 

General Horkan. One million pounds. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know the total amount of butter that has been 
purchased and stored by the Government? 

General Horkan. I understand—this is not an official figure—142 
million pounds. 

Mr. Sixes. How long will the million pounds that you are going to 
purchase provide for your requirements? 

General Horkan. Approximately 15 days against Army and Air 
Force requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. Will the cost of butter for the purpose which you have 
outlined be comparable to the cost of the other spreads that would be 
used ordinarily? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir, The price of 15 cents a pound paid 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, plus approximately 2 cents 
which will be necessary for processing, making a total of 17 cents a 
pound, is comparable to bids now received for other spreads. 

Mr. Forp. The net result from the Army’s budget point of view 
is no change? 

General MarsHaty. No change. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Forp. I think for the record we ought to have certain sheets 
from the justifications included in the printed hearing. ‘The ones I 
refer to are pages 36, 38, 39, 40, and 42. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SUBSISTENCE 


Direct obligations -by-project.and subproject 
Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


| Actual, fiscal 


> ~et ¢ roy i . 
Project and subproject year 1952 


1210 | Procurement of subsistence supplies $676, 449,817 | $527,501,451 | $505, 167, 335 
1220 | Commutation of rations.._-.- 100, 000,000 | 111, 902, 549 104, 703, 665 


Total, direct obligations | 776, 449, 817 639, 404, 000 609, 871, 000 
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Part I. Justification of funds required 


I. Funds required for consumption (365 days): 
For rations in kind—continental United States: Estimate 
(a) Army enlisted personnel_____-_---- _. $218, 206, 575 
Deduction for absentees__- — 26, 184, 789 
Net for Army enlisted personnel - 192, 021, 786 
(b) Army enlisted patients, tubercular ____- ‘ 722, 375 
(c) Army enlisted patients, other 6, 554, 274 


Subtotal for continental United States 199, 298, 435 


For rations in kind, Oversea Command: 
(a) Army enlisted personnel i 231, 196, 302 
Deduction for absentees —9, 247, 852 
Net for Army enlisted personnel - - - - 221, 948, 450 
(b) Army enlisted patients,.tubereular______- 92, 096 
(c) Army enlisted patients, other _- odie AY 4, 377, 945 


Subtotal for Oversea Command. 226, 418, 491 


Il. Use of operational rations: 

Funds required to cover the excess cost of issuing pre- 
packed operational type rations in lieu of the standard 
rations. The issue of operational rations is necessary 
in fiscal year 1954 for combat in Korea and to simulate 
combat conditions during maneuvers and field-training 
exercises. 

The average unit cost of the operational rations to 
be rotated is $2.1604 as compared to an average world- 
wide unit cost of the standard ration of $1.1550. The 
excess cost per operational ration is $1.0054. 

The $15,081,000 requested will cover the excess cost 
of. issuing. and replacing -15 million. operational type 
rations for combat in Korea and for maneuvers and 
training purposes. 

15 million rations at $1.0054 excess cost per ration 15, 081, 000 


Total funds required for consumption, excluding 
Korea __- abe , ‘ : : 440, 797, 926 
Ill. Purchase of limited procurement-type items ; . 495, 591 
IV. Standard-stock items for experimental purposes 3, 720 
V. Tripartite standardization items to be supplied to United 
Kingdom and Canada 689 
Total project 1210, excluding Korea and pipeline 
adjustments gawe 441, 297, 926 
VI. Consumption costs due to Korean war: 
(a) Army personnel_ ; ; 8, 431, 500 
(b) Air Force personnel____ 1, 679, 000 
(c) Marine Corps personnel _- : 1, 660, 750 
(d) ROK with U. 5. Army__- 1, 022, 000 
(e) ROK with U. 8S. Army__- 12, 668, 712 
(f) ROK Marines and Navy. ' 1, 035, 669 
(9) ROK Army - --- | LO, 785,920 
(hk) ROK Air Force- 1 278, 240 
(i) Prisoners of war___- ‘ 15, 938, 090 
(7) Comfort items: 
(1) U. 8. military personnel - 7, 682, 119 
(2) ROK with U. 8. Army-- 1, 515, 626 
(3) ROK Army 1, 264, 027 


(4) Prisoners of war- . : 577, 430 
Total Korean cost - - - ; + 73, 


! Partial ration support 
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Part I, Justification of funds required—Gontinued 


VII. Pipeline adjustment: 
(a) U.S. military personnel: Estimate 
CONUS strength decrease__ ‘ —$1, 101, 894 
O/S strength decrease. - -10, 465, 199 
(6) ROK military personnel strength increase t , 897, 419 


Total pipeline adjustment 9, 669, 674 


Total program 1210-- 505, 167, 335 


Part II. Justification of funds requested 


(a) Payment of monetary subsistence allowance to enlisted per- 
sonnel on detached service in a nontravel status, including 
enlisted personnel on recruiting duty and duty with the 
civilian components of the Army 
(b) Payment of commuted rations for enlisted personnel while 
on leave or otherwise authorized to mess separately 
(c) Purchase of meals for applicants for enlistment, including 
selectees while held under observation to determine fitness 
for service: 
(1) Army 906, 670 
(2) Air Force 504, 160 


Total, project 1220 703. 665 
ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. For the benefit of some of us who have not been on this 
committee before, could you explain just how the Army’s stock fund is 
operated in this situation? 

General MarsHatit. To make it as simple as possible, sir, in 
establishing a stock fund you are, in effect, establishing a separate 
corporation and you are setting up in business to do a wholesale 
distribution. 

Therefore, our procedure is transfer the depot stocks of subsistence, 
including anything that is due in from procurement, and any cash 
that is on hand, to this stock fund and capitalize it for a given number 
of dollars. 

Inthe stock fund for the Army, as different from a commercial 
corporation, we are pretty well aware of what the potential customer 
demand will be for a year, because we know who will buy from us, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Therefore, we know that, for instance, 
in fiscal year 1954, if | may speak from memory now because | don't 
have my stock fund data with me, our estimate was approximately 
$800 million of sales. 

The next thing was to find out what is necessary to support $800 
million worth of business. Therefore, you have to have a stock level 
at ‘your depot. You have to allow a certain amount of lead time for 
procurement between the time you place the order and receive the 
goods. You have to have a certain amount of time allowed for turn- 
around of your money; even in the processing between funds it takes 
a certain amount of time for that money to reach back in and be 
available. 

Therefore, we set up, as my Memory serves me, approximately 
$480 million of the capital of a stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the total or is that strictly for subsistence 
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General MarsHauu. Only for subsistence. This is the subsistence 
branch of the Army division—$480 million would be necessary. as 
capital to do business of approximately $800 million a year. In 
other words, your turnover would be 1 plus. 

That, in brief, is the way we set the stock fund up. Therefore, 
every requisition that comes from a post, camp, or station to a depot 
instead of being an issue is now a sale. The requisition is priced, the 
shipping ticket is priced, and that transaction is recorded, consolidated, 
and sent in to our office once a month, at which time there is a charge 
made against this appropriation based on actual issues. 

Any purchases from the market will be by the stock fund and not 
by this appropriation. The purpose of the stock fund is to give you 
a certain amount of flexibility. It is “no-year money.” Therefore, 
you can take advantage of the market changes rather than if a market 
happens to be favorable in June, and if you ‘have to take : advantage of 
it, you can do that or, in July, regardless of what month it is, you can 
take advantage of those market changes. 

And in that way you are able to keep your stocks balanced by the 
availability of this continuing turnover of funds. It is a revolving 
fund. 

CAPITALIZATION OF STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. When was the stock fund capitalized? 

General MarsHauu. The Army stock fund was capitalized on 
July 1, 1951. That is the Army stock fund as a whole. 

Mr. Forp. That included subsistence and everything? 

General MarsHau. It did not at that time include subsistence, 
At that time the only division was clothing and equipage. 

The next stock fund was the defense supply, which is handled at the 
Secretary level. It is the agency that supplies all the stationery and 
office supplies to the Pentagon and all off equipment in Washington. 
That is a branch of the Army stock fund. The next to be established 
is the subsistence stock fund on July 1, 1953. 

In clothing and equipage we had a fund last,vear. It tells this com- 
mittee and others the actual issues necessary for a given year, whereas 
under the previous method of budgeting you would have to apply any 
overages or underages in your budget and it would be a balancing 
budget. So there is a difference there as far as the reviewing authority 
is concerned. You get a better picture of the consumption cost of a 
given commodity. 

Our plan is that as to subsistence on July 1 we hope to be able to 
go across the board, July 1, 1954, and place general supplies under 
a stock fund. Then we will have the quartermaster supplies in their 
entirety under a stock fund, with maybe one exception, petroleum. 
I am convinced that petroleum, which you do not stock, should not 
be under a stock fund, That is something in the future. Maybe 
we can work that out. But, generally speaking, the quartermaster 
supply will be on a stock-fund basis, because when you state ‘‘quarter- 
master supply”? you are talking of common items. Common items 
are what have been laid down as most susceptible to the stock fund. 


PROCUREMENT FOR OTHER BRANCHES OF SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. Do you handle the procurement for all branches of 
the service? 
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General MarsHaLu. We will handle procurement, sir. It is one 
of the intangibles. We will handle the procurement for the Air 
Foree, and shipment, and will bill them. 

Mr. Forp. Just as the Army will bill the stock fund? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. We will buy with our own 
procurement offices and with our own procurement program, sufficient 
food for the Air Force. It will be shipped to the Air Force and billed. 

Mr. Forp. Precisely the way the Army will do it in fiseal 1954? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. For the Navy, our practice is 
that while we buy, we buy with Navy money, and the contracts are 
immediately forwarded to the Navy. So that the advantage is in the 
centralization of the purchase, centralization of contact with the 
ndustry. That is the difference between the way we will handle it 
for the Air Force and for the Navy, because the Navy had their own 
stock fund. 

We buy with their money and then they handle it from there on. 
For the Air Force we pay the bills and make the shipments. 

Mr. Forp. The Navy has their own stock fund for subsistenc 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miutrer. Is the reason for that the fact that the Navy had a 
quartermaster setup, and the Air Firce did not? 

General MarsHatt. The Navy has had a stock fund since 1892. 

Mr. Mitier. You continued that on, but no comparable organiza- 
tion has been established in the Air Force similar to our Army Quarter- 
master? 

General MarsHatu. No, sir. The Air Force has what in the Navy 
amounts to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; the Air Materiel 
Command as differentiated from the Army with seven technical 
services. 

Mr. Mixiuer. You merely purchase for the Navy, but from then 
on it is their money and they handle it 

General MarsHaty. Administer all contracts, handle all shipments 
and handle all details relating to that purchase. As you say, Mr. 
Miller, the Air Force, had no comparable setup. 

Mr. Miuuer. But by purchasing through your stock fund there is 
no competitive bidding or any of the difficulties that used to be 
criticized where one service was bidding against the other service 
for the same thing? 

General MarsHau. That is right. 


DESIRABILITY OF STOCK-FUND PROGRAM FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Forp. Are you convinced that the stock-fund program for 
subsistence to be set up in fiscal 1954 is desirable from an operational 
point of view? 

General MarsHAuu. I would say this, Mr. Chairman, if we are 
roing to set the stock-fund up—we have been working now for about 
9 months, day and night, to get ready for it—I would say it is desirable 
at this time. 

If we are going to do it, let’s do it now, at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, because there is a terrific amount of detail accounting, 
accounting procedures that must be set up to report a stock-fund 
operation ‘that is not necessary for a normal issue operation. 

We are in a commercial business. Therefore we must come up 
once a month now with a commercial financial statement. When 





you apply that in a small operation, it is not so bad, but when you apply 
it United States wide in 20 depots, 3 purchasing offices, then you begin 
to get into a pretty large-si ed operation, and the principal difficulty 
is training your GS-3’s, 4 s, and 5’s who have been pune hing a machine, 
whereas now those people must become accountants. That is one of 
the principal difficulties. 

To answer your specific question, I will say ves, that if we are going 
to have a stock fund, let’s have it now. We are ready, as ready as we 
can be. ‘There will be a lot of bugs to iron out, as in any operation. 
We have started. We might as well go ahead. 


SUBSISTENCE FOR MILITARY ACADEMY CADETS 


Mr. Forp. How does the Army handle the subsistence for the Mili- 
tary Academy cadets? 

General MarsHAuu. It is sold to the Military Academy. They 
have their own appropriation. They buy through local purchase and 
they requisition on our depot. 

Any requisition must be accompanied by money. 

Mr. Forp. Are you familiar with what has been set up in this budget 
as their subsistence per cadet? 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. We do not handle the Military 
Academy at all. 

General HonneEN. It is $1.35 for the cadet ration. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that by law the Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy determines the subsistence cost not only for 
the Naval Academy but for the Military Academy. 

General PowrEtt. That is correct. The law provides, I believe, 
that the subsistence furnished the cadets will conform to that furnished 
the midshipmen. Therefore, the determination of the ration allow- 
ance for the cadets is as determined by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Forp. Would you submit for the record that statutory 
authority? 

General Powe... Yes, sir, we will submit the statutory reference. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Ration ALLOWANCES FOR CAbETs AT UNITED States Miuirary ACADEMY 

Ration allowances for cadets at the United States Military Academy are estabe 
lished by law, based on authority vested with the Secretary of the Navy. 

(1) Seetion 901A, title 34, United States Code, dated August 2, 1946, reads in 
part: 

‘‘Midshipmen and cadets shall be allowed a ration, or commutation thereof in 
money, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe.” 

(2) Section 508, title V, Career Compensation Act of 1949, reads in part: 

“Cadets at the United States Military Academy * * * shall be entitled to 
receive * * * allowances as now or hereafter provided by law for midshipmen in 
the Navy * * *,.” 

Mr. Forp. What, in this budget, is proposed for the Military 
Academy for subsistence per cadet? 

General Powe. $1.35 per cadet per day. 

Mr. Forp. That is similar to the Naval Academy allowance? 

General Powe... Yes, sir; that is a uniform determination. 

Mr. Forp. That is what is worked out in practice 

‘ s . . r S 

General Marsnatu. May I clarify something there? The chair- 
man mentioned this buaget. You mentioned the Army budget rather 
than this portion of it. here is nothing in this particular portion— 
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Mr. Forp. Then the Quartermaster Corps has no control over W hat 
the Military Academy uses per cadet on for subsistence? 
General Marsuauu. That is correct, 


CONSIDERATION OF ABSENTEE RATE IN COMPUTING RATION RATE 


Mr. Forp. In figuring up your subsistence, do you take into con- 
sideration any absentee rate or ratio? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. You have a classified section, sir 
It is page 38, but in the classified section it would be page 1. You 
notice under 1 (a) the second entry is ‘Deduction for absentees.”’ 
That amounts to 12 percent in the United States, and then down 
below there under ‘‘Overseas commands,” the deduction amounts to 
t percent. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the use of that figure? 

General MarsHa.u. There have been several surveys made by 
the three services. This figure is a determination made after the 
results of those studies by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Miuuer. Based on experience? 

General MarsHauu. Based on experience and progressive study. 

Mr. Sixes. Then it is an arbitrary deduction that you make on the 
anticipated purchases because of your experience in the past? 

General MarsHau. That is correct, sir. The second point is to 
make the unit cost of the ration apply to those men actually fed rather 
than to the total strength. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that in the presentation of the 
Navy budget they do not use any absentee figure. 

General Honnen. I am afraid we can’t amswer that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I mention that because that information has been 
given to the committee. Your testimony has indicated that this 12 
percent figure was across the board for all branches of the service. 

General Marswauu. No, I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. If | 
did, I gave you a bad impression. The 12-percent reduction is that 
which is for the Army. 

Mr. Mruter. You mean, all branches? 

General MarsHauu. The Secretary of Defense made this decision, 
as far as we were concerned, for the Army. What deductions he 
made for the Navy and Air Force, I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Miuuer. The general meant with all branches of the Army 
service? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. I am glad you made that 
correction. 

Mr. Forp. Perhaps I misunderstood what you had said. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think he did say that. 

General MarsHauu. We did testify last year, sir, to our knowledge 
of the computing of certain rations. It is my understanding that the 
Navy: in figuring their ration costs for a given period, figure the 
issues from the stock fund for this given period, we will say one-quarter 
of a year, and divide those issues in dollars by the number of men in 
the Navy, thereby arriving at a unit cost. 

The difference is when we would do that same gyration, we would 
divide by the number of men actually fed. I would suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, if there are any further details, that we would refer the 
the matter to General Moore over here, who could give you the 
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Secretary of Defense’s picture. Mine is merely information gathered 
from various sources. 

Mr. Forp. General Moore, do you have anything to add at this 
point? 

General Moore. If the committee likes, I will have a statement 
prepared for the record showing the methods of the computation in 
the Navy as compared with the Army. This can be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(A statement was filed with the committee). 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATE FOR ARMY ENLISTED PERSONNEL SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Forp. In the budget submitted for the Army enlisted per- 
sonnel, subsistence, the figure is $1:09, more or less? 

General MArsHA... Yes, sir; in the United States. 

Mr. Forp. What was the figure in the original budget submitted? 

General MarsHa.u. $1.14. 

Mr. Forp. Will you give us at this point the basis for that reduc- 
tion? 

General Marswauu. The original figure was based on the cost of 
rations furnished in July and August of 1952. The figure furnished 
in this budget is based on the ration cost of February 1953. 

Mr. Forp. That reduction is strictly based on a change in cost? 

General Marsnatu. A reduction in price; in other words, a reduc- 
tion in the price of food. 

Mr. Forp. And the figure of $1.09 in this budget compares with 
what figure in fiscal year 1953? 

General MarsHaALL. 1953 was the same as the original 1954 
budget, $1.14. 

General Horxan. A 5-cent drop in the ration. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any discernible change at this date? 

General MarsHatui. Between February and now there has been 
no particular movement one way or another. 

Mr. Miuuer. 1 think it might be well to put in the record that the 
change in price does not affect the quantity or quality of the ration 
in any way; is that correct? 

General MarsHauu. That is correct, sir. If I might explain for 
the benefit of the committee, our practice over a great number of 
years has been rather than to attempt to forecast the market, would 
be to pick the latest available month and project that price, so that 
should the market go up or down you would bave a base to start from 
in a future determination of whether you needed more money or less. 

For instance, the year before last we were forced to come in with 
a deficiency. <A deficiency was set on the time as of then as compared 
to today’s price, and you had something concrete to study. 


COMPUTATION OF A RATION 


Mr. Forp. In figuring that $1.09 for fiscal 1954, and in figuring 
the cost in fiscal 1953, what does that include? How do you arrive 
at that figure? 

General Marsnauu. If I might take a little time, Mr. Chairman, 
I can explain the way ve compute a ration. To start with, the 
Army ration and the Air Force ration, incidentally, are based on an 
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Executive order. The Executive order includes 39 components or 
‘ategories of food. That was determined quite a few years back. 


GARRISON RATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Will you submit for the record at this point those 
items? 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


GARRISON RaTION ALLOWANCES 


Executive Order No. 5952, November 23, 1932, prescribes the garrison ration 
as follows: 4a 
The garrison ration is that prescribed in time of peace for all persons entitled 
to ration, except under specific conditions for which other rations are prescribed, 
and consists of the following: 
Article Quantity | Article Quantity 
Meat:! 2 | Beverages: 
Bacon Z 2 Coffee, roasted or roasted 
Beef, fresh °____ 10 and ground OZ 
Chicken, fresh ; 2 Cocoa OZ 
Pork, fresh f Tea Oz 
Milk: 4 


hae d Milk, evaporated OZ 
Dry vegetables and cereals: Milk. fresh ae 


Beans oz 
Rice oz 
Rolled oats OZ 


Eggs, fresh : l 


| Lard: 
Lard Oz 
: Lard substitute OZ 
Fresh vegetables: Butter : oz 
Beans, stril R, canned _ oz Flour, wheat 5 i 
Corn, canned OZ Baking powder __.- OZ 
Onions 0% Macaroni-_--- aia 
Peas, canned OZ Cheese oz 
) € » g ‘ : 
I otatoes OZ Sugar a iin we a OZ 
Tomatoes, canned OZ Cinnamon 1 oz 
Fruit: Flavoring, extract otebyO8es 
Apples, canned. OZ. - wt Pepper, black... .........08 
Jam or preserves _ ____0z ‘7 Pickles, cucumber 
Peaches, canned_---_-_oz_- ; Salt _ - 
Pineapple, canned __-_-_oz_- . Sirup 
Prunes as 3 Vinegar 


—-* 


NON hb N Ww 





In Alas<a the beef com >onent will be increased by 10 percent, the bacon component by 3344 percent 
and the vegetable com »onent by 20 percent 
? On Thanksgiving Day and on Christmas Day the meat com >onent will be as follows: Turkey, drawn, 
25 o-mnces; t irkey, undrawn, 28 ounces. ' 
Alternate fore and hind quarters 
4 In the Philippine Islands and at remote stations where it is impracticable to procure fresh milk, the milk 
allowance will be 6 ounces of eva>orated milk 
’ When it is imvracticable to baXe soft bread, or if for any reason it is more economical to purchase than to 
bake it, soft bread will be a com >onent in lie 1 of an eq Jal quantity of flour In such instances it is prescribed 
that 8 ounces of bread, soft, and 4 ounces of flour will be the com onent in lieu of the flour component. 


General MarsHa.v. It also includes the quantity per man per day 
allowed for those different categories of foods. At any given point or 
any given day the value of those quantities totaled equals what is 
called the garr.son ration. 

The garrison ration is the basis on which we establish our cost per 
man per day. That is the allowable. In other words, we cannot go 
above that figure. 

To go from the garrison ration to the field ration in our compute- 
tions, we get from each area, each post, camp, and station throughout 
the world, the cost of food actually issued, keeping in mind they must 
stay within the figures shown for the garrison ration, 
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However, as was brought out last year, there are different locales, 
different types of activity, different types of people. There are some 
65 feeding areas, as we call them, throughout the world. 

The post menu board is allowed a variation within that total figure. 
In other words, they do not have to feed what the master menu calls 
for. They can feed anything within that master menu providing it is 
within the price set by the garrison ration. 


FIELD RATION 


As a result of the reports which come in from all over the world, we 
determine what was actually fed, and by computation, reduce that to a 
figure which is called the fieldration. That does not necessarily mean 
that it will balance with the garrison ration. In many cases, it will 
be 1 or 2 cents a ration lower. That is how we arrive at this figure. 
This is an experience figure projected against the figure set as the cost 
of food on a given date. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand you to say that from your experience, 
your garrison ration, the master-menu figure, is several cents higher 
than your field ration which you 

General MarsHa.t. It varies anywhere from half a cent to 2 cents, 
depending on the food fed, keeping in mind that the prices in the 
United States, for instance, may vary. There are six different areas 
of prices for the various items in the food categories. 

To give you a concrete example, on a field ration of $1.05 for a 
given period, we found that there were 19,600,000 rations issued, and 
the cost of the food was $20,686,000. Therefore, we came out with 
$1.05, which was almost the same as the garrison ration. That varies 
from one to another. 

There have been times when the garrison ration is 1 to 2 cents 
different. Other times, it has only been one-half cent different. That 
is the basis. 

In arriving at this field ration, there are still certain messes on the 
garrison ration. -I think hospital messes, for instance, are still on the 
garrison ration. So we compute the issues made under the field ra- 
tion at the figure that we have arrived at, and the issues made under 
the garrison ration, and average, a weighted average, to come out 
with the food cost of the field ration. 

In addition to that food cost, starting with the cost of food at 
$1.05, we must add procurement transportation. We have added an 
inspection service by the Department of Agriculture. We have added 
damage, spoilage, wasted, and fire losses in storage. We have added 
losses in transit, and minor discrepancies in commissaries. This 
totals 4 cents. 

So, the $1.05 and the 4, make the $1.09. That is the value of the 
field ration included in this budget. Therefore, as you can see, we 
have included in the cost of this ration those various factors above 
the food cost. 

That, in brief, is the way that we arrive at the field ration. 


OVERSEAS RATION 


The overseas ration, of course, has this difference. You start with 
approximately the same food cost, plus the overseas pack. You have 
to keep in mind that you have an overseas pack to throw on top of the 
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$1.05, and you come out with $1.13, as your basic food cost, including 
in certain cases, any issues of combat rations for turnover purposes. 

To that, then, you must add not 4 cents, but 10 cents, because of 
additional losses in transit overseas, especially where you have indig- 
enous personnel handling your food in the overseas areas. And these 
are based on experience over 20 years, progressively brought up to 
date. These surveys are made continually throughout these areas to 
arrive at these various factors that we use to determine the losses, 
procurement transportation, and so forth, as we go through. 

That is done in each one of these 65 feeding stations and each post, 
camp, and station within that area. So, we feel we do have a pretty 
comprehensive picture of what is included in this ration. It has been 
borne out over a period of years by the actual experience of the food 
fed, and apparently to the satisfaction of the soldier, at a minimum of 
waste, because we watch our garbage cans. 

That, of course, makes it more interesting in conducting this survey 
that we have discussed earlier in the meeting, because we feel we 
have done a tremendous amount of work in keeping this cost to the 
exact actual disbursement of funds. What we are after is to reduce 
that cost. I hope, sir, that answers your question as to how this 
ration was arrived at. 

Mr. Forp. You took the February 1953 figure to arrive at your 
master food cost, which figure was $1.09? 

General MarsHALu. One correction, sir. When you speak of 
master food cost, I believe you are referring back to the garrison 
ration. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

General MarsHaAuu. The figure was based on issuing worldwide, 
and was a field ration, rather than a garrison ration. The February 
figure was that which was arrived at after al) these other computations 
that I have just described had been made. 

Mr. Miturr. Weighting the garrison ration and the field ration in 
proportion, and then getting the composite average? 

General MarsHALL, Yes, sir; on a weighte d- basis, rather than 
just an average basis. 

Mr. Forp. The $1.05 figure was the actual raw food cost? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What items went in to make up the $1.09 figure, and 
what was the actual figure for each? 

General Marsa... I have to go into four decimals on that. Pro- 
curement transportation was 0.0229. 

Mr. Forp. What is that? 

General MarsHauu. If I may, I may put this in 

Mr. Forp. Would you put it in the record, and then give us some 
explanation? 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 





Computation of the daily per capita cost continental United States within prescribed 
amounts 


RAW FOOD COST (INVOICE COST) 
Field ration $1. 0518 
Garrison ration 1. 0632 


WEIGHTED BY RATES OF ISSUE! 
Cost Rate of issue 


Percent 
Field ration 77 $97. 5755 
Garrison ration 7. 23 7. 6869 


Total 100. 00 105. 2624 


Average weighted value of ration 1.0526 
LOSSES AND ADDITIONAL COSTS FACTORS 
Percent Cost 


Procurement transportation 2.17 $0. 0229 
Inspection service, Department of Agriculture .04 . 0004 
Damage, spoilage, wastage, and fire losses in storage 1.00 0105 
Losses in transit 50 0063 
Minor discrepancies in commissaries 20 | 0021 
Total percentage 
Total cost of losses and additional cost 0412 


Total daily per capita cost (rate per day) 1.0938 


' Issue of operational type rations for purpose of rotation are not included. Funds required for the excess 


cost of operational rations costs over field and garrison rations costs are based on the number of rations to 
be rotated and are carried as a separate item in the budget estimate 


Computation of the daily per capita cost oversea commands within prescribed amounts 


RAW FOOD COST (INVOICE COST) 
Field ration 
Garrison ration 


WEIGHTED BY RATES OF ISSUE! 


Rate of 


issue Total 


Percent 
Field ration 95. 0 | $107 
Garrison ration 5.0 5 


Total . 100. 0 


112. 9f 


Average weighted value of ration... . -- . 1. 1290 


LOSSES AND ADDITIONAL COST FACTORS 


Gost 


Procurement transportation | $0. 0245 
Inspection service, Department of Agriculture | d . 0005 
Excess issues . 0113 
Damage, spoilage, wastage and fire losses in storage 3. . 0395 
Losses in trensit . 0305 
Minor discrepancies a 0023 
Pilferage : ; 0011 


Total percentage ; 
Total cost of losses and additional] costs a 1097 


Total daily per capita cost (rate per day) ; kien 1. 2396 


1 Issue of operational type rations for purpose of rotation are not included. Foods required for the excess 
cost of operational rations costs over field and garrison rations costs are based on the number of rations to be 
rotated and are carried as a separate item in the budget estimate 
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PROCUREMENT TRANSPORTATION 


General MarsHALL. Procurement transportation is transportation 
paid between the point of purchase and the point of first storage. We 
say here it costs us an average of 2 cents aration. That doesn’t mean 
that we pay procurement transportation ourselves on every item. It 
means that this is the result of totaling the procurement transportation 
actually paid for various categories of items. 

Some we buy f. o. b. destination. So we apply that total-dollar 
amount of transportation paid to the total, arriving at 2 cents. 

Then we have inspection service. We know what we pay to the 
Department of Agriculture each year for inspection. We divide that 
into the total number of dollars, and arrive at .0004. 

For damage, spoilage, wastage, and fire losses in storage, that is, as 
a result of applying known losses, known damage, to the total in arriv- 
ing at a figure of .0105. That is just as fine as you have to go into 
these things to come up with the figure. 

Losses in transit; that is, losses between vendors’ plants to the first 
point of storage, and our losses from the depot to post, camp, or station. 
That comes out to .0053. 

Minor discrepancies in commissaries, we permit two-tenths of 1 
percent for normal losses where vegetables go bad, and so forth. 
That totals $0.0021. 

Those added together come to $0.0412, which added to $1.0526 
total $1.0938. 

That same thing is applied to the overseas operation. 


ADDITIONAL COSTS OF OVERSEAS SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us, in the same way, how you figured 
it for the overseas operation? 

General Marsna.u. Yes, sir. To begin with, the food cost for 
-overseas, which includes your overseas pack, amounts to $1.1299. 

Mr. Mier. Is there a substantial amount of food purchased 
locally in these overseas areas? 

General MarsHaLL. When you say “‘substantial,’”’ sir, 1 would say 
no, compared to the total budget. In other words, your budget of 
$500 million will show, maybe, $20 million in local purchases. 

We are restricted from buying meat, which is 60 percent of your 
ration. 

Mr. Mituier. Eggs, fresh vegetables, and so forth? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, that kind of commodity we do buy over- 
seas. 

Mr. Mituer. Potatoes? 

General MarsHaLu. Some. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Forp. General, will you resume on that question of the break- 
down of additional costs on overseas subsistence? 

General MarsHatu, I believe I stopped with the food cost of 
$1.1299. Added to that cost would be procurement transportation, 
$0.0245; inspection service, Department of Agriculture, $0.0005; 
excess issues, $0.0113. By “excess issues’’ we are talking of a distribu- 
tion factor which is necessary in overseas areas that would not be 
necessary in the zone of the interior. 
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Mr. Forp. Can you give us a little more information on that? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. The excess issues are those issues necessary to 
insure adequate supply to troops in forward areas. As logically 
may be assumed, there is a certain amount of pilferage on trains 
going from Pusan up to the forward lines. Those issues are accomp- 
lished in excess in the rear areas, to insure that adequate supplies 
reach the forward distribution points. 

Mr. Forp. What part of your overall overseas subsistence ship- 
ments would go into the Korean area? 

Colonel Maxwe ut. As to the actual percentage of those shipments, 
I could not answer at this time, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a substantial figure, percentagewise? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Substantially 60 percent of our overseas 
strength would go forward to that area. 

Mr. Forp. But, in areas other than Korea, that factor would not 
be material? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is smaller than in Korea. You have 
pilferage in certain of your occupied areas 

Mr. Forp. And that is an overall average? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Yes, sir; based on a 6 months’ study which 
was made to determine just what those losses are. 

General MarsHALL. The same principle applies, Mr. Chairman, 
that we used on the other. You take the cost of a given area, and 
spread it over a total for computation purposes. 

To continue the item for damage, spoilage, wastage, and fire losses 
in storage, it amounts to $0.0395. 

Losses in transit, $0.0305, 

Mr. Forp. Is that in addition to, and over and above the other 

General MarsHau. Yes, sir. That is what happens in the United 
States, and aboard ship. 

Minor discrepancies in commissaries, the same figure we have in 
the zone of the interior, $0.0023. 

An item of pilferage, $0.0011. 


PILFERAGE LOSSES 


Colonel Maxwell, can you pick up that item of pilferage? 

Colonel Maxwetu. The pilferage losses are over and above your 
excess issue losses, which are, in some instances, attributable to pil- 
ferage. However, our pilferage losses are those losses which develop 
in the de pot stocks at the rear base areas in your overseas areas. 

Mr. Forp. Can you differentiate that closely between the two? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Our experience has shown the loss and the 
required excess issues shipment from your base deopts to your forward 
distribution points. The actual losses by pilferage from your base 
depot areas are developed as a result of inventory discrepancies 
which occur. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the total loss from pilferage? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Dollarwise, Mr. Sikes, I would have to apply 
that to our estimated figure here. I don’t have that. 

General MarsHatu. We could apply the $0.0011 and multiply it 
out and come pretty close. 

Mr. Forp. I think it ought to be broken out in the record. 
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Mr. Sixes. The decimal zero zero business doesn’t mean very 
much. Give us total figures. 

General Marsuatyu. That is the cost per ration. 

General Horxan. Mr. Sikes, will it be satisfactory if we apply that 
figure and come up with a dollar loss? 

Mr. Sixes. That will be helpful, if you will. Excess issue is what, 
other than pilferage? Obviously, that doesn’t include all of it. 

General MarsHauu. Actually, Mr. Sikes, it is the increase in our 
stock level at the front-line area that you would have from time to 
time. It includes the pilferage, a certain amount of it. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it more or less stabilized? Is it less than it would be 
under less favorable conditions? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. It is a progressive study. It 
changes from time to time. This figure is the result of a 6 months’ 
study. 

LOSSES AND ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Mituier. Would that figure include loss by spoilage and enemy 
action, as well as pilferage? 

General MarsHauu. Yes; the enemy action and other pilferage 
actions are included in the extra 10 cents that is in this budget. 

Mr. Miuupr. That is all included in that figure? 

General MarsHa.u. I think to give you the figure, Mr. Sikes, we 
should include the combat figure, too. That totals $0.1097, or 11 
cents, which added to the $1.13, comes up to $1.2396 for the overseas 
ration. 

Mr. Forp. Then, as to these parts of cents that you have given, 
they will be reflected in the record in dollars in each instance? 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any change in this breakdown from fiscal 
year 1954 to the fiscal year 1953 to 1952? 

General MarsHAuLu. Budgetwise, the fiscal year 1953 was on a 
peacetime basis, and would not include certain things that we have 
in this budget. In this particular item, there is no change, no, sir, 
that is, as far as the approach is concerned. There may be a change 
in the detailed figures because, as I say, we make progressive studies, 
and these change from year to year. As far as the approach, it is the 
same. 

Mr. Forp. The system is the same, but the result may be somewhat 
different? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the figures which you could furnish for the 
record as to what your experience was in the fiscal year 1951, 1952, 
1953, and what you propose in the fiscal year 1954? 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. I might quote it in total at this 
time: 3.7 percent for all of these losses in the United States in 1951; 
in 1952, 2.8 percent; in 1953, 2.96 percent; in 1954, 3.91 percent. 

1952 and 1953 were straight peacetime budgets; 1954 and 1951 
include combat. 

Mr. Forp. In your final figures for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, 
you eventually use them for combat? 

General MarsHa.u. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Couldn’t you furnish for the record what your actual 
use was for those years, and what you propose for the fiscal year 1953? 





General MarsHa.u. I would like to insert that in the record. 

Mr. Forp. If you would do that on a comparative-chart basis, to 
show what changes have taken place, as you gave them to us for the 
fiscal year 1954, it would be fine. 

General MarsHa.t. Right, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Losses and additional requirements provided for in the fiscal year 1954 Department of 
of the Army revised budget estimate for subsistence in addition to raw food costs 


Continental United States: Cost 
Procurement transportation _... $4, 718, 724 
Inspection service, U. 8. Departme _ . 82, 423 
Damage, spoilage, wastage, and fire losses______________- ... 2, 163, 607 
Losses in transit : . wee eg 

432, 721 


| 8, 489, 582 


Overseas: 
Procurement transportation ___ =f 4, 657, 594 
Inspection service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture_. __- 95, 053 
Excess issues _. ase 2, 148, 196 
Damage, spoilage, wastage, and fire losses - - __ i ; 7, 509, 182 
Losses in transit aera" 3 pe hea eee idl ok 5, 798, 229 
Minor discrepancies in commissaries - - - -- a 437, 244 
Pilferage Se ene eee Pi 209, 116 


Subtotal________- 


Additional Korean combat losses: 
Army pers nnel - - - bd 8, 431, 500 
Air Force personnel_ Q 1, 679, 000 
Marine Corps personnel _ - 1, 660, 750 
ROK with U. 5. Army 1, 022, 000 


Ro a Lon catia ere cians Gas 


Total additional costs 42, 137, 446 


LOSSES AND ADDITIONAL COST FACTORS 


Tabulated below are percentage factors that have been applied to raw food 
costs to cover losses and additional costs for fiscal years 1951 through 1954. 

Excess issues and pilferage are provided for in overseas factors only, and are 
required to cover losses in the handling of subsistence under adverse distribution 
conditions, and often by local hire of native personnel. 


| 1961 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


Continental United States | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Procurement transportation 1 2. 00 1.00 | 1. 22 
Inspection, Department of Agriculture ; 
Damage, spoilage, wastage and fire losses in storage 1.00 
Losses in transit ae ‘ | .50 
Minor discrepancies in commissaries. -................-- . 20 


Total. _. she cpanel Seesmaakl . 70 








Overseas: | 
Procurement transportation ee ole j . 00 
Inspection, Department of Agriculture _. -- 

Excess issues ‘ 

Damage, spoilage, wastage and fire losses and storage . 50 | 
Losses in transit ; dh hata aie all . 70 
Minor discrepancies in commissaries oeetdudide das 20} 
Pe ierettlatqudadcedvipsggepesce ght wapedceghgoppestinl .10 





. 50 | 
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Mr. Forp. Could you give the committee, offhand, any changes 
that have taken place, and the reason for them? In other words, 
have you cut down pilferage; has it increased; has your first procure- 
ment cost gone up or decreased? 

General MarsHauu. Primarily, it has been a difference in procure- 
ment transportation and inspection costs. In 1952, the inspection 
cost was one-tenth of 1 percent; in 1954, it was four-hundredths of 
1 percent. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for that? 


FOOD INSPECTION BY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


General MarsHauu. The amount of food inspected by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In other words, one year you will have a great 
amount of food—and your timing, of course— a great amount of the 
type they inspect, and the next year that they do not inspect and we 
inspect. It depends on the type of food that you use. 

Mr. Forp. Does that dual system work out satisfactorily? 

General Marsa. It has, so far. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any duplication under the system? 

General MarsHa. No, sir. I say that, I think, with confidence. 

We have gone into the thing very thoroughly with the Department 
of Agriculture. They inspect, or make the basic inspection, to see 
whether it is fit for consumption, so to speak. Our inspection is for 
grade, and to make sure the troops get, and we get, what we purchase. 
When the Department of Agriculture inspects for fitness for human 
consumption, they establish certain broad grades. Within those 
grades, you have a high and low. Your bids are based on a high and 
low, and when we bid on high, we want to get high, within that grade, 
laid down by Agriculture. 

Mr. Forp. Do you reimburse the Department of Agriculture out 
of this budget for their inspection service? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the anticipated reimbursement in this budget? 

General MarsHa.u, I don’t think I can answer that, offhand. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply that for the record? 

General MarsHaL.. Yes, sir. I know, in the past year, it has been 
from $140,000 to $180,000. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply us information for the record for 
previous fiscal years, starting with the fiscal year 1951? 

General MarsHaLu. We have those years. We will be glad to 
furnish it. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the dollar amount the Department 
of the Army, out of their budget, reimburses the Department of 
Agriculture. 

General MarRsHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Reimbursements to Department of Agriculture 
Fiscal year— 
$270, 000 
690, 000 
604, 000 
600, 000 
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FIELD DEHYDRATED RATION 


Mr. Forno. I think most of the members of this subcommittee were 
up at Aberdeen, and participated in that special luncheon that was 
furnished. Could you give us anything on that program at this time? 

General MArsHALL. As to the type of food at that luncheon? 

Mr. Forp. Give us a little background for the record on that, the 
program, and any other added comments you would like to make, 
generally. 

General MarsHauu. I hope I understand your question, sir. The 
luncheon at Aberdeen was what we would call an experimental-type 
lunch. In other words, it was the field dehydrated ration for a great 
number of items, as you remember. The composite battalion which 
operated this demonstration is charged with assisting in the research 
and development and the experimentation with the various types of 
dehydrated foods. 

For instance, you would have in this budget, under a limited pro- 
curement, items of dehydrated food of certain types to be given a 
field test. The unit at Aberdeen puts on these tests with troops. 
You gentlemen were troops to us that day. We are experimenting 
with certain developments of this dehydrated food, the various 
products, to find their acceptability. We would do the same thing 
with troops. As differentiated from the reaction of diners there, when 
troops got through we would count what was left over in terms of 
ounces or pounds, to determine acceptability. So, you were the guinea 
pigs for that day, as far as the food was concerned. 


LIMITED PROCUREMENT TYPE ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. In the revised budget what was the figure for the limited 
procurement type items? 

General MarsHauu. $500,000, which is divided into 3 categories. 
On page 39 there are 3 items. Item 3 is the purchase of limited 
procurement type items, amounting to $495,591, which covers a list 
of items to be purchased for use in experimentation with troops, and 
if the chairman so desires I have a list here that I can furnish for the 
record indicating the items to be purchased with that money. 

Mr. Forp. Would you do that? Is that broken down dollarwise 
among the items? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir; the items are set forth with the 
amounts of money, so many servings, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. Include that for the record, please. 

General MArsHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Limited procurement budget estimates, fiscal year 1954—subsistence 


timated 


Item Quantity F total 


Dehydrated sweet potatoes ‘ pounds 5, 500 $5, 500 
Dehydrated green peas do 3, 700 3, 700 
Dehydrated blanched peaches do | 2, 000 >» 000 
Dehydrated blanched apricots do 2, 000 000 
Dehydrated precooked soups do 3, 700 3, 700 
Soluble coffee do 90 275 
Imitation beverages 4 do | 950 190 
Imitation pepper ‘ servings 5, 000 0 
Imitation dry vinegar __ do | 5, 000 } 15 
Other sauce preparations do 5, 000 15 
Chocolate and confectionery items do | 30, 000 | 900 
Preserves do , 000 475 
Egg protein survival bar ; units__| 5, 000 3, 000 
Milk protein survival bar ‘ do 5, 000 3, 000 
Prepared mixes pounds , 500 3, 000 
Soda crackers -- ‘ cans , 200 | , 600 
Egg noodles (instant) - - pounds , 400 700 
Steamed puddings eans , 000 | 000 
Canned bacon (prefried) 1-pound cans__| 36, 800 | 000 
Dehydrated meats pounds. _} , 500 | 55, 000 
Dehydrated seafoods do 9, 000 | 000 
Canned meats (15 to 20 items) 12-ounce cans 27, 500 i} 
Do 30-ounce cans. -| 27, 500 
Canned seafoods (5 to 10 items) cans (size not determined) 3 000 
Do 12-ounce cans ' 
Frozen fabricated veal pounds 2, 5. 591 
Cured and smoked hams do | 5, 000 
Dairy spread 3-ounce cans 5, , 800 
Canned milk _- 8-ounce cans , , 440 
Dry cream , pounds. _| 2, j , 000 
Multipurpose survival ration ‘ packets | 600 
12 1-quart vinegar packs--. , 600 
24 1-pint vinegar packs ‘ ‘ , 500 


55, 000 


Total.. saieoa AG : ‘ ‘ 495, 591 


Mr. Forp. What was the comparable figure in the current budget? 

General MarsHauu. $500,000, the same thing, sir. I believe 
the figure for 1952 was $700,000. If there is any correction in the 
figures I would like to have permission to change them in the record. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STANDARD STOCK ITEMS FOR EXPERIMENTAL PURPOSES 


General MarsHauu.. Now the same thing applies to the standard 
stock items for experimental purposes, where there is the difference 
between $3,720 and the total of $495,000. That is because these 
items, the standard stock items for experimental purposes, are fur- 
nished to Research and Development people for actual research and 
experiments in food. 

The previous list which has been referred to is for field testing of 
items which were developed by research. 


C RATIONS 


For example, in the case of items which are furnished for experi- 
mental purposes we furnished the Research and Development people 
with a certain number of C rations. We are not entirely satisfied 
at the present time with the C rations which we have, based on our 
experience in Korea, as there are certain items in the ration that the 
enlisted men do not like. 
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Mr. Forp. Just a minute; for the record what do you expect to get 
for this $3,720? 

General MarsHatu. That would be 2,000 combat C rations at 
$1.86 aration. That is the C ration, and it has meats and vegetables 
and different types of food in it. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your procurement there is simply to 
further examine the C ration program. ‘ 

General Horkan. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

General MarsHALu. For instance, there are certain items in there 
that deteriorate faster than we think they should. Maybe it is the 
can, and maybe it is the food in the can, and maybe it is the way it is 
put up. ; 

TRIPARTITE STANDARDIZATION ITEMS 


The third item is food of a like nature, which is furnished to the 
Tripartite Standardization Committee of the United States, United 
Kingdom, and Canada, who are making the same kind of tests for the 
three nations. As a matter of fact, in standardization they have 
theirs and we have ours, and we are trying to arrive at a standard 
item which is acceptable to all three nations. 

At that time these items will be furnished to them, and I can include 
that list in the record too, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you do that, General Marshall? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1954 budget estimates for tripartite standardization items to be supplied to 
United Kingdom and Canada—Subsistence items 


| | Quantity to be | 

Unit of furnished Unit | Total 

measure eon -—| price cost 
UK | CDA 


Item 


Ration, individual, combat C as 6 5 $154.08 
Ration, small detachment, 5 in 1, menus 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 6 j 9. 25 30.00 
Food packet, individual, assault 6 j 52 210. 24 
Ration, individual, trail, frigid 6 b | 294. 72 


Total ot : a 689. 04 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS FOR COMMISSARY STORES 


Mr. Forp. Do you handle shipments overseas for commissary 
stores any differently than the way you handle the regular oversea 
ration? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir; food is purchased in the same manner 
both here and over there that you purchase food for troops. 

It goes out of the same warehouse down to the post, camp, and 
station, and it does not become commissary sales stores stock until it is 
taken out of the local station warehouse and placed on the shelves, 
and at that time it is still under the control of the sales officer, so his 
inventory includes that which is on the shelf as well as that which 
is in the warehouse. 

There is one difference that we could bring out which would be 
that there are certain name brands, and certain-sized cans which are 
desired by the housewife, but she would not like to buy a No. 10 can, 
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for instance, whicb is a troop issue. Those are bought locally by the 
local commissary from the wholesalers located within the area. 

Some of these are bought on schedules of supplies which are based 
on open-end contracts which are let by the market center system in 
Chicago. 


PURCHASE AND PRICING OF COMMISSARY SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. Just how do you handle commissary supplies within 
your overall program of procurement and distribution? 

General MarsHaLL. The commissary supplies, sir, are purchased, 
as I say, in the same manner that anything else is purchased, except 
that we do have this local procurement for name brands and sizes. 
Those are placed in stock as part of the sales officer’s stock. When 
the goods are sold in the zone of the Interior there is an extra 5 per- 
cent added to the commissary’s bill. 

Mr. Forp. Over and above what it would cost the commissary 
officer to buy it from the Army itself? 

General MarsHatu. That is right, sir. There is 5 percent added to 
it. Based on the price the commissary officer would pay to the 
Army an additional 5 percent is added. 

That 5 percent, sir, covers the cost of light, heat, and power and 
certain losses within the commissaries. 

It also covers equipment. There has been no equipment in the 
budget in the last 2 years, and that money is deposited to a replacing 
account, that is, a revolving fund. 

Mr. Forp. For each individual commissary? 

General MarsHauu. No, the replacing account is a central replacing 
account. It comes back through the Treasury, and it cannot be used 
by us. It must be apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget. We 
cannot take that money and use it as we see fit. We must justi‘y 
every replacement to the Bureau of the Budget the same as we 
justify the regular procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Well, is that 5 percent based on total sales, and does the 
Congress ever have a look at it? 

General Horkan. They set that 5 percent figure; we do not, sir. 

General MarsHauu. The General Accounting Office has checked 
that figure. The figure of 5 percent is a split between the engineers 
for heat, light, and power, and a certain proportion of it is a split 
up for the purchase of additional equipment, cases, additional counters, 
additional cash registers, and so forth, equipment that we used to 
buy from the appropriation. The cost of each commissary has been 
determined in advance to make up the total of 5 percent, and then 
when the money is collected it is spread according to that same pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Forp. Let us take a specific case, General, the commissary at 
Camp X. 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They have certain food on their shelves which they sell 
to the people who are eligible at that commissary, and 5 percent is 
added to the cost. Now, that 5 percent goes where, to the Treasury 
general fund? 

General MarsHA.u. It is credited to a replacing account. 
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Mr. Forp. And is that 5 percent held in reserve by the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir, that is what it amounts to, sir, 
because when we want to use that 5 percent it is included in our normal 
apportionment that we ask for from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Forp. For all of these purposes? 

General MarsHa.u. For those various purposes, including the pur- 
chase of equipment as I have mentioned, the allocation to the Chief of 
Engineers for furnishing heat, light, and power and the appropriation 
for losses within the commissary, and that is the split of it, so that the 
money is never available to the local commissary officer at all after he 
makes his collection. 

Mr. Forp. Except as released by the Bureau of the Budget through 
the Quartermaster Corps? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, through him and back to the depot, and 
back to the post, camp, and station. 


STATUS OF FUND 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of that fund at the present time? 
Do you have any figure on that, General? 

General MarsHatu. No, sir, I do not have, Mr. Chairman. The 
reason is because of the fact that we have not had our reports yet 
for this year. 

Mr. Forp. Has that 5 percent figure been static, or has it varied? 

General MarsHatu. No. It is 5 percent in the United States and 
4 percent overseas. It is static. It is a figure which has been set 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. How long ago was it set? 

Colonel Maxwetu. January 1, 1952, was the first month of collec- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a new procedure quite different from that which 
existed previously? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir; that was in accordance with section 
627 of the Appropriation Act. 

Mr. Srxes. Prior to that time was there no addition to the actual 
cost? 

General MarsHA.Lu. Yes, sir. Prior to that time we were governed 
by the old law of 1884 which required the sale to authorized persons 
at invoice cost. This was changed from that procedure. 


PURCHASE OF SALT 


Mr. Foro. It is my understanding that the Quartermaster Corps 
expects to purchase a rather substantial amount of salt. Can you, 
General Horkan, or General Marshall, give us some information in 
reference to that? 

General MarsHatut. May I ask Colonel Maxwell,‘sir, to comment 
on that as he is familiar with it. 

General Horkan. We are purchasing 12 million pounds of salt. 
That procurement is to be on a eall-type contract. In other words 
we do not buy the 12 million pounds all at once. We are simply 
ordering what we need. That figure may look a little large to some 
people. I would like to have Colonel Maxwell give you the breakdown 
of that 12 million pounds and tell you how it was arrived at. 





Colonel Maxwe tt. I can leave this for the record, or I will read it. 

Mr. Forp. Proceed, please, Colonel. 

Colonel Maxwe tu. The average daily allowance of salt per man is 
0.56 ounces. The average monthly allowance is 1.0675 pounds. I 
will just leave this with you. 

Mr. Forp. Leave that with the reporter. 

Colonel Maxwe.ti. The monthly requirements of salt for the 
Army are 1,168,643 pounds. The monthly requirements for the 
Air Corps are 592,337 pounds. 

Our monthly requirements for indigenous feeding in Korea are 
433,333 pounds, thereby creating an average monthly requirement for 
the Army, the Air Force, and indigenous feeding in Korea of 2,184,313 
pounds. 

Our procurement contemplated is for 12 million pounds. In 
addition to a 60-day depot level, that covers 4 months’ requirements 
under a call contract whereby the contractor agrees to supply it upon 
30 days’ notice, by direct shipment wherever possible in carlot quanti- 
ties to the using installation, in any quantity ordered by that in- 
dividual organization. 

In addition to that we are establishing a 90-day level of salt in 
depots. Now, we initiated our original call contract for salt more or 
less on acontrol basis. It was a new feature through which we were 
attempting to effect further economies by its use. 

When we initiated the first contract we determined to reduce our 
stock levels from 90 days to 15 days. 

Since then we have found through experience during 6 months of 
operation with this contract that a 15-day level in the depot is not 
adequate. 

We have requirements for less than carlot quantities which we can 
more economically consolidate with other nonperishable supplies 
going out of the depot making a 15-day level in the depot inadequate. 
Therefore, we are establishing a 60-day level in the depot, plus 
procurement of a 4 months’ requirement for troops. 

Mr. Forp. Was this contract let on a bid basis, or a negotiated 
basis? 

Colonel Maxwett. It was on a formally advertised bid basis. 

Mr. Forp. How many bids were there? 

Colonel Maxwe.t. I cannot answer that question, sir. 

Normally invitations to bid are sent out to all known suppliers at 
that time who have indicated their desire that they be placed on or 
retained on a bidder’s list. Those things are very carefully watched 
and I am sure that you will find a great number of invitations to bid 
were sent out. 

General Horxan. I think, if it would meet with your approval, we 
could give for the record a list of the people who bid on this contract. 

Mr. Forp. | think it would be helpful. Can you also include the 
figures for each bid? 

Generao Horkan. Will you see that that is put in the record? 

Colonel MAxwe.t. Yes, sir. 

General MarsHA.u. And we can furnish you a copy of the abstract. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Procurement directive N Y—4—0025-00-3-07 covered 12,696,000 pounds of 
iodized salt. This quantity is that necessary to meet requirements for July, 
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August, September, and October 1953 and to reestablish depot stocks at a 60-day 
required level. 
Invitation for bids No. QM-—30—079-53-15 was issued on April 9, 1953, and 
mailed to 14 bidders as follows: 
The Barton Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 
Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Division of General Food Corp., St. Clair, Mich. 
Gulf Salt Co., Houston, Tex. 
Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis, Mo 
International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Jefferson Island Salt Co., Louisville, Ky 
Leslie Salt Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill 
J. J. Mullins Co., New York, N. Y 
Schoenberg Salt Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ek. Sherman Co., Brookline, Mass. 
The Watkins Salt Co., Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
Fred H. Lenway & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bids were received from the following six bidders, as indicated on WD Form 
. 29. Abstract of Bids, shown below: 
The Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 
Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
International Salt Co., Scranten, Pa. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
. Morton Sait Co., Chicago 3, IIl. 
6. Gulf Salt Co., Houston, Tex. 
Bids were opened on April 28, 1953, and awards made to the following bidders 
as indicated upon WD Form No. 29, Abstract of Bids shown below: 


Bidder: Amount of award 
Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis, Mo . ’ _ $61, 800. 32 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich : , 24, 011. 00 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago 3, Ill ‘ 1 145, 253. 00 
Gulf Salt Co., Houston, Tex 20, 519. 00 

(Abstracts provided for committee files.) 


Approximate. 


Mr. Forp. When was this bid awarded? 

Colonel Maxwetu. I am not so sure that it has actually been 
awarded. I am sorry that I do not have that information, but we 
issued our purchase request for it approximately 30 days ago. The 
normal administrative time plus 30 days time requirement for adver- 
tising makes a 45-day period following the date we issued the purchase 
request to our procurement people. 

General Horxan. If the procurement has not been made it very 
likely will be made once it is a definite requirement. 

Mr. Forp. There is no change between the actual invitation to bid 
and the awarding of the bid? 

Colonel] MaxweE.u. No, sir; there cannot be. 

Mr. Forp. There is a change only in the building up of your stocks 
and other similar problems——— 

Colonel Maxwe t. I am not sure I understand your question, sir. 


CALL TYPE OF CONTRACT 


General Marsuauu. Prior to this call tvpe of pruchase we went out 
on a firm bid type of contract and purchased. It does not change 
the bidding, but it did mean we were buying salt for shipment to all 
depots in probably larger quantities. 

Mr. Forp. That is, for storage? 
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General MAarsHAuu. Yes, in larger quantities for storage than we 
would under this type of contract. 

Now, the call type of contract is an endeavor to reduce the stocks 
on hand in storage, and upon our order to deliver it direct to the 
post, camp, or station rather then being delivered to our depots 
direct in carload lots. 

Mr. Forp. You make payment for it when you request the actual 
shipment from the vendor's stock? 

General MarsHaty. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Whereas previously when you purchased a substantial 
amount you had it shipped to your own warehouses and you paid 
for it in toto? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And now you are paying for it upon delivery of the 
smaller amount? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir, that is right. 

General Horxan. This is an effort to reduce the amount of ow 
stocks on hand 11 the depots. 

Mr. Forp. Your purchase of 12 million pounds is not a change 
in the amount that you were buying: it is simply a change in the 
procedure of delivery? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct, sir. The amount required is 
established by the ration amount needed for the individual man. 

During the fiscal year 1952 our total purchases of salt were 20 
million pounds. That was the only purchase of salt during the fiscal 
year 1952, which would tie in very closely with the figures | gave you. 
At that time we did not have the requirement of the indigenous feed- 
ing in Korea, requiring around 400,000 pounds a month. 

Mr. Forp. If there is anything else you wish to put in the record 
on this particular item will you go ahead and do so? 

Colonel MAxwe.u. We will do that; yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

[All pertinent data is included above.] 

General Horxan. When we make a procurement like that, of 12 
million pounds of salt, it sounds like a tremendous amount, and it is 
subject to probable criticism as to over procurement. However, we 
would like to show the committee that the requirements for this item 
are sound, and to say that they have been gone into very,. very 
thoroughly. 

PURCHASE OF CANNED CORNED BEEF 


Mr. Forp. I have a letter which was submitted to me by another 
member of the House in reference to the purchase of canned corned 
beef. 

‘This communication says that the Quartermaster purchased 1 
million pounds of canned corned beef from sources within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. The allegation is that this 
particular requirement, namely, to purchase within the continental 
limits of the United States, resulted in a substantially higher price as 
far as this product was concerned. Is that an accurate appraisal of 
the situation? 

General Horxan. Does he mean the price that we paid within the 
United States, and that we could have bought it cheaper elsewhere? 

Mr. Forp. Let me read the paragraph, and I quote (reading): 
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About 2 or 3 months ago, the Quartermaster Corps purchased 1 million pounds 
of canned corned beef. Under the above-mentioned law— 
He is referring, apparently, to some legislation or regulation which 
required the Quartermaster to buy from sources within the continental 
limits of the United States— 
this had to be produced in the United States of America. Theprice paid was around 
70 cents per pound and I am sure, from my own past experience, that it could have 
been purchased in South America for about 40 cents per pound. This represents 
an excess of around $300,000 on this one transaction alone and the Army again 


blamed for waste when they have no control over the matter. As explained, I 
have no personal interest in this but simply pass it along for your information. 


BUY AMERICAN ACT 


General Horxkan. There is, of course, the Buy American Act, 
and you have a great surplus of meat in the United States today, 
and everyone is doing everything possible to try to get the price of 
meat up a little. I think that this represented the lesser of two evils. 

I think if we had bought this meat in South America we would have 
been subject to very severe criticism by everyone with the large surplus 
of meat that we have in America today. 

Mr. S1txes. Did you have an alternative in choosing the area where 
you would buy under the Buy American provision of the law? 

General Horxan. In certain cases where there is a wide differential 
I think we can go to the Secretary of Defense and get an exemption, 
but without this exercise of discretion we have to buy meat in the 
United States. 

Mr. Forp. Under the Buy America Act, as long as the price quoted 
is within 25 percent of the American price you have no alternative? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir, that is correct. I think the Secretary 
of Defense has discretion to make or grant the exemption on request, 
but we have attempted here to buy everything we can in the United 
States. Certainly where there is an excess in this country I think we 
would be subject to criticism to buy outside of the United States 
when there is such an excess of meat in this country. 


CONSUMPTION COSTS OF THE KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Forp. What is the significance of the data on page 2 of the 
classified justifications under the heading, “Consumption costs of 
the Korean war’’? 

General MarsHa.u. The items from section VI (a) to (j) represent 
the extra cost of feeding in Korea. 

Starting with the first item, the item of 13 cents for Marine Corps 
personnel is an error which would reflect a reduction in the sum of 
$380,000. That should be 10 cents there instead of 13. 

Mr. Forp. That means you are going to reduce the requested figure 
by how much? 

General MarsHA.u. By 3 cents a ration for 35,000 people. 

Mr. Forp. How much difference does that reflect? 

General MarsHau.u. A difference of $383,250, sir. That is just a 
straight error. 

Mr. Forp. Let me see if I understand you correctly. In the total 
figure requested with that change we can reduce it by that amount? 
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EXTRA COSTS IN KOREA FOR NAVY AND AIR FORCE 


General MarsHauu. That is correct. 

The differential budgeted for here by the Army is to cover the extra 
cost in Korea of feeding the Army, the Air Force, and the Marine 
Corps personnel. 

We will receive from the Marines, and the Air Force the cost of their 
regular overseas ration. This 10 cents here will be in addition to that 
which they pay us. They will not budget for that in Korea. We are 
charged with that in Korea. 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat that again? 

General MarsHatu. The Navy and the Air Force will budget for 
their regular oversea ration cost. They will not budget for any costs 
in Korea, that is, the extra costs. These costs are in additioa, In 
other words, these are the extra costs in Korea for Army, Navy, and 
Air. 

We will receive from the Navy and Air the dollars that they have 
included for their regular overseas ration for these troops. 

Mr. Forp. But for the special costs resulting from Korea the Army 
will receive no reimbursement from the Navy and Air Force? 

General MarsHauu. That is correct, sir. They will not budget for 
that at all. We are charged with that, and will not be reimbursed 
by them. 

SUBSISTENCE COST, ROK FORCES 


Mr. Miturr. To that extent it is in a similar category to the ROK 
rations; they are all chargeable to the Army? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

Items (d) and (e) are the same. 

Item (e) is the regular overseas ration $1.24, and item (d) is the 
extra 10 cents which we apply to the rest of them. 

In the case of items (f), (g), and (h), namely, ROK Marines, Navy, 
Army, and Air Force the cost per ration amounts to 8 cents. This is 
an augmentation of the ration furnished by the ROK Government. 
This covers biscuits and condiments. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling us that the ROK Government does feed 
their troops in part? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. And we supply some additions? 

General MarsHALu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And is this the total cost to us for the food we supply 
to the ROK Army? 

General MarsHa.u. As far as we know; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You did tell us, General, did you not, that certain 
ROK soldiers who are operating with our own troops get full rations? 

General MarsHa.u. That is right. 

General Horkan. That is correct. They are operating with the 
American Army and get the same ration as the American troops. 

Mr. Miter. But this 8 cents does apply to ROK troops who are 
operating in the ROK Army units? 

General MarsHauu. In separate ROK divisions; yes, sic. 

Mr. Forp. How did you arrive at that figure? 

General MarsHaty. We can furnish for the record a list of the 
items that we have included in the 8 cents a day, if it is desired. 
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Mr. Forp. Will you supply that for the record? 
General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1954 subsistence costs—ROK forces 


Item Pounds | Unit cost | Ration cost 


Flour, wheat, hard 0. 1883 | $0. 06 $0. 0113 
Sugar, granulated . 0188 | 09 0017 
Shortening 0089 17 0015 
Salt . 0018 . 03 0001 
Sodium bicarbonate 0014 10 0001 
Ammonium bicarbonate 0028 .10 0003 
Potato starch 0300 -12 0036 
Beans or pees, dried 0678 | 10 - 0068 
Fish or meat, canned . 0678 . 49 . 0332 
Vegetables, canned 1695 | -115 . 0195 


Ration cost 0781 
Add com bat distribution losses _ -. é | . 0066 
Total ration cost 0847 

| 


Note.— U. 8. Army augmentation of the ROK ration provides ingredients of the biscuit, and small 
quantities of canned and dried foods as outlined above. The balance of the complete ROK ration is sup- 
plied by the ROK Government and contains rice, bean mash, and condiments. These issued items are 
supplemented by a cash allowance for purchase of meat, vegetables, and dried fish, and some ROK units 
operate gardens 


Mr. Sixes. Why would there be a difference in the cost of the 
ration furnished to the ROK’s serving with the United States Army 
and that furnished the ROK Marines and Navy and the ROK Army 
and Air Force? 

General Horxan. The ROK’s with the United States Army are 
serving On an integrated basis with our troops, and they eat in the 


same mess. 
Mr. Sixes. Do they get the same food? 
General Horkan. Yes, sir; they get the same food. 


PRISONER-OF-WAR RATION 


Mr. Sixes. What about the prisoner-of-war ration; what is that? 

General MarsHatu. The prisoner-of-war ration amounts to 31 cents 
and is composed of rice, barley, fresh vegetables, dried beans, peas, and 
meat or fish, salt, canned vegetables, soy beans, red pepper, and bean 
mash. 

Mr. Foro. Is that up to the standard required by international law? 

General MarsHaLu. Yes, sir; it complies with the standard set by 
the Geneva Convention. 

Mr. Forp. Does the United States meet all of the cost of maintain- 
ing prisoners of war in Korea? 

General MarsHatu. Apparently so. There are 140,000 prisoners 
listed, and as far as we know that is about the total prisoner 
population. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is a United Nations war and the 
United States feeds all of the prisoners that are taken? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir; we feed them. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you continue, General? 
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COMFORT ITEMS 


General MarsHALL. The next items for United States military 
personnel, amounting to 19 cents are for items furnished to frontline 
troops where there are no post-exchange facilities available to them. 
It includes such items as razors, razor blades, cigarettes, shaving 
cream, toothpaste, chewing gum, smoking and chewing tobacco, 
candy, and soap. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the same for United States military personnel 
and all of the others under those subheadings? 

General MarsnHauu. No, sir. The item for the ROK’s who are 
with the United States Army is we furnish Japanese cigarettes. For 
the ROK Army we furnish American-type cigarettes issued at the 
rate of 1 pack a week, to frontline ROK troops, which equals a cost 
of 1 cent a day. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Who determines how much should be given to our 
allies, and, in particular, the ROK forces in Korea in the front-line 
areas? In other words, as far as the Quartermaster Corps is concerned, 
the rationing request is given and you simply figure it out mathe- 
matically? 

General Horxan. As far as the Quartermaster Corps is concerned 
the Genera! Staff of the Army makes the determination and directs us. 

General Powr.u. General Cotulla served in Korea as Quarter- 
master of the Eighth Army, and I think he might be able to answer 
that. 

Mr. Forp. General Cotulla. 

General Corutia. Not of the Eighth Army, but I had the job 
down at Pusan for a long time. I believe the answer, subject to a 
check, would be that the determination of the amounts of support to 
be given the ROK Army is determined by the Far Eastern Command, 
as General Marshall says, in conjunction with the ROK Government 
and, in turn, the Far Eastern Command communicates with the 
Department of the Army with a request for approval for thus and so, 
and it is approved in the Department, or authority is given in the 
Department to go ahead and make the issues on that basis, and that, 
in turn, is passed on down to the Quartermaster General who initiates 
the procurement. 


COMFORT ITEMS FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. Stxes. What comfort items are given to prisoners of war? 

General MarsHa.Lu. Two packages of indigenous cigarettes. The 
issue to the POW’s for comfort items amounts to 10 indigenous type 
cigarettes per day. 

General Corutta. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PIPELINE ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. Forp. This morning, when we recessed, we had completed testi- 
mony on consumption costs due to the Korean war in fiscal year 1954. 
There is one further item in the subsistence budget which I think 
should call for some explanation and that is the item under “Pipeline 
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ee Do you wish to offer a comment on that, General 
Horkan or General Marshall? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; the pipeline as in this 
budget is the pipeline below depot level. The stock fund takes care 
of pipeline down to and including the depot. Therefore, if there is any 
change of strength or conditions below the depot level, it must be re- 
flected in the consumption budget. In this case, the first two items, 
namely, United States military personnel, CONUS, strength decrease, 
and overseas strength decrease reflect reduction in ending figure, year 
ending figure of 43,800 and 69,200, respectively, which means we do 
not need that pipeline any longer for the support of that number of 
troops. ‘Therefore, we are applying that as a minus figure against the 
appropriation. On the other hand, the third item titled “ROK mili- 
tary personnel increase,” picks up a requirement to establish a pipe- 
line for the additional ROK divisions, so that you have a minus figure 
to apply against the appropriation for the reduction in United States 
troops and a plus figure offsetting that reduction to cover the ROK 
troops. 

Mr. Forp. This is the first time we have had this method in the 
budget since the Korean war? 

General MarsHALL. No, sir, it is not; before the establishment of 
the stock fund we reflected in the budget the status of the complete 
pipeline and reflected any increases or decreases in the pipeline itself 
in this budget. Now, the pipeline at the depot level will be reflected 
in stock fund and the only thing reflected here is any change in the 
proposed camp and station pipeline. 


COMMUTATION OF RATIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page 3 of your classified information there is an 
item for commuted rations. Can you give us some information on 
that? 

General MAarsHALL. Yes, sir. The first item is, as I say, for pay- 
ment of monetary subsistence allowance for enlisted personnel on 
detached service in nontravel status, including enlisted personnel on 
recruiting duty and duty with civilian components of the Army. In 
other words, this is a station allowance for those men who are not 
being fed in an Army mess. People on detached service, say, for 
recruiting duty for example. You have 3 or 4 enlisted men at a re- 
cruiting office. There is no Army mess from which they can be fed; 
therefore, they are given so-called station allowance of a flat rate per 
day. 

Mr. Forp. How do you arrive at that rate per day? 

General MarsHa.u. That is the result of the last pay bill. Remem- 
ber, we had a 14-percent increase in prices. There had been a stand- 
ard price for many years. That was an allowance arrived at by the 
Board at Secretary of Defense level to establish station allowances. 
But the station allowances were set by topside Board and had been 
as indicated; then the 14 percent authorized by the.Career Compensa- 
tion Act, which raised that. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, a man who is on recruiting duty in lieu 
of subsistence that he would normally get at a mess is paid a cash 
allowance per day? 

General MarsHatu. That is right. 
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Mr. Forp. The figure is arrived at by multiplication of the daily 
rate times the number of anticipated on that duty. 

General MarsHA.u. Times the number of days. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Marsnatu. Mr. Chairman, if I may correct my testimony 
regarding station allowances covering item A on page 3 of the classiiied 
sections; I would like to amend the term “‘station allowance”’ to “ allow- 
ance for rations for men on detached service.” 

Mr. Forp. In further pursuing that point, on page 41 of the justi- 
fications, the unclassified part, we are now considering the request for 
$104,703,665 under the heading of commutation of rations. General 
Marshall, commutation of rations is not identical with station 
allowances? 

General MArsHALu. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Forp. So none of the funds under this project are to be confused 
at all with station allowances? 

General MarsHA.Lu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Under subheading B, under project 1220 in the classified 
information, you have a payment of commuted rations for enlisted 
personnel while on leave or otherwise authorized to mess separately. 
How is that different from the subject or subheading A? 

General Marsuauu. The subheading B covers personnel who would 
be otherwise authorized to mess in an Army mess. However, because 
of local conditions, for example married enlisted men who desire to 
live at home and have a sufficient reason to convince the post com- 
mander, they are allowed to eat at home and are authorized a ration to 
mess separately which is equal to the ration they would receive at 
the post. 

Mr. Forp. Ir other words, people who live in Wherry housing at a 
post with their families are, you would almost say, automatically 
authorized to not eat at the mess and to eat with their families? 

General MarsHauu. But they must have unit commanders to 
approve, the approval of upit commanders in each case. 

Mr. Miuuer. The part that has to do with leave, could you am- 
plify it a little bit and explain what those circumstances would be? 

General MarsHauu. Enlisted personnel on fuilough or leave are 
authorized a commutation of rations. 

Mr. Miuuer. During the period of their furlough? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That figure of $1.15 for those who are on leave, or who 
are authorized to eat away from the mess, how do you arrive at that 
figure? 

General MarsHaty. That figure was established by the Secretary 
of Defense, sir, after a study of ‘all three services. 'The figure for 1953 
was $1.20. Each year it is reevaluated by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and a commutation figure directed. 

Mr. Forp. The figure you have for the mess, in the 1954 budget, 
is $1.09. 

General MarsHAuu. It must be kept io mind that this is worldwide. 
Mess for overseas is $1.23 

Mr. Forp. The figure used in this item is more or less a compro- 
mise between the overseas and the continental liimts? 

General MarsHatu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was it last year? 
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General MarsHALL. $1.20. 
Mr. Forp. Do you recall what it was the previous fiscal year? 
General MarsHALL. $1.20, sir. 


MEALS FOR APPLICANTS FOR ENLISTMENT 


Mr. Forp. Item C in your project 1220 is for first army selectees 
and the figure there is $2 per day. 

General MarsHALu. $2 per man based on an average of $1.25 per 
day for a certain number of men who will be held over. It does not 
necessarily mean that you have each of the 453,000 men gst \ing $° 
It means that a certain group of men will get $1.25 a day for the length 
of time they are held over but because of the varying time it was not 
possible to try to list the different times so we have totaled it and 
averaged it into this figure and come out with $2. 

Mr. Miuuer. You average about a day and a meal per man? 

General MarsHa.u. It is for the people who are taken into the 
induction station and for some reason or another held over and we 
must feed those people. 


INCLUSION OF AIR FORCE IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. Why is the Air Force included in this? 

General Marsnauty. The Army-Air Force Recruiting Service oper- 
ates as a single agency and is very difficult at the time you take the 
men to an induction station to know whether they are going in the 
Army or the Air Force. It used to be carried by Selective Service. 
It is now carried by the Army by directive. 

Mr. Forp. So in this budget, the Army is paying for $504,160 of 
Air Force recruits? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. That is not refunded? 

General MarsHatu. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the way it has been handled ever since the joint 
recruiting system was set up? 

General MarsHauu. We have had that for the Air Force since the 
Air Force was part of the Army. 


STANDARDIZED SUBSISTENCE CATALOG 


Mr. Forp. Since last year, we have had legislation setting up a 
standardized subsistence catalog; and Admiral Fowler has been 
heading up that work and in testimony earlier this year, before the 
full Military Subcommittee, indicated that it was working satisfac- 
torily in his estimation. How is it working out as far as the Army 
is concerned? 

General MarsHa.u. Let me ask Colonel Maxwell to speak on that. 

Colonel Maxwetu. To my knowledge, sir, this uniform ration law 
has not—— 

General MarsHauu. This is not the ration law. 

Colonel Maxwetu. The standardized catalog setting up for sub- 
sistence; it is to go into effect, into actual operation on July 1. That 
will standardize stock numbers for all subsistence items for all the 
services. In the past, we have had different stock numbers. It is, 
or,it established standard nomenclature, standard types and grades 
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which are to be procured by the Armed Forces. In itself it is a 
limited procurement directive in the fact that we cannot buy any 
types or grades other than those so listed in the catalog. Now, to 
have our stock numbers coincide with the Federal stock catalog we 
have initiated action on all new procurement to show both the new 
Federal stock catalog as well as our old Quartermaster catalog 
number knowing that in the interim period we must show both until 
all personnel become acquainted with the new numbers and can 
work effectively with it. 

Mr. Forp. How soon do you expect to abandon the old Army 
stock catalog? 

Colonel Maxwetu. I would rather give you that statement for 
the record, sir. I would like to check that with our stock-control 
people. 

General Horkan. Theoretically, you ought to abandon it when you 
get the new one. 

Colonel Maxwe.u. We will abandon it when we go on the new. 
Our Quartermaster station listings will cross index all of our old 
numbers to the new catalog numbers, new Federal stock catalogs. 

General MarsHauu. It will take the better part of a year keeping 
in mind the stock levels that we have on hand now; we are down to 
post, camp, and station level which must be used up of the old stock, 
stocks in the hands of the depots and stocks under procurement 
that do not have the new numbers on them. It is a matter of transi- 
tion. As soon as the old stocks are moved out, the new stocks, of 
course, will have both numbers for a short period. As soon as we 
can indoctrinate the suppliers and the line personnel at the using 
level which is the lowest you can go, worldwide, my guess is it will 
take a good part of a year or even more. 

Mr. Forp. Is the machinery set up for the complete supplying of 
all of the personnel connected with supply to have the new stand- 
ardized catalog as of July 1, 1953? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. As far as the Army is concerned, that is true. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea as far as the Army is concerned 
how many individual items have been deleted so that you have a 
lesser number of items to deal with? 

Colonel Maxwett. Any figure I would give you, sir, would be just 
an estimated figure. 

General Honnen. I might add here, Mr. Chairman, that such data 
will be developed when we have the standardization and cataloging 
witnesses before you next week. 


ARMY-OPERATED LAUNDRIES 


Mr. Mriuuer. You gave us, General, quite an interesting discussion 
about bakeries. What is the situation with respect to laundries at 
the present time, the policy of the Department on Army-operated 
laundries as compared with making use of commercial facilities when 
they are available? 

General MarsHauu. The policy of the Department on laundries is 
the same generally as on bakeries. In other words, the laundry must 
produce at a much lesser figure, counting all expenses—this 
counts everything: heat, light, power, personnel, and everything 
must produce at a price less than that available commercially. The 





other rule which is more applicable is availability. As you know, 
some of our laundries are located at posts which are not adjacent to 
towns of sufficient size in which laundry services are fully available. 

We have always, and I think I have testified to this same thing 
last year—we have always followed the principle that before we estab- 
lish a laundry, all the factors are examined in conjunction with the 
local laundry service facilities; to give you the same example I quoted 
last year, right after Korea, it was determined that we would open 
Camp Devens, activate Camp Devens to a larger post. There was 
a laundry at Devens which was inactive. Before we opened the 
laundry we contacted the New England Laundry Association to see 
whether or not they could give us service for the number of troops 
that were going into Devens. The answer was, ‘‘No.”’ So we opened 
the laundry. That will give you indication of the steps that we do 
take before we even consider the establishment of a laundry. 

Mr. Mitier. Would you be able to say, General, whether or not 
there is a decrease or an increase in the trend of Army-operated 
laundries? 

General MarsHa.u. In the United States there has been a decrease. 
Of course, overseas in certain areas, for instance in Europe, we close 
laundries in Germany and open laundries in the line of communications. 

Mr. Miuuier. The standard of decision is based on the economy of 
operation and availability? Of course, availability is essential under 
certain circumstances regardless of the expense; I realize that. 

General MarsHA.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Right at this time we are operating a laundry more 
or less on a revolving fund. The proceeds of the receipts for laundry 
service is deposited to the appropriation and the only money that we 
now budget for is the cost of laundering Government goods, Govern- 
ment items. We are requiring that the laundry operate on the basis 
that will pay for itself for those items which we take from the en- 
listed man and officers where he pays cash. 

Mr. Miuuer. In the case of the Government-operated laundries, 
is there a standard price for each item or does that vary between 
installations in accordance with local conditions? 

General MarsHatu. I would like to furnish that for the record. 
The laundry proposition will come up at a later date, and I am sorry 
I do not have complete details here. We do have a project in the 
budget for laundries. 

QUARTERMASTER SALES 


Mr. Miuier. What is the overall policy at the present time with 
respect to qué irtermaster sales? Has there been any change in that 
program in recent years? 

General MarsHALu. Sales of subsistence, sir? 

Mr. Mituer. Well, yes, that, too, but I was thinking primarily of 
clothing. 

General MarsHatu. There has been no change in that. About 3 
years the enlisted men were placed on monetary -clothing allowance 
instead of the regular issue in kind. They get each month a monetary 
allowance which is brought out in this budget, and with that money 
they go to our sales store and buy the articles of the uniform. 

Mr. Miuuer. And they buy the articles at the cost to the Govern- 
ment plus an overhead percentage that is added for handling? 





General MarsHauu. I am not sure about the percentage, sir. We 
can answer that in this next program. 


PROPOSED UNIFORM CHANGES 


Mr. Miuuer. Perhaps this question might be deferred to them, too. 
There was some talk of uniform changes. We had some clothing shown 
to this committee not long ago. Has there been any change in that 
plan? 

General Powrii. May I answer that initially, sir? The same 
presentation of the uniform models which you saw were made to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. The committee did not look with 
great favor upon any change at this time. However, formal action has 
not been taken and presentation was made to that committee with a 
view to asking them not to vote a request on the Army to leave the 
present uniform unchanged. Of course, the binding thing is that some 
decision must be made now as to future purchases. General Horkan 
can go into that in much more detail. 

General Horxkan. If we are going to stay in the old one, we would 
like to know about it so we can buy what we need. If we are going to 
change it we would like to know about it because we are going to 
have to get into procurement. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the question before you? Are you thinking of 
a new dress uniform or a new general purpose uniform? 

General Horkan. This is a new uniform here that would be the 
pink trousers and the green coat for the enlisted man, the same uni- 
form as the officers and apparently that uniform has not been approved 
by the Senate. The Senate did not think too much of it. So there is 
a representation, as I understand, back to the Senate on this matter 
from the Army. My particular interest in this from the quartermaster 
standpoint is that somebody, somewhere, somehow to make up their 
minds so we can get into procurement here pretty soon because we 
are going to be out of the old uniform, and we will not have the new 
one. 

Mr. Stxes. What has happened to the new uniform that we have 
seen for some months on the parade grounds in Washington? 

General Horxan. That uniform, sir, has passed out or will pass 
out of the picture here when the new pink trousers with the green 
coat come into effect. That was in an experimental stage and will 
not be renewed provided we get approval on the pink trousers. 

Mr. Sixes. As I understand, you people could not agree among 
yourselves on that one. I considered it a distinctive and fine appear- 
ing uniform. 

General Horkan. I was a member of that board, sir, and I would 
prefer not to comment. 

Mr. Miturr. The proposed changes would also do away, would 
they not, with the battle jacket or Eisenhower jacket type of uniform? 

General Horxan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. And there is no firm decision as to changes at the 
present time? 

General Horxan. No, sir; from a procurement standpoint; no, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are they reflected in any way in the figures that are 
in this proposed budget? 

General Horxan. No, sir. 
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Mr. Miutiter. Would a determination of that policy one way or 
the other affect the figures? 

General Horxan. No, sir. 

General MarsHALL. Budgetwise because of the stock fund opera- 
tion there would be no procurement of that uniform by this appro- 
priation until 1955. The initial procurement would be from the 
stock fund or stockage purposes only and there would be no issue of 
the uniform for which this appropriation would be taxed until 1955. 
So the decision should be made between now and the time we prepare 
the 1955 budget because there was the first place it would be reflected. 


SPECIFICATIONS ON PACKING HAMBURGER 


Mr. Mitier. Jumping from clothes to food for a moment, there 
was recently quite a lot of comment by some or, at least one of the 
radio commentators about some meat balls. Are you gentlemen 
familiar with that case? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir; we are familiar with it. The question 
was the vertical hamburger versus the flat hamburger. 

Mr. Mixuuer.. The rubber ball versus the meat ball, or something. 

General Horkan. It was quite an amusing testimony. I was 
inclined to agree with this fellow. I could not see any difference in 
vertical and flat. 1 read our testimony before the committee and 
anyway it was apparently to convince the committee that our speci- 
fications had some merit to them and we did change the packing; 
the question seemed to revolve around the vertical hamburger versus 
the flat one. ‘That turned out to be the way they were packed in the 
package, in the box, after they were put into the can. We have 
changed those specifications now so they can make them either 
vertically or horizontally. 

Mr. Miuuer. Along that line, does the standardizing, and cataloging 
that is in process of going into effect help or hurt with respect to these 
technicalities. 

General Horxan. They will tend to straighten out all of those 
details between the various services on the individual items of sub- 
sistence. 

INSPECTION SERVICES 


Mr. Mituer. That brings me to another question. I understand 
from the testimony previously given that a great deal of the inspection 
necessary for procurements of food and of course other commodities, 
too, is done by agencies other than the Army; that food, a great deal 
of it, is initially inspected and graded by the inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Does that same situation hold with respect to 
other types of procurement, fuels, and clothing and so forth? Are 
there any other Government agencies that do inspecting that is 
accepted by the Army? 

General Horkan. Well, no, sir; on the clothing and petroleum and 
other types of items we have our own inspection service. We have 
cross reference with the Navy on certain items here where the Navy 
has people inspecting and occasionally we will use Navy inspectors 
and vice versa on things that they can inspect. 

Mr. Mixuer. It has been my personal observation that there may 
be a considerable duplication in this field of inspection and a consid- 





erable amount of time-consuming redtape. Is that matter being 
studied with a view of eliminating duplication and eliminating tech- 
nical requirements that might not affect the value of what the Gov- 
ernment is getting? 

General Horkan. On the inspection service; yes, sir. On petro- 
leum, we have a joint agency on procurement of petroleum and in 
that agency we do use the Air Force, Navy, and Army inspectors. 
We have lumped them all together and reduced the number involved 
so if we have a contract for procurement of petroleum in Texas and 
the Navy has inspectors there, we use them; and vice versa, if they 
were buying petroleum and we had inspectors in that area, we would 
handle it for them. The same is true on all textiles today. We have 
ASTAPA for the procurement of textiles for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps there. The Navy have certain inspectors 
in certain locations and the Army will use those Navy inspectors and 
vice versa; the Navy is using Army inspectors and Marine inspectors 
I feel we have eliminated a great deal of this duplication of inspec tion. 


ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS IN INSPECTION SERVICES 


Mr. Miuuier. Can you give this committee some assurance, General, 
that that matter is being closely followed with the idea of eliminating 
any unnecessary duplications? 

General Horxan. I feel that on the basis of the experience in the 
last 2 years on the petroleum and textiles procurement, I feel that 
we can look to the future here with a great deal of assurance there 
will be no duplication. 

Mr. Mixer. I think the members of this committee feel that while 
it is essential there be proper inspection that if one Government 
agency has made an inspection, it ought to be good enough for all 
other Government agencies. After all, it is a family matter, so to 
speak. It seems both a waste of personnel and of money to have 2 
or 3 sets of inspections depending on where the product is going to 
wind up. 

It was called to my attention some months ago regarding the 
purchase of poultry and at that time at least according to my inform- 
ants, regarding frozen chickens, the product had to be handled in 
one way and stored in a certain way if it was going to the Navy, 
whereas the Army or Air Force had a different routine. ‘The chiens 
would come into the particular processing plant from the s me pro- 
ducers. They would be eu and processed, but the ones that 
went one place bad to be steved in a nonaccess room whereas those 
for the other service could be stored along with the commercial output 
of the factory. Now, I do not know whether I wes correctly infora ed 
in that or not, but | would like to know if tais program of single pro- 
curerrent will eliminate any of these gro.ad roles that affect the 
different services, in things of that sort. 

General Horkan. There is « graduel tighte>iog . p on all of these 
things. We started this unification here seversl -ears ago and it has 
taken sore little time to work out the det: ils of these things. On 
the subsistence procurer ent, I feel that we have « 1d —( olonel Maxwell, 
you listen carefully and corre«t ne if | am wrong—lI feel that io the 
subsistence procurereut here we have brought about, it is not a 
perfect situation yet and we occasionally rin into cases here where 
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the Army will reject certain products and subsistence and a man 
will go to a commercial inspection service and they would not quite 
agree with us. Then we have to get together on whether the thing 
is acceptable or not. I feel there has been a reduction here in the 
duplication of inspection of subsistence, is that correct? 


INSPECTION OF POULTRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS BY DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Colonel Maxwe.u. That is correct, General. As you may know, 
the Department of the Army have been working with the Department 
of Agriculture for the past several months to develop a test whereby 
all poultry and poultry products will no longer be inspected by 
veterinarians and all that will be done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. That test has been in progress for the past few months and 
upon completion will be evaluated to determine the advisability of 
continuation of single USDA inspection on those items. In all of our 
nonperishable subsistence the inspection is done solely by Department 
of Agriculture people. In the case of most meat products, the Army 
does require veterinarian inspection but the inspection they do does 
not duplicate that of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture. In the Navy, in many of its perishables, do require their 
separate inspection. In the main this inspection is at destination and 
is for the purpose of verifying condition and count and it is not a 
duplication of other inspection. 

Mr. Mixxer. If | might interrupt, for what do they look that your 
inspectors do not? 

Colonel MaxweE tu. In regard to the statement you made or the 
information you received, I do not know the answer. I would like 
to state this. Federal specifications are constantly being rewritten. 
That falls in the same category as your Federal stock catalog in the 
fact that they must be standardized. So the Armed Forces will 
follow the commercial practice as nearly as is possible in buying 
so-called commercial-type items. 

The purpose of standardizing our specifications is to assure that 
the Armed Forces have uniform standards under which they may 
inspect to avoid possibility of one service having requirements, special 
requirements that another one would not have, thereby permitting 
any dealer to not have a clear understanding in the contracts that he 
will have to meet the same requirement for one service as another. 

General Horkan. That should tend to reduce any duplication here 
in this inspection. 


SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT INSPECTION BY ARMY 


Colonel Maxwe.u. Very definitely. I would like to further state, 
sir, that the Army in its single-service procurement does the major 
portion of the inspection for all of the services including the Navy. 
[t is a limited amount of inspection that the Navy does of its own. 
That is not a duplication. 

Mr. Mituger. The feeling that many of us have is that if there is 
going to be a competent inspection as there should be, the most efficient 
and economic way of handling it is to have one inspector. This is 
an economy both because of the reduced personnel required and also 
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it is an economy in operation so far as the producers are concerned. 
It would be desirable to have just one inspection wherever possible 
and have it accepted by all concerned. 

It there are specific requirements for one of the services due to its 
peculiar type of operation that should be handled in the cataloging of 
of it but it should not require that the same item be looked over twice 
by two different people. 

Colonel Maxwetu. The armed services are striving to accomplish 
this aim that you mentioned of having one inspection do the job. 
The development of specifications for particularly military-type items 
does establish the requirement and standard for a particular military 
characteristic that may not be applicable to a commercial line. That 
is spelled out in the specfication and properly in most cases, particularly 
subsistence could be inspected for by the same individual who inspects 
for the majority of the items and very definitely our specifications are 
being written in such a manner that will permit that activity. 

Mr. Mituer. I think that is the feeling of our committee that 
where there is a specification that might be essential to the use of 
the Navy that it follows that a Navy man must make the inspection, 
just because a different kind of packing might be required. We 
have had reason to believe that in the past there has been a lot of 
unnecessary inspecting which is certainly a loss all the way around. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, if I might indorse what has been said, 
[ feel that this committee can very well write into its report a strong 
statement to the effect that we consider there is no justification for 
duplicate inspection services and that an inspection by one service 
should be acceptable to all the services. 

General Horkan. I think that will be very helpful, sir, to the 
military departments in bringing this about. I assure you that during 
the coming year we will get together with the Navy and attempt to 
iron out duplication that exists in inspection. I think any wording 
to that effect in the Appropriation Act will strengthen our hand in 
bringing that about. 

Mr. Mituer. We feel that if there is a better way of doing some- 
thing, it would also be better for all the services, and the best way 
ought to be adopted and made standard for all services. 

General Horkan. We agree with that. And as I say it takes a 
little time sometimes to work these things out but I think a statement 
like that by the Appropriations Committee, and I assure you we will 
get tegether with the Navy and attempt to iron out any duplications 
here in inspection. 

Mr. Mriuter. I think further wherever civilian agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are charged with inspections that it is highly desirable not to 
have military personnel tied up in a job that can and must be done 
for the great bulk of the national economy by civilian inspectors, 


INSPECTIONS BY VETERINARY CORPS 


General Horxan. There is no duplication here between our in- 
spection and the Department of Agriculture. I think they have cer- 
tain things that they definitely do and there are other inspections that 
our veterinary people do but there is:no duplication I know of between 
the Department of Agriculture and our people. 


81451—53—pt. 1——17 
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Mr. Miuuzr. There might be areas where the Department of Agri- 
culture could expand its work and release some military personnel 
from that sort of duty; if there is ,I think it should be developed. 

General Horxan. Now, there is a phase here that I would like to 
point out. The Department of Agriculture, of course, operates In the 
United States and its Territoreis. However, we have to have the 
Veterinary Corps inspection on certain things, for instance, overseas 
in various theaters of operation, so we do have to maintain that phase 
of it but I assure you that to my knowledge there is no duplication 
between the Department of Agriculture and the Army. However, 
there is a field that I think should be looked into between the Army 
and Navy and we will see that that is done. 

Mr. Forp. Is it mandatory or just desirable that you have veteri- 
narians inspect your meats? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. As to the statement mandatory or desirable, I 
am not qualified to answer. The practice has been that the Veterinary 
Corps will inspect all meats, fresh meats delivered to the Armed 
Forces. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Include either the statute or the regulation on that 
point. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


INSPECTION OF SUBSISTENCE (P. 792) 


Army Regulation 40-90 dated October 23, 1950, states in part as follows: 

“The Veterinary Corps is a component of the Army Medical Service. It is 
composed of Regular Army officers appointed and commissioned therein and such 
other members of the Army as may be assigned thereto by the Secretary of the 
Army (sec. 307, Army Organization Act of 1950; Public Law 581, 81st Cong.; 
DA Bul. 9, 1950). Initial appointment of officers in the Veterinary Corps and 
the promotion of officers of the corps is accomplished pursuant to the provisions 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 883 et seq., as amended; 10 U. 8. 
C. 506 and note; Public Law 381, 81st Cong.; WD Bul. 18, 1947). The Vet- 
erinary Service is respinsible for— 

(1) Sanitary and other required inspections incident to and following the pro- 
curement of foods of animal origin. This will include sanitary condition of pre- 
paring establishments, shipping conveyances, storage and handling facilities prior 
to issue. AR 40—950 provides the basis for this function. 

““(2) Required sanitary inspections of establishments producing foods of non- 
animal origin. 

(3) Inspection upon receipt at destination for identity and condition (not 
quality) of all foods of nonanimal origin received at military installations.” 

The subject of duplication of inspection has resulted in an intensive survey 
being conducted for the past several months by the Department of Army and 
Department of Agriculture. Results of this survey showed that the only area of 
duplication between the Departments in the inspection of subsistence was in a 
few poultry and egg plants where full-time Production Marketing Administration 
graders of the Department of Agriculture were employed. 

This duplication has been eliminated by both Departments agreeing that 
PMA inspectors would perform origin inspection functions in those plants where 
they maintained full-time civil service inspectors. 


Colonel MAXWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. One further point: if it is not statutory, is it absolutely 
desirable that you have only veterinarians inspect meats? 

Colonel MaxweE Lt. Yes, sir. 

(Further discussion off the record.) 
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UNNECESSARY TECHNICALITIES 


Mr. Miuuer. Getting back on the record, there is one other phase 
of this inspection that I would like to inquire about and that is along 
the angles of unnecessary technicalities. I can perhaps illustrate 
what I have in mind by referring to an actual case that came to my 
attention a year or two ago. It involved an order of canned fish, 
for which the Army had contracted. Between the time of the contract 
and while production was going on, the Army inspector called at the 
plant and decided that the setup of the plant was not entirely sanitary 
and directed a change in the mechanical setup of the plant. However 
prior to that, much of the product had been delivered throughout the 
world from that same factory through World War II. But after the 
inspection was made it was held that the plant was not set up right 
to meet the Army’s standards. The shipments that had been made 
were refused; and the whole thing thrown into litigation although there 
never was any question that the end product was sanitary; it had 
passed all the inspections. 

Now, I have every sympathy with the program to see that the 
sources of production are kept up to a high standard but when a 
thing has gone that far and if the end product is all right it seems to me 
somewhere along the line an attitude of common sense ought to enter 
into the thing even though there has been a technical lapse of require- 
ments, if the end product is all right. I do not see that the ends of 
efficiency are improved by refusing a product which there is no 
question of quality but just a charge that it might have produced 
unsanitary goods. 

General HorKan. Well, sir, we have cases like that coming up from 
time to time and it is a question of the application of common sense 
and judgment; we cannot say that all of our inspectors are 100 percent. 
When those things are brought to our attention, we try to work them 
out in a common-sense way. If there is some product that is not up 
to what we call for, of course there is a basis there for rejection. 
On the other hand, if it is poor judgment on the part of the inspector 
and the thing will meet the demands and come up to the specifications 
we have certainly overruled the inspectors on many occasions in the last 
year and year and a half. We have no desire to penalize industry. 
We let a contract and we let it because we want it. 

But we call for certain things and it is much simpler for us to go 
ahead and accept those things provided they are up to the specifica- 
tion or approximately pretty close to it. We are working all the time 
with industry on cases similar to that where we will get the producers 
in and the inspectors in and talk the thing over and try to adjust the 
thing without hurting the producer, at the same time, assuring our 

etting what we need. We have an inspection office in my office. 
hey are out all the time adjusting these difficulties and differences 
between industry and our own inspectors. 

There will be cases like that, however, that crop up. It is a question 
of application of judgment and commonsense. We are trying to adjust 
those things on that basis. 

Mr. Miuier. My personal view is that the commonsense approach 
is proper and I am afraid that certain segments of our industry feel 
that when they are dealing with a Government agency, that the 
Government’s representatives are unreasonable in their technical con- 
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tentions and there is nothing that the business world can do about it. 
Of course, in the end it comes out of the taxpayer, and I think every 
effort ought to be made to do away with unnecessary technicalities. 

General Horxan. I assure you that we are appreciative of that 
situation and I think that we have done much here, and every case 
that will come to the attention of Congress. I venture to say that there 
are nine cases that we ourselves have adjusted that would probably 
come in here if we had not adjusted it. So I feel we have made con- 
siderable progress on that. There are cases, of course, where honest 
difference of opinion exists and there is nothing that can be done on it. 

Mr. Miiurer. Gentlemen, thank you very much. I think that is 
all the questions I have at this time. 

Mr. Srxzs. I believe we have covered this subject quite thoroughly. 
There is not a great deal that I want to ask. There are one or two 
things I would ‘like to have further information on. 


INTEGRATION OF ROK TROOPS WITH UNITED STATES ARMY 


I notice that you have ROK troops that have been integrated with 
the United States Army who are getting the full American ration. 
I certainly do not begrudge those ROK troops the full American ration 
because they have proved themselves real fighting men and they are 
curying their part of the fighting in Korea. But why was it advan- 
tazeous to integrate those troops with American troops rather than 
to maintain them in ROK units? 

General Powerit. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? A brief 
bit of history on the subject. After the Korean war had been under 
way for some months, the initial decision for this type of operation 
was made by General MacArthur. At the time of the landing at 
Inchon, the initial integration of units was inforee. It was essentially 
an attempt to capitalize upon the great manpower resources of our 
allies, by integrating these people into our own Army and saving their 
own structure. 

Mr. Sixes. Was this before the training program for ROK troops 
got under way? 

Mr. Miuuer. Was it also at a time that our units were under 
strength? 

General Powe... It was after a period of economy, when the Army 
was not very large and every effort was made to obtain sufficient man- 
power to meet our immediate needs. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Are the ROKs who are integrated with the United 
States Army, paid by us as our own troops are paid? 

General Powre.u. No, sir; those men are ROK soldiers attached 
for duty with the United States Army. 

Mr. Sixes. They are paid by the Republic of Korea and any 
veterans benefits that they get will be from the Republic of Korea 
and not from us? 

General Powr.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Now that there is a very effective ROK Army in exist- 
ence, would it not feasible to return those men to units of their own 
rather than to continue to integrate them with the United States 
Army? 
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General Powx.v. No, sir; they have proved over the long run to be 
very effective members of the team within our own Army. By filling 
out the infantry squad, the artillery gun section and other United 
States units with these men, as an integrated member of the team, 
it is saving a large number of United States soldiers. They have 
proved to be excellent soldiers; they are not rotated. The combat 
know-how, the language of the country, the local knowledge of the 
terrain, has proved a great help to our troops. A squad within any 
division of our troops at the present time probably would consist of 
about 3 ROK soldiers, 1 or 2 soldiers from Puerto Rico or Hawaii, 
and the remainder from the continental United States. 


USE OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me what are your policies on the use of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

General Horkan. Korea or States? 

Mr. Sixes. Servicewide. 

General Horxan. On fresh fruits and vegetables; Maxwell, do you 
want to take over? 

Colonel Maxwe.tyt. The Master Menu Board which establishes the 
menu jointly for Army and Air Force meets monthly. It is their 
effort to incorporate as many fresh fruits and vegetables in the menu 
as can be accomplished on the basis of economy and still maintain 
adequate nutrition. 

Mr. Srkes. Can you give us some examples showing your success 
in view of the necessity for holding down costs of utilizing fresh 
fruits and vegetables in the daily meanus? 


Colonel Maxwe tu. I could quote figures here to show the purchases. 


SAMPLE MENUS 


Mr. Stxes. I suggest that you put some menus in the record. 
(The menus referred to are as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY MaAstTeER MENU 


The attached four menus, taken from published copies of the Department of 
the Army 1953 master menus for January, April, July, and September, reflect 
the frequency of servings of fresh and/or frozen fruits, fruit juices, and vegetables. 
These items are underlined in each day’s menu and ingredient chart to indicate 
quantities of each item served 100 men. 





@ Mondsy—19 January 1953 
BREAKFAST 


Scrambled Eggs (F-6) 
Sausage Links 

Toast 

Butter or Oleomargarine 
Jam 

Coffee 


CHILLED D SPICED rauSes 
Prunes, dried 
Sugar, granulated ~ 


Sugar, nulated 
FRESH MILK 
SCRAMBLED EGGS 


Eggs 
Milk, evaporated 
. 

SAUSAGE LINKS 

Sausage, pork links 
BREAD 
BUTTER * 
JAM 
COFFEE, R AND G 


Sugar, granulated 
Blilk, evaporated 
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DINNER 


Creole Soup with Crackers (Q-10) 
Cheese Toastwiches 

Bacon Strips 

French Fried Potatoes (R-75) 
Buttered Green Beans 

Lettuce Wedges with Lamaze 


Butter or Oleomargarine 
Applesauce Cake (D-14) with 
Butter Cream Icing (D-51) 

Coffeo 


CREOLE SOUP WITH CRACKERS 
Onions, d Ib 1's 
‘eppers, 
‘omato, pas 


paar 


CHE — ICHES 


Ib 
process 
Oleomargarine® Ib 
BACON STRIPS 
Bacon 


th 

FRENCH FRIED POTATOFS 
Potatoes, white Ib 

BUTTERED GREEN BEANS 
Beans, green, string No. 10 


can 
LETTUCE WEDGES WITH 
LAMAZE DRESSING 
Lettuce Ib 
CSsi ng. 
(Mayonnaise 
(Catsup 
(Pickle Relish 
Eges, aoe cooked, 
cho 
BREAD ” 


BUTTER* 
APPLESAUCE CAKE WITH 
BUTTER CREAM — 
Shortening 
fuse r, granulated 


‘Es 

Flour, wheat, soft 
(Baking powder 
(Baking soda 
Applesauce 
Raisins 
(Cinnamon 
(Cloves 


Teing: 
Oleomargarine* 
Milk, evaporated 
Sugar, pou dered 

COFFEE, R AND G 
Sugar, granulated 
Milk, evaporated 


SUPPER 


Baked Ham with Mustard Sauce 
(P-14a) 


fandied, Dpet a 
D ra no Ri 
s i a 


ressing 
Bread 
Butter or Chemaainn 


Tengenges with Vanilla Wafers 
50, 


offce 


BAKED HAM WITH 
MUSTARD SAUCE 
Ham, 8. C, 
uce: 
(Ham Stock qt 
a os 
(Pepper t 
(Cornstarch nm 
Sugar, granulated Ib 
cw on cup 
(Musta cup 
(Horse wet 401 
yar 
Olcomargarine* be) 
(Vi cup 
CANDIED SWEET POTATOES 


BUTTERED SPINACH 


. PEPPER A 
RING SALAD WITH VINEGAR 
AND OIL DRESSING 


Catt 


(Oil, salad, vegetable pt ° 


(Vine 
BREAD - 1 


BUTTER* 3 
TANGERINES WITH VANILLA * 
WATELES 
Tangerines 
vias 

Fiour, wheat, hard > 

Shortening 

Suear, granulated 

Fee 


(Vanilla 
COFFEE, R AND G 

Suear, granulated 

Milk, evaporated 





Wednesday—8 April 1957 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 

Ready-To-Eat Cereal 

Fresh Milk 

Individual Egg and Bacon 
Omelet (F-9) 

Toast 


Butter or Oleomargarine 


Jam 
Coffee 


BANANAS 
READY-TO-EAT 
CEREAL pkg. 
Sugar, granulated tb 2% 
FRESH MILK qt 25 
INDIVIDUAL EGG AND BACON 
OMELET 
Eggs 
Milk, evaporated 


Ind. 60 


doz 13 


Bacon 
BREAD 


BUTTER® 

(JAM 

COFFEE, R AND G 
Sugar, granulated 
Milk, evaporated 


(Continued from column 3) 

HARD ROLLS 

Flour, wheat, hard 

(Water 

Sugar, granulated 

(Salt 

Shortening 

Yeast 

Eges, whites 
BUTTER*® 
ICE CREAM 
COFFEE, R AND G 

Sugar, granulated 

Milk, evaporated 
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DINNER 


Grilled Liver with Onions (K-72) 
Escalloped Potatoes (R-83) 
Buttered Carrots 


Lettuce Wedges with Lamaze 
Dressing (N-57) 
Bread 


Butter or Oleomargarine 
Apple Cobbler 
Coffee 


Ingredients 


GRILLED LIVER WITH ONIONS 
Liver 30 
Flour, wheat, hard 3 
Onions, dry 2 
(Fat drippings Ib 4) 

ESCALLOPED POTATOFS 
Potatoes, white Ib 
Milk, evaporated 14K-o2 


Oleomargarine® 
Flour, wheat, hard 
BUTTERED CARROTS 
Carrots _ Ib 25 
LETTUCE WEDGFS WITH 
LAMAZE DRESSING 
Lettuce, 
Dressing: 
(Mayonnaise 
(Cataup 
(Pickle Relish 
Eges, hard cooked, 
chopped 
BREAD 


RUTTER* 
APPLE COBBLER 
Apples 


Sugar, granulated 
(Cornstarch 
Oleomargarine® 


(Cinnamon 
Crust: 
Flour, wheat, hard 
Shortening 
COFFER, R AND G 
Sugar, granulated 
Milk, evaporated 


SUPPER 


Vegetable Soup with Crackers 
Meat Balls with Spaghetti and 
Tomato Sauce 
Parmesan Cheese 
S wi 
Oil Dressing 
Hard Rolls 
Butter or Oleomargarine 
Ice Cream 
Coffee 


Vinegar an 


Ingrectients Unit 
VEGETABLE SOUP WITH 
CRACKERS 
Celery : 
“Onions, dry_—SS—S SCS 
Carrots 
Potatoes, white 
Tomato, paste 


(Beef Bones 
Peppers, green i 
(Crackers ) 
MFAT BALLS WITH SPAGHETTI 
AND TOMATO SAUCE 
Meat Ralls: 
Beef, carcass Ib 45 
Fges dos NS 
(Onions, dehydrated oz 7%) 
(Bread, dry qt 5) 
Sauce: 
Tomatoes No. 10 4% 
can 
No. 2 
can 
Onions, dry Ib 
(Bay Leaves ca 
(Thyme oz %) 
(Garlic Bulbs 02 3) 
(Cloves tsp 1'4) 
(Worcestershire 6) 
Sauce 
(Pepper, cayenne 
(Salt 
Shortening 
Spaghetti: 
Spaghetti 
PARMESAN CIIEFSE tb 
TOSSED GREENS WITII 
VINEGAR AND OIL 
DRESSING 
Lattuce _ 
Cucumbers 
_ Onions, dry — _ 
Celery | 
Dressing: 
(Oil, salad, vegetable pt 
(Vinegar pe 


Tomato, paste 3% 


4% 


~— 





Friday—10 July 1053 
BREAKFAST 


Chilled Peaches 
Ready-To-Eat 

Fresh Milk 

Scrambled Eggs (F-6) 
Home Fried Potatoes (R-76) 
Toast 

Butter or Oleomargarine 
Jelly 

Coffee 


we logredients Unk 


CHILLED PEACHES 
P 


Ind. 


8 ulated — Ib 
FRESH MILK at 
SCRAMBLED EGGS 


dos 
hi, evaporated ithes 


HOME FRIED POTATOES» 
Potatoes, white 
Shortening 

BREAD 


BUTTER*® 


geste 

OFFEE, R AND G 
Sugar, granulated 
Milk, evaporated 


(Continued from column ?) 


Shortening Ib 
BUTTER* 
ICE CREAM 
ICED TEA 

Tea 

Sugar, granulated 


(Water, boiling 
(Water, cold 
COFFEE. R AND G 
Sugar, granulated 
Milk, evaporated 


*Botter or cloomargarine. 


be 
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DINNER SUPPER 


Vegetable Soup with Crackers Fried Fish (G-12) with Tartar 
Meat Balls with Spaghetti and Sauce (P-25) and Lemon 
Tomato Sauce Wedges 
Parmesan Cheese Paprika Potatoes 
Tossed Greens with Vinegar and Corn on the Cob 
Oil Dressing Pear Gelatin Salad on Lettuce 
Hard Rolls with Fruit Dressing 
Butter or Oleomargarine Bread 
Ice Cream Butter or Oleomargarine 
Iced Tea (A-8) Apple Pie 
Coffee Coffee 


Nom 
Ingredients Cok | be 


veer SOUP WITH FRIED FISH WITH TARTAR 


CRACKER SAUCE AND LEMON WEDGES 
Fish, fresh or frozen Ib 30 
in dos 1% 
Milk, evaporated 14-08 
caD 


(Bread crumbs qt 


Ib 2 
es ——t— 


Potatoes, white 
Tomato, paste 
cap Flour, wheat, hard 
(Peef bones Wedge: 
Lemons 
(Crackers auce: 
MEAT BALLS WITH SPAGHETTI (Mayonnaise 
AND TOMATO SAUCE ie os 
Meat balls: (Pickles, sweet relish gal 
pew carcass Onions. dr b 
(Onions, dehyd. 
(Bread, dry oe pt 
Sauce PAPRIRG I POTATOES 
Tomatoes Potatoes, white lb 
can (Paprika 
Tomato, paste Yo. Oleomargarine*® Ib 
can CORN ON THE COB _ ib 
EAR GELATIN TAD ON 
LETTUCE WITH FRUIT 
(Thyme DRESSING 
aoe bulbe Dessert powder, 24-02 
oves 4 with gelatin, red ke 
(Worcestershire Pears . No 10 
sauce can 


(Pepper, cayenne Lettuce Ib 
(Salt ressing 


Shortening (Mayonnaise 
—_— on fruit _ 


(Bay leaves 


Spag Ib 20-02 
PARMESAN CHEESE ib 2 loaf 
TOSSED GREENS WITH BUTTER* Ib 

VINEGAR AND OIL eee APPLE PIE 
tuce Ib Apples 
nbs Te 


Peppers 

ors, green 1b Sugar, granulated Ib 

ope ie Gia es (Cornstarch Ib 

essing: ol Ib 

(Oil. salad, vegetable pt Ib. 

(Vinegar on 

HARD ROLLS 

Flour, wheat. hard Flour, wheat, bard = Ib 
(Water gal Shortening Ib 
Sugar, granulated COFFEE, RANDG ib 
(Salt Sugar, granulated Ib 

Yeast Milk, evaporated 14-08 

Eggs, whites can 


Su Fe - ss 


aon 


} 
wrote 





eee Fe SS ETT FF BS wR OD FCC 
{ ' 


8 
2 
+ 
) 
) 
0 
3 
‘ 
5 
) 
¢ 
1 
) 
+ 
. 
8 
~ 
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Sunday—20 September 1953 
BREAKFAST 


Chilled Applesauce 
Ready-To-Eat Cereal 
Fresh Milk 

Eggs To Order 

Bacon 

Toast 

Butter or Oleomargarine 
Jelly 

Coffee 


ingredients ver Noo 


CHILLED APPLESAUCE 
Applesauce N 


(Cinnamon or Nutmeg 
READY -TO-EAT CEREAL 


Su nulated 
FRES? MILK 
EGGS TO ORDER 


F 
BACON 


BREAD 


BUTTER®* 
(JELLY 
COFFEE, R AND G 
Sugar, granulated 
Milk, evaporated 14%-os 
can 


__ (Continued from column 1) 


ICED | TEA 
Tea Ib 
Sugar, granulated Ib 
Lemons l 


ater, boiling 
(Water, cold gal 
(Continued from column s) 
Milk, evaporated 144-02 
cap 


Shortening Ib 

(Salt 

(Vanilla 
COFFEE, R AND G 

Sugar, granulated Ib 


Milk, evaporated 14%-os 
can 


os 


“Butter or oleomargarina. 
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DINNER 


Baked-Ham with Mustard Sauce 
(P-14a) 

Parsley Potatoes (R-79) 

Buttered Green Beans 

Lettuce Wedges with Thousand 
Island Dressing (N-55) 

Bread 

Butter or Oleomargarine 

Pineapple Pie (L-22) 

Iced Tea (A-8) 


BAKED HAM WITH 
MUSTARD SAUCE 


Su granulated 
( Water 


(Mustard, prep. 
(Horseradish 


Oleomargarine * 


(Vine, e 
PARSLEY POTATOES 
Potatoes, white 


omargarine 
BUTTERED GREEN BEANS 
Beans, green, string No. 10 
can 

LETTUCE WEDGES WITH 


THOUSAND ISLAND 
DRESSING 


(Mayonnaise 


"ans, hard ¢ 
(Chili sauce 
(Worcestershire 

aauce 

BREAD 

BUTTER* 

PINEAPPLE PIF 
Pineapple, crushed 


(Cornstareh 
ae granulated 


wat 
Flour, wheat, hard 
Shortening 


SUPPER 
Creole Soup (Q-10) with 


Crackers 
Salmon Salad (N-45) with 


French Fried Potatoes (R-75) 


Sliced Tomatoes 


Olives, Radishes_and_ Celery 
Sticks on Lettuce 
Bread 


Butter or Oleomargarine 

Plain Cake (D-1) with Penuche 
Icing (D-73) 

Coffee 


Ingredients Ualt ro 


CREOLE SOUP WITH 
CRACKERS 


Onions, dry Ib % 


can 
Species Ib 1% 


(Crackers ) 
SALMON SALAD WITH 
LEMON WEDGE 
Salmoa No.1 2 


on 


(Mayonnaise 
(Pickles 


a Ib 
FRENCE FRIED POTATOES 
“5 


Potatoes, white 
SLICED TOMATOES 
Tomatoes, sliced Ib 
OLIV ‘D 
CEL ERY STICKS ON 
LETTUCE 
(Olives 


BR 


BUTTER®* 
PLAIN CAKE WITH PENUCHE 
ICING 


1% 

Ib 4 
? dos 2 
Flour, wheat, soft tb 4 
Galen pewter, powder os 4) 
ilk, evaporated 144-08 1% 

can 
(Vanilla os 1%) 


Toing: 
Sugar, brown Ib $& 


TAGO 81064 
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Mr. Sixes. Are you utilizing frozen foods and concentrates, juices, 
in the ration? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. We are, sir. I can quote for the month of 
March in our procurement of frozen fruits amounted to 1,168,000 
pounds or a total value of $280,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the price on frozen fruits now such that you feel 
that you can use them? 

Colonel Maxweti. Those items are utilized where the price 
differential between the nonperishable and canned and frozen is non- 
existent or if it favors the frozen we use the frozen. 


POST EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srtxes. Who will discuss with us the PX program? What 
heading does that come under? 

General Honnen. It doesn’t appear under an appropriation 
heading, Mr. Sikes. They are nonappropriated moneys. 

Mr. Srxes. Nevertheless, you have regulations regarding its 
operation? 

General HonNnEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Under what department would that properly be dis- 
cussed? 

General Honnen. It is under G—1 in general. 

General Powr.u. The post exchange is operated by the Army and 
the Air Force and reports to the Welfare Board. 

Mr. Srxes. I want to know your policies regarding PX sales, 
whether they are the same as the policies that were in effect during 
the last fiscal year, for instance, or whether there have been any 
marked changes. 

General Powe... I can answer that now. There is no change. 
They are the same as the policy established and placed in operation 
during fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Stxzs. There are still limitations on the items that can be sold? 

General Powxr.u. And, of course, limitation on who may patronize. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you place in the record a summary of those 
limitations? 

(The information was furnished the committee.) 

General HonnzeNn. You do not desire witnesses here? 

Mr. Sixus. No. 


WATER PURIFICATION IN KOREA 


Mr. Miuter. May I ask you a question, not particularly for the 
record? What is the situation with respect to water purification in 
Korea? Is it necessary to have all the drinking water boiled as it 
used to be in most of Asia because of bacillary dysentery? i have 
heard recently there has been developed a water-purifying process 
that is supposed to be effective for all kinds of dysentery and that——— 

General Powe... That is the responsibility .of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Mr. Miter. I know it is an engineer function but in preparing 
food it is important and I wondered whether you gentlemen could 
bring us up to date. 

General Powerit. From my own experience I can state that the 
engineers feel water purification units were considered satisfactory 
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after test by the medical department for everything in regard to cook- 
ing, baking, and whatever else we needed without boiling. Of course, 
malaria treatment goes on as it did during World War Il. Due to the. 
liver fluke it was not possible in many areas to bathe unless the water 
was run through this unit. As to the dysentery, I know of no epi- 
demics of dysentery resulting from this process they are now using. 
Apparently it is adequate. 

Mr. Mituer. They are not requiring front line troops to have boiled 
water? 

General Powe. No, sir; engineer purification units are doing it. 
The regulation field unit which I am sure you are familiar with ac- 
complishes this. They use a heavy dose of chemicals, of course. 

Mr. Miter. My recollection is that even so, under the methods 
employed through World War II that was not considered safe in 
certain areas including probably Korea. I was not there. I know it 
was true on the mainland of China and it was considered alsmost fatal 
if you did not have water boiled. 

General Power... I have been from one end of Korea to the other 


and in no area did I use or see boiled water being used. 
Mr. Miter. I am glad. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. We will now take up the appropriation title, ‘Military 
personnel, Army” activity 1300, individual clothing. The appropri- 
ation for the fiscal year 1953 was $237,497,548. The sah fiscal 
year 1954 figure was $145,594,000. The revised budget as presented 
here is $201,021,000. For the record at this point, we will insert the 
table on page 53 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


! “eS i 
' 
Actual, Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year | mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
1952 | year1953 | year 1954 





fehl aenpenen 


j | 
1310 | Purchase of individual clothing ($445, 938, 561) | ($191, 777, 342) | ($156, 242, 976) 
1311 | Purchase of individual clothing (consumption) ___| 445, 938, 561 191, 777, 342 | 156, 242, 976 
Monetary allowances in lieu of clothing - -...-_- | 74,041, 120 | 45, 720, 206 | 44, 778, 024 


Total direct obligations 519, 979, 690 oo 7, 497, 548 201, 021, 000 
i 


INCREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. General, will you explain to the committee the justi- 
fication for the increase of slightly over $55 million between the 
original and the revised budget? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir; the original 1954 estimate as you 
have stated was $145,594,000. As compared to this estimate of 
$201,021,000. There is an increase for issue to combat troops in the 
amount of $89,553,000. This is offset by a decrease for strength 
amounting to $32,671,000 and a decrease due to price differential 
amounting to $1,455,000, leaving a balance between the two of $55,- 
427,000. 

Mr. Miter. Is that increse from the increased ROK strength or 
does not this item affect that? 
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General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. It is brought out in the detailed 
justifications as we get over to the other pages to show what is in- 
cluded in that figure. 

Mr. Forp. The change in price results from a reevaluation based 
on a later date between the original estimate and the revised estimate? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the date for the original estimate? 

General Marsuauy. If you remember, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
stock fund item. Therefore, the price used or prices used which are 
set by the Secretary of Defense in the stock fund—the prices used in 
the original estimare were July 1, 1952. The prices oo in this 
revised estimate are those which are proposed for July 1, 1953. 


OBLIGATIONS AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Forp. What are the obligations through March 31, 1953? 

General MarsHauu. For the total project, $177,784, 000. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unobligated balance as of 
the end of the year? 

General Marsuau. No, sir; it will come out very close. 

Mr. Forp. Are these funds for 1 year or are they carryover? 

General Marsuauu. They are 1-year funds, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, anything that is left over will revert and 
will be not usable? 

General MarsnHatu. That is correct, sir. 


INCREASE WAC STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. In the classified section, I notice that there is to be 
strength increase as far as Wacs are concerned. I had not noticed 
previously that there was to be an increase. That is on page 1 of the 
classified portion. 

Colonel Hazuierr. We estimate as of the 30th of June this year, we 
will have 9,100 enlisted women. We hope at the end of fiscal year 1954 
to have 10,000. 

General Powe... I might add, about a year ago the office of the 
Secretary of Defense headed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Mrs. Rosenberg, put on a drive to recruit women for all the services, 
at which time the Army had a requirement of about 33,000 Wacs 
and hoped for 20,000. That drive has not materialized; the women 
do not want to enlist in the services. This is a very conservative 
figure, we think. It has been reduced from that goal of 20,000 to this 
point. 

PER CAPITA COST FOR INITIAL ISSUE 


Mr. Forp. What is your per capita cost for your initial issue? 

General Marsnatyu. The per capita cost for 1954 is $169.86 for 
men and $189.83 for women. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with fiscal 1953? 

General MarsHauu. This compares to the per capita cost in 1953 
of $172.91 for men and $202.83 for women. 

Mr. Forp. The change to a lower figure is based on your price 
levels? 

General Marsa. Price levels and in the case of men there is 
an additional 3 poplin shirts and 1 bath towel. 
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Mr. Forp. That you have deleted in fiscal year— 

General MarsHa.u. It is a fiscal year 1954 increase over 1953. 
That is offset by a decrease in price. In other words, the increase 
amounts to $7.83 per man. The decrease for price amounts to $10.90 
per man or a difference of $3.05. 

Mr. Forp. So in the initial issue you are including in fiscal year 
1954— 

General MarsHauu. More items. 

Mr. Forp. What were they again? 

General MarsHauu. Three poplin shirts and one bath towel more 
than we had in 1953. 

For the women, there are 2 cotton dresses amounting to $10; and 
a decrease consisting of a denim hat and denim slacks amounting to 
$4.75. The price decrease amounted to $18.25 or a net of minus $13. 

Mr. Forp. How do you go about figuring out your per capita cost? 

General MarsHA... For initial issue it is based on cost of issue to 
enlisted man when he first comes in. 

Mr. Forp. Will you set that information on the record and show 
exactly how you came out to $169.86 and the same for $189.83 for 
the women? 

General MarsHatu. We have that for the record. If you desire the 
unit of these, the statement also shows the same figures for 1953. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be belpful as a comparative figure. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


INITIAL ALLOWANCE OF PERSONAL CLOTHING UNDER THE CAasH-ALLOWANCE 
SyYsTEM 


The chart listed below shows the fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 initial 


allowances, unit costs and total cost of the initial bag issued to enlisted men and 
women under the cash-allowance system. 


Initial allowance of personal clothing, enlisted men 


Item Allow- a Unit 
; ance 


. Bag, duffle, w/handle and carrying strap--. s-e~| 1 each 
2. Belt, waist, web, OD-3, w/clip, w/o buckle 2 each 
3. Boots, service, combat, russet, MR 2 pail 

. Buckle, web, belt, brass, GCM, 144 inch 1 each 
5. Cap, garrison, khaki, M-1950 (w/braid) 2 each 
}. Cap, garrison, wool, OD, M-1950 (w/braid 2 each 

. Cap, utility, cotton, OG-107 2 each 

. Drawers, cotton, shorts, white. 6 each 

. Drawers, winter, M-1950 2 each 

. Gloves, inserts, wool, M-1949._--. | 2 pair 

. Gloves, shells, leather, M-1949_ S 1 pair 
2. Insignia, chevron, Army 14 pair 
3. Insignia, collar, ‘‘U. 8.”’, EM 2 each 

. Insignia, collar, EM, branch of service 1 each 

. Jacket, utility, cotton, OG-107__- 3 each 

. Jacket, wool, OD, M-1950__. 2 each 

. Necktie, cotton, mohair, dark, OD-51 2 each 

. Shirt, cotton, khaki, shade No. 1, stand-up collar, 8.2 oz 5 each 

. Shirt, poplin, khaki, shade No. 1, stand-up collar_.. 3 each 

. Shoes, low-quarter, tan, MR- 1 pair 

Socks, cotton, tan, nylon-reinforced : 3 pair 
2. Socks, wool, cushion sole, OD___. 5 pair 
3. Trousers, cotton, khaki 5 each 

. Trousers, wool, OLD) M-1952 2 each 

. Trousers, utility, cotton, OG-107. 3 each 
}. Undershirt, cotton, quarter-sleeve, white 6 each 

. Undershirt, winter, M-1950 2 each 

28. Towel, bath > 2 each 
29. Raincoat, synthetic, rabber-coated, OD dismounted 1 each 


Total 
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Initial allowance of personal clothing, enlisted women 





j 5 | | 

1953 1953 | ,- } 
| allow- Allow- | unit | Unit | 
| ances ances | cost cost 


Cost 


. Anklets, wool, taupe, shade 131, wms | 2pair___| $0.60] $0 $1. 10 
Bag, duffle, w/handle and carrying strap 1 each 3.4 3.7 3. 70 
Cap, ctn, taupe, shade 124, wms 2 each 1 2. 20 
Cap, W1, taupe, shade 121, wms | | 1 each 1. 1. 85 
Dress, ctn, taupe, shade 124, wms 4 each. 6each...| 4 5. 00 
Gloves, ctn, tan, shade 128, wms 1 pair | 1 . 20 

. Gloves, leather, brown, shade 64, wms ‘ | 1 pair_. 1 
Handbag, leather, brown, shade 64, wms } 1 each } 9.7 7 

. Hat, service, wm’s serge, 12 oz taupe shade 121 | leach i 5. 50 | 5. 50 
Insignia, chevron, WAC, EW 10 pair : 10 | 
Insignia, collar, “U. 8.”, EW leach __| . 0! 05 

. Insignia, collar, WAC, EW 1 each . 06 . 06 | 

3. Insigna, hat, WAC, EW 1 each 2 | 2 | 
Jacket, W1, taupe, shade 121, wms each 

5. Overcoat, W1, taupe, shade 121, wms w/rem 

liner “each 

}. Overshoes, rubber, wms low pair 

7. Raincoat, wms, taupe, shade 129, w/rem hood each 
Scarf, rayon, tan, shade 125, wms } each 

. Shirt, wms, chambray, M-1951 | 

. Shirtwaist, wms, ctn, chambray, 3 oz tan, 

shade 130 
21. Shirtwaist, wms, rayon broadclot 
hade 125 
22. Shoes, field, wms, composition sole 
Shoes, wms, low-quarter, cafe-brown 
24. Shorts, wms, denim, M-1951 
Skirt, wms, denim, M-1951 

. Skirt, W1, taupe, shade 121, wms__..-.----- 

7. Slacks, wms, W1 serge, 12 02, taupe, shade 121 

. Stockings, nylon, taupe, shade 76, wms 

. Suit, uniform, wms, W1 serge, 12 oz taupe, 

shade 121. 
Coat, wool, taupe, shade 121, wms___-_--- (1 each). 
Ekirt, wool, taupe, shade 121, wms__._- convasmel 1D. 
Hat (or cap) wms, denim, M -1951 
Slacks, wms, denim (or satin) M-1951......-.- 


1. 80 


~ 


h 2 


PPR PA Smo 


Ls] 
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ISSUE OF OVERCOATS 


I am informed that in the case of Wacs in the initial issue, the 
Army does include overcoat whereas in the case of men the overcoat 
is not necessarily included but it is included if the weather warrants. 
Is that a true observation? 

General MarsHauu. In the case of the Wac the overcoat is in- 
cluded in what is called the clothing bag under monetary allowance. 
In the case of men, because we are now i_ the process of integrating 
the overcoat with the old overcoat, we have not placed that into the 
bag and are carrying it as organizational equipment. As soon as the 
old stocks are gone, we will recommend to the Secretary of Defense 
that the overcoat for men will be included in the clothing bag. As it 
is now, the new overcoat being an item of issue of organizational 
equipment, we withdraw that coat and when the man goes home he 
takes one of the old-style overcoats with him; that is, if he is required 
to take one, if the weather requires that he take an overcoat. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, a man being discharged in Florida 
will not get an overcoat? 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. If he comes north, he will get an 
overcoat. 

Mr. Mituer. Or discharged in the summer in this area, for instance, 
he would not get an overcoat. 

General MarsHatu. That is right. 
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General Horxan. We issue the old overcoat to those that do get it. 
We are trying to get rid of the older overcoats. 

Mr. Forp. Could you summarize for the record, General Marshall, 
perhaps again the difference in the way that you handle the initial 
issue for men and women and particularly the overcoat problem? 

General MarsHALL. Yes; as far as the overcoat is concerned, for 
men, it is what we call organizational issue. Therefore, it is issued 
in kind and returned to the Government on the expiration of his 
enlistment. I refer to the new-type overcoat. 

Upon discharge, that man, if the weather requires that he be given an 
overcoat, receives a1 old-style, the rolled-collar coat. This is because 
at the present time the new-style overcoat is issued in Korea, Japan, 
Alaska, and three northern Army areas in the United States. We 
still have a stock of the old-style overcoat. Therefore, we are still 
issuing those coats in the southern United States and in certain 
European areas. With the women, there is only one overcoat and 
that is now issued as part of the initial clothing allowance and is 
part of what is called the clothing bag. At such time as the old- 
style overcoat stocks are depleted—— 

Mr. Forp. Not for the women. 

General Marsuauu. For the men. At such time as the stocks of 
the old-style rolled-collar overcoat are deleted and out of the hands 
of the men, we will then issue the new-style coat worldwide and will 
then recommend that it become a part of the initial issue the same 
as the women’s overcoat. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any basic justification for issuing a new or old 
overcoat to men when they are in an area where the weather does not 
warrant it? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir; and we do not issue in those areas. 
You must keep in mind that those men move from one area to another. 
Therefore, we must have coats to fit men in the Army. 

Mr. Forp. If you do not think it is advisable for men, why do you 
do it for women initially? 

General MarsHatu. They get an overcoat of some kind. The only 
reason we keep the new coat in the category of organizational equip- 
ment is to maintain the control of that coat until such time as all the 
other coats are used up; the old coats are used up. When a man is 
discharged in cold weather, he is entitled to a coat to go home in. At 
that time he gets one of the old-style overcoats and will continue to 
get the old- style overcoat until they are gone. 

Therefore, we are able then to use our stock of old coats as well as 
retain control of the stock of new coats. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING FIELD OVERCOAT, OD-—7 


Mr. Forp. While we are discussing coats, I think this committee 
asked you to prepare a complete story in reference to this procurement 
of the coat that was so widely publicized not so many weeks ago. Do 
you have that statement for the record? 

General MarsHaLu. We have a statement, sir. A statement was 
furnished to the clerk of the full committee. However, we have a later 
and a more detailed statement which we will be glad to place in the 
record. 
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Mr. Forp. I think we might as well have it at this point in the 
record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING OveErRcoats, FieLp, OD-7 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARMY FIELD OVERCOAT 


The initial impetus to develop a cotton fabric overcoat with a wool liner came 
in 1942 when, because of Japanese attacks in the Pacific, certain normal sources 
of wool supply became unavilable to the United States. It was estimated that 
the use of a cotton fabric trenchcoat of this type would save approximately 
41 million pounds of wool during the year 1943. Furthermore, such a garment 
would replace the wool Melton overcoat which by experience had been found to 
be completely unsatisfactory as a field garment. 

On April 7, 1942, the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot recommended to the 
Quartermaster General that the use of the wool overcoat be discontinued and 
that a cotton trenchcoat utilizing popular civilian-type designs be adapted to 
meet military requirements. It was proposed that this water-repellant cotton 
fabric shall be equipped with a removable lining made largely of reworked wool. 

This recommendation was placed before the Quartermaster Wool Conservation 
Committee at a meeting held on May 29, 1942, and tentative plans were developed 
for making the transition from the wool overcoat to the cotton trenchcoat and 
for producing 1,000 trenchcoats immediately for test purposes. Furthermore, 
the theory of adopting a cotton fabric trenchcoat as a replacement for the wool 
coat was discussed with the Infantry Board as the principal representative of the 
the users. By a letter dated June 10, 1942, the Infantry Board confirmed the 
need of an overcoat with a water-repellant experior and a wool garment to be 
worn as a liner. 

Based upon the recommendation of the Quartermaster Wool Conservation 
Committee, models of the coat were prepared at the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot. The first field tests of the new coat were made in England in the winter 
of 1942-43 on 500 overcoats. On June 28, 1943, Headquarters, SOS ETO, 
reported the new coats to be a great improvement over the wool overcoat. Some 
minor changes were suggested which together with additional changes recom- 
mended by the Army Ground Forces were approved on August 17, 1943, by the 
Quartermaster Corps Technical Committee which included members of all the 
using services. 

During World War II and subsequent to the action discussed above, a total of 
541,655 of these new overcoats were purchased by the Army Quartermaster Corps 
and sold, not issued, to Army and Air Force officers through the Army exchange 
system. The satisfaction of the Army and Air Force officers with this type coat 
and general dissatisfaction with the wool overcoat in cold wet climatic conditions 
in northern and central Europe were major factors leading to the endorsement for 
Army worldwide use by enlisted men of the trench-type field coat as a replacement 
for the wool overcoat. However, to adapt this coat to the large-scale production 
required for a general issue item, construction was modified by elimination of 
46 manufacturing operations. In addition it was necessary to adopt a more 
durable material suitable for use by troops under all conditions. 

A test of both the enlisted men’s wool overcoat and the proposed field overcoat 
at Fort Preble, Maine, in the spring of 1945 gave further proof that the new 
garment was a satisfactory and the wool overcoat an unsatisfactory item of 
equipment. A test of four models using different materials was made by the 
Quartermaster Corps at Mount Washington, N.H., in the spring of 1946. These 
tests plus the availability of certain stocks on hand which would otherwise have 
been declared surplus at the end of World War II determined the material that 
would be used in the enlisted men’s field coat. 


CHRONOLOGICAL STATEMENT OF THE APPROVAL AND FISCAL ASPECTS OF THE PRO- 
CUREMENT OF THE OVERCOAT, FIELD, OD-7 


As indicated by the following summary the decision to adopt the overcoat, 
field, OD-7 was made in March 1946 and the funding of this project was a matter 
fully considered by both the Department of the Army and the Bureau of the 
Budget 

March 26, 1946: War Department Circular No. 88 prescribed uniform to be 
worn by officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men in the field. This circular 
included the overcoat under discussion. 
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April 30, 1946: Memorandum from the Commanding General, Army Service 
Forces, to the Under Secretary of War, in which it was stated that during March 
of that year both the Air Force and the Ground Forces recommended that a 
standard uniform be adopted in order that officers and enlisted men be clothed in 
essentially the same type of garments 

May 1, 1946: Memorandum from the Under Secretary of War to the Budget 
Officer of the War Department stated that he was in tentative agreement with 
the new uniform program estimated to cost $475 million, but that prior to approval, 
he desired that the House Subcommittee on Appropriations be specifically informed 
of the War Department plans 

May 6, 1946: Memorandum from the Under Secretary or War to his staff 
stated that approval was being given for the procurement by the Quartermaster 
General of the additional textiles required to provide the Army with the uniform 
as prescribed in Circular No. 88, War Department, dated March 26, 1946. It 
further stated that for this procurement it would be necessary to obligate certain 
replacing funds prior to June 30, 1946 

May 7, 1946: Memorandum from the Budget Officer for the War Department 
to the Under Secretary of War stated that the Bureau of the Budget had been 
informally advised of the proposal to undertake at this time a program to provide 
new uniforms for the Army by July 1, 1948, at a cost not to exceed $465 million 
The program would be financed with $90 million from current appropriations and 
$100 million from fiscal years 1943-46 replacing funds and that the remainder 
would be obtained from fiscal years 1946-47 replacing funds. 

May 7, 1946: By memorandum to the Commanding General, Army Service 
Forces, the Under Secretary of War approved the new uniform program as set 
forth in WD Circular No. 88 with fund limitations as proposed by the budget 
officers and set forth in the preceding paragraph. 

May 14, 1946: By memorandum from Headquarters, Army Service Forces, the 
Quartermaster General was instructed to proceed immediately in awarding con- 
tracts for clothing items in furtherance of this program up to $190 million in 
funds available prior to July 1, 1946. The Quartermaster General deferred the 
procurement to insure compliance with the President’s desire to return all re- 
maining balances of money appropriated for war purposes to the Treasury and 
the agreement between the Department and the Bureau of the Budget that no 
further major obligations should be incurred until proper justification for reten- 
tion of the remaining balances had been made. 

May 27, 1946: The Quartermaster General, in a memorandum for the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, summarized the requirements for materials together 
with fund requirements for the new uniform program and specific appropriations 
to be utilized. The program originally approved in the amount of $475 million 
was now revised downward to the grand total of $364,263,608. 

May 28, 1946: By Bureau of the Budget interoffice memorandum, the Acting 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget was advised of the War Department’s 
position with regard to the new uniform program and recommended that the 
Quartermaster Corps be authorized to retain $68,100,000 of the regular appro- 
priation in the fiscal year 1946 and $69,483,608 in the fiscal year 1943-46 replac- 
ing appropriation, and that the balance of the War Department’s requirement 
for this program be deferred to a later date. 

June 6, 1946: At a meeting in the office of the Acting Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the figures set forth above were agreed to and full consideration 
had been given to all aspects of the program. The Quartermaster General in- 
structed that the procurement proceed. 

June 10, 1946: Four days after the approval on June 6, 1946, the procurement 
directives covering the new overcoats were processed and issued through the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND STUDIES OF OVERCOATS AVAILABLE TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY AS OF MAY 31, 1946 


It was obvious at all times that considerable numbers of overcoats would be 
returned from posts, camps, and stations within the continental United States 
and from overseas areas. The May 31, 1946, supply control study forecast re- 
turns of 1,019,000 during the period of June 1, 1946, through June 30, 1948. 

However, it must be remembered that during the period from the close of 
World War II through 1946 it was necessary to take into consideration various 
plans relating to the strength of civilian components of the Armed Forces. It 
was consistently planned that there would be a Reserve Officer Training Corps 
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with a strength of between 100,000 and 150,000; an Organized Reserve Corps with 
a strength of aporoximately 700,000; a National Guard with a strength of approxi- 
mately 600,000; and a Universal Military Training Corps with an annual rotating 
strength of 700,000. All requirements studies prepared through this period include 
requirements for such civilian components. 

The supply control study dated May 31, 1946, included an initial requirement 
for 2,267,000 overcoats to equip civilian components until June 30, 1949, and the 
assets of the wool overcoat on hand was far short of meeting this requirement. 
Under these circumstances there was no reason why procurement should not have 
been initiated to purchase the new overcoat for the Regular Army, and that plans 
for its supply and distribution to all troops by the date indicated in War Depart- 
ment Circular No. 88 should not proceed as directed. 


STOCK POSITION OF WOOL OVERCOATS FROM JUNE 1947 TO THE DATE OF THE 
KOREAN CONFLICT 


The stock-control study dated May 31, 1946, had, as indicated above, forecast 
that 1,019,000 overcoats would be returned during the period of June 1, 1946, 
through June 30, 1948. The actual returns during this period were approximately 
475,000 more than forecast. Many of these releases resulted from classification 
and repair of large stocks of unclassified bulk material which was shipped back to 
this country from the combat areas at the close of World War II and not previ- 
ously reclassified by reason of rapid demobilization. 

By June 1947, it became apparent that the civilian components were not being 
activated on an active basis as rapidly as plans in the first 6 months of 1946 indi- 
cated, and also that the strength of the Regular Army was not being maintained 
at the level forecast during the first 6 months of 1946. In June 1947 a complete 
restudy of the situation indicated that the change in the Army’s overcoat from 
the wool type to the cotton type with wool liner in the fall of 1948 would result 
in an excess of wool overcoats. For this reason, it was administratively decided 
by the Quartermaster General that the date which the Army would go into the 
cotton overcoat with wool liner would be postponed indefinitely so that effective 
use could be made of existing stocks of the wool overcoat. 

Subsequent to this decision, continual study was made relative to the date at 
which the Army could issue the new overcoat and at the same time, not waste 
stocks of the wool overcoat. This condition did not develop prior to the com- 
mencement of hostilities in Korea and consequently no major issue of the item 
was Made prior to that date. 

At the start of these hostilities, no procurement had been authorized for mobiliza- 
tion reserve and the only stocks available to supply this operation were current 
operating stocks and those remaining from World War II. Further, there was 
very little chance of securing production of necessary clothing from industry in 
sufficient time to have it in Korea by the end of 1950, and the Quartermaster 
Corps had to marshal all possible items which could be effectively used during that 
first winter in Korea. Newspaper stories and letters from mothers at this time 
said that the soldiers in Korea were freezing by reason of the lack of clothing. The 
Quartermaster Corps successfully proved to congressional leaders and the public 
that, although, due to contingencies of war, there may have been isolated cases 
of men not having had adequate clothing due to rapid movement of troops and 
poor transportation facilities in Korea, the Quartermaster Corps did have clothing 
in the theater to keep the troops warm even though time did not permit supply 
of the most desirable types. An important factor which enabled the Quarter- 
master Corps to meet this supply responsibility was the fact that there were stocks 
of the cotton overcoat available for use during the first winter. Department of 
the Army observers and many returnees have indicated that this overcoat was 
widely used in Korea and well liked by the ma:ority of both officers and enlisted 
men, 
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Summary of disposition of the 1,262,000 overcoats, field, OD-? with removable liner 
as of Jan. 1, 19&3. These overcoats were procured in 1946 


~ | 
| Unmodified 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Modified 


Issues to Japan and Korea____. 303, 488 327 247 
Issues to Alaska | 10, 154 | , 154 
Issues to United States stations for issue to troops departing for 

» Japan and Korea 195, 155 | 336, 155 | , 310 
Balance in depots as of Jan. 1, 1953 é ‘ 1, 676 9, 289 


es as 510, 473 761, i , 000 


Mr. Forp. In the Army, I understand that there are funds for the 
purchase of- 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? Since the statement 
about the overcoats has been placed in the record, may I say it is my 
understanding that justification has not been shown for the criticism 
that was leveled at the Army for the purchase of these overcoats. 
Instead of being money thrown away as the early statements would 
indicate, this was a normal purchase of overcoats that were satis- 
factorily used. The coats themselves were fully accounted for. 
They were coats that were approved by the services after consultations 
with the proper committees in Congress and they represented an 
actual improvement over the old type of overcoat which had been in 
use during World War Il. They were of great value in Korea. 

General, is that substantially the situation? 


SATISFACTORY USE OF COATS IN KOREA 


General Horxan. That is correct, sir. And I think you, General 
Powell, were in Korea and you actually used some of those overcoats. 

General Powre.u. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to make a state- 
ment to that effect. In the winter of 1950 I was in command of a 
regimental combat team in northern Korea. Included in that combat 
team were approximately 4,400 United States soldiers. The tem- 
perature ranged down to 35 degrees below zero. Due to the type of 
warfare, this coat was not made a matter of complete issue until about 
December of 1950. However, at that time my men had these over- 
coats. They wore them in combat. In my experience, they were the 
best field coat our Army had ever had; certainly much better than 
anything we had in Europe during the Battle of the Bulge. In my 
opinion, many of the men I commanded during that campaign are 
alive today on account of this overcoat. 

Mr. Srxgs. I am glad to get that statement from a man who is 
eminently qualified to comment on this situation. 

General Powreiui. I might add that I personally wore one and 
enjoyed it very much. The controversial legging attachment I wore 
when I was riding in an open jeep and found it very satisfactory. 
When I was walking over the hills or up the roads I did not wear the 
attachment. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the legging, if properly used by the 
individual wearing the coat was or was not a usable and desirable part 
of the garment. 
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General Powe... It was very usable for men who were riding in 
trucks or artillerymen, for example. For the riflemen walking over 
the mountain, it probably was not. 

In the long run, whether that item should be kept on the coat is 
another question. If there were to be a coat used in like cireum- 
stances—it certainly was not wasted. It served a good purpose. 


DISPOSITION OF COATS 


Mr. Srxes. General, tell me again definitely for the record whether 
any of these coats were thrown away, given away, or stored because 
they were unsatisfactory? 

General Horxan. No, sir. There may have been a few of these 
coats that were lost in a retreat. 

Mr. Srxus. That will happen anywhere for any item of equipment. 
That is no reflection on the purchasers. 

General Horxan. No coats were thrown away because they were 
not usable. 

Mr. Forp. In your statement which you are submitting for the 
record do you show where each of those coats according to your 
records, were expended and if not expended as of today, where they 
are presently located? 

General Horkan. We can show you exactly how many of these 
coats were purchased, how many were shipped to Korea, how many 
were used, and what we have in the depots today. 


PROCUREMENT OF COATS 


Mr. Forp. From what I read of the transaction, it would seem to 
me that the criticism that might be leveled at the Quartermaster 
Corps was that this procurement was made at the very dying days of 
fiscal year 1946 at a time when there had not been adequate testing 
of the controversial legging part. Is that a fair criticism of the 
transaction? 

General Horkan. On the question of time, the procurement of 
these coats, I think you will find in our statement here that we were 
directed—Colonel Dykeman, maybe you had better take this from 
the time that we were directed to go into this new overcoat until the 
date—the point being to bring out the time element as to why these 
coats were purchased at the end of the fiscal year. Can you do that 
and show 

Colonel Dykeman. I have Colonel Lilig’s statement. I made a 
very complete study on the overcoat situation from a requirements 
and distribution point of view and | will briefly summarize for the 
record. The Under Secretary of the Army on May 6, 1946, authorized 
the procurement of the overcoat, field, OD-7, with removable liner. 

For justification of the overcoat we have a May 31, 1946, supply 
controls study for overcoats, field, OD-—7, with removable liner. This 
study showed that we had a procurement requirement for the United 
States Army and the Air Force of 1,662,000 against actual procurement 
made in June of 1946 of 1,262,000. Excess stocks of wool overcoats 
would be used initially to equip the civilian components. ‘That was 
the assumption that was made back in 1946 that any of the old over- 
coats would be used to initially equip civilian components. May 31, 





1946, supply control study for wool overcoat, wool, OD, rolled collar, 
during period June 1, 1936, to June 30, 1948, shows 1,019,000 as 
estimated receipts from returns. That shows we did consider those 
that we would get back into our depot system. Gross requirements of 
2,394,000. Total computed assets of 2,342,000 or computed shortage 
of 52,000. That is on the wool overcoat. Stock on hand of the wool 
overcoat as of June 30, 1947, exceeded the anticipated stock on hand 
by 1,120,000 which caused the Quartermaster General to freeze the 
stocks of the field overcoat and continue to issue the wool overcoat. 
To illustrate, let us go back to June 30, 1946, and forecast total assets 
or requirements to June 30, 1947. We had total forecast of assets of 
2,237,000. Total require ments of 1,552,000. These assets less 
requirements show 685,000 overcoats remaining in the depot supply 
system for issue to the Army and civilian components for use in the 
following year 1948. 

Now let us go to June 30, 1947, and see what happened. Actual 
depot stock position was 1,805,000 overcoats. This stock, together 
with the revised procurement data showed conclusively that the stocks 
of the wool overcoat would not be exhausted by June 30, 1948, to 
permit the issue of the new field overcoat as originally planned in 
1946. Even though all available factors were applied in the original 
forecast or forecasting back in May 1946, the actual stock on hand 
as of June 30, 1947, was greater than forecasted due to the following 
principal reasons. Reported returns mainly from overseas theaters 
exceeded the forecast by 467,000. Forecasted issues to United 
States Army troops did not materialize, which generated additional 
267,000 overcoats. Issue to civilian components elements did not 
materialize which generated additional 247,000 overcoats. 

Summarizing from requirements and distribution point of view, 
in 1946 they did have forecasted for wool overcoat for use by civilian 
components, that is, National Guard, ORC, ROTC and even con- 
templated universal military training. They did have a definite 
computed requirement for this new overcoat at that time. There are 
many other things from a research and development point of view 
that showed that the rolled collar overcoat had many faults and was 
not liked by most of the wearers; that we did have during World War 
II an officers’ overcoat which is similar to the controversial overcoat 
except that it was lighter and did not have leggings. In 1946, we 
had the directive from the Under Secretary which authorized us to 
procure it. We had a War Department circular which set up the over- 
coat as part of the uniform, a new uniform. 

From the fund point of view—this 1 would recommend that we 
give to the committee for the record rather than going through i 
It is quite lengthy. I think it is a well-prepared document and sets 
forth all the facts. Briefly, what it shows is that we did not rush on 
June 26 to effect this procurement in the last 4 or 5 days; that was 
not the case. It was a case of several years of moneys that they 
were trying to correlate with the Department of the Army and the 
Congress as to what could be used and should be used for truly justified 
programs; and it was a matter of getting all of the different agencies, 
including the Congress, apprised of the situation and it was not until 
late in June that we received the authority to use the moneys for 
already approved programs. As far as the procurement directive 
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being handled in a year-end rush basis, I do not believe that that 
was the case. Granted they had few days to make the award. 

Mr. Forp. Circumstantial evidence would make it appear that way. 

Colonel Dykeman. But all of the facts are in here that showed 
everything that led up to the Quartermaster and the Department of 
the Army laying the cards on the table of what money they had and 
on what days those moneys expired. What programs they had and 
what they had secured approval for and it was all approved all the 
way down the line. That is, the use of these moneys. The actual 
procurement—New York had, I believe, the procurement directives 
went to New York on June 20—that is from memory. There was 
delay for a period while they were solving whether or not they would 
be authorized to use what funds and how much. 

Actually, on June 28, I believe the testimony brought out, that 
New York was given final go-ahead sign to make the awards. The 
New York procuring agency “did not have sufficient time to go through 
the normal procedure of going into the plants in advance for—or 
some of the other normal procedures that they would have taken 
had they had more time. Normal processing time. But they did 
protect the taxpayer money in that they had downward revision 
clauses in their contracts which allowed them to get the actual costs 
during the manufacture of the overcoats and come up with a reasonable 
and fair price to the individuals making the overcoats. That is all 
in this statement about the use of funds that Colonel Illig has prepared 
for use before the other committee. 

Mr. Forp. This statement that will be submitted for this record, 
does it include all or most of the material which—— 

General MARSHALL. He is reading from a brief. 

Colonel Dykeman. They are in three different statements. They 
gave responsibility into three different functional organizations. I 
had the requirements and distribution phase of it. Our research 
and development had that phase and Colonel Llig who is in G4 now 
and the fiscal phase because he was the budget and fiscal officer in 
the OQMG at the time of the overcoat procurement. 

General HorKan. Was this not to be part of our uniform that had 
to be on the troops by July 1948? 

Colonel Dykreman. Yes, sir, General. 

General Horkan. How Jong did it take to get them and was it not 
necessary to go into procurement at that time to have these coats at 
the directed date? 


DESIGNATION OF COAT AS PART OF UNIFORM 


Colonel Dykeman. That is correct. The War Department circular 
is dated March 21, 1946 and it sets up the currently prescribed or 
otherwise authorized uniform will continue to be authorized for wear 
until June 30, 1948. However, effective July 1, 1946 all officers in 
formation with troops are required to be in the same uniform as the 
troops. Then it lists the uniform that they will be in by June 30, 1948 
and overcoats is one of the items listed in the new uniform they would 
be in by June 30, 1948. 

Mr. Forp. This particular overcoat is listed in that requirement? 

Colonel Dykeman. That is correct. 
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General Horkan. In order to get them at that time you had to go 
out on procurement not later than the date ‘you did? 

Colonel Dyxeman. That is correct. In securing overcoats, an 
item of clothing of this nature, the normal procurement time is 6 
months to get the cloth, additional 9 to 12 months to get the cloth 
into the hands of the successful bidders in the cut, make, and trim 
industry, and then to get the finished products into our depots and 
distributed worldwide; into the depots takes 6 and at least 9 or 15 
months and another 3 to 4 months to get worldwide distribution. 

General Horxan. What would have been the effect if this contract 
had not been let? That is, until July 31, 1946? 

Colonel Dykeman. That ties into Colonel Illig’s statement. The 
effect would have been this: That they have an approved program. 
They would have had to request the Congress for dollars to buy the 
overcoats after July 1, 1946. The way it was they got authority 
from the proper agencies all the way up the line to use these earlier 
moneys rather than return them. They returned tremendous dollars 
to the Congress that year and onlv retained, were authorized to retain 
relatively small dollar sums. 


POLICY RE ISSUANCE OF CHEVRONS 


Mr. Forp. Are there any other questions on that particular point? 
What is the policy of the Army in reference to the issue of chevrons, 
both shoulder and sleeve, from the time a man comes into the service? 
General MarsHatu. The policy is that a man attains a grade that 
authorizes a chevron and he will receive 14 sets without charge. 
From that time on, he is on his own and purchases those chevrons. 


Our estimate is based on the number of those new grades that will be 
made during the coming year or a given period given to us by G—1 and 
we make plans to buy on that basis. In discussing this estimate we 
find that certain of the chevrons are in the clothing allowance and 
certain chevrons are in other items. The reason for that is that the 
chevrons while computed on a per-man per year basis for computation 
purposes are only for the men who actually are entitled to the chevron. 
The reason there are certain chevrons in the clothing allowance is 
because under our present regulation from the Secretary of Defense 
the list does include a certain number of chevrons. However, chevrons 
are not issued to a new man as he comes in. They are in the budget 
for computation purposes. 

Mr. Forp. When a man goes into the service he gets no chevrons 
because he does not rate them but as soon as he qualifies for the 
chevrons the Army issues to him a set of 14? 

General MarsHALu. Fourteen sets. 

Mr. Foro. From then on for any increase in his rate and additional 
chevrons, the Army makes no issue? 

General Marswa.t. If he is increased in grade, he receives another 
set of chevrons. If he desires more sets of chevrons, he must buy them. 
Or if they are torn off or worn off or anything else. 

Mr. Forp. Every time a man rates more chevrons by increase in 
his grade, he receives a gratuitous issue by the Army? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. But for additional clothing that he purchases or is 
issued, where there are chevrons usable he has to buy them himself? 

General MarsHauu. That is correct, sir. 
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CLEANING SUPPLIES FOR BARRACKS 


Mr. Srkes. May I ask a question? Our present discussion does not 
refer to Quartermaster supplies, but because of the circumstances I 
would like to ask the question here. Is it necessary for troops to buy 
their own soap or soap powders to clean barracks floors? 

General MarsHatu. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it necessary for them to buy window-cleaning ma- 
terial to clean barracks windows? 

General Horxan. No, sir. There is a specific allowance of those 
things for each number of men. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that allowance sufficient for all reasonable purposes 
to maintain a clean building? 

General Horan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Would there be any circumstances within reason 
whereby a man would have to buy soap or soap powders to clean his 
barracks or window-cleaning material to clean the windows? 

General Horkan. I think that the issue of those items is sufficient 
to maintain a normal building in a satisfactory appearance. If they 
want to be super spit and polish, they may go out and buy on their 
own. We feel that the allowances are sufficient to maintain the stand- 
ards required in the Army. 

Mr. Sikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I felt that the answers you have given me would be 
those I would receive when I made the inquiry, but directly contrary 
statements have been made by a soldier to a Member of Congress in 
recent days and I wanted to be sure that this record shows the facts. 


General Horkan. Now, would you want to include the allowances 
of these? 
Mr. Sixes. If the chairman thinks it is necessary. 


STATEMENT ON INSIGNIA AND CHEVRONS 


Mr. Forp. Can you put in the record at this point the amount in 
this budget in the two places of the request for chevrons? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 


INSIGNIA, CHEVRONS, Fiscan YEAR 1954 


There is shown below a statement regarding the determination of requirements 
for insignia, chevron for the fiscal year 1954 budget estimate. It will be noted 
that 14 chevrons are provided without cost to the enlisted personnel upon their 
first promotion and that these requirements are included in the initial bag. 
Fourteen chevrons are also prov ided without cost to enlisted personnel upon any 
promotion thereafter. Since the cash system provides dollars for replacement 
purposes only, awarding the man his new chevrons upon promotion to a higher 
grade is believed to be a sound policy. Having merited the promotion, it is 
believed from a morale point of view that the individual is entitled to the initial 
issue of the appropriate chevrons without cost to them. Replacement of any of 
these chevrons are at the individual’s own expense and are obtained by purchase, 





CHEVRONS UNDER MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Based on estimated promotions in fiscal year 1954, 11,312,000! pairs of chev- 
rons will be required during the fiscal year. However, past experience has indi- 
cated that many new men when promoted either purchase their own chevrons 
from commercial sources or they are given to them by friends, which results in 
lower Army requirements. Based on this experience, the requirements for 
chevrons in this budget estimate have been reduced to 6,347,862 pairs. Of the 
quantity in this budget, 4,961,500 pairs have been included as a component part 
of the 355,000 initial bags of clothing for new men entering the Army, although 
the chevrons are not issued to such new men when they enter the service. The 
balance of the chevrons in the amount of 1,387,362 pairs are included in this 
budget under “Issues authorized subsequent to initial issue.’’ Actually, the 
entire quantity of the chevrons being requested represents issues authorized 
subsequent to initial issue. However, in view of the fact that clothing allowance 
system includes chevrons as a part of the initial bag and the fact that during 
fiscal year 1954, and that 455,000 enlisted personnel will be promoted for the 
first time during fiscal year, 1954 requiring 5,370,000 pairs of chevrons, the quan- 
tity of chevrons included in this budget has been broken down as described above. 

Insignia, chevrons, are worn by approximately 60 percent of all enlisted per- 
sonnel. Based upon past issue experience it has been determined that a replace- 
ment factor of 0.882 per month is applicable to the 60 percent of personnel who 
are wearing chevrons. Requirements for chevrons, therefore, are based upon 
a computation of man-years X60 percent X0.882X12 months to determine a 
full year’s requirements. This results in a total of 8,427,404 pairs of chevrons 
for fiscal year 1954 of which the quantity of 6,347,862 mentioned previously is 
included in this estimate and the balance is considered to be sales for which 
reimbursement is obtained and therefore excluded from this estimate. 


COMPARISON OF ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE POLICIES ON ISSUANCE OF 
INSIGNIA 


Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that the Marine Corps issues 
sleeve insignia at all times on a completely gratuitous basis, that, I 
assume, regardless of the amount of clothing the individual purchases 
or is issued? I understand the Air Force and Navy require that after 
the initial issue that they buy everything for themselves. Do you 
feel it is desirable under Army policy to continue what has been done 
in the past? 

General MARSHALL. We feel, sir, that there has been no particular 
reaction. After all, 14 sets of chevrons should cover just about all 
the uniforms the man has and he is able to buy more if he is wealthy 
enough to buy still more uniforms. I think the reasoning that we would 
use on that is if we had a wide open policy, we would have a little diffi- 
culty in trying to compute requirements as to how many chevrons we 
wanted in any one year and we would have a difficult time up here 
explaining it to you. 

Mr. Mituer. Might also have them given away to girl friends for 
souvenirs at a heavy rate. 

Mr. Forp. But the Navy and the Air Force have even a tighter 
policy than the Army has. Would Army be reluctant to adopt that 
policy? 


1 Based on data furnished by ACofS, G-1, the following promotions requiring the issue of chevrons are 
scheduled for fiscal year 1954: 


I I a llc eee nN 6, 000 
Sergeant First Class, E5 to E6 18, 000 
Sergeant, E4 to E5 : Seiamadl . 65, 000 
Corporal, E3 to E4 Sle: ss tdwebuet bée 264, 000 
Perey DUR TBD OB ae bin ch bs cdnc nt wtih cihinndencn eetesenddcetyecseonteesesas 455, 000 
ees Oe BOUIN ns bk hed cts centh dbo chtivcutstesenccidecctiiécarusnocenas = 808, 000 
x14 


11, 312, 000 
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General MarsHatu. General Powell, would you like to answer that, 
that is a G-1 matter, probably a morale problem. 

General Powe... As an overall morale problem, it is very desirable 
for the men to wear the insignia of his grade and to be proud of his 
achievement in making that grade. That is always of some concern 
to a commander to have it done. Furthermore, it is desirable that he 
wear the standard regulation type rather than getting into all kinds 
of variations which he might pick up from some unauthorized sources 
in some store. 

Mr. Forp. You feel that the expenditure under the Army policy is 
more of a morale factor than anything else? 

General PowE.u. It is a matter of morale responsibility, of encour- 
aging the soldier to strive for that rank and have a little distinction. 

General Honnen. Do I take it from what you have read that the 
Navy and the Air Force do not issue chevrons to a man who is pro- 
moted? 

Mr. Forp. After the first time he becomes rated. 

General Honnen. From then on he is on his own. 

Mr. Mixtuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The figures I have from the original budget would indi- 
cate that Army included $1,475,100 plus $2,546,087. It is not an 
inconsequential item. They cost 14 cents apiece or one dollar-and- 
some cents per set, 

General Horxan. It is not a part of the clothing allowance. 

Colonel Dyrxman. The intial is the first 1. 

General Horxan. It is issued free, from private to private first 
class; thereafter he buys his own. 


Colonel Dyexman. No, sir; every time he is promoted he gets the 
first 14 free. 


REPLACEMENT OF CLOTHING DUE TO MISFITTING OR CHANGE IN STATURE 


Mr. Forp. What is the figure in the new budget for replacement 
items during the first 6 months due to misfitting or change in stature? 

General MarsHauu. That is composed of a number of different 
types of items, the main one of which is this issue during the first 6 
months due to change in body stature. During that first 6 months, 
if the man gains weight, which most of them do, we either alter his 
uniform or if he has grown clear out of it, we issue him a new one, 
That applies also to shoes. Of that item, $1,082,000 is for that pur- 
pose. That is the item that we referred to in General Horkan’s 
opening statement where we have been able to create a reduction 
because we do not issue the full uniform, both winter and summer to 
a man when he first comes in. We issue to him the type of uniform 
he needs in the locale to which we are going. 

Mr. Forp. So you do not have the problem of refitting everyone. 

General MarsHAuu. In addition to that, there is included in this 
figure the supplemental allowances for military police, both male and 
female; supplemental allowances for military police motorcycles, the 
supplemental allowance for animal mounted enlisted men; allowance 
for the enlisted men ceremonial detachment, such as the one at Fort 
Myer; allowances for enlisted men on recruiting duty and for those 
assigned to bands and enlisted police assigned to tropical climates. 
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Then there is an item for losses resulting from damage and fire and 
pilferage of stock before depot levels. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the figure in the new budget covering those 
items that you mentioned? 

General MarsHauu. That is a figure of $6,231,000 as shown on 
page 55. 

Mr. Forp. What is the misfit replacement item in that overall 
figure? 

General MarsHauu. $1,280,200; $87,700, and $347,200, covering 
the issues to men, women, for clothing, alterations and reissue of 
improper fitted shoes for both men and women. 

The item of pilfering and damage loss below depot level, the amount 
in the revised budget is $1,367,230. 

Mr. Forp. Is that covered in the problem we were discussing this 
afternoon? 

General MarsHatu. I believe we were speaking of subsistence at 
that time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. Is there anything comparable to that 
in clothing other than this figure here? 

General MarsHatui. Anywhere else in clothing? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General MarsHatt. This is the only place it shows. 

Me. Forp. On the bottom of page 2 of the classified justifications, 
will you give some further explanation of those items under replace- 
ment? 

ISSUE IN KIND IN JAPAN AND KOREA 


General MarsHauu. This is for issue in kind in Japan and Korea. 
As we have stated in previous hearings, most of the enlisted men of 
the Army receive a replacement allowance in cash per month. How- 
ever, in Japan and Korea, they are on issue in kind basis and the 
replacement factor is based on the same computation that the cash 
allowance is for other enlisted men. The items shown at the bottom 
of page 2 include the allowance to men in the Far East excluding 
Korea, followed by allowances for men in combat in Korea. You 
notice there is a decrease shown there of the Far East peacetime 
pipeline, so to speak, that is the term we use for computation which 
reduces that figure by $732,090 to bring that to a comparable balance 
with the rest of the figures. The balance of the items are issues to the 
various troops including the ROK Army, Navy, and Marines, and the 
Air Force of certain items of clothing which they receive in Korea. 
It did not, for the ROK forces, include the outer uniform. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the price differential between our own 
forces and ROK forces is explained by that, namely that they do not 
get outer units. 

General MarsHauu. That is correct, sir, 

Mr. Forp. Who furnishes them with outer units? 

General MarsHatyi. The Korean Government. 

Mr. Miuuer. In that connection, do integrated ROK troops draw 
the same uniform as the American pe .rsonnel? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Have the same allowances? 
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General Powre.Lut. No money allowance. 

Mr. Mitier. Same replacement service? 

General Powre.ii. What they get are clothes worn in combat. 

Mr. Mitier. Combat equipment and clothing. 

General Powe.t. Fatigue clothing and field jacket. 

Mr. Mixer. They do not get an issue of garrison uniform? 
General Powr.u. They never go anywhere that they can wear it. 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MONETARY ALLOWANCE IN LIEU OF CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. Will you explain, General Marshall, how you estimate 
the monetary allowance in lieu of clothing? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. Again this is a matter that is han- 
dled by the Office of the Secretary of Defense for the three services. 
However, the method of computation is to evaluate each item of 
clothing, including the wear-out period and the amount of replacement 
necessary for a man within each of the three services. After each item 
is evaluated then they arrive at a factor of replacement. In other 
words, if one uniform will wear, blouse and trousers will wear for exam- 
ple 2 years. A shirt will wear maybe 6 months, socks will wear 
3 months and a comparable approach to it through the category of 
items covering each item in turn. The monetary term is then divided 
into months and we arrive at a factor per month for enlisted men. 
You notice this is the factor there for the first 6 months when they get 
nothing, then there is the factor for from 6 months to 3 years where 
we anticipate they will anticipate certain items of that clothing. At 
the end of that year, that factor is raised because they will have to 
replace the outer uniform, so each item is computed on a separate 
basis on the basis of wear-out and estimated time of wear-out will be 
for each particular enlistment. 

Those factors are revised progressively each 3 years by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. There is one in process of revision right 
now. I do not know what the answer will be. 

Mr. Miuuer. In that connection, each month after the first 6 
months, each soldier or sailor receives a credit of so much for clothing? 

General MarsHauu. Cash, at the same time pay is given to him. 
He can then buy either from the service store or go downtown. If 
he shows up with nonstandard items, then the company commander 
has something to say. 

Mr. Mier. Suppose he spends money on something else and does 
not buy equipment? 

General MarsHauu. That is the reason for constant progressive 
review for requirements. If we find that a number of men, a great 
quantity of enlisted men, do not need this money and are using it 
for other purposes, then there will be action taken to reduce this. 

General Horxan. What happens in a case like that, the company 
commander will direct him to go get it and will give him credit at 
the store? 

Mr. Miter. And deduct it from his next paycheck? 

Mr. Forp. How often are these revisions made? 

Colonel Dyrexman. At least once per year and sometimes twice. 
There have been revisions as much as twice a year. 
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General MarsHatu. It takes some time to make the complete 
study. 

Mr. Forp. The factor is uniform throughout all branches of the 
services for enlisted men? 

General MarsHa.u. It is uniform to a point because you do not 
compare a peajacket in the Navy with a field jacket in the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you convinced that this is the proper procedure, 
that this is the best way to provide uniforms? 

General MarsHa.u, Under present conditions we are a little dubious 
because at the present time we are issuing in kind in Korea and Japan. 
We are on monetary allowance in cther areas of the world. Men move 
so it is questionable in our minds as to whether this system is correct 
for this type of a situation. 

Mr. Sixes. It is a good peacetime situation, I assume? 

General MarsHAtu. That is the reason it was put in because in 
peacetime it was felt that a man who took care of his clothing, if he 
knew he was getting cash and did not care for his clothing, he would 
have to pay cash out of his own pocket. It was for the psychological 
effect. 

UNIFORM EQUIPMENT PROVIDED ROK ARMY 


Mr. Srkes. How much uniform equipmert do we provide for ROK 
Army? Do we clothe them completely? 

General MarsHatu. We did not furnish the outer uniform, sir, the 
padded jacket and trousers. We do not furnish them. We furnish 
them with underwear, socks, suits—I can furnish a list for you. 

Mr. Forp. Why don’t we have that in the record? 


Mr. Srxes. I think it should go in the record. 
Mr. Forp. Would you please furnish that then? 
(The requested list follows:) 


ComBat REPLACEMENT Rates ror ROK PERSONNEL 


The chart listed below shows the items furnished the ROK Army, Navy, 
Marines, and Air Force and those furnished the United States Army It will be 
noted that there are no semidress items on the chart with the exception of socks, 
cotton, tan which are furnished to the ROK troops as a combat-type item. It 
will also be noted that the initial allowances for the ROK troops are reduced as 
compared with Army allowances and that only a portion of the ROK troops are 
issued certain items (i. e. 26 percent of ROK troops are issued 1 pair of boots, 
service combat, whereas all of United States Army troops are issued 2 pairs) 

The net results is an initial allowance of $29.43 for ROK personnel as compared 
to $63.33 for United States Army troops. The combat replacement rates for 
ROK personnel and United States Army are basically the same. However, the 
ROK replacement cost has been adjusted to take into consideration the number of 
troops issued each item. For example: The replacement rate on boots, service, 
combat is 25 percent a month for 100 percent of Army troops which is multiplied 
by the unit cost of $7.20 to arrive at a monthly per capita rate of $1.80. The same 
replacement rate is used for ROK personnel but is multiplied by the number of 
troops issued the item, (in this case 26 percent) and results in monthly per capita 
rate of $0.47 (25 percent by $7.20 by 26 percent). This situation exists for USAF 
and Marines in that adjustments have been made to consider the items being 
issued and number of personnel being issued the item. 
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Chart showing combat allowances for ROK personnel and U. S. Army 


| ROK personne] U. 8. Army 


| 
Unit cost —_———— 


Factor | Value 


Factor | Value 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(d) (e) (nh 


Bag, duffel 3. 70 | | » } 
Belt, waist, web 
Boots, service, combat, russet 
Buckle, belt, web, wrist 

5. Cap, fatigue (cap, utility) 

}. Drawers, cotton 
Drawers, winter 
Glove-shell, leather, M-1949 

9. Gloves, woolen (glove-inserts, woo] 

. Jacket, fatigue (jacket, utility 

Raincoat, Syn, RC, OD, Dsmtd 
Socks, cotton, tan 
Soeks, wool, cushion sole 
Towel, bath 
Trousers, fatigue (trousers, utility 
Undershirt, summer __. 
Undershirt, winter 


| 


to 


bo tO te tS tO tS 


Total 


General MArsHALL. I would like to make one correction in that 
outer uniform. We do furnish the clothing for the outer uniform but 
they do the tailoring and the manufacture of the garments. 

Mr. Miuier. That goes into there in bulk, quartermaster, and it 
isn’t a question of individual issue as far as we are concerned. 

General Horxan. Their clothing is a lot of this padded blanket 
effect, and you could not get that made in the United States. It 
would cost us more money here than the regular uniform. 

Mr. Foro. General Horkan and General Marshall, I think this 
concludes our interrogation on this part of the budget. We thank you 
for your information and wish to compliment you on the presentation. 

Mr. Mixer. I would like to join in what the chairman has said. 
I think you gave us a very clear presentation here today. 

General Horkan. We would like to thank the committee for their 
sympathetic hearing and understanding of our problems. 


Tuurspay, May 21, 1953 
Orner Mi.itrary PERSONNEL Costs 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1 (MC) OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

COL. ROBERT T. HAZLETT, BUDGET OFFICER, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-1 


Mr. Forp. We have under consideration this. afternoon project 
1500, “Other military personnel costs.”’ 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 1953 were $37,220,000. The 
original estimate for the fiscal year 1954 in the budget submitted 
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January 9, 1953, was $31,805,000, and the revised estimate now before 
us for the fiscal year 1954 is $34,898,000. 
General Powell, will you carry on? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Powre.ii. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief prepared state- 
ment, which I am ready to file or read, as you desire. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not read it? 

General Powxzu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, one of the objectives of the Army’s 
performance budget structure was to bring together in one place all 
expenses which could be directly related to the soldier. This ob- 
jective was accomplished by the establishment of the ‘Military 
personnel, Army” appropriation. During your consideration of our 
requirements under the first four programs of this appropriation you 
have recognized that it has been possible to classify into definite 
categories, the expenses for pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing. 

The fifth program, however, program 1500—‘Other military per- 
sonnel costs,’”’ includes as its title indicates the additional expenses 
contained within this appropriation for the support of military per- 
sonnel. This budget program takes into consideration the strength 
and deployment of the Army, but the expenses indicated are not 
directly proportionate to the number of individuals in the Army. 
These expenses will include costs for welfare and morale activities, 
troop information and education activities, apprehension of deserters, 
courts, commissions and boards, chaplains’ activities, education of 


dependents, interest on soldiers’ deposits, death gratuity, and the 
purchase of awards and medals. 

It is estimated that the Army will require during fiscal year 1954 
$34,898,000 to pay the expenses to be incurred under this program. 
This estimate represents a decrease from fiscal year 1953 or $2,322,000. 

To facilitate presentation the projects have been arranged into two 
groups as follows: 


GROUP I. EDUCATIONAL, RELIGIOUS AND MORALE 


Welfare and morale activities 

Troop information and education 
1550 Chapels and chaplains’ supplies and equipment 
1560 Education of dependents 
1590 Awards and medals 


GROUP II, MISCELLANEOUS (ALL ADMINISTERED BY THE OFFICE, CHIEF OF FINANCE) 


1530 Apprehension of deserters 

1540 Courts, commissions, and boards 
1570 Interest on soldiers’ deposits 
1580 Death gratuity 





Tuurspay, May 21, 1953. 


APPREHENSION OF DeserteRS; Courts, COMMISSIONS, AND Boarps; 
INTEREST ON SouprieRS’ Deposits; Graturry Uron Deatu 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

COL. V. M. BUDGE, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
FINANCE. 

W. K. MENEFEE, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
CHIEF OF FINANCE 


Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, will you go ahead, please. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Sawyer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the four projects 
for which I have budget responsibility under the heading “Other 
Military Personnel Costs’ are 1530—‘‘Apprehension of deserters’’; 
1540—‘‘Courts, commissions and boards’; 1570—‘Interest on 
soldiers’ deposits’; and 1580—“‘Gratuity upon death.” The detailed 
estimates are shown on pages 75 through 77 and 85 and 86 of the 
justifications. In general, the requirements have a definite relation 
to the size of the Army, turnover, and actuarial experience. 

Of the $875,000 requested under the heading, ‘‘Apprehension of 
Deserters,’’ $371,000 is required for travel incident to the apprehen- 
sion and delivery of persons absent without leave; $310,000 for pay- 
ment of rewards to civil officers and/or citizens for the apprehension or 
delivery of a. w. o. |.’s, including the cost of confinsament of military 
prisoners in nonmilitary facilities; $104,000 for the gratuitous issue of 
toilet articles and tobacco to prisoners in guardhouses and post stock- 
ades; and $90,000 for donations to general prisoners upon release from 
confinement and to those discharged for fraudulent enlistment. The 
overall request for fiscal year 1954 is approximately $577,000 less than 
estimated current year usage. The reduction results from a change in 
defense policy, enabling the Army to charge travel expense of guard 
used for the purpose of returning personnel, a. w. 0. 1. or in desertion, 
to military control against the pay of the returned member. 

In other words, we charge that up to the a. w. o. |. or the deserter 
instead of having the expense borne by the Government. 

The fiscal year 1954 request for expenses of courts-martial, courts of 
inquiry, military commissions, and retiring boards is at the current 
year level of $315,000. Current year obligations approximated 
$257,000 throu; gh March. 

The fiscal year 1954 request for “Interest on soldiers’ deposits,” is 
$1,800,000. This project provides for payment of interestion any sum 
of not less that $5 deposited by enlisted personnel in “Pay of the Army 
deposit fund” for a period of 6 months or longer. Interest accrues 
at a rate of 4 percent per annum, payable upon withdrawal of the de- 
posit. As of March 31, 1953, the balance on deposit in “Pay of the 
Army deposit fund” totaled $38,900,000 with obligations for interest 
payments approximating $1,264,000 for the 9 months of the current 
fiscal year. Notwithstanding the very large turnover in enlisted 
personnel in fiscal year 1953, the number of soldiers participating in 
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this savings program increased steadily from 247,000 in July 1952 to 
to over 300,000 in March 1953. On this basis it is estimated that the 
fiscal year 1954 requirement will approximate $1,800,000. 

The fiscal year 1954 request for death gratuity totals $7,327,000. 
The gratuity is equal to 6 months’ pay, as distinguished from allow- 
ances, at the rate received by the officer or enlisted person at date of 
death. Order of precedence of beneficiaries is determined by law. The 

1954 requirement provides for normal deaths within the 1954 troop 
program, plus provision for ee deaths resulting from continuation 
of the war throughout fiscal year 1954. This concludes my statement 

Mr. Forp. General, at this oui I think we should insert in the 
record pages 76, 77, 85, and 86 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Apprehension of deserters 


Le » » » dest 
Actual, fiscal Revised esti Re vised 
vear 1952 mate, fiscal mate, Ns al 
. — year 19538 ear 1954 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
lotal $1, 514, 456 $1, 451, 816 $875, 000 
Technical Services 139, 182 131, 000 104, 000 
Army areas 1, O71, 762 1, 006, 000 
Overseas commands &, 517 9, 816 
Other 204, 905 215, 000 771. 000 


1) Travel incident to the appreheasion and delivery of deserters, escaped military prisoners, and 


soldiers absent without leave . $371, 000 
4h) Rewards to civil officers and citizens for the apprehension and/or delivery of a. w. o. 1.’s includ 
ing cost of confinement of military prisoners in nonmilitary facilities 310, 000 
Gratuitous issue of toilet articles, tobacco, etc., at an average of $36 a year to an estimated 2,888 
general prisoners incarcerated in other than disciplinary barracks 104, O00 


d) Donations averaging $12.50 to an estimated 6,500 general prisoners scheduled for discharge fron 
prison in fiscal year 1954, and $10 to an estimated 900 personnel to be discharged for fraudu 
lent enlistment in fiscal year 1954 10, OOO 


Total R75 O00 


Courts, commissions, and boards 


Revised esti- | Revised est 


t iscé 
Actual, fiscal | ‘ate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


year 1952 2 . 

; year 1953 year 1954 
Total for project - $310, 390 $315, 000 $315, 000 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

otal $10, 390 315, 000 315, 000 
Army areas $3, 308 50. 000 50, OO 
Overseas commands $c | 26, 992 25, 000 | 24, 000 
Other owe 250, 000 40, 000 240, 000 


Estimated requirement for fiscal year 1954 is based on current and prior year 
expenditure data. Distribution by activity is as follows: 
Fiscal year 


1954 
Travel of law member and counsel $75, 000 
Travel of civilian witnesses _— —_ i 39, 000 
Civilian witness fees 5 atthe 12, 000 
Reporting and stenographic services 159, 000 


Total oo achat le 315, 000 


31451—53—-pt. 1——_19 
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Interest on soldiers’ deposits 


| Actual, fiscal | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


mate, fiscal | mate, fiseal 
year 1952 year 1953 year 1954 
o pobde—s: ep . — porns cect —|_————$— , ——____—__ 
Total for project _. | $1, 400, 000 $1, 732, 300 $1, 800, 000 


' ' i 


Gratuity upon death 





Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 | year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 









Total for project . $8, 315, 000 $7, 593, 884 $7, 327, 000 


| 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Che 1954 requirement provides for normal deaths within the 1954 troop strength, 
plus provision for battle deaths due to continuation of hostilities. 









Commissioned officers: 534 individuals at $2,105 $1, 124, 070 
Warrant officers: 36 individuals at $1,705 $3 61, 380 
Army nurses and members of the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps: 

6 individuals at $2,400 aie 14, 400 


Enlisted personnel: 7,175 individuals at $854 an 6, 127, 450 














Total : ‘ ‘eu , , 300 
tound-off ; —— — 300 


eure 2 —- orate Ss. SNS ee SS aie cialis shia og 327, 000 





















APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS 





Mr. Forp. Under project 1530, as you have pointed out, there is a 
substantial reduction percentagewise, if not dollarwise, in the overall 
military budget. 

As you stated, that is the result of a new policy by the Department 
of Defense which provides for the reimbursement of the travel expenses 
of those who are sent out to return those who have been apprehended, 
or who were AWOL. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a new policy in the fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel BupGe. Yes, sir. 

General Sawyer. When is that policy to go into effect? 

Colonel Bupecr. The OSD directive was dated on April 20, 1953. 
At the present time the implementing instructions and regulations 
are being drawn up, and as soon as they are disseminated throughout 
the commands the policy will be effective. 

General Sawyer. Which should be, I believe, by the 1st of July. 

Colonel Buper. Yes, sir; we anticipate that the policy will be in 
effect the Ist of July. 

Mr. Forp. You are predicating your budget request in this budget 
on that directive becoming effective the 1st of July? 

Colonel Bupar. The ist of July, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the reduction from the fiscal year 1953 in this 
project is as best you can estimate it at this time? 

Colonel Bupa. Yes, sir; that is correct. We have had no ex- 
perience on the effect of this policy for the past 3 years. We arrived 
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at this estimate of cost by taking one-third of the contemplated costs, 
prior to this directive, as a basis of those funds that would be required 
to be appropriated. 

Mr. Forp, And this new order limits reimbursement for travel only? 


REIMEURSEMENTS FOR RETURN OF DESERTERS 


Colonel Bupcr. No. You get reimbursement from the individual 
for all expenses incurred in returning the man to military control. 
That is the travel of the guards to the place where the deserter or 
absentee is, hotels, and any subsistence or lodging that may be incurred 
until his return to his proper post. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you have to send a guard from 
Washington to New York all of the expense incident to that trip 
incurred by that guard is taken out of the pay of the man who is 
appre *hended? 

Colonel Bunce. That is correct; yes, sir. 


COST OF CONFINEMENT IN NONMILITARY FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. As to any expense incurred by the Army while the man 
who is apprehended is detained in New York, for example, is that 
taken out of his pay? 

Colonel Bupa. No, sir; not to my knowledge, Mr. Ford, He is 
turned over to the military authorities, and they either secure, or 
have provisions for taking care of him, and they would have in New 
York, of course. 

Mr. Forp. Perhaps my example was not good. We will say in 
some community where there is no military guardhouse and the map 
has to be held in a local county jail. 

Colonel Bupar. Those costs are covered in this particular project 
under item (b), but not to my knowledge does he have to reimburse 
the Government for those costs while he is held in that local jail. 

Mr. Forp. Item (b) in the justification is $310,000. 

Colonel Bupa. That is correct. 

General Sawyer. I would like to go off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. If a man is apprehended in some spot where there is no 
military guardhouse, or whatever you want to call it, and as a result 
of that the man is held in a county jail, would it be a great adminis- 
trative problem, which you have to do anyhow, to pay the voucher 
for that and then charge it against the pay of the man who is appre- 
hended? 

Mr. Miuuer. As a practical matter, General, would the average 
local community bill the Government for that? For instance, when 
an MP finds a deserter in his home town and he locks him up in the 
local iail do local authorities send in a bill for housing him there? 

Colonel Buper. Yes, sir; they do. The local provost marshal 
within the military command makes arrangements with various local 
jails in order to take care of any military prisoners who are appre- 
hended. 

They bill the procurement and contracting officer of that particular 
command, and those bills are paid. 
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The point I am not sure on is whether or not that is charged back 
to the enlisted man. Any reward that is‘ paid is charged back to the 
enlisted man, but I doubt very much whether the particular expense 
of these prisoners while they are being so held for the military is 
charged back. 

Mr. Forp. From an administrative point of view I should think it 
would be easier to determine what the costs were because you get a 
voucher from the local sheriff, and that is what it is, but when you have 
to figure out the cost of the travel of a sergeant, we will say, from 
Washington to Martinsburg, W. Va., to apprehend somebody you 
have to do quite a bit of administrative work to get all of those costs 
together. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; but the travel costs are not difficult to 
ascertain. The local finance officer making the per diem payment to 
the guards will be responsible for initiating action to effect entry 
upon the returnee’s military pay record. The finance officer also 
ascertains the cost of the transportation request for the railway fare 
in order to include that item also on the military pay record. 

Colonel Bupecr. May I check up on the cost of confinement and 
include a statement in the record on it because I am not sure of that 
particular item. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, I think that would be desirable. 

Colonel Bupaer. Yes; sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Section II. Costs or ConrINEMENT OF MILITARY PRISONERS IN NONMILITARY 
FACILITIES 

?. Statutory provisions.— The military appropriation act provides for the pay- 
ment of costs of confinement of military prisoners in nonmilitary facilities. 

8. Policy.—a. Civil authorities may be reimbursed for the cost of confinement 
of absentees, deserters, or escaped military prisoners detained for safekeeping 
at the request of the appropriate military authority after the member has been 
turned over to military control, provided the military authority has authorized 
such further detention. Costs incident to the confinement of a service member 
by a nonmilitary confinement facility at the request of the appropriate military 
authority will not be charged against the service member. However, where sub- 
sistence is furnished to an officer the cost of subsistence will be charged against 
the officer. This paragraph is not to be interpreted as authorizing reimbursement 
for cost. of subsistence for the same period of time for which the payment of reward 
covered such item, but for the cost of confinement from the date further confine- 
ment was specifically requested by the appropriate military authority. Such 
reimbursement does not preclude the payment of reward or reimbursement for 
reasonable expenses as provided in paragraphs 4 and 5 for periods of time prior 
to the delivery of the member to military control. 

b. When the use of nonmilitary confinement facilities is contracted for by the 
appropriate military authority for the reason that military confinement facilities 
are not available at the military installation for prisoners, civil authorities may 
be paid for the costs of such confinement. Such costs are not properly charge- 
able against the prisoners concerned. The term ‘prisoners’? as used in this 
subparagraph is not restricted to absentees, deserters, or escaped military 
prisoners but includes all persons who are in the custody of the military authorities 
regardless of the offense for which charged. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Mr. Forp. It might also be desirable to have in the record, if it is 
not too lengthy, this directive which you will be operating under more 
or less as of July 1, 1953 
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Colonel Bupcs. I have a copy of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense directive here. 
Mr. Forp. I think that could be included in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
ApriL 20, 1953. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DrRECTIVE, No. 1325.3 
Subject: Charges to Accounts of Enlisted Men AWOL or in Desertion. 
I. PURPOSE 


This directive sets forth a change in the policy regarding charging the accounts 
of members of the Armed Forces for the cost of travel of guards assigned to such 
personnel who have been AWOL or in desertion. 


Il, DIRECTIVE RESCINDED 


Memorandum, Office of the Secretary of Defense, dated September 13, 1950, 
subject. as above, is hereby rescinded. 


Ill. POLICY 


The military departments are hereby authorized to employ their own means 
of checking such accounts consistent with pertinent statutes pertaining to the 
respective services. 

IV. ACTION REQUIRED 


It is desired that each of the military departments forward to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) within 60 days following the 
date of this directive copies of implementing regulations to place this policy in 
effect. 

JoHNnN A. HANNag, 
Assistant Seer tary of Defense, (Manpower and Person nel). 


Mr. Mixiupr. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the -record.) 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Foro. In looking at the justifications, page 76, I notice in 
items (a) and (b) a total of $681,000 for what looks like the places 
where the Army will be reimbursed. 

Colonel Buper. Yes, sir; it will be reimbursed, and if you will 
notice under reimbursable activities on page 88 we have listed reim- 
bursements in the amount of $862,000 for that purpose. 

However, you must take into consideration, Mr. Ford, that many 
of these absentees and deserters have not been in pay status for some 
time and they have a good deal of unsatisfied indebtedness, which you 
probably understand. When they are brought back to military con- 
trol due to the fact that collections of this type are rather low in pre- 
cedence of deductions and stoppages these expenses cannot always be 
collected from the man. 

Mr. Forv. In other words, you do not anticipate getting a 100 
percent return on the payments which you have made? 

Colonel Bupex. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuier. You have to make the payment initially, and if you 
get it back it is credited to the man, but it would never, | suppose, 
be complete reimbursement? 

Colonel BupGs. That is correct. 

General Powx.u. Generally the type of individual who gets into 
this trouble is not the type of man you admire. 
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Mr. Mituer. I think I have had some experience with what 
you mean. 
Gratuitous Issues To Prisoners 


Mr. Forp. On page 76 of the justifications there is an item of 
$104,000 for gratuitous issue of toilet articles, tobacco, and so forth, 
at an average of $36 a year to an estimated 2,888 general prisoners 
incarcerated in other than disciplinary barracks. 

Is the obligation of the Army, to make this gratuitous issue, based 
on law or custom or regulation? 

Colonel Bunce. It is by regulation, Mr. Ford, As you under- 
stand, these general prisoners are not in pay status. 

I have the number of general prisoners as of November 30, which is 
classified, and I would like to go off the record and submit it to you, 
if you desire the information. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Dowations To DiscHARGEES 


Mr. Forp. Under subheading (d) there is a small item of $90,000 
where you provide donations to an estimated 6,500 general prisoners 
scheduled for discharge from prison in the fiscal year 1954 with a 
smaller amount, $10 to some 900 personnel to be discharged for 
fraudulent enlistment in the fiscal year 1954. 

Are those functions required by law? 

Colonel Bunce. Yes, sir. 

You can make a donation of up to $25 to a general prisoner if he has 
no funds. We have found, from past experience, that the donation 
averages $12.50 for each prisoner. 

Mr. Forp. Who decides what the individual donation is to be at 
the time a man is discharged? 

Colonel Bupas, It is a question of whether he has any money or not. 

Mr. Miuuer. And where he is going, I suppose. 

Colonel Bungee. He is always given transportation, but whether he 
has any money or not determines whether he gets a donation. 

Although they can authorize $25, the average established from past 
years experience is approximately "$12.50 per man. The estimated 
number of prisoners is furnished us by the Correction Branch of The 
Adjutant General’s Office. 

" Mr. Forp. Is it a desirable thing to make these payments? 

™ General Powe... Yes, sir; when we turn a man loose in civilian 
life we hope that he will be able to make a living and become a useful 
member of society and that he should have a little money in his 
pocket until he can get a job and not just be driven out as a pauper. 

In addition to that he usually is furnished a suit of civilian clothes. 
I think that, in general, conforms with penitentiary practice all over 
the country. 

Mr. Miter. I think you are right on that, General. I do not 
think they ever turn a prisoner loose from a civilian prison, if he has 
been in there for any length of time, without giving him at least 
enough money to last a day or two. 

Mr. Menerer. Otherwi ise, I think the local authorities might pick 
him up, Mr. Ford, as a vagrant, and the gratuity is to get him away 
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from being a burden on the local community and on his way back 
home. 

Mr. Forp. How do you decide how much travel you give them? 

Mr. Menerer. That is back to his home. 

General Sawyer. That is to his home, and that is established by 
regulation. 

Mr. Forp. Do you actually provide him with a ticket, or give him 
the money for a ticket? 

General Sawyer. We provide him with a ticket. In fact, he is 
generally put on the train and the ticket is given to the conductor. 

Mr. Forp. That is the practical application of it? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

General HonNNEN. Moreover, it is the desire of the local community 
that he not locate in their midst. 


Courts, COMMISSIONS AND Boarps 


Mr. Forp. Turning to project 1540, Courts, Commissions and 
Boards, the request for the fiscal year 1954 is for $315,060 and in the 
fiscal year 1953 the anticipated expenditure is $315,000. 

What are these courts, commissions and boards? Can you give us 
any detail on that, or would you like to, supply for the record any 
breakdown on it? 

Colonel Bupes. I believe I can give you the explanation of it, Mr. 
Ford. The funds that are requested are for several purposes, One 
is for the travel of the law member and counsel. Under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice it is required that the law member of the 
court be a designated individual approved by the Judge Advocate 
General. Also, that is true of the trial counsel and the defense counsel. 
There are not enough of these individuals present in the Army to be at 
each post, camp, and station. Therefore, they travel much the same 
as the old Circuit Court judges traveled to take care of local trials. 
That is especially true overseas. 

Another item is travel of civilian witnesses. Whenever they are 
called to a military trial they must be reimbursed. 

We also have provision here for civilian witness fees which, of course, 
must be paid if they are called as witnesses. 

The largest single item is for reporting and stenographic fees. 
Under our new Uniform Code of Military Justice they require a com- 
plete transcript of the trial, because it 1s reviewed at several higher 
headquarters. It has increased this particular cost over the years 
prior to the inception of the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

That covers the various costs which are borne by this particular 
project. 

General Sawyer. The bulk of this money is entirely fer courts- 
martial. The courts of inquiry and military commissions I do not 
believe are used to any extent, except in very special circumstances. 
Of course, the retiring boards are generally established near the general 
hospitals. I think every general hospital has a retiring board sta- 
tioned right there, so there is very little travel in connection with 
retiring boards. However, there is occasionally some expense for 
witnesses and stenographic service. 

Mr. Miuuer. In this stenographic cost for court reporting, does that 
apply only to the civilian personnel who may be required? In many 
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instances I know you have military personnel who serve in that 
capacity. Is their pay charged in with this? 

Colonel Buper. This only applies to the civilian reporters. 

Mr. Mier. It applies to the civilian reporters you are compelled 
to secure? 

Colonel Bupage. Yes, sir. 

General Sawyer. The pay of military personnel is not charged in 
this project. 

Mr. Mituer. If at a particular post you use a qualified stenographer 
who is a warrant officer or a soldier, that would not be reflected here 
at all? 

General Sawyer. No, sir. He would be paid his regular pay. 
That is just his military duty. 


IntTEREST On Souprers’ Deposits 


Mr. Forp. Let us turn to project 1570, “Interest on soldiers’ de- 
posits.”” The expenditure in fise al year 1953 is estimated at $1,732,300 
and the budget for the fiscal year 1954 is $1.8 million. 

I notice from your testimony, General Sawyer, that you have some- 
thing over $38 million on deposit. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The Government does pay those who have these funds 
on deposit 4 percent in interest? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; this is the interest. 

Mr. Forp. Is that 4 percent payment set by law? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So you have no alternative one way or the other? 

General Sawyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So long as the money is on deposit you have to pay the 
statutory interest rate? 

General Sawyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You have set up a figure in 1954 of $1.8 million. Let 
us suppose the funds on deposit are less than you anticipate. What 
happens to the funds appropriated if they are not entirely used up? 

General Sawyer. We return that as surplus at the end of the year. 
Conversely, if we do not have enough money we have to come back 
and ask you for more money. ‘This is one thing we have to estimate 
to the best of our ability. 

I believe that in 1953 we had to come in and get additional funds. 
Is that not correct, Colonel Budge? 

Colonel Buper. The original estimate which we made on the fiscal 
year 1953 budget was for $1.5 million. On the revised estimate it 
was increased to $1,732,000. That is due to the fact that we have 
expenditures through March of $1,247,000. It is very questionable 
at this particular period whether or not the $1,732,000 will be sufficient 
to cover it. 

General Sawynr. We have a great number of men, of course, going 
out this year, and they are entitled to withdraw their deposits plus 
interest upon discharge. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record ) 
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LIMITATIONS ON DEPOSITS 


Mr. Mitter. What are the limitations with regard to the privilege 
of depositing in this fund? 

Colonel BupGe. The individual enlisted man cannot deposit more 
than 3.months’ pay and allowances at any one time. If more is pre- 
sented, then proof must be given that the amount has accrued from 
his pay. He can, however, redeposit all of his soldier’s deposits plus 
interest upon separation, if he reenlists. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any dollar limitation on the amount he can 
have on deposit at any one time? 

Colonel Buper. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BOND SALES 


Mr. Forp. Have you ever given thought to the substitution of a 
bond-selling program for this type of savings program? 

Colonel Buper. Mr. Ford, I would like to point out that there is a 
bond-saving program within the service. I can give you the amount 
of bonds which were sold during the month of February. They amount 
to $4,108,370. 

General Sawyer. That is 1 month. 

Mr. Forp. That is 1 month in the Army alone? 

General Sawyer. In the Army alone. 

Mr. Mixuier. That is on a similar basis to the payroll saving bond 
plan? 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. It is deducted from pay? 

General Sawyer. We have it both ways. They can allot the 
funds and buy a bond a month from the payroll, or they can purchase 
for cash. 

I might point out that this method of saving is a little different from 
soldiers’ deposits. If you buy a bond you can turn around the next 
day and cash it in. 

This money on deposit originally was for two purposes. One was 
that if the man deserted he lost it, so it acted as a deterrent to such 
action. The other purpose was that the man could not draw it out 
until he was discharged. That gave him a nest egg when he got out 
of the service, either to open a business, go home, or have some 
money on hand. 

We feel that this serves a very useful purpose. While we encourage 
him to buy bonds, we also encourage him to have a nest egg in soldiers’ 
deposits. After they once put the money in they cannot get it out 
for any foolish reason. They cannot get it out to give a party, or 
anything like that. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any exception at all to the rule about with- 
drawal? 

Colonel Bupar. Yes, sir; there is an exception to that. If the 
man is in for a 6-vear or an indefinite enlistment, he may withdraw 
his funds at the end of 3 vears for redeposit of the sum plus interest. 
Thus he would not be discrimimated against, with respect to the man 
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who is in on a 3-year hitch, since the interest is payable only upon 
withdrawal of the deposit. 

The second thing is that he can withdraw his soldier deposit funds 
in the case of hardship, but that must be determined by his com- 
manding officer and so certified to the disbursing officer before he 
can withdraw his soldier’s deposits. 

Mr. Miuuer. If his wife needs an operation or there is some unusual 
development where he really needs the money his commanding 
officer can authorize withdrawal. 

Colonel Bupeer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier. Otherwise it stays in until his time has run out? 

General Powe... I believe that is temporary legislation during 
this emergency. It expires the 30th of next month. We have 
legislation pending here in the Armed Services Committee to renew 
that. 

TRENSFER OF FUNDS FOR INTEREST PAYMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Earlier in the testimony it was pomted out that the 
interest you expect to pay in fiscal year 1953 is larger than what was 
budgeted for and appropriated in fiscal year 1953. Where do you 
get the additional sum over and above what was appropriated? 

Colonel Buper. That was transferred from other projects within 
this budget program. 

Mr. Mixuer. At the discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. Forp. Within the 1500 program? 

Colonel Bunce. Yes, sir. 


Gratuiry Upon Deata 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1580, Gratuity Upon Death, the buaget 
for fiscal 1953 is $7,593,884, and the proposed budget for fiscal year 
1954 is $7,327,000. What does that cover, General Sawyer? 

General Sawyer. If a man or an officer dies on active duty under 
the present law his beneficiary, who must be designated by him, is 
entitled to receive 6 months of the pay he was receiving at the time 
of his death. No allowances, just pay. 

I might say that is paid by my department, and we make a special 
effort the minute we receive a notice of man’s death to send the widow 
the form and, if necessary, to give assistance in filling that out. We 
try to get that money to her as rapidly as possible, because that is 
sandal the only means she has of cleaning up debts if she is going 
to move, or paying for incidentals. 

In addition to this, of course, they .have their insurance, but the 
insurance may not come in for 6 months. Meanwhile the widow or 
the beneficiary gets this sum. 

Mr. Mitusr. The insurance also may be payable in monthly 
installments. 

General Honnen. It is. 

Mr. Miter. There is no other lump sum out of which the family 
can get things cleared up. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. The death gratuity. 

General Sawyer. I might say that in my own case, for example, 
when I came in the Army as a second lieutenant I took this 6 months’ 
death gratuity into consideration in preparing my own insurance 
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program, because there would be some actual eash for my wife and 
my family. If this had not been provided, I would either have had to 
build up a savings account or to take out more insurance. I. think it 
is a very valuable factor in the military man’s career. It should be 
in there. 

Mr. Forp. You think it is desirable even though it was a part of 
the law prior to the enactment of this insurance coverage up to 
$10,000? 

General Sawyer. I certainly do, because this is the first money 
available. In fact, 1 am positive that is the first money that a 
beneficiary receives. 

Now, we also make settlement of any pay due to the man on his 
death. That goes to his beneficiary. But that takes a considerable 
period of time, because we have to gather in all of the records. We 
have to offset any charges with any credits. It takes considerable 
time to settle that final pay account. 

Mr. Miuver. And it is usually a rather small sum in any case. 

General Sawyer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Charges against the person who has died are not taken 
out of this 6 months’ pay? 

General SawymEr. No. 

Mr. Forp. This comes in free and clear? 

General Sawymr. This is free and clear, and that is one reason we 
can handle it very rapidly. We only have to know two things: First, 
that the man is dead;.and-second, who his beneficiary is. When we 
have those two things we can issue the check. 

Mr. Forp. How long on an average does it take you to make these 
payments? 

General Sawypr. That, of course, depends on where the death 
occurs and where the beneficiary is. If you would take it here in the 
city of Washington, we do it in less than a week. I think the longest 
period would be if a man dies over in Korea and his widow is in some 
rural area, say way up in Michigan. lam sure that we make all pay- 
ments within 30 days. It is never over 30 days. 

Mr. Forp. Does it make any difference whether the man dies in 
line of duty or whether he dies while violating certain rules and 
regulations? 

General Sawyer. I cannot answer that offhand. 

Colonel Bupas. If he dies not in line of duty I do not think he gets 
the death gratuity, Mr. Ford. However, I would like to insert a 
statement on that in the record if I may. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, suppose a man goes out AWOL, gets 
drunk, and is killed. 

General Power... If he is not in pay status he would not receive it. 
He would not get it if he were AWOL or a deserter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sawyer. I might state in answer to your question that the 
regulation is as follows [reading]: 

Immediately upon official notification of death from wounds or disease not the 
result of his own misconduct of any officer or enlisted man on the active list of the 


regular Army or on the retired list when on active duty, the Chief of Finance, 
United States Army, shall cause to be paid to the widow, and if there be no widow 
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to the child or children, and if there be no widow or child, to any other dependent 
relative of such officer or enlisted member, previously designed by him, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate received by such officer or enlisted member at 
the date of his death. 

In other words, it is not payable upon death as a result of his own 
misconduct. 

Mr. Miuier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sawyer. I should correct my previous statement to say 
that we have to know three things. We must know that the man is 
dead ; who his beneficiary is; that his death was in line of duty and not 
due to his own misconduct. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think not. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Sawyer. We appreciate 
your being bere. 

General Sawyer. Thank you, gentlemen; it has been a pleasure to 
be here. 


Taurspay, May 21, 1953. 


MORALE AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1, (MC) OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 
COL. GEORGE E. ISAACS, CHIEF, SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, 

THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
MAJ. WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, BUDGET OFFICER, SPECIAL SERVICES 
DIVISION, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 


General Powr.u. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce Col. George E. 
Isaacs, Chief of the Special Services Division of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, who will testify in defense of the estimate under project 
1510, ‘Morale and welfare activities.”’ 

Mr. Forp. At this point it might be well to show that under this 
project 1510, the current budget for the fiscal vear 1953 is $13,018,000. 
The proposed budget for fiscal year 1954 is $10,019,000. 

Colonel Isaacs, we are glad to have you here to testify today. Will 
you proceed with your prepared statement, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Isaacs. Mr. Chairman, as Chief of the Special Services 
Division in the Adjutant General’s Office of the Department of the 
Army, I would like to present a brief background on the various phases 
of our program in justification of the appropriated fund request for 
fiscal year 1954. The estimate before you contains a request in the 
amount of $10,019,000 and is requested under the appropriation ‘‘Mil- 


” 


itary personnel, Army, project 1510, welfare and morale activities. 
This amount for fiscal year 1954 represents a per capita cost of $6.82 
per man per year, or about $0.57 per man per month. 

The mission of the Army Special Services recreational program is 
to stimulate, develop, and maintain the mental and physical well- 
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being of military personnel through voluntary participation in planned 
recreation activities. 

This program is designed to provide the military personnel of the 
Army with well-rounded, wholesome, entertaining, and constructive 
recreation during off-duty hours. 

1 would like to highlight some of the activities that make up this 
program: 

1. Sports: Our objective is to provide a well-balanced, comprehen- 
sive program of sports encompassing all levels of ability and echelons 
of command. Competitive sports appeal to most military personne! 
and contribute greatly to their physical fitness and mental alertness. 
All activities of this program begin at the small unit level and provide 
an outlet for the interests and needs of the maximum number of in- 
dividuals. These activities develop and sustain esprit de corps and 
teamwork, which is of great importance to the ultimate effectiveness 
of all military operations. 

2. Service clubs: The Army service club is a very essential part of 
the recreation program. These clubs, located on the military reserva- 
tion, are the hub around which the social life of the enlisted personnel 
revolves. They provide free-time social activities and make available 
an interesting, constructive social life in pleasant, attractive surround- 
ings. In Army service clubs, enlisted personnel, at no expense to 
themselves, may entertain their families and friends and take part in a 
diversified program of recreational activities. To ensure efficient, 
economical, and continuous operation, the clubs are staffed by profes- 
sionally trained club directors. To establish and maintain a whole- 
some’environment with @ cheerful and relaxing atmosphere, the clubs 
must also be comfortably and adequately furnished, 

3. Libraries: The Army library program provides a necessary di- 
version from assigned duties and encourages the use of library ree 
sources for information; technical reading; military, vocational, and 
educational training; recreation; and general reference. Library serv- 
ice is provided at installations, Army hospitals and in the field wher- 
ever troops are stationed. This program compares favorably with the 
most progressive in civilian public libraries and is operated by profes- 
sionally qualified librarians. Bookmobiles, portable library units, and 
distribution of monthly paperbound book kits provide service to troops 
in isolated areas. 

4. Craftsshops: This program, although relatively new, is becoming 
increasingly popular, Most installations, both overseas and in the 
continental United States, have well-equipped crafts shops to provide 
for an ever-increasing interest in crafts such as photography, wood 
and metal working, plastics, leather, ceramics, modelmaking, and many 
others. Armywide crafts and interservice photography contests have 
created an intense amount of interest. 

5. Music: Military personnel are interested in music, as evideneed 
by the many instrumental, quartet, and choral groups that have been 
developed at installation level. To stimulate these soldier singing 
and instrumental activities, we provide song folios and orchestrations 
for monthly distrubution to commands overseas and in the United 
States. These folios consist of eight popular songs with words and 
piano scores and are tremendously popular. 

6. Soldier shows: Another interesting activity is the soldier-show 
program wherein military personnel are the actors, stage hands, set 
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designers, and even the authors and producers. These shows are 
developed at unit and installation level. 

7. Professional enteritamment: Live professional entertainment 
units are provided the Armed Forces by USO-Camp Shows, Inc., 
through the cooperation of the Hollywood Coordinatmg Committee 
and the entertainment industry as a whole. This joint. program of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force is provided at minimum expense to 
the Government. This expense includes transportation, messing and 
billeting, only, and is shared jointly by the three services. The goal 
of the Armed Forces professional entertainment program is to provide 
a continuing flow of professional show units and celebraties to all 
parts of the world where American troops are stationed. 

8. Other activities: Locally, other activities are sponsored through 
community relations by maintaining close contact with civic groups 
and organizations. In addition to the activities mentioned, each 
installation and command may select, develop, and maintain certain 
activities peculiar to their locale or situation. In general, Special 
Services will undertake any proper recreational activity which is 
desired by the military personnel and which will increase their 
satisfaction with military life. 

Appropriated funds are requested to provide the necessary personnel 
to administer and operate this program, as well as to provide the 
athletic and recreational supplies and equipment required to conduct 
an overall, effective recreation program. 

We are prepared to explain and justify each item of the budget to 
the extent that you desire. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Thank you, Colonel Isaacs. Do you have a breakdown 
so far as expenditures are concerned for these various categories you 
have set forth in your prepared statement? 

Major Taytor. For fiscal year 1953, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Major Taytor. Yes, sir; up to March. We have our obligations 
up to the 3ist of March in total, and can give you an estimated 
breakdown for each of our activities for the full year. 

Mr. Forp. What have been your obligations through March 31? 

Major Taytor. Our obligations as of March 31 were $8,496,476. 

Mr. Forp. You have 3 months yet to go, and you have about 
$4% million unobligated? 

Major Taytor. Yes, sir. It is about 65.3 percent obligated as of 
March 31. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to use all the funds you have available? 

Major Taytor. I would estimate, sir, that we would use probably 
95 percent. The way it has been running over the period of the last 
2 or 3 years in obligations is about 95 or 96 percent. 

Mr. Forp. The funds which are not obligated prior to the end of the 
fiscal year will revert? 

Major Taytor. Yes, sir. The actual unobligated money in the 
past has usually been from savings in procurements; the differences 
between estimated costs and the final award costs on procurement 
contracts. It has been running about 5 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Does this $13,018,000 which you have allocated for the 
fiscal vear 1953 include the request in the second supplemental? 

Major Tayutor. Yes, sir; it does; $1,360,000. 
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APPROPRIATED FUND CATEGORY COST 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us a breakdown by category for the 
fiscal year 1953? 

Major Taytor. I can give it to you as an estimate for 1953, or I 
can give you the information for the actual in 1952. 

Mr. Forp. Why not do it this way: Make a chart up for the actual 
in fiscal 1952 and an estimate for fiscal year 1953 and the budget 
request for fiscal year 1954? 

Major Taytor. I have that broken out by each activity and further 
broken out by the pay of personnel under object 01 and a broad 
object 99, including everything but 01. I have it by 01, 99, and 
total, also per capita by year and month, and the percent of the total. 

Mr. Forp. That sounds like a very good table. Let us put that in 
the record. 

Major Taytor. We have it here for 1952, and we have the estimate 
for 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Let us put that in for 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Major Tay or. I also have the estimate for 1954. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Appropriated fund category cost of special services program 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 


| 


Per capita 
Total — - 
Year Month 


Percent 
of total 


| 
} 
! 


} 

Library -.. ° $1, 692, 145 | $1,815,092 | $3, 507, 237 $2. 35 $0. 20 
Sports 256, 611 1, 027, 221 1, 283, 832 . 86 07 
Entertainment --- scl 226, 859 282, 182 | 509, 041 .34 | .03 | 
Musie --| 3, 719 347, 462 351, 181 . 24 . 02 
Service clubs... J | 1,974, 652 460, 547 2, 435, 199 | 1. 64 14} 
Crafts shops 223, 140 135, 226 358, 366 24 02 
Clerical and administrative. 1, 026, 444 | | 1,026, 444 | 69 . 06 
Miscellaneous travel 101, 171 | 101, 171 07 

Free movies... . 954, 946 954, 946 . 64 05 


w _ Se 
wm bo GO 
eee Owe w 


Total wa 5, 403, 570 5, 123, 847 | 10, 527, 417 7. 07 . 59 
Per capita 3.63 3.44 7.07 
Per month = i . 30 .29 59 


DEUTSCHEMARK AND YEN INCLUDED 


Dollar total : $5, 403, 570 $5, 122, 847 ($10, 527, 417 
Deutschemark 1, 299, 198 391, 767 1, 690, 965 
Yen 3, 532, 567 | 3, 532, 567 

Grand total 6, 702,768 9,048,181 15, 750,949 
Per capita 4. 50 6. 07 10. 57 
Per month 38 51 89 
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Appropriated fund category cost of special services program—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 
. 


Per capita 




















om Percent 
( pene peliiilindnentpealil 
a 99 Total of total 
Year Moath | 
_ ve > == praesent ha —|— J 
Library $1, 610, 519 | $1,926, 436 | $3, 536, 955 $2. 38 $0. 20 34.0 
Sports 256, 313 1, 086, 800 1, 343, 113 . 90 . 08 12.9 
Entertainment 200, 782 202, 308 403, 090 27 . 02 3.9 
Music 4, 272 252, 152 256, 424 17 .O1 2.4 
Service clubs 1, 892, 469 331, 316 2, 223, 785 1. 50 .12 21.5 
Crafts shops . “ 213, 594 107, 855 321, 449 22 . 02 3.1 
Clerical and administrative 961, 184 961, 184 65 . 05 9.3 
Miscellaneous travel 291, 000 291, 000 19 . 02 27 
Free movies 1, 060, 000 1, 060, 000 71 . 06 | 10, 2 
Total ___.- 5, 139, 133 5, 257, 867 | 10, 397, 000 6. 99 . 58 | 100 oO 
Per capita 3. 46 3. 53 6. 99 
Per month_. .29 29 . 58 ry: . 
DEUTSCHEMARK AND YEN INCLUDED 
a . —— ee piagineniptie —_— piripemsiggebnetamneeiy - 
Dollar total $5, 139, 133 | $5, 257, 867 |$10, 397, 000 $6. 99 | $0. 58 80.0 
Deutschemark 1, 934, 867 | 592, 805 2, 527, 672 1.70 | .14 19.4 
Yen 93, 328 | 83, $28 . 06 .O1 | 6 
Grand total 7,07 4, 000 5, 944, 000°) 13, 018, 000 8. 75 73 100 0 
Per capita. 4.75 4.00 8. 75 oe 
Per month- . 40 . 33 73 tl ee 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 
i 
Library $1, 126,772 | $1, 621,834 | $3, 248, 606 $2. 21 $0. 18 32.4 
Sports 258, 903 920, 009 1, 178, 912 80 . 07 11.7 
Entertainment 202, 808 250, 912 453, 720 .3l .03 4.8 
Music 4, 315 312, 730 317, 045 22 .02 | 3.2 
Service clubs 1, 565 410,913 | 2,322,478 1. 58 .13 | 23. 2 
Crafts shops 215, 752 120, 002 335, 745 23 02 | 3.4 
Clerical and Administration 970, 885 970, 885 . 66 06 | 9.7 
Miscellaneous travel __ | 245, 000 245, 000 ana -O1 | 2.5 
Free movies 946, 600 946, 600 . 64 .05 | 9.4 
Total 5, 191, 000 4,838, 000 | 10,019, 000 6. 82 . 57 | 100. 0 
Per capita_-- 3. 53 3. 29 6. 82 } 
Per month . 29 . 28 . 87 


Major Taytor. From these charts you will see that our primary 
programs are library, service clubs and sports. 


That takes the major- 





ity of the funds. For instance, in 1954 the library program is 32.4 
percent of the total. 

Mr. Forp. It shows a slight decrease from the fiscal year 1953, 
and also a very slight decrease from the fiscal year 1952. 

Major Tayuor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is a similar decrease in sports. 

I might ask at this point: How do you determine this breakdown? 
Is that based on what the men want, or what you think is best for 


them? 
Major Taytor. These are determined from the actual nae 
ments, the requisitions for supplies from the commands; and, 


course, the pay of personnel is reflected in the obligation reports, me 
personnel who actually staff our facilities. 

Colonel Isaacs. In the libraries it is almost a mathematical thing. 
We procure so many book kits of so many books for so many libraries. 
That is just a simple, mathematical thing on the libraries, which is 
your big cost. 





t 
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Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Let us go down your prepared statement by category, 
Colonel Isaac, and ask a question or two about each. 


SPORTS 


In the case of sports, the proposed breakdown for fiscal year 1954 
under 01 is $258,903. What kind of personnel do you hire in that 
category? 

Major Tay.or. Those are-sports directors, out at installations, who 
are qualified by reason of their education and training to administer 
and supervise the sports program. There are not very many of them. 
I have an actual breakdown of the personnel by command and by 
activity. 

In the sports, for instance, worldwide we only employ about 60 
sports directors. Actually, most of our people in pay of personnel, 
object 01, are in the library and service club program, and clerical and 
administrative personnel. 

We have 377 professionally trained librarians, 443 service club 
directors, and 225 clerical and administrative. I am speaking now of 
worldwide. The majority of our personnel are in those three cate- 
gories. 

Mr. Forp. What do you pay these athletic directors? 

Major Taytor. For an athletic director it is about a GS-7, or 
about $4,500 a year, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. Are they all in the continental limits? 

Major Taytor. They are overseas, also. There are 38 in the zone 
of interior and 22 overseas; the total is 60. 

Mr. MituEr. Do you not have a wealth of material in the uniformed 
services to fill most of the needs which you would have for a general 
director of an athletic program? 

Colonel Isaacs. You can find men in the service, of course, who are 
qualified to run the program, but when you come to a sport, let us say, 
like a boxer, usually his whole time is given to boxing, and he will know 
very little about putting on a low level softball league; he will know 
very little about organizing a football league. And similarly, if you get 
a man who is a football plaver, his whole interest and the only thing he 
wants to push is that one sport. So that we have to find these people 
who have the training and who are so much better qualified to put on 
a well-rounded program. 

Major Taytor. There are enlisted men who assist in their off-duty 
time, who assist the sports directors. These fellows are the ones who 
are employed wholly as sports directors to organize a softball league, 
a basketball league, which starts at the company level, and they devote 
their full time to it. 

Mr. Miuuer. And they cover a wide enough field so that if you had 
an officer who was qualified, even if you assigned him to that duty, it 
would be a full-time job, and you would lose his services elsewhere. 

General Powerit. That is correct. And from our point of view, 
the people in uniform should, to the very greatest extent possible, 
be assigned to the T. O. and E. type units. And highly skilled men 
like these will save us many officers and men who can go in combat- 
type work. 


81451—53-—pt. 1 20 
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Mr. Mixuer. I think that is a good, sound explanation. 
FUNCTIONS AND JURISDICTION 


Mr. Forp. Are these competitive teams that represent the various 
camps and bases charged against this appropriation? 

Colonel Isaacs. No—if you are speaking of the expense for travel 
of these teams. 

Mr. Forp. Let us take Fort Belvoir. They have a team; do they 
not?—for example, a football team, as I recall. Is that program 
under your control and jurisdiction? 

Colonel Isaacs. Yes. We set the general policies for it. The 
schedule for the particular team or installation is under the control 
of the commanding officer. As you can see, we could not make the 
schedules to control every team. 

Mr. Forp. But the whole athletic program at that base or camp, 
including this particular competitive team, is under the jurisdiction 
of your department? 

Colonel Isaacs. I am not quite sure I understand your question. 
As the Special Services Division, we under the A. G. and G-—1 put out 
the general policy covering all sports and recreational activities. The 
operation of this program is the responsibility of the commanders. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you as the Special Services Division 
assign personnel to the particular camps under the jurisdiction of your 
department? 

Colonel Isaacs. No, sir. They are under the jurisdiction of the 
commander. 

General Honnen. But operate within the policies mitiated by 
Colonel Isaacs’ office. 

Mr. Mitier. But yours is purely a staff function? 

Colonel Isaacs. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixer. And theirs is an operating function? 

Colonel Isaacs. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. They make up the schedules and decide whom they 
will play under the policies you establish? 

Colonel Isaacs. That is correct. 


SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT AND TRAVEL 


Mr. Miiier. Who pays for the footballs, uniforms, and travel? 

Major Taytor. There is no travel cost involved here; there are no 
uniforms involved from appropriated funds and no travel from ap- 
propriated funds. There, perhaps, may be some equipment such 
as footballs, baseballs, and bats. We do buy up to the limit of a 
monetary credit established for each command. As to what they 
can buy, it is a very small amount. 

Mr. Miter. And they can requisition, as it were, from your funds? 

Major Taytor. Yes, sir. Actually the amount available for sup- 
plies and equipment for this program worldwide is about $2 per man 
per vear. 

Mr. Mituier. For instance, using the example of Fort Belvoir, 
suppose the Fort Belvoir baseball team or football team goes down 
to Camp Lee to play their team. Where does the travel expense 
for the visiting team come from? 
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Colonel Isaacs. That comes out of nonappropriated funds which 
are available to the local commander. In other words, if the Fort 
Belvoir local commander was to bring In a team from Fort Lee, the 
Fort Belvoir team pays for it out of nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Miuier. And that does not appear anywhere in this budget? 

Colonel Isaacs. No. sir. 


FUNDS DERIVED FROM POST EXCHANGE SERVICES 


Major Taytor. We have support from nonappropriated funds 
amounting to more than 50 percent of total cost of the program. These 
funds are derived from the Army and Air Force exchange service and 
the Army and Air Force motion-picture service. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do the units or posts still draw a percentage from the 
post exchange funds? 

Major Taytor. Yes. Each unit fund gets 40 cents per man per 
month. The post, depending on the strength of the post, gets any- 
where from 65 to 85 cents. Over all, it amounts to from $1.10 to $1.50 
a month, depending on the strength of the post, which is available each 
month from nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Miuuer. And those funds may be used within the discretion of 
the local commander for financing teams? 

General Powe.u. Within certain limits. It must be for the good 
of the men as a whole. 

Mr. Miuuer. Certainly. 

Major Taytor. The commander has a welfare council in each camp, 
usually made up of the special services officer, chaplain, provost 
marshal, and others, and they meet once a month and approve of 
expenditures from this welfare fund. 


COMPARISON OF PROPOSED PROGRAM AND APPROPRIATIONS WITH 1953 


Mr. Forp. Are there any major changes in your overall program 
for the coming fiscal year? 

Colonel Isaacs. No, sir. Our program this year, to all intents and 
purposes, is. practically identical with what it was last year. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in the charts that have been submitted that on a 
per capita basis there is no material change. 

Colonel Isaacs. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There have been some minor readjustments but nothing 
very significant. 

Colonel Isaacs. This is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us what was requested in fiscal year 1953 
in this program? 

Major Tayuor. The original request, Mr. Ford, was for $9,037,000 
for fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Forp. And you ended with total appropriations of $13,018,000? 

General Powr.u. You must remember that the 1953 budget assumed 
there would be no war, which did not prove to be the case. 

Major Taytor. And not included in the $9 million there was an 
additional amount in the second supplemental which you referred to 
before of $1,360,000. 

Mr. Forp. Does that still get you up to $13,018,000? 
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DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT TO PROGRAM 


Major Taytor. No, sir. There is an additional amount shown in 
the total of $2,621,000 representing appropriated deutschemark sup- 
port to this program from the se command. 

Mr. Forp. How does that work? I do not quite understand that 
particular $2 million plus. 

General Powre.Lu. You mean you have included it for comparative 
purposes? 

Major Taytor. Yes, sir. 

General Poweiy. Mr. Chairman, during the status of Germany 
as an occupied country, the German Government contributed .a 
certain amount of deutschemark funds to support the occupation. 
It was budgeted without expense to the United States Treasury for 
various purposes, and you will find throughout 4 number of these 
appropriations a conversion to show the cost on the basis of a more 
true comparison to what we expect in fiscal 1954, where we assume 
there will be concluded a contract or sort of arrangement or treaty 
of some kind and that particular activity will be supported by 
2ppropriated dollars. 

Am I correct? 

General HonnEN. That is a very good explanation. 

Mr. Forp. And will there still be an arrangement with the German 
Government for them to pay us for certain activities? 

General Powe. Not for occuvation, because we will no longer be 
in the status of an occupying power. 

General HonneEn. Transactions are going on now with the German 
Government as to when they will be completed we have no way of 
telling. I believe they intend to consummate them around the Ist 
of October of this vear. 

Mr. Forp. What is going to happen in the meantime? 

General Honnen. We have asked for dollars this year to play 
safe. Of course, we are going to have sections 14 and 15 come up, 
which require that they deposit in the Treasury dollars for every 
dollar’s worth of deutschemark we get. But this budget does not 
contemplate deutschemark support; it is all dollar support. 

General Powr.u, The same situation applied in regard to the yen 
up to the time the treaty with Japan was signed. 

General Honnen. This is in here more for comparability than any- 
thing else, to show you what the entire program cost last year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the charts that your per capita personnel 
cost has been reduced. Is that the result of the recent order over in 
the Department of Defense? 

Major Taytor. For what year? 

Mr. Forp. 1954 compared to 1953. 

Major Taytor. Yes, sir; that is brought about by the reduction in 
strength. 

General Powr.u. The reduction in strength of noncombat activities 
and the elimination of many activities included this year. As you 
know, the Secretary of Defense has stated that is where he wants the 
reduction made primarily. 
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Mr. Forp. What are these ungraded people? 

Major Taytor. Those are the German nationals paid for by 
deutschemarks, known as ungraded. 

Mr. Forp. And you have not submitted for them in the special 
services program in fiscal 1954? 

Major TayLor. There are no-dentschemarks shown in this budget 
for 1954. 

Mr. Forp. So that amounts to a reduction of 2,002 civilian per- 
sonnel in the handling of this program? 

Major Tayutor. The situation there is that nonappropriated funds 
will be able to pick up the majority of the difference or curtail the 
program, or the nonappropriated funds will pick up that portion that 
they are able to pick up. 

General Powe... Perhaps the answer is, we can only go as far as 
possible. No doubt there will be some curtailment. 

Mr. Mitvier. But that curtailment will be in the European theater: 
it does not apply anywhere else. That is the deutschemark area? 

Major Taytor. That is in the deutschemark area. 

General Powe... We are on dollars in other places now. 


SERVICE AND OFFICERS CLUBS 


Mr. Forp. When you speak about service clubs, does that mean 
both officers and enlisted men? 

Colonel Isaacs. No, sir. These are enlisted facilities only. We 
have nothing to do with officers’ clubs. 

General Powxii. Going back to our discussion of officers’ clubs, 
they are self-supporting activities except for the buildings they are 
in, and no appropriated funds are used to operate them as such. 

Mr. Miuuger. The officers’ clubs universally are financed by dues 
of members of the clubs and service charges for guests; is not that 
right? 

General Powr.ii. Yes, sir; in much the same way as any civilian 
professional club is organized. And perhaps an initiation fee in 
addition. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 68 of the justifications under ‘‘Military 
personnel” you are going to haven fiscal 1954 3,106 military personnel, 
and in fiscal 1953 you had 3,348. 

Major Tayrtor. Yes, sir. We have tried wherever possible to re- 
duce the number of enlisted personnel who are working in these pro- 
grams full time. It has been a constant effort on the part of the 
Departmet of the Army to effect such a reduction. 

Mr. Forp. And it shows a rather substantial reduction from fiscal 
year 1952. 

Major Taytor. That is correct; yes, sir. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK PROCUREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. I think for the record it would be wise to have sub- 
mitted a list showing the books that were cleared during a month or 
two, 

Major Taytor. I have that right here—a sample list. I have that 
by publisher, author, and title, for paperbound books, clothbound, 
and I can give you the titles of our magazine procurement. 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Specrat Services Division, TAGO 
MAGAZINE PROCUREMENT, FiscaL YEAR 1953 


Adventure 

Amazing Stories 

American Magazine 

Argosy 

Army and Navy Journal 

Army Times 

Astounding Science 
tion 

Atlantic 

Baseball Digest 

Baseball Magazine 

Bluebeok 

Collier’s 

Combat Forces 

Coronet 

Cosmopolitan 

Country Gentleman 

Downbeat 

Ellery Queen 

Esquire 


Fic- 


Field and Stream 
Flying 

Holiday 

Hunting and Fishing 
Inside Detective 

Life International 
Look 

Mechanix Illustrated 


Modern Photography 


Modern Screen 
National Geographic 
New Yorker 
Newsweek 
Omnibook 

Outdoor Life 
Pageant 

Photoplay 

Popular Mechanics 


Popular Photography 


Popular Science 


Quick 

Radio 
News 

Reader’s Digest 

Redbook 

Ring 

Saturday Evening Post 

Science Digest 

Silver Screen 

Short Stories 

Skyways 

Sports 

Sports Afield 

Texas Rangers 

Time 

True 

True Detective 

U. N. World 

U. S. Camera 

Zane Grey’s Magazine 


and Television 


Sample, special services monthly clothbound book kit No. 61 


| 
Publisher 


Abelard = 
Appleton “ 
A. 3. Barnes 
Doubleday - 

Do 
Dutton 

Do 
Farrar 
Gnome... 
Harper 

Do 
Little 

Do 

Do 
Lippincott 
Macmillan 
Macrae 
Meknight 
Morrow 
Oxford 
Random 
Rinehart _. eivtubnare 
Simon & Schuster 
Allen Smith Co 
Tupper & Love... 


Judd 
| Pearson 
| Blackburn 


| Ward 


Jarman 


| Bissell. . - 


Author 


McCoy... Se eh 


Taylor...._____- 
Leeming - 


Shaw ___- 
Radgett 
Borgenicht 


Croy... 
Helmericks 
Jennings -. 
Uliman 
Macken 
Taber 
McCoy -- 
Wilson_. 
Corbett 
Reilly 





Thurber 
Sovola 
Steward 





Title 





Outpost Mars. 


| Scalpel. 


Butchered Baseball. 
Navajo Canyon. 


Winston Churchill. 


Natives Are Friendly: 
Hanging Hills. 


Trouble W ith Cinderella. 


Robots Have No Tails. 
Ring And Walk In. 

Bed For The Night 

He Hanged Them High. 
Flight of the Arctic Tern. 
Strange Brigade. 
Windom’s Way. 


| Bogman. 


When Dogs Meet People. 
Practical Photography. 

Nine Brides And Granny Hite. 
My India. 

Double Man. 

Monongahela. 

Thurber Album. 

Monday Follows Tuesday. 
They Had A Glory. 
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Sample, Special Services paperbound book kit No. K—4: 














Publisher Author ! litle 
Pocket Mason Stars On The Sea, 
Do.. | Wilson My Six Convicts 
Aeme Code Co | Klingman His Majesty O' Keefe 
New American. | Schweitzer . Out of My Life And Thought 
Do Stefferud Wonderful World Of Books, 
Pocket Ullman _-_._- | White Tower, 
Acme Code Co | Simak Empire 
Avon | Bower | Gun Fight At Horsethief Range. 
Do. . Lockridge Mr. And Mrs. North And A Pinch Of 
Poison 
Do... } Raine_.....-.- Colorade, 
Bantam Ehriich - . ..- Spin The Glass Web. 
Do-. | Household - -- Rough Shoot. 
Dell | Albrand | Desperate Moment, 
Do | Aldridge Hunter 
Do Dickson Night At The Mocking Widow. 
Do Garve | No Tears For Hilda. 
Do Rinehart Bat. 
Lion Komrofl |} His Great Journey. 
New American Bissell | Stretch On The River 
Do Moore | Courage And Confidence From The Bible 
Do Salinger Catcher In The Rye. 
Do. Van Vogt Destination: Universe. 
Do. | Vidal Dangerous Voyage . 
Pocket ii | Pocket Book Of Boners. 
Do-_. Leinster | Space Platform 
Popular - Bonner | Superstition Range. 
Do Nye | Desert Of The Damned. 
Bantam Rorick | Mr. And Mrs. Cugat. 
Deiicssés Schacht Clowning Through Baseball. 
Dell_...- an Stegner | Remembering Laughter. 
Sample, Special Services paperbound book kit No. K-44 
| | 
Publisher Author | Title 
wo bias -|—— bare siedupieniliemtasipeapenimpasceemeti —_ 
p< oe ee aie | Giant Mystery Reader. 
Ballantine Hawley --_--..-- .| Executive Suite. 
Do...- ...| Moore._...-..--.-........} Wheel and the Hearth. 
Bantam. | Goodrich | Delilah 
Do.. | Hemingway | For Whom The Bell Tolls. 
Do.. | McCullers...-. Heart Is A Lovely Hunter. 
Do-.. | ‘Taylor. W. C. Fields. 
Dell | Jomas.... | Snowslide. 
Do_. Marshall Castle In The Swamp 
Do... | do | Official Baseball Annual, 1953 
Mercury | Gordon__. F. B. I. Story. 
New American. | Heffner... Documentary History Of The United 
States. 
Permabooks Fowler Schnozzola. 
Do.. | Lewis Word Power Made Easy. 
Pocket... Bristow Jubilee Trail 
Acme Code Co- 1 CD cannes Massacre Canyon. 
DOssé54- | Lehman.... Cold Trail. 
Do.__.- Mason. Spider House. 
Do.. | Stapleton... | Odd John. 
Avon Browning | Sonnets From The Portuguese. 
= Hubler | Chase 
Ballantine... | Schaefer ..._ First Blood. 
Bantam. Gulick - Drum Calls West 


Graphic. 
New American. 


Do 
Pocket... 

Dcastan 
Dell 


Ernenwein_- 
Auchincloss 
MacDonald 
Brooks 
Davis 
O’ Hara... 


Gun Hawk. 

Sybil. 

Blina Cartridges 

Producer 

Other Body In Grant’s Tomb 
Pal Joey. 
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DONATIONS 


Mr. Miiipr. Are you receiving any donations today? Many, 
many thousands of books were donated during World War II. Does 
that fit into this program? 

Colonel Isaacs. We get offers all the time to donate books to our 
program. We have not been accepting those for many reasons. One 
is your distribution problem—where are you going to ship them 
locally, and how are you going to allot them to the various commands. 
Another is they are generally in very bad shape; they are out of date. 
And another reason is all books which we furnish—we furnish one 
book kit a month clothbound per library and paperbound book kits 
each month—we have asked the overseas commands in many cases 
“Do you want these donated books sent over,” and they all come back 
and say ‘‘No.” 

Mr. Miter. It is too expensive to handle them compared to the 
benefit derived from them? 

Major Taytor. Yes, sir. 


MOTION 





PICTURES 


Mr. Miiuier. What about motion pictures? 

Colonel Isaacs. There is money in this budget for the support of 
free movies in Korea. 

Major Taytor. There is $946,600 which amounts to about 4 cents 
per man per showing in Korea. 

General Powe... And it is a great thing. 

Major Taytor. And that is considerably less than the industry 
offers in our regular theaters. In other theaters, it is 35 percent of 
the admission charge. But the industry gave us quite a break. They 
have given to us, for the combat force, a greatly reduced rate for 
rental cost. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare for fiscal 1954 with fiscal 1953? 

Major Tay or. It is a little less. We estimated obligations for 
1953 would run about $1,060,000. When the final bills are in, it may 
be less than that. 

Mr. Forp. In this budget, it is what figure? 

Major Taytor. $946,600. 

Mr. Mutter. Could you tell me during World War II where similar 
programs were given to the troops in the active theaters and free 
movies, were they paid for by the Army, or were they donated at that 
time? 

General Powe... Mr. Miller, I was not in this end of the business, 
and neither were you, in World War II, but those movies, I think, 
were paid for out of a similar appropriation for special services of 
that kind. 

Colonel Isaacs. I think so, but I could not answer positively. 

Mr. Mituer. The reason I am interested is [ read in the paper or 
hear on the radio or television about these various people saying 
“This is being sent free to our troops overseas.”’ That is all right. 
I hope they are doing it. But I was wondering if we were paying 
4 cents per man for the showing just the same. 

I had an impression during World War II that the USO or the 
American people out of the goodness of their hearts were supplying 
this amusement tax-free. I am curious to know whether it is the 
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sameway now or, because we are not in an all-out war, they are 
not so generous. 

Colonel Isaacs. During most of World War II the industry donated 
most of that. 

General Powre.L._. And the USO provided the live shows. 

Colonel Isaacs. That is right. 

Mr. Mituirr. The USO is still donating the live shows? 

Colonel Isaacs. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. But the film industry is charging for the films that are 
being shown free? 

Colonel Isaacs. Correct. 

Major Taytor. They are charging for all films. 

Mr. Mixer. Of course, I suppose they always have where there 
was an admission charge. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARATIVE APPROPRIATIONS FOR LAST 8 YEARS 


Mr. Forp. In analyzing these 3 charts for fiscal years 1952, 1953, 
and 1954, I notice the actual appropriation or estimate shows that in 
fiscal year 1952 there was $15,750,949, $13,018,000 for fiscal vear 1953, 
and a request of $10,019,000 for fiscal year 1954. 

Major Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear to me that that reduction is primarily 
predicated on a decrease in your personnel. 

Major Tayior. This is primarily predicated on this deutschemark 
support. I think it would clear it up a little bit for vou if I would 
give you the 3-vear spread on a strictly dollar basis. 

In fiscal year 1952, the actual expenditures from appropriated dol- 
lars amounted to $10,527,417. In fiscal 1953 our estimated obliga- 
tions, again only from appropriated dollars, will amount to $10,397,000. 
Our budget request for this year, 1954, contains $10,019,000. The 
difference between fiscal 1954 and 1953 is minus $378,000. 

Mr. Forp. What was the budget request for this project in the 
budget submitted January 9, 1953? 

Major Taytor. That was $8,178,000 and did not include anything 
for the cost of Korea, and the revised estimate we have in this budget 
includes the cost of Korea. 

Mr. Forp. What do you consider to be the cost of Korea? 

Major Taytor. $2,196,000. That is $946,000 for free movies, and 
the rest is for paperbound books and magazines. $602,600 is for maga- 
zines; $646,800 is for paperbound book kits—only for combat con- 
sumption in Korea. That is a total of $2,196,000. 


PROFESSIONAL ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any comparative figures on the professional 
entertainment program ? 

Major Tayior. The only cost from appropriated funds for the pro- 
fessional entertainment item is the cost of travel, messing, and billet- 
ing. In other words, our cost for the Army is $139,500. The Air 
Force puts up an equal share, and the Navy puts up two-eighths of 
the total, or $93,000. The annual cost is estimated at $372,000. 

Mr. Forp. For all three branches of the service. 
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Major Taytor. Yes. The split is three-eighths for the Army, 
three-eighths for the Air Force, and two-eighths for the Navy. That 
is the only cost from appropriated funds for this whole professional 
entertainment program. 

Mr. Forp. How much do we get in the way of professional enter- 
tainment? 

Colonel Isaacs. I do not think that we have the figures available 
to show the number of units sent over. 

Major Tayutor. I have a list of shows sent overseas from July of 
last year, celebrity units, and in addition we get a considerable number 
of USO units. We have two types of units, one called celebrity 
groups, which consists of big stars, such as Bob Hope and Jack Benny 
and the regular USO show which goes out, consisting of 5, 6, or 8 
individuals. 

Mr. Foro. They are on pay status? 

Major Taytor. Yes; their salaries are paid by the USO. 

Mr. Mixuuer. And this appropriation merely takes care of their 
travel? 

Major Taytor. And messing. 

Mr. Mriuer. And their incidental expenses while they are on the 
road, but no salary payments? 

Major Taytor. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I have no further questions, Mr. Miller, unless you have 
some. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think you have covered it very well, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not think I have any questions. 

Mr. Forp. I might say that I think this has been a very good 
presentation, in particular these charts, which are very helpful i 
giving an accurate comparison of the program from year to year. 

Colonel Isaacs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should put in the record those charts on 
pages 67 and 68 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Welfare and morale activities 


Revised esti- | Revisea esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


$15, 750,949 | $13,108,000 | $10,019, 000 
| 


| Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 | 


WELFARE AND Mora.e ACTIVITIES 


Part IIl—Justification of funds requested 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 | year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 | 


Personal services (01)... ad wad . $6, 702, 768 | $7,074,000| $5, 191, 000 
Military personnel (number) , 4, 189 | 3, 348. | 
Civilian personnel: } 
Number of permanent positions (3, 335) | (3, 205) 
Graded , ink 1, 458 | 
Ungraded | 1, 882 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ret 
Average number of all employees ; noel 3, 040 
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Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. You have made a 
very good presentation. 
Colonel Isaacs. Thank you, sir. 


Trurspay, May 21, 1953. 
ARMY TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 


COL. OTIS McCORMICK, CHIEF, TROOP INFORMATION AND EDU- 
CATION DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF INFORMATION 

CAPT. E, E. OAKES, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE, CHIEF OF INFORMA- 
TION 


Mr. Forp. We will now take up project 1520, “‘Army troop infor- 
mation and education.” 

General Poweiu. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce Col. Otis 
McCormick, Chief of the Troop Information and Education Division, 
who will defend this particular project. 

Mr. Forp. The appropriation for the fiscal year 1953 for this 
project is $7,121,000, and the proposed estimate for the fiscal year 
1954 1s $6,525,000. 

Will you proceed, please, Colonel McCormick? 

Colonel McCormick. With the opening statement? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel McCormick. This request for funds is for the conduct of 
troop information and for academic education below college graduate 
level in the Army. Troop information and academic education have 
two separate but interrelated functions. Troop information moti- 
vates the soldier by developing his understanding of his role in the 
Army and through keeping him informed on the conditions, policies, 
and events that affect him as an individual. Through academic 
education, educationally substandard individuals are raised to a level 
which will enable them to absorb military training satisfactorily and 
to understand the troop information imparted to them. ‘Troop 
education is also used to instruct men in certain academic subjects 
that will assist them in specialist training and it also gives individuals 
the opportunity of increasing their education by off-duty time study 
thus making them more valuable as soldiers and as citizens. 


TROOP INFORMATION 


The Army believes that the soldier who understands his responsi- 
bilities for service, who understands the “why” of policies, orders, and 
events that affect him, who is familiar with and interested in inter- 
national and national affairs, especially those that affect him and his 
family, will be a well-motivated soldier, will perform his duties in a 
more efficient and cheerful manner, will have the correct attitude for 
service in defense of his country, will be less susceptible to unfounded 
rumors and to the clever and often plausible propaganda and other 
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subversive activities of those who attack our country by weakening 
the morale of our soldiers. 

To take care of these informational needs of the soldier the Army 
has developed an extensive system of troop information. This system, 
employing within limits of funds and material the best available means 
of mass communication, is a responsibility of command. No parallel 
system of “ political commissars”’ is used or tolerated because the Army 
considers that imparting troop information is a distinct function of 
command and an important element of leadership. 

Information problems develop in all echelons from the Department 
of Defense to the lowest unit. Some problems are common to all 
services, others apply to only one, while still others pertain to a single 
command. The commanders in Europe have many informational 
problems that are not common to the Far East. The problems at 
Fort Sam Houston will differ from those at Fort Dix. 

Solving this multiplicity of information problems requires a sys- 
tematic, approach to identification of the problems, preparation of 
material and selection of means for furnishing the information neces- 
sary. The Army has developed minimum standards for troop infor- 
mation which all troops must achieve. These standards of informa- 
tion are applicable to all phases of a soldier’s service, including his 
period of service in the Reserve. 

During basic training a series of conferences is presented to assist 
the new soldier in adjustment to military life, to teach him his mission 
and his responsibilities for service, to review citizenship, to teach him 
the dangers of communism, its threat to our American way of life 
and its methods of operation, to develop pride in service through 
instruction in the history of the Army, to teach the necessity for 
bemg cost conscious for economical use of equipment and -supplies, 
apd to create in him an understanding of the necessity for tough 
training, 

After basic training and during service in the United States, troop 
information takes the form of current news, explanation of policies, 
orders and directives that affect men personally, special problems 
developed in the Army at all levels such as soldier-community 
relationship, cost consciousness, absence without leave. 

Before going to Europe or the Far East the soldier is given a 4-hour 
orientation course designed to inform him of his mission overseas, 
give him a general idea of the people, the country, and the culture, 
and orient him on his conduct as a representative of the United 
States. The soldier gets more detailed information upon arrival 
overseas and, in addition to topics required by the Army, is given 
information of local concern to the command. For instance in 
France the soldier is oriented on his mission, the French people, 
history and geography of France, his conduct, his status in the com- 
munity. He is also given instruction in the French language. 

Before returning to the United States, the soldier is given a “‘return 
orientation” called things to remember, which is in essence a review 
of his mission and what the United States has accomplished. In 
this the soldier is reminded that when talking to his friends and 
relatives he is the expert and should be as factual as possible in his 
utterances, 
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Prior to discharge the soldier is given a talk telling him how he has 
contributed to the defense of the Nation, what he will do at the 
separation center, and that he has more service in the Reserve. 

At all times the soldier is required to know: 

His present mission—why he is at his particular station and in his 
particular job. 

The history of his unit. 

The names of his commanding officers. 

The price of equipment which he handles regularly. 

Why United States troops are fighting in Korea. 

In presenting this information a variety of media are used. The 
formal presentation is in a command conference in which the basis 
for the presentation is contained in pamphlets published by the 
Department of Defense, Department of Army, and the various major 
commands as well as in material prepared locally. This conference is 
held on duty time as a part of the regular training schedule. Other 
information is imparted informally on a continuing basis. In addi- 
tion, Army newspapers, troop information radio stations overseas, 
and posters, pamphlets, films, and books are used. 

The Army publishes 2 daily newspapers—a Far East and a Euro- 
pean edition of Stars and Stripes—and also 464 unit newspapers 
varying from a 4- to 6-page printed weekly paper to daily mimeo- 
graphed news sheets used primarily in combat. The Stars and Stripes, 
using news from national wire services and from its own reporters, 
prints factual and impartial news and carries sports, features, and 
comics. The weekly unit papers carry local news and information 
These papers, except for mimeographed newssheets, are published 
without expense to the Government except for the pay of military 
personnel. 

The Army operates over 70 troop information radio broadcasting 
stations overseas. These carry news, information, and education 
material and entertainment. These stations are operated for the 
benefit of all services within the area. In Germany, Austria, Trieste, 
the Far East, and Panama the Army is responsible for this radio 
service for all services. 

Our troop information activities are widespread, extending to every 
location where troops are stationed. The value of this activity in 
increasing efficiency through understanding and in raising morale 
through knowledge and motivation is great; without this detailed 
information our troop problems would increase considerably. 

In 1951, the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate, in its reports, stated and I 
quote from page 5, 36th report: 

Geed troop information programs contribute to good morale. The American 
soldier, if indoctrinated with the ‘‘why”’ of his service, accepts his military re- 
sponsibility with interest, courage, and devotion. 


Page 10, 36th report: 


Morale is generally good. Good troop information programs have generally 
been effective in maintaining good morale; however, information programs could 
be improved at some installations. 
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EDUCATION 


Our academic education, most of which is conducted during the 
soldier’s off-duty time, is divided into basic, intermediate, high-school, 
and college unde rgr aduate levels. 

Our first objective is to raise the level of educationally substandard 
men to the equivalent. of fourth-grade completion. This is the lowest 
level at which we believe men can satisfactorily absorb training. A 
greater proportion of this group than of any other furnishes our 
disciplinary cases, and our troublemakers. Men on the fringe of 
illiteracy must be raised educationally before they can understand 
their responsibilities as soldiers. About 18 percent of the men in- 
ducted are potentially in this group and about half of these pass our 
tests measuring fourth-grade completion. The remainder, 9 percent 
deficient educationally in reading, writing, and arithmetic, must be 
schooled. This schooling is conducted on duty time. 

We also have many men inducted within the continental United 
States who cannot speak English. These must be taught the funda- 
mentals of English before they can assume the responsibilities of a 
soldier. 

The intermediate level consists of those who have completed basic 
education but have not completed eighth grade. We have many men 
in this. category. 

On the high-school and college level we furnish four types of off- 
duty time study: correspondence and self-teaching courses of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, correspondence courses of 
various colleges and universities, group study classes taught by 
qualified military or civilian teachers, and tuition assistance classes 
at civilian schools. 

Foreign-language instruction in oversea areas is extensive. We 
have investigated various methods of instruction and are constantly 
improving our materials and instructional methods. Officers and 
men who can converse in the language of the country in which they 
are stationed obtain a better understanding of the people of the 
country and, equally important, create a more favorable attitude 
toward the American people. 

In order to insure the best counseling and instruction, the Army has 
employed many civilian education advisers and counselors. These 
skilled civilian educators are located at the various education centers, 
some 400, throughout the Army. All men, except those in the combat 
zone and those at isolated points, can avail themselves of the personal 
advice of these educators who also supervise group study classes, 
Where person | contact cannot be made, the services of troop I. and 
E. officers are available. Furthermore, through USAFT the soldier 
may obtain personal advice by mail on courses of study to pursue. 

In oversea areas the Army operates United States Armed Forces 
institutes for the common use of all services. These procure edu- 
cational material from and make statistical reports to the United 
States Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis. ‘The two larger of 
these, Europe and Japan, grade lessons and offer all services available 
at USAFI, Madison. Civilian personnel employed in those USAFI’s 
are paid from Army funds. While this operation increases the need 





for Army funds, it does not increase overall funds needed for educa- 
tional services for the Department of Defense as a whole. 

We are asking for funds for tuition aid for military personnel 
enrolled in off-duty courses at civilian institutions. We are asking for 
payment for 75 percent of tuition for the enlisted personnel and 50 
percent for officers. 

Payment of partial tuition is authorized for undergraduate work 
only. No graduate study is permitted under this program. Further- 
more, courses in college are restricted to those that lead to a degree in 
the arts or sciences. Payment is made only to accredited institutions. 

Approximately 30 percent of the Regular Army officers and 60 
percent of other officers on active duty do not have college degrees. 
Most of these Regular Army officers were integrated into the Army 
after World War II. Their education was interrupted by military 
service and the greater portion are or were not eligible for education 
aid under Public Law 346, 78th Congress, because they remained in 
the Army. The Army has an established policy of ultimately bringing 
all Regular officers to the college graduate level. Many officers in 
the grades of major and lieutenant colonel find themselves handi- 
capped for various positions within the Army if they lack a college 
education, 

A formal education is a good basis upon which to build the type of 
leadership and the type of duty performance the American people 
expect in the officers of the Army. While some officers with limited 
formal education have risen to high positions they have been the 
exceptions. Such men, natural leaders, have educated themselves. 

Officers are called upon to perform many tasks other than leading 
troops in combat. There are innumerable tasks connected with 
planning, development of policy, work with foreign armies and officials 
of foreign governments. In the course of their duties the »y are called 
upon to instruct in ROTC units, to speak before civic organizations, 
to confer with national and international leaders, to appear before 
committees of Congress. 

The younger officer, of course, has limited duties of this type. But 
when the officer reaches the grades of major and lieutenant colonel, 
it is then he begins to need this educational background in order to 
perform the best possible job for his Government. 

All this instruction is held during the student’s off-duty time. 
Some schools held night classes at military installations. In coopera- 
tion with the other services the Army arranged for the University of 
Maryland to offer these opportunities in Europe, University of Califor- 
nia in the Far East, and Louisiana State University in the Caribbean 
area. The Army, as is common practice in industry, pays a portion of 
the tuition fee. During fiscal year 1953, no tuition aid was given 
Army officers because of « -ongressional restriction. 

During fiscal year 1952, our main education results were: 43,870 
4th and 5th grade certificates issued; 6,235 8th grade certificates 
issued; 46,046 individuals reached high school equivale ucy through the 
high school general educational development test; 8,405 individuals 
reached first year college equivalency through the college level GED 
test. 

There were 9,619 USAFI courses completed, 147,650 group-study 
classes completed, and 16,254 course completions in civilian schools. 
These are course completions, not individuals participating. 
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REDUCTION IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Foro. Thank you very much, Colonel McCormick. 
What was the budget request in the original budget submitted for 
the fiscal year 1954 under this project? 
Captain Oakes. $6,646,000. 
Mr. Forp. What was the basis for the reduction? 
Captain Oakes. The reduction from the original submission was 
based almost entirely on a per capita reduction in strength. 
However, a straight-line reduction is not possible since the revised 
strength was downward in the ZI, and slightly upward overseas. 
Since there is a considerable variance between our costs in the 
program overseas and the costs in the ZI, there was a straight-line 
decrease in the Zone of the Interior, and a slight upward revision 
overseas. 
I would also like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that 
the program is at a considerably lower level than it was in the fiscal 
ear 1953. 


INSTALLATION OF BROADCASTING EQUIPMENT 


As is pointed out in the justifications, that is the result of a planned 
program where we have purchased and installed our own radio 
equipment for our overseas broadcast networks, which has enabled us 
to release much more expensive leased facilities which we had in the 
overseas areas. 

The process is not completed as yet and will not be completed 
until some date in the fiseal vear 1954 depending upon deliveries of 
facilities and our ability to install them. 

We have based the request for funds in the fiscal year 1954 on the 
most optimum expected results in installing this broadcasting equip- 
ment, hoping that the savings generated thereby will enable us to 

carry on the program at the level desired. 

Mr. Forp. When was this equipment ac quisition program instituted? 

Colonel McCormick. That was mstituted in 1950. We started 
then getting equipment year by vear to replace old equipment and 
to install new and better equipment. 

We ran into difficulty in Germany because of the changes in fre- 
quency over there when the Copenhagen Conference denied us the 
use of certain clear channel frequencies that we had at that time, 
so we had to install much more equipment. 

Captain Oakes. It also should be pointed out in connection with 
this planned program of expansion that, while the original plan began 
in 1950, when the Korean outbreak came on, and when service had 
to be provided over there, our equipment in other places was diverted 
and put in there so that we could get radios operating over there as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that the budget for the fiscal year 1954 is approx- 
imately the same as the/actual expenditures in the fiscal year 1952 and 
that both figures are less than the amount that it is antic ipated will be 
spent in the fiseal year 1953. How do you account for that situation? 

Captain Oakes. The fiscal year 1953 carries the bulk of the obliga- 
tions for this equipment, 

Mr. Foro. What will be spent in the planned expansion program 
for the fiscal year 1953? 


| 
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Captain Oakzes. Approximately $475,000. 

Mr. Forp. How much do you anticipate spending in the fiscal year 
1954 for that program? 

Captain Oakes. A maximum of $120,000. 


DEUTSCHBMARK AND YEN PROBLEM 


Mr. Forp. Are all of these figures, both the actual figures for the 
fiscal year 1952, the revised estimate for the fiscal year 1953, and the 
revised estimate for the fiscal year 1954, the dollar appropriations or 
do they bring in some of this yen and deutschemark problem? 

Captain Oakes. The figures shown for the fiscal year 1952 and for 
the fiscal year 1953 include both yen and deutschemarks. 

The fiscal year 1954 figure is a dollar figure. 

Mr. Forp. What are the yen and deutschemark figures? 

Captain Oakes. In the fiscal year 1952 the total amount of yen 
and deutschemarks expressed in dollar value is $1,443,821. 

Mr. Forp. And in the fiseal year 1953? 

Captain Oaxss. In the fiscal year 1953 the yen and deutschemark 
dollar equivalent figure is $1,193,000. 

Mr. Forp. The reduction from the original budget in 1954 and the 
presently presented budget, being based on a reduction primarily in 
troop strength, is not a material cutback in your program then, as 
such? 

Captain Oakes. Not very great, no, sir. 


TUITION FOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. One of the changes requested in the language in this 
appropriation is a request to reinsert the authority to provide tuition 
for officers. Do you wish to expand on that, ¢ ‘olonel McCormick? 

Colonel McCormick. As I stated in the opening statement, we 
have many officers who do not have the equivalent of a college degree. 
Many of them do not have 2 years of college. Some of them have had 
no chance to take advantage of Public Law 346, which allowed them to 
go to college. 

The Army instituted a program in 1947 to bring these individuals 
first up to a 2-year level and then a college-graduate level. The 
other services had that, also. 

Last year that was taken out of the Army appropriation. That 
is, it was restricted to enlisted men only in the Army appropriations. 
The Air Force could go ahead and pay 75 percent of the tuition for 
their officers and enlisted men. This caused a morale problem between 
the services. We had no trouble, but it did cause a morale problem 

We feel that the Army, just like many of the industrial firms, should 
in its personnel relationships bring the people up to the efficiency we 
want and education we want, and should furnish tuition aid. Many 
of the industrial firms do that. Some of them pay all the tuition. 
Some of them pay all of it if a man gets an A and part of it if he gets 
a B. Some of them furnish the books. We have a list of those who 
do furnish tuition aid. 

We feel the Army wants to bring its officers up, and we also feel 
that this gives the Army the same standing as civilian industry: and 
cuts down some of the competition. 
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Mr. Forp. In fiscal year 1952 was it the policy to pay 75 percent 
of the tuition for enlisted personnel and 50 percent of the tuition for 
officers? 

Colonel McCormick. It was the policy to pay 75 percent all the 
way through. We asked funds for 1953 to pay 50 percent for the 
officers ae 75 percent for the enlisted men. 

Mr. Forp. What is the policy so far as the Air Force and the 
Navy are concerned? 

Colonel McCormick. The Air Force and the Navy can both now 
pay 75 percent. 

Mr. Forp. For both? 

Colonel McCormick. For both. The Air Force does. 

Captain Oaxszs. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, there is a bill 
before the Armed Services Committee, authorizing legislation for the 
program, which calls for the payment of 75 percent in the case of en- 
listed personnel and 50 percent in the case of officers. The fund re- 
quest you have before you today is predicated upon that assumption, 
insofar as the Department of the Army is concerned. 


NUMBER OF OFF-DUTY ACTIVE ENROLLMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us for the record a chart showing what 
was paid each year for this program, both for officers and enlisted 
personnel? 

Captain Oakes. How far back would you like to go? 

Mr. Forp. Did I not understand that the program started in 1947 

Captain Oakes. We can provide for the record a tabulation of 
those costs. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have it for each fiscal year, with 
one figure for officers and one figure for enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Mituer. Last year there were not any officers. 

Mr. Forp. That could be shown in the chart. 

Captain Oakes. I cannot say with certainty that we will have 
those figures back to 1947. However, we will supply the statement 
for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Can you also show the number of personnel in each 
category who participated? 

Colonel McCormick. We can show the number of courses, but not 
exactly the number of personnel. 

Mr. Mituer. Just what do you mean by that, Colonel? I do not 
quite follow you. 

Colonel McCormicx. What we do is pay by the course of instruc- 
tion. There will be one course which will amount to 3 semester hours, 
for instance, at a college. That will ordinarily cost $30, $10 per 
semester hour. We will have the number of those courses, the number 
of enrollments, but not the number of individuals who were enrolled. 
We would have to estimate that. 

Mr. Miuuer. You would not know how many students there had 
been in any one of the courses, in other words? 

Colonel McCormick. No; we would not. We would know how 
many courses we were paying for at one time, but one student might 
be taking two courses at the same time. That has happened, because 
it is on off-duty time, either 2 or 4 nights per week, dependi 
on where he is. Sometimes he will take two courses, and he would 
be counted twice, then. 
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Mr. Miuuer. If a group were taking the same course, say 5 people 
taking the same course under the same auspices, you would have that 
down as 5 courses? 

Colonel McCormick. We would have that down as 5 courses. 

Mr. Mutter. I did not follow how you were figuring it. 

Colonel McCormick. We get our reports by each quarter. We 
can take the average number of enrollments during the year. 

Mr. Miter. But some of ‘those enrollments might be duplication, 
with 1 man taking 2 courses? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Army officer and enlisted off-duty active enrollments in civilian schools 


High school level 








| | College | 
Date Officer | level, en- | Total ne —_— 
listed Officer | Enlisted | Total 
Fiseal year 1948: } } 
Sept. 30, 1947 _- ienane 1, 574 1, 396 2, 970 17 549 | 566 
Dec. 31, 1947 ; 1, 694 1, 503 | 3,197 18 591 | 609 
Mar. 31, 1948_. » 1, 567 1, 390 2, 957 17 547 | 564 
June 30, 1948_.. ® 837 743 1, 580 v 292 | 301 
Fiscal year 1949: | 
Sept. 30, 1948 ead 1, 108 982 2, 090 12 387 | 399 
Dee. 31, 1948 1, 207 1, 071 2, 278 13 422 | 435 
Mar. 31, 1949- - .- ‘ | 1, 755 1, 557 3, 312 19 612 | 631 
June 30, 1949. -- “ 4 510 452 962 6 178 184 
Fiscal year 1950: | 
Sept. 30, 1949 ag 1, 801 1, 597 3, 308 19 | 629 | 648 
Dec. 31, 1949. ...- 2,i14 1, 875 3, 989 23 | 737 | 760 
Mar. 31, 1950__..--- ‘ 2, 684 1, 642 4, 326 40 680 | 720 
June 30, 1950._.--------.-- 1, 284 551 1, 835 12 212 | 224 
Fiseal year 1951: | | | 
Sept. 30, 1950-_......----. 1, 790 928 2, 718 18 | 550 | 568 
Dec. 31, 1950. ....- 2, 725 1, 696 4, 421 15 369 384 
Mar. 31, 1951 . 3,114 1, 930 5, 044 18 | 616 634 
June 30, 1951_-.--.- - ane 1, 162 1, 093 2, 255 6 | 346 352 
Fiseal year 1952: | | | 
Sept. 30, 1951... _- 1, 785 1, 961 3, 746 25 | 768 793 
Dec. 31, 1951_. 2, 294 2, 502 4, 796 13 | 1, 016 | 1, 029 
Mar, 31, 1952- .. . 2,714 2, 904 5, 618 43 986 | 1, 029 
SS eee 914 812 1, 726 5) 378 | 383 
Fiscal year 1953: | 
ts OR es ce wmesinmeem 1, 534 2, 568 4, 102 34 | 986 | 1,020 
Dec. 31, 1952 F cape 1, 859 2, 169 4, 028 33 719 752 
Mar. 31, 1953. ....-.....-- l 


, 935 1, 676 3, 631 | 27 | 1, 162 | 1, 189 


Note.—(1) WD > Meme: 8540-1, dated May 7, 1947, established the tuition assistance program in the 
Army; (2) Only data on total active enrollment were available for the periods, Sept. 30, 1947, to Dee. 31, 1949 
Breakdown shown above for these periods was estimated, based on actual ratios in existence for the 
periods, Mar. 31, 1950 to Mar, 31, 1953. 


General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record on this 
particular subject? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ESTIMATE FOR OFFICER TUITION 


Mr. Forp. How much in the budget now before us was set up for 
the officer tuition? 

Captain Oakes. $144,000. That is based on 3,200 courses which, 
as the colonel has pointed out, could be a lesser number of individuals, 
throughout the year, at $45 a course. It represents 9 semester hours, 
which we feel is about the maximum the average officer could handle 
in his off-duty time. The 3,200 would be an average figure of enroll- 
ment. That is 3,200 for one group of individuals in the first third 
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of the year, and an additional 3,200 in the second third of the year, 
and so on. Our tabulation indicates that is about what the partici- 
arte would be. 
. Forp. I assume you would not have any records of how many 

“ne officers did continue their courses despite this restriction? 

Colonel McCormick. We do not have any records of just how many 
continued. Our enrollment has fallen about 15 percent. However, 
the total enrollment is for Regular Army officers and the Reserve 
officers both. We do know from the statements of commanders in 
the field that many of the young officers have fallen out because they 
could not financially take on the load. 


COURSES LIMITED TO UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 


Mr. Forp. These courses in the past have been limited to under- 
graduate courses? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. There were no courses which included legal training 
or medical training or anything leading to a master’s or doctor’s 
degree? 

Colonel McCormick. No, sir; it is undergraduate work leading 
to a bachelor’s degree. 

Mr. Miuter. Right there might I ask a question. Does the 
Army still do as the Navy, and, I assume, the Air Force does: Send 
particularly qualified officers to certain civilian colleges for graduate 
school training? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right, but it is not within this program. 

Mr. Mutter. That is not in this program at all, and has no bearing 
on it? 

Colonel McCormick. It has no bearing on it, sir. That comes 
within something else. 

Captain Oakes. It has an indirect bearing on it, Mr. Miller, to 
this extent: What you have in the Army today are two classes of 
officers; those with a college degree and those without a college degree. 
While an officer might be particularly well qualified and so thought 
to be well qualified by his superiors, for selection for this type of 
training of which you speak, unless he has the basic college degree 
then he is out insofar as the competition is concerned for the other. 

Mr. Miuuier. Because he would not meet the eligibility standards 
of the institutions you wanted to send him to? 

Captain Oakes. That is correct. 

General Honnen. For instance, Mr. Miller, we would be denied 
the value of a lot of these good officers on ROTC work, because the 
universities will not accept them unless they are college graduates. 

General Powr.. It gives us a particularly difficult personnel 
problem in using these officers sometimes to the limit of their ability, 
without the education. 

Mr. Miter. I assume if you had an officer who was brilliantly 
capable in electronics but who did not have a college degree you could 
not send him to MIT or some place like that for additional training, 
even though he might be an expert in the specialty? 

General Powr.u. That is correct. 
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RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr. Forp. How much in this appropriation is allocated to radio 
broadcasting, both in the United States and overseas? 

Colonel McCormick. There is no radio broadcasting in the United 
States. All of ours is overseas, so far as the Army is concerned. The 
Office of Armed Services, 1. & E., runs the Armed Forces Radio 
Service. That is a little different. 

Captin Oaks. In round figures $1 million is the cost of operation, 
of all the overseas radio networks which the Army operates. Those 
incidentally, are in Europe, the Far East Command, and the Carib- 
bean area, including Panama. 

Mr. Forp. What was the operational cost in fiscal 1952, actual, 
and what is the estimated cost for fiscal 1953? 

Captain Oakes. The figures for 1952 and 1953 run about $1.4 million. 
The difference between the 1952 and 1953 and 1954 figures represent 
the sums paid out for leased facilities which we will replace with 
Government-owned facilities. There is an additional factor which 
enters into it, and that is that some of the costs of the network are 
paid out of nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Forp. So the program will be about the same, except that you 
are saving money by having your own facilities instead of leasing 
facilities? 

Captain Oakes. That is correct. 

General Powr.u. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that that is one of 
the most valuable aids to the morale of our troops that we have. In 
a country where they do not understand the language that is practi- 
cally our only contact with a home-type radio news service and 
entertainment. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Page 73 of the justifications shows that in fiscal year 
1952 the military personnel totaled 1,092, and in fiscal year 1953 your 
military personnel totaled 1,041. In the revised estimate it shows 
that you anticipate 1,213 military personnel. How do you account 
for that? 

Captin Oakes. The figure of 1,213 was not revised at the time the 
other figures were revised. It is a build-up. The 1,213 represents a 
build-up of reports from the various commands. In the time that we 
had to revise these budgets we did not have an opportunity to go out 
to the commands. Any change we would have made in it would have 
been purely arbitrary, so rather than make an arbitrary change in it 
we left it as it was in the original submission. 

The 1,213 military personnel does not represent an actual require- 
ment; and in terms of the ratio of military personnel from 1952 to 
1953 to 1954 we can state without hesitation that there will be no 
increase in the number of military personnel in 1954 engaged in the 
program. Obviously, with a smaller Army we will have fewer per- 
sonnel in the program. 

I can supply a better figure for the record if the committee desires, 
but it will involve going out to the commands for a report. 
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Mr. Miter. In other words, your figure is going to be less than 
1,041? 

Captain Oakes. The ratio will be less. It will be less in proportion 
at least, to the reduction in. strength, certainly. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We shall insert.in the record at this point the chart 
shown on page 73 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Army Troop INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


Justification of funds requested 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 











year 1983 year 1953 year 1954 
; | 

Personal services (01). - 3, 460, 682 $3, 586, 652 $3, 580, 000 
Military personnel (number) - .. ._. dei —_ tie wsibcah _ 1,092 1, 041 “1, 213 
Civilian personnel: | 

Number of permanent positions : ’ | 1,026 | 852 850 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 353 351 350 

Average numeral of all employees - - - e 1, 152 | 1, 203 1, 194 





MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Can you correct that figure within a reasonable period 
of the next 3 or 4 or 5 days? 

Captain Oakes. I will give you a corrected figure. 

Mr. Miter. Get it down so that somebody on the floor does not 
accuse us of not knowing how to add and subtract. 

(The figure referred to is as follows:) 

The corrected estimate of military personnel requirements for fiscal year 1954 
is 993, a reduction of 220 from the previously submitted figure. 

Mr. Forp. The material included on page 74 was also a part of 
your opening statement, was it not, Colonel McCormick? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. However, I think this is a little more readable. I 
believe we should insert this chart in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Army Troop INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


Participation in the education program is constantly increasing as the tabulation 
below indicates. 














| 
Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1951 1952 
! 
Fifth-grade certificates awarded cidiamanniiliaminipteinaes oe - 15, 029 43, 870 
Fighth-grade certificates awarded Benet Dl scdddaek<attiiwekt | 5, 365 | 6, 235 
Group-study course completions............................ nisin cae erst 76, 383 | 147, 650 


Civilian schooling. ._-.-- itil Sentai adic see seek eens aatentit | 13, 568 | 16, 254 
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MAJOR EDUCATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Captain Oakes. The 1951 comparable figures were not in the 
opening statement as they appear in the chart, sir. 

Colonel McCormick. There is something left out there on the 
detail which is in the opening statement. 

Mr. Forp. If you can, make this chart on page 74 a little more 
complete. 

Colonel McCormick. We can make it complete. 

Mr. Forp. With comparisons between years. 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be advisable. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Major education accomplishments 


| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year % of fiscal 











1951 =| 1962 year 1953 
4th- and 5th-grade certificates... ..............-- ee 15, 029 43, 870 51, 944 
8th-grade certificates. __- 3 | 5, 365 6, 235 5, 603 
High school equivalency ‘by GED tests. | 28, 852 | 46, 046 23, 587 
1 year college by GED tests__...._- . . 6, 709 8, 405 5, 130 
USAFI course completions. ___....- : 6, 986 | 9, 619 9, 344 
Group-study class completions det, his . 76, 383 | 147, 650 98, 341 
Civilian school course completions -- ‘ 13, 568 16, 254 9, 667 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR INDUCTEES 


What is the educational requirement for the induction of men into 
the Army at the present time? 

Colonel McCormick. They do not have educational requirements 
or an educational test. 

Captain Oakes. The IQ-type test. 

Colonel McCormick. It is an IQ-type test. It is a general test. 

Mr. Forp. We do not have any program in the Army today which 
is comparable to that which you had in World War II, where they took 
practically everybody in with a period of service before they put them 
out into training, educating them so that they wovld be up to 
standard? 

Captain Oakes. Those were known as special training units. 

Colonel McCormick. We have nothing like that. Our directives, 
of course, are that these men will be brought up to the fourth grade 
level. They do not do that in basic training, except that we have one 
unit now doing it. They do not do it during duty hours during basic 
training. There are no special training units as there were before. 
We do have organized schools at various posts. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think I have any further questions on this. 
Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. 1 would like to clarify that last remark. Do I 
understand that under the present conditions if you get a draftee who 
is completely illiterate he is sent to the same basic training establish- 

ment where his neighbor is sent and is given the same basic training and 
in some cases, May, in addition. to that, be given off-duty instruction? 

Colonel McCormick. In some cases. 














Mr. Mituer. That practically calls upon him to do the impossible. 
These basic training courses, if they are, they used to be, are such 
that he does not have much spare time. 

General Powr.u. Your training is for men who do not have educa- 
tion up to the fourth-grade training. 

Colonel McCormick. During the basic training they are not 
authorized to do it. 

General Powr.u. They do it after basic training. 

Mr. Mituier. Let us say that the man is below the fourth-grade 
level. He would not be sent out to a unit at the end of his basic 
training, would he? 

General Powe Lu. He is sent to a unit, and gets this instruction in 
the unit. 

Mr. Miriuier. But it would be a special unit, would it not? 

General PoweLi. We do not maintain special units for that purpose. 

at Mitier. Do you get very many of those people nowadays? 

Colonel McCormick, About 9 percent cannot pass a fourth-grade 
test. 

General Powe... That is different from being completely illiterate. 

Colonel McCormick. About 50 percent of those will not pass the 
third-grade test. 

General Powrtu. But whether he still can read or write I do not 
know. Ido not believe we carry statistics on that any longer. 

Captain Oakes. There were some figures just submitted from the 
Fourth Army, based on a survey they made as of December 31, 1952, 
which indicated that something like 3% to 4 percent of their command 
would be mentally below school age, though not completely illiterate, 
in that they could read and write their own names and things of that 
nature. They had practically no schooling. 

Mr. Mitier. I remember that particularly during World War I we 
ran into groups of that sort in the draft. It puts a serious hardship 
on the units to whom they are assigned. It was my observation in 
this last war that the special training units did an amazing job with 
some of the material they received. I was wondering why there was 
a change in policy, if the selective base is just the same as it was 
back in World War II. Of course, if they make them meet some 
standard before they are drafted that is a different matter. 

Colonel McCormick. Those special training units were conducted. 
A man could go in and take a course, I believe, for 13 weeks. Now 
the time is shortened. After all, we have the man for only 24 months. 

Mr. Miter. That is true. 

Colonel McCormick. Three months of that time would be used in 
putting him through the school. We have to shorten the period on it, 
with better methods of instruction. We are trying to shorten that 
period so that the men will be useful. 

Mr. Mituer. I can see where the situation is complicated by the 
short time you may have him, but there comes a point where instead 
of helping the service we might be hurting the service, in having no 
mental qualification at all in connection with selection. 

Of course, that is not the problem of you gentlemen. I am just 
thinking of it as a matter of economy, 

Colonel McCormick. There are tests, but not academic tests. 
they are aptitude tests. 
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Captain Oakes. | have heard it stated that it would take a genius 
to flunk it. 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
RESULTS OF TRAINING SUBSTANDARD AND ILLITERATE DRAFTEES 


Mr. Mituer. What do you find to be the result of the present system 
of draft with respect to ability to take the substandard and illiterate 
men in and make them into usable soldiers? 

Colonel McCormick. Of those draftees who are below the fourth 
grade level who are put in our schools, approximately 85 percent reach 
the fourth grade level where they can read and write and work simple 
arithmetic. 

Mr. Forp. Does it follow that from the total of those rejected for 
lack of mental training 85 percent could be educated so that they 
could qualify for military duty? 

Colonel McCormick. Not 85 percent of those who are rejected. 
[ am talking about 85 percent of those who come in the Army now and 
who cannot pass our fourth grade test. 

Mr. Forp. You are not talking about the ones who have been 
rejected? You are talking about those who have been accepted. 

Colonel McCormick. I am talking about those who have been 
accepted. 

Captain Oaksrs. Those who actually do come under Army control, 
and not those which the Selective Service process rejects before we 
ever get them. 

Mr. Mitier. There was just one more thing I wanted to ask. 
Referring to page 4 of Colonel McCormick’s excellent statement, I 
notice one of the things which all soldiers are required to know is why 
United States troops are fighting in Korea. Do you have a statement 
which is given the soldier on that? I am not being facetious; I would 
like to read it myself. Is there an approved answer to that question, 
or a school solution, as it were? 

Colonel McCormick. There is so far as the Army is concerned. 

Mr. Mituer. May we have it? I would be interested. 

Colonel McCormick. And we have the pamphlet which covers it. 

Captain Oakes. You might like to look over this as a sample of the 
type of things we do put out (submitting). 

Colonel McCormick. I will send you those pamphlets. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would like to see how the Army handles what I 
think is a very difficult thing to explain to the ordinary person, because 
we have so many reasons given that sometimes I wonder what is the 
reason. 

(The material requested was furnished the committee.) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO PUBLICATION OF NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in vour statement that in the publication of 
these newspapers, including the Stars and Stripes, there is no cost to 
the Federal Government except for the pay of the military personnel. 
Could you tell us how many military personnel are assigned to that 
activity? 
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Colonel McCormick. On Stars and Stripes in Europe, 19 enlisted 
men and 2 officers. On Stars and Stripes in the Far East, it is probably 
approximately the same. 

As far as the newspapers are concerned, for the 464 unit news- 
papers, that is only a part-time job; so I cannot estimate that too 
well. It may be one-half or one-third of the time. 

Mr. Forp. Are those officers who do that on a part-time basis in- 
cluded in your military personnel? 

Colonel McCormick. They are included in our military personnel. 

Mr. Miuuer. And they have other assigned duties to perform? 

Colonel McCormick. They have other assigned duties to perform. 
Those officers who are doing that work, as far as the Stars and Stripes 
and the newspapers are concerned, are in that estimate of military 
personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are other questions, we thank you, Colonel 
McCormick, for your testimony and think you have done a good job. 

Mr. Miuuer. Also, Captain Oakes, we appreciate your presentation 
very much. 


Tuurspay, May 21, 1953. 
CHAPEL AND CHAPLAINS SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
WITNESSES 


CHAPLAIN IVAN L. BENNETT, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 

CHAPLAIN P. J. RYAN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 

CHAPLAIN E. L. KIRTLEY, PLANNING AND TRAINING DIVISION, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 

F. G. MORRISON, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Forp. The next item to be considered is project 1550, “Chapel 
and Chaplains Supplies and Equipment.” 

General Powell, will you introduce the witnesses to us? 

General Powre.tu. May I introduce at this time Chaplain Ivan L. 
Bennett, Chief of Chaplains, United States Army, and Chaplain 
Patrick J. Ryan, Deputy Chief of Chaplains, who will defend this 
appropriation. 

Chaplain Ryan. Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be with you this 
afternoon to defend our budget for moneys to take care of the moral 
and spiritual welfare of our personnel in the Army. 

When we originally prepared this statement, we were not sure that 
Chaplain Bennett would be here. However, he is back from a recent 
visitation to overseas stations and many stations in the Zone of the 
Interior, and he is prepared to give you firsthand accurate information 
on the religious conditions in these installations. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to give us just a broad outline first, Chap- 
lain Bennett, of what you found up to date in your department? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHAPLAIN BENNETT 


Chaplain Bennerr. Yes. One of the things that would affect our 
budget is this, that we are charged in the Army with the responsibility 
for the common supply in Japan and Korea of the Army, Navy, and 
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Air Force. We also furnish supplies that are charged off to the United 
Nations units over there. We supply 154 chaplains who are working 
with the ROK Army, 15, I believe, with the Navy, and 5 or 6 with 
the Air Force. That does effect a drain upon our budget. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the record:) 

In accordance with annex No. 1, letter of instruction issued by Mark W. Clark, 
General, United States Army, to Commanding General, United States Army 
Forces, Far East; Commander, Naval Forces, Far East; and Commanding Gen- 
eral, Far East Air Forces, dated December 10, 1952 (classified), the Department 
of the Army will service, in addition to the number of ROK chaplains stated above 


123 Air Force chaplains and 45 Navy chaplains, thus making a total of 343 chap- 
lains to be served which have not been included in this estimate. 


We have also had responsibility for the prisoners of war, and we 
have printed something like 80,000 hymnals in Korean and Chinese 
that have been distributed to these people. We have to furnish litera- 
ture and scriptures and lesson material. There have been something 
like 50,000 prisoners who have been in classes of instruction and some- 
thing over 21,000 baptisms of those prisoners who are in camps, about 
which you may be interested in. We employed former missionaries 
who could speak their language, and they have worked with them. 

Mr. Mitier. What is their language, mostly? 

Chaplain Bennerr. The North Koreans and the South Koreans 
speak the Korean language; the Chinese speak Chinese. 

Mr. Miuusr. | know, but they speak some 15 or 30 dialects. Do 
both the North and South Koreans speak the same dialect? 

Chaplain Benner. Very much the same. It is the same written 
language. 

Mr. Forp. Are these baptisms conversions from their religion to 
Christianity? 

Chaplain Bennerr. Most of the men have had some contact with 
the Christian missions and the Christian schools in Korea and in 
China. There are a good many who have never been affiliated with 
any of the churches that have declared themselves on one side or the 
other, and the precipitation of the trouble within the prisoner-of-war 
camps seemed to confront them with the decision as to whether they 
would decide for Christianity or not, in the minds of many of them. 

General McGarr told me the other day in Korea, the reports of his 
chaplains in these prisoner-of-war camps showed that 642 of those 
prisoners have declared themselves as intending to study for the 
priesthood or the Christian ministry. At Easter I was present at a 
camp where 2,600 who were professed Christians assembled. They 
had a representative who stood up and assured me of their gratitude 
for what had been done for them and wanted me to know they were 
going to show their gratitude when they got out of prison: (1) by 
affiliating themselves with churches, and (2) by helping to build a 
better order in Korea. These were Koreans. 

Mr. Mituer. What is the basic native religion in Korea? Are they 
Buddhists? 

Chaplain Bennerr. There are some Buddhists. The older reli- 
gions are not very active there. The salaries of the chaplains are 
paid by the missions—Presbyterian, Methodist, and the Maryknoll 
Fathers (Catholic). 

Mr. Rhee, the President, thought it would be an unwise thing to 
pay out of the Government funds the salaries of chaplains, because it 
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would be necessary to establish positions and these other religions 
might want to come in and fill the positions in order to draw the pay. 
But he did not think there was any pagan religion in Korea that would 
be sufficiently interested in it to pay salaries to their representatives. 
And I think his observation on that is correct, because they have 
not tried to send any chaplains and have not offered to do anything 
for the prisoners inside the camps. 

We employ one Buddhist Chinese chaplain, because the Chinese 
prisoners are in a foreign country and not in their own country and 
because a great many of them were asking to see a Buddhist priest. 
We have a very fine, loyal Chinese Buddhist priest who has served 
their needs and has been very cooperative. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. I think we ought to put in the record at this time the 
chart on page 78, which shows the actual 1952 expenditures and the 
revised estimate for fiscal year 1953 and the proposed estimate for 
fiseal year 1954. 

(The matter above referred to follows:) 

Chapel and chaplains supplies and equipment 
Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1952 


Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 


‘ + ~Hdbees do ..... $778, 587 
¥ . oud} -monl 4 hee 
ae sa acl 521, 000 


The funds requested herein will be used for the purchase of chapel and chap- 
lains supplies and equipment required. 

Funds in this budget are based upon a ratio of 1 chaplain to 850 men at a cost 
of $300 per chaplain per year. 


STATEMENT OF CHAPLAIN RYAN 


Mr. Forp. We should also include in the record at this time the 
prepared statement which | believe was to be given by Chaplain Ryan. 

Chaplain Ryan. Yes, sir. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows: ) 


GENTLEMEN: It is indeed a pleasure to be present at this hearing to defend the 
moneys required for the procurement of ecclesiastical supplies and equipment to 
enable our chaplains of the three major faiths (Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish) 
to perform their mission of bringing religion to military personnel, to their de- 
pendents, and to authorized civilians living on or adjacent to military installations. 

On a recent 60-day inspection trip of chaplains and chapel facilities in Europe, 
Far East (including Korea), and Alaska, the Chief of Chaplains was deeply 
impressed by the interest in the religious and moral life expressed, not only in 
words but by action. The response of the personnel to the religious program was 
most heartening. 

There were many outstanding examples of this interest, not only in Korea, but 
in almost every place visited, where Americans, both military and civilian, were 
participating in numerous ways in religious activities. 

Attention is called to the fact that in accordance with this budget presentation, 
the cost for religious activities of the Army is only 35 cents per person in uniform. 
This amount is in no way comparable to costs in civilian-church life. However, 
the Army chaplain is expected to perform the duties which are analagous to those 
performed in civilian churches. 

Therefore, it is requested that the funds requested herein for the religious 
activities of the Army be approved. 
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SHORTAGE OF ARMY CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Forp. Several weeks ago, Chaplain Bennett, a story appeared 
in one of the Washington newspapers to the effect that there was a 
shortage of chaplains in the Army and you were taking all possible 
steps to ease that shortage. Could vou give this committee a report 
on the situation at the present time? 

Chaplain Brennerr. I believe it is improving somewhat. The 
graduation from the seminaries has resulted in a considerable number 
of applications. I visited eight of the large seminaries of the country, 
and I have been in touch with the endorsing agency representing the 
various denominations. 

There has been a shortage of ministers and priests graduating from 
the seminaries. Cardinal McIntyre, for instance, told me this will 
be the first year his schools have graduated full classes. He expected 
to be able to furnish some Catholic chaplains this year. The war 
affected that. It has not been easy to get them. It has not been 
‘asv for us as for the Air Force and the Navy to get the chaplains 
needed. Something happens like the Korean war, and that brings 
the need to attention. 

The Army requires a great many more than either of the other 
services, and the church endorsing agencies try to adhere to the 
wishes of the applicants. About an equal number of volunteering 
for each service. So when something of this kind happens, the 
Navy comes up to strength, and then the Air Force, and then the 
Army last because the church agencies adhere to the wishes of the 
men who volunteer. And then I think there is some glamor about 
going down to the sea in ships and flying in the air in a plane, that 
does not go along with this business of living the life of a mountain 
goat in Korea. We have about one-half of our chaplains on overseas 
assignments. This is very difficult to support. 

I should say in fairness to the Army and to the Department of De- 
fense that since I have been in the office they have not denied me any 
spaces that 1 could fill. Our shortage has not been because the Army 
did not permit me to have the spaces, but because of difficulty of find- 
ing suitable clergymen to fill them. 

Mr. Forp. According to this newspaper story, there was at that 
time a situation where there were 200 vacancies in the Chaplains 
Corps. Is that getting better at the present time? 

Chaplain Bennerr. That is improving. But we are constantly 
losing them. Their categories expire, and they go out. It has 
improved somewhat, and there are not that many vacancies now. 
But that does not mean the Army has left vacant the spaces we could 
not fill. Some of the other services procured against those spaces 
that we could not fill. 1 believe that is correct. 

General Powr.L, Yes, sir. 


ESTIMATE FOR PROCUREMENT OF SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. This figure of $521,000 which you are recommending 
for your department is for the procurement of supplies and things of 
that sort? 

Chaplain Bennerr. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your personnel costs, which are all out of ‘Pay of the 
Army,” would not appear here? 
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Chaplain Bennerr. That is right. Our budget is based, I think, 
a little unrealistically, because we cannot always determine it on the 
basis used. We may have a chaplain who needs $300 worth of sup- 
plies, and we may find one who needs $1,000 worth of supplies, and 
then there is this factor that I mentioned in Korea that is not counted 
in the number of chaplains in the Army. Those things affect us 
before the end of the year in the whole thing that we are trying to do 
with less than we have been doing with. I must say in fairness to the 
country that I feel it is a shortsighted policy to deny any man we send 
away from home, particularly into a combat area, anything that 
would help to keep him straight and strong and bring him back. 
And I think our budget amounts to about 35 cents per man. I do 
not think what we are asking for is excessive. 

We are facing in the Army the problem of 350,000 men coming in 
and nearly one-half a million men going out each year, and what 
happens to these young men happens to our Nation. If we do not 
keep them spiritually oriented and clean, the corruption of them will 
pour itself into the lifestream of our Nation. 

It is not a standing army we are dealing with; it is a constant flow of 
men into and out of the service. There is need for us today to keep 
them oriented toward their churches and need to keep the Army 
program on religious training oriented toward their churches. We 
want them to come back home and take their places in the life of the 
Nation, and therefore we want the literature of their churches, the 
literature with which they are familiar. We want the Lutheran lad 
to be able to find something in the chapel that has come from the 
Lutheran Publication Society with which he is familiar, something he 
will pick up and read, the Methodist boy and the Episcopalian and 
the Baptist to be able to pick up something they are familiar with and 
will read, and which will help to keep them oriented toward their 
churches. We are under the necessity not only of providing something 
we think is good but of providing something with which they are 
familiar that will help to keep them going in the right direction. 


MATERIAL FURNISHED BY CHURCHES 


Mr. Forp. Do any of the churches provide material to the Army 
itself for distribution through the chaplains? 

Chaplain Bennerr. They can do that very well at home in the 
United States, and they do, but in a situation such as we have in the 
occupation areas and in Korea, it is almost necessary to get the 
supplies over there in bulk at a distribution point. We have to get 
the younger men as chaplains:. Maybe if he were 50 years of age, he 
word be acquainted with all of the publication societies and know 
exactly where to get all he needs. Suppose you take a young Lutheran 
man; he is acquainted with the Lutheran Board and the Lutheran 
Publication Society. But you have so many Baptists, so many 
Methodists, so many Episcopalians, and so forth, and he makes a sort 
of census of his battalion and finds so many of this and the other. He 
goes over to the distribution point and takes a little of this literature 
for all of them, and he has something that is familiar to all of them. 
If he tries to order from home, he has to order from 15 or 20 publica- 
tion societies; it has to go through the mail; it clutters up the mailb 
that ought to be bringing in letter mail to the.men, and even then it 
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oftentimes does not get to him because he is moving and his APO has 
been changed or something of that kind. The net effect is—we have 
found—to meet this need he should be able to get it at the chaplain’s 
distribution point, near enough to the front so that he can call for it 
and get it within 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Mituer. Are you able to operate on a gift basis to secure 
publications turned over to your office for possible distribution, or do 
you require funds to get the publications? 

Chaplain Bennerr. There are some that come as gifts. We do it 
on the basis of a requisition which comes from the chaplain in the 
area. The supply chaplain in the area sends in a requisition; it comes 
to the port of embarkation. If there are publication societies that 
give literature, the port authorities extract that part of the requisition 
and send it out to the donors. Sometimes a society will say ““We are 
able to give one-third of this, but our funds will not permit us to do 
any more,’’ and then they will sell at cost for the remainder. 

But I have not felt that we should deny the man this over there, 
even though the Government has to pay for it. 

Mr. Miuuer. | fully agree with you. At the same time, knowing 
the profusion with which some of our good organizations in this coun- 
try have those materials, I cannot imagine a better place to put them 
than right out there. 

Chaplain Bennett. The American Bible Society has provided us 
with Scriptures. They are the King James version of the English 
translation. They provide Scriptures in 21 languages. All we have 
to do is to request them, and they will furnish them. They have 
spent $1 million for me in the Pacific on my request. But there are 
calls for copies of the Scripture in other versions, in other translations, 
and so forth. They want the Moffat translation or the revised ver- 
sion, and we try to get it for them. 

Mr. Miuuer. | take it your department accepts everything useful 
that is given to it. 

Chaplain Bennerr. We are very receptive, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. I| think that is all I have. 


ALLOCATION OF CHAPLAINS TO UNITS 


Mr. Forp. Under your table of organization, what is the allocation 
of chaplains to the various units? 

Chaplain Bennert. It runs approximately 1 to 850. We cannot 
keep that up even on that basis. There is a loss in the pipeline going 
over and coming back. ‘There is the training school that has to be 
operated to orient these young men when they come in to teach them 
something about the Army, and there are other places where chaplains 
have to be on duty. So actually we are doing well if we can get one 
to a thousand in actual operation. And when we consider the short- 
ages, there are always just a few men going out, and it takes some time 
to get a replacement for him, and to train him. 

Mr. Forp.. Thank you véty much, Chaplain Bennett. We are glad 
to have had you here. 

Chaplain Bennerr. Thank you for your consideration of our needs. 
It is nice to meet you. Thank you very much. 
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Fripay, May 22, 1953. 
EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. H. B. POWELL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 
LT. COL. R. M. MOUK, CHIEF,SCHOOLS SECTION, ADJUTANT 
GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Mr. Miiier. The committee will come to order, and, General, 
will you introduce our witness for today? 

General Powreti. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce Lt. Col. Robert 
M. Mouk, Adjutant General’s Corps, Chief of the Schools Section 
of the Adjutant General’s Office, who will testify in defense of project 
1560, Education of dependents. 

Mr. Miuuer. Go right ahead, Colonel, and we will hear your state- 
ment. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Mowux. Yes, sir. Under the education of dependents 
program a total of $6,046,000 will be required to provide adequate 
American-type educational opportunities, grades 1 through 12, for 
eligible dependent children of Army military and civilian personnel 
stationed in foreign countries. This requirement is based on an 
estimated total enrollment of 24,579 pupils, and the operation of 126 
elementary schools and 19 high schools. 

The total requested represents an increase of $1,419,000 in the 
cost of administration of this program over that for fiscal year 1953. 
This increase is due to two factors: first, an estimated increase in 
enrollment of 3,289 for the 1953-54 school year, and, second, the 
fact that the actual average cost of educating a pupil during the 
current school year has exceeded appropriated funds available per 
pupil by approximately $21. 


CHILDREN IN OVERSEAS STATIONS 


Mr. Mixiuer. Colonel, of these 24,579 pupils that you estimate will 
be in the picture in the coming fiscal year, how many of those are in 
overseas stations? 

Colonel Movux. They will all be in overseas areas. This program 
covers only dependents who are located overseas. 

Mr. Mitier. Outside of continental United States? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The exceptions to that are the areas of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, which are covered by Public Law 874, 
8ist Congress, with funds administered by the Office of Education. 

Mr. Miuter. And all of the dependents that come under this 
category that are in those places where the American flag flies are not 
covered by this. This all has to do with foreign countries? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir; in foreign countries, largely Germany, 
France, Austria, and the Far East. 

Mr. Mriuier. How would it break down as between the European 
and the Far East personnel? 
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ENROLLMENT IN EUROPE 


Colonel Moux. Under the estimated enrollment, which was used 
in developing this total of 24,579, there would be 15,196, for the 
United States Army, Europe. That includes Germany and France 

Mr. Mituer. And Austria too? 

Colonel Moux. No, sir; that is just Germany and France. 

Mr. Miuuer. Just Germany and France? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. 

In addition there would be 375 dependents located in Paris under 
the SHAPE program which is budgeted separately. So, for Germany 
and France there would be 15,196, for SHAPE 375. for Austria 935. 
and for the Far East 5,395. 

Mr. Mituer. Does this program take care of children at relatively 
small installations where there might be only just 1, 2, or 15 dependents 
in an area? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir. It is designed to take care of all children 
located in these overseas areas. Where we have an isolated area, 
where we have just a few Army dependents residing in the area, 
generally there are two ways in which the children can be educated 
The first would be to transport them to an Army-operated school if 
it is within a reasonable distance. 

Mr. Mixtuier. But I am thinking more of those who are not within 
a reasonable distance. 

Colonel Moux. The children who are not within reasonable trans- 
portation distance are either taken care of by a home-study course, in 
the case of elementary students, or in the case of high-school students 
we operate a number of dormitory schools where the children go and 
stay and only come home for the weekend. 

Mr. Mitier. What would you do, for instance, in the case of say 
| officer and his family that was located 50 miles or more from any 
other similarly situated children, how would his children be cared for 
under this program, or would they be? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir; they would be. As I say, if they are ele- 
mentary children of grade-school age they would be supplied with a 
home-study course. 

Mr. Muuuer. Is that a sort of correspondence course? 

Colonel Movux. In most of the areas they use the Calvert course, 
which they find to be a very fine course, and it is quite reasonable, too. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes; 1 am familiar with that. 

Colonel Movux. And that would be provided by the school located 
in Europe, by the school’s detachment. 

Mr. Mixiuer. Suppose the children were of high-school age. 

Colonel Moux. If they were of high-school age, in all probability 
they would go to one of the dormitory schools. 

Mr. Miiier. And that would be, in a sense, from their point of 
view, a boarding school? 

Colonel Movux. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituier. They would be privileged to move to the nearest one? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Miuuier. In Europe, do our older children, to any extent, go 
to the local schools? 
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PAYMENT OF TUITION IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Colonel Moux. Let me say first that the law contains a provision 
that these moneys cannot be spent where local schools are able to 
provide them with a public education, but we have found in the foreign 
countries that there are just no regular schools which will take an 
American child and give him what we consider an adequate American- 
type education without charge. 

However, in some cases there are local schools which teach in 
English and which have an adequate curriculum, but they are of a 
private nature and if the tuition is reasonable that is another way in 
which we do take care of the few children who do not attend Army 
operated schools. 

Mr. Mituier. Suppose major A in some little yillage in France would 
like to have his daughter learn French, and she is able to go to the 
French school. Now, what happens under this program? 

Colonel Movux. In that event, if they would accept the child with- 
out tuition charge, of course, the Army would not object to it, but the 
French schools will not accept American service children free of charge. 

Mr. Mitier. Suppose he sends this hypothetical young student to 
a private school, is the parent reimbursed in any way under this 
program? 

Colonel Movuk. The way that would operate would be for the local 
commander who is responsible for the contract function for the Army 
to make a contract with this private school, and the Army would pay 
the bill, but we do have the requirement that before that can be done 
there must be the absence of Army-operated schools. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of free facilities? 

Colonel Moux. That is right. 

Mr. Mier. If there were an Army school there and the parents 
still wanted the child to go to a French school that would have to be 
done at the parent’s expense? 

Colonel Movuk. That is right; the parent would have to pay the 
tuition. 

Mr. Mriiier. But if there were no American Army schools in the 
area and the parents made such an arrangement, is there a limitation 
on the amount of contribution that could be made out of this fund? 

Colonel Movux. There is no stated limitation, sir. That is limited 
by the funding program which we give to that particular command. 
Say they have 25 students in this advisory group. 

fr. Mituer. Yes. 

Colonel Moux. They are provided for at a certain average amount, 
and the command is told that it can spend these funds so long as 
expenditures average out to about $200 or whatever amount may be. 
We have to do that because, for example, some of the children might 
be in high school where the fee would be considerably higher than for 
the elementary school. 

Mr. Mier. Yes. 

Colonel Moux. And we tell these commanders that first of all they 
are limited by the overall funding program. They have to maintain 
a certain average, although that is not the limitation per pupil. It is 
the responsibility of the commander to see that a reasonable tuition fee 
is paid within the particular circumstances that prevail in the other 
schools that are available. If there are 2 or 3 schools that are re- 
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garded as being adequate it would be incumbent on the commander, 
before making the contract, to choose the school which offers an 
adequate education at the lowest expense to the Government. 


AVERAGE COST AND ENROLLMENTS UNDER PROGRAM 


Mr. Mruter. What percentage of the European group would you 
estimate went to schools other than those operated by the Army? 

Colonel Moux. I have that information. It will take a little while 
to get it up. 

Mr. Miuuier. You can furnish that for the record later. 

If you can do so also give us the average cost for those pupils who do 
not go to the American Army operated schools, and also the average 
cost for those who do. I think that might be of some assistance to the 
committee. 

If a similar situation exists in the Asiatic theater, and I would think 
it was not very likely to exist, if there are any students in the Asiatic 
theater who do not go to Army-operated schools we might be interested 
in that area. 

Colonel Moux. I have the figures here now. Europe is the chief 
lace where you find children in the tuition fee schools. ‘This is the 
atest report we have, which is as of December 31, 1952, and it is quite 

representative of the situation. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Colonel Movux. At that time United States Army, Europe, which 
covers Germany and France, exclusive of the SHAPE group which I 
mentioned before. 

Mr. Mitier. The SHAPE group is at Paris? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir. 

The total enrollment was 12,028 pupils. Of this total 11,586 were 
in Army-operated schools in Germany and France at an actual per 
pupil cost of $258.74. 

1 would like to point out in connection with that figure that it is 
the actual cost rather than the total amount of appropriated funds 
that we were spending, because part of this total will have to be paid 
this year either out of nonappropriated funds or the tuition charged 
against the parents. 

Three hundred and fifteen of these pupils were in Air Force operated 
schools. The average cost per pupil was $271.59. 

Forty were in correspondence courses, and the average cost was 
$146.73. 

Eighty-seven were. attending tuition fee schools, and the average 
cost was $166.41. 

Actually only 87 out of 12,028 pupils were in privately operated 
schools. 

Mr. Mituer. And their average cost was below the Army cost? 

Colonel Movx. That is right. In the Far East there were 5,003 
Army pupils in Army-operated schools at an average cost of $232.44 
per pupil; 356 in Air Force schools at $251; 6 in Navy schools at 
$231; 9 enrolled in home-study courses at $125.91; and 21 in tuition 
fee schools at $159.67. 

Mr. Miuugr. Let me ask you. one thing there. In these areas 
where the Army operates all the schools are the children of other 
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services, or American civilian employee children, admitted to those 
schools? 
Colonel Movx. Yes, sir; they are, 


OPERATION OF SCHOOLS BY OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Miuuer. And I gathered from what you said that the Air 
Force has similar schools in certain places. 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Largely in England, I suppose? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir; and they have some in France, that is 
where the Army has no activities, but where we have air bases. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is there ever duplication where, for instance the 
Army and the Air Force are both operating schools m the same general 
area? 

Colonel Movux. No, sir; there is no duplication geographically. 

Mr. Mixuer. And the responsibility is given to the service that has 
the largest representation there or the local command? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir; although as a holdover from several pre- 

vious years the Army does operate one or two schools in Germany 
and France that are actually located on air bases. Since we had 
originally started to operate those schools we have just continued to 
do that. 

Mr. Minter. Now, in those cases either where the school is operated 
by the Army or the Air Force out of what funds are the Air Force 
children provided for, not out of this appropriation, are they? 

Colonel Moux. The Air Force has an appropriation for those chil- 
dren similar to the one that the Army has for the Army children. 

Each service budgets for its own dependents. 

Mr. Mixtuier. Then if the Air Force children attend an Army school 
the Army is reimbursed? 

Colonel Movukx. Yes, sir 

Mr. Minuer. And vice versa? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mititer. Does the Navy have any such setup at all? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; the Navy has dependent schools, too. 
They do not have as many as the Army or the Air Force but they 
do have a number of schools of their own, and we have the same 
arrangement with the Navy as we have with the Air Force. That 
is, where there is a service-operated school available the children 
of all the services are required to attend. 

Then we have a cross-service agreement with the other services 
whereby we are reimbursed for the number of Air Force or Navy 
children that we have in our schools. 


DEPENDENTS OF OTHER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Miiier. What happens with respect to civilian American 
children in those areas where the parent is not a civilian employee 
of the Army or the Navy or the Air Force but, perhaps, of some other 
Governmental agency, the State Department, or the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Colonel Moux. Where we have other Federal employees there is a 
similar reimbursement arrangement. 
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Mr. Mituer. And they are admitted to Army-operated schools if 
there is one in their locality, is that right? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. We have a priority system established 
whereby we take care of service dependents first. They have first 
priority, and then they are followed by the dependents of other 
Federal employees, and where those depe ndents are in the Army 
schools, the Army is reimbursed for their attendance. 


DEPENDENTS OF PRIVATE AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Mr. Mruuer. If you have a situation where there is an American 
family over there, and where there is no Government connection, are 
the children of such people permitted to attend these schools under 
any circumstances? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir; they are. On a space available basis the 
dependents of private American citizens can be admitted to the 
Army-operated schools. They are required to pay a tuition which is 
equivalent to the per pupil cost of operating the school. 

Mr. Mitier. And those facilities are extended to them where 
there is available space? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir; where there is available space. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman, you take over now. That ends my 
questioning. 


INCREASE OVER ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Forp. What was the original request in the budget submitted 
in January of this year? 

Colonel Moux. In the budget submitted in qHRVAET the original 
request was $4,101,000. 

Mr. Forp. And the request as submitted here is $6 046, 000? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Why is there such an appreciable increase, which is 
about 50 percent more? 

Colonel Moux. The chief reason for this increase was that we found, 
as this school year progressed, that the enrollment that had material- 
ized far exceeded what had been anticipated. Therefore, at the time 
when the special review of the budget estimate was made we felt that 
the proper thing to do was to try to correct that error at that time 
rather than go into the next school year with funds which were based 
on an extremely low and inadequate enrollment. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the reevaluation made some 6 or 8 
months later indicated that the original budgeting had been predicated 
on an unrealistic projection? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


PER CAPITA COST OF PUPILS 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us the per capita cost for the past several 
years, and what you anticipate for the future? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir, I can do that. 

For the fiscal year 1952 the average per pupil cost was in the vicinity 
of $274 per pupil. 

Mr. Forp. What do you anticipate for the fiscal year 1953? 
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Colonel Moux. For the current fiscal year the average cost is 
running about $246, and that was the figure upon which this $6,046,000 
requirement was based. 

I will point out again that this $246 is the actual cost. In the 
Appropriations Act for the current fiscal year there is a per pupil 
limitation, an average per pupil limitation of $225, which means that 
the additional $21 is going to have to be met from either nonappro- 
priated funds or from the tuition charged to the parents in the event 
there are no nonappropriated funds available. 

Mr. Forp. As to the limitation which precluded the Army from 
paying more than $225 per pupil would that apply to any other 
service, the Navy or the Air Force? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir, that applied to the Air Force as well as 
the Army for the current fiscal year. They are both in the same 
section of the appropriations act. 

Mr. Forp. Has it worked out that way in practice? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir, it has. 

General Powe.u. But, Mr. Chairman, it did not aply to the Navy 
and, therefore, the Secretary of Defense by administrative action, 
placed a limitation upon the Navy in order to have all services treated 
equally. 

Mr. Forp. What is your anticipated per capita cost in the fiscal 
year 1954; is that the figure of $246? 

Colonel Movuk. Yes, sir, $246, which is the figure we have used. 
We find as time goes on these costs reduce somewhat. However, we 
have no way of telling at this time that the cost will be any less than 
the current average cost of $246. 


CONSIDERATION OF REDUCTION IN OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miuuer. In that connection, in discussing other items, we 
have had the rather clearcut impression that the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense at the moment is to make reductions in overseas 
personnel in this category, or in some of these categories. Do your 
budget requests take into consideration the possible reduction in 
overseas assignments, or are they based on the present figures? 

Colonel Moux. Several times we have discussed the cost of ad- 
ministering this program in connection with various projected reduc- 
tions in military personnel, and we have found in all cases of reductions 
that have been discussed that they are of such a nature that they do 
not affect this program. 

One of the chief reasons for this is the faet that in practically all of 
the overseas commands you have a deficiency of dependent housing 
which results in a backlog of military dependents who are waiting to 
join their sponsors in the overseas command, and we have felt that 
there would have to be a very large reduction in overseas strength to 
affect this school population simply because if you cut out a certain 
number of people it will make other dependents eligible to travel to 
the overseas command. 

Unless you have a very great reduction to the point where the num- 
ber of families living in the overseas command is reduced it would not 
affect this program. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, there is no correlation between a reduc- 
tion in overall personnel and the potential pupil charge? 

Colonel Movux. No, sir, no very direct correlation. 

Mr. Miuuer. Unless there was a very big reduction? 

Colonel Movux. That is right, yes, sir. 

I might point out in that connection that our funding is based on 
actual enrollment, so that if the enrollment falls below the 24,579 
figure which we have estimated, that would just represent so much, 
with that deficiency of pupils, that would not be spent of the appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. Miuuer. These are 1 year funds, are they? 

General Powe... Yes, sir, they are. 


CURRENT AND ANTICIPATED ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Forp. What is your current enrollment, according to your 
latest figure? 

Colonel Moux. As of our latest report, and we have the March 15, 
1953, report, which is nearly complete except for a few odds and ends, 
the current enrollment is 22,569. 

Mr. Forp. What do you anticipate at the end of the current fiscal 
year? 

Colonel Movux. We have estimated that it will probably be in the 
area of 23,000. 

Mr. Forp. And you anticipate an average enrollment for the fiscal 
year 1954 of 24,579? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir. There is always a great increase from the 
end of one school year to the next which 1s caused by the very large 
first grade classes which come in each year. 

Mr. Forp. Is your school year operated on a 12-month basis or a 
9-month basis? 

Colonel Moux. It is operated generally on the same basis that the 
schools are in this country. In a few of the countries in Asia they 
have a little bit different year based on the climate, but generally it 
follows the same number of days that we have in this country. 

Mr. Forp. What do you do with your teaching personnel in the 
3 months’ vacation period? 

Colonel Movux. Quite a few of the teachers return home at the 
end of the school year. 

Many of the teachers are only able to go over for a 1-year period 
because that is all the leave they can get from their regular school jobs 
in this country. Those who stay over there and cannot be profitably 
employed by the school during the summer months stay on a leave- 
without-pay basis or take their leave if they have it accrued. That is 
the arrangement which is explained to them before signing their 
contracts to go overseas. 


TRANSPORTATION OF TEACHERS 


Mr. Forp. Do you pay the transportation of a teacher who is 
hired on a 1-year basis? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir. Their pay starts at the time they leave 
their place of residence. They are paid while en route to the oversea 
command, while teaching, and while returning to their homes. In that 
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respect they are administered the same as other civil service employees 
who are employed in oversea areas. 

General Powexu. They are furnished Government transportation 
usually on the transports. 

Mr. Miter. If they, at the end of their school year, decide that 
they want to stay in Europe and look around for a month or two 
they are not on the payroll while doing that, but their transportation 
is given to them back home, and then they are given an opportunity 
to go back at a later date. Is that the way it is usually done? 

Colonel Moux. This summer they are making a particular effort 
to do that. 

One of the things which attracts good teachers to these overseas 
schools is not the pay, but the fact that they have an opportunity 
for travel and to see these foreign countries. On that basis they have 
brought in school people who want to stay on for a while and then 
return later in the summer. That works out fairly well because it is 
not possible to take them all and send them home at one time anyway, 
and that way, when they come home they feel that their tour of duty 
with the Army has really lived up to their expectations. 

Mr. Mruver. I think it is highly desirable, as it does not cost any 
extra money if they are accommodated in that respect. I imagine that 
is a very strong induc ‘ement for many of these young teac hers. 

Colonel Mov. Yes, si 


POLICY ON HIRING QUALIFIED DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Miuter. Is there a policy within the service to forbid the wife 
of a soldier from teaching in these schools when her husband is sta- 
tioned in Europe? 

Colonel Moux. No, sir; there is not. As a matter of fact, if we 
are able to hire qualified dependents. who are already residing in the 
oversea command it is highly desirable because it eliminates trapnsor- 
tation expenses and also solves the problem of providing quarters for 
the teacher, and-they do have quite a few teachers who fall in this 

category. 

However, we do not hire girls who apply for teaching jobs as a 
means of joining their sponsors ahead of the time that they would 
ordinarily arrive if they went over as a qualified dependent. 

Mr. Mriuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I notice that there is a substantial increase in civilian 
personnel in the original budget as compared with the revised budget 
for fiscal year 1954. I presume that is based on the increased pupil 
load. 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir; that is correct. We try to have as bigh 
a teacher-pupil ratio as possible, but we are faced with the fact that 
every time we get 25 or 30 more pupils, that means you have to have 
another teacher and anotber civilian personnel space in which to put 
the teacher. That is why we show that increased requirement for 
civilian personnel. 

General Power. I might say there, Mr. Chairman, while the 
ratio at times might be greater so far as the teacher-pupil ratio in 
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some school systems in the United States, the pbysical layout of the 
school building with small rooms has a great deal to do with it. You 
cannot get an ideal building in most places overseas. 

Mr. Forp. Just offhand, it seems to work out that you are request- 
ing what appears to be more civilian personnel on a per capita basis 
than you are anticipating pupils? 

Colonel Movux. The chief explanation for that is the fact that dur- 
ing the current school vear, due to a deficiency in funds, it has been 
necessary to pay quite a few of the teachers from nonappropriated 
funds. 

When we went through the special review, we based our require- 
ments on the policy of providing sufficient appropriated funds and 
space to carry this requirement, because the Army feels that this prob- 
lem of educating dependents in the overseas areas is one which is more 
properly chargeable to appropriated than to nonappropriated funds. 
Actually, that is not the purpose for which the nonappropriated funds 
are intended and, if possible, we would like to eliminate that situation 
which we have at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. In the original budget submitted in January of this year 
there was contemplated there would stil) be that limitation on the 
amount per pupil? 

Colonel Movux. The original 
average cost of $250. 

Mr. Forp. So, the difference in the budget is predicated solely on 
the increased pupil load, then? 

Colonel Moux. Between the January budget, which you mentioned, 
and the requirement which we are presenting at the present time, the 
per pupil cost is $4 lower and the increased amount is based solely 
upon an increase in enrollment. 

Mr. Forp. At this point we should insert in the record the charts 
on pages 81 and 82 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


budget was based on a per pupil 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Actual 
fiscal year 
1952 


Total for project ........ b6 wp ubingin> bps ebaatbiaeaet ‘ $4, 755, 004 


Justification of funds requested 


Actual 
fiscal year 
1952 


Pees Wer eaees CER). «on dc udeklchodtdccdcdebecdauedeeck’i $3, 760, 022 


Military personnel (number) -. .............--..-.------- édae 37 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions kid. ddddcdbducdel 1, 167 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions put biiee 14 
Average number of all employees 1, 100 





Revised 
estimate 
fiscal year 
1953 


$4, 627, 000 


Revised 
estimate 
fiscal year 

1953 


$3, 706, 000 


Revised 

estimate 

fiscal year 
1954 


$6, 046, 00( 


Revised 
estimate 
fiscal year 
1954 


$5, 200, 000 
39 
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SOURCE OF NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. These nonappropriated funds that you have to use in 
fiscal year 1953, from what source will they actually come? The 
service club funds and officer club funds that are accumulated in the 
various areas? 

Colonel Movux. Perhaps you could explain that, General Powell. 

General Powe ii. Mr. Chairman, the nonappropriated funds are 
under the control of the commander in the various areas and they 
accrue from post exchange profits or other activities where there might 
be a small revenue, and the “‘joint’’ system enters into that also—the 
Joint Welfare Board at times makes allocations from here to help out 
commands where they have a particular problem. Those funds can 
be spent for the welfare of the command and the objective is to use 
them for enlisted men only. The officers open messes do not enter 
into any benefit from this. They are a self-sustaining activity. 

In other words, the commander has this fund and within certain 
limitations, imposed by regulations, he may use it to benefit his com- 
mand in a sense like this where there is a deficiency. The majority of 
these children are the dependents of enlisted men, or junior officers, 
and he may determine when and where to use them. 

Mr. Miiuer. He could hire another teacher for the children of 
enlisted personnel and the officers would get an indirect benefit? 

General Powe. That is correct; but they are junior officers who 
do not get a large salary. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is right. 

General Powe... And, his only alternative is to make these people 
pay out of their own pocket the difference in cost between the limita- 
tion set forth in the appropriation act and the actual cost. In some 
cases, no doubt, the parents have had to contribute to some extent, and 
it would appear that it is very proper for him to use these other funds, 
if possible. However , primarily, we would like to use them for the 
benefit of the enlisted man in entertainment facilities and other things, 
as set forth yesterday in the special service activity. 





ARMY WELFARE FUND 





Mr. Forp. You mentioned the Army welfare fund. 
appropriated? 

General Powe... That is a nonappropriated fund and it is adminis- 
tered as a joint activity. You see, the post exchange system is a 
joint Army-Air Force operated activity. The Army motion-picture 
service, I think, serves both the Army and the Air Force. 

General Honnen. That is correct. 

General Powe... This fund is administered by a board of repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Air Force which apportions the funds. 


Is that money 





JUSTIFICATION 





OF PER PUPIL COSTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the per pupil cost of education in the United 
States? 

Colonel Movux. That is a figure which was very difficult to get. 
I obtained the latest report from the United States Office of Education 
and the latest information I could obtain was for the 1950—51 school 
vear, which indicates that the cost for comparable expenditures in the 
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schools of 61 cities, with a population in excess of 100,000, averaged 
$197 per pupil. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a justification for the higher per pupil cost in 
your program? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir; there are several factors which operate to 
make our costs higher than those in the public schools in this country. 

Mr. Miner. (Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Moux. We took that 100,000 city average, first of all, 
because they do not have these detailed figures for very small sc hol 
districts. Secondly, their program approximates the type of program 
which we have. In the overseas areas we endeavor to run schools 
which are adequate, but which do not have any de luxe features. 
Unfortunately, you find in quite a few of the areas with very small 
cities in this country that the school is not only small but very often 
the funds that are available are rather low on a per capita basis. 
It is very difficult to get a figure which is representative for comparison 
purposes. 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask you this: The per capita figure which you 
have just given for the cities of 100,000 and the per capita figure used 
in this justification, in neither case do you take in any capital outlay 
expense? 

Colonel Movuk. -That is eliminated from the $197 figure which I 
just used. 

Mr. Forp. And the same is eliminated in this justification? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

I would like to go back to the question of why our costs are higher 
than the figure which I gave. The first factor is that the teacher-pupil 
ratio for our schools is somewhat lower than the acceptable maximum 
of one to thirty. As of the December 31, 1952 figures, which are the 
latest complete figures available at this time, our ratio was 1 to 25. 
As the General explained before, this is caused by the small rooms 
found in many of the buildings which are available for school purposes, 
and by the fact that the enrollment in quite a few of our elementary 
schools is quite low. We permit oversea commands to establish an 
elementary school where they have 20 or more pupils. So, where you 
have a 20-pupil school, that immediately acts to reduce your ratio 
somewhat. 

The second factor is the large geographical areas which are served. 
We have dependent schools in four major overseas commands, dis- 
persed throughout the world, over an area of about 250,000 square 
miles. This greatly complicates the control, administrative and 
supply activities and results in increased personnel requirements. 

The third factor is the fact that the cost of purchasing school 
books and other supplies which are charged against these particular 
funds, has been unusually great during this year and will be so 
during fiscal year 1954 because of the sharp increase in enrollment. 
In other words, they are having to buy more school books than they 
ordinarily would if you had a level, stable enrollment. 

The fourth factor is the fact that the operation of accredited high 
schools in overseas areas is an expensive proposition. All of our high 
schools are accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and we feel that this should be so in order 
that the pupils, when they return to this country, will be able to gain 
admission to other high schools, or to college, without being greatly 
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handicapped. In order to do this your teacher. expenses are somewhat 
higher than what you have in the average elementary school. Where 
we have an elementary school with 20 pupils, one teacher will suffice 
for the whole school, but with a high school you must have a certain 
minimum number of teachers in order to cover the required curriculum. 

Another factor that increases our expenses somewhat is the operation 
of the dormitory high schools. We have to hire dormitory supervisors 
in order to look after the students while they are in school. However, 
this does make accredited high school facilities available to a great 
many children who would not have them otherwise. 

Another factor which affects this high cost to quite an extent, 
particularly in France, is the fact that the teachers receive quarters 
and station allowances the same as those received by other civil 
service employees, and this is an expense which you just do not have 
in the schools in the United States. 


PURCHASE OF BOOKS 


Mr. Forp. What do you have in the budget for fiscal year 1954 
for the purchase of school books? 

Colonel Moux. Of the $6,046,000 in the fiscal year 1954 budget 
there is an item of $106,000, shown under “‘08”’ funds, which includes 
supplies, school books, and equipment that they require. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel, and we do appreciate 
your presentation. 

Colonel Moux. It has been a pleasure to be here. 


Fripay, May 22, 1953. 
AWARDS AND MEDALS—QUARTERMASTER 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. H. B. POWELL, DEPUTY ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 
COL. IVAN J. DYEKMAN, CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE BRANCH 
OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

The next project is 1590, ‘Awards and medals.”’ The fiscal year 
1953 estimated obligations are $649,000 and the proposed budget for 
this project in fiscal year 1954 is $1,470,000. 

General Powell, will you introduce the witness, please? 

General Powreiu. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce Col. Ivan J, 
Dyekman of the Clothing and Equipage Branch of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, who will defend this project. 

Mr. Forp. We will be glad to hear from Colonel Dyekman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Colonel Dyexman. I would like to read the opening remarks first, 


which I think were given to the committee a few minutes ago. 
(Reading:) 
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The estimate for this project represents the amount required for the procure- 
ment of 355 different items of awards and medals for issue in the fiseal year 1954. 
The $1,470,000 requirement has been determined by individual item studies, 
which when converted to dollars and consolidated, represent an annual per capita 
cost of approximately one dollar. 

The fiscal year 1953 amount of $649,000 is abnormally low for this project. 
The reduced obligations in 1953 for this project are due to the fact that issues 
were made from nonclassified stocks which had not been included in the stock 
fund. These stocks are now being classified and will be incorporated into the 
stock fund capitalization. In the fiscal year 1954 it will be necessary to purchase 
all requirements, which accounts for the increase in dollars necessary for this 
project. 

What we do on awards and medals is to take the 355 items we have 
and work an individual item requirement study on each one. This 
individual study shows forecasted strengths, what the issues from 
depots have been and allowances. From this study our best estimate 
of the requirement that will be needed in fiscal year 1954 is determined. 

These items are broken down into several categories of items such 
as badges, for a total of 18 items and $474,283; bars, 39 items $46,924; 
decorations, 42 items $492,142; medals, 40 items $285,811; clasps, 29 
items $1,355; containers with 17 items $90,346; button lapel, 38 items 
$10,798; ribbons, 108 items $54,202 and then we have 25 miscellaneous 
items other than decorations $14,139. On each individual item we 
come up with the number which we feel are needed, based on past 
experience and we multiply the number of items needed by the unit 
costs that will be published and effective as of July 1, 1953. We add 
up the sum of these dollars and for presentation purposes, divide it 
by the authorized “man-years”’ that are given to us by G—1 and come 
up with the annual per capita cost. The ae used in this com- 
putation for presentation of enlisted men was 1,317,400; enlisted 
women, 9,500; officers 140,700, which gives us a seal man years of 
1,467,600, multiplied by the per « capital monthly factor of 0.08347 
times 12, which gives the total of $1,470,000 included in this estimate. 


CHANGE IN PROCEDURE 


vit Forp. Do I understand that you are changing you procedure 
in fiscal year 1954 compared to previous fiscal years? 

Colonel Dyrxman. Yes, in that “C and E” went into a stock fund 
operation July 1, 1951, and at that time there were many items that 
had been in the system for:‘many years that were obsolete and that 
were left over from World War II that could not be used without clas- 
sification. It would take time to classify these items, to get the good 
items and the bad items sorted out. Therefore, these items were not 
picked up initially in the stock fund. We had excesses from World 
War II, particularly in the medals and decorations field and we did not 
need them for current issue and therefore the classification ue 
did not start until this year. Starting in February of this year, a 
great effort was made to dispose of items that have no possib le use. 

In the clothing field, we have used many of these items for the 
supply of the ROK forces and prisoners of war and that type activity 
over in Korea. Practically all awards and medals have now been clas- 
sified, or will have been before the end of this fiscal year. The items 
will be picked up in account 16—the stock fund account—which _ 
increase the capitalization of the stock fund. Therefore, next y 
appropriated dollars will be necessary to pay for issues from the ae x 
fund. 
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Mr. Forp. When you say “next year’, you mean in fiscal year 
1954? 
Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir, fiscal year 1954. 


INVENTORY OF MEDALS 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings you provided an inventory in 
dollar value of the medals that were on hand. If possible, could you 
do that at the present time for these hearings? 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir, we can give you an inventory for the 
record. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand then that that inventory, with what- 
ever reductions are made between the date of the inventory you 
submit and July 1, 1954, will be what will go into the stock fund? 

Colonel Dyexman. If the inventory given last year did not include 
the items that had not been reclassified—and I do not think it did. 
I cannot say for sure without checking into it. 

Mr. Forp. You will take everything you have and put it into the 
stock fund? 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir. The inventory I give you for the 
record will include all stocks on hand. 

Mr. Forp. And that all will go into the stock fund for capitaliza- 
tion? 

Colonel Dyrexman. Yes, sir. It will include stock already in 
account 16 (stock fund) and that which will go in after classification. 
I am sure that we are far enough along on the classification that I can 
give you a complete inventory “for the items you request. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


| | 
| May 7, 1953 | unit | 

















ag) s s i 4 a 
Medals Unit | —s cost | Value 

American Campaign -_- obs es Each 11,579,795 | $0.25 | $394, 949 
American Defense Suede mes do 11, 702, 921 | a F 1, 243, 132 
Good Conduct om ee ee ee -70 | 1, 536, 673 
Army of Occupation, Germ: any, World War II____._...----|_--do 917, 948 .39 | 358, 000 
East African Middle Eastern Theater ptiiendepiareliice 1 1, 066, 889 . 38 405, 418 
Mexican Rontor Bervies :-..:2< 3 .c0s ites. SULA edo As } ll 1.80 20 
tee | EE ee eS eee ae 3, 736 | . 66 2, 466 
2. dk, OD ee be 1 2, 830,616 | 1.05 2, 972, 147 
ieee... Zin a a wild le | 1 689,917 | .35 206, 471 
I ii a cnrtl ian ere ich cia ie he 6 | 1,80 ll 
a ES Pe ee Fi he | 27 3. 20 86 
Ouban Occupation. ........-.. san dcnstubesseeudinten | 185 - 65 120 
ee a i came eeeEnnne do_. 145 - 61 88 
I oe wins ocinciddbodadstsbbodediacds | ; 22,177 . 30 6, 653 
NN RR a 7 t 2.00 14 
Mexican Serv ice sdawadscndetuadesdadbs 863 1.50 1, 295 
Pinwine Oamtinign . oo. occ ns cdptnocscnnc= 182 . 65 118 
Puerto Rican Occupation s aigisieghistiein meaner | 7 | - 65 5 
ee 190 . 65 124 
ED a er eae 995 . 63 627 
Victory World War I FeAl a caus | 124,335 | .86 106, 928 
Women’s Arta O08O6. <6. nano nnncccscsseces | 30, 392 -90 27, 353 
By ee ae a DP ieenthanea loqanuoccuasece 
GON ..£5 Stade A quidéiabinnucnsbibtdiaeSid --} D Bis ckneb ibibo detinedee 
United Nations Service . - .| $27,911 | (3) (?) 

Army of Occupation, Germany, “World War I 70, 405 . 90 68, 365 


1 Stocks on hand have increased over those of Jan. 3, 1952, due to eaten of World War II stocks and 
incorporating these stocks into stock fund capitalization. 
? Furnished by United Nations without cost to any Army funds. 
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Mr. Forp. The funds requested for the next fiscal year are for a 
consumption program? 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir; to pay for the issue of items from the 
stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, from now on, if someone wants a medal, 
they will get it from the Department of the Army, but the Army will 
draw it out of the stock fund and reimburse the stock fund? 


ISSUES COMPARED WITH ITEM QUANTITIES REQUESTED 


Colonel Dyekman. With appropriated dollars, yes, sir. 

I would like to give you a little more information with regard to 
how our issues compare with the item quantities that we are requesting 
this year. 

For instance, one of the badge items—the Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge—so far in fiscal year 1953, from July 1 through March 1, 
which is a 9-month period, we have issued 143,044. This estimate 
calls for 223,180 for the 12-month period in fiscal year 1954. So, it is 
definitely in ‘line with our issue experience this year. 

Another item—the Expert Rifleman’s Badge—issues have been 
67,000 in the first 9 months and we are requesting only 59,000 for 
fiscal year 1954. 

With reference to the ‘“‘bar’’ items, for the automatic rifleman, we 
are requesting 13,650 and in the first 9 months of this fiscal year 
22,000 were issued. We have an individual item study for each item 
and have compared the fiscal year 1953 issues made whether they 
were issued from the stock fund, or otherwise, with the amount 
being requested for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Can you show for the record those figures for each item? 

Colonel Dyexman. No, sir. The budget is not worked that. way 
for presentation. In the method used a per capita cost was deter- 
mined and individual item studies were not used. If individual item 
studies were used you would have 355 studies. What we do is work 
individual item studies and get the total dollars required and then 
present it as a per capita cost. We have thoroughly considered all 
issues for fiscal year 1953 against what we are asking for in fiscal 
year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Are these 1-year funds? 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir, those that we are requesting are l-year 
funds and will be used to pay for issues from the stock fund, and if 
the dollars appropriated are not used to pay for issues, they auto- 
matically revert to the Treasury. 


BASIS FOR AWARDS 


Mr. Forp. Who determines the basis for the award? Now is that 
criteria worked out? 

General Powe... It is worked out by G—1 basically and published 
in regulations which set forth the standard of performance or deeds 
of heroism which deserve such an award. 

Mr. Forp. Are these awards given to both officers and enlisted 
personnel? 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir. Decorations and medals are gratui- 
tous issues to both officers and enlisted personnel. 
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Mr. Forp. Based on the criteria established by G-1, you are 
simply the issuing agency for the Department of the Army? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I do not believe there are any further questions. 

Thank you, Colonel Dyekman. 

Colonel Dyexman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert at this point in the record the table on 
page 87 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Awards and medals, quartermaster 


Revised Revised 
estimate estimate 
fiscal year fiseal year 

1953 1954 


Actual 
fiscal year 
1952 


Total for project..........-_.. $1, 262, 758 $649, 000 $1, 470, 000 


Fripay, May 22, 1953. 
ARMY-WIDE SUPPORTING PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1 

BRIG. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

LT. COL. THOMAS W. BENDER, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-1 

WALTER O. JACOBSON, OFFICE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order, and we have for 
consideration today a statement in reference to civilian employees of 
the Department of the Army. General Powell, will you introduce the 
witness? 

General PowrLi. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce Lt. Col. Thomas 
W. Bender of the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, who will 
give you this review of civilian employees in the Department of the 
Army. He will be assisted by Mr. Walter O. Jacobson with the 
Office of Civilian Personnel, Office of the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Benprer. The purpose of this presentation is to discuss 
what the Department of the Army has done and is doing to insure 
maximum economy in the use of manpower in all our varied and 
widespread operations. We will show where, when, and how work 
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measurement systems, and audit and appraisal surveys of manpower 
requirements are employed to get more out of our work force. We 
will show how we have gone about the preparation of what we believe 
to be a realistic budget containing the minimum labor outlay necessary 
to accomplish the Army’s missions. 

We propose to present for your consideration the overall require- 
ments of the Department of the Army for military and civilian person- 
nel to be employed in supporting or nontactical operating roles. The 
Army is pleased to report progress in meeting the requirements of this 
committee in that we now are better able to relate total personnel, 
both military and civilian, to workload and thus measure performance 
both in terms of costs and manpower. 

This statement will be concerned primarily with civilian personnel 
because they are related directly to dollars contained in the estimates 
submitted to you. Estimated employment of military personnel is 
indicated in each of the activities but, as you know, the direct costs 
for military pay and allowances are carried in one place in the fiscal 
structure. The many factors and various considerations which de- 
termine the specific manpower requirements of the several activities 
and their component projects will be presented for your consideration 
by witnesses who will appear before you during the succeeding sessions 
of these hearings. It is not the purpose of this presentation to justify 
as such, and in detail, the activities contained under each of the 
appropriation headings but rather to brief the Army’s personnel 
picture in general terms. 


OPERATING PERSONNEL 


The Department of the Army military functions budget for fiscal 
year 1954 includes an estimated 582,253 man-years of ¢ ivilian employ- 
ment representing a decrease of approximately 7.5 percent or 47,672 
man-years below the total for fiscal year 1953. Chart I summarizes 
these data for you. 

Analysis discloses that approximately 146,855 Germans have been 
included in fiscal year 1952 with some 126,049 in fiscal year 1953 and 
85,721 in fiscal year 1954. We anticipate paying from United States 
appropriated personal services funds the Germans employed by the 
Army after fiscal year 1953. Therefore, for comparative purposes, 
they have been included in our estimates for the fiscal years 1952 
and 1953 although they were in fact paid from deutschemark funds 

Chart II shows graphically the comparison between work forces in 
fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954. Not that there is a downward trend 
in all categories of operating personnel. Percentagewise, the change 
in military supporting personnel is most significant where we show a 
reduction of more than 10 percent for fiscal year 1954 below the level 
of 1953. . This is the result of a lower military strength of the Army 
and our continuing efforts to replace military workers by civilians 
wherever possible. 

Before discussing the details of this work force, we would like to 
cover some of the ‘polici ies and procedures of the Department of the 
Army in determining our requirements for and controlling the utili- 
zation of personnel. 
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To insure economy, Army regulations and directives are in effect 
which stress that at all levels the utmost efficiency in the utilization 
of both military and civilian personnel must be practiced. A little 
later in this presentation we will describe and give examples of the 
operation of our system designed to insure compliance with this policy. 

The policy of the Department of the Army regarding the use of 
military and civilian personnel is explicit. ‘In general terms this 
policy provides for the maximum use of civilian personnel in all posi- 
tions which do not require military skills or military incumbents for 
reasons of training, security or discipline. Specifically the policy 
states that: 

(a) Within the agencies and units which comprise its total organi- 
zation, civilian personnel will be used to the maximum practicable 
extent in those positions which can be occupied by either military or 
civilian personnel. 

(6) When civilians are used in such positions, that in consonance 
with Department of Defense or national policies, maximum utilization 
will be made of women, handicapped workers, younger and older 
workers, and other persons not fully utilized in peacetime. 

Criteria which normally make positions civilian are: 

Requirements of law provide that the incumbent of a job shall 
be a civilian. Example: Secretary of the Army, Assistant Secretaries, 
Under Secretary. 

(6) The job requires particular civilian training or experience to 
perform the duties assigned. Examples: Rese arch scientists or 
machinists with longtime skills. 

The position is established by administrative order as a civilian 
position. Examples: Administrative assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army, department counselor, special assistants to Undersecretaries, 
Director of the Office of Civilian Personnel, Deputy Comptroller, 
Management Audit Director. 

We have included in these estimates dollars for the payment of the 
ae race ota of foreign nationals who support our forces in 
oversea ares In prior years these individuals have, for the most 
part, been provided by the local economy. United States personnel 
will continue to be employed in supervisory and sensitive positions 
but the great bulk of the force will remain indigenous to the country 
concerned. When we consider that the average salary or wages paid 
noncitizens is less than $1,000 as compared to ee $4,000 
annually for United States graded citizens as of June 30, 1952, the 
financial prudence of this policy becomes quite obvious. 





CONTROL OF OPERATING 
ARMY 





PERSONNEL BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
HAS ITS INCEPTION WITH THE BASIC BUDGET 





The basic budget directive to the field contains thesassumptions as 
to the number of troops expected to be in any field area, ‘the total 
number of troops for whom supplies and equipment are required, the 
long-range plans for establishing our base of procurement and produc- 
tion, our training base, and other pertinent factors. Included in this 
directive are the limitations to be maintained and an indication of the 
military and civilian personnel resources likely to be made available 
to estimating agencies for the accomplishment of their missions. 
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The various agencies actually engaged in carrying out the missions 
then submit their detailed estimates for funds and personnel to the 
Department of the Army. 

These requests are carefully reviewed by the Department of the 
Army to insure that (a) estimates submitted are realistic, (5) all 
assigned missions are fully covered, and (c) policies of higher authority 
are complied with. 

Assisting in this review are manpower analysts who have continuing 
responsibility for evaluating manpower usage. Each analyst special- 
izes in a particular activity, and is fully conversant with the mission, 
workload, operating conditions and manpower needs of that agency, 
Each analyst has available and makes use of all the various sources 
of information and the manpower data developed therefrom in carry- 
ing out this review and analysis procedure. In performing their 
review, the analysts usually distinguish between those normal activ- 
ities which vary little or vary according to a well-known pattern and 
those activities which are new or which change significantly from 
year to year as missions are added or are taken away. 


BASIC PROCEDURE IN ANALYSIS AND CONTROL OF MANPOWER IN THE 
ARMY 


(a) The same basic procedure underlies all analysis and control of 
manpower in the Army, and is common both to review of projected 
manpower needs reflected in annual budgets and to distribution and 
redistribution of manpower resources among the various commands 
and agencies during the fiscal year, in accordance with the needs of 
the using activities. 

(b) The underlying basis of the entire procedure is a sound system 
for the rational and “objective determination and surveillance of the 
manpower requirements of all activities carried on in the Army 
Establishment. This system of requirements determination has 
three principal elements: 

(1) A performance reporting system whereby all agencies report 
monthly to Depactment of the Army the actual manpower used and 
work accomplished in each functional area. 

(2) A system of quarterly estimates from commands and agencies, 
justifying, also on a functional basis, their manpower needs for the 
succeeding 3 months’ operations, showing corresponding mission and 
mrenet ‘factors. 

(3) A system of periodic on-the-site surveys by trained manpower 
control personnel. 

(c) The performance reports and other data on the efficiency of 
specific operations ‘available through various technical channels are 
the basis of productivity determinations which are translated into 
staffing criteria or manpower standards against which current man- 
power use and estimated personnel needs are evaluated. Estimates 
are submitted by agencies on the same functional basis as used for 
performance reports so that direct comparisons are possible between 
these estimates and actual performance records. Surveys of opera- 
tions made on the site at least annually provide critical appraisals of 
manpower requirements of each field activity which permit adjustment 
or modification of manpower standards. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BRANCH DEPOT 


The year before last a discussion of the staffing of a hypothetical 
post was presented to the committee. This year we would like 
further to illustrate Army operations by presenting the organization 
and staffing of a representative branch depot handling 35,000 tons 
of equipment or 23,400 line items per month. This type installation 
together with similar types accounts for 26 percent of the active 
installations operated by the Army. Depot operations alone require 
approximately 138,000 of the civilian man-years of employment 
contained in this budget for fiscal year 1954. 

The organization of depot installations in the Army Establishment 
is standard. Special Regulation 780—5—1 which prescribes standard 
depot organization was based upon years of experience in the field 
proving this organization to be the best to accomplish the mission. 
As depicted by ec chart II-A, the depots contain three general functions. 
The first and primary among these is the operating function, accom- 
plished in the three divisions: Storage, stock control, and maintenance. 
The second of these functional areas is the servicing of both the 
primary operations and the facilities of the installation. In the 
organization this general function is accomplished by the transporta- 
tion element which services operations; the depot facilities element 
which services the facility, and the miscellaneous element which 
services both functional areas. The third of the general functions 
in this depot is the management and the supervision or administration 
of this effort. This is accomplished by the depot commander and the 
elements of the adjutant’s office, special staff, civilian personnel 
office, fiscal office, and management office all functioning to. assist 
and advise the commander and the other elements of the organization 
in the accomplishment of the overall mission. 

The staffing of this organization with personnel to do the job is in 
conformance with Department of the Army yardsticks which are 
disseminated for use in the field. : 

I have some examples of those yardsticks which I would like to 
leave with you. These are not complete for any one depot. However, 
they are typical. 

Mr. Forp. When a depot is set up, or when it is in operation, is 
this what is used at the site, or at the particular place? 

Colonel Benprr. Yes, sir. This is no more than a yardstick or 
guide to the survey officer giving him information on just what should 
be provided on the average under similar conditions elsewhere, some- 
thing to go by in making bis evaluation of the number of people to 
be employed in that depot. 

I have also organization charts for this representative branch depot 
of which I am speaking. This also has a chart in it. I will leave 
these with you if you like. 

A Department of the Army yardstick is a composite of statistical 
analyses of performance and experience of similar operations in various 
locations over a period of time. It is an expression of what workload 
justifies the use of one man. It represents standard personnel require- 
ments under average operating conditions, and it serves as a guide for 
the use by survey officers in appraising the manpower needs of various 
Army activities in the field. 

Note that in this installation, confronted with the workload of 
35,000 tong to handle per month, the operation requires a total of 
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1,591» persons, 18 of whom are military, the remainder civilian, and 
that in the storage division or the primary operating function, 688 
civilians are required. Now each of the jobs to be done in this storage 
division is staffed in accordance with the yardsticks which measure 
that operation. Some examples are these: In packing and crating, 
1 person per 850 packages per month is required. For strapping, 
weighing, and marking, 1 person per 5,500 packages per month is 
required. In each of these the package is the unit of work. For 
bin selecting and replenishing, 1 person per 1,400 line items per month 
isrequired. In this instance, a line item is the unit of work. In major 
warehousing, the work unit being 1 ton, 1 person per 230 tons reware- 
housed per month is required. Now in the stock control division, 
with respect to outgoing property, 1 person per 650 line items per 
month is required. In the motor pool, a part of miscellaneous serv- 
ices, 1 mechanic per 15 vehicles is required; and for the maintenance of 
office appliances, 1 person per 110 maintenance actions each month is 
required. In depot facilities, the element that keeps the depot build- 
ings, roads, water systems, et cetera, in good state of repair, the 
yardstick by which workers are provided for the plumbing and steam- 
fitting shop is on the basis of numbers of square feet of flooring space 
of buildings in use. For 1 million such square feet of floor space, 
4 persons are required. For 4 million square feet, 13 persons are 
required—not 4 times the number for 1 million square feet or 16 
persons. Note further that the requirement for personnel is not in 
direct proportion to increasing numbers of work units. For 10 million 
square feet of floor space, 27 workers instead of 40 are required in the 
plumbing and steamfitting shop. The carpenter shop is measured in 
similar fashion and on the same work unit—amillions of square feet of 
floor space of buildings in use. For 1 million, the requirement is 10 
carpenters. For 3 million, it is 18 persons, not 30; and for 10 million 
it is 43 persons, not 100. 

Mr. Forp. How do-these comparisons relate to a regular commercial 
operation? 

General Powe... In answer to your question, Mr. Chairman, with- 
out specific data, these standards are usually the same or in some cases 
really lower than the practice in industry. 


COMPARISON OF ARMY AND GSA STAFFING STANDARDS 


Mr. Forp. How do they compare with General Services Admini- 
stration standards? 

Colonel Benprer. I do not have a comparison available, Mr. Chair- 
man. I shall be glad to find out. 

Mr. Forp. If you could get it from General Services Administration 
I think it would be desirable to have it in the record. 

Mr. Jaconson. We have not made actual research on that, sir; so 
I would not be able to speak on that. 

General Powe... We can get some kind of an answer. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF CoMPARISON oF STAFFING STANDARDS AS DELINEATED BY ARMY 
Yarpsticks Wirn TuHose Usep py GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Inquiries conducted by Department of the Army reveal that the General Serv- 
ices Administration has no published staffing standards for use in determining or 
evaluating manpower requirements. The Management Office of the General 
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Services Administration has left the responsibility for the development of such 
standards to the individual operating sections. For example, purchasing and 
storage has a responsibility for the development of those standards pertinent to 
warehousing operations. As of May 22, 1953, little progress has been made in 
establishing or publishing a document which reflects standard staffing criteria. 
The General Services Administration is attempting to develop minimum standards 
for all warehousing operations to which evaluation factors will be applied to pro- 
vide tolerances for local conditions. There has been no target date established 
for the completion of this project. The only comparison which can be made 
between Army and General Services Administration standards is in custodial 
requirements. In this case both agencies use a standard of 1 person per 12,000 
square feet of floor space. 

No valid comparison of standards can be made between those used by industry 
at large and those currently being used by Department of the Army agencies. 
Standards in industry vary widely with the different types of industries and their 
methods of operation. As a general rule, staffing standards of industry are deter- 
mined by projection of their next fiscal year’s profit and loss statement. Follow- 
ing the determination of this factor, certain staffing percentages, which have been 
developed from previous experience are then applied. From these sets of data a 
new staffing standard for the function is determined for the coming fiscal year. 
Army yardsticks are developed to be applied against missions rather than fiscal 
appropriations for a certain function. Therefore, a comparison between the two 
standards is impracticable. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Colonel? 

Colonel Benprer. From the point of view of manpower control, the 
keystone of this entire organization is the Management Office. It is 
the personnel of this office in our depots who accomplish work 
measurement and work simplification studies on a continuing basis in 
the search for better methods to get the job done with fewer people, 
a responsibility of the depot commanders. As a check on the dis- 
charge of this responsibility, each depot receives at least once each 
year a manpower requirements and workload audit and appraisal 
survey by a team of survey officers from the parent headquarters 
directing activities of the depot. ne 


ASSOCIATED PROCEDURES WHICH PROVIDE CROSS-CHECKS AND FURNISH 
SUPPLEMENTARY FACTUAL DATA ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED MAN- 
POWER CONTROL 


Manpower control is effected through a system of space authori- 
zations which establish the maximum number of personnel (both 
military and civilian), considered adequate to accomplish the mission 
of each command, service, and agency. Monthly reports on military 
and civilian personnel strengths insure compliance with ceilings 
established, and permit verification of the manpower shown on per- 
formance reports. Other reports provide information as to the 
appropriations, activities and projects (fiscal accounts) from which 
civilian personnel have been paid and the number of military per- 
sonnel assigned to functions corresponding with these appropriation 
projects. The latter reports provide information essential to proper 
funding during budget execution and the correct distribution of 
projected manpower requirements in terms of fiscal projects when 
preparing budgets for submission to the Congress. 

The requirements determination system establishes the manpower 
needs of an expanded or contracted activity, and for different levels 
of operation establishes the proper size of both the military and civilian 
components of the work force. The information provided by fiscal 
reports over a period of several years permits, for a given size civilian 
component in a given type of activity, an accurate estimation of the 
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amount of funds that will be required for their pay from all of the 
appropriation projects and sub-projects involved in that particular 
operation. 

THE PROCEDURE SUMMARIZED 


Briefly the procedure for the review and analysis of civilian man- 
power requirements involves first the determination of total manpower 
requirements of the Army Establishment, activity by activity, based 
on carefully derived manning standards and staffing criteria. Next, 
the relative proportions of military and civilian personnel to be used 
to meet the total requirement are determined, based on the availability 
of military and experience as to the most effective combination of 
military and civilian personnel in each activity. Finally, the civilian 
component of the work force is shown by appropriation project based 
on fiscal code classification and, again based on experience factors, 
activity by activity. 


DETERMINATION OF NORMAL REQUIREMENTS 


Previous adjustments resulting from field inspection trips and the 
reviews of the surveys based upon established yardsticks to meet 
workloads has given the analyst a good working basis for determination 
of the number of persons required for normal functions. The esti- 
mates are reviewed first to insure that the requirements for normal 
activities are proper and not excessive either as to numbers or types 
of personnel (graded and ungraded) or funds. 


PROCEDURE FOR EVALUATING NEW OR INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


The estimates are next very carefully screened by both the program 
directors and personnel analysts to establish the validity of expressed 
requirements based on known increased or new missions or activities 
and then are adjusted to meet established yardsticks and other factors; 
e. g., in the opening of new camps often the command has planned 
for occupancy to full capacity whereas later developments in the 
Department of the Army reveal that a lesser percentage of occupancy 
is contemplated. 


ADJUSTMENTS TO PERSONNEL CEILINGS AFTER BUDGET ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ACTION 


After hearings before the Army Budget Advisory Committee, per- 
sonnel adjustments are made as required; for example, if sizable cuts 
are made in procurement of materials, adjustments are made in per- 
sonnel engaged in manufacturing, storage and issue, and so forth. 
Similar adjustments are made based on Secretary of Defense and 
Bureau of the Budget action. 


SUBSEQUENT FURTHER ADJUSTMENTS 


After final action on the budget by the Congress and approval by the 
President, the Department of the Army administers the utilization of 
the personnel funds to insure that the intent of the Congress as to 
personnel utilization is carried out and to insure that maximum econ- 
omy of personnel is practiced in the field. 
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To accomplish this, prior to the beginning of the fiscal year and 
based on the known missions of an agency, a determination is made as 
to the phased employment required by function. The phased em- 
ployment is converted to a man-year and dollar requirement by ap- 
propriation, and the agency notified of this action through the medium 
of a Funding Program in order to give planning guidance as to the 
personnel to be employed during the ensuing fiscal year. Money 
requirements are based on the going average salary multiplied by the 
average number of personnel which can be determined with fair ac- 
curacy based on workload requirements. An added factor to be con- 
sidered is that for many positions, both administrative and super- 
visory, there is an interchangeability of military or civilian. Actual 
replacement of civilians by military is, of course, prohibited. If 
qualified civilians are not available, or personal services funds for the 
payment of civilian employees are lacking, the command, to conduct 
its operations and accomplish its mission satisfactorily, must utilize 
military personnel directly or substitute military in other areas from 
which civilians may be withdrawn and transferred to those activities 
requiring additional civilians. Therefore, the actual utilization of 
civilian personnel after the funds are appropriated may be somewhat 
changed from the picture presented during congressional hearings. 

The initial civilian personnel space allocation is based on the known 
immediate requirements as modified by the above criteria. 


CONDUCT OF MANPOWER CONTROL DURING THE YEAR 


Adjustments to civilian personnel (and military) space authoriza- 
tions are made from time to time during the year as changes of missions 
and responsibilities of the various agencies occur. In reviewing and 
analyzing such adjustments, the general steps taken are as follows: 

(a) Verification of the new or changed missions and corresponding 
increases or decreases in workload with the responsible staff agencies. 

(6) Check of the verified workload against applicable experience 
factors, yardsticks, or staffing ratios. Study and analysis of the per- 
formance records of the various functions concerned in the light of 
recent manpower surveys of these activities, making such adjustments 
as are appropriate. 

(c) Check the current authorizations of military and civilian per- 
sonnel for the functions in which changes are necessary. Determine 
the space adjustments required and insure that total authorizations 
after adjustment will remain within established employment ceilings 
and available funds. 

(d) Adjustments are discussed with the interested agency whenever 
practicable. 


STIPERVISION OF UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL SPACES AT DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY LEVEL 


Supervision of the various operating agencies is accomplished by the 
following methods: 

(a) Monthly analysis of personnel and fund utilization reports. 

(6) Monthly analysis of functional personnel utilization reports. 

(c) Formal surveys of installations conducted by the operating 
agencies with active participation by Department of the Army 
representatives. 


alate 
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(d) Visits by representatives of the Department of the Army to 
major commands and informal observation of personnel utilization 
at the various installations. 

(e) Review and analysis of formal manpower surveys. 

To illustrate the results obtained by the survey method of super- 
vising personnel utilization, three typical surveys completed in Sep- 
tember 1952 will be summarized briefly : 





Author- | Author- 
ized be- | ized af- 


Net change 





Activity surveyed 








fore sur- | ter sur- 
vey vey | Military | Civilian | Total 
phalaitistleialdrane alten = . —| —|——$_——_| —— ata 
Percy Jones Army Hospital 1, 236 1, 143 —5A —39 —93 
Benecia Ordnance Arsenal ; 581 | 476 | 0 —105 — 105 
Fort Custer Separation Center... -- ladies 270 | 374 +53 +51 +104 


| 
| 


In the first survey listed, Percy Jones Army Hospital, the major 
single change was effected in the food service (messing) division. 
Application “of Department of the Army survey yardstick indicated 
that this section was overstaffed 30 spaces, which were withdrawn. 
Seven administrative spaces were also eliminated from the office of 
the executive officer and review of personnel used in each medical and 
surgical ward against the workload existing resulted in the remaining 
reductions, the total reduction amounting to 7.5 percent of the per- 
sonnel used before the survey was made. 

At Benecia Ordnance Arsenal, there was a net reduction of 105 

8.2 percent) spaces, all civilian, in the class I support rendered by 
Sixth Army. Although 60 spaces of this reduction resulted from trans- 
fer of responsibility from Sixth Army to Chief of Ordnance, there 
were other substantial reductions as a result of yardstick application 
and analysis which accounted for the remaining saving in personnel. 
Typical of the latter reductions were: 

(1) Elimination of 9 spaces (36 percent) in administrative opera- 
tions, 

(2) A reduction from 33 to 17 spaces (almost 50 percent) in the 
electrical shop. 

(3) Similar reductions totaling 10 spaces (25 percent) in the sheet 
metal and carpentry shops. 

In the case of Fort Custer Separation Center, an augmentation of 
staffing was found necessary as a result of doubling of the workload 
from 150 to 300 separatees per day, which had occurred in this ac- 
tivity. In the administrative handling of the records and pay of 
separatees, an increase of 12 ty pists, 10 clerks, and 16 finance special- 
ists was required. The remaining increases found justified by the 
survey team occurred in the housekee ping part of the separation opera- 
tion, in clothing check, messing, barracks operation, and company 
administration. 


CLOSING OF FORT CUSTER SEPARATION CENTER 


Mr. Forp. It is my understanding now that Fort Custer is being 
closed? 

General Powe .t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that good administration to add to the staff shortly 
after September 1952 and now to close the operation? 
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Colonel Benprer. Those activities will have to be conducted else- 
where. At the time this survey was made it was not thought Fort 
Custer was to be closed. 


PERSONNEL CONTROL BY THE OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The overall Department of the Army civilian personnel space ceiling 
is controlled by the Office, Secretary of Defense. When increased 
spaces are required by the Department of the Army, application is 
made to OSD for increase to a specific number. The availability of 
funds, with which to pay our civilian personnel, constitutes only one 
of the factors included in our submission. Our requests for personnel 
increases contain considerable detail to support the following general 
points: 

(a) Location of the activity or installation and the functions thereat 
for which increases are requested. 

(b) Personnel presently engaged, by installation and by function for 
which increases are requested. 

(c) Amount of increase for each function. 

(d) The anticipated workload increase and detailed data supporting 
the requested increase. 

(e) The source of funds for each function for which an increase is 
requested and a statement as to the availability of funds within estab- 
lished funding programs. 

(f) Tabular information showing the proposed distribution of the 
increased spaces requested, 


CONTROLS ESTABLISHED BY THE OFFICE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, OSA, 
AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


In actual application the establishment of grades for positions is 
controlled to a large degree by the Civil Service Commission. Briefly, 
operation of grade establishment and control is as follows: 

(a) The Office of Civilian Personnel of the Office of the Secretary 
of the Army establishes job standards for each grade in conjunction 
with the Civil Service Commission and publishes Civilian Personnel 
Regulations setting forth the requirements in detail. 

(6) Upon establishment of a position, the grade is determined, in 
accordance with the standards, by the civilian personnel office of the 
command concerned. 

(c) When the position is filled, a form is completed which enumer- 
ates in detail the duties to be performed by the individual and his 
responsibilities and sets forth the grade assigned, A copy of this 
form is forwarded to the nearest Civil Service Commission agency. 

(d) The Civil Service Commission periodically reviews these forms 
and if they do not conform to standards they are returned, direct- 
ing the grade to be assigned. Once the Commission has reestab- 
lished the grade, the Army must abide by this determination. 

We have presented in general terms: 

(a) Policies and procedures followed in determining our personnel 
requirements. 

(6) Methods and procedures followed in the administration of the 
personnel program to insure maximum economy in utilization, with 
particular emphasis on civilian employees. 
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We now would like to show you something of the major areas in 
which we need the personnel requested in this budget. 

Chart III: This can best be illustrated by a saries sof charts. Chart 
III shows the current supporting work- force by geographica: location. 
This chart is the only portion of my statement which bears any 
classification. This must be so because here are shown the actual 
numbers by location as of March 31—the most recent data available. 
The continental United States figures are grouped together by catz- 
gory. In general, we can say that the Army commander is responsible 
for training, housing, and administering the troops located within his 
area. Our administrative and technical services operate many in- 
stallations such as depots, arsenals, or manufacturing installations, 
and schools under their own immediate command or control. The 
housekeeping support of these installations is the responsibility of the 
Army commander within whose area the installation is located. 
This support includes such services as motor pool operation, com- 
munication service, fire protection, accountability for post property, 
etc. 

Special foreign assignments are also grouped together although 
they are ac tually located at various places throughout the world. 

Each oversea command shows the supporting personnel distributed 
to military, United States citizens including territorials, and foreign 
national direct hires for that area. This constitutes the Army portion 
of the supporting work forces availabl:; to the theater commander. 

Please note the summary at the lower right of the chart. In addi- 
tion to the direct hire personnel, we have summarived the foreign 
nationals who render support to the Army Establishment, but are 
not considered as Federal employees. Funds for payment of these 
groups are provided under other contractual services. Their national- 
ity is indicative of their general area of employment. 

Chart IV: Chart IV shows c omparative data for 3 years distributed 
by fund category. The appropriation ‘‘Maintenance and operations, 
Army” accounts for 488,131 or approximately 84 percent of the total 
civilian man-years requested for fiscal year 1954. A summary by 
activity is shown on the next chart. 

Chart V: These activities are those described on pages 571 and 572 
of the Budget of the United States Government, of January 9, 1953. 
I shall outline briefly how this personnel is used in each of the 
activities. 

1100 Forces and facilities: This covers procurement of organiza- 
tional equipment and other troop supplies; operational and field 
training of troop units; and disposition of remains. 

1200 ‘Training: These are the persons required to man the Army 
training system. 

1300 Command and management: Here is stated the personnel 
requirement to man Headquarters, Department of the Army, and 
the maior field headquarters. 

1400 Supply distribution system: Here we have the number of 
people engaged in operation of the Army supply system (excluding 
medical supply) including depots; central procurement of spare parts 
and common supply items for general issue. 

1500 Army-wide service: These people perform functions of a 
servicewide nature such as construction and operation of administra- 
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tive communication systems; audit and finance activities, and real- 
estate activities. 

1600 Medical care: This covers medical and dental support of the 
Army including operation of medical depots, treatment facilities, and 
training. 

1700 Establishmentwide activities: Includes personnel to staff 
DOD activities such as the National War College, the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, and the Armed Forces Information 
School. Also included are individuals in the attaché system and on 
missions abroad as well as those engaged in joint planning ventures. 

1900 Military personnel procurement: Individuals engaged in 
recruiting and induction activities. 

2100 Transportation services: This includes freight movements 
by commercial line-haul transportation, the operation of ports, and 
other transportation facilities. 

2200 Civilian components: This personnel is engaged in the train- 
ing and administering of the Army Reserve and the ROTC. 

2300 Industrial mobilization: Provides personnel for the inspec- 
tion, maintenance, security, and rehabilitation of national industrial 
plant reserves and Army industrial facilities. 

2900 Installation support: These are the people engaged in general 
housekeeping at Army installations. Their activities include mainte- 
nance and repair of buildings and grounds; local telephone and tele- 
graph services; laundries; bakeries; commissaries; local transportation, 
and for post supply and administration. 

Chart VI: The last chart shows comparative data on employment 
in the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area. Actual numbers for 
the dates indicated are shown for both military and civilian. Note 
that the number of people engaged in administration at the seat of 
government, the departmental figure, shows a downward trend. 

In evaluation of the field figure we should recall that it includes 
most of the Military District of Washington with such installations as 
Fort Belvoir, Cameron Station, Fort Myer, the Army Map Service, 
and Walter Reed Hospital. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We have presented for your information in general terms: 

(a) Policies and procedures followed in determining our personnel 
requirements. 

(b) Methods and procedures followed in the administration of the 
supporting personnel program to insure maximum economy in 
utilization. 

(c) The major areas in which we need the personnel requested in 
this budget. 

(d) Informational data regarding the work force as a whole. 

Although the detailed control of personnel is decentralized to field 
agencies, the Department of the Army here in Washington, as outlined 
earlier, is keenly aware of the necessity for strict economy in the use of 
personnel both military and civilian and in addition to maintaining 
firm overall controls on the manpower used by field agencies is exerti 
every effort to insure that our resources of both funds and personne 
are utilized most economically. 

The budget program directors and thei representatives are prepared 
to discuss, in much greater detail, the requirements as set forth in their 
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respective estimates. It is hoped that this presentation has provided 
the committee with enough background and general information to 
make your task of reviewing the fiscal year 1954 budget somewhat 
easier. 

That is the end of my prepared statement. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Colonel Bender. 

I think we ought to have for the record charts 1 and 2, and chart 2 


would be converted to a figure. I think we can leave out chart 2—a 
at this point and delete the map. We should have charts 4 and 5 
included in the record also and chart 6, which is the Washineton, D. C 
metropolitan area. Can you make that into tabular form likewise? 

Colonel Benper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think that ought to be done and the group included 
in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





CuHart I.—Summary of pe rsonal services (military functions) 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Positions 
Direct 
01 Personal services red : . 614, 721 562, 234 510, 984 
Includes 
German ese= _ : es 1 (160, 559 1 (131, 492 89, 206) 
Ryukyuans........- siecle ichieaite ennai (18, 591 16, 669) 14, R2¢ 
dine ntccnstonusteinns ee Ried 62, 333 77, 039 71, 733 
Reimbursable obligations 16. 186 19 703 | 587 
Includes air construction (7, 378 (8, 45 8 400) 
Allocations from other agencies: Project orders 5, 646 3 O24 1 376 
Total number of permanent positions ° : 698, 88¢ 662, 000 605, 680 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions =A ‘ 2. 422 2 408 2 597 
Includes air construction ; 100 125 2 
Man-years 
Direct: 
01 Personal Services. -.-.---- _ 569, 465 538, 732 491, 748 
Includes: 
German 1 (126, 049) 85, 72 
Ryukyuans (16, 457 14, 638 
Project orders : 69, 288 68, 740 
SE a a a 19, 023 20, 448 
Includes air construction ; 8, 219 8, 24 
Allocations from other agencies: Project orders.........- 2, 882 1,317 
Average number of all employees. .............- = s 648, 242 629, 925 582. 2 


! Included for comparative purposes. 


Cuart II.—Operating}personnel—personal services (military functions 


Fiscal Fiscal F : 
Category year 1952; Change | year 1953; Change | year 1954 
actual | estimate estimat« 
i 
exielisiidiameinnsianidiitieteliivi a . |-—-— rere baal 
Military -_- . : } 362,358 | —19,076 | 343,282 | —38, 338 304, O44 
Civilian __. oes 648, 242 | —18, 317 629,925 | —47, 672 82, 253 
Including: 
Direct hire ! ‘ | 483, 921 +3, 498 487, 419 —5, 525 $81, 804 
Germans 2 146, 855 | —20,806 | 2 126,049 | —40, 328 85, 721 
Ryukyuans 17, 466 —1, 009 16, 457 —1, 819 14, 638 


Military: End strength. 
Civilian: Man-years. 


‘Includes all United States civilians plus those foreign nationals subject to administrative limitation 
‘Included for comparative purposes 
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Cuart IV.—Operating personnel by fund category 


| 























1952 actual 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 
Appropriation - — —t 
i | 
| Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian 
— — | L esiapaie a 
Military personnel, Army bios 5,318 | 5, 292 | 4, 426 5, 335 4, 358 3, 584 
Maintenance and operations, Army 345,159 | 564,212 327, 914 528,251 | 289, 547 488, 131 
Procurement and production, Army. 292 16,301 | 323 11, 478 | 292 3, 793 
Research and development, Army- ad 9, 953 17, 999 | 9, 032 21,021 9, 189 20, 680 
Promotion of rifle practice___. | l 22 2 | 20 2 20 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska | | 
Communication System -. 1,075 386 | 971 | 420 971 445 
Army National Guard 64 | 234 | 58 233 55 233 
Military construction, Army civilian | | 
components ae 22 | 125 |... 213 
Military construction, Army 496 11, 988 556 16, 466 | 530 16, 440 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military | 
property, Army | 1, 257 1, 486 1, 486 
Revolving and management funds | 23,818 40, 864 | 44, 956 
Working funds 1, 494 |__. 1, 344 | | 955 
Subtotal 362, 358 642, 975 343, 282 627,043 | 304,944 580, 936 
Personnel paid from allocations from | | 
other agencies 8, 267 2, 882 | 1,317 
Total. i . eoe---| 362,388 648,242 | 343, 282 629,925 | 304, 944 582, 253 
| 


Note.—Includes reimbursables and project order personnel. 
Civilian: Man-years 
Military: End strength. 


Cuart V.—Distribution to activities within the appropriation “Maintenance 


and operations, Army’”’ 


1952 actual 
| 





| | 
Military Civilian 





1100 Forces and facilities 579 3, 552 
Project orders —_— | 952 | 
1200 Training 106, 210 | 9, 811 
Reimbursables ; 24 
1300 Command and management. | 22,433 | 28, 967 
Reimbursables = 4 
1400 Supply distribution system 31, 849 158, 601 
Project orders 23, 949 


Reimbursables 4, 602 
1500 Army-wide services 13, 743 19, 169 | 
Reimbursables | 31 
1600 Medical care 57, 191 25, 473 
Reimbursables = 3, 414 
1700 Establishmentwide activities--.-. 6, 300 11,979 
Reimbursables 51 
1900 Military personnel procurement... 4, 645 2,173 
2100 Transportation services 7, 206 12, 265 
Reimbursables - = 66 
2200 Civilian components 8, 533 3, 507 
2300 Industrial mobilization - -- .| 158 5, 270 
Reimbursables | 35 
2900 Installation support. 86,312 | 250,317 


Reimbursables___.-. 


Totals...... 345, 159 564, 212 


Civilian: Man-years, 
Military: End strength. 


| 

1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 

| : ' ” 

Military | Civilian Military | Civilian 





570 3, 478 569 | 3, 518 
beiiow | __ = 4 123 
98,474 | 11,200} 69,210) — 11, 096 
e- | d |---- 7 
| 23,236 | 29,531 22, 815 27, 281 
31,120 | . 161,053 | 31,120 150, 051 
98, 708 |..... 33, 702 
3,998 |_- 3 
17, 053 19, 618 16, 804 
tla | 
50, 159 27,394 | 43,927 | 
3, 114 |_. 
7, 064 13, 853 8, 392 
Oe Bunk | 
3, 212 1, 539 3, 270 | 
6,585 | 12,292 5, 901 
is 66 |... 
8, 974 | 4, 278 9, 237 
| 139 | 2, 609 139 
| 25 |-- 
81,328 | 201,711 | 78,163 
| 3,520 |.. 





488, 131 


327, 914 528, 


289, 547 
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Cuart VI.—Actual employment in the Washington, D. C. metropolitan area 
(military functions) 




















| Jun 4 
e 30, | June 30, ‘hance | June 30, ‘ine Mar. 31, 
| 19451 |” 1951 "| Change | * “i952 | Change | “" 1953 
——— En im — wet nal ‘ ncciatinenstintiohaieg anitiading eeneptiiniiiae 
| | 
Military: | 
Denartmental_......._.. ob A é 9, 226 4, 268 | — 56 4, 212 | —188 | 4, 024 
ED des cdldicideccebonducescuda 34, 140 25, 304 +2,797 | 28,101 | —367 | 27, 824 
Civilian: | 
INEEIIIEE. 3 on cédcoccccecsuce is 29, 762 15, 972 | —380 15, 592 —139 15, 453 
Field __--.- Sb eheode a th te el | 16, 214 20, 021 +1, 620 21,641 | +1, 671 23, 312 
Worldwide civilian employment. . ....|1, 487, 599 448, 889 442, 529 413, 208 


| | ; | 
| | 


1 Data for June 30, 1945 have been reconstr'icted from available reports taking into consideration organiza- 
tional changes. These data are not limited to military functions. Worldwide civilian data include Air 
Force personnel outside continental United States. 


Mr. Forp. Is it possible to give us the comparable figures shown 
on the map, using the budget submitted in January of 1953? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Benpzrr. I think we can come very close to it. These are 
actual, based on experience, and you asked for budget figures. 

Mr. Forp. Are not these figures here predicated on the budget for 
fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel Benper. These are actual figures as of March 31, 1953, 
which are our latest actual figures. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply for the committee the comparable 
figures for fiscal year 1954, based on the two budgets which have 
been submitted? 

Colonel Benper. Yes, sir; we can. 

(Material to be furnished later off the record.) 


REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FuNDs 


Mr. Forp. I notice on chart 4 that the area of largest numerical 
increase is in revolving and management funds. Can you explain 
the reason for that? 

Colonel Benpir. That is the trend toward the industrial-fund- 
type operation, sir, which is included in that category. As more 
installations come under the industrial fund, we will naturally expect 
to see an increase in this area. 

General Honnen. The Army is rapidly expanding its use of indus- 
trial funds, Mr. Chairman. I will furnish for the record the number 
that were instituted this past year and the number planned for 1954. 


EXPLANATION OF “INDUSTRIAL FUNDS” 


Mr. Forp. When you say “industrial funds,’ I think it would be 
helpful for the record at this time to give some explanation of what 
you mean by that. 

General Honnen. I think I will call on an expert witness, if I may, 
General Colglazier, who is a businessman and one who is completely 
familiar with the industrial fund concept. He can brief you on just 
what the industrial funds are designed to do. 

General Coiciazrer. Mr. Ford, the industrial fund operation such 
as used at our arsenals has been placed in operatioa in at Jeast five of 
our installations to date. The capital account (industrial fund), 
which permits the commander of the irstallation to manage the 
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industrial arsenal just as a commercial manager would a manufac- 
turiag establishment. Al costs are defrayed from this capital and 
reimbursement then is made in terms of reimbursement for end items. 
In the manufacturing of shells, for example, we are able to determine 
the complete cost of these end items and then a charge is made to the 
recipient. If it is sold to the Army, the reimbursement to the capital 
would a made from that procurement account. If it went to the Air 


Force or MDAP, those appropriations would reimburse the capital 
Seta There are some exclusions from the expense that go to make 
up the end item lost. As you know, pay of military personnel is 


included in ‘‘Military personnel, Army,” and that cost is not reflected. 
There is no provision at the present time for depreciation of the 
physical assets—the plant and production equipment—so that that 
wear out is not reflected. Other than that, the direct cost, the 
supporting cost, operation and maintenance of the plant and the raw 
material go into making up this end-item cost so that we have a more 
specific and direct control of the operation and we are able to come up 
with much more definitive operating figures. 

Mr. Forp. Does this transition contemplate the employment of 
more civilians, or less, in the long run? 

GENERAL CoLeLazier. In the long run it would provide for less 
because we propose, and feel rather sure, that we will have a more 
economical operation. This case in question is actually a transfer 
from some other account into this per ticular account. In other words, 
any increase in this particular area should be reflected in decreases in 
other areas. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the revolving and management funds 
will absorb employees from other divisions or departments in order to 
set them up the way you plan to at the present time? 

General CoieLazier. That is correct, sir. Let us take a specific 
example: Under the present appropriation structure the repairs and 
maintenance at an arsenal would appear under repair and maintenance 
operation, program 2900, and the employees would be shown against 
that appropriation. Under an industrial funded installation, those 
people would no longer show under 2900, maintenance and operation 
account, but would appear in the industrial account. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your operations are going to be 
handled by industrial funding arrangements? 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND PROGRAM 


General CoLteLazier. It would be very difficult to give you a per- 
centage. I would rather, if I may, furnish to you the complete 
program. Actually, this year, there are six additional arsenads that 
will be plac ed under the industrial fund beginning with the 1954 fiscal 
year. There are other tests being made so that ‘T believe it would be 
better if we gave you the entire program as it is now planned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

) 


(The matter referred to follows 
ArMy WorkKING CapitTaAL Funp PRoGRAM 







THE 





The Department of the Army is now in the process of adopting commercial and 
industrial systems for the control and management of operations. This program 
was authorized by the 8lst Congress by title IV, of Public Law 216. Known as 
the working capital fund program, it is designed to place commercial and industrial- 
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type installations such as manufacturing arsenals, maintenance shops, ports, and 
hospitals on a commercial basis, with a single revolving fund from which to meet 
their operating expenses, and bill their customers with the full cost of the services 
rendered or items produced. Similarly, stocks in our depot system will be financed 
from a revolving stock fund. Under this system, the Army stock fund will pro- 
cure and own all depot stocks and bill the customer appropriations at the tim« 
of issue from the depots. 

These systems of operation are designed to give each commander affected ful 
control of the resources necessary in the performance of his mission and hold hi: 
responsible for efficient management At the same time it gives the General Stafi 
and the Defense Department a comprehensive picture of operations in financial 
verms. 

The working capital fund program also establishes the traditional buyer-seller 
relationship between the producer and the consumer. Thus the demand for a 
given product determines the amount of work a producer will perform. Formerly 
his workload was set by the amount of funds appropriated to him. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM 


INSTALLED 


July 1, 1951 
Picatinny Arsenal 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal 

Philadelphia QM Depot— Manufacturing Division 


Defense Printing Plant—Utah 


July 1, 1952 
Pine Bluff Arsenal 
Jeffersonville QM Depot— Manufacturing Division 


PROGRAMED 


Fiscal year 1953 

Ordnance: 

Frankford Arsenal 

Springfield Armory 

Watervliet Arsenal 

Rock Island Arsenal 

Redstone Arsenal 

Watertown Arsenal 
Quartermaster: Jeffersonville QM Depot (Maintenance Division) 
Transportation: New Orleans POE 
Medical Service: Fitzsimons Army Hospital 
Chemical: Dugway Proving Ground 
Military District, Washington: Cameron Station 


Tentative program, fiscal year 1954 
Ordnance: 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot 
Aberdeen Proving Ground 


Quartermaster: 


Belle Mead General Depot 
New Cumberland General Depot 
Schenectady General Depot 
Philadelphia QM Depot 
Transportation: 
Hampton Roads POE 
New York POE 
Medical Service: 
Army and Navy General Hospital 
Valley Forge Army Hospital 
Letterman Army Hospital 
Brooke Army Medical Center 


31451—53— pt. 1 24 
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Chemical: 
Army Chemical Center 
Deseret Chemical Depot 
Signal: 
Baltimore Signal Depot 
Decatur Signal Depot 


Miuirary PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. I notice on chart 5 that there is a slight increase in 
project 1900, “Military personnel procurement.” 

Colonel Benprr. I am assured, sir, that any increase shown there 
is within the limitation established by Public Law 488—last year’s 
Appropriation Act. This will be presented more fully as we go along 
with the hearings, but I have some preliminary figures. 


MILITARY CANVASSERS 


For 1952 the actual military canvassers—these are the ones against 
whom the limitation was directed—and we have a Secretary of Defense 
directive on implementation of this limitation. These canvassers 
total 2,822 for the Army’s portion of this activity in 1952. In 1953 
they totaled 1,317 and this estimate includes 1,411 in the category of 
canvasser. 

Mr. Forp. What are military canvassers? 

Colonel Benprer. They are the people who stand on the street and 
actually try to get the man to volunteer or who go out and interview 
various prospective enlistments. 

Mr. Forp. It is a new name for “recruiter” is it not? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Benprer. There are some other individuals included in the 
1900 program who work at Armed Forces examination and induction 
stations. Recruitment, as you know, is a joint activity between the 
Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. That limitation provided that in fiscal year 1953 not 
more than 50 percent of the number in fiscal year 1952 could be so 
used, did it not? 

Colonel Benper. I believe it was on a cost basis, sir; 50 percent of 
the cost for military personnel. 

Mr. Forp. And these figures which are proposed for fiscal year 
1954, even though there is a request to remove that limitation, are 
within the dollar limitation? 

Colonel Benper. That is my understanding, sir. 

General Powe... The removal of that restriction would permit us 
greater flexibility. We have no immediate plan to use that part of 
the increased number of military personnel for the present, but we do 
wish to push that program in the interest of economy and stability, as 
we have already stated, in the matter of a decline in the reenlistment 
rate. 
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Crv1L1AN CoMPoNENTS 


Mr. Forp. Under project 2200, “Civilian components,’’ there is an 
increase in both the military and civilian personnel for fiscal year 
1954. Is that situation based on the expanding size and strength of 
the civilian components? 

General Honnen. Of both components. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ActuAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE WASHINGTON, D. C., MrrroroLiTan 
AREA 


Mr. Forp. Under chart 6, do you have any projection for fiscal 
year 1954? 

Colonel Bunprr. No, sir, we do not. This, of course, is on a pri- 
marily geographic basis. Our projections are programwise. We 
could, of course, make an estimate, but we would have to take into 
conskleration, for example, whether or not the activities now accomp- 
lished at Fort Belvoir are going to continue there or whether or not 
they are going to be transferred out of the metropolitan area. I 
think on the departmental! figure it will, perhaps, continue to deciease 
slightly. 

General Powr.u. During the presentation of the command and 
management program, we can go into our projection in more detail. 
Also, if you desire the whole picture of the number of people in the 
Washington area and the Pentagon, we will have that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Powe... J will give you a presentation on it. It is a 
very confusing thing because the Pentagon is not all of the Depart- 
ment. The ‘‘Washington area’’ is a thing defined by the Bureau of 
the Census as a 3 mile radius from the milestone at the White House, 
and the Military District of Washington goes out here in the country 
through a part of Maryland and Virginia. 

(The following was subsequently furnished for the record.) 

The Washington, D. C., metropolitan area as defined by the Bureau of the 
Budget in “Standard metropolitan area definitions’ includes: The District of 
Columbia; Alexandria and Falls Church cities; Arlington and Fairfax Counties, 
Va.; Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, Md. This definition is currently 
used by the Department of the Army. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Forp. You are going to fill us in with these added figures on 
these classified maps? 

Colonel Benprer. Yes, sir, we are. 

General Powe... That map can be used so long as it is not printed 
in the press or a public document. 


PERIODIC SURVEYS OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Miter. I think this has been a very comprehensive presenta- 
tion. 

I did want to comment, briefly, on one phase of this overall program. 
I think these yardstick guides are certainly a very efficient way to 
look at the picture, but, I was wondering how successful you are in 
following up general control with respect to the many, many posts and 
stations throughout the world. I gathered from the statement that 
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you have a manpower group that makes periodic inspections of these 
installations? 

General Powe. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. How often do they get around as a matter of practice? 

Colonel Benper. At least annually. 

General PowreLu. We require every installation in the Army to be 
surveyed on the ground at least once each year. Now, we, obvioulsy, 
cannot run that many survey teams out of Washington. So, the 
exact system is to require every major commander to survey his own 
installations and we review those surveys. There are certain activities 
which are not under a commander in the field, as for example, the 
Military Academy at West Point and other activities which are 
exempt. 

Mr. Miutuer. Those periodic surveys are normally made after due 
notice? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. We send out a form and require a com- 
plete listing of their authorization, the number of people employed, 
the workload and the funds and that information is available when 
the team arrives. We then check against performance after that, 
but under this system of monthly reports we know the number of 
people employed and the amount of money they are paid and the 
amount of work they do. 

Mr. Mitier. When you make these periodic official checks of a 
particular post or station, of course, to do it efficiently, you have to 
give notice, but in between those periodic checks is there any overall 
observation in order to follow up to see that the policies are being 
carried out within the respective commands? 

General Powe... Yes, sir, that is a part of our normal operation. 
For example, the Inspector General of the Army in his inspection 
system notes the use of manpower and operations and-advises us 
and all commands, including general observation of these activities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuurr. There is a continuous check of the reports and the 
personnel needs compared with the most recent survey to see how 
the picture is working out; is that correct? 

General Powe ti. That is correct. And the system of space con- 
trol—in other words, the plan described of authorizing the employ- 
ment of civilian or the assignment of military personne 
to hold the total number down to those allocated by the survey. 
The military people may not be requisitioned above the spaces 
allowed, and the civilian personnel may not be hired above the spaces 
allowed. 























CONSIDERATION OF 


Mr. Mitier. With further reference to the yardstick, it is obvious, 
of course, that there are peculiar local conditions at almost every 
installation, and in some cases the yardstick requirement would be 
unfair to the efficiency of the installation, and -usually there is no 
difficulty or there is no reticence on the part of the local commander 
and his staff about explaining this to the committee. However, what 
is true on one end of the picture is also true at the other, and there 
are certain installations that are fortunately situated’ whereby the 
yardstick might amount to an overstaffing because of the particular 
local situation. 


LOCAL CONDITIONS IN APPLYING STANDARDS 
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Now, do you have a policy of presenting the reasons why a partic- 
ular mstallation could do with less of something? I know you can 
count om the local command to talk about it when they need more 
than the yardstick, but human nature being what it is, 1 would think 
it would be hard for the local commander, unless he is particularly 
drilled in the thought, to come out and say “In our hospital we do 
not need as many nurses, even though we have more beds than there 
are in some other hospital” or “We do not need as many mechanics 
to repair our pipelines” or whatever it may be. Now, does the 
Department look for those soft spots? 

Colonel Brenprer. Yes, sir; these yardsticks are constantly under 
revision. 

Mr. Mituer. I appreciate that, Colonel, but I am thinking now of 
the variances that are bound to occur where the yardstick may be a 
perfectly proper yardstick, but it may include overstaffing for a par- 
ticular function in a particular place because of a local situation. 

General Powe... Our survey teams apply what in management 
phraseology is called a tolerance. In other words, this standard, 
this average set by the yardstick, may be departed from either to 
increase or decrease the number of people in any activity. Nearly 
every survey made presents a variation to the yardstick, and the 
great majority of the variations allow fewer people than the yardstick 
rather than more. 

Mr. Mixer. It is my feeling that to get the most economy where 
there is a minimum loss of service, you would have to dig out the 
manifold individual cases where, because of a local situation, you 
can in a sense penalize people for efficiency. It may seem a rather 
bad thing to do, but if an installation can do with 5 people instead 
of 10, it mounts up to such proportions nationwide that it is a field 
for greater economy if it is properly done. Even though they may 
be below the yardstick, there still may be a saving possible because 
of added efficiency on the part of the personnel in that particular 
location. 

General Powr.u. During the past year, we have by the operation 
of these surveys withdrawn authorization for employment of either 
military or civilian personnel in thousands of cases. However, we 
are operating under an overall personnel ceiling. At the same time, 
we squeeze down on certain activities, and we are getting a con- 
stantly increasing workload in other areas. For example, in the area 
of receipts, stores, and issues, as our program began to reduce after 
the war what we had on order, the net result was to enable us to take 
care of this increasing workload in some areas without asking for 
a total overall increase in employees and, as a matter of fact, to 
reduce them. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is one other feature of this problem that has 
impressed me; that is that the most efficient post commander or sta- 
tion commander may be more or less transient in his tenure of office; 
he is there for a relatively limited tour of duty, and so often the 
people who really run the installation, particularly when you are 
dealing with the civilian part of it, are people who may have been 
there for years and years, and the new commander is compelled to 
rely on them. If they are set in their ways and do not want to 
reduce personnel and the commander and his staff are in a sense 
newcomers to that particular installation, they are often handicapped 
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and before they might have a chance really to dig into it, they may 
be ordered somewhere else. 


SURVEILLANCE OF COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE AT INSTALLATIONS 


General Honnen. May I add something here that may be helpful 
in this connection? In each of our large installations there is a comp- 
troller whose duty it is to see that these very yardsticks in the regu- 
lar printed regulations are complied with; these comptrollers are con- 
stantly reviewing the staffing ratios and workloads of all the activities 
on their installations. The comptroller himself may turn over much 
like the commanding officer, but the personnel in his office are career- 
type people and thus have continuity, so that this situation is con- 
stantly under surveillance. 

Mr. Miter. It seems to me it is one place where there should be 
very constant surveillance because of the ease with which what has 
been done in the past can be considered necessary, and then you have 
the natural, human desire, particularly of civilians who live in the 
neighborhood, to continue working even if their services are not 
really needed. And as a matter of economy, it has to be watched 
very closely. 

I will give you just one example of what I mean. This does not 
apply to the Army. It might, but it happens to be one of the other 
services. A man came to see me the other day, a civilian employee— 
a pipefitter, as a matter of fact, in one of our big installations—and 
I took advantage of the conversation just to make a spot check on 
how one of our blue-collar workers was doing, and I had occasion to 
ask him what his job had been the day before and the day before that. 
Without going into the details, it was a rather interesting story of 
futility, because he and his helper did not do 2 hours’ work in 2 days. 
I asked him how that came to pass. He said: “Well, we were sent 
out to make repairs at this officer’s quarters, and because the baby 
was sick we could not get in until the day was pretty nearly over.” 
It was only a very small job. I said, “What did you do about it?” 
He said: “Oh, we called back to the engineer office,” and we were 
told to stay there until we got the job done and it did not make any 
difference how long it took.” I said, ‘Why was that?’ He said: 
“Well, you know, if we stay around the shop doing nothing, one of the 
officers is likely to come by and raise thunder with our boss and reduce 
the force.’”’ So, he told me: “It is customary to get us out somewhere 
around the base as far as possible so that when we have nothing to 
do we are not obvious.” 

Of course, that was just one little instance, but it illustrates the type 
of thing that is very difficult to prevent. 

General Honnen. That is the sort of thing we are looking for, of 
course, and then to attack the people in that engineer office, because 
that engineer office should have had a backlog of work orders which 
would have taken the time of these two men for many days in advance, 

Mr. Mixxer. And in that particular office the person who apparent- 
ly is the controlling factor is a civilian of a higher classification, and 
he is definitely not interested in letting the situation get too obvious 
to the command personnel who are relying on him. 

Colonel Benper, He is the sort of chap we would like to get our 
hands on. 
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Mr. Mixer. If he were an Army employee, I would tell you about 
him and let you look into it. 

General Powe... That is the very reason we attempt to relate the 
number of positions to some sort of workload factor as set forth in 
these yardsticks and get a certain amount of work generated and, if 
you have more people than can properly be employed, such a situation 
is bound to arise. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND REVISIONS IN THE YARDSTICKS 


Mr. Forp. Have there been any changes in the yardsticks? 

General Powr.u. Yes, sir; constantly. Incidentally, we have con- 
sulted with industry in the making of these things and taken their 
advice wherever we can. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the record if you could 
show any changes. Pick the places where the changes will be indi- 
cated and do not always pick the ones where a heavier workload has 
been imposed. I think it would prove your point more effectively 
if you could show where workloads have been increased. 

General Powerit. We can show by appropriation area, which I 
think would be the easiest way to do it—say taking one-half a fiscal 
year or some sort of measure. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, take the examples you have given here 
and show what variations have been made in the last 24 months. I 
do not suppose you have made very many changes for a period of 24 
months. 

General Power. This system is in operation only since July 1951. 
Taking that as a base point, we will put in the latest data we have. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


A large number of the Army manpower measurement standards have been 
developed or revised in the past 2 years. Yardstick 15, dated (December 1, 1945) 
was revised in March 1952. Due to delegation of survey responsibility to the 
major commands, reassignment of operational responsibilities (SR 10—500-1), 
new reporting procedures for man-hour and work unit data (SR 35-4300-10) and 
new organization for depots (SR 780-5-10) it was necessary to revise the 
depot yardstick accordingly. 

This has involved— 

1. Further breakdown of functions and/or work units to obtain more accurate 
measurement. 

2. Consolidation of functions. 

3. Deletions of functions no longer performed. 

The addition of numerous new functions especially in the maintenance 
operations. A further refinement was to establish two sections for the Army 
and technical service operations and separate sections for the supply operations of 
each of the technical services in order to more accurately reflect the inherent 
differences of each technical service. 

Accurate comparisons between the old editions and the new yardsticks are 
difficult to make because many functions have been combined, regrouped or 
split out to a finer degree in order to obtain a more reliable measurement device. 
However, for purposes of illustrations the following examples have been selected 
to indicate the degree of change between the old and the new. These examples 
were selected from those functions which have been modified the least and there- 
fore offer some of the best comparisons. 
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LAG IN COMPLETION OF RESULTANT ACTION OF SURVEYS 


Mr. Forp. I think this illustration you have given on page 15 
of your statement is good, where you give three typical servicas com- 
pleted in September of 1952. The next question I would ask, how- 
ever, is how quickly were those changes made actually on the stations 
after the survey had been completed. In other words, how soon was 
there a reduction of 93 personnel at Percy Jones Army Hospital. 

Colonel BenpER. The survey team makes its recommendations, 
and it would be just as long as it took to process their report. Of 
course, the installation commander’s views are considered. 

Mr. Forp. His views are considered after those recommendations? 

General Power... Before the finding. 

Colonel Benner. In making the final recommendation, his views 
are considered. The reports come in, and on one side of the sheet 
is the survey team’s recommendation and on the other the installation 
commander’s recommendation with the reasons why he believes such 
changes should not be effected. 

General Honnen. These recommendations are rendered after he 
has expressed his views. 

Mr. Forp. These typical surveys you have given here are the 
fina] result? 

Colonel Benner. Yes. I will be glad to check the time on those 
for you, but we make personnel authorizations promptly. 

Mr. Forp. Let us get the time schedule as to when these persons 
were in Percy Jones Army Hospital, the Benecia Ordnance Arsenal, 
and Fort Custer Separation Center, and then when the reports were 
made and how soon the changes were accomplished. 

General Power... In general, we simply follow the approval of the 
report. That is done in two ways. First, the space authorization 
is cut, and we immediately consult with the Comptroller of the Army 
and the funding program is adjusted to go with it. In other words, 
the money is withdrawn or, in case of an increase, additional money 
will have to be allocated. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

In the case of the three examples given as typical surveys, the actual time lag 
between the date of the survey and the date on which action was completed to 


comply with the recommendations of the survey team are listed in tabular form 
below: 


Date of Date of new | Date of com- 


: , , “ime (days) 
survey authorization | pliance Time (day 


Organization 


Benecia Ordnance Arsenal Oct. 31,1952 | Dec. 16,1952 | Feb. 12,1953 
Fort Custer Separation Center Oct. 24,1952 | Dec. 3,1952 Dec. 10, 1952 
Percy Jones Army Hospital Oct. 17,1952 | Nov. 14, 1952 Mar. 25, 1953 


In those cases where circumstances do not permit the installation commander 
to reduce his force by the process of attrition, an additional month is required to 
implement the findings of the survey team. The additional 30 days is the period 
of notice the Civil Service Commission regulations require be given to all civilian 
workers prior to release from employment. 

The length of time required by the Percy Jones Army Hospital to reduce its 
civilian force (159 days) was the result of a temporary understrength in military 
personnel existing for a period following announcement of the new authorization. 
lo offset this shortage and to allow the hospital sufficient staff to operate in the 
interim, permission was granted to defer an immediate reduction in force of 
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civilian personnel. Although the installation was well under its total authorized 
strength of 1143 by November 30, 1952, it was not until March 25, 1953, that the 
reduction in the civilian force was accomplished. 


ACCEPTANCE OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF BOARD 


Mr. Mituer. How top level or on what echelon of authority are 
these inspection teams? What I am thinking about is this: after they 
come in from station A and reach the conclusion that there should be 
a reduction of 20 percent of the firemen that are on that station, and 
the post commander or the station commander and his staff, defending 
their position very much as you gentlemen defend the appropriation, 
take issue with that, what are the probabilities of the Board’s recom- 
mendation being carried out, even though the commander objects 
to it? 

General Powr.tu. About 95 percent. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, it is on a high level? 

General Poweru.. Yes, sir. And we always allow them their day 
in court. 

Mr. Mituer. Certainly. 

General Powe... We have had enough experience now that we are 
pretty sure of our ground, and the decision, in case of a serious argu- 
ment, by the major commander who sent the team out; or, if the team 
represents the Department from Washington here, I usually make it 
myself personally. 

Mr. Miuier. And the caliber of your boards or committees or 
whatever you call them is such that you ordinarily back up their 
reports unless there is an extremely sound defense presented by the 
local commander? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. They are very highly experienced 
people. Werun a short course at the Adjutant General’s School at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison before they go on a job. They are taught 
by older or more experienced men at first. About half of these 
surveyors are civilians and about half are officers. The ones who 
have been on the job the longest have looked into the activities 
worldwide, literally, by this time, and they develop, in addition to 
these scientific measurements we are attempting to use, a sort of 
sixth sense whereby they smell out situations, as you know. 

I might add one thing. In spite of all this activity, we have always 
felt that the most effective economy in the use of manpower, of people, 
is the cooperation of the supervisor and the commander, the man who 
rups the activity, and we have appealed to them in many ways. We 
have prepared a training film which shows the necessity for economy 
in manpower; we have put out many publications; and the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and the Secretary of the Army have written personal 
letters to all key commanders on this very subject. 

Mr. Mituer. However, you do run into various temperaments. 

General Power... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriuter. And a certain commander will accept the recom- 
mendations of the Board, and before it ever gets back to headquarters 
he will take steps to carry them out; then another one will say, “I 
am the commander here, and I know more about it than these brass 
hats, and I am going to defend it.”” When that situation comes 
about the Board is backed up, from what you tell me. 

General Powri. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Minuer. Unless there is«some- really extenuating conilition 
that they may have overlooked. 
Generai Powe... Yes, sir. 


STAFFING oF CrvILIAN Positions Wits Mi irary PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 13 of the statement, Colonel, several 
sentences which to a degree are contradictory. I quote: 

Actual replacement of civilians by military is, of course, prohibited. If qualified 
civilians are not available, or personal services funds for the payment of civilian 
employees are lacking, the command, to conduct its operations and accomplish 
its mission satisfactorily, must utilize military personnel directly or substitute 
military in other areas from which civilians may be withdrawn and transferred 
to those activities requiring additional civilians. 

Is there not some contradiction in those two sentences? 

Colonel Benper. I believe not, sir. In an existing organization, 
if a position is set up as a civilian type, we would never fill that with 
a military man. In staffing a new activity where the position perhaps 
should be filled by a civilian and we do not have either the money or 
the civilian and still must staff it, we have the mission and have to 
do something about it, we admit that in those cases we will fill the 
position with a military man, although we do not want to do that. 
We feel we must conform to the intent of our estimates as reviewed by 
you gentlemen, but we have this thing to do, and there being no 
civilian, we just put a military man in there temporarily. 

Mr. Forp. Whether it is wise or unwise for the Congress to impose 
those limitations on civilian use, the substitution of military for 
civilians is still a practice which is prohibited by law. So, in effect, 


while I am not judging in — the desirability or propriety of such 


action, there is no doubt but what there is some action contrary to 
the intent of the Congress; is there not? 

Colonel BenprR. Some of these requirements that arise we cannot 
anticipate. There are requirements that we must meet 

Mr. Miter. It is in the nature of emergencies that you are really 
talking about—temporary or emergency situations—where, in order 
to carry out a function, you have to take anybody you can get at the 
spot? 

Colonel Benprer. This would certainly come under that latter 
category. 

General Honnen. There are many requirements that come up 
long after you have appropriated the money, of course. I believe 
it is these requirements that Colonel Bender has in mind. The dollar 
figure has been established as has the ceiling; yet new missions and 
requirements continue to pile up. Since we cannot exceed the civilian 
ceiling and yet the job has to be done, he uses military in lieu of 
civilian. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is not a general practice? 

Colonel Benper. Oh, no, sir. 

General Powe tt. It really is in the nature of an emergency situation 
locally that you are talking about and for short periods of time. 

General Honnen. I might add that these emergencies or additional 
missions are constantly coming up. 
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NUMBER OF GRADED AND UNGRADED CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. In chart 4, you have given the estimated civilians in 
fiscal year 1954 as 582,253. Are all of those graded, or are they partly 
ungraded? 

Colonel Benner. The most of them are ungraded. Remember 
that this figure includes other than graded United States civilians. 
Right now we are running about 225,000 graded United States 
civilians. This 582,000 figure also includes German nationals and 
Ryukyuans for whom we are requesting money in 1954. 

GENERAL Powe... As a matter of fact, the present law holds the 
Department of Defense to a total graded ceiling of 500,000. The 
Department of the Army’s share of that total ceiling is 225,800. Our 
actual employment level runs slightly below that ali the time. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, these figures which you have given here 
are within the law as far as the Army’s share of the graded employees 
is concerned? 

General Powetu. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. You have made a good 
presentation. 


Tuurspay, May 7, 1953. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN COMPO- 
NENTS 
WITNESSES 


COL. R. A. KOCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. C. F. FOWLER, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. W. A. CARTER, JR., CHIEF, SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSIST- 
ANT AND CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

MAJ. GEN. HUGH M. MILTON, I, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

MAJ. GEN. E. T. RICKS, ACTING CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. W. H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 

CHARLES F. STIER, BUDGET OFFICER, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 

DAVID M. LANCASTER, DEPUTY CHIEF, ARMY INSTALLATIONS 
BRANCH, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Amounts contin for ettigaison 


= Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1952 1953 195 


Appropriation or estimate tsi 8 ‘ | $24,000,000 | $20,000, 000 | $9, 094, 000 
Prior year balance available Silane 23, 968, 876 35, 141, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated_ | 10,620, 298 
Balance transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from— | 

Army National Guard ahi | 2, 650, 000 

Organized Reserves so gseei : 16, 000, 000 


Total available for obligation __- 42,650,000 | 54, 580,174 44, 235, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year - -- : — 23, 968, 876 | —35, 141, 000 —9, 778, 000 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year — 10, 620, 298 | 


Obligations incurred idea ant Sie 8,060,826 | 19,448,174 34, 457, 000 
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Obligations by activites 


bi ate ie ok | Estimate Estimate, 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 , 1954 
1. Public works construction, Army National Guard__-...._- $2, 664, 165 | $11, 207, 835 $20, 094, 000 
2. Public works construction, Army Reserve 7 | 5, 396, 661 | 8, 240, 339 by 14, 363, 000 
Obligations incurred. __- 8, 060, 826 | 19, 448, 174 | "34, 457 7, 000 
| 


Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, General? 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to proceed with 
the presentation of military construction, Army, civilian components, 
Colonel Carter, the Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, G4, for Services, 
will present the opening statement for this appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. We are very glad to have you here, Colonel, for this 
purpose. Will you kindly proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Colonel Carrer. Gentlemen, the mission of the military construc- 
tion, Army Civilian Components program is to provide adequate 
training and storage facilities for personnel of the Army National 
Guard and the Army Keserve. Authorization is contained in the 
National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 (Public Law 783, 81st Cong.) 
which provided for the acquisition, construction, expansion, rehabili- 
tation, conversion, and joint utilization of facilities necessary for the 
administration and training of units of the Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

The law authorized the expenditure through fiscal year 1956 of 
not to exceed $250 million. The Secretary of Defense allotted $145 
million of this authorization to the Department of the Army. This 
was prorated $90 million to the National Guard Bureau and $55 
million to the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs by the Depart- 
ment of the Army on the basis of total requirements. To date $44 
million of this amount has been appropriated for these defense facil- 
ities ($32 million to the Army National Guard and $12 million to the 
Army Reserve). This-fiscal year 1954 budget requirement is for 
$9,094,000. These $53 million total appropriations will construct 
approximately 325 armories, will provide for the expansion of approx- 
imately 32 armories, and will furnish $11.1 million of nonarmory 
facilities. In addition, the Army Reserve received $29 million under 
authorization prior to Public Law 783 to construct 91 additional 
armories. 

The budget request for new civilian component construction funds 
this year contains only the Army National Guard. As members of 
the committee are aware, military construction projects have been 
under a series of reviews since February 4, this year. In the interest 
of economy, the Army Reserve construction program has been anal- 
yzed with particular reference to the current trend of reducing strength 
with the redulting reduction in anticipated future facility require- 
ments. It was concluded, therefore, that a request for additional 
funds for Army Reserve construction be deferred, with the revised 
fiscal year 1953-54 program being funded from the $14.3 million 
unobligated balances of past appropriations. Other factors influencing 
this action included the current utilization by Army Reserve units of 
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6 million square feet of adequate free or nominal-cost Government- 
owned facilities; and the availability of unobligated funds to finance 
thosere programed construction projects which can qualify under 
existing criteria. 

One of the solutions to economical construction for small groups 
rests in joint construction or joint utilization, and the Department of 
the Army is glad to report steady progress in this area. Experience 
at 5 initial locations is serving to test improved policies and procedures 
for joint utilization. Approximately 35 other projects are planned for 
potential joint use between the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard or the Navy or Marine Reserve with money available and the 
funds in this budget request. 

Each of the projects for which funds are being requested has been 
reviewed for joint utilization and has received clearance by the 
Reserve Forces Facilities Committee of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The program to be presented today covers the requirements of the 
Army National Guard, developed by the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau after close collaboration with the State adjutants general 
and coordination with the executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs 
and G-4. These program activities will be explained by Maj. Gen. 

T. Ricks, Acting Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Carter. 

General Honnen, do you wish to have General Ricks proceed now, 
or do you wish to have vs interrogate Colonel Carter at this point? 

General Honnen. I should think, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
go ahead and hear General Ricks, who has a very short statement, 
and then we will have the statements concluded. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, General? 

GeNERAL Ricks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I would like to 
comment briefly on the justification for the funds being requested 
to support the National Guard construction program in the several 
States. Fundamentally, there is no change in the basis of the justi- 
fication presented to this committee in support of the appropriations 
for fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953. The construction which 
we propose is intended to provide reasonably adequate housing for the 
post-World War II National Guard which was greatly expanded ia 
order that it could effectively carry out important Federal missions. 
I am sure that all of you are familiar with the background as docu- 
mented in the Department of the Army policies of October 13, 1945 
wherein it was agreed that Federal support of an armory construction 
pregram would be forthcoming in order to avoid imposing an in- 
equitable burden on the States. 

Appropriations for fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 contained 
a total of $21 million for armory construction and $11 million for 
nonarmory construction. All of these funds have now been appor- 
tioned to the National Guard Bureau with the exception of $3 million 
appropriated for nonarmory construction in fiscal year 1953. This 
amount is still subject to certain restrictions which prevent its effec- 
tive use in support of nonarmory construction. The remaining funds 
are being obligated at a slow but increasing rate. At the present time 
there are 65 armories actually under contract obligating $5,100,000 
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of Federal funds. The States, of course, have added to this amount 
with approximately $1,750,000 of matching funds, as well as supplying 
the sites and interior furnishings. An additional 60 armories are 
now in the various stages leading to award of contracts and itis 
expected that the obligation figure will increase sharply during the 
current construction season. Twenty nonarmory projects have been 
placed under contract at a cost of $2 million. 

The requested amount of $8,994,000 will permit continuation of the 
armory construction program at a reasonable rate during fiscal year 
1954. The $100,000 proposed for nonarmory construction in fiscal 
year 1954 is merely a token amount which will be expended in one 
project and which will, of course, fail to contribute to the many needs 
for such construction in other States. 

It is our firm belief that the amounts requested represent the 
minimum figures which the Federal Government should contribute 
at this time to further reduce its obligations in connection with these 
two construction programs. Approval of these amounts is therefore 
strongly recommended. 

I have the members of my staff here, and we would be glad to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Revisep Bupcer Estimare, BALANCES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. According to the information which has been submitted 
in the original budget of January 9, 1953, the estimate for fiscal year 


1954 was $15 million. The estimated prior balance available was 
$23.5 million; making a total of $38.5 million. 

In the revised budget the estimate for 1954 would be $9,094,000. 
The estimated prior balance would be $35,141,000; making a total 
available for 1954 of $44,235,000. 

General Honnen. That is corrrect. 

Mr. Forp. Leaving an estimated balance available in subsequent 
years to-fiscal year 1954 of $9,778,000; which would leave a net obliga- 
tion for fiscal year 1954 of $34,457,000. 

General Honnen. That is correct, sir. 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I am having some difficulty understanding, in the light 
of your figures in the resubmitted budget, why you have to have any 
new money in the fiscal year 1954. 

General Ricks. Mr. Chairman, the reason is just this: The States 
contribute the property and one-fourth of the matching funds in this 
money, to build armories. Most of the States—I would say three- 
quarters of them—meet every 2 years. Until we in the National 
Guard Bureau show these States some money, they are not going 
before their legislatures and ask for the money. That is the principal 
reason for the backlog of money. 

I have served a term as adjutant general of my State, and it is a hard 
thing to get them to go. They will not go before their legislatures. 
Most of them only meet once every 2 years. You have to have the 
money up here. When you show them their proportionate share of 
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this money, they will go before their legislatures and ask for money, 
and then the *y start acquiring property and preparing spec ifications. 

Most of the States do all of the engineering on these projects. Some 
of them do not, in some of the poorer States; but for the most part we 
figure the States come into this picture on this budget at just about 50 
percent. Between 45 and 50 percent of the cost of the armory is 
borne by the State. Actually it says 25 percent, but that is excluding 
the property. These armories are in cities. We have learned through 
experience that we must have them near the people. The people will 
not go out and spend 2 or 3 hours getting to and from an armory. As 
a result, most of them are in the cities, and they are placed on very 
expensive property. So I think we are being conservative when we 
say that the States bear 45 or 50 percent of the cost of these armories 

Mr. Forp. The reason for this request of $9,094,000 is to give the 
States something to work on, particularly those States where they have 
a meeting of the legislature every 2 years. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you did not have the amount requested, then what? 

General Ricks. It would delay us in our program 2 years at the very 
least. These things are awfully hard to generate down in the States, 
and you cannot generate them through your legislature unless you do 
have complete assurance from the Federal body that the funds will be 
forthcoming. The States, or some States, have gone out and done that, 
and then later withdrawn the appropriation, because the Federal 
money was not forthcoming. I know that has happened in my State. 

Mr. Forp. What is the latest information on your obligations to 
date, out of the total funds available? 

General Ricks. Mr. Stier, will you answer that? 

Mr. Stier. The total obligations for the National Guard to date are 
$4,635,000. 

Mr. Forp. Out of what figure? 

Mr. Stier. The fiscal year 1953 obligations, as of March 31. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the total appropriation for 1953 of $20 million? 

Mr. Stier. Out of an availability of $32 million, going back to the 
initial appropriation; that is, the initial appropriation in 1952. Then 
you have to add the additional obligation in fiscal year 1952, to get the 
sum total of the obligations to date against Public Law 783 funds. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do you have those there? 

Mr. Stier. The total? No. 

Mr. Muuer. In other words, what you want is what is unobligated 
out of the $32 million? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. What is unobligated out of the $32 
million? 

Mr. Stier. To date there has been obligated $4,666,000 against an 
availability of $32 million. This leaves an unobligated balance of 
$27 334,000. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General ABENDRoTH. May I say something on this? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General ApENnprotu. If you will notice, I think 34 legislatures are 
just adjourning now in the States. That is the first meeting for those 
legislatures in 2 years. That is what accounts for the slow start here. 
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We expect, with those legislatures having been meeting, that they 
are going to appropriate this money to meet the money appropriated 
by Congress 2 years ago. They will have the matching money. We 
expect a great push at the present time. 

The reason for that slow start is that between the time this first 
appropriation was made in 1952 they have not had a chance. The 
legislatures had just adjourned in 1952, right after that was made, 
so there was very little matching money in the States. 

The $31,124 used in that year was used for planning purposes. 
While it shows a small amount being used, it was because the legisla- 
tures had not met in that 2-year period. 

Mr. Forp. If the legislatures have met and have appropriated 
funds, how soon will this program really get under way? 

General ABENDRoTH. We are hearing from them now. As a 
matter of fact, some of the States have used up their portions. They 
have had their legislatures appropriate a little more money, and they 
are coming in for more money at the present time. I would say about 
14 States have asked for more money at the present time. They have 
the matching money there, and that was just appropriated recently. 


Armory PROJECTS 


Mr. Forp. General, would you submit for the record the locations 
of the 65 armories actually under contract, totaling an obligation of 
$5.1 million? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Please give the cost of each project, the portion borne 
by the Federal Government; and the portion borne by the State 
government. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir 

(The information is as follows: ) 


National Guard armories under construction 











Location: State and city Type of armory | Total cost Federal cost | State cost 

Alabama | | 

Camee. ii uscdas . | l-unit.___.- } $84, 512 | $63, 384 | $21, 128 

Monroeville , _do 4, 840 63, 630 | 21, 210 

Alexandria City Ob)... a 81,310 | 60, 982 20, 328 

Lineville do ; : 83, 400 2, 550 20, 850 

Grove Hill_-_--. ~eitteanin ainaill ine cpcamiiaieabaiinn dl 79, 932 | 59, 949 19, 983 

Fairfield ____- ...-do 79, 910 59, 932 19, 978 

Phenix City ' .do | 84, 668 63, 501 21, 167 

Bay Minette _do 84, 000 63, 000 21, 000 

Tuscumba. .--- se ee 94, 739 61, 334 33, 405 

State total Sons repiehagelemibed | 757,311 | 558, 262 | 199, 049 

Arizona: Tucson '!___. _ Se eee 183, 030 | 137, 272 45, 758 
Delaware: 

Dagsboro... .... 1-unit-expanded | 

Ry: ae “ tilicwesl 

Georgetown.............-.-- Ordnanee vault___-._-| 

New Castle____- eins ....d0 ees | (2) () (2) 

Dover... ‘ i eres ial 

Ed centaiknnoie stein inspite onan 





Milford _. 





State total___- . . ; 35, 12: 
Florida: Fort Lauderdale-.-........-.- | 2-umit...... bacidpnwed 116, 082 74, 839 41, 243 





Bee footnotes at end of table, p. 386. 




















Location: State and city 


Indiana 


Logansport 
Bedford 
Greencastle ___ 


State total__-_- 


Iowa: 


Kansas: 


Sabetha 

Pleasanton 
Abilene 
Horton 


; Louisiana: 


Donaldson ville 
Jeanerette 


Many 


New Iberia 


State total 


Maine: 


Fort Fairfield 
Augusta 


State total 
Ellicott City 


Maryland 
Michigan 


Mississippi: Gulfport 


North Carolina: 
Burlington 


Lenoir 


Red Springs 


Oxford 


Zebulon 


State total 


Ohio: 


Painesville_-.. 
Urbana 


Lorain 


Willoughby 
Wooster ! 


State total 


Oregon: 


Forest Grove 
The Dalles 


Baker 


Milton City 


State total 
Rhode Island: Warren 


South Carolina: 
Gaffney 
Woodruff 
Mullins 
Conway... 


York 


State total 


South Dakota: 
Vermillion 


Canton 


State total 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 386, 


National Guard armories under construction 


Type of armory 


Clarinda 
Keokuk 
Webster City- 


State total. --.- 


State total 


2-unit-expanded 


| 2-unit-expanded 
l-unit-expanded 


91, 125 | 


) 
} 


| 


| 


Continued 


Federal cost 


$140, 390 
141, 525 
138, 138 


420, 053 


74, 625 | 
73, 059 | 


62, 223 


209, 907 | 


63, 000 
63, 000 
58, 000 


247, 000 


105, 474 


96, 407 


102, 863 | 


92, 454 


397, 198 


99, 000 


138, 750 | 


237, 750 
60, 000 
123, 022 


43, 473 


73, 073 | 


73, 146 


73, 771 | 


74,711 | 


70, 650 
365, 351 


131, 216 


63, 000 





State cost 


$46, 7 
47, 


46, 





97 
175 
046 


, O18 





| 43, 739 

135, 000 55, 000 
135, 000 | 48, 500 
165, 000 | 64, 800 
135, 000 53, 714 
701, 216 265, 753 
37, 500 | 12, 500 

33, 257 11, 086 

31, 237 10, 413 

115, 377 38, 459 
217, 371 | 72, 458 
105, 615 35, 205 








| J-unit and storage 


l-unit and storage 


} 


96, 987 
96, 987 
113, 340 


22, 250 | 


100, 071 


429, 635 








143, 





1-unit-expanded 





25, 841 | 9, 
85, 833 121, 
111, 674 | 


211 


524 
302 
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National Guard armories under construction—Continued 





Location: State and city [ype of armory | Total cost Federal cost State cost 

a Ba aseapapmbones ame ecincuesanmanennis 
Te | 

| j-unit | $131, 050 $98, 288 $32, 762 
| de 118. 400 88, 800 29, 600 
2-unit 157, 600 39, 400 
| 1-unit 128, 980 | 32, 245 
2-unit 124, 800 31, 200 
State total 660, 820 495, 623 165, 207 
Utah:! Prov s-unit 161, 507 121, 130 | 40, 377 
Grand total 7, 642, 857 5, 145, 872 2, 496, 985 


1 Joint utilization with Army Reserve. 
2 One contract. 


Mr. Forp. In another list, will you also submit an itemization of 
the 60 armories which are now in the various stages leading to an 
award of contract, with the same data. 

(The information is as follows:) 


National Guard projects approaching contract 


Location: State and city Type of armory Total cost Federal cost State cost 


California 


San Diego s-unit $612, 900 $459, 675 | $153, 225 

Red Blufl 1-unit 132, 000 99, 000 | 33, 000 

Gardena do 132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 

Fairfax do 132, 000 99, 000 | 33, 000 
State total 1, 008, 900 756, 675 





Colorado 











Longmont d 132, 000 99, 000 | 33, 000 
Sterling do 132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
State total 264, 000 198, 000 66, 000 
Florida: Clearwate do 132, 000 99, 000 | 33, 000 
Ci la 
igeville 2-unit 185, 000 138, 750 , 250 
Perry l-unit 132, 000 19, 000 000 
Bainbridge do 132, 000 99, 000 , 000 
State total 449, 000 0 250 
Hawa Hilo '! (Lyman Field -unit 235, 000 250 
Kentucky: Paducal 2-unit 185, 000 138, 750 
Maryland: 
Prince Frederick l-unit expanded 182, 120 57, 000 125, 120 
Leonardtown do 182, 120 57, 000 | 125, 120 
Oakland do 182, 120 57, 000 | 125, 120 
State total] 546, 360 171, 000 
Massachusetts; Boston 22-unit expanded 550, 000 412, 500 
Minnesota 
Anoka l-unit 132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
Cloquet 2-unit 185, 000 138, 750 46, 250 
State total 317, 000 237, 750 | 79, 250 
Mississippi: | | | 
Jackson d . 5 2-unit..... 80, 000 60, 000 20, 000 
Monticello l-unit 40, 000 30, 000 | 10, 000 
McComb , do . 40, 000 30, 000 10, 000 
Grenada. _-..... “ 0 , ..do 40, 000 30, 000 10, 000 
Oxford _...- do 40, 000 30, 000 10, 000 
NT ctnccddina " ee oe 40, 000 30, 000 | 10, 000 
WOT os dick cne ae ~~ ae 40, 000 30, 000 10, 000 


State total $20, 000 240, 000 80, 000 

















Location: State and city Type of armory lotal cost Federal cost Stat 


Nebraska 


9 Grand Island ! l-unit $132, 000 $99, 000 $33, 000 
") Hastings — do 132. 00K 99, 000 2 OK) 
0 
15 State total i * i 7 ee Meee 264, 000 198. 000 66. OOK 
1” New Nampshire: Milford l-unit..... sii 132, 000 99, 000 BOOK 
7 New Jersey | 
7 East Orange a ‘ 4-unit expanded....... 248, 000 186, 000 62. 000 
: Westfield eccee 2-unit expanded 94, 000 70, 500 23. 500 
35 Woodbury... ‘ l-unit expanded.__. 118, 000 88, 500 29 OO 
P Passaic do 125. 000 93, 750 1. 250 
West Orange é do 85, 000 63, 750 21, 250 
State total wet é ‘ 670, 000 502, 500 167, 500 
New Mexico: Carlsbad : 2-unit a 185, 000 138, 750 46, 250 
f New York 
Bayshore do 185. 004 138. 750 4 0 
n Mount Vernon 5-unit i 350. 000 262, 500 87. 500 
State total : 535, 000 401. 250 13 
North Carolina: Lexington l-unit . 2, OOK 19, 000 00 
North Dakota: 
Bottineau - l-unit expanded * 80. 000 60. 000 20. O00 
Carrington do d 80, OOO 60, 000 20. 000 
State total 160, Of 120, OOF 
bel Puerto Rico 
Ceiba l-unit l OO 99, 000 ; OO 
San Juan do 132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
a 
0 State total 264. 000 198. 000 6. Of 
0 
0 lexa 
Corsicana 2-unit 185, 000 138, 750 46, 250 
25 Iyler! l-unit 132, 01 19, 000 3 OOK 
Beaumont ! 2-unit 185, 006 138. THO 46, 2 
Lufkin l-unit 132, OOK 99, 000 3, OOM 
0 Lockhart do 132. 000 99, 000 53° OO 
” Vernon do 132, OOK 99. 000 33 OOK 
Rusk do 132, 000 99, 000 . ( 
”) Bowie do 144. 000 108. 000 6. 000 
10 San Marc de 144, O06 108, 000 44, 000 
Corrizo Spring do 144. 000 108. 000 6. 000 
A) State total 1.4 OO 1, 096, 500 } 4 
al Vermont: Ludlow do 132. 000 9. 000 3 OOO 
0) 
Virginia 
0) Franklin do 122, 000 99, 000 
wy Onancock do 132. 000 99, 00K 00 
Wd Hopewell do 132. 000 99. 000 3 O00 
State total 06, 00K 997, OOF 99. 000 
20 West Virginia: Oak Hill do 132. 000 99. 000 2 O00 
20 
20 Wisconsin 
Sparta do 132. 000 1”. 000 ; 00 
) Merrill do 132, 000 99, 000 23. 000 
W Waukesha do 132. 000 99, 000 3. 000 
| Two Rivers do 132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
0 State total__. 528. 000 396, 000 132. 000 
50 
Grand total 8, 999, 260 6, 510, 675 2, 488, 585 
0 
1 ! Joint construction contemplated with Army Reserve. 
) 
v0) 
v0 r ; , me 
0 NONARMORY PROJECTS 
D0 
00 


“ Mr. Forp. I should like to have the same information with regard 
to the 20 nonarmory projects. 
(The information is as follows:) 


00 
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Nonarmory projects, fiscal year 1952 





Se a allan Contract 
State Location Project Price 
New Hampshire Concord one Je A $181, 819 
Pennsylvania IGMR ‘ do : 92R 62° 
Do IGMR......2-7-7_|" Warenouse......|p 23% 682 
Tennessee : Nashville : OMB. ........... .}.. 198,000 
Vermont . Camp Johnson Office _._._- . 
Do do MVSB i} 74, 934 
Indiana ‘ | Stout Field i Dies cenit .| 171,026 
Massachusetts _.| Boston a do a, 67, 465 
Texas : ‘ Camp Mabry-- OMS | 318,387 
Arizona Tueson MVSB | 29, 500 
Louisiana Lake Charles Service Center. 40, 757 
New Jersey Bordentown OMS 156, 488 
New York Camp Smith Hutments 90, 000 
Washington Fort Lewis OMS 199, 839 
Alabama Huntsville Service Center 
Do sheffield do i 
Do Dothan do 200, 000 
Do i Bessemer do 
Do " . Anniston do 
Texas Fort Worth Building at OMS 20, 700 
| ion 
Total | 1, 986, 547 


Note.—Nouarmory facilities not practical of joint utilization 


NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Forp. I presume you can testify to the one nonarmory project 
which is included in the program for fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Where is that to be located? 

Mr. Lancaster. That is the ordnance maintenance shop at Ish- 
peming, Mich., in the Upper Peninsula. We have a detail sheet here 
on that. 

Mr. Forp. What makes that one project so important? 

Mr. Lancaster. That is a project which has been on our list as 
one of the qualified projects for some time. The decision to carry 
only a token amount of nonarmory construction in this year meant 
that we arbitrarily selected one project which was well qualified. 

Mr. Forp. That will be put under contract and constructed in 
fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Lancaster. Yes, sir. 


DELETIONS 


Mr. Forp. How many nonarmory projects were deleted from actual 
construction in fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Lancaster. Well, we have quite a substantial long-range re- 
quirement in the nonarmory field. Depending upon the guidance 
figures which we receive from the Department of the Army we have 
prepared a succession of proposed programs for 1954. The latest firm 
budget was $5 million as a proposal in that field, but that was deleted 
some time ago. 

General Honnen. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PERSONNEL 
NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. What is your personnel situation in the fiscal year 1954 
budget? 

General Ricks. Is that on the Reserve side, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Both. 

General Ricks. On our side we are budgeted for 300,000 as an end 
figure. 

Mr. Forp. That is the full National Guard total complement? 

General Ricks. That is Army National Guard. We have at the 
present time in the neighborhood of 243,000. We have acquired some 
16,000 since December. Our recruiting program has at last been 
going up. We do not feel that we will have any trouble making it 
In fact, we think we may have to come over here and ask for a supple- 
ment, because we are afraid we are going to run over. 

Mr. Forp. On your National Guard recruiting program? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your fiscal year 1954 budget is 300,000? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; with 265,000 to start. 

General AngeNDRoTH. The 300,000 is an end strength for fiscal year 
1954. The beginning strength for fiscal year 1954 is 265,000. Our 
present strength is 243,515. We have been averaging just about 
5,400 a month net gain since December. 

Mr. Forp. Has that changed materially since the resubmitted 
budget, or did the resubmitted budget not take into account that 
increase? 

General Honnen. It did; yes, sir. 

General AnenprotH. Yes, sir. 

General Ricks. It took that into account. I think we have been 
out in front of the expectation of everyome, including our own ex- 
pectation on recruitments. 


RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. On the Reserve side, what is your personnel situation? 

Colonel Carter. General Milton, can you give that figure? 

General Mitton. Our budget, sir, is being submitted on the basis 
of 135,000 end strength for this year and for 210,000 end strength for 
fiscal 1954. Our current strength is 125,000. 

We have not had the happy experience of the National Guard. 
Ours unfortunately has been going in the other direction. But the 
decline has leveled off. At least it has diminished as the months have 
gone by, and we think it has just about hit the bottom. In fact, 
there are favorable signs which show an uptrend at the present time. 

Mr. Mituer. General, do you mean that 125,000 is the total 
Reserve strength? 

Colonel Carter. Paid strength, sir. 

General Mitron. Paid strength, sir. 

Mr. Miiuer. You are only counting four drill periods per month. 

General Miiron. That includes 48 drills per year, 24 drills per year, 
and 12 drills per year. We have three categories, sir. 
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Mr. Miter. The total of that paid strength even down to the 12 
drills is included? 

General Mitron. Yes, sir; that is the total. 

Mr. Mituier. But your enrollment is far in excess of that; is it not? 

General Mriron. Oh, yes, sir. Our total Reserve strength runs 
way up. This is just the paid strength. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. Does the National Guard side have any civilian em- 
ployees? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

General Honnen. Not in this appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Not in this appropriation? 

General Honnen. No. 

Mr. Forp. How about the Reserve? 

General Mitton. Not in this, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have none here, either? 

General Mixtron. No, sir. Howeve r, we have some personnel costs 
charged to our armory program for engineer work performed by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. In your program, what other services are actually using 
some of your facilities? Is the Navy using some of the facilities? 
Is the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Lancaster. The Guard facilities? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Lancaster. We have approximately 150 locations throughout 
the country where the Army Reserve, the Marine Corps, and Navy 
are located in National Guard armories. These are all State-owned 
armories, and in many instances they are given free quarters. In 
some cases there are leases. 

Mr. Forp. 156? 

Mr. Lancaster. Approximately 150 locations. 

Mr. Forp. Out of how many? 

Mr. Lancaster. Out of some 2,300 existing armories. 

Mr. Forp. What is the situation so far as the Reserve facilities are 
concerned? Is there a joint use? 

General Mixron. Yes, sir. We stress that, sir. One of the reasons 
why we are not asking for any money at this time is that we are 
waiting for the National Guard program to catch up, so that we can 
join with the National Guard in joint construction. You see, we had 
a jump of some $29 million on the National Guard which was not 
included in the Public Law 783 moneys. That was given to us in 
order that we might build our armories in the locations where there 
was no possibility of the National Guard. 

From this time on, of course—well, in the past, too, so far as that 
is concerned, we have reviewed every project to. see if there is a joint 
operation with the guard, the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Air 
Force. 

Colonel Carter. I might add something there, sir. That is the 
primary purpose of the review which G-4 and the Reserve Forces 
Facilities Committee, which is an agent of the Secretary of Defense, 
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goes through, to insure that no armory is approved for construction 
singly if there is any possibility of utilizing it jointly. 

Now, we have some difficulty in phasing the two into the same year. 
On the National Guard we have a long-range construction program, 
covering a long-range requirement and so on, which must be con- 
sidered in the possibility of joint utilization at each place. We 
actually have already built armories which are being used by the 
Navy at Macon, Ga; by the National Guard and the ORC at Baton 
Rouge, La; built by the ORC with the National Guard joined in at 
Gainesville, Fla; and the same thing at Coral Gables, Fla; and so on. 
The purpose of Public Law 783 was to bring about joint utilization, 
and it is being pushed very carefully. 

Mr. Forp. In the statement by General Ricks he said there were 65 
armories actually under contract, obligating $5.1 million. In that 
table which I requested, could you show which of those will be used as 
joint facilities? 

Mr. Lancaster. Yes, sir. There are several. I believe there are 
five. 

Colonel Carrer. It can be shown. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show that on the chart, so that it will be 
suitable in the printed hearings? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lancaster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We would also like to have the same information for 
the other charts we requested, on the 60 armories which are now in 
various stages leading to award of contracts. 

Would the 20 nonarmory projects have any joint use? 

Colonel Carter. Not normally. They are not normally susceptible 
of joint use. I think that is correct. 

(Epiror’s note.—The data referred to appears on pp. 384-387.) 


DELAY IN APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Forp. I have received some complaints from my State about 
the slowness of getting projects approved. Are those complaints 
justified? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. In fact, anybody who complains about 
the slowness of getting any type of construction under way is fully 
justified. In fact, our regular construction program in this recent 
re-review for essentiality is undergoing its 17th review of each indi- 
vidual building. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, these 60 projects? 

Colonel Cartrrr. No, sir. Fortunately the National Guard and the 
Reserve programs have not been quite as unfortunate as some of the 
regular military construction programs. However, it is necessary to 
do a lot. 

For example, on the 4th of February of this vear instructions were 
received, as you know, from the Bureau of the Budget and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to stop all construction and stop all awards of con- 
tracts while we were reviewing everything again for essentiality. 
These projects were reviewed again by the National Guard Bureau, 
forwarded through my office to the Secretary of the Army, who certi- 
fied them as essential and sent them forward to the Secretary of 











Defense. Quite a few have been approved. We have those figures 
here. 

That review has resulted in having $31 million worth of National 
Guard projects which have been forwarded and returned and released 
by the Secretary of Defense. But that has slowed down, of course, 
the rate of releasing those amounts for contract. There are still about 
$781,000 worth of National Guard projects and $2,496,000 worth of 
Army Reserve projects which have not yet had that review com- 
pleted 

The way this thing works is that the National Guard Bureau 
prepares its projects, gets the information from the State, and pre- 
pares it in the form required by the Reserve Forces Facilities Com- 
mittee. They have, I may say, some difficulties in getting exact 
information on sizes, strengths, and the definiteness of the need from 
the States, I believe. Is that correct? 

General Ricks. We have quite a bit. 

Colonel Carrer. But when that information is all in hand and is 
forwarded to the Reserve Forces Facilities Committee for its review 
for joint utilization, it comes through rather quickly. We have no 
difficulty then. But getting it in the proper shape and getting the 
backup data re quired sometimes delays it. 

Mr. Forp. Who is on that Committee, Colonel? 

Colonel Carter. It is made up of representatives of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I have a list of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, and I also have a list of the members of the Committee. It is 
chairmaned by Colonel Collins of the Air Foree. Then there is a 
representative from the Navy, a representative from the Air Force, 
and a representative from the Army. 

I was personally on the committee until fairly recently; about a 
month ago. I can furnish you for the record a list of the members 
right now. 

Mr. Forp. That will not be necessary. 

It seems to me from the information I have that to a degree this 
coordinating committée and all the other things which go with it have 
been somewhat of a roadblock, rather than an agency to get things 
done. Is that something which is beyond your control, or is it just 
because we are getting into a program which is relatively new? Just 
what is the trouble? 

Colonel Carrer. Well, I will say this, sir, for the committee: The 
committee takes very little time in acting when the project comes up 
in the proper shape. However, if certain of the information which 
they have required, which is well publicized, is not available, of course 
they cannot act until it is available. That has caused some delay in 
getting the projects through, because of getting them in proper shape. 
When the project is forwarded in proper shape it is approved within 
less than a week. 

Mr. Forp. Is there an improvement in the process or procedure? 

Colonel Carter. I think there has been a great improvement 
Perhaps General Milton can give you some information about how 
his work is going along. I think he has had absolutely no trouble. 
Is that correct? 

General Mitton. We have had no trouble at all. 

Colonel Carter. When we first started we had difficulty getting 
plans in shape, and the space allowances approved, and all that sort 
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of thing. I think the National Guard will have much less trouble as 
they begin to get these projects in somewhat better shape. 

General Ricks. We do not want to accept the total blame for this, 
Colonel. 

Colonel Carter. No. I do not want you to. 

General Ricks. Let us share it, because the shoe fits both feet. We 
have had trouble getting our information from the States. But after 
we have been granted the money, so to speak, to build it, it seems to be 
awfully hard to get it done. 

That is not only on the Army side, but it is on both sides. I sent a 
change order through just last week, and 1 hand-carried it myself. 
I did not have to go through but about 23 agencies to get to that Re- 
serve Forces Facilities Board. When I Se to it I got the best action 
[ had ever had. I got it there one afternoon, and they set the Board 
up for 10 o’clock the next morning, and it had been approved by 11 
o'clock. I throught I was through then, but I found that I had to go 
through another Office of the Secretary of Defense, and there | am 
stuck yet. 

Colonel Carrer. You understand, sir, that all of these projects go 
through the apportionment procedures of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Forp. Subsequent to approval? 

Colonel Carter. After approval. 

Mr. Forp. To determine whether or not the agreed-on allocation of 
Federal contribution is O. K.? 

Colonel Carter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How long does that procedure take? 

Colonel Carter. Well, it sometimes takes quite a long time. 
Sometimes they return the program with a portion approved and 
portion not approved. 

Mr. Forp. Then does it start all over again, because you have to go 
back to the State? 

Colonel Carter. We have to go back for the second approval if the 
Bureau of the Budget does not release the funds. Usually we can have 
a bearing with the Bureau of the Budget and straighten the thing out, 
but the procedure takes several weeks. 

Now, so far as the Army is concerned, in getting to the Facilities 
Committee, it goes from the National Guard Bureau to G-—4 to the 
Facilities Committee. 

General Ricks. That is fine, except that we have been able to beat 
you through on these agencies on the Air Force. We go through all 
of them in 1 week. I have just done that this past week. I started 
last Friday, and it is sitting on the top man’s desk now. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand correctly that the Bureau of the 
Budget approves every project as to the allocation of cost? They 
approve each individual project? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct, sir. Of course, it goes up usually 
with a number of projects at one time, but they have to have a list of all 
projects, and exactly what the money is to be used for. 

Mr. Forp. May these requests go up singly, or do you send them up 
in a batch every month or every quarter? 

Colonel Carrir. We can send them up in increments whenever 
they are ready. They can go up singly, Ordinarily they go up in a 
group of much larger numbers than one. They usually go up with as 
many as we can get in shape to send forward at once. 
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CURTAILMENT OF NONARMROY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Why is there such a curtailment of the nonarmory con- 
struction program? 

General Ricks. That is a hard one to answer, Mr. Chairman. As 
[ mentioned to the colonel, I do not mind sharing some of this blame. 
In fact, I have not been up there to try to reach a settlement of some 
of our delay due to the fact that I am new there, No. 1; and it has been 
a policy of mine always not to go up raising Cain with somebody until 
I know I am clean; and I have never thought I was totally clean in 
this thing, due to some misinformation from out in the field and what 
not. We think we are on the road to recovery. I think that is the 
consensus of opinion; is it not, Colonel? 

Colonel Carrgr. Oh, yes; I think so. 

Mr. Lancaster. Mr. Chairman, I have a comment on your ques- 
tion regarding the curtailment of the nonarmory program. It was 
not so much an intended curtailment as it was the fact that, by our 
guidance which we received I believe, from the Department of the 
Army, in the $10 million which we were permitted we were forced to 
consider the competition between our armory and nonarmory pro- 
grams. The need for armories is greater than the need for the 
nonarmory program, so we put the emphasis on the armories and had 
a token project on the nonarmory side. 


TYPE, DESIGN, AND ARCHITECTURE OF ARMORIES 


Mr. Forp. When you construct an armory in the Reserve program 
and perhaps in the National Guard program in a particular community, 
just what is the procedure for deciding what kind of an armory that 
will be? How do you decide what the structure will be like? Is it 
closely tied in with the kind of outfit which will be using it? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; it is tied in. 

Mr. Lancaster. In the case of the National Guard we provide 
guidance to the States by furnishing the standard plans. We have 5 
now. The States, however, reserve the right to use our plan, to 
modify it, or to substitute plans of their own development. When 
they do substitute plans or modify our plans, those plans are submitted 
to our Bureau for complete review and approval. We have an engi- 
neering staff for that purpose. 

We try to permit the States to have every latitude in putting in their 
own features. Where such features assume a proportion of luxury 
items or features we cannot properly support with Federal funds, we 
make an arrangement whereby the State funds support altogether 
that particular feature. The 75 percent Federal cost goes only into 
those features which conform to Department of Defense criteria. 

Mr. Forp. I know of a Reserve armory where certain people have 
alleged that the kind of building constructed seemed to bear very 
little relation to the use of the outfit which was to occupy it. 

Colonel Carter. General Milton, would you like to discuss your 
Reserve armories a bit? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir; I would be happy to, sir. 

I can see how in individual cases they may feel that way. Our 
armories vary from those of the National Guard, in that they had the 
early ready type of units, which is more of the type of the Active 





Army, where we have more of the service and combat-support type 
of unit, as well as the mobilization designee, that we have to train for 
the expansion of the Active Army. 

When we first started our armory program back in 1950, at just 
about the time I came on active duty, when it was just beginning to 
roll, I was baving the same headaches that the National Guard is 
having now. I thought I would lose my mind before I ever got this 
thing pried loose. 

One of our greatest difficulties was that we were trying to emulate 
the National Guard in design. We have changed our design now, and 
we have a unit type of structure which we can expand as the demand 
for the use of the building might increase. 

For instance, we go into a community and let us say we have a 
community in which we have maybe 3 or 4 units, with a total strength 
of 400 at the present time. We do not know how many men we are 
going to be training 10 years from now or 5 years from now. On our 
first plans we thought we would just go in there and put down a 
1,000-man armory. That is where we ran headlong against the Bu- 
reau of the Budget criteria. They said: 

“Oh, no, vou do not. You have to back up and be realistic about 
this thing.”’ 

So by designing the unit type of armory we can take care of 400 
now, but it can be ultimately expanded into a 2,0C0-man armory. 
We think we have an expansible system which can expand to anything 
we might impose on it. 

With respect to architecture our armories are designed with a 
smaller drill floor than the National Guard has, but with more class- 
rooms, because that is the type of instruction we have to give. Where 
we have large pieces of equipment we take care of that in a motor- 
vehicle shed, which is separate and distinct from the Reserve armory. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mituer. There is one question | would like to ask at the 
outset. Yesterday afternoon we had a sort of informal briefing of 
our whole subcommittee, and we were told that there were some new 
figures coming down from the Defense Department, which would be 
confirmed later. I saw a reference made to that in today’s paper, but 
Mr. Wigglesworth, so far as I know, has not heard anything more 
about that. Which of these figures we are discussing today are in 
that tentative overall plan? 

General Honnen. This figure appears exactly as stated in our 
justification in the plan we received yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. This figure was in that plan? 

General HonneEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. Having been in the Organized Reserves going on my 
37th year, it is not altogether new to discover that the funds run 
from hundreds of millions down to a token sum for the National 
Guard, and any for the Reserves. I used to think such results were 
perhaps the fault of Congress, but since I have been in Congress I 
find that wherever the fault rests it rests somewhere else. 

I would like for somebody to tell me this: It says here in the justi- 
fication: 

“After an analysis of reduced Reserve strength * * *” no funds 
are now asked for the Reserves. How are we not going to have a 
reduced Reserve strength if the Reserve does not get some facilities? 
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That I would really like to know. I am rather shocked to find that 
even the token amounts have fallen out so far as the Reserve is con- 
cerned on this particular budget. 


RESERVE ARMORY PROGRAM 


How much unobligated money is there in the Reserve armory 
program? 

Colonel Carter. The Reserve estimates on June 30 they will have 

$14 million unobligated. 

Mr. Mier. As I gather it, according to this statement, there 
was only $12 million ever allocated to the Reserve out of the original 
$90 million. 

Colonel Carrer. There was $29 million previous to that. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other authorizations? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituier. Out of the $90 million, only $12 million was allocated 
to the Reserve, and there was a carryover from the previous year? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. The Army National Guard got 
$37 million of it under Public Law 783; the Army Reserve has gotten 
$12 million plus $29 million or $41 million in total. 

Mr. Miuuer. And all of that has been obligated but about $13 
million? 

Colonel Carrer. There will be available on June 30 at their pres- 
ent estimates $14,363,000. 

Do you have the March 31 actual obligation figure, Colonel? 

Colonel Fowuer. The actual obligations to date are $7,997,000 for 
armories and $548,000 for land or a total of $8,545,000. 

Colonel Carrer. That is from your carryover on June 30 last 
year. What is the unobligated balance? 

Colonel Fow.er. $19.5 million unobligated as of the end of March 
for the ORC. 

Mr. Mixer. Is it contemplated in this coming fiscal year to do 
any Reserve armory building with any of that money, or 1s it frozen 
by the budget or by somebody? 

Colonel Carrer. It is not frozen. General Milton has a general 
list of what is to be built with it. 

General Mitton. We have 75 armories proposed for construction 
this coming year. The reason we are not asking for money at this 
particular moment—but we will ask to reserve the privilege of com- 
ing back under Public 783 at some later date as we build our strength— 
is that we already have a reserve from 1951 and 1952 money which is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $19 million, and we do have in the 
program now some 75 armories which are being reviewed. 

Mr. Mituer. You have 75 which are being reviewed. Are any of 
them being built? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir; ; we have 30 under construction right now. 

Mr. MI.uer. C annot we have for the record a list of the projects 
actually under way? 

General Mitton. I have it right here. 

Mr. Mixer. Could you file that in the record? 

General Mixtron. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Army reserve construction program fiscal year 1951-52 


1. The following projects in the fiscal year 1951-52 program are 


struction or contracts have been awarded: 


Location 


irst Army: 
Bronx-Yonkers, N. Y 
Hartford, Conn 
New Haven, Conn 
Springfield, Mass 
Worcester, Mass 
Trenton, N. J 
Camden, N. J 
second Army: 
Baltimore, Md 
Toledo, Ohio 
Richmond, Va 
Third Army: 
Mobile, Ala 
Raleigh, N. C.! 
Greenville, 8. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Knoxville, ‘Tenn 
Memphis, Tenn 
Fifth Army 
Lafayette, Ind . 
South Bend, Ind_. 
Topeka, Kans 
Wichita, Kans 
Lansing, Mich 
Madison, Wis.! 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Sixth Army: 
Fresno, Calif 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Santa Monica, Calif.! 
Tucson, Ariz.? 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Total under contract 
Project purchased: St. Louis, Mo 


Total 


1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 
1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 
1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 
600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 
1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 
600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 
600-nan and 1 motor-vehicle shed 


1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 
600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 
1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 


600-man 
400-man 
600-man . . 
800-man 
1,000-man 
1,000-man 


400-man - - 
600-man 
400-Man _ - 
1,000-man and 1 motor vehicle shed 
400-man 
600-man 
2 1,000-man and 1 motor vehicle shed 


| 1 400-man 


1 600-man and 1 motor vehicle shed 
1 400-man 

1 400-man 

1 400-man 

1 1,000-man 


1 1,000-man 


under con- 


Estimated 
cost 


240, 
350, 


10, 370, 
440, 


10, 810, 2 


! Expansion contemplated by National Guard in a later year 
2 Joint construction with National Guard, includes joint utilization of assembly area, classrooms, rifle 
range, kitchen, and other common-use space. 


2. The above estimated costs contain reserve for contingencies and are there- 
fore subject to adjustment upon completion of construction. 

Mr. Mitxer. And it is contemplated there will be others authorized 
and gone ahead with with this money that is already available? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. We have Army commanders now mak- 
ing a review of some 75 additional. 

Mr. Mituer. Do I understand so far as the Reserve armories are 
concerned there is no local contribution? 

General Mrutron. That is correct. It is all Federal money, unless 
they give us land. In a good many communities, they do give us 
land, and where we put them on college campuses, many times the 
colleges give us the land and also the utilities, too. 

Mr. Mituer. But there is that fundamental difference in that 
there are 25 percent or more in Federal funds required for a Reserve 
armory than for a guard armory. 

General Mintron. Yes, sir. 
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FUNDS FOR BUILDING PROGRAM OF OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Miiier. Another question I would like to ask is about the 
Air Force situation with respect to these armories. Does the Air 
National Guard come in under this program we are talking about, or 
is that before the other subcommittee? 

General Ricks. That is separate. I do not know what subcom- 
mittee it will 20 before. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, the Air Force Reserve and the Air 
National Guard are not included in this building program? 

Colonel Carrer. Except for joint utilization, and funds for that are 
not included. Where we can have joint utilization between the 
Navy and Army or the National Guard, then the funds for that 
would be included for the Army’s part in this appropriation; the 
Navy’s part would be included in the Navy’s appropriation; and all 
funds for Air Force construction would be included in their appro- 
priation. It will, I presume, go before the Air Force Subcommittee 
in the same manner as this is being presented to you. 

Mr. Mitier. These numbers we have been given are primarily 
Ground Force numbers either of the National Guard or Organized 
Reserve? ‘ 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. Are other armories included here? 

General Ricks. The Air National Guard do not have any armories, 

Mr. Miiier. What about bases and so forth? 

General Ricks. They do have bases. For the most part, they are 
civilian bases under the Air National Guard, and they use their 
hangars for drill work—move the planes out on drill night and in 
inclement weather and use them. They do not have any armories as 
such. 

Mr. Mituier. Are these all of the armories there are in this bill 
except, perhaps, for the Navy? 

Colonel Carter. That is right. I do not have the breakdown 
between the Navy and Air Force, but of the $250 million authorization 
they propose to request, the Secretary of Defense gave the Depart- 
ment of the Army for both the Reserve and National Guard $145 
million. The remaining money, about $105 million, was an authori- 
zation given to the Navy and Air Force, and they are requesting an 
appropriation from you under that authorization. I do not know the 
breakdown between the Navy and the Air Force. 

Mr. Miter. But the only way the air or sea unit comes into this 
is if there is joint use? 

Colonel Carter. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. And I suppose there are a number of cases where that 
is desirable, and then the financing or share that might be allocated to 
Air or Navy is in their appropriation and not in this appropriation. 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. 

General Mitron. I mentioned 75 armories a moment ago. You 
may be interested to know that of those 75, 16 have already been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, and of those 16, 6 are to 
expand existing facilities of the National Guard. The National 
Guard Bureau has already approved our adding on doing something 
to their particular armories so we can have joint utilization with them. 
And of the remaining 59, 19 are for possible joint use with the National 
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Guard, and 5 are joint Navy and Marine Corps. And the plan is 
already worked out for that distribution of the space and the distribu- 
tion of the money. 


JOINT UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Mitier. It seems to me, gentlemen, here is a pretty fertile 
field for economy under a proper deve lopment of this armory program 
I know there are a lot of places where relatively high rentals are being 
paid, where there are facilities in the same general locality where, 
with slight alterations or a few additions, in the end it would save the 
taxpayers a lot of money and they would have better facilities. 

I suppose the Defense Department is studying that overall situation? 

Colonel Carrer. That is the purpose of the review by G—4 and the 
Reserve Forces Facilities Committee. 

General Ricks. On this matter of the State’s contribution, of course, 
you understand why the States do not contribute, and the States have 
invested in the neighborhood of between $700 million and $1 billion 
worth of armory property of their own, belonging to them, and con- 
structed without any Federal aid whatsoever. 

Mr. Mixer. I am very familiar with that. In fact, I live in a 
small town that has a very good little guard armory, and if they 
would add 1 or 2 extra rooms at relatively small cost, it would permit 
the Reserve units to utilize them, and they would have better facilities 
than they have now. But instead of that, the Reserves have to rent 
space. I am sure in every community where there is a setup of one 
or the other, it would bear your investigation, and a little initial outlay, 
might bring about a more economical way of doing it. It seems that 

lot of those buildings are only used on certain drill nights, and it 
would be very desirable to concentrate their use. 

General Ricks. A lot of the States oppose joint utilization due to 
the fact that the governors of those States and the Adjutant Gene - 
are responsible for all property issued to the National Guard, wherea 
they are not interested in the Reserve because the Reserve has no 
obligation to them and they are not going to sign for that property. 
Therefore, they cannot have the same supply rooms and so forth, 
because they do not want anybody coming in and moving their stuff 
oul, 

Mr. Miuuer. I think there is room there for some missionary work. 
In these days of civilian defense organizations and possible emergency 
I think the governors of the States would be very glad to have any 
kind of a unit around their backyards. 

General Ricks. I believe a lot of missionary work has been done, 
and it has done a lot of good. They have cooperated in every way 
they could. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is any effort being made to encourage the joint utiliza- 
tion of facilities where Reserve units are renting space? 

General Ricks. It is done on a local basis. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me that some directive could very well go 
out from National Guard headquarters and Reserve headquarters in 
Washington requiring steps for joint use of facilities capable of joint 
use or providing for modification to permit joint use if necessary. 


81451—53—pt. 1——_-26 
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General Ricks. I do not see how the Federal Government can order 
the Governor of Florida to put somebody in a building that they built 
with all of their own money. 

Mr. Sixes. It is not a question of ordering them to do so; it is a 
matter of having the respective civilian components to get their heads 
together or a commonsense basis. You will find that most of the 
governors are not balky about suggestions of that kind. 

General Ricks. That is right. That has been done ona local basis. 
It was never done prior to a couple or three years ago, but now it is up 
to 150. 

Mr. Stxes. From the illustration given us, it is not being done 
generally. I do not see why it cannot be done as a matter of policy. 

Colonel Carter. It is being done generally, and instructions are 
out to the Army commanders, the National Guard, and through the 
National Guard Bureau to the State adjutant general not only to 
make every effort to get into this joint utilization of facilities that 
we have but an educational program has been going on as a result, 
as a matter of fact, of the hearings, I believe, before this committee 
last year. It developed that many of the National Guard armories 
were being used by the Reserve, and they were not paying any rent; 
that the State was agreeable but much preferred to get their money. 
When we find out about that, of course, the Reserve is going to pay 
a certain amount of rent for these facilities, which will help pay for 
maintenance and upkeep, and an educational program is going on. 

In addition to that, we started working last year and have this 
long-range military construction and Army civilian components 
program which has gone into each location where, through 1960, we 
have scheduled a priority list. Of course, as you well know, it is no 
good at 1960, but at least it is a plan. And each installation was 
reviewed by the Navy, Air Force, National Guard, and Reserve as 
to what further is needed and whether it could be utilized jointly. So 
a great deal is being done. 

The review indicates that out of 320 projects at 235 locations, 
almost 198 are of future interest to both the Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard. Therefore, before anything is built there, that will 
be gone into in great detail. And the Reserve Force Facilities Com- 
mittee is utilizing this to insure its being done. So, actually, besides 
what the States have done—and they have done a great deal on 
their own, a great deal more than anybody in Washington knew 
before we got into this thing —— 

General Ricks. As far back as 5 or 6 years ago. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes; and a great deal is going on on it. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON JOINT UTILIZATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Will you provide for the record some illustrations of 
the type of instructions that go out from the Washington headquarters 
to the local units to encourage them to find ways to utilize facilities 
that may be available to other units in the community so that there 
may be joint utilization? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And you will include any plans you may have for imple- 
menting that type of activity in the future? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. 
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(The following information was furnished the committee :) 


On January 2, 1953, the Department of the Army published and distributed to 
each continental Army commander; to the commanding generals in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Antilles; to each State adjutant general; to each chief of military 
districts; and to each Army member of State reserve forces facilities boards a long- 
range list of construction requirements for the Army Reserve forees. This plan 
was fully coordinated for possible joint construction or joint utilization within the 
Army between the National Guard Bureau and the Executive for Reserve and 
ROTC affairs, and between the Department of the Army and the Departments of 
the Navy and the Air Force. 

The dominant theme of the publication was joint utilization. One section of 
the program was devoted to policies and procedures which included nearly five 
pages on joint construction or utilization. Another section summarized the joint 
interest aspects of the tentative requirements with a page on analysis of joint 
interest and another on joint construction or utilization in effect. Implementing 
instructions to the States by the National Guard Bureau also drew especial atten- 
tion to these joint utilization policies. 

The following extracts from letters are examples of these instructions. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THR ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Washington 25, D. C. 


AGAC-C (M) 600.12 (23 Dee 52) G4 Suspense date Feb. 1, 1953 
AGAO-C January 2, 1953 
Subject: Long-range Army Reserve forces construction program. 
To: Commanding generals 

United States Army, Alaska 

United States Army, Pacific 

United States Army Forces, Antilles and 

Military District of Puerto Rico 

Continental Armies 

1. Reference is made to Department of the Army letter, AGAO-S 682 (23 May 
52) G4-M, May 26, 1952, subject, ‘‘Long-range ORC armory construction pro- 
gram,” 

2. Letter referenced above directed that Army commanders submit a long- 
range program of facility requirements for training the Army Reserve. Similar 
requests were made to State adjutants general. The requirements submitted by 
the Army commanders and the States have been screened and integrated into the 
inclosed Department of the Army document, “Military Construction, Army 
Civilian Components, Long-Range Army Reserve Forces Construction Program, 
December 1, 1952,’’ which has been approved for planning purposes. 

3. Two copies of the complete program are furnished each addressee. Three 
copies pertaining to each State within the Army area are also enclosed with the 
suggestion that one copy be furnished the chief of the military district, and two 
copies be given the Army member of the State reserve forces facilities boards. 
The National Guard Bureau has been directed to make distribution of copies to 
State adjutants general. 

4. The Department of the Army anticipates that the publication of this docu- 
ment will increase the effectiveness of facilities planning for the Army Reserve 
forces by: 

(a) Furnishing planning information as a basis for further development of the 
integrated requirements of the Army Reserve forces as coordinated with the 
anticipated needs of the Reserve components of the Department of the Navy and 
the Department of the Air Force. 

(b) * * * 

(a) * * * 

(d) Emphasizing the policy of the Department of Defense and of the Depart- 
ment of the Army that cooperative and aggressive action will be taken to obtain 
the maximum implementation of joint utilization of Reserve training facilities. 


5. * * * 


Q s\a\% 

7. The experience of the Department of the Army is that budget review officials 
at all levels, and particularly the Bureau of the Budget and Congressional Com- 
mittees, insist upon, and are entitled to, detailed information on each project. 
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Frequently projects are eliminated or deferred because of incomplete, inaccurate, 
or generalized supporting data. Too much attention therefore cannot be given 
to accuracy and completeness of justification forms. Where additional documents 
will obviously strengthen the request, they should be used freely. These include, 
but are not limited to, such papers as letters from commanding officers of nearby 
military installations that space is not available for Reserve activities; statements 
from headquarters of naval districts and State adjutants general that they do not 
desire to participate in joint construction (preferably with reasons); a detailed 
plan for joint participation including proposed division of facilities in space and 
time; a metropolitan plan (when two or more facilities are contemplated in the 
same city) indicating on a gridded map of the greater metropolitan area of approxi- 
mately 1 inch to the mile, the location of all Regular Military Establishments 
and of each existing Reserve facility (of all components) and the recommended 
general location of each proposed future facility and with the planned utilizing 
Reserve strength posted within each grid square or political subdivision. 

R * * * 

9. * ** 

By order of the Secretary of the Army: 

Wo. E. Beran, 
Major General, USA, 
The Adjutant General. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY AND THE AIR ForRCcE 
NATIONAL GuARD BUREAU 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
NG-ARF 
Subject: Department of the Army civilian components construction program 
To: The Adjutant General 
State of ——— 

1. Inclosed herewith is a portion of the consolidated program recently developed 
by the Department of the Army to show all proposed construction of facilities 
for the Army’s civilian components up to and including fiscal year 1960. This 
rogram was developed by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, in order that the 
Taeetaskl of the Army could present a consolidated document which could 
compete with and be coordinated with similar programs developed bv the Navv 
and the Air Force. 

9 ** * 

3. * * 

4. Attention is invited to the policies and procedures set forth on pages A-1 
through A-14 of enclosure No. 1, with particular reference to the policies on 
joint utilization set forth on pages A-6 through A-—10. 

5. As yet, there has been insufficient experience with joint construction and 
utilization to establish conclusively the extent to which these are practical. It is 
the intention of the National Guard Bureau to conform to the basic policy of 
joint utilization to the extent that it does not interfere with orderly and effective 
training of National Guard troops. It is expected that unilateral construction 
will be authorized promptly in locations where fully justified on the basis of 
economy or efficiency of operation. 

6. * * * 

Davin 8. RumpBovan, 
(For Raymond H. Fleming, Major General, Chief, National Guard Bureau). 


LONG-RANGE ARMY RESERVE FORCES CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
* * * * * * * 


POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
Miuirary Construction—ARMyY CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
1 DeceMBER 1952. 
The long-range Army Reserve forces construction program was formulated 
within the following policies and procedures, which are applicable to all federally- 
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owned buildings but are subject to appropriate modifications by the States for 
State-owned structures. 
PROGRAM PROCESSING 
* * * * * * * 


Department of Defense 
~~ 
b. The Secretary of Defense will determine the projects to be approved and 
their priority. Each new construction project for the Reserve components in- 
volving the use of Federal funds must receive the specific approval of the Reserve 
Forces Facilities Committee of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, OSD. 
* * * * * * * 


Department of the Army 

a. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Logistics, G—4, is the program director for mili- 
tary construction. Programs submitted by the National Guard Bureau and the 
Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs are reviewed and screened against each 
other by G—4. All military construction correspondence submitted for considera- 
tion of the Reserve Forces Policy Board is routed through G—4 for total Army 
coordination and integrated action. 

b. The G—4 standards of review include all criteria established by the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board, OSD. 

c. G—4 resolves joint interest in a given locality between the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve prior to submission to the Department of Defense. 

‘d. Any changes to a construction program which has been defended before 
Congress must be submitted through G—4 to the Reserve Forces Facilities Com- 
mittee of the Reserve Forces Policy Board for approval. 

* * * * * * * 


JOINT CONSTRUCTION OR UTILIZATION 
1. The Congress 


It is the intent of Congress that money authorized for construction of civilian 
component facilities make provision for “the joint utilization of such facilities by 
units of two or more such Reserve components * * * to the greatest practicable 
extent in the interest of efficiency and economy.” The Congress prohibits ex- 
penditures until the Secretary of Defense has determined that “the plan or pro- 
gram under which such facility is to be provided makes the maximum practicable 
provision for the joint utilization of such facilities.”” (Public Law 783, 81st Cong). 
2. Reserve Forces Policy Board 

a. Each Department shall create and maintain an integrated priority list of 
facilities requirements for its reserve components on a long-range planning basis 
and in such detail as will permit the maintenance of a Department of Defense 
master priority program of Reserve components facilities requirements. 

b. Requirements should be developed in close coordination with other services 
to eliminate all duplication of construction or of facilities, and should be prepared 
in the manner prescribed by the Reserve Forces Facilities Committee, Reserve 
Forces Policy Board, Office, Secretary of Defense, and forwarded to that agency 
for review and integration. 

ec. Maximum practicable use will be made of existing active facilities of the 
Regular services and of inactive or surplus facilities of the several military depart- 
ments or other governmental agencies by Reserve components of the military 
departments. 

d. Each location must be supported by a statement in writing from the other 
components that they have no facilities planned for that location. 

e. The purchase, construction, or expansion of facilities will be achieved on a 
joint basis to the fullest extent practicable, utilizing to the maximum extent 
present facilities of the various Reserve components which are not fully used and 
expanding existing facilities wherever feasible, in lieu of new acquisition. This 
concept shall extend to all Reserve facilities, including field training camps, 
ranges, storage, and administrative facilities. 

f. Whenever in any expansion of the Armed Forces, including the Reserve 
components thereof, it becomes necessary to dispossess or relocate permanently 
housed units of the Reserve components not mobilized, the dispossessing agency 
shall provide for replacement facilities equal to those from which dispossessed or 
provide facilities acceptable to the Department having cognizance over such 
dispossessed Reserve unit(s). The foregoing provisions of this paragraph shall 
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not apply in the case of the dispossessing of a tenant who has been permitted use 
of space on a temporary or interim basis pending acquisition by that tenant of 
exclusive or sole use space. 

g. The “host”? Department should finance the field at large (the joint or com- 
mon use items) and each service finance its sole-use facilities. It is considered 
that the host service should provide the master planning, and utilities, and services, 
including roads, sidewalks, etc., to the edge of the sole-use structure (normally 
considered to be within 5 feet of the sole-use structure). 

h. Unresolved joint interest projects between the Army, Navy, or Air Force 
will be submitted to the Reserve Forces Policy Board for decision. 


8. Department of the Army 


a. Each facility must provide for joint utilization, joint construction, or joint 
expansion of an existing facility to the fullest extent practicable. 

Joint utilization includes the sharing of existing facilities, and continuing 
efforts will be made to provide facilities for small numbers of personnel by alloca- 
tion of space in existing buildings. This allocation should be by written agree- 
ments which provide for an appropriate prorating of fixed overhead expenses. 

ce. Before construction is programed for an Army Reserve component, the 
component must determine what other Armed Forces reservists are in the locality 
in numbers too small to undertake their own construction and yet who are paying 
rent for training facilities. Provision will be made early in construction planning 
to issue permits for adequate space to these smaller groups. The numbers of 
such tenants shall be included in the strength used to justify the proposed facility 
in order that the size may be adequate. 

d. In all cases where Government-owned facilities are presently being used or 
where Army, Navy, or Air Force posts or bases are close by, new construction 
will not be programed until such facilities have been shown to be inadequate, 
impracticable, and/or uneconomical for use and expansion. 

e. Joint construction may take the form of a complete wing to another building 
or a separate building on an adjacent side. Where plans contemplate separate 
buildings, every effort will be made to utilize jointly a single heating plant, 
assembly hall, rifle range, kitchen, vehicle storage building, and other similar 
facilities. 

f. In each instance where joint interest is shown on the published program, 
the Army member of the appropriate State reserve facilities board will be asked to 
recommend to the board that a detailed survey be made of the location where the 
project is proposed. A contract should not be awarded for construction at these 
locations until the board report has been received and analyzed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

g. Construction contracts involving joint construction will not be awarded 
until the National Guard Bureau and the Executive for Reserve and ROTC 
Affairs have a written agreement, approved by G—4. This agreement must be 
signed by the State, with the National Guard Bureau securing the signature. 

h. When program procedures have determined that joint construction is fea- 
sible: 

(1) Army National Guard and Army Reserve joint interest will be resolved by 
the Department of Army before submission to the Reserve Forces Policy Board. 

(2) National Guard and Army Reserve projects eventually scheduled for the 
same location will be adjusted so as to place both projects in the same fiscal year 
and thus highlight joint interest at an early stage in program development. 

(3) The joint construction project will receive priority over projects in the 
same fiscal year built for only one component. This applies to joint projects 
with Navy and Air Force as well as Army National Guard—Army Reserve projects. 

(4) Approval may be granted by the Department of Army for unilateral con- 
struction at a joint interest location under the following conditions: 

(a) The initial constructing component authorizes and plans a later expansion 
to the project by the other Reserve component. This includes obtaining authori- 
tative written permission and adequate site and facilities engineer planning prior 
to construction. 

(b) The later constructing Reserve component can build only as an expansion 
to the building erected earlier (‘‘a’’ above). 

i. Duplication of facilities between the National Guard and the Army Reserve 
normally will be resolved on the following basis: 

(1) Where strength figures of each agency justifies a 600-man or larger armory, 
each agency budgets for its own requirements. Strength will be projected to the 
estimated completion time of the project. 
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(2) Where one agency has the predominating requirement based on strength 
figures that agency will program to include requirements of the other agency with 
a transfer of funds being accomplished when one agency is selected to construct 
for both. It is not contemplated that a joint project will be constructed for a 
combined requirement larger than 1,000. 

(3) Where requirements are equal and two armories cannot be supported, the 
budgeting agency will be decided by mutal agreement. 

j. Where construction is an expansion, the agency needing the new facility 
will plan and budget for the expansion. The agency to accomplish construction 
will be determined by agreement, with final approval of construction plans resting 
with the host agency. 

k. The National Guard Bureau or the executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs 
will immediately suspend execution of any phase of armory construction when 
either of the offices becomes aware of construction duplication in any area. 
Notification of the duplication of facilities with action taken and recommendations 
vill be submitted to G4 who will take the following action: 

(1) Present to the Reserve Forces Policy Board, OSD, in the event the Depart- 
ment of Navy or the Department of Air Force is involved. 

(2) Resolve duplication between the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve by: 

(a) Consolidation of both requirements into one facility 

(b) Elimination of one facility. 

(c) Authorizing dual construction in those areas which clearly can support 
two armories. 

1. Until such time as the Reserve Forces Policy Board publishes policies for 
the execution of joint construction, the Department of Army proposes to follow 
the following policies in planning joint construction with either the Navy or 
the Air Force. 

(1) Primary interest—Primary interest in construction of a Reserve forces 
facility is assigned the Department having the greatest number of Reserve 
members and units qualified to utilize the facility, unless other mutually agreeable 
considerations dictate a change to this basic agreement. 

(2) Common use.—The Department having primary interest (host Department) 
will plan, budget, and construct for the exclusive features required by that 
Department and for all features to be shared in common-with the other Depart- 
ment (tenant Department). 

(3) Exclusive use.—The tenant Department will report to the host Department 
the features required for exclusive use by the tenant Department, and, based 
upon cost estimates in square feet furnished by the host Department, the tenant 
Department will budget for these features. Where construction is undertaken 
by the host Department, funds for construction will be transferred from the 
tenant Department to the host Department upon call of the host Department. 

* * * ** * * * 
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SLOWDOWN 





RATHER THAN CURTAILMENT OF PROGRAM 








Mr. Stxes. Now let me ask whether the present curtailment—and 
it certainly appears to me that this proposed program is a curtailment 
when you consider the presentation that has been made to this com- 
mittee in prior years—is this curtailment a cutback, or is it a slowdown? 

Colonel Carrer. It is a slowdown, I would say. 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there no plan to cut back the National Guard facili- 
ties and Reserve facilities as originally presented to us; do you propose 
to build them up as fast as they can properly be built and as they may 
be required? Is that a correct statement? 

Colonel Carter. That is definitely correct. That is why General 
Milton stated he was not asking for money now, because in his plans 
for next year he has sufficient funds to carry them out, but he will be 
in asking for more money to continue the program. 

As you see, we have a long-range program here through 1960, and 
eventually it will be needed. 
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General Ricks. We feel that on the guard side we could utilize more 
money, but I do not remember why we were being cut back somewhere 
along the line. 

Colonel Carter. It was in the review between the Secretary of 
Defense’s Office, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Army. Slowdown 
is the proper term. I can say this, that the Department of the Army 
did not issue any guidelines which cut this back; it was as a result of 
various guidelines we received, as I think General Honnen can bear 
me out, from various sources. 

General Honnen. That is correct. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the original budget as submitted on project 
1210, object classification 01, there was an actual expenditure of 
$99,018 in fiscal year 1952 and estimated in fiscal year 1953 an ex- 
penditure of $698,472 and proposed for fiscal year 1954, $1,208,995. 
On the basis of those actual expenditures and estimates, the average 
number of employees for fiscal year 1952 was 22, estimated for 1953 
was 152, and the estimate for 1954 was 264. 

Turning to the resubmitted budget under the same object classifi- 
cation, it shows for fiscal year 1953 the estimate was $573,096; for 
fiscal 1954, $975,974. The change in the average number of employees 
estimated for 1953 was 125 and for fiscal year 1954, 213. 

What effect will those reductions in personnel have on this program? 

Colonel Carrer. Those figures are based on percentages of the land 
and construction costs in the nature of overhead, and they have been 
reduced more or less in proportion to the reduction in the request for 
funds. 

Mr. Forp. You figure your employees based on the number of 
dollars you expect to handle during the year? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. With the slowdown in the program, there was a corre- 
sponding reduction in personnel? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Are the most of these employees in Washington or out 
in the field? 

General Honnen. They are all in the field. 

Colonel Fow.er. The employees of the Corps of Engineers who do 
the engineer work and supervision work are in the field, and the per- 
centage of their time spent on the Reserve program is prorated against 
the cost of that program. 


PROPER UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Mixurr. There is one other general observation I would like 
tomake. I do not know whether the Department of Defense has had 
occasion to make a survey of armory facilities either Federal or State, 
throughout the country, but if such a survey has been made recently, 
I would be interested in knowing whether they have found any appre- 
ciable amount of unused space. It has been the result of what I have 
seen and observed in communities that I have had occasion to visit, 
that when once you get an armory or proper housing for a military 
outfit, the tendency of the outfit is to grow up to me et it and fill the 
building. That is one reason why I think this armory program is a 
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very important one for the overall picture, regardless of whether it 
be the Reserve, National Guard, or under whatever auspices. 

Is there any evidence of a wasting of the facilities anywhere that 
has come to the attention of any of you gentlemen? 

General Ricks. Not to me. We have been woefully lacking for 
years and years. We find we have a requirement for 2,780 armories 
now and have 1,254. 

Mr. Miuuer. | know of one instance in my own State, for instance, 
where, through political influence rather than anything else, because 
other communities were getting armories, they determined to build 
an armory in a particular county where there were no National Guard 
troops at all. Today that armory is crammed full, and they really 
need more space. ‘The very fact that an armory was built there 
produced a very good unit, and it has paid big dividends over the 
years. 

General Ricks. It is awfully hard to recruit them unless you do have 
an armory. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, thank you, gentlemen, 
very much for your fine testimony. 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1953. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
WITNESSES 

MAJ. GEN. HUGH M. MILTON II, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

B. E. PETHTAL, CHIEF, BUDGET AND STATISTICS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

LT. COL. A. H. PARKER, CHIEF, LEGISLATIVE AND STATISTICAL 
BRANCH, ACOFS, G-1 

LT. COL. GORDON F. THOMAS, O&T DIVISION, RESERVE COMPO- 
NENTS BRANCH, ACOFS, G-3 

MRS. LAURA GRAY, CHIEF, CIVILIAN COMPONENTS UNIT, OQMG 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Amounts available for obligations 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 


Actual, 1952 





Appropriation or estimate... . . $73, 000, 000 $102, 909, 000 
Transferred to “Military pe srsonnel, Army” pursuant to 66 
Stat. 79... é — 30, 300, 000 
Transferred (pursu: ant to 63 Stat. 585) from— 
“Army Reserve Offic ers’ Training mee" heii $19, 221, 488 


“Organized Reserves’”’......-.. , ae ..| 66,392,349 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. se val 85, 613, 837 2, 700, 000 102, 909, 000 
Prior-year balance available Keanhie 52, 881, 067 
Balance transferred to “Military personnel, Army” pursuant 
to 66 Stat. 79 gee anak as aoe seta , 500, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. __---_-- ade as 1, 523 779 
Total available for obligation... é iad ; 85, 615, 360 87, 081, 846 102, 909, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year. -- — 52, 881, 067 béieahiae b 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- _ 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year) sou , 545, 067 
Obligations incurred -: . cancostccnsiont:.. Saree 85. 536, 77 2, 909, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps’’.. .| 7, 158, 319 
“Organized Reserves” +4: 26, 077, 7 


PS Se nwoccecotcsbscnccentdecss 65, 970, 411. 85, 536, 779 102, 909, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Estimate, | Estimate, 


Description | Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


1. Reserve personnel requirements, AR $48, 493, 451 $67, 373, 000 $80, 970, 000 
2. Reserve personnel requirements, ROTC 17, 449, 604 18, 163, 000 21, 939, 000 


Total, direct obligations 65, 943, 145 5, 536, 000 2, 909, 000 


ORLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


1. Reserve personnel requirements, AR 
2. Reserve personnel requirements, ROTC 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 27, 266 779 


' 


lotal obligations 65, 970, 411 85, 536, 779 2, 909, 000 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

General Honnen. The Army is ready to proceed with the justifica- 
tions for Reserve personnel requirements. The opening statement 
will be made ,by; the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, Gen- 
eral Milton. 

Mr. Forp. General Milton, will you proceed with your statement, 
please. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Mitton. Upon my first appearance before this subcom- 
mittee last year, | expressed my trepidation of adequately portraying 
the Army Reserve program which was, and I believe still is, basic to 
our national defense. Furthermore, I expressed the hope that from 
the 586,767 persons who were inducted into the Army during fiscal 
year 1951—the bulk of whom have returned to civilian status but with 

Reserve obligation—we would be able to induce sufficient numbers 
to participate in units to build the unit strength to a total end strength 
for fiscal year 1953 of 250,000, which was authorized by the Congress. 
Unfortunately, this hope has not been realized. On the contrary, 
despite our very sincere and aggressive efforts to indoctrinate return- 
ing reservists with their Reserve obligation and the benefits to them- 
selves as well as to the necessity for a strong and virile Reserve, the 
numbers who have volunteered have been disappointingly small. In 
addition, the attrition from those whose terms of enlistment have 
expired has been heavier than anticipated. As a consequence, despite 
the fact that several thousand returnees per month have volunteered 
for assignment, the losses have continued to exceed the gains. Many 
thousands of nonprior service enlistees have been placed on extended 
active duty when their local Selective Service boards classified them 
for induction. This, of course, has benefited the active Army but 
has at the same time detracted from the Reserve strength. The more 
favorable factors are that since December 31, 1952, the monthly net 
loss in paid strength has been materially reduced and we are hopeful 
that the percentage of returnees who will volunteer for active Reserve 
participation can be materially increased. It is apparent that losses 
due to expiration of enlistment will be lower in fiscal year 1954 since 
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the effects of the involuntary extension of Reserve enlistments for 
1 year by Executive order following Korea have passed. In effect, 
this extension doubled the normal attrition during the calendar year 
1952. Of course, those returnees who do volunteer for assignment 
incur a 3-year active participation obligation in order to qualify for 
transfer to the Standby Reserve so that the attrition should decrease 
for the next 3 years with a cumulative increase during the same period. 

We are hopeful that as a result of intensive recruiting efforts sup- 
ported by national prestige advertising and the showing of a newly 
produced film—which, I believe, is tops in its field and will, by its 
clear explanation of the Reserve obligation and benefits to the indi- 
vidual, assist in securing a higher participation rate. 

The last but not least important factor affecting future strength in 
units is the mandatory progression policy. Under this policy all units 
which were activated on January 1, 1953, are required to attain a 
minimum of 50 percent table of organization and equipment officer 
strength and cadre enlisted strength by September 30, 1953. Unit 
commanders have been notified that they must attain this strength to 
preserve their units. As a result, more effort is being made by unit 
commanders, assisted in every way possible by instructor personnel, to 
contact returning reservists with the view to inducing greater partici- 
pation. 

Under the current funding program approved for the Army Reserve, 
the end strength fiscal year 1953 is 135,000, of whom 51,000 are 
officers. 

The budget now before you provides for an end strength fiscal year 
1954 of 61,000 officers and 149,000 enlisted personnel. The funds 
requested are based on the mean strength and proven participation 
rates, both for inactive duty training and active duty for training. 
Active duty for training is also provided for 7,000 students in Army 
Reserve schools and for 1,000 technical specialists for training with 
both the National Guard and Army Reserve units. Training at 
schools is provided for 6,900 officers and 5,100 enlisted personnel. 

The Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is the basic source of 
procurement of junior officers for the Army Reserve and the Regular 
Army. The National Guard also obtains some officers from this 
source. 

With a fiscal year 1951 stated Army requirement of 22,000 officers, 
10,021 or 46 percent of the requirement were actually appointed as 
commissioned officers. The requirement of fiscal year 1952, which 
was based upon the Army mobilization plan, was increased to 23,200 
with 14,258 or 61 percent being actually appointed. The fiscal year 
1954 requirement remains at 23,200 and it is estimated that 17,000 or 
73 percent will be appointed. 

The senior division of the ROTC is designed for college-level 
instruction and is divided into the basic course—normally for freshmen 
and sophomores—and the advanced course—normally for juniors and 
seniors. 

Funds are requested in this estimate for the Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps for 295 senior division institutions with a total initial 
enrollment of 161,400 students and for the junior division—composed 
of 133 units with 5 MJC, 34 MI, 94 HS (261 high schools)—with a 
total enrollment of 60,000. In addition, 54 units established under 
the provisions of section 55c of the National Defense Act of 1916 will 
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receive relatively immaterial support. For the senior division ROTC, 
funds are requested for 6 weeks summer camp training for 19,000 
advanced course students during July 1953 and 22,900 such students 
during June 1954. 

The estimates before you for the Army Reserve and the Army 
ROTC are based on the stated estimated strengths and are essential 
if these strengths are to be maintained. 

There are many details embodied in the submitted budget estimates 
which I have not covered in these opening remarks. _ I sincerely hope 
that I may be able to explain them by answer to your queries. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Milton, for giving this 
concise presentation on the Reserve personnel requirements for the 
Army. 

1953 APPROPRIATION 


To set the record straight, could you tell us what the appropriation 
was for the fiscal year 1953? 

General Muitron. Yes. Actually, the appropriation was $73 
million. Previous to that time, Mr. Chairman, we had what we 
called multiple-year moneys. Our summer camps split the fiscal year, 
as you well recognize, and in 1951 the Congress started giving us 
multiple-year money; giving us half of the next year so we would not 
have to worry about whether we would have the moneys to carry our 

‘amps in July, August, and September of the succeeding year. That 
continued until last year, when Mr. Scrivner in this subcommittee 
asked me specifically if we could get by on one year money if the 
appropriation were made in January of the year, and I told him of 
course we could. So they converted from the multiple-year money to 
the single-vear money. Hence, last year, we transferred $52,881,067 
from the multiple-year program to the single-year program which, 
when added to the $73 million appropriated, made an availability of 
approximately $125 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So your availability of appropriation for the current 
fiscal year in total was about $125 million? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 


1954 BUDGET AND ESTIMATED STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. What was the request for this program in the original 
budget submitted in January of this year? 

General Mitton. $116 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are you rounding that off? 

General Mitton. Yes. I can give you the specific figure, 

Mr. Forp. I think that it would be helpful. 

General Mitton. $116,636,000. 

Mr. Forp. In the presentation today on the budget now submitted, 
the figure is what? 

General Mitton. $102,909,000. 

Mr. Forp. What was the strength anticipated under the original 
budget submitted? 

General Mitton. 250,000. 

Mr. Forp. And the anticipated strength under the resubmitted 
budget? 
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General Mitron. 210,000. 

Mr. Forp. What w as the original budget request for the fiscal year 
1953 for this program? 

General Mitton. We will have to furnish that to you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

(The information requested in as follows:) 


Appropriation or estimate fiscal year 1953, $115,486,000. 

Mr. Forp. Also supply for the record the estimated strength for 
the fiscal year 1953 under the original request. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Army Reserve outgoing inactive duty strength, 270,000. 
ROTC senior division enrollment, 147,000. 


SOURCE OF PERSONNEL IN RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Could you show for the record the source of all your 
personnel in the Reserve program? From what source do you get men 
into the Reserve program? 

General Mitton. That is very easy for me to give, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do so, please. 

General Miuron. We have mainly two sources. Of course, the first 
one is nonprior-service enlisted man who joins the unit but is still 
vulnerable to the draft. 

Mr. Forp. For how long a period does he enlist? 

General Miron. It is a 3-year enlistment, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does he have the option of going into the Army, on 
active duty, directly from the Reserve program? 

General Mitron. Yes. He may request that he be ordered to 
active duty in his Reserve capacity, and that is usually the way it is 
done, and when he is ordered to active duty as a reservist he carries 
his rank or grade with him. 

Mr. Forp. When he comes out of his 2-year active duty period, 
he has a Reserve obligation? 

General Miron. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Does the prior service he has had, before going on active 
duty, count against the remainder of his obligation upon release from 
active duty? 

General Mitton. Not upon the remainder, sir, but upon the total. 
The men who came out to us this year, of which we estimate there 
were 533,000, are what we choose to call the 5-year reservists. They 
were taken in under the public law of 1948 as amended in 1950. 
They were taken in for 2 years, after which they came out and had 
5 years to serve as a reservist. 

The law further states that if that man coming out with his 5-year 
reserve obligation serves 3 years of that Reserve obligation i in a unit, 
he completely liquidates Me military obligation. Under the present 
law, which we call Public Law 51, enacted June 19, 1951, the man 
after serving 2 years comes out with a 6-year obligation 

Now, both of these men, if they do not serve in a unit, are ready 
reservists for 5 or 6 years, respectively, subject to the call of the 
President upon the declaration of an emergeucy. If they serve in a 
unit for their first 3 years, they are likewise in the Ready Reserve 
subject to the call of ‘the President, but the 6- year reservist and the 
5-year reservist too —if he stays on after his 3 years in a Reserve unit 
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passes to the Standby Reserve where he is not recalled except by an 
act of the Congress. 

Mr. Forp. What is the other? 

General Honnen. I do not know whether your original question 
was answered. 

Mr. Forp. By indirection. It should be followed up by this: In 
other words, for someone who went into a Reserve component volun- 
tarily, before being called by the draft or going on active duty, that 
time that he originally served in a Reserve unit wipes out part of his 
obligation for service in the Reserve subsequent to release from active 
duty? 

General Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. So he has not lost anything? 

General Mitton. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. He does not lose any of his overall obligation by serving 
part of his time before a call to active duty? 

General Mitton. That is right. 

Prior active duty service in a Reserve unit counts against the total 
reserve requirement. 

Mr. Forp. What is the other source of your Reserve? 

General Mitton. The man who comes off of active duty. 

Mr. Forp. In your opening statement you said that those who 
have come from active duty, the numbers, have been disappointingly 
small. Can you give us your best analysis of why that is? 

General Miiron. Of course, I may say there is a drag in the time 
from their separation from active duty to their entrance into the 
Reserve program. We have tried to estimate that in terms of months. 
At one time we thought it would take 3 months. Now we are inclined 
to believe that 6 months is more nearly the time. They are tired. 
They want to get out of uniform. They do not want anything else 
to do with the Army, but we do find that after a period of 6 months 
a good many of them begin to come down to the armories and after 
a while join the unit. There is also a provision in Public Law 
476, paragraph 232 (g) (2)—I believe that is correct, but you can 
check me if | am wrong—which says that it is the intent of the Con- 
gress that no man shall be twice called into hazardous duty until all 
others who have not shared shall likewise participate. Hence, the 
man who has been unducted and he comes back says, ‘‘Why should 
I go and join a unit and participate when there is a large number of 
people out here who have never been called to active duty, and 
before they will ever tap me again these people are going to have to 
serve.” 

Mr. Forp. Do you feel that that is a major factor in your lack of 
participation? 

General Mitton. I am certain it is, sir. 


LOSSES EXCEEDING GAINS 


Mr. Forp. In your opening statement the statement is made that 
losses have continued to exceed the gains. Will you give us some 
figures to indicate just exactly what you mean? 

General Mitton. Well, sir, our attrition losses due to expiration 
term of enlistment in mid-195?2 ran from 2,000 to 2,500 a month. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words you lost that many more from your 
Reserve program than you actually gained? 

General Miuron. That was net in those particular figures. Now, 
since June 1952, our aterition has gone way up. 

Mr. Forp. Attrition? 

General Mitton. That is our losses; yes. Our losses in February 
of this year were approximately 10,000. That is for the overall 
Reserve, not just in the paid status. Those who are coming into the 
Reserve structure, into a paid status primarily, are not adequate to 
make up for those tremendous losses. My point is that the losses 
are beginning to taper off in the paid status and if we can increase 
the percentage of participation then we hope to reverse this tendency 
of the losses exceeding the gains. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us some figures on a month-by-month 
basis? 

General Mitton. I have them right here, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be vossible to submit those for the record? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Have you projected that—you must have—for the 
budget you are seeking for the fiscal year 1964, and if you have, 
could you show that projection through June 30, 1954, on a month- 
to-month basis? 

General Miiton. We can do that for you. We have the backup 
data to give you that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Separations of enlisted catamaran fecnt year 1951 to fiscal year 1953 


Fiscal Percent Fiseal | Percent Fiscal Percent | Fiscal 
Month a year 1951| ETS of | year 1952; ETS of | year 1953| ETS of | year 1954 
; } number | total sep-| number | total sep-| number | total sep-| number 
| STS jarations'| of ETS jarations'| of ETS |arations!| of ETS 2 


| 
July , 311 69. 03 26 20 5, | 74, 42 
August ; | : 35. 64 236 5. 92 , 7 76. 36 
September . -| 550 | 21. 06 607 . 28 | 5, 7 76. 70 | 
| 
} 


October 15. 31 | 924 26. 76 9,019 | 79. 32 
November 63 | 923 35. 08 , 5s 81. 89 
December 3 5. 99 | 1, 159 5. 52 | 8, QUE 76. 13 | 
January §2} 2,311 55. 10 4 71. 83 | 
February - . ---- 2 - 2 . 74 | 2, 389 57. 29 » | 68. 40 | 
March . ci . 96 3, 212 51. 12 

April anes . 88 3, 624 57. 14 

May inate dinmadamsdial 84 2, 842 | 55. 10 | 

June. . ; 44 | 4, 087 | 9.61 | 


PNNNHNPNNNNNPS 


S 


! Percent expiration term of service to all causes of separation. 
? Projected separations, expiration term of service. 


EXTENSION OF ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Is there any extension of the enlistment contract as far 
as the Reserves are concerned at the present time in the Army? 

General Mitton. There is no mandatory extension, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I know that there is the permissive one based on the 
order of the President, but is that actually in operation at the present 
time? There is no Executive order of the President out. 

General Mitton. No, sir. 
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PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What kind of advertising are you conducting and what 
do you contemplate you will do to increase your Reserve personnel 
setup? 

General Miiron. Currently—and maybe you have seen it, sir, in 
the Sunday supplements of the metropolitan newspapers—we have a 
national campaign pointing out to the reservists their obligation to 
serve, the inducements thereto, which are pay and retirement points, 
and decreasing vulnerability, the last of which seems to be the most 
receptive to them. 

We. also have in the hands of every military district chief for dis- 
tribution to unit commanders, and in the hands of many unit com- 
manders, mats for local advertising, and we have funds available and 
distributed to Army commanders and down to district chiefs for 
insertion in local papers. The separation centers give them a very 
thorough indoctrination. They are told of their Reserve obligations 
and then we hand them a brochure which is captioned Security for 
Yourself and for Your Country. We have two films, Everybody’s 
Army, and Double Duty American, the last of which is just now being 
released to commercial theaters, and for service clubs and for use in 
the separation centers, and we are currently getting out at the request 
of industry a packet in which we say, “Here are the facts.” We are 
giving to the manufacturers and industrialists generally this packet 
which includes Public Law 478, Public Law 51, the brochure that I 
have mentioned, and a little pamphlet on Questions and Answers 
which the business man normally asks his employees. 

Mr. Forp. Who pays for these advertisements that are in the 
Sunday supplements? 

General Mitton. We do. We have the sum of $300,000 for fiscal 
vear 1954. Last year it was $361,000. 

Mr. Forp. In 1953 it was how much? 

General Mitton. $361,000. This year it is $300,000. 

Mr. Forp. Who pays for this material that is distributed as you 
indicated? 

General Mitton. We do, sir, out of those moneys. 

Mr. Forp. That is your total budget? 

General Mitton. That is our total budget. 

Mr. Forp. For the promotion of your Reserve program? 

General Mitton. Yes. One factor which in my considered opinion 
has slowed us up was the freezing of those publicity funds at the time 
we thought it was very vital to get the word out to the returning 
reservists. They were suspended for a period of 90 days. 

Mr. Forp. Could you at this point, even though those funds are 
not requested in this part of the budget, give us a breakdown here 
of how that $300,000 would be expended? Could you do that at 
this point? 

General Mitton. If I may refer to the maintenance and operation 
budget which will come up for consideration at.a later date, we are 
distributing $59,000 to our zone of interior armies—those are the 6 
armies—and they are distributed according to the requested amounts 
of the Army commanders; $1,000 goes to overseas commands and 
the remaining $240,000 is broken down for what we call technical 
services: Radio, $20,000; brochures, $35,000; television, $40,000; 
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newspaper advertisements, $50,000; posters, $15,000; motion pic- 
tures, $80,000. 

Mr. Forp. And the motion picture cost of $80,000 includes this 
new film which you think is going to be highly effective? 

General Mitton. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How is that film to be used? 

General Mitton. We had 100 copies of the film made. We have 
sent those out to the film distribution centers for use by any unit 
commander, any service club, any regular Army installation, with 
particular emphasis on the separation centers, for the purpose of 
indoctrinating a man when he comes off of active duty with his 
Reserve obligation. We have just made an agreement to have it shown 
at commercial theaters. 


EFFECT OF MANDATORY PROGRESSION POLICY 


Mr. Forp. You have not had any experience under this mandatory 
progression policy that is starting January 1 of this year? 

General Mitron. It is rather spotted. Some unit commanders 
are reporting great success. I had a report from one on last Saturday 
down in Georgia, where his participation was 86 percent. It pleased 
me so much that I cannot help but retain that figure. Two of our 
armies at the last report, which was a spot report, were up. The other 
4 were just holding their own. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give for the record an explanation of just how 
this will work; in other words, you have w arned them all the ‘y have 
to be up to 50 percent by September 30, 1953' 

General Mitron. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. If they are not, the unit is automatically dropped from 
the program? 

General Miuron. Either dropped or shifted to some other locality 
where there is the strength to support it, or in certain instances units 
may be combined. 

Mr. Forp. What happens if you have a unit at city X where there 
is a Reserve armory and you find that your unit is not up to the 
mandatory strength? 

General Mitron. The Army commander there then reviews the 
unit structure and ascertains if there is not a different type of unit 
which can be better adjusted to the local conditions. For instance, 
it is conceivable you might have an engineering unit in a certain 
locality where there would not be enough engineers, enlisted and 
officers, to support that engineering unit, but we may need an infantry 
unit and there may be enough infantry officers in that locality to 
support the unit. 

Mr. Forp. Is it conceivable we might have a Reserve armory at a 
place where you did not have the unit up to strength to meet this 
requirement? 

General Mitton. It is possible, but rather improbable, due to the 
planning on the armories. That is all taken into account when we 
decide to place an armory in a certain locality. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any experience to indicate that in those 
communities where you have armories, attendance or participation is 
satisfactory, and in those cases where you do not have an armory it 
is the opposite? 


31451—53—pt. 1——-27 
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General Miuron. I cannot give you objective data. I probably 
could if I went back to the office and studied it, but subjectively we 
think the armory enhances the position of the Reserve in the locality. 
It is always a question of which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 
We know that the armory enhances the prestige of the reservist, and 
there is more of a tendency to get in and participate, but at the same 
time, we never give them the armory until we can see a certain degree 
of participation to justify it. 

Mr. Forp. I presume next year when you submit your budget you 
will have complete objective data? 

General Miron. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Which will show these figures. 

General Miron. I think that we could give them to you even 
now, but I doubt that they would be sufficiently conclusive. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. On page 3 of your statement in the second full para- 
graph, I am in a little doubt as to what the situation is. You say: 


With a fiscal year 1951 stated Army requirement of 22,000 officers, 10,021, or 
46 percent of the requirement, were actually appointed as commissioned officers. 

Why were not the total of 22,000 appointed as commissioned 
officers? 

General Mitton. We were told to shoot for the production of 22,000 
officers as our goal. That year our production from ROTC was only 
10,000, which was 46 percent of what the Army said to me they had 
to have out of ROTC. Then I started building toward that, and 
naturally we could not reach it until the 4-year period had passed by, 
but next year it was increased to 23,200, which is still our goal, and 
we are hoping we will reach it within another year or two. Those 
figures were merely cited to show you that first the requirement has 
been increased by 1,200 officers. Secondly, we are coming nearer 
reaching the requirement than we ever have before. 

Mr. Miutuer. Are you speaking now of the Army solely; not the 
Navy or the Air Force? 

General Mitton. Yes, just the Army. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1954 the figure remains at 23,200, and 
you anticipate 17,000 or 73 percent? 

General Mitton. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is the percentage expected to increase in the years hence? 

General Mitton. Yes. Each year we get a little closer to our 
requirements, and we are doing that by various’ means. I imagine 
it is too detailed for your record here, one of which is a higher degree 
of selectivity between the sophomore and the junior year, and of 
course, the increasing numbers that come up—really it is increasing 
number rather than selectivity, but selectivity gives us better quality 
and the increased numbers gives us greater quantity. We think that 
we get better quality as well as quantity. 

Mr. Forp. You have 295 senior division institutions for the fiscal 
year 1954. 

General Mitton. Correct. 
Mr. Forp. How does that compare with the fiscal year 1953? 
General Miztron. The same, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Those are all colleges and universities throughout the 
United States? 

General Mitton. They are not all senior colleges, sir. There are 
9 of them that are junior colleges and there are 31 MI’s at which 
we give MS-1 and MS-2 below the college level. 


LIMITED SUPPORT FOR MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. What are these 54 units established under section 55 (c) 
of the National Defense Act of 1916? 

General Mitron. That particular provision of the National Defense 
Act said that we may give limited support to institutions which at 
their own expense want to engage in military training. A typical 
example of that type of institution is Bolles School in ~ Jacksonv ille, 
Fla. Another is the Schreiner Institute at San Antonio, Tex. They 
defray the costs. Incidentally, the Washington high schools are 55 (c) 
They defray the major costs—personnel, uniforms, and all we provide 
them with are arms and a little target material. 

Mr. Forp. Are those schools different from the regular high school 
ROTC programs? 

General Mitton. Yes, quite a bit. In the high school type pro- 
gram we provide the personnel and we provide the uniforms as well 
as the arms. 

Mr. Forp. Did you say that the Washington, D. C., high schools 
were in the section 55(c) program? 

General Mitton. Yes. In fact, the fact that they may be aca- 
demic high schools has nothing whatsoever to do with their military 
classification. 

Mr. Forp. Why is the Washington school system not in the regular 
ROTC program? 

JUNIOR ROTC PROGRAM 


General Mitron. I think it has been entirely a matter of dollars, 
more than anything else. Currently, the Army would rather not 
expand its junior ROTC program. It has been our contention for 
some time that a junior ROTC program, while it is primarily military 
training, as military training it ought to be shared by all services 
rather than for the Army to carry the entire burden. Furthermore, 
we have no call upon a lad who finishes a junior ROTC school. In 
other words, he comes on through high school, he may have had 4 
years of military training, but when he gets through he may go to 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and for that reason we have 
always felt that it ought to be an interservice program rather than one 
limited to the Army. That is primarily because of ouc personnel. 
We do not have the people to distribute to these units. 

Mr. Forp. I gather then that the Army is the impediment because 
of financial reasons to the expansion of the junior ROTC program. 

General Mitron. Personne] and money; yes 

Mr. Sixes. General, I have been advised you do not want additional 
junior ROTC units because of the fact that although such training 
is good for a boy it does not, from the standpoint of the military serv- 
ices, produce results comparable to other programs. 

General Mitton. That is correct. 
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Mr. Srxes. You are not planning to expand the program, and you 
are not asking for more money; is that right? 

General Miron. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you asking for any more junior ROTC units this 
year? 

General Mitton. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true that after a boy graduates from a junior 
ROTC unit, the most credit be can anticipate is for 1 year of ROTC 
when he goes to vollage? 

General Mitton. He can get 2, sir, but generally it is left to the 
discretion of the P. M.S. and T. and the school] authorities. A good 
many of the schools will not give him any credit. That is our objec- 
tion to our MI program, where we give MS~-1 and MS-2 for junior and 
senior years in high school. 

Mr. Sixes. Could not the Department of Defense be a stabilizing 
influence in determing how much credit a boy is goiag to receive for 
junior ROTC work when he goes on to college? 

General Mitron. Mr. Sikes, perhaps I had better say—— 

Mr. Stkes. You assign the P. M.S. and T.’s. 

General Mitton. That is correct, but the educator says, and this 
is true academically for the other courses of military, anything taken 
at the high-school level is not a college-credit course. Let us take an 
instance like VMI, which is a senior college, and a boy comes from an 
institution where he has had 4 years of military instruction, 2 of which 
are MS-1 and MS-2, the last 2 vears in high school. VMI does not 
give him credit for that. They make him start all over again. Texas 
A. & M. does exac tly the same thing, and hence we find double expend- 
iture of money in those instances. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that you are getting value Tec eived for the 
money that is being spent for the junior ROTC work? 

General Mutton. We think that military training at the high- 
school level has value but we do believe that we ought to delineate 
between training at the high-school level and training at the college 
level, and what we are proposing to do is to put all of our junior units 
in exactly the same basket and give them all the same credit, if any. 

Mr. Sixes. I agree with that. 

General Mitton. At the high school level. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your interpretation of value? Is it value to the 
boy or value to the country? 

General Mitton. It is both, sir. From the standpoint of citizenship 
training, there is no better training in the world than high school 
military training. 

Mr. Sixes. The average youngster today needs the discipline that 
he gets in military training. What other value is it? 

General Mitton. To the boy, I think it is of inestimable value. 
I think it teaches him the discipline that is so necessary. 

Mr. Sixes. We are agreed on that. What other values are there? 

General Miiron. From the country’s standpoint, they are potential 
noncommissioned officers. When they go into the draft they have a 
little edge on those who have not had the training. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the junior ROTC program costing this year? 

General Mitton. May I give you that at a later date? 

Mr. Sixes. Provide it for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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JUNIOR DIVISION 


The Junior Division is designed to lay the foundation of intelligent citizenship 
within the student, giving him such basic military training as will be of benefit to 
himself and the military service if he becomes a member of same. The junior 
training program consists of a 3-year course for students in high schools and a 2 
year junior division program at the essentially military schools. The high school 
3-year course will normally be given during the last 3 academic years. The 
first year of training is devoted largely to instruction in leadership, exercise of 
command, physical development, weapons, and marksmanship. More advanced 
instruction in these same subjects is given in second and third years. In the latter 
years, Map reading and tactics for small Infantry units are added. Practical 
instruction is stressed, with lectures being held to a minimum. Maximum use 
is made of training aids and equipment. Demonstrations and individual and 
group performances are followed by discussions and critiques with student 
participation. 

The hours of training conducted at high school units are a minimum of 40 hours 
for the first year, 42 for the second year, and 45 hours for the third year. The 
essentially military schools conduct a minimum of 90 hours military training for 
each academic year. 


Instructor | 


Enrollment personnel | Cost 
+ ee ae 7; | i 
School year 1951-52 (fiscal year 1952) - . ._- died . 66, 083 1, 069 $6, 431, 389 
School year 1952-53 (fiscal year 1953) _ _...._. wbetraitees d 66, 694 920 6, 213, 217 








i Includes Reserve personnel requirements, M. and O., Army, budget program 2200, and Army cost of 
instructor personnel. Excludes certain additional Army costs not readily identifiable such as arms and 
nonexpendable equipment. 


Sentor Drviston 


College enrollments by land grant, nonland grant required, and non-land-grant elective 


A. ENROLLMENT SCHOOL YEAR 1950-51 


MSI MS II MS IIT MS IV Total 
Land grant ‘ | 26, 959 16, 970 8, 214 4, 898 57, O41 
Nonland grant required jail 10, 891 7, 660 3, 698 2, 165 24, 414 
Nonland grant elective 18, 442 10, 368 | 7, 736 5, 276 | 41, 822 
net bien oe | 56, 292 34, 998 | 19, 648 12, 839 | 123, 277 
| 


B, SCHOOL YEAR 1951-52 









Land grant... _. dont ; 22, 038 | 17, 400 8, 656 55, 629 
Nonland grant roguired -.- > 13, 000 8, 083 3, 641 981 
Noniand grant elective 24, 263 15, 039 5, 894 51, 861 
Total 59, 301 40, 522 18, 191 17, 457 135, 471 
C. SCHOOL YEAR 1952-53 
Land grant 27,308 | 17, 545 9, 846 8, 44 | 63, 333 
Nonland grant rec juired é 23, 667 13, 734 | 4, 787 3, 895 | 46, 083 
Nonland grant elective } 20, 307 13, 423 5, 982 3, 816 (3, 841 
Total 71, 655 44, 702 20, 615 16, 285 153, 257 


Mr. Forp. Would it be advisable also to show the military personnel 
assigned? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. Will you please provide for the record the funds re- 
quested for junior ROTC for fiscal year 1954, the amount actually 
apprupriated for this same purpose for fiscal 1953, and the number of 
military personnel assigned for each year? 
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General Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Also it might be well to add the number of participants 
in the junior ROTC. 

Mr. Sixes. And the number of enrollees in these schools. I think 
we would like, Mr. Chairman, to have a statement showing something 
of the hours of training received by the students per year and a general 
statement about the actual type of training. 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Included in the appropriations for “Reserve personnel requirements’? and 
“Maintenance and operation,’ budget program 2200, specifically justified for the 
junior division, was $1,443,878 in fiseal year 1953, which inelided $1,213,318 
for uniforms, $166,560 for renovation and alteration of uniforms, and $64,000 for 
individual equipment. The fiscal vear 1954 estimates include $717,180; which is 
$504,780 for uniforms, $169,200 for renovation and alteration of uniforms, and 
$43,200 for individual equipment. 


ESTIMATED 





YEAR- 





END STRENGTHS 





Mr. Forp. Last year, General Milton, in your testimony, you 
indicated rather optimistically that you would have a year-end 
strength on June 30 of 270,000. The figures now show that you are 
going to be substantially less than that. Could you give us some 
explanation of the change that has taken place? 

General Mitton. As I said in my opening remarks, the percentage 
of these returned people who participate is disappointingly small. 
I will grant you, and I sincerely say, that there is no problem that 
has ever worried me any more than how to get these people to train in 
units. That is the reason why we hit so hard on this forced pro- 
gression. We saw that from the Pentagon level, that we could not do 
anything about it unless we had the fullest support of the man right 
down at the local level. That is why we have made such an intensive 
effort to get out and tell them that they have to get busy and get 
these people into the units. 

Mr. Forp. Are you as optimistic for the coming fiscal year as you 
appeared to be a year ago? 

General Mitton. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that when the 
American people see the mosaic of national defense, you are going to 
be surprised at the result. I think we have got to reconcile ourselves 
to an intensive campaign of American education, that was contem- 
plated in Public Law 476, in vesting the responsibility for education in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

I think it is going to be slower in coming than I initially thought, 
but I think it is a problem that just has to be solved. I have never 
receded one moment from that position, that we have just got to get 
them into these units. I am not concerned about it right now, for we 
have a tremendously strong Reserve. The men have been trained 
over the past 2 years, but if you let them go for years without training 
they lose their military skills; they have not kept up with it, and we 
are not going to have the virility within the Reserves that we might 
need. So that somew ay, somehow, we have just got to find means to 
get them to participate in these units and refresh their training. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 
1952 AND 1953 


Mr. Forp. I think for the record we ought to have several questions 
about the amount of money requested. For the fiscal year 1954 the 
request is $102,909,000. What are the comparable amounts for the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953? 

General Miiton. In 1953 we requested $115,486,000. We will have 
to furnish you the 1952 request. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that we also ask for 
information on the actual amount of money expended during those 
fiscal years for Re ‘serve purposes and tell what was done with the other 
funds that were appropriated and not expended for Reserve purposes. 
| think in each year we have appropriated more for the Reserves than 
was spent for Reserve purposes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. General, will you present for the record a chart showing 
the actual appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 and for fiscal year 1953 
and the amount expended, and the amount that has reverted or the 
amount that has been diverted and for what purpose? 

General Miiton. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1952) | Fiscal year 1953 






Amount appropriated. ..........-- esi = sept $85, 613, 837 | $73, 000, 000 
zs ransfers in or out v 2 San | 33, 236, 118 | — 38, 800, 000 
ught forward from prior years a | 52, 881, 067 
noblig: ated and transferred to subsequent years — 52, 881, 067 | —1, 525, 067 
Reimbursables - - - aaecen deme a . 1, 523 779 
Net available 65, 970, 411 | 85, 536, 779 
ccd bdacdwioonetunses $5, 970, 411 | t 59, 669, 027 
OE a as a a | 35, 489 62, 917, 090 


1 As of Mar. 31, 1953, 
3Includes ex3enditures against prior years and current years obligations. 


General Honnen. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the obligation 
figure would be better than the expenditure figure, since there is a 
terrific lag in expenditures, to show what we have actually obligated 
out of the appropriation? We have tremendous lags in the expendi- 
tures following obligations. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us both? 

General Honnen. We can give you the actual; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why not give us both, then. 

General Honnen. Very well. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a figure as of the end of March of the 
obligations to date for the fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Murrey. $59,669,027. 

Mr. Forp. Out of a total of $85 million? 

Colonel Murrey. $85,536,779. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Forp. General Milton, I notice there are two requested changes 
in language. The first is purely something to make the new bill con- 
form to the actual language setting forth ‘the act to which you refer. 
The second one deletes subsistenc e for enlisted members of the organ- 
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ized Reserve Corps during drills of eight or more hours duration, 

provision for which is made in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 

In other words, since that is taken care of in the Armed Forces 

Reserve Act of 1952, it is no longer necessary in this appropriation? 
General Miuron. That is correct; yes, sir. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL Costs, ORC 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be beneficial for the record if we included 
pages 5 and 6 of the justifications. I think that is fairly self-explana- 
tory and is a desirable breakdown for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project 





and subproject 


Revised esti- 


Revised esti- 





— Project and subproject A — mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
Pet te | year 1953 year 1954 
(1110) Pay and allowances of Reserve officers on active duty 


for training ($12, 173, 124) | ($20, 415, 000) | ($20, 702, 633) 


1111 | Pay and allowances of Reserve officers for annual 


unit training a 9, 836, 868 | 15, 546, 546 15, 674, 099 

1112 | Pay and allowances of Reserve officers on active duty | 
for training other than annual unit training - 2, 336, 256 | 4, 868, 454 5, 028, 534 

(1120)| Pay and allowances of Reserve enlisted personnel on | 
active duty for training (5,065, 987)| (7, 737, 000)| (12, 400, 955) 

1121 | Pay and allowances of enlisted reservists for annual | | 
| wnit training. i 4, 820, 065 7, 197, 870 11, 469, 035 

1122 | Pay and allowances of enlisted reservists on active | 

| duty for training other than annual unit training __| 245, 922 | 539, 130 | 931, 920 

1130 | Pay and allowances of Reserve officers on reserve | 
| duty training. .--- a : wane] 13, 334, 014 17, 402, 000 18, 860, 990 

1140 | Pay and allowances of Reserve enlisted personnel on | 
| reserve duty training : ‘ as inv’ 8, 402,019 | 10, 268, 000 14, 515, 776 
1150 | Administrative function pay . | 560, 000 | 615, 000 | 600, 000 
1160 | Travel, Organized Reserve Corps, training duty | 6, 172, 635 | 5, 809, 000 | 8, 162, 844 
1170 | Subsistence, ORC as 1, 180, 424 1, 586,000 | —-2, 689, 128 
1180 | Individual clothing, ORC | 1, 594, 838 | 3, 511, 000 2, 978, 674 
1190 | Other military personnel costs__- . ; | 10, 410 | 30, 000 | 59, 000 
Total direct obligations. ---.- 48, 493, 451 67, 373, 000 80, 970, 000 





TRAINING PAY GROUPS 


Mr. Forp. Turning to page 7 of the justifications, what is training 
pay group A, training pay group B and training pay group C? 

General Minton. All of the services use the same terminology. 
Training pay group A are those units that drill 48 times a year in 
armory drill and have 15 days’ summer camp; B drills 24 times per 
year and has 15 days’ summer camp; C drills 12 times per year and 
has 15 days’ summer camp. D has 15 days’ summer camp without 
any armory drill. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you not think it well for the record, General Milton, 
to show at this point what the requirements are for each type of unit 
and how it is decided whether the unit will be A, B or C? 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be helpful. 

General Mitton. Would you like that now, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Why not make a statement on it now and if you want 
to supplement it, you may do so later. 

General Miirton. The way we determine whether a unit is going 
to be A, B, or C is according to our interpretation of the national 
necessity of the training of that unit. Those that have to be ready 
to go on immediate call, where there is a large amount of training 
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necessary to keep them in a state of readiness, they are in training 
category A. Our early ready units are in training pay group A. 
Those that we do not expect to call until a later time after M-day 
are in the 24 or the 12 drill category. 

Mr. Stxes. How much later? 

Colonel Tuomas. Generally, sir, M to M plus 6 is related to early 
ready and M plus 6 to M plus 12 is related to later ready. The 
later ready groups are the B and C groups. 

General Miuron. The C are individuals in the Army. The mo- 
bilization designation exists in the C pay group, which is an early 
ready requirement, but they are individuals pretrained and merely 
require indoctrination, if you will, or keeping up with the training. 
That is the C group designation. 

Mr. Ford. I think it would be well for the record to include this 
chart on page 7 with some explanation under the designation Training 
Pay Group A, so that it will be understandable to those who might 
have a question about it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Reserve personnel costs, ORC—Summary statement for the budget activity 


The fiscal year 1954 Army Reserve strengths for active and inactive duty pay 
status training with applicable percentages of participation are as follows: 





| Officer | Enlisted | Participation percentages 
eS | ————_ — — pera i - 
| | Total Active duty Reserve duty 

B Out- . ,, Out- a teeta ae iain ae 
Ingoing going Ingoing going | a 


| | Officer | Enlisted} Officer | Enlisted 


| 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 | | Percent| Percent | Percent| Percent 
Training pay group A 21,000| 27,000) 42,000) 80,000 92 88 85 75 
Training pay group B 19,000} 23,000; 42,000) 69, 000 92 88 Rl 70 
Training pay group C_-. 11,000! 11,000 ‘ 92 8S 60 
Ingoing, fiscal year 1954 51, 000 84, 000 135, 000 
Outgoing, fiscal year 1954 61, 000 149, 000) 210, 000 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, would it not be well to show what other 
designations there are? General Milton has given us the people in 
units. What other designations are there in the Reserves? How are 
individuals classified who are not in training units? 

General Miron. If they are in a pay status, they have to fall in 
one of these categories. 

Mr. Srxes. I understand that, but what about those who are not in 
a pay status? 

CONTROL GROUPS 


General Miuron. They are in our control groups, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is a control group? 

General Mitron. That is an administrative term which indicates 
that a man has no particular assignment to any unit of the Reserve 
structure. He is just an individual out there who has an MOS and 
he may be called as an individual for the expansion of the active 
establishment. 

Mr. Forp. Is he on a pay status? 

General Mriiron. No, sir; a nonpay status. 
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INCONSISTENCIES IN CALLUP OF RESERVE UNITS AND INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. Sixes. Is it not true that the fellow who was not in an or- 
ganized unit was the one who got called into active duty after the 
Korean war began, rather than the man who was in an organized unit? 

General Mixiron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxxes. The fellow who was getting pay did not get called in; 
the fellow was was paid to be ina state of readiness did not get called 
in. But the man who was in the nonpay group, and it was not sup- 
posed that he was in the state of readiness, got called in. There seems 
to be inconsistency there. At least it seemed inconsistent to the 
people affected. How do you explain that? 

General Miuron. Mr. Sikes, I have to agree with you. The posi- 
tion of the Army has been that we ought to pay the individuals, but 
that has been taken from our budget by higher authority, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. But not by the Congress. 

Mr. Forp. And yet those who were not paid, to a large extent, 
were those who were called initially? 

General Mitron. Yes, sir. And you are right back in that same 
fix again. 

Mr. Forp. In what way? Are we calling up Reserve officers now? 

Mr. Mitier. By name. 

General Mitron. You are calling up only the ROTC graduates at 
the present time. There is no involuntary call for any reservist. 

Mr. Forp. Then I do not understand your previous statement 
when you said that we are right back in the same situation today. 

General Miuron. Let us say that we had to go into some certain 
country. 

Mr. Forp. I understood your statement to mean that we were 
doing it now and we are not going into some other certain country. 

General Miivon. I did not mean, sir, that we were doing it right 
now. I am thinking of something else happening and then you are 
going to be in exactly the same situation that Mr. Sikes just men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Miuier: The General means that we are not in the same posi- 
tion, we are not actually doing it, but we might have to do it at any 
time. 

Mr. Forp. Potentially we are in the same position. 

Mr. Mituer. Potentially, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. You have not explained yet why, when we train units 
and pay them to be in a state of early readiness, the “y are not used 
when there is a requirement for men? 

General Miiron. There is a requirement for the units, Mr. Sikes, 
for different degrees of mobilization. But until we call that unit— 
there is a provision in Public Law 476 which says that if they trained 
in units to serve as units, they are not to be called except when the 
unit is called. 

Mr. S1xes.Why do you not call the unit when there is a need for 
trained men in a time of emergency? 

General Mitton. We may not need the entire unit, sir. We may 
need certain MOS’s. 
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MOBILIZATION PLAN IN RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me indirectly that this program is 
something that is planned and coordinated for M-day, and it was 
not considered that the units were needed during the Korean War? 
If that is not right, tell me what is the situation. 

General Mitton. May I call on Colonel Thomas from G-3 to 
answer that? 

Colonel Tuomas. The mobilization plan for the Department of the 
Army considers that the Reserve components be furnished as an 
augmentation to the active Army, both units and individuals, to make 
the Army ready to fight. What is our first requirement? We have 
in Korea units of 50 percent strength, let us say. Our immediate 
first requirement, therefore, is not another unit, but rather a group 
of individuals with specified MOS’s to fill that unit which is at 50 
percent strength and get into Korea and do the job of fighting. 

Those units and individuals whom we had not paid are unfortunately 
in the same position today. They are No. 1 in priority for imme diate 
filling up of existing units an: d filling replacements for casualties. 
We are still not paying them and we may not pay them. Whereas 
in the units, we felt that it would be not only contrary to the law, 
but also we would lose our mobilization base if at a later time the 
emergency got greater and we needed the uvit for a specific purpose, 
we would have destroyed our unit concept by picking out individuals 
to do that filler replacement job. That was the position we found 
ourselves in. : 

Mr. Forp. Could you get some of these officers and enlisted men 
whom you are not paying and pay them? Do they want to participate 
on a pay status? 

Colonel Toomas. We have right now, sir, approximately 11,000 
officers and a fewer number of enlisted men, because most of those 
are in units, who are participating on a 24-drill basis in our Army 
Reserve schools, but not for pay. And we are able to give those 
individuals active duty for training; that is, the summer training, 
but not their drill pay. 

Mr. Forp. That group has indicated by one means or another 
that they would like to be on a full-pay basis? 

Colonel Tuomas. They are actually training right now. 

Mr. Sixes. What you are saying is that other than summer training, 
you cannot pay these individuals who are not in a unit. 

Colonel Tuomas. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that 1s the category that is most likely to be called 
in case of another outbreak comparable to Korea? 

Colonel THomas. Yes, sir; in the early stages. 

Mr. Sixes. Now many of those men who are not in units—or what 
percentage of men who are not in units are given an opportunity for 
summer training? Is there any requirement concerning summer 
training? 

Colonel Tuomas. As far as the officers are concerned, it is a volun- 
tary proposition. There are about 10,000 training and we are author- 
ized to send 7,000 to camp and our school program requires that they 
go 2 out of 3 years to the summer field training. That gets them 
through that school training program and that is usually sufficient to 
get those who want to train during the summer. 
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Mr. Forp. Does that group, for the participation that they have, 
become qualified for subsequent retirement benefits? 

Colonel Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So there is that factor? 

Colonel THomas. You do not have to be paid to get retirement 


point credits, merely to participate satisfactorily in a training program. 
RESERVISTS IN ACTIVE PAY STATUS 


Mr. Forp. What percentage of the men who are returning from 
present active duty, the 2-vear period of duty, who are going into 
the Reserve program afe (1) in your Ready Reserve and (2) in your 
Standby Reserve? Do you have a breakdown of that? 

General Miron. Currently we only have units and individuals of 
the Ready Reserve who are in a pay status. That is what you are 
asking? 

Mr. Forp. Not necessarily. When a man comes back from 2 years 
in the Army, he has an obligation by law. What percentage of those 
men go into the Ready Reserve? 

General Mitton. All of them. 

Mr. Forp. But all of them do not have to go into an active Ready 
Reserve unit, do they? 

General Mitton. No, sir; but by law, they are ready reservists. 

Mr. Forp. But they do not go into a pay status? 

General Miuron. No, sir. You are asking me the percentage that 
does go? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Mitton. I have a breakdown of that here. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a chart that you can put in the record? 

General Mirron. Yes, sir. Actually it is 4.76 percent. 

Mr. Foro. 4.76 percent of those who come back from a 2-year 
period of duty are going into an active pay status in the Reserve? 

General Miuron. Yes, sir. The rest of them are still ready 
reservists. That ties in with my previous statement that this other 
95.24 percent are well trained as of this moment, but 3 years from 
now they are not going to be so well trained. 

Mr. Forp. As of what date was that figure that you gave? 

General Mitton. This was March 31. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have that broken down month by month? 

General Miiron. I do not have it here. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply it for the record? 

Mr. Perurat. I do not think it exists except quarterly. 

Mr. Forp. Could you do it on a quarterly basis? 

Mr. Perutrat. Two reports, end of December and end of March. 

Mr. Forp. Could you do it for those two periods? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Participation of enlisted personnel returned from active service to the USAR by 
reserve obligation as of Dec. 31, 1952 and Mar. 31, 1953 


As of Dee, | As of Mar. 
31, 1952 | 31, 1953 


Returned reservists by obligation and participation 


Enlisted: 





5 year obligation 981, 452 
Participating 9° 063 
Percent “ 3. 22 
6 year obligation 7, 162 
Participating - - 3. 538 

49, 36 





Percent . ‘ ‘ 

8 year obligation—Universal military training and service 3, 200 

Participating ; A aie 1, 306 

Percent . 40. 81 
Total enlisted returned reservists 291, 814 
Participating... - 13, 904 
Percent. - - 4.76 


Source: Active Status Reserve Component Personnel by years of obligated service (ROS-CSGPA 336), 
ACTIVE DUTY PARTICIPATION 


Mr. ¥orp. I notice on page 7, in the chart which we have requested 
be put in the record, that under training pay group A, under “ Partici- 
pation active duty” for officers 92 percent and enlisted personnel 88 
percent. What is the significance of those percentage figures? 

General Mitton. That is the percentage of those who are assigned 
to the unit who actually go to camp in the first column and in the 
second column, Reserve duty, that is the actual overall experience of 
their participation in the inactive duty or the armory training period. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a satisfactory percentage figure so far as your 
office is concerned? 

General Miuron. I think that is pretty high. When you get up to 
92 percent out of these units, that is pretty high. I think the National 
Guard maybe ran 93 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any material change from previous years? 

General Miiron. It has gone up. I think last year it was 86. 

Mr. Forp. What is the penalty if they do not participate to a 
satisfactory degree? Are they dropped? 

General Mitron. They are dropped; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miutuer. They do not get paid for the days they do not go, 
and that is quite an incentive. 

General Mitron. That is correct. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES oF Reserve Orricers ror ANNUAL UNIT 
TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. There is a slight increase in the requested figures for 
1954. Can you give some justification for that, General Milton? 

General Mitton. Yes. The total of $15,674,099 is shown on the 
next page with its breakdown. Of course, the number of our officers 
will be increased by 10,000 in this estimate before you. In other words, 
| gave you the figures of 51,000 in the program at the end of fiscal year 
1953 and 61,000 at end of 1954. Now, actually, of course, in figuring 
our estimates we figured an average so that it would actually be 5,000 
officers increase. 
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REVISION OF DAILY RATE 


Mr. Forp. It has been brought to my attention that in the original 
budget submitted and in its justification, the daily rate was $17.04 
and in the resubmitted budget the daily rate is $17.57. Will you 
explain the difference’ 

General Minton. Yes. We had a lot of arguments over that rate. 
This is an actual experience, and it is the same as last year in all cases, 
enlisted and commissioned personnel. As we went through the 
various echelons of survey of budget, one of the echelons said, you will 
have to cut it back. In other words, you had to go toa lower grade 
officer, say, and cut that figure down to some other figure. After it 
was finally carried to the top level and resolved, they said, “You will 
stay with your experience factor, which is $17.57.” 

Mr. Forp. How do you determine what ‘he deity rate is? 

General Miuton. We base it on the experience of the year before, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. Actual dollars and cents? 

General Mitron. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And the $17.04 was a hoped-for reduction in the fiscal 
year 1954? 

General Mitton. By not ordering so many colonels and lieutenant 
colonels but more lieutenants and captains. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean in the new budget you are going to order 
more colonels and majors rather than less? 

General Mitton. No. We think that we will stay with the grade 
structure just about as it was last year. I think we have to. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES FOR RESERVE Orricers on Active Duty For 
Trarninc Orner THan Annvat Unit TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. On page 11 there is “Pay and allowances of Reserve 
officers on active duty for training, other than annual unit traiming,” 
and there is an increase from $4,868,454 to $5,028,534. Will you give 
us the basis of that? 

General Miiron. We will have more officers to attend and we will 
have more spaces that they can occupy at these respective schools, 

For the current year you may be interested in knowing that up to 
December 31 we had 3,600 officers who had already taken schooling, so 
on the basis of this experience, if it holds up for the rest of the year, 
our 6,900 is just about our current experience. 

Mr. Forp. General Milton, with regard to the number of persons 
participating, the figure is 6, 900. How does that compare with your 
figure of the current fiscal year? 

“General Miron. U p until December 30, 3,600 had already been 
ordered to school. If we carry the same participation for the last 
half, it looks as though we might have 7,200 at school in 1953. 

Mr. Mier. Are those mostly 3 or 4 months’ tours? 

General Minton. Sixty days is the average. 

Mr. Mixer. Mostly at places like Forts Benning, Leavenworth, and 
Sill? 

General Miron. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How frequently does a man get sent to a school of that 
sort? 
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General Mitton. I would say that the average reservist gets to 
only a couple of them in his entire life. It may be an advance course 
of his particular branch and at the command and general staff school. 

Mr. Forp. You have more going to this training in the fiscal year 
1953 with a lesser overall total in the reserve than you will have in 
the coming fiscal year with more people overall. How do you explain 
that? 

General Miuron. I do not know how they arrived at the 6,900 
It has to be correlated with the spaces that we can see. 

Colonel THomas. Generally speaking, we figured in the increase in 
officers which General Milton has explained to you, and then we tried 
to keep a close finger on the Army field forces who can more or less 
vet the feel of the quotas being filled. As you know, this is done on a 
quota basis, and they can pretty well ascertain the quotas that are 
being filled, the people that are asking for quotas that we are not able 
to send to a given school because of the capacity, and with the Field 
Forces we have arrived at this figure. 

Mr. Miturer. My guess would be that it would not be as much 
dependent upon the number of Reserve officers you have available as 
the number of school vacancies because there is a great demand for 
these schools, 

Mr. Forp. You have a greater demand than you have availability? 

General Miuron. That has been one of our great restrictive factors, 
particularly up to 1953. In 1952 we just could not get spaces at all. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES FOR ENLISTED RESERVISTS FOR ANNUAL 
Unit TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. On page 13 of the justifications is the item of pay and 
allowances for enlisted reservists for annual unit training. For ne 
fiscal year 1953 the amount is $7,197,870, and for 1954, $11,469,03 
or an increase of slightly over $4 million. Will you give us some 
breakdown or justification for that? 

General Miutron. Public Law 51, or 476, permits the Secretary of 
each of the services to order any of these returnees to camp for a 
period of 15 days. For the first time in the history of America, 
we have such a law on the books. We have provided in this budget 
for a total of 60,556 men, 2,300 officers, and the remaining 58,256 
enlisted, and that figure was arrived at by taking the number of men 
who had fulfilled their 2 years of active duty and had been back for 
1 year, because our Secretary has said that he does not think it wise 
to order any to camp who have not been out of military service | 
year. Those two items we add together and account for $4,500,000, 
which is almost identically the amount that you have mentioned. 

Mr. Mixer. That is an excellent investment, too. I think it is 
wise to keep those people feeling that they are a part of the service. 
It will have a good effect; do you not think? 

General Miuron. Yes. I am also impressed with the tremendous 
amount of education that has to be obtained or undertaken in con- 
nection with the program. 

Mr. Forp. The ones that you order to this duty, however, are only 
those who are on a pay status? 
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General Mixton. No, sir. These are nonpaid, except for the 15 
days for which we intend to pay them. They are individual reinforce- 
ments, if you please. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, a man is discharged after 2 years. Part 
of the time he spent in Korea. Under the policy enunciated by the 
Secretary he will not be ordered to this kind of training for at least a 
year? 

General Miiron. After he returns. 

Mr. Forp. It is anticipated that the second year he will be ordered 
to this training? 

General Miuton. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. Even though he is in no pay status in the Reserve 
program? 

General Miuron. Correct. If he is in a pay status, he is taken 
care of in other items in the budget. 

Mr. Forp. This will be the first time this program will be in effect 
since the enactment of the Armed Forces Reserve Act? 

General Miuron. That is correct. We feel it is a vital item in this 
particular budget inasmuch as the law is just now beginning to take 
effect, and if we do not apply it to these first men who come out, then 
next year when we have a large number we will certainly be in an 
indefensible position in picking them up and sending them to camp. 


DISCREPANCY IN DAILY RATE 


Mr. Forp. We find a somewhat similar discrepancy in the daily 
rate between the original budget and the resubmission. In the original 
budget it was $5.08 and it is $5.28 in this budget. Will you explain 
that? 

General Mitton. The same answer applies, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat the answer? 

General Mruron. It was finally decided by top echelon. They 
said that your experience is the one that will obtain. 

Mr. Forp. In this category in the fiscal year 1954 you expect to 
send to this kind of training how many officers? 

General Miuron. 2,300. 

Mr. Forp. How many enlisted? 

General Miron. 58,256. 

Mr. Forp. 58,256. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED Reservists on Active Duty 
FoR TRAINING Oruper THAN ANNUAL UNIT TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. On page 15 of the justifications under the item of pay 
and allowances is enlisted reservists on active duty for training other 
than annual unit training, for the fiscal year the figure was $539,130, 
and for the fiscal year 1954, $931,920. What is the basis for the 
increase? 

General Mitton. Almost exactly the same answer I gave you pre- 
viously with regard to the officers. We will have more enlisted men 
to go, and we will have more spaces for them. Primarily, it is more 
spaces, as Mr. Miller pointed out. 

Mr. Forp. What is your record in the fiscal year 1953 in this 
regard? 
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General Miiton. We have had 1,300 to December 31, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many do you expect for the full fiscal year? 

General Mivron. Anything that I would say would be a guess, 
but I would anticipate there would be in the neighborhood of 4,000. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF RESERVE OFrriceRsS ON Reserve Dury 
TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. Under the heading of “Pay and allowances of Reserve 
officers on Reserve duty training,” in the fiscal year the figure was 
$17,402,000 and for the fiscal year 1954, $18,860,990. What is the 
explanation of the increase? 

General Miron. The analogy is the same as the summer camp 
pay. Wewill have more officers. Our increase strength shows 10,000 
more officers in 1954. That is the end strength. In computing the 
figures, we computed on the basis of 5,000, which is the average 
increase. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF ReserRvE ENLIsteD PERSONNEL ON 
Reserve Dury TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. Under the heading of “Pay and allowances of Reserve 
enlisted personnel on Reserve duty training, for the fiscal year 1953” 
the request is $10,268,000, and for the fiscal year 1954, $14,515,776. 
What is the explanation? 

General Mitron. That, sir, is tied directly to the estimated increase 
from 135,000 to 210,000, 65,000 of which is enlisted. 


ADMINISTRATION FuncTion Pay 


Mr. Forp. Under ‘‘Administration function pay” there is a decrease 
from $615,000 to $600,000. What is the basis for that? There are 
more people, a bigger program. 

General Miron. That was reduced by higher echelon to $600,000 
We actually think we can live within that figure. I do not have a 
direct obligation in this partic ‘ular account to, say, March 31, but 
we are actually of the opinion that we can live within that. You 
understand what that administrative function is? It is not a direct 
correlation with our strength. It is a matter of the pay training 
groups and the number in ‘those pay training groups. For instance, 
a unit in any pay training group A, which has 50 men, pays a certain 
rate. If that goes up to a hundred, they still pay that rate. 

Mr. Forp. Your obligations in the fiscal year 1953 indicate that 
you can live within that reduction? 

General Miron. Yes. 


TRAVEL, ORGANIZED Reserve Corps, Traintne Duty 


Mr. Forp. Under the project travel, Organized Reserve Corps, 
ne. duty, for the fiscal year 1953 the request is $5,809,000, and 
for the fiscal year 1954, $8, 162,844. What is the explanation of that? 

General Mitron. The stre ngth increase, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is purely on the basis of the strength increase? 

General Mitton. Yes. 
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SUBSISTENCE, ORC 


Mr. Forp. Under the project subsistence, ORC, there is an increase 
of $1,586,000 to $2,689,128. What is the explanation of that? 

General Miuron. It is directly correlated with the increase in 
strength. 

Mr. Forp. In the overall strength? 

General Mitton. Yes 


INDIVIDUAL CLorHiIne, ORC 


Mr. Forp. On page 30 of the justifications under the project in- 
dividual clothing, ORC, for the fiscal year 1953 the estimate was 
$3,511,000, and for 1954 it is $2,978,674. What is the explanation of 
the decrease? 

General Mitron. That ties in with the uniform allowance as pro- 
vided in Public Law 476. That $3,511,000 does not reflect the actual 
appropriation as was made to this particular account last year, but it 
does reflect certain transfers that had to be made to meet the provi- 
sions of the law. The law to which I referred is an initial uniform 
allowance of $200 to every Reserve officer after he has served 14 days 
on active duty, or 14 days on duty in inactive status, and then for 
every 4 years of active participation thereafter he gets a $50 mainte- 
nance allowance. 

Now, let us assume an ROTC graduate. If he is called to active 
duty, then it is a responsibility of the Active Army to provide the 
$200 and we have reflected in our budget the number of officers multi- 
plied by the $200, or the $50, as the case may be, and that accounts for 
that sum. 

Mr. Mixture. Does that allowance now apply to all officers, or to 
company grade officers? 

General Mruron. All. 

Mr. Perntat. While we have $2,000,000 programed for this in 
1953, we are requesting herein only $1,231,114 for the fiscal year 1954.- 
The $800,000 difference is what generates this decrease. 

Mr. Forp. The decrease in the overall for the fiscal year 1953 to 
1954? 

Mr. Perutay. That is right. 

General Miron. If we give it to them in 1953 per se, they do not 
get it in 1954. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it automatic, or do they have to apply for it? 

General Mivron. He has to apply for it. We have already made 
distribution to the Army commander. I do not know whether the 
Army commander initiates the information or not. I think it is up 
to the individual reservist. 

He does not get it if he got it in World War II. 

Mr. Mrixer. Perhaps that is what I was thinking of. I knew 
that there was some limitation. 

Mr. Forp. On page 31 of the justifications is. a computation of 
Army reserve per capita cost for mimimum essential items of clothing. 
Is that what is required that they have while participating? 

General Miron. I have Mrs. Gray here from the Quartermaster 
Corps. May I give her an opportunity to answer that? 

Mrs. Gray. That represents the items which he is authorized to 
have as a reservist on active duty. He may not necessarily be issued 
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all the items because of the climatic areas, but that is what he is au- 
thorized to be issued at Government expense. 

Mr. Forp. There may be some variation in what he is issued on 
account of climatic conditions? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Miuier. You do not issue him a full uniform if he is just on 
duty for a summer camp? 

Mrs. Gray. That is correct. 


Oruer Minirary Personnet Cost, ORC 


Mr. Forp. The increase under “Other military personnel cost” is a 
reflection of the increased number in the program? 

General Mitron. That is correct. That is an estimated figure. 
No one can prophesy it. If you cut it down or increased it I could 
not argue with you. 


Reserve Personnet Costs, ROTC 


Mr. Forp. On page 35 of the justifications there is the item of 
“Reserve personnel costs, ROTC.” The total increase is a little over 
$3,000,000. That is because of the increased number participating 
in the program? 

General Mitton. Yes; and particularly the increase in the MS-3 
students, because that is the point where your major costs enter the 
picture. For the first 2 years all we supply to the individual on the 
campus is his clothing, but once he is in the MS—3, we must pay him 
commutation in lieu of subsistence at a rate of 90 cents per day. 

Mr. Forp. When you say MS-3, that is where he goes to advanced 
from the basic? 

General Mixiron. The junior year of the senior college. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of the men who get this advanced 
ROTC training, officer training, actually go on active duty? 

General Mitton. Everyone who has not had prior military service 
right now, sir. Seventy percent of the fiscal year 1953 graduates are 
expected to be called to active duty. 

Mr. Miter. Who graduates and finishes the course? 

General Mitton. Yes, everyone. That has posed quite a problem 
this past year. 

Mr. Forp. Why? 

General Mitton. In all sense of equity, we ought to take them 
because they were deferred to finish their college course; that is, de- 
ferred from the draft. They were deferred from the draft on the 
assumption that they would fulfill their military obligations by reason 
of the limitation on the personnel strength of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in the fiscal year 1953, there were some 
instances where the Army did not need some of these men who were 
graduating. 

General Mitton. No, sir; they needed them, but they did not have 
the spaces. I would not say that they are not taking them, under- 
stand. They are taking them, everyone who graduates, but it did 

resent a problem as to how we were going to take them, due to the 
limitation on the spaces. 
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Mr. Forp. It was my recollection in the supplemental budget there 
wer? funds requested to increase the company grade officers py a net 
of 7,000. 

Mr. Mituer. It was my recollection also in those hearings there 
was an indication at that time that the Army felt the necd for more 
junior officers, and if that was the case, I would assume that they 
were only too glad to get a good flow from the ROTC. 

Colonel Parker. We did need the officers, and we are glad to get 
them. When you start decreasing the size of the Army and raising 
the output of the ROTC, the problem i is what we should do in equity 
to all concerned. There is going to continue to be a problem. 

Mr. Forp. What is going to happen then with this increased out- 
put with the contemplated ‘reduction in the overall strength? 

Colonel Parker. As of now, sir, we are contemplating ordering all 
to ‘eae who have had no prior military service. Those who have 
had it, we will not. I may state, sir, the number who have had prior 
service will increase as the Korean veterans go out and go into college 
in ROTC. 

General Mitron. That is the answer. 

Colonel Parker. It will tend to even out. 

Mr. Miuuer. You had a low point when the World War II crop 
was dropping off and most of your graduates were completely new? 

Colonel Parxsr. Right, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. And now it has swung back the other way, with your 
Korean veterans, so there will not be so many subject to call? 

Colonel Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the ROTC status of a Korea veteran who goes 
to college after he returns from Korea? 

General Mitton. Normally he is given 2 vears’ credit for the basic 
course in MS-1 and MS-2. 

Mr. Srxes. And he goes immediately into advance training? 

General Mriiron. He goes immediately into MS-3 and MS-4 and 
he is commissioned at the end of his sophomore year. 

Mr. Sixes. And is not required to take additional duty or to serve 
on active duty again? 

General Miuron. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The rest of the justifications under the ROTC program 
are mathematical computations based on your projected strength for 
the fiscal year 1954? 

General Miiron. That is correct. 


REDUCTION IN PROJECTED STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. What was the amount of money carried in your 1954 
budget when it first came to us? 

General Mitron. $116,636,000. 

Mr. Srxes. It has now been reduced to $102,909,000, under the 
revised budget? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. What major items were eliminated? 

General Miitron. It was a matter of strength almost entirely, su 
our projected strength. At the time that was made up, we believed 
that we would have 200,000 at the end of 1953, and 250,000 at the 
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end of 1954. As time went on experience showed that we were not 
reaching that. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you agree with the reduction, in that there is an 
actual change in the estimated strength that in itself would justify 
this reduction? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 


TYPES OF RESERVES 


Mr. Sikes. You have given us the classes and types of Reser ve 
service in training-pay status. What other types of service are there? 
What is the standby Reserve, for instance? 

General Mitton. The Standby Reserves are those people who are 
subject to call only upon a declaration of a mobilization by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Sixes. Do they get any active duty training pay? 

General Mixron. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How is a man assigned either to a pay status group or a 
nonpay status group? How is it determined which group he will be 
assigned to? 

General Miron. If he desires to participate and draw pay he is in 
the Ready Reserve. If he does not draw any pay he can either be in 
the Standby or the Ready Reserve depending upon how long he has 
been out from active duty. 

Mr. Sixes. What other types of Reserves are there? 

General Miiron. You have the Retired Reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. They are not subject to active duty? 

General Miron. He may be called in an extreme emergency. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you still have an honorary Reserve? 

General Miuton. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That has been eliminated? 

General Mitton. That has been eliminated. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know the percentage of the men who go into 
the Reserves who find units available for them? 

General Miuton. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Sixes. You can provide that information? 

General Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What I would like you to do is to tell me the number of 
men actually in the Reserve and the number who are in the Ready 
Reserve on the pay-status groups. 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And if that information should not be provided for the 
record, will you supply it for the committee? 

General Miiron. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished the 
committee.) 


MEANS OF ENCOURAGING ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN RESERVES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have you tell me how the returnees, the 
men who have been on active duty, are made to realize that they are 
part of the Reserve and encouraged to take an active part in the 
Reserve. What steps do you take? 

General Mitton. We do that by, I think, a rather progressive 
system of education. The unit commander, the commander of the 
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unit to which that man is assigned, before that man ever leaves his 
unit, be he in Korea or Germany or here in the United States, is told 
by his unit commander of his remaining Reserve obligation. He 
comes back to this country and he goes to the separation center. 
There an officer, by regulation, has to explain to him orally what his 
responsibility is. Then we have that man sign a statement that he 
understands everything that is on that partic ular paper; and we have 
had them say, after they have signed it, that this is the first time they 
have ever seen that paper. 

Then we give him this brochure, and we have the film out there for 
him. Then he goes home. His papers are sent to the district chief 
of the State in which he resides. ‘That district chief writes him a 
letter, thanking him for the services that he has already performed 
and calls his attention to the fact that he still has a 5- or 6-year 
obligation, dependent upon whether he came in prior to the 1951 law 
or after. 

The district chief also says, “You can best serve yourself and your 
country by participating in a unit.” The district chief usually—I 
would say always or almost always—says, “These are the units in 
your home town zi which you ought to participate.” Some of the 
district chiefs say, “you have an “MOS, and there is a vacancy in 
Company A of suc “rt dal such Infantry and I am tentatively consider- 
ing assigning you to that particular company. But here are the other 
units in your town if you would prefer to serve therein. He says to 
him, “Kindly contact the unit instructor whose name and address is 
given below.” Then the district chief notifies the unit instructor. 
In most of the localities the unit instructor or noncommissioned officer 
in the unit goes out and calls on that man at his home. 

At the same time, the unit instructor hands to the unit commander 
that man’s name and his street address. 

Others call them by phone, and by various means they try to get 
in touch with them. 

The man who isin a town that cannot possibly support a unit, who 
is too far away to go to a town in which there is a unit—in ‘some 
districts they have arbitrarily set up 16 miles and in some 20 miles 
as being as far away from a unit as they ought to expect a man to 
participate—the man who is out at Crossroads, N. Mex., who could 
not participate, this same letter from the district chief tells him how 
he might be earning points by correspondence and various other 
means, in order to get retirement points. He also points out to him 
that he can be a nonparticipating member of this unit and go to 
camp with them. 

Mr. Sixes. Suppose he does not do any of those things. Is he 
encouraged to take a correspondence course? 

General Mitton, Yes, sir; he is. 

Mr. Sixes. Suppose he does not do that? 

General Mitron. There is nothing done then, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. The choice is his? 

General Miron, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. He is given as much opportunity as there is available 
to him, but the final choice is his? 

General Mizton. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And if he wants no part of it, he is a reservist in name 
and subject to call in the event of a greater emergency, but he gets 
no training in the meantime? 
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General Miuron. That is correct; yes, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. And that category I assume covers the greater number 
of the reservists—or does it? 


PERCENTAGE OF RESERVISTS NOT PARTICIPATING IN UNIT TRAINING 


General Mirttron. We figure that about 52 percent of our reservists 
will never be in a position to participate in unit training. And that 
figure is arrived at by a study of the urban as against the rural 
population. 


RESERVISTS WITH NO PREVIOUS MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. Stxes. You indicated some time ago that men are encouraged 
to join the active units even though the men themselves have had no 
previous military service. I assume that the number who do join in 
that classification is rather small? 

General Mitron. About 600 a month is what it is running now. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the age limits of those who are eligible? 

General Mriron. 17, with the parents’ consent. 

Mr. Sixes. Up to what age? 

General Miitron. They just stay on, if the draft board does not 
pick them up. 

Mr. S1xzs. There is no automatic deferment, but the draft board 
can defer them, is that the situation? 

General Mitron. Yes, sir. If the demands made upon the local 
draft board are such that they do not have to be tapped, many draft 
boards leave them alone. 


EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. To whom is your publicity, which is intended to call 
attention to the advantages of Reserve service, really directed? 

General Mitron. To the reservist himself. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that you are using the most logical or the 
most advantageous means at this time for that purpose? 

General Mixon. I really think we are. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you change it from time to time as use experience 
indicates that certain types of publicity are more effective and bene- 
ficial, or have you followed the same course throughout? 

General Mriron. No, sir; we are changing it constantly. 

Mr. Sixes. Who develops your program of publicity? 

General Mitton. It is developed in my office, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have a board that does it or an officer who 
does it? 

General Miuron. I have a special officer assigned to that duty 
alone. 

BACKGROUND OF PUBLICITY OFFICER 


Mr. Stxes. What is his background? 

General Mitton. He is a public relations, a public information 
officer. He has been in newspaper, television, and radio work all his 
life. 

Mr. Sixes. Is he a reservist? 

General Mitron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Stxes. What is his rank? 
General Miutron. He is a lieutenant colonel. 


PROMOTION OF RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxkes. What is happening on the matter of promotion of 
personnel in the Reserves? That was a source of trouble for a long 
time. The officers in the Resérves stated that they could not get 
promotion. Are you promoting them now? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. We came out with a regulation on 
January 1, 1953, in compliance with Public Law 476. If you recall, 
in our hearings, there was a question whether we included it in the 
overall law. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know what percentage of the officers have had 

promotion since January 1, 1953? 

General Mitton. No, sir; I cannot give you that. 

Mr. Sixes. About half of them? 

General MILTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Most of them have been waiting a long time for a 
promotion? 

Geneial Miniron. Yes, sir; I know. The regulations are in the 
field, and three of the armies, I know, have their boards sitting as of 
this moment to pass upon those promotions, sir. Can you tell us 
anything about the percentage that have been promoted, Colonel? 

Colonel Parker. No, sir. The regulations as written—we would 
not expect that officers would be promoted en masse as of this date. 
The new system is a revolving system. We expect it will take time to 
get it operating, and we said that those who had not been promoted 
would all be promoted on the same date, so that one army, being a 
little more efficient or having a little more stable personnel—there 
would be no injustice Saran armies. So they are all to be promoted 
on October 1, those who are not in units. Now, unit promotions are 
going on and certain promotions in the active service are going on 
today. That is the situation. 


ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Srkes. Tell me whether your ROTC program is going up or 
down as far as cost and strength are concerned. Tell me whether 
your program is being built up to a higher level or whether you are 
holding it at about the same level. 

General Mitton. The program is the largest today it has ever been. 

Mr. Sixes. Are any new units scheduled for activation during this 
year? 

General Mitton. No, sir. But I think I should call attention to 
the limitation which is in the budget on MS-1 enrollees for next year, 
which is lower than the number which we have currently enrolled. 


LIMITATION ON FRESHMEN ENTERING ROTC 


Mr. Sixes. I want to call attention to that, because I have here a 
letter written by the president of a southern university, who is criticizing 
the fact that there is a limitation on the number of students who can 
enter ROTC at the freshman level. He says: 
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In the opinion of a great many of us, this is fallacious because the armed services 
need all the qualified officers they can get. Also, this program would be injurious 
to land-grant colleges and those institutions like Georgia Tech and the University 
of Georgia which follow the land-grant-college principles, because for many years 
we have supported the principle of compulsory military training for all male 
students for 2 years. Our program would be handicapped seriously if the armed 
services restricted the number who could enter the ROTC at the freshman level. 
The restriction, if one is needed, should be made in the advanced ROTC or at the 
junior level. 

Is this the first year there has been a limitation on freshmen or not? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir; when we prepared the last budget, that 
came up. What you just read is the thing we stand for. 

Mr. Sixzs. In other words, you do not want a limitation on fresh- 
men enrollees? 

General Mitron. Not a limitation on MS-1 and MS-2. We get 
our best officers, if you have high selectivity, in the junior year in 
college. 

Mr. Sixzs. I certainly do not feel that there should be limitations. 
Will you answer my question in detail for the record? 

General Mitton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that very 
much in detail. Last year there was a budgetary limitation of 60,000 
MS-1 students; that is, entering students, freshmen in college, if 
you please, because that is our major program. In assessing that 
60,000, higher review levels said ““You can go 10 percent over for the 
first semester, because you have academic attrition.’ 

Mr. Forp. That was for the entering classes in September 1952? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. But in our hearings the Secretary of 
Defense said, ‘I do not want this accepted as a numerical ceiling.”’ 
So when it came this year and I had that statement from the Secretary 
of Defense, that it is not a numerical ceiling, but that I had to stay 
within the dollars which were given to me for 60,000, we allowed 
71,655 to enroll in MS-1. Now, we still stayed within the money. 
We had no dollar shortage. But now there is a restriction of 60,000 
both numberwise and dollarwise. 

Mr. Forp. That is for those entering in September? 

General Miron. With 10 percent overage for the first semester. 
In other words, I can go up to 66,000 in September of 1953. But I 
still have money for only 60,000 and I must bri ing that 66,000 down to 
60,000 by the end of the year. Of course, it w ill be less than 60,000, 
I know that. 

Mr. Miuier. They do not draw any pay, but it is just for the 
uniforms? 

General Mitton. That is correct. Those uniforms cost us $21.20 
a year and the personnel cost runs the cost of an individual in MS-—1 
to about $45 per year. 


EFFECT AT COLLEGES WHERE TRAINING IS MANDATORY 


Mr. Forp. If a man goes, let us say, to Michigan State, which is 
a land-grant college, it is my unde standing that he has to participate 
in what I think you call MS-—1 training? 

General Miiton. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is mandatory under the arrangement the Govern- 
ment has with the school? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. How can you put a limitation on that if they have to 
go into the program when they go to school there? 

General Mitton. There is only one way we can do it; just say that 
this is the number that we can accommodate with the money or the 
personne! ceiling which is imposed upon us. We do not know how 
we are going to approach it. Right now we are involved in how we 
can meet just that situation. We have 144 schools of the 295 where 
your first 2 years are mandatory praticipation. 

Mr. Forp. In effect it means that if you have a ceiling dollarwise 
and manpowerwise, the schools where it is not mandatory are the 
ones which will suffer? 

General Mritron. And we do not think that there is any fairness 
in that. The fact of the matter is that we are finding that we are 
getting a higher percentage of officers from those which are elective 
than those which are mandatory. So that we would be penalizing 
the school which is our best producer. 

Mr. Forp. If a man goes, let us say, to Michigan State and takes 
MS-1 training and does not take the advance training, do those 
first 2 years in any way whatsoever count on his Reserve obligation? 

General Mitton. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. It merely fits him a little better to get into OCS if 
he is drafted. 

General Miuron. Indeed, it does. And there is the major source 
of our noncommissioned officers, whether they go immediately on 
active duty or, come M-day, when we have to call him in. During 
the last war that is where we got our noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Forp. Then there is a possibility, under this budget, of some 
conflict with the situation that had previously existed in 295 schools? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir; there is. If this ceiling is imposed, the 
Department of the Army is compelled to go out, and I think they have 
to make it across the board for the whole 295, regardless whether 
it was compulsory or noncompulsory and say: “You will just have 
to limit your MS-1 enrollment to such a figure.” 

Mr. Mituier. Where does that appear in the budget? 

General Mritron. On page 37. 

Mr. Miuuer. I understand this is a Department regulation; there 
is nothing in the law about it? 

General Mitton. No, sir; there is no legal prohibition. It was a 
ceiling that was imposed by higher authority. 


FINANCING OF PROGRAM IF REGULATION REMOVED 


Mr. Forp. If that regulation were removed, could the program 
be financed out of the funds you are requesting? 

General Mitton. With the same moneys we have still got, because 
actually we have got the uniforms already, because we had 71,655 
this year and thev were outfitted, and I am certain that unquestion- 
ably with the uniforms that we have in stockage, and those that were 
issued this year, we will not have to have another dollar. 

Mr. Miuter. This item on page 37 is first-year basic, and second- 
year basic? 

General Mitron. It is the first-year basic only to which we are 
referring. If you will go over to the last column you will notice that 
in the fiscal year 1954 we have got 66,000. That is the ceiling that 
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we have had imposed. But our figures had to be worked up on a 
60,000 basis. 

Mr. Minuer. Do I understand, General, with reference to these 
66,000 that the actual funds supplied you, would be adequate to per- 
mit the first year to be unlimited? 

General Miuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Or would you need an added appropriation? 

General Miuron. No, sir; we do not ask for another dollar. 

Mr. Mixer. If we inserted in the bill language which provided 
that there should be no limitation as to number, would that solve 
the problem? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir; of MS-1 only. That is only what we 
are worried about. 

General Honnen, I would like to say that I think that should be 
examined a bit more carefully to see whether you can support what 
you would actually enroll if you remained on the same money that 
you are asking for here. 

Mr. Miter. I do not know what the full committee would think 
about it, but I think those of us here feel that it is not a wise economy 
to limit these young men who are, in many cases, going to college at 
their own expense. Some of them may develop conceivably in their 
first 2 years and if there is a selection made, it certainly ought to be 
made at the advanced level rather than at the initial level. A young 
man who wants to make good and become a Reserve officer will have 
that opportunity whereas, if he is cut off at the outset, it seems to 
me, we might lose some of the best material available for defense in 
later years. It appears to me to be a very unwise step if we are 
looking at the overall benefit to be derived from this program. 

General Honnen. I agree, sir. However, if we should take the 
action which General Milton indicates, we are going to have college 
presidents all over the Pentagon. - 

Mr. Mixusr. I am not so much interested in the college presidents 
as I am in these boys who might want to get a chance to perform this 
service. 

General Honnen. We are quite interested in the college presidents, 
Mr. Miller, because they will be there and they will want an answer. 

Mr. Mixer. Of course, it adds a great deal to your problem, it 
seems to me, if you have to limit them, because then you have to adopt 
a quota system which is just in reverse of what the trend is, for the 
purpose of getting officer material. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Mitier. While we are talking about funds, General, what 
happens to the Reserve funds appropriated if you do not use them this 
year? Do they revert to the Treasury? 

General Minton. Yes, sir; to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Mitter. What is the situation with respect to fiscal vear 1953? 
Will there be any money unexpended that will revert to the Treasury? 

General Mriron. We have already transferred some $39 million to 
the active Army. We think that there probably is about $1.5 million 
that will be left, savings at the end of the year. 

Mr. Miiuer. $39 million was transferred? 
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General Honnun. The exact figure, for the record, is $38.8 million. 

Mr. Miuuer. That was transferred at the time the supplemental 
budget came up? 

General Honnen. Yes, to defray the expenses of the supplemental. 

Mr. Miuuer. To defray the Korean war expenses, and the pay 
increase, and so on? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruuer. The result is, therefore, that if it should develop 
that some of this appropriation were not used in the fiscal year 1954 
it would revert to the Treasury? 

General Miuron. That is correct; yes, sir. 


ESTIMATED END STRENGTHS, 1954 


Mr. Mituer. General, I wanted to ask you a little bit about these 
so-called A, B, and C units. First of all, as I understand, you antici- 
pate or are ‘hoping for an end strength, at the end of the coming fiscal 
year, of about 210,000? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is a reduction from the estimate made some 
months ago. What is the overall goal in regard to that personnel 
over the ensuing years? Is 250,000 the program or is there a limit 
envisaged? 

General Mitron. May I speak to that off the record? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACTIVATION OF RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Mituer. Could you give us either on or off the record, depend- 
ing on how the information is classified, a breakdown of the Reserve 
units; that is, the units now in being or in process of activation under 
the present setup? Most of them are service troops, are they not? 

General Mitron; Yes, sir, particularly the early ready units, 
those that we expect to be ready to go immediately are of the combat 
and service-support type unit. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is the great majority of your A group? 

General Mitton. That is correct. 

(The distribution of Reserve units is classified and has been furnished 
the committee). 

Mr. Mixer. One of the things that has been a rather bad morale 
factor so far as the Reserve is concerned is that for the Ready Reserve 
there are few if any openings for combat-trained troops. Is not that 
one of the difficulties that you encounter in bringing out the enthusiasm 
of the returned reservist? In other words, a man who has been in an 
infantry company or a tank battalion does not like to wind up ina 
bakery unit, or something of that sort. 

General Mitton. I think that is unquestionably true. That is 
the reason why we feel we have to maintain the unit picture in the 
class B area. That is where our Reserve divisions are. They are 
the units, and the only units to which the combat trained man can go. 

Mr. Mutter. Is there any thought of attempting to develop a 
broader base of Reserve combat units? 

General Mitron. I do not know that I understand. 
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Mr. Mitier. You have said you envision an activation of a certain 
number of units. Are the overall plans to continue to have them pre- 
dominantly service units, or will you add to the combat units in the 
Reserve component? 

Colonel Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


HEAVY ARTILLERY UNITS 


Mr. Miuuer. As I understand it, your National Guard is primarily 
your second line of defense so far as the infantry divisions are con- 
cerned. What about Reserve units in the area of corps and Army 
troops? Is there any place in the Reserve today for heavy artillery 
units, and units of that type? 

Colonel Tuomas. We have heavy artillery units that are not 
activated, that are in the area requirement and have not been activated 
by lack of personnel demands. That happens to be one of the few 
combat-type units that we are in that position on. Most of them, as 
you have explained are unfortunately the service support-type units 
which are most unpopular. 

Mr. Miuuier. There will be a need, in case of a general mobilization, 
for a good many types of combat organizations that the National 
Guard as of the moment cannot furnish, I was wondering if there was 
any effort being made to give the Reserve allocations in that type of 
unit. 

Colonel Tuomas. There will be requirements, but they will all be 
after M plus 12. If we put our money into those in Reserve com- 
ponents we would be buying time beyond a critical stage, whereas we 
should be buying time at the critical stage. In other words, there will 
be a requirement in another emergency for the same numbers, or even 
greater or smaller numbers of Reserve divisions, but what the Reserve 
component is attempting to buy is that first few critical months of 
mobilization in terms of dollar economy for the defense. It is in 
direct conflict with giving each man a job he would like. 

Mr. Miuuer. If you have a Reserve officer at the present time who is 
a highly trained 155-millimeter gunman you have no place for him in 
the unassigned Reserves at the moment? 

Colonel Tuomas. That particular one we do, but for most of that 
type we do not. 

Mr. Miuuer. If he happens to live, as Mr. Sikes was saying about 
these soldiers returning, in an area that cannot support an artillery 
group, he is just put in a pigeonhole? 

Colonel Tuomas. We have a school program in which we try to 
make the difference for that particular individual. The ORC actually 
trains in associate schools in any given branch of the service so that an 
artillery officer in fact could participate in the school training program 
which, if you will, the associate artillery course at Fort Sill given at the 
local residential level. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, he could be eligible for class D type of 
training, but you would have no assignment for him in a unit and he 
would in a sense be just an officer in a pool; is that right? 

Colonel THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. It is unfortunate. You have a lot of very fine officers 
going to waste right at the moment, in my opinion. 
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PROMOTION OF RESERVE OFFICERS IN SENIOR GRADES 


Has any effort been made to go over the lists with respect to Reserve 
officers of the senior grades to do anything to overcome this bottleneck 
about promotions? Frankly, it seems to me that one of the difficul- 
ties with the Reserve program, and the trouble we are having, as you 
point out, on the local level, is the fact that the morale of older and 
senior Reserve officers is at a pretty low ebb. They feel that they are 
forgotten people. Is your department trying to do anything in an 
effort to arouse their interest and get them to help build up the morale 
of the Reserve program? 

Genera] Miuron. Yes, and I may say in tribute to them that they 
are the life of the program right now. 

Mr. Miter. They were certainly the group that kept the Reserve 
program alive. Many of them have passed on to the happy hunting 
grounds, but in the period of the twenties and the thirties, if it had 
not been for the officers of that type and grade the Reserve program 
would have died on the vine, I am afraid. It seems to me that there 
is a tendency to make that same mistake right now. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. I am wondering if there is something your department 
can do to look over the 201 files and see if you cannot at least give a 
pat on the back, a promotion, or a medal, to some of those old fellows 
who have been lifeblood of the Reserve over the past years. I think 
it is a very serious morale problem. 

General Mixron. I fully realize, sir, its seriousness. We are now 
studying our grade structure to see what can be done for promotions 
in all grades. Of course, the terminal leave promotion did throw a 
tremendous number of reserve officers into the higher grade brackets, 
so many we could never see the utilization of all of them. 

Mr. Miuter. I think that it was in unfortunate thing. 

General Miiton. I do, too. 

Mr. Miuier. Many of those most entitled were, through some 
technicality, not on the list. I never saw anything work more 
unfortunately in the areas where I observed it. It would seem to me 
it might be worth an effort to look into the field grade officers of long 
service to see if there was not something that could be done to give 
them a little more recognition, and perhaps if they got interested 
again you would find this local situation changing radically. At 
least in the localities with which I am familiar, one of the reasons for 
the slowdown in Reserve activity, has been that the people that used 
to go out and scrap for the civilian components, either the guard or 
the Reserves, are saying, ‘‘Well, they do not want us; we are oldtimers, 
and they do not want us around any more.” Many of them are 
dropping out or pulling in their horns, so to speak. I think that it 
might be a worthwhile thing to look into the means of improving 
this condition. 

General Mitron. I wonder if I might put an ey to you off 
the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Mituer. On the clothing proposition, as I understand it, a 
young man comes out of the ROTC and is commissioned a second 
lieutenant and goes on duty. After he has been on duty for 15 days 
he is entitled to a clothing allowance of $200. 

General Mruron. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixer. If he were an- officer in World War II, or in Korea, 
and then was recalled to duty, he would not be entitled to the clothing 
allowance except $50 every 4 years. 

General Mitton. If he has never gotten it, he always gets it. 

Mr. Miuuer. He always gets it once? 

General Mizron. Yes. 

Mr. Miturr. And if he has never had a clothing allowance in 
World War II, or in the Korean war, and is a Reserve officer, and if 
he is called to duty, he is entitled to a uniform allowance? 

General Miuron. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. I suppose the great majority that are being called 
now that are entitled to it are mostly these newly graduated ROTC 
boys? 

General Miiton. Yes. 

Mr. Mititer. The requirements you have here are what you 
estimate that number will be, and the numbers are reduced some- 
what because of the fact that you do not anticipate any ROTC but 
new graduates to call on that money to any degree; is that right? 

General Miuron. No, sir. I do not believe that is quite correct. 
The ROTC man who comes on active duty, his $200 comes out of 
the active Army money. 


Mr. Mriuuter. That is right. If he goes on extended active duty, 
it is not charged to this part of the budget; it is charged to the active 
Army budget. 

General Miiton. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrtter. We thank you gentlemen for the information that 
you have given the committee. 





Fripay, May 15, 1953. 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

COL. FRANCIS B. SHEARER, CHIEF, LOGISTICS BRANCH, ARMY 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

COL. E. G. BROWN, COMPTROLLER, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 

Cc. F. STIER, BUDGET OFFICER, COMPTROLLER BRANCH, ARMY 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

D. M. LANCASTER, FACILITIES AND CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, 
ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

LT. COL. JAMES E. BARBER, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
BRANCH, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

T. A. HILL, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING BRANCH, ARMY DIVI- 
SION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

COL. R. A. KOCH, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

R. B. BAILEY, ANALYST, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, BUD- 
GET DIVISION, OCA 

MAJ. A. 8. AUGUSTAUSKAS, PERSONNEL BRANCH, ARMY DIVISION, 
NGB 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

ROBERT L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
Estimate, | Estimate, 
1953 1954 


Actual, 
1952 


$202, £82, 000 | $153, 300,000 | $211, 273, 000 
| | 


nsferred to | 
“M ilitery personnel, Army” pursuant to 66 Stat. 79 | —20, 500, 000 | 
“Maintenance and operations, Army’’ pursuant to 63 | | 
Stat BRP —168, 300 
mate 202,813,700 | 132, 800, 000 | 
54, 478, 589 | 77, 397, 032 | 
| 
t j | 
} ruction, Army civilian components” 
rsuant to 63 Stat. 585 — 2, 650, 000 atdinde 
itary personnel, Army” pursuant to 66 Stat. 79 ; | —11, 400, 000 
rsements from other accounts 696, 550 445, 379 
Total available for obligation ; : 255, 338,839 | 199, 242, 411 
Balance aveilable in subsequent year . : 77,3) 33 bait 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 4 3, 249, 33% — 23, 059, 411 
Obligations incurred 174, 692, 469 176, 183, 000 | 211, 273, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Maintenance and operations, 
Army” |} —1, 409,072 —1, 913, 200 | 


Total obljizations- _- 173, 283, 397 174, 269, 800 211, 273, 000 





+ 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Military personnel costs $84, 986, 440 $98, 158, 381 $103, 264, 000 
Ma intenance and operations , 756, ISO 63, 027, 984 76, 428, 000 
urement 7 ‘ 124 5, 271, 000 4 513.0090 


Salaries and expenses, National Guard Bureau 014, 493 995, 000 921, 000 
Operation of facilities , 693, 801 372, 056 6, 147, 000 


Total direct obligations 72, 586, 847 173, 824, 211. 273. 000 


IBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Military personnel costs 
Maintenance and operations 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 73, 283, 397 74, 269, 800 211, 273, 000 


Mr. Forp. General Honnen, will you introduce your first witness? 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, the Army is prepared to present 
the Army National Guard appropriation, the opening statement for 
which will be made by General Abendroth, Chief of the Army Division 
of the National Guard Bureau. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General ABenpRoTH. All National Guard units on active duty 
will have returned to State service or will be authorized to organize 
under the provision of Public Law 461 by the close of fiscal year 1953 
with the exception of the 37th (Ohio) Infantry Division and the 44th 

(Illinois) Intantry Division. These two divisions will return to State 
service in the third quarter of fiscal year 1954. The units have served 
well and again have demonstrated to the Nation their value as a 
peacetime force available for any emergency which may face our 
country. 

With the return of the remaining units from active service during 
fiscal year 1954, the unit strength will increase from 5,160 to 5,380. 
The estimate provides that personnel in these units will increase from 
an opening strength of 265,000 to a closing strength of 300,000. The 
source of manpower will consist principally of National Guard person- 
nel returning from active service, new recruits from the 17 to 18% 
years of age group, and Selective Service personnel with a Reserve 
Service obligation, 

The training program provides for the usual 48 armory drills and 
15 days summer field training. It also provides for a school program 
to train key personnel of unit cadres and critical specialists, junior 
officers and noncommissioned officers in leadership and as instructors, 
and senior company grade and field grade officers for command and 
staff positions at battalion and higher levels. 

Included in these estimates are uniform allowances for officers 
and accrued leave pay for training duty recently authorized by the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. A uniform allowance of $200 for 
officers is provided only for those officers who have not received an 
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allowance during prior service, and $100 is provided for those otherwise 
qualified who perform active duty for training in excess of 90 days. 

Provision is made in these estimates for the maintenance and 
operations costs for the unit and personnel strengths, which are 
reflected in the additional vehicles and equipment required for the 
increased number of units and clothing and individual equipment for 
the increase in personnel. Also, provision is made for the procurement 
of the ammunition required for training purposes. 

The State civilian-employee program has been increased to provide 
personnel for the units returning from active service. The program has 
been subject to intensive study for the purpose of revising and reor- 
ganizing work procedures to reduce costs and manpower requirements. 
As a result of these studies, the requirement has been reduced and with 
economies in workload procedures and concentration of equipment, 
it is anticipated that the reduction in personnel requirements can be 
successfully effected. 

Requirements for ee of facilities remains at approximately 
the same level as fiscal year 1953 with a slight increase to provide for 
additional trainees during the 15 days of summer field training. The 
expenses of the National Guard Bureau continue at the same level. 
Changes in personnel assignments to meet new requirements are being 
accomplished through reorganizations in order to remain within the 
total military and civilian positions authorized. 

The fiscal year 1953 appropriation language provides for ‘“‘sub- 
sistence for drills of 8 or more hours duration in any 1 calendar day.”’ 
This provision authorizes subsistence for officer and enlisted personnel 
participating in weekend inactive-duty training for which they receive 
basic pay but no allowances. The provision “subsistence for drills of 
8 or more hours duration in any 1 calendar day” has been deleted from 
the proposed language for fiscal year 1954 for the reason that the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 provides the authorization. How- 
ever, the specific wording of the Armed Forces Reserve Act authorizes 
subsistence only for enlisted personnel. Under these circumstances, 
subsistence cannot be authorized for officer personnel participating in 
weekend inactive-duty training for which they receive basic pay only 
and no subsistence or quarters allowances. It is believed that it was 
not the intent to require officers to provide their own subsistence 
while performing weekend inactive-duty training when quarters and 
subsistence allowances are not a part of their remuneration. There- 
fore, it is requested that the fiscal year 1954 language include the 
provision “subsistence for officers attending drills of 8 or more hours 
duration in any 1 calendar day.” 

We are Seal in the process of reconstituting the units returning 
from Federal service. This job is progressing satisfactorily considering 
the limited source from which the National Guard is able to obtain its 
manpower. We ask your continued support for our program. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General, for that opening state- 
ment. 

I think we should have for the record information to show, first, 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1953 in toto. According to the figures 
I have, it was $174,269,800. Is that correct? 

Colonel Kocu. That was not the appropriation figure. 

Mr. Forp. That is the total obligation availability? 

Colonel Kocu. That is the expected obligations this vear; yes, sir. 


ce 
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General honnen. I believe your question referred to “the total 
appropriation.” 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. It should be total obligation avail- 
ability. 

The original estimate as indicated in the budget submitted in 
January of 1953 for fiscal year 1954 was $215,355 000? 

Colonel Kocu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The revised estimate for fiscal year 1954 is $211,273,000? 
Mr. Stier. That is correct. 











STATE CONTRIBUTIONS AND PARTICIPATION 





Mr. Forp. | have always heard that one of the major justifications 
for the National Guard is. the fact that the various States have pro- 
vided part of the funds for the maintenance of the units. Could y 
show just how those funds are made available from the various 
States, General? 

General AneNpRotTH. I do not believe the States pay for the 
maintenance of the units. 

Mr. Forp. How do the States participate in the operation and the 
original setting up of the var ous units? In what way do they par- 
ticipate? 

General Anenprotu. The States participate in the recruiting. It is 
the State’s responsibility to house and recruit the units and take care 
of the administration of the units. 

The State contribution is a budget from the State legislature for 
armory rental or the building of armories. The administration of the 
National Guard within the State, including the adjutant general’s 
office, and the recruiting progr um, are the State’s responsibility. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any pyrte in your office which will indicate 
how much each State <a spend in fiscal year 1953 on the National 
Guard unit? 

General AneNpRoTH. No, sir. We do not have it for all the States; 
we have it for some. 

Forp. Would it be possible to secure that information and file 
it for the record? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; we can get that information for you. 

\ir. Forp. I think it would be helpful in justifying the existence of 
the Guard and the requested appropriation, particularly since that is 
one of the arguments used to show how much each State contributes 
on an annual basis to the Guard program, 

I fully appreciate that a large part of the funds the States have 
contributed have been put into capital outlays. 

General AnENDROTH. Yes, sir. It will run generally about $6 of 
Federal money to $1 of State money 

Colonel SHearer. I think the State contribution may be a little 
higher in some States, but maybe in the overall picture for the United 
States that might be about it. 

General AnenprorH. The pay, allowances, and the clothing, and 
field training are the big items in the budget. 

Mr. Forp. Then you will get for the record a chart showing that? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In that chart, it might also be wise to show the strength 


in each State, comparing it with the amount of money the State con- 
tributes. 
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General AneNpDRoTH. We will get that for you. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 





State appropriations for the s ipport of the National Guards 














t 19 } te 2 1953 

A lat $ ' $692, 475 Nebr $529, 000 
A Uv 50f ‘ev 40, 210 

Ar ] 4100) 128. 200 New H ps t 289, 792 

€ 166. 470 6. 278 || New Jerse 1, 749, 422 
C 2,877 7 4, 682, 96 New M 2A), 375 
Colorad 6, 2s 917, 289 New Y 5 SRO. O41 
Connecticut 022, 55¢ 1 537 North Carolina 674, 462 j 
Delawar« 194, 800 206, 390 North Dakota 136, 531 
| t ; f lum bia 111 660 5 060 Obi 1, 51 
Florid 415, 4 987, 242 O; l- homa 23 
Georgi 295, 000 320, 721 Oregon , 82 
Hawaii 467, O17 539, 692 Pennsylvania 2, 544, 000 
Idahe IS f 197, £03 Puerto Ric 358, 000 
Tilin« 3, 602, 662 3, 602, 662 Rhoce Islond 1, 426, &81 
Indian 1, 150, 000 1, 022,000 || Sovth C rolir 162, 124 
lowa 688, 000 650, 000 South Dakota 120, 400 
Kans%s 564. Gt 1, 850, 244 Tennessee 1, 416, 543 
Kentucky 261. FOL 261.500 || Tex 1, 395, 033 
Louisiana 593, 270 783, 583 Utah 198, 3 j 
Maine 77, 419 62. 536 Verment 163 | 
Maryland 1, 077, 359 1, 180,746 || Virgiri 694, 
Mass chusett 1. 534, 498 1, 950, 561 W shington 661, 992 
Michigar 2, O82, 485 1, $76, 550 West Virginia 320, 722 
Minnesota 1, 498, 654 063, 579 Wiseonsin 436, 765 
Mississippi 378, 505 99 570 W yoming 283, 700 
M iss rij 667. 000 669 000 E > 
Montana 120, 000 117, 500 Total 44, 131, 821 47, 024, 277 

1 Additional $610,500 nonlapsing funds available to match Federal funds for the construction of armories, 

Not! The amounts listed above are the State appropriations for the support of the National Guard. j 
Included are funds for t construction of armories to match Federalappropriations. The appropriations ; 


indicated are either on a calendar year or fiscal year basis depending upon State operations. 
STRENGTH LEVELS 


Mr. Forp. It seems to me in looking over the justifications that 
to a large extent the increase in funds requested over what was 
available last year is based upon your increased strength in the various 
units. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Forp. Then, in reading the testimony of last year, it seems 
to me there has been some variance in the past on what was requested, 
what was appropriated, and what was expended, based upon a failure 
of the guard to meet the levels that had been anticipated. 

General ABeENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We ought to have for the record, as far as practicable, 
information showing what you felt your level would be for the last 
several years and what your level actually turned out to be. 

GENERAL ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested in as follows:) 

For fiscal years 1951 through 1953, the following table shows the strengths as 
requested, approved, and actually attained: 
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Fiscal year Requested Approved Attained 

1951 

Opening - -- ‘ 350, 000 350, 000 327, 538 

Closing 350, 000 350, 000 228, 553 

Average 350, 000 350, 000 248, 224 
1952 

Opening 231, 458 231, 458 228, 553 

Closing 320, 000 320, 000 215, 341 

A verage 295, 000 295, 000 220, O81 
1953: 

Opening - -.- 225, 000 225, 000 215, 341 

Closing 362 000 300, 000 1 265, 000 

Average 203, 500 262, 500 1 240, 171 


1 Estimated. 


During fiscal year 1951, 113,654 National Guard men entered active duty, of 
which 106,238 were members in the 1,455 units inducted into Federal service, 
and 7,416 entered active duty individually from other units. 

During fiscal year 1952, 21,294 National Guard men entered active duty, of 
which 13,365 were members in the 220 units inducted into Federal service, and 
7,929 entered active duty individually from other units. 

Fiscal year 1953 is not yet ended but the latest strength report of May 10, 
1953 totals 254,766 indicating that a strength of 265,000 will be attained by 
June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. That will give us some basis for judging how accurate 
you might be in fiscal year 1954. 

I do not want to condemn you at the outset, and I am anxious to 
hear why you think you are going to reach the goals which you have 
not made in the past. I hope it does materialize, but I] think we 
ought to have for the record something that will be of some benefit 
to us in seeing how nearly accurate you have been in previous years. 

General ABENDROTH. When we defended the 1953 budget, we did 
not have an experience factor to go on. We anticipated that when 
units returned to the States they would immediately come back into 
the Guard. ‘There has been a lag in that procedure. For instance, 
the 28th Division in Pennsylvania has been home now for several 
months, and is going to organize units only this month. We expect 
between 80 and 100 units to be organized by the middle of July in 
that one State. They delayed this organization, but we did not 
anticipate they would delay this long. Some of it was occasioned by 
the men coming from active duty and desiring to rest a little bit or 
to get in civilian employment before coming back in the Guard. 
This year we feel we are on solid ground in what we ask for, because 
we have experience factors. I think I can give them briefly. 

The present strength as of the 10th of May of the Guard is 254,766. 
We have been showing a net increase of 6,000 to 7,000 a month over 
the last several months. With the present strength as of the 10th 
of May of 254,766 and our end strength for this fiscal year being 
265,000, that only gives us 11,000 to go to res ach our end strength. 

Mr. Forp. What is the end strength again? 

General ApeNprorTH. 265,000. That is the end strength on June 
30, 1953, and the beginning strength on July 1 for the fiscal year 1954. 
That leaves us 11,000 yet to go. With 6,000 to 7,000 increase per 
month, which is our experience factor for the past several months, 
we feel by the end of 1953, everything being equal, we will have an 
increase of 35,708 by the end of 1954. 

Mr. Forp. By the end of 1954? 
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General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have an increase of 35,000 to 40,000? 

General ABenpRoTH. Yes, sir. This is my paper on the 1954 bud- 
get which we are defending now. The opening strength as of the Ist 
of July 1953 is 265,000, and the closing strength 300,000 on June 30, 
1954, and to get our additional spaces we require 35,000. 


NUMBER AND STRENGTH OF UNITS 


The number of federally recognized units at the opening of 1954 is 
5,160. 

Mr. Mitier. When you say “unit,” that is a company or larger? 

General ABenprotTH. A company or battery. In closing 1954 we 
will have 5,380 units, giving us a total of 220 new units recruited in 
virgin territory in 1954. 

Now, the experience factors: new units, federally recognized, with 
an initial strength of 21.2 men per unit. When anew unit is organized, 
it establishes a requirement of 220 times 21 point 2 per unit, which 
would give us 4,664 men. Federally recognized units gain one-half 
man per unit per month, which gives the estimated requirement for 
1954 of 5,160 as the number of units times one-half times 12, which 
would give us 30,960. 

The total of those two would be 35,624. 

That is where we estimate we will go from the 265,000 opening 
strength in 1954, exceeding 300,000 closing strength by 624. 

General HonnEN. I might add that in so far as their program is 
concerned, the Army feels the Guard will meet their planned end 
strength of 300,000. 

Mr. Forp. Now, this increase on a monthly basis of 6,000 to 7,000 
per month, which is the figure as of May 10, 1953—is that a decided 
change from what you had 6 months previously? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. I believe it is a better gain. We were 
not showing that gain 6 months ago. 

Colonel Barser. It is occasioned primarily by reorganization of 
units returned from active service. The only units left to be returned 
in 1954 will be two divisions that will return during that fiscal year. 
I am sure Ohio and Illinois will immediately reorganize, and it will 
only require each unit to gain an average of 6 men per unit during the 
year to reach that strength of 300,000. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be appropriate for the record so far as security 
is concerned to show from July 1, 1952, the monthly increase of the 
Guard? 

General Honnen. I do not think it violates security to show the 
gain in the Guard. 

Mr. Forp. That would give us an accurate month-to-month picture 
of what has been done and would be rather concrete evidence of this 
trend you are talking about. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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ainength of 2 irmy National Guard units, sy July 31, 1952- "Mey 10, 1953 


| | 
| Enlisted 


Month and year | Officers es Aggregate 
July 31, 1952. - Oe TERRE 23, 535 | 193, 600 217, 135 
Aug. 31, 1952 ; : , 23. 368 195, 549 218 
‘ ; 23, 965 | 198, 644 22° 


351 202, 068 
586 202, 578 
062 , 
405 206, 469 





Dec. 31, 1952 





lan. 31, 1983. 

Feb. 28, 1953 26, 930 214, 079 
Mar, 31, 1953 27, 008 216, 507 
Apr. 30, 1953 27, 316 221, 962 
May 10, 1953 27, 916 226, 850 


! Snecia! TWX repoct to the National Guard Bureau from the State 2 adjut ants general. 
» National Guard Bureau machine record run, 


SOURCE OF MANPOWER 


General ABenprRoTH. If you are interested, I could show you where 
we get these men. 

Mr. Forp. You have a breakdown on that basis? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be helpful. Could you give it to 
us now and furnish a chart later? 

General ABeNpDrRoTH., The following is a summary of the source of 
manpower included in the National Guard enlistments and reenlist- 
ments for the months of November 1952 through March 1953: 

Total enlistment and reenlistments, 64,535. 

Number of enlistments, 17- to 18-year group, 46.03 percent. 

Number of enlistments effected from among returned selectees who 
have remaining Reserve obligation, 4 percent. 

Number of enlistments effected from among personnel not subject 
to induction into active military service under the provisions of the 
U. M. T. and S. Act, as amended, 13.46 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Why would not that group be subject to that legisla- 
tion? What group falls in that category? 

General ABENDROTH. Overage. 

Colonel Barserr. Over 26. 

Mr. Forp. From those men over 26 years of age? 

Colonel Barer. Yes, sir; nonservice men. 

Mr. Miiuier. Any man who had 6 years’ service—how many? 

General ABENDROTH. We get 13.46 percent. 

Mr. Miuuer. They are career men, really—the ones who are in the 
guard for life? 

General ABenpRoTH. Master sergeants and so forth. 

The number of National Guard reenlisted is 24.96 percent. 

That gives you an idea of from where they come. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us for the record the obligations for fiscal 
year 1953 by activity to the latest date you have? 

Mr. Baruey. We have it as of March 31. The total was $109,066,541. 
Under budget program 1100, which is military personnel cost, that 
is $61,979,838; budget activity 1200, which is maintenance and opera- 
tion, $42,574 425; budget program 1300, which is procurement of 
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ammunition, $520,768; budget program 1400, salaries and expenses, 
National Guard Bureau, $699,672; budget program 1500, which is 
operation of facilities, summer camps, and State facilities, $3,291,838. 

That is as of March 31. 

Mr. Forp. Is this appropriation on a 1-year basis? 

General HonnEN. It is now; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So that the funds for any summer camps that start in 
June come out of the fiscal year 1953? 

General HonneEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And all summer camp work on or after June 30 comes 
out of the next year’s appropriation? 

General Honnen. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect these two divisions to come back 
and come under the supervision of the States? 

General AnenprotuH. It will be January and February. The divi- 
sions would not come back as a group. I understand we get a lead 
time of about 3 or 4 months when the individuals start coming back. 
This is another reason we were a little misled on the organization of 
the units. We found when the men came back ahead of the unit, they 
did not want to come into the Guard until the unit designation came 
back. Even though we told them if they joined one unit, they could 
be transferred to their own at a later date when it returned. They 
still wished to wait until their own unit returned. That condition 
operated to mislead us in our calculations. 





DESIGNATION OF UNITS RETURNED TO STATES 

Mr. Miter. How is that done? For instance, suppose the 45th 
Division is out in Korea and then you bring all of the National Guard 
original complement back home and in the meantime you build up 
with replacements and it is still in the line. Will that still be called 
the 45th Division, or will you at some time change the name and bring 
the division colors back to the State? 

General AneNprorH. The division that remains on active duty 
would be the 45th Division AUS, the 45th Division that is being 
returned back home would be the 45th Division NGUS. Each would 
be designated by the same number. 

Mr. Miiiter. You would make the shift at the time the head- 
quarters was relieved? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. I do not think it has any financial implication at all, 
but I was curious to know. 

General Honnen. It is a good question, and we threshed that out. 
We had no desire to change the designation of the division left overseas 
because of the prestige and accomplishments of those divisions. 
The States, I believe, agreed to that. I am sure they did. 

General ABeNpRoTH. Yes, sir. We agreed to that. The man who 
gets the biggest headache out of that is the historian. The man who 
writes the history of the 45th Division won’t. know where to start 
and stop. 














REVISIONS IN ORIGINAL BUDGET SUBMISSION 





Mr. Forp. In comparing the original budget with the resubmitted 
budget, I notice the end strength in both is identical and that the 
number of local units is different to the extent of four. 
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Mr. Strer. We changed that in the opening statement. It should 
have read 5,380. 

Colonel Barser. In the reorganization in the division, ordnance 
companies are now ordnance battalions, and that increased the 2 
remaining divisions from 110 units per division to 112. So it is 
really 4 units now. 

Mr. Forp. With the same end strength, the resubmitted budget 
is approximately $4 million Jess than the original budget. Will you 
give us the explanation for that? 

Mr. Srrer. In the original budget the amount is $215,355,000. 
The revised estimate is $211,273,000, or a difference of $4,082,000. 
Under program 1100, which is military personnel cost, the decrease 
is $3,074,000 and due entirely to a reduction of the opening strength 
from 282,000 to 265,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in the original budget the opening 
strength was substantially larger than it is anticipated it will be 
under the revised budget? 

Mr. Striper. Yes, sir. And the reductions are primarily in pay and 
allowances for field training and armory drill] pay. 

Mr. Mitier. Do I understand that the difference is reflected in 
that the later estimates were for less man-years than had been the 
original estimates? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. But actually, so far as the appropriation is concerned, 
it is the same for the quantity involved; that is, it is calculated on the 
same basis exc ept it is now recognized that there will probably be 
less men to pay? 

Mr. Srrer. Yes, sir. 

General Honnen. It is purely a mathematical calculation. 

Mr. Srrer. In program 1200 the reduction is $459,000 and there 
has been a decrease in requirements for fuel and lubricants in con- 
nection with the men under training, and there is a $7,000 decrease in 
connection with contractual services for repairs of uniforms, and there 
is another cut of $6,000 in connection with supplies and office equip- 
ment. There is a further cut of $200,000 in the field-training project, 
and that is primarily due to the decrease in strength which affects the 
field-training program; consequently, the supplies necessary will be 
reduced $200,000 for that project. 

In program 1300 the cut is $487,000, and that cut is due again to the 
decrease in strength and results in less ammunition required for individ- 
ual firing. 

In program 1400 there is no change. 

In program 1500 there is a $62,000 reduction again in connection 
with reduced strength which requires less opening and operating cost 
of the field-training camps. 

I think that accounts for the total. 

Mr. Mutuer. Is your change on oil and fuel based on experience? 

Mr. Srrer. That change came about by reason of providing for 6 
weekends instead of 3 weekends. In other words, we had an excess 
requirement in our budget, and that excess was eliminated. In 
addition to being a reduction due to the reduction in opening strength 
figures, there was also a reduction due to the excess request for 3 
additional weekends. 

Mr. Mituer. The program was changed to 3 weekends? 
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Mr. Srrer. No, sir; it was not. We had 3 additional in there that 
should hot have been in there in the first place. 

Mr. Mier. It was an errror, in other words, in calculation? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier. And that was corrected in the revision? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it accurate to say that the revised budget in this 
instance is a more realistic and up-to-date appraisal of what the 
situation will be starting July 1, 1953? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will it in any way curtail the guard program starting 
July 1, 1953? 

General ABenprRoTH. No, sir. We feel very satisfied with our 
budget. With the end strength of 300,000, we believe we can live 
under this budget. I do not believe there is any excess. I think with 
careful planning we can live within this money without reducing the 
efficiency of the National Guard. 


TRANSFERS EFFECTED IN SUPPLEMENTAL BILL 


Mr. Forp. What was the strength indicated to the Congress at 
the time the supplemental was up before us in January of this year? 

General Honnen. They had no requirement in the supplemental. 

Mr. Forp. Was not there something on Reserve requirements 
that resulted in the figures being brought to our attention? 

Mr. Battery. Funds were transferred out of the National Guard 
appropriation into military pay. 


General Honnen. To help defray a deficiency in the “Military 
personnel’’, Army appropriation. 
Mr. Batxey. Originally they had enough in there to support 


300,000, and then neither the guard nor the Reserve strength came up 
to expectations; therefore, that money was available. 

Mr. Miuuirr. And it was transferred rather than to get a new 
appropriation to meet the other deficiency? 

General Honnen. That is correct. 


1953 APPROPRIATION AND STRENGTHS 


Mr. Forp. Will you give us the budget request and the proposed 
beginning strength and ending strength at the time the budget for 
fiscal year 1953 was presented? 

Mr. Stier. The Army National Guard fiscal year 1953-54 appro- 
priation request was $220 million with a total direct obligational 
authorization of $244,246,000. The request provided for an average 
troop strength of 293,500 consisting of an opening strength of 225,000 
and ¢ 1 closing strength of 362,000. The amount appropriated by 
Coskenent was $153,300,000, with an obligational authorization of 
$211 million to support an average troop strength of 262,500 consisting 
of an opening strength of 225,000 and a closing strength of 300,000, 
and the elimination of the dual- year provision. 

The reduction of $66,700,000 was applied as follows: $29,058,000 
due to reduction of 31,000 in the average strength; $4 million due to 
the transfer of “Objects of expense’’; and $33,642,000 due to the 
elimination of the forward financing field training program into 
fiscal year 1954. 
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Mr. Forp. During the current fiscal year, have you had sufficie nt 
funds to enable all of those who wished to enlist or reenlist to do so? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There has been no limitation imposed by lack of dollars? 

General ABENDROTH. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the figure you gave a lew minutes ago that as of 
May 10, 1953, you bad a strength of 254,766 with an increase of 
6,000 to 7,000 per month, are not you like ly to get up beyond the 
265,000 end strength by June 30, 1953? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Forp. What happens then? 

General AneNpRotTH. We will just have to slow up recruiting, 
unless we can effect a transfer of funds. In that possibility we 
certainly would dislike to curtail recruiting, because once it is stopped 
it takes about a year to get started again. 

General Honnen. They will have to reprogram within their appro- 
priation to meet the cost thereof. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they can reallocate within their appro- 
priation funds from 1953 to get beyond this 1- or maybe 2- or 3-week 
period? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. They have that flexibility. 

Mr. Forp. There is that flexibility in the funds that are appro- 
priated? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Miuier. Do you have any unobligated funds that might 
revert at the 30th of June as it looks now? 

Mr. Srrer. Yes, sir. 

General Honnen. They have a reserve of $23 million. 

Mr. Miuuer. Could that be drawn on for this purpose? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. So that there is no real likelihood of having any 
trouble? 

General Honnen. Not at all. 

Mr. Forp. It should be shown that there are sufficient funds that 
could be made available to take care of any increased enlistment or 
increased strength that might take place between now and June 30 
1953. 

General Honnen. Yes. We feel confident they will have no 
trouble with their appropriation due to an increase in strength. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think our committee feels there ought not to be 
any brake put on this rather pleasing percentage of reenlistment. 
We certainly do not want to let that get stifled when it is going so 
well, 

General Honnen. I do not believe, General Abendroth, you would 
have to hold up recruiting. 

General ABENDROTH. In reaching an end strength of 265,000, we 
will show a net gain of around 50,000 for the fiscal year 1953. In 
fiscal year 1954, we will have more units recruiting in virgin territory, 
and we are only anticipating a net gain of 35,000. So I believe that 
we will go over the 35,000, barring restrictions to our present re- 
cruiting program. 


, 





(Discussion off the record.) 
LOCATION AND STRENGTH OF NEW UNITS 


Mr. Forp. Are the new units you are going to activate known now? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As to where they will be and how much in -strength 
they will be? 

General ABeNDRoTH. We do not know exactly what their strength 
will be. We know where they will be organized, because to effect a 
change in any town, authority must be obtained from the Chief of 
the Bureau. It is usually in the original town, because the armory 
is located there. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful to the record to have the 
locations itemized. 

Colonel Barser. Will by States suffice? I do have it here by 
States, both the balance in this fiscal year and during 1954, as to the 
number of units we contemplate each State to organize. 

Mr. Mituier. Do I understand the actual location of the units is 
entirely within the discretion of the State authority, and then, like 
other Federal recognition, you approve or disapprove it after it is 
selected, but you do not make the selections? 

Colonel Barser. Not as to the location; no, sir. We merely give 
them a broad allotment of units. Then, when they locate the unit, 
they call on the Army commander to come over and inspect the unit 
for Federal recognition. If it has a sufficient number of men on the 
night of inspection, has the housing facilities that are adequate, drill 
space that is adequate, and storage space that is adequate, then they 
recommend to us Federal recognition, and then we take action to 
put them in a Federal pay status. 

Mr. Mruuer. In other words, that is the first time you really know 
its address? 

Colonel BArser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why do not we put in the record the data you have 
now, because that is all you really can supply, as of now, for the 
remainder of the current year and for fiscal year 1954; is it not? 

Colonel Barper. Yes, sir. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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End 1953 


Strength| Public | gooey te ot} 
Mer. 31,| Law 461 Strength Other Strength 


a reas units y 
1953 units increase mit gain 


Strength 
June 30, 
1953 


Alabama 3, 945 
Alaska , 555 
Arizona , 789 
Arkansas 3, 731 
California , 992 
Colorado , 760 
Connecticut 2, 460 
Delaware | ,474 
District of Columbia , 091 
Florida é 5,175 
Georgia ‘ | 5, 536 
Hawaii. -- : 5, 112 
Idaho ‘ | , 569 | 
Illinois 399 
Indiana | , 426 
Iowa 5, 029 | 
Kansas . 3, 534 | 
Kentucky ; 2, 297 
Louisiana 5, 794 | 
Maine 3,199 
Maryland | , 052 
Massachusetts | , 245 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Miss»uri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 
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Pennsylvania 
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Washington 
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Total J 213, 51! | 265, 


Notre.—Example of computation is as follows: Alabama personnel strength as of Mar. 31, 1953 is 3,945 
54 Public Law 461 units will recruit 21.2 personnel per unit during April, May, and June 1953 for a total of 
1,145. The remaining 85, or ‘‘other’’ units, will recruit 1.2 personnel per unit during April, May, and June 
1953 resilting in an increase of 129. The increase of 1,145 plus 129, total 1,274 for the remaining 3 months in 
fiscal year 1953. The Mar. 31, 1953 strength of 3,045 plus 1,274 equals 5,219 the estimated strength for 
Alabama as of June 30, 1953. 
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Year-end stre ngth, fiscal year 1954 


Strength, 
June 30 
1953 


Strength, 
June 30, 
1954 


Number | Strength 
of units gain 


Strength | Strength 
increase gain 
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Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
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Ohio 
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Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
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Texas 
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Vermont. 
Virginia - 
Washington 
West Virginia bie { ba nih iste 718 
W isconsin 5 tae 9, 400 
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Total } 301, 662 


Norte.—Example of computation is as follows: Alabama personnel strength as of July 1, 1953, will be 5,219. 
The estimated gain during fiscal year 1954 is 6 personnel per unit. 140 units times 6 equals 840, the gain in 
fiscal year 1954. The opening strength 5,219 plus the gain of 840 equals 6,059 the estimated strength as of 
June 30, 1954. 


ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is your reenlistment record, General, in the guard 
itself at the present time? 

General ABpeNpRoTH. I have the present figures. 

Mr. Forp. Will you give what you have? 

General ABENDROTH. 24.96 percent of the 64,535 are reenlistments. 

Mr. Forp. How many in the fiscal year 1954 will have their enlist- 
ments expire? 

General ABENDROTH. I do not believe we have that. I estimate 
we will have about 32 percent of enlistments expire in the year. 

Mr. Forp. Thirty-two percent of those in the guard? 
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General ABENDRoTH. A turnover of about 32 or 33 percent. 

Colonel Barser. We figure about 32 percent would expire and about 
25 percent of those reenlist. 

Mr. Forp. Thirty-two percent of the total strength in enlistments 
expire? 

Colonel Barser. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And 25 percent—not of the 32 percent but 25 percent of 
the total number—treenlist? 

Colonel Barser. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. So there is a 7 percent lapse? 

Colonel Barber. Right. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any change in that ratio in recent months 
or in the last year or two? 

Mr. Srrer. It has been holding up to about 30 percent. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear from your statement that most of your 
increase in strength is coming from new enlistments of new personnel 
rather than from any substantial increase in your percentage of 
reenlistments? 

General Anenprotu. That is right. The 17- to 18-year group is 
46 percent of the 64,000 enlistments. Our greatest source is the 
17- to 18-year group. 

Mr. Forp. When the 17- to 18-year group enlist, what is the term 
of their contract? 

General ABeNpROTH. A 3-year enlistment. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE STATUS OF ENLISTEES 


Mr. Forp. Is that group immunized from selective service when 
they do enlist? 

General AnenprotH. As long as they participate in drills, as long 
as they attend drills regularly and go to camp. If they do not do 
that, they are discharged and selective service is notified immediately. 

Mr. Forp. What is the criterion for making them eligible for selec- 
tive service; what is considered madequate participation, in other 
words? 

Colonel Barser. They are not deferred merely by belonging to the 
National Guard if they joined the National Guard after March 1951, 
I believe it was. All of those who were in the guard at that time were 
deferred, but any man now who joins at age 17 is subject immediately 
upon reaching age 18. The local draft boards in certain areas have 
deferred them, but it is merely a policy and not the law that will 
allow them to do that. And it is not done nationally on any large 
scale, but some local boards do defer men as long as they are success- 
fully participating in the guard, if they are meeting their quotas and 
so forth. 


EFFECT OF PRIOR GUARD DUTY ON 8-YEAR AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Mituer. General, if a youngster enlists in the guard at the age 
of 17% and he serves a year or 2 years before he is called under the 
draft law do the years he has served in the guard prior to the time of 
induction have any effect on his 8-year availability? Is he credited 
with the time he has spent in the guard on that basis? 

General ABENDROTH. I cannot answer that. 
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General Honnen. I cannot give you a definite answer on that, but I 
feel that he would. I shall furnish a definitive answer for the record. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to get information on that. 

Colonel BarBer. We shall be glad to get it for you, Mr. Miller. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Armed Forees Reserve Act (sec. 813) made the 8 years obligated service 
applicable to those enlisting in the guard after June 19, 1951. From that time on, 
service in the guard and active duty both count toward the 8 years. If one had 
enlisted in the guard prior to June 19, 1951, he would never acquire the 8-year 
obligation. 

Mr. Miter. It seems to be that there might be a question involved 
there of some importance because after all, after he starts in his 8 
years availability from the date of induction, as far as the individual 
is concerned, he may have put in a couple of years for which he gets 
no credit. 

Colonel Barper. I think he would get credit for any years he 
participated before induction. However, I would be glad to check it 
with our legal people. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course anyone who has already been on active 
Federal duty and continues in the guard and goes back im is in very 
much the same situation as a soldier in the Ready Reserve, and he has 
his credits accordingly, but the question I am interested in is what 
happens to the service he has put in before he might have ever been on 
extended active duty with the Armed Forces. 

General Honnen. I believe we developed the other day, that the 
reservists receive credit for that time. Hence, I would say, by the 
same token, the guardsman would. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mruuer. Is there a different situation as of the present time 
with regard to Ready Reserve units? 

General Anenproru. I believe if a man returned into the Reserve 
we would be safe enough, but I believe if a man has had foreign service 
that he is exempt from being called for a certain period. 

Mr. Miuuer. He is exempt from being called, but supposing he 
accepts an assignment to a Ready Reserve unit would he then become 
subject to immediate call? 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir, he would, but we anticipate that that 
would happen only in the event of an emergency. 


MEMBERS OF UNITS AVAILABLE AS READY FORCE 


Mr. Miter. I realize that, but with respect to the guard units I 
think it is desirable, if possible, and I think it applies to any unit we 
are relying on in the interest of national defense for availability at an 
early date of mobilization, not to have any unit, whether a guard unit 
or a Reserve unit filled up with people who are only there while they 
are at home as it hampers the availability of the unit to a large extent, 
as a ready force. 

General ABENDROTH. There was a study that came down to us, in 
which we concurred, stating that if a man joined a unit he joined the 
unit for wherever it went, regardless of the service he has performed 
in the past. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if a man volunteered for military service 
in the Army, was sent to Korea, came back, and then subsequently 
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joined a National Guard unit, and that guard unit was subsequently 
inducted into Federal service and sent to Korea, the man would have 
to assume whatever obligation the unit inducted assumed? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. He has volunteered in that sense because if he signs up 
with the guard he does it under those circumstances. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. | should think the rule ought to be the same with 
respect to the Ready Reserve units, and I would like to know, as a 
matter of interest, whether that is the case? 

General Honnen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PuBLic RELATIONS AND RECRUITING 


Mr. Forp. What is being done by the guard to enlist young men 
and also to increase your enlistment rate? 

General ABENDROTH. There is a good program on that. We have 
a section in the Bureau that assists the States in the recruiting program. 

In the States, and for instance, right here in the District of Colum- 
bia, about a month or two ago the Hecht Co. gave us a whole-page ad 
regarding the District of Columbia Guard. It is usually done through 
local assistance, but we have a section in the National Guard Bureau 
to coordinate recruiting in the States. We send the States material 
and have announcements made on radio and television. A matter of 
fact, on the 27th of this month, Mark Evans will donate his time to us 
for 15 or 20 minutes during the day for recruiting the District of Co- 
lumbia National Guard. 

Mr. Forp. Your budget for public relations and recruiting is 
$300,000? 

General ApeNDRoTH. That is correct. I think our best source of 
recruiting is what we call the buddy system. It is probably a little 
different than the Regular Army’s system. That is, a young fellow 
who belongs to the guard brings in his friend. I think we get more 
recruits that way than in any other way. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any information which would indicate how 
much you receive in gratuitous advertising of one sort or another? 

Colonel Brown. I have ithere. If I may make this statement here 
1 would like to. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, would you, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON RECRUITMENT 


Colonel Brown. The main purpose of this appropriation is to assist 
in the procurement of sufficient enlistments and reenlistments to 
maintain adequate National Guard strengths. It should be pointed 
out that enlistment in the National Guard is strictly voluntary. And 
today, very few volunteers walk into our units. They must be 
sought out and ‘‘sold.”” We have nothing like selective service to 
provide manpower, we have no full-time recruiting organization such 
as those operated by some of the Regular services. All of our recruit- 
ing must be done by guardsmen in their spare time in addition to 
their civilian jobs and guard training. 
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None of the moneys requested in this appropriation are to be used 
for the purchase of time or space on any radio or television program, 
in any newspaper or magazine or for any other media. 

Recruiting assistance: Funds are utilized to provide minimum 
recruiting assistance to more than 5,700 Army and Air National 
Guard units. Materials produced include such items as a looseleaf 
recruiting workbook with information, techniques, plans, pattern 
materials, and overall recruiting guidance; booklets and folders for 
mailing or handling to prospects by unit or individual recruiters; 
posters, car cards and counter cards for posting or displaying in the 
local community; recruiting film for showing to prospects and their 
parents at counseling conferences, assemblies or armory open houses; 
mats and other materials to assist units to obtain free or sponsored 
recruiting publicity in the local community. The National Guard 
has no full-time, paid recruiting personnel. Recruiting must be done 
by all guardsmen on their own time in addition to their civilian job 
and weekly guard training. 

Materials to obtain free public service support: These funds are 
used to produce an absolute minimum of items such as Army 
National Guard and Air National Guard posters, transit car 
cards, newspaper mats, postage meter plates, transcribed recruiting 
program , film strips, and so forth, which are used by national adver- 
tisers and the various advertising and publicity media to support the 
National Guard program. Not one cent of the money in this appro- 
priation is used for any paid time or space in any media. The value 
of this free support given by media or paid for by sponsoring firms 
exceeds $10 million annually. For example: the 15 minutes of radio 
time contributed each week for 36 weeks by more than 1,850 radio 
stations to broadcast out transcribed recruiting program, alone, would 
cost better than $3 million if paid for. This type of support which 
is solicited through the Advertising Council and by direct appeal 
from the Chief of the National Guard Bureau is limited. Requests 
for materials exceed both in type and quantity, our ability to provide 
what is desired. As a result available materials must be prorated. 

There are 1 or 2 other paragraphs. Shall I continue on, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Forp. Go ahead. 

Colonel Brown. Community relations. Funds are used for sala- 
ries and materials to promote favorable public and community rela- 
tions fo» the National Guard in more than 2,200 guard communities. 
Personne! are required for the preparation of sponsored ads, feature 
articles, spot announcements, news releases, speeches, scripts for radio 
and television interviews, roundtable discussions, ceremonies, and so 
forth. 

Business and industrial relations. These funds are utilized to pro- 
duce such items as a business and industry booklet, a folder, house- 
organ materials, and so forth, to encourage the adoption by employers 
of fair military leave policies which will permit National Guard men 
to attend summer field training camp and service schools and to com- 
bat discrimination by employers in the hiring or promoting of guard 
members. 

Recruiting news letter. These funds are used to publish and dis- 
tribut> to more than 5,700 Army and Air Guard units, a monthly news 
letter so that successful recruiting ideas, techniques, and activities 
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developed by the Bureau, by a State or by a local unit or individual 
can be disseminated for use by all units. 

Reproduction of Signal Corps photos and miscellaneous supplies. 
These funds are utilized for photos, photo supplies, certificates of ap- 
preciation for guard support, and miscellaneous supplies required to 
obtain free advertising and publicity for the guard. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. In your budget for the fiscal year 1954 there is proposed 
$300,000 for this purpose? 

Colonel Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What was the appropriation for the fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Brown. The same amount, $300,000. 

Mr. Forp. What was the budget request for that item? 

Colonel Brown. I think that has been the same for the last 2 or 3 
years, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. What was the amount of your obligations for this 
year? 

Mr. Stier. Approximately $298,000. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, you used it, and got along with it? 

General ABENDROTH. Answering your question, the whole amount, 
$300,000. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What number of personnel do you have under that ap- 
propriation? 

Colonel Brown. We have a Chief of the Information Office who has 
several people there, but they have so many other duties that actually 
he himself devotes, | would say, not much more than the time of one 
man to it. He is pretty well qualified for the job. His educational 
background is a bachelor of arts in journalism, 2 years in commercial 
art, 2 years in advertising layout and design. He is a graduate of the 
advanced Infantry officer’s course and the Infantry School, and a grad- 
uate of the regular course ‘of the Command and General Staff Colle we, 
He has had 7 y ye ars’ advertising experience and 2 years as an instructor, 
and 2% years’ military experience in his present job in all types of news 
and publicity media. 

Mr. Forp. Is he on military duty? 

Colonel Brown. Yes, sir; he is a major. 

Mr. Forp. How many does he have under bis jurisdiction? 

Mr. Stier. There are four civilians. 

However, the work of that section is more than just public relations, 
and in addition to that historical work, legislative and liaison, and 
Congressional correspondence so the work of the section is far in excess 
of just public relations. 

Mr. Forp. So that a total of 5, 1 military and 4 civilians comprises 
that part of the operation? 

Mr. Srier. No, there are two other officers in that office. 

Mr. Forp. A total of seven? 

General ABENDrRoTH. Yes, sir; that is, as far as the Bureau goes, 
but out in the field each unit will have a public-relations officer who 
is in contact with this office in the Bureau. The public-relations 
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officer in the unit will receive material from this section in the Bureau, 
and then disseminate it in his area. 

Mr. Forp. But their pay does not come out of the $300,000? 

General ABENpRoTH. No, sir; not the unit public information office. 

Mr. Stier. There is no personal service cost in this program out of 
the $300,000. The pay for these civilians comes out of our program 
1400, which is pay of salaries and expenses for the National Guard 
Bureau. They are not included in here. 

Mr. Forp. What would you say are the principal benefits of the 
$300,000, an increase in your enlistments or in reenlistments or other 
factors? 

General ABENproTH. The development of the material that is sent 
to the States to assist and guide the States with their separate pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Miuuier. The $300,000 has been spent mostly on publications 
and on the materials you distribute to these various unit representa- 
tives? 

General ABENDORTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier. And the pay is not an item in that appropriation? 

General ABENDORTH. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is for the material you prepare and send out? 

General ABENDORTH. Yes, sir. 


SUBSISTENCE FOR OrricerRsS ATTENDING DRILLS 


Mr. Forp. In your statement, General, you discuss. the problem of 
subsistence for drills of 8 or more hours duration in any 1 calendar 
day, as it affects officers. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the apparent discrimination between officers and 
enlisted men in light of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. In 
your statement you have requested the committee to include wording 
that would permit the payment of that to officers. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. To make up for this discrimination. 

General Anenproru. Yes, sir. It was an oversight, we believe, in 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act to leave officers out of it. 

Mr. Forp. In the presentation before the legislative committees 
was it specifically requested that officers and enlisted men be included? 

Colonel BarBer. When the Armed Forces Reserve Act was being 
passed, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Barser. That I do not know, but I doubt it. 

General ABpENDRoTH. They just did not think about putting the 
word “officers” in there. General Walsh, who handled that at that 
time for the guard, explained to me saying they thought they had it 
all covered, but when the bill was printed they found that the word 
“officers’”’ was left out. It has never been left out before. 

Mr. Miter. What is effected here is the paying’ of officers? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And to make up for the deficiency in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act in the last appropriation bill officers and enlisted men 
were included. 

Mr. Srrer. The Armed Forces Reserve Act became law at the end 
of the fiscal year 1952. The language that we have in our appropria- 
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tion request for 1954 does not include the wording “subsistence for 
officers and enlisted men.” 

However, our language for 1953 did provide for subsistence for 
officers and enlisted men. It did not say so specifically, but merely 
stated subsistence for 8 hours’ drill. 

Mr. Forp. During the current fiscal year the officers and enlisted 
men are all getting paid? 

Mr. Sreir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the payment of that to officers and enlisted men is 
predicated upon language in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Sverre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. As I understand it, the overall act now takes care of 
enlisted men so we would not need to put language about them in the 

urrent bill, but to bring the officers in we would have to add the 
language. 

Mr. Srerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. When the wording of the previous appropriation bill 
was drawn up it was necessary to protect both officers and enlisted 
men. 

Mr. Srerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Now the overall law has taken care of the enlisted 
men, but not the officers who were omitted through some clerical 
error? 

Mr. Srerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miutuer. What is your recommendation as to what you would 
put in the act at this time? 

Mr. Sripr. It is requested that the 1954 language include the 
provision: 

“Subsistence for officers attending drills of 8 or more hours duration 
in any 1 calendar day.” 


COSTS UNDER PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Mr. Forp. Is your budget as submitted predicated on the inclusion 
of that language in the 1954 budget? 

Mr. Stier. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Forp. How much of an addition will it make in the budget? 

Mr. Stier. $125,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if we put that language in, assuming 
we appropriate what has been requested, we ought to increase the 
total request by $125,000? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When the budget which you are presenting was approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget was this situation called to their attention? 

Mr. Srier. It was called to the attention of the Army Comptroller 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can we assume, then, that this request for new language 
and the request indirectly for $125,000 more is in accord with the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Srizr. I cannot answer that, sir. 

General Honnen. If we may go off the record for a minute. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. To get back on the record, could the guard absorb this 
$125,000? 
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Mr. Srrer. I would say that we will make every effort to do so. 

Mr. Forp. If that language were included and additional funds not 
appropriated? 

Mr. Srrer. Yes, sir. 

General ApeENDRoTH. We would be willing to try it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly on the basis of equity that language ought to 
be included. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 


SUBMISSION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE TO LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Forp.. Has the Department of the Army submitted to the 
legislative committee in its legislative program a request for a change 
in language to conform to this request? 

General Honnen. I will have to furnish the answer to that for the 
record. I donot know. Do you know? 

Mr. Battery. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Forp. I should think if the committee included the necessary 
language in the appropriation bill that we ought to have some clear- 
ance from the Department of the Army in order to be in conformity 
with the Department’s legislative program. 

I cannot see why they would object to submitting that request to 
the legislative committee, and if they did, I am sure that the legis- 
lative committee would handle it, and it could be handled very easily 
by the House or the Senate Committee on Armed Services. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I would strongly recommend that if the Army feels it is 
part of their legislative program that they take immediate action to 
make that submission so that we will not be accused, as we often are, 
of passing legislation in appropriation bills. More often than not we 
are criticized, rather than complimented for that. So, I would make 
that recommendation very strongly. 

General Apenprortu. | believe the National Guard Association 
intends to amend the bill to cover it. 

Mr. Miter. I think what Mr. Ford has said is very applicable, 
and, while I would be delighted to go along with including this language 
at this time I think we would feel better about it if the matter were 
put before the legislative committee for their consideration. That 
could be something that might have to come up year after year, and I 
suggest that it go “before the legislative committee because, after all, 
it is a legislative matter, and also it is apparently a legislative over- 
sight. 

General Apenprota. I think the National Guard Association is 
going to take care of that. 

General Honnen. We will look into that, sit 

Mr. Miuusr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I have one more question on this subject. 

Under the present fiscal year budget this matter is handled by 
language that is currently in the fiscal year 1953 appropriation bill. 

Mr. Stier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. This request would only take care of the situation for 
the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Stier. That is right, sir. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 
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CIvILIAN PERSONNEL 
PAY RAISES 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings there was considerable dis- 
cussion about the wisdom, or the lack of it, in handling pay raises for 
civilian employees in the various guard units. What has been your 
experience with that, and any other comments you would like to 
make, during the fiscal year 1953? 

General ABENDROTH. We have a man here who is an expert on 
that, Major Augustauskas. 

This is Major Augustauskas, Mr. Chairman. 

Major Augustauskas. The only guidance we gave the States on 
the pay raises was to stay within the civil-service standards. 

Mr. Forp. To stay within the Federal civil-service standards? 

Major Auaustauskas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any information to show how many pay 
raises were granted? 

Major Aueustauskas. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Miuuser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. If I recall correctly during last year’s hearings, it was 
brought out that a pay raise was given to Federal civilian employees 
generally across the board in the fiscal year 1952. 

Major Aueustauskas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And in the light of that the National Guard, and I am 
using that in a loose sense, increased the pay of civilian employees 
under the jurisdiction of the guard, even though they might have been 
under the immediate control of the various States, they increased the 
salaries of these employees commensurate with the increases that had 
been given to every one of the Federal civil-service employees. 

Major Aveustrauskas. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a correct statement of what took place? 

Major Aucustauskas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And there was some implied criticism of that policy 
during the hearings of last year. 

For the fiscal year 1953 there were no comparable pay increase bills 
for Federal civilian employees? 

Major Aucusrauskas. No, sir, there were not. 

Mr. Forp. So, you do not have in the fiscal year 1953 the same con- 
dition existing that existed in the fiscal year 1952? 


INCREASE FOR “BLUE COLLAR’ WORKERS 


Major Aucustauskas. That is, for certain types of employees. 

There were raises under civil-service standards for crafts personnel 
and custodial personnel, that is maintenance of property personnel. 

Mr. Forp. The so-called blue-collar workers? 

Major Auausrauskas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Those people were increased based on the area wage 
boards’ rates? 

Major Aueustrauskas. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the policy of the Guard as far as blue-collar 
workers were concerned? 

Major Aucustauskas. All we did in the case of blue-collar workers 





was to stay within the new wage scales throughout the States, and to 
permit them to increase salaries within the available funds. 

Me. Forp. In other words, if there was a Guard unit in an area 
that had civilian blue-collar workers where the Wage Board did 
increase the Federal blue-collar workers’ wages, in effect you told the 
Guard that they could, in turn, increase the wages, within available 
funds, of their blue-collar workers? 

Major AuaustauskKas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Was that done universally as a practical matter? 

Major Avucustauskas. That information was put out to all the 
States, but all States, I know, did not raise the salaries. 

General ApeNpDROoTH. We had a number of complaints from the 
States that they were losing their employees to airplane factories, 
and so forth, that they were hiring the skilled workers and craftsmen 
at much higher wages. We have had a great deal of trouble holding 
on to these employees. We have had difficulty holding them right 
right here in the District of Columbia for that same reason. 


WAGE SCALE OF “‘WHITE-COLLAR’’ WORKERS 


Mr. Forp. What is the wage scale of your white-collar workers? 
Do you have any information showi ing the wage scales of your white- 
collar workers as well as the wage sc ales of your blue-collar workers? 

Colonel SHearer. Could not that question be answered by saying 
that it is the same as the corresponding civil-service grade? 

Major Auveustauskas. It is the same as the civil-service schedule, 
but I do not have a copy of it with me. 

Mr. Forp. And the wage scale of your employees, although they 
are not Federal employees in the true sense, is comparable to Federal 
employees generally, then, even though it may be different from what 
a State civil-service employee may receive? 

Major Aveustauskas. The salary we authorize for our employees 
is the same, but it is not the actual salary paid, it is not the same as 
paid to civil-service employees in all instances. 

Mr. Forp. Are your employees covered in any instances by State 
civil-service rules and regulations? 

Major AuaustausKas. In some States; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How do you handle that situation? 

Major AvaustausKas. All we do is set up the maximum rate a 
State can pay for our category of employees, and the State adjutant 
general determines within that amount what scale he will set up, and 
what salaries he will pay, not to exceed the maximum. 


STUDY OF STATE EMPLOYEE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. In the general statement presented to this committee 
it says, and that refers to the State civilian-employee program, “‘The 
program has been subject to intensive study for the purpose of re- 

vising and reorganizing work procedures to reduce costs and man- 
power requirements.” 

What have you found to be the case under that study? 

General ABeNpRoTH. About 4 or 5 months ago I called a board in 
here representing the different States, a board of 6 general officers, 
and it had on it some of the large and small States. I called them in 
to go over this entire field civilian-personnel program, No. 1213. 
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This Board included an armored division commander, an infantry 
division commander, two adjutants general, the adjutant general 
from Wvoming, a small State in numbers, and the adjutant general 
from California, a large State. 


RATIO OF MEN PER UNIT 


After considerable study we came up with a pattern of 2.7 men per 
unit. 

This ratio includes not only employees at unit level but also main- 
tenance personne! and accounting personnel in the Office of the 
United States Property and Disbursing Office. 

We included both administrative assistants and mechanics in this 
program. 

This pattern was completely gone over and examined and accepted. 

As a matter of fact, 1 believe that this pattern is acceptable to the 

Sureau of the Budget. 

The money we are asking for does not quite come up to the 2.7 men 
per unit, not quite up to the pattern which we established, and I think 
to come up to that pattern it would take about $52 million rather than 
$49 million. 

However, we do not think that we are hurt because we can save in 
one place or another. 

For instance, if a State has units which are widely spread out it 
takes more men to handle those units than in those cases where they 
are concentrated. Instead of having 2.7 men per unit, where a battal- 
ion is all in 1 armory, we can do with less, for we have men to do the 
detailed work, and 1 administrative assistant can then handle 2 
companies, if they are located in the same armory. 

The units in the State of Wyoming are scattered out widely, so it 
takes more men per unit in Wyoming than it does in New York State 
where they have as high as a regiment all in one armory. There they 
can consolidate the work, and it is unnecessary to follow the pattern 
of 2.7 men per unit. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain a bit more fully what you mean by this 
2.7 men per unit? 

Major AuaustrauskKas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You anticipate 5,380 units in 1954. 

General ApeNpRotH. That also includes the division headquarters 
being allowed an administrative assistant. Where the division 
headquarters is split between 2 States we have to provide 1 in one 
State and 1 in the other. 

We have a case in New England where a division is split among 
three States. It is rather difficult to simply draw a line and say that 
there will be two men per unit there, but we feel that this pattern will 
show savings. 

In my statement here I said: 


As a result of these studies the requirement has been reduced and with economies 
in workload procedures 


I am thinking there of the concentrated units which use less men 


and concentration of equipment, it is anticipated that the reduction in personnel 
requirements can be successfully effected. 


If the equipment is all in one place, it requires less mechanics to care 
for it than if it is spread out in several towns 200 or 300 miles apart. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, ESTIMATES AND ESTIMATED PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. What was the budget figure for this in the fiscal year 
1953? 

General ABENDRO1H. $44 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is the request for the fiscal year 1954? 

General ABENDROTH. $49,532,000. 

Mr. Foro. An increase of about $5 million? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In your fiscal year 1953 budget what is your number of 
personnel on board? 

Major Aucustauskas. Right now we have employed 11,587. 
That figure is as of the end of March. 

Mr. Forp. 11,000 and what? 

Major AucusTAusKAS. 11,587. 

Mr. Forp. Based on a budget of $44 million. 

Major Auaustauskas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your anticipated amount for the fiscal year 
1954? 

General ABENDROTH. In money? 

Mr. Forp. No, in personnel. 

Major Aucustauskas. 14,000 man-years. 

Mr. Forp. With a budget of $49 million? 

Major Aueustauskas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stier. $49,532,000. 

Mr. Forp. $49,532,000? 

Mr. Srier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does that work out for the fiscal year 1954 better or 
worse than it was for the fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Barser. Mr. Ford, I might add in explanation that this 
2.7 man-years per unit includes personnel employed at field training 
sites where we concentrate equipment. It also includes maintenance 
shop personnel which is provided for the maintenance of National 
Guard equipment; and accounting employees in the office of the 
United States Property and Disbursing Officer. 

General ABENDROTH. For instance, an armored division going into 
camp generally takes all of its tanks and materiel to and from camp. 
They only retain enough equipment in the home station for training 
purposes. We leave tanks at the concentration camp now, figuring 
that everybody will thereby save transportation. With this concen- 
tration of equipment there must be maintenance personnel available 
to handle this equipment. 

Mr. Miuiuier. The camp may be used by several different units in 
the course of the training season? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

For instance, at Bethany Beach, Virginia, Pennsylvania, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Delaware conducted firing practice each year, 
and each time they shipped their 90-millimeter guns, along with other 
impedimenta. When they had finished training this equipment 
would be shipped back. Then the next State ave. * repeat this pro- 
cedure in turn, shipping equipment back and forth. 

This year we have concentrated the necessary guns and equipment 
there. Each unit will use the same guns cae equipment, which 
eliminates duplication of shipping costs. 





Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. According to your statement, General, you anticipate 
a reduction in personnel requirements based on this study. How 
can we see that reflected in the budget? 

Major AvGcustrauskas. I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. During 
1953 we had an increase of 33 percent in the number of units we had 
over 1952, and the increase in positions that those units would call 
for under our old plan was a lot more than the 33 percent increase we 
are showing in number of personnel coming up for 1954. 

General ABENDrRoTH. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. For the record can you give us the ratio that existed 
prior to this study and the ratio you anticipate having as a result 
of this study? 

Major Auecustauskas. The ratio existing at the time of the study 
was 3.2 employees per unit, and the 1954 budget provides for 2.66 
employees per unit. 

Mr. Mixuier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EMPLOYER RESISTANCE 


Mr. Mituer. There is one question I meant to ask the Reserve 
people the other day. What, if anything, do you find in the recruiting 
program with regard to employer resistance, or difficulties with em- 
ployers not wanting to give jobs to young men who are subject to 
National Guard training or call to summer camps? 

General AneNpDRoTH. I believe we have had some difficulty with 
that in the past, but I feel that has been overcome now, and is not 
serious. 

Mr. Stier. No, sir; we do not believe it is serious now. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are you maintaining an educational program, not 
only to actually get recruits, but to have business people in the various 
localities where guard units are located understand the importance 
of having no discrimination against young men who are patriotic 
enough to sign up in the guard? 

General Apenprortu. Yes, sir; under this program of $300,000 
we have pamphlets made up, which are designed for the businessmen, 
and if you would like, we will bring one over Monday. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would like to see one, just personally, not for the 
record, 

Colonel Brown. That is one of the parts of this program I explained 
a few minutes ago. One of the things we do is try to educate the 
employer to let these people have their training. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think you have a field there. I assume with the 
tensions of the day that it is not as bad as it was formerly, but I 
remember a few years back when I was working with the on, 
I ran into a good deal of trouble that way, and I imagine it is even 
more applicable to the guard because their calls are likely to be more 
frequent. 
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General ABENDROTH. We did have that trouble a little while 
back. We have overcome it here in the District. 

On the call to Korea none of the airlines wanted to let loose of their 
pilots here in the District. 

In our reorganization this time we are not accepting personne! 
difficult to have released for military service. 

Mr. Mixtuer. There are certain industries, of course, such as the 
merchant marine industry, airlines, and the munitions industry 
where perhaps the defense potentialities of these people are as great 
in their civilian roles as in the uniformed services, and I can see 
that there would be certain instances where that might alter the 
situation, but, mlahaaiae speaking, the average employer ought to 
be made to see that his patriotic duty is not to discriminate against 
people who are conscious of their national responsibility. 

General ABENDROoTH. We are watching that daily in our recruiting 
If a man has a job where he is more important to the national- 
defense effort than in guard status, we do not take him. 


AIR GUARD BUDGET 


Mr. Mitier. That is right. You mentioned the Air Guard. 
That does not come under this budget at all, does it? 

General ABenprorH. No, sir. The Bureau overhead controls 
both the Air, the Ground, and the Army units, but the Air Division 
of the Bureau, as such, will come under another budget. 

Mr. Mixiuer. And it will come before another subcommittee? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier. But is the full overhead here in our figures? 

General AneNprRotH. Yes, sir; the full overhead of the Bureau. 

Mr. Mitier. But after you get beyond the top level, the other 
expenditures are in a different section? 

General AneNDRoTH. Yes, sir; except the United States property 
and disbursiag officer operates for both Air and Army handling 
records for the Air-Guard as well as for the Army-Guard. 

Mr. Miuier. But in your justification for your own Bureau the 
Air Section is in this budget, that is the officers on duty in the over- 
head? 

General AnenprortnH. Yes, sir; except for three specially assigned 
air officers. 

Mr. Mixuer. I do not think of anything else I want to ask right 
now, Mr. Chairman. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS OUT OF CURRENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Forp. In your presentation you indicate that a total of 
$23,059,411 is your estimated saving out of current appropriations. 
Can you explain for the benefit of the committee how that saving 
materialized? 

Mr. Strer. That saving is largely through the reduction of the 
strength of 300,000 to 265,000 at the close of the fiscal year 1953 and 
also a reduction in the requirement for ammunition of $18,300,000. 
It has come about due to the availability of ammunition stock in the 
National Guard account which we are using this fiscal year in lieu of 
buying new ammunition. 





Mr. Forp. In addition to that saving, there was $70 million that 
as transferred as a result of the supplemental? 

Mr. BarLey. $38.8 million was from the Reserve, and $31.9 million 
om the National Guard—a total of $70.7 million. 

Mr. Forp. So $31 million plus the $23,059,411 is the total saving 
n the guard appropriation for the current year? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. And that all resulted from what you previously 
«plained? 

Mr. Stier. From the strength reduction and the ammunition 
factor. 

General HONNEN. It was not a strength reduction 

Mr. Stier. It was a failure to attain the strength. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 
CONSTRUCTION OF NONARMORY FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. On page 3 of the justifications there are certain requests 
for changes in language. The first poees aaa change is based on the 
act that it is not applicable in fiscal year 1954. 

Could you explain why it is not applic ble 3 in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Stier. That particular phrase is being eliminated due to the 
fact that the dollars that were made available to the appropriation 
‘Military construction, Army civilian components,’”’ would not be 
subject to the 75-25 percent application—in other words, 75 percent 
Federal and 25 percent State support for construction of non-Army 
facilities. 

Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand that. 

Mr. Stier. There was an amount of $8 million appropriated in the 

‘Military construction, Army civilian components” appropriation —— 

Mr. Forp. For fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Stier. For fiscal year 1952. That amount was subject to 25 
percent support by the States. In other words, if the Federal Govern- 
ment put up 75 percent for construction, the State put up 25 percent. 
(his was nonarmory construction, and the States have, until the pas- 
sage of Public Law 783, always constructed nonarmory facilities 
without any additional State funds. 

Mr. Forp. That the States have constructed or the Federal Gov- 
ernment has constructed? 

Mr. Stier. The 25 percent was required of the States to construct 
a non-Army facility under Public Law 783. This was a provision to 
exempt it from a 25 percent contribution. 

Mr. Forp. Under the $8 million appropriated in the fiscal year 
195% 2? 

Mr. Stier. That is right. 

General ApenproTu. In the past the Federal Government spent 
100 percent of the money for housing this equipment, which was 
ederal equipment in the States in excess of what the States would 
need. When Public Law 783 was passed on the armory construction 
bill, where armories would be constructed, the States would supply 
25 percent and the Federal Government 75 percent. They put this 
money under that same category, and the States did not feel they 
should be charged for the maintenance shops that support facilities 
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for Federal property. They felt the Federal Government should 
pay 100 percent, and the money was not used in 1952 be ause of the 
holding at that time. 

Mr. Forp. The States refused to cooperate on that basis? 

General Anenprortu. Yes, sir. Since that time, that money was 
released to be 100 percent Federal money and was used during 1953. 

Mr. Miuuer. There is no occasion for the language, then, in the 
present bill, because there is no money affected by it? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixiuer. And that is the only reason for striking out the 
language? 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL MOORE 


General Moore. If I might make a statement that will be helpful, 
because that situation was very much confused in the minds of so 
many people. For many years this appropriation carried funds for 
nonarmory construction for the National Guard, and there was no 
requirement that the States contribute. We received from the Con- 
gress authorization in this Public Law 783 for military construction 
for the civilian components, and there was a provision in there that 
funds contributed to the States for military construction would be 
handled so that the States would contribute not less than 25 percent 
In the case of nonarmory facilities, that was objected to, as has been 
stated. But in an attempt to correct the matter last year, this 
language which is deleted was inserted by the House. There was a 
desire at that time to transfer the $8 million that we are talk ing about 
to this appropriation, and for that reason the first four lines ‘of that 
matter in brackets was inserted to authorize the use of that $8 million. 
The remainder of the language, beginning with the word “and” was 
inserted to make the $8 million available for expenditure without the 
requirement that the States contribute. The $8 million was not 
transferred nor was any other amount included in the bill for con- 
struction; therefore, the first eight lines were not needed even this 
year. 

The balance of the provision is ambiguous, but it was construed to 
mean that the $8 million still remained for nonarmory construction 
in the appropriation “Military construction, civilian components,” 
and could be used without requiring the States to contribute. 

There has not yet been made a request for inclusion in this appro- 
priation of any amount for nonarmory construction. In that event, 
specific language should be inserted to make whatever amount is 
included available for construction. There remains in the appropria- 
tion “Military construction, civilian components,’’ $3 million which 
was appropriated this year, which re cae in the same status as the 
$8 million appropriated in fiscal year 1952. I am quite sure that a 
request will be made of this cieiinliie to let that $3 million already 
appropriated for nonarmory construction be used without regard to 
the requirement that the States contribute not less than 25 percent. 
In the event that a request is made, language similar to but perfected 
should be inserted as a general provision or under the head “Military 
construction, civilian components,” in the event this committee 
includes an item under that head. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. As | understand it, that $3 million is not requested 
here by the Department. 
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General Moore. No. It is already appropriated, but they cannot 
use it, and it is no-year money. But the Congress went along with 
this provision last year which did permit them to spend it without 
regard to State contribution provisions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You have $8 million already appropriated for nonarmory 
construction? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which is a no-year appropriation. You have $3 million 
in that same category in fiscal year 1953? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And there is a request in fiscal 1954 for $100,000 for 
nonarmory construction? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Under existing law, which is Public Law 783, it has been 
interpreted that before any of those funds can be spent there would 
have to be a contribution of not less than 25 percent by the State? 

General Moore. With the exception of the $8 million which has 
been covered by a specific provision in the current appropriation act 
for the National Guard. 

Mr. Forp. But that will not be spent or could not be spent if it is 
not done prior to the expiration of the current fiscal year? 

General Moore. I think they have construed the intent of Con- 
gress to be that that $8 million can be released for expenditure without 
a contribution without regard to time. 

Mr. Miuter. Based on the language that we have in the past 
appropriation bill? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. But that would not be so with respect to the $3 
million? 

General Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Miuurr. Nor .the $100,000 that is being asked for in this 
budget? 

General Moore. That would require an additional provision to 
remove the $3 million and the $100,000 from the provisions of Public 
783. 


AUTHORIZATION IN PUBLIC LAW 783 


Mr. Forp. What is Public Law 783? 

General Moore. That is the authorizing bill which permits during 
a period of 5 vears the appropriation of $250 million for construction 
for the Reserve components, includirg construction for the National 
Guard. 

Mr. Forp. That is legislation that came through the legislative 
committee? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has any attempt been made to get the legislative com- 
mittee to revise the basic legislation? 

General ApeNprRotH. Yes. The National Guard Association is 
working on that. 

Mr. Forp. Has ary action been taken by the legislative committee 
of either the House or Senate to remove that provision? 

Genera] ABENDROTH. I am net an authority op the legislative end, 
and I do not know. 
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Mr. Forp. Is it the desire of the Department cf the Army to have 
the basic legislation revised? 

General HonneEN. I cannot answer that at this time. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When was Public Law 783 enacted? 

Colonel Kocu. It was approved September 10, 1950. 

Mr. Forp. For a 5-year period and would expire when? 

Colonel Kocu. In fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Forp. How much has been appropriated for nonarmory 
construction under that legislation? 

Mr. Stier. For the National Guard, $11 million. 

General ABeNprotTH. That is for nonarmory. 

Mr. Forp. And how much did it authorize for nonarmory construc- 
tion? 

Mr. Srier. There is no specific amount of authorization for non- 
armory - construction. 

General ApenprorH. Not in the bill, but we have always had 
nonarmory construction money from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Forp. In that legislation was it specifically spelled out, or 
was it by implication that there had to be State participation? 

General Apenproru. In that legislation on armory construction 
there had to be partic ipation under section 3 of that bill. There are 3 
sections in the bill. ‘The National Guard worked under section 3 
where the State furnishes the site and the utilities and 25 percent of 
the building; the Federal Government furnishes 75 percent of the 
building. And that is for building that would be used by National 
Guard only. 

Then the second section of the bill is, I believe, 100 percent Federal 
money where there would be joint use by National Guard and Reserve, 
and the National Guard units generally have been working under 
section 3. But that does not have anything to do with the nonarmory 
construction, because even before that bill was passed we had Federal 
money for nonarmory construction. 

Mr. Miiuer. But in that $250 million, I recollect-—and I was quite 
enthusiastic about the bill at the tume—nonarmory construction was 
not contemplated in the authorization; was it? 

General ABENDROTH. No, sir. 

Mr. Miiver. But it has been held that the language in that bill 
applies to nonarmory construction? 

General ABenpRoTH. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Miiier. And that is merely an interpretation of the Depart- 
ment, I take it. 
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General ABENDROTH. 
pretation. 

Colonel SHearer. The thing is that in the bill the word “facility” 
was used, and that was considered to apply to everything. The 
initial purpose of the bill was to apply to armory construction. 

Mr. Miuuer. | certainly do not want to get into a legal argument 
with the Bureau of the Budget, but, as I recollect, 1 do not think that 
act was designed to affect this catagory. 

Colonel SHearer. No, sir. Prior to that time, nonarmory con- 
struction was always included in the National Guard appropriation, 





That is the Bureau of the Budget inter- 









but with the first appropriation under Public Law 783, this new ap- 
propriation ‘‘Military construction, civilian components,” was set 
up, and money which the National Guard bureau at that time was 
asking for in the appropriation for nonarmory construction was 
removed from the National Guard appropriation and put into this 
other appropriation. That was originally $8 million. 

Mr. Mruter. Would that $8 million be charged against the $250 
million authorization, then? 

Mr. Srier. Yes, sir. 

General Honnen. I am sure it would be. 

Mr. Mituerr. I do not think that was ever the intention of Congress 
in any sense of the word, because it certainly was not designed that 
the armory program was going to authorize a lot of other things that 
had never been under that program. 

General Honnen. It included the word “facilities,” and the in- 
terpretation was made that facilities were these nonarmory items: i. e. 
maintenance shops, motor pools, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Foro. That brings upa point. When a garage is built adjacent 
to an armory to house trucks and other equipment, that is considered 
to be nonarmory construction? 

General Honnen. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Those trucks and that other equipment would be used 
by the National Guard unit assigned to that armory. Now, why 
should not that be a part of the program of the National Guard and 
come under the joint participation program? 

General Anenprota. It does, if it is equipment for that unit. 
Regarding this nonarmory construction money—when we approve 
construction of a building, it is for equipment generally used by several 
units of the State. It is a concentration of equipment and shops for 
the repair of equipment that does not tie to a single unit. 

When we build an armory, if we include in the armory where there 
is 75 to 25 percent participation, the housing of equipment for the 
unit 

Mr. Forp. That is on a joint participation basis? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But where you have this facility which is used for a!l 
armory equipment in the area, then it is nonparticipating? 

General AnenprotH. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier. And that is primarily a Federal warehouse or whatever 
you want to call it, and I do not think was even in the contemplation 
of the Congress when they passed the armory authorization. 

General AnenprRotH. I think we can show where the Federal Gov- 
ernment would actually save, because with our shops after World War 
Il we took a lot of equipment that the Army turned over to us that 
needed rehabilitation and we put it in those shops and rehabilitated it 
by National Guard personnel and then turned it back to the Army 
during the Korean emergency when they needed it, and that is over a 
billion dollars’ worth of equipment that was rehabilitated in those 
same shops. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We have a $100,000 request in the nonarmory construc- 
tion item for the National Guard. If we are not to get into the same 
problem, this language ought to be included in the appropriation bill; 
ought it not? 

31451—53—>pt. 1——31 
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Mr. Mruuer. General Moore’s language or some language that 
would accomplish it? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SUBSISTENCE FOR DRILLS 


Mr. Forp. Turning to the second change in language, it is my under- 
standing that this proviso has been made permanent law as it relates 
to enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Stier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has this provision been made for officers in the National 
Guard? 

Mr. Stier. No, it has not. 

Mr. Forp. Will an attempt be made by the Department to correct 
this deficiency? 

General Honnen. It will, sir. 

Mr. Foro. If it is not handled by legislative action it would be 
advisable to correct the deficiency by language in this appropriation 
bill at this point? 

General Honnen. I do not think the time element, Mr. Chairman, 
will permit its being changed prior to the enactment of this. 

Mr. Forp. So it is advisable to probably include the necessary 
language in this appropriation bill? 

General Apenprotu. I think so. 

General Honnen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANSFER OF SUPPLIES AND STOCKS TO NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. The third request for language change will you please 
explain. 

Mr. Stier. This provision is no longer necessary, as the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act authorizes transfer of supplies and stocks to the 
National Guard without reimbursement. 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE 


Mr. Forp. And will you explain why the fourth requested language 
change is necessary? 

Mr. Stier. Well, I cannot explain why it is necessary, but I under- 
stand, talking to the Army Comptroller, in their opinion it is not 
necessary to repeat the request for the franking privilege in the 
appropriation language. 

Mr. Forp. At the present time any National Guard unit on active 
duty has the privilege of franking? 

General ABENDRoTH. They do not have to be on active duty. 

Mr. Forp. They do not have to be on active duty to have the 
franking privilege? 

Mr. Mixer. If they are federally recognized. 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I believe the assumed Federal recognition made it 
possible for them to use the frank, whether on active or inactive duty. 

General AnENDROTH. That is provided for in the Reserve program, 
and this provides the National Guard the same privileges granted the 
Reserves. 
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Mr. Forp. That is for official business of National Guard units? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That franking privilege does not extend to the indi- 
vidual? 

General ABENDROTH. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But only to the unit business? 

General ApenprotH. When we requested the franking privilege, 
we showed the amount of money that a State paid in postage, sending 
in forms to the Federal Government which the Federal Government 
required but the State did not require. For reasons of equity it was 
allowed. The Reserves enjoyed this privilege. 

For instance, there would be two units, an Army Reserve unit and 
a National Guard unit in the same armory. The Reserve would be 
using the franking privilege and the guard would not. 

Mr. Miuuer. The legal theory there is, I think, a perfectly sound 
one. The functioning of the unit is a Federal matter even if it is not 
on active duty. It is different from another State agency which does 
not have any Federal function. 

General ABENDROTH, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Miuiter. Do I gather that has been taken care of elsewhere, 
and, therefore, we do not have to have it in the act? 

General ABENDROTH. There is quite a difference of opinion on that. 
Some people believe that if it were in the language at one time it 
became law and it is not necessary again. 

Mr. Forp, I think then rather than put it in the language we might 
make a statement in the committee report. 

Mr. Miter. That it is deemed surplusage. 

General ApeNpDRoTH. I believe the National Guard Association has 
a bill m Congress to make it law by legislation. 

Mr. Forp Is there any interpretation without that language to the 
effect that it is a permissible use of the franking privilege by the 
National Guard? 

General ApenprotnH. I do not think so. I think that is the only 
thing we have now. 

Mr. Stier. May I say something off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask General Honnen this question: 
General, is the deletion of this language based on the belief in the 
Department that the inclusion of the language last year was construed 
to be permanent legislation? 

General HonneEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Therefore, we will include in the committee report a 
statement to that effect, as the basis for our deletion of the language 
for 1954. 

Miuirary Personnet Costs 


Mr. Forp. Will you please insert at this point a tabulation showing 
the fiscal project title, the fiscal year 1952 obligations; the fiscal year 
1953 estimated obligations and the fisca] year 1954 amounts you have 
just given us? 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 
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Direct obligations by ae 


| Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actua! fiscal mate fiscal | mate fiseal 


Projec eC ; 
oject title year 1952 











| year 1953 | year 1954 
Pay and allowances, field training expenses nis $16, 905,910 | $20,098,000 | $22, 401,000 
Pay and allowances, for duty with the Regular Army______-- 6, 273, 844 8, 463, 300 | 8, 487, 000 
Pay and allowances, armory drill expenses ; esi 49, 946, 045 52, 012, 000 | 57, 028, 000 
Subsistence of the National Guard ee pid Sia 5,158,044 | 5,840, 581 | 6, 574, 000 
Individual clothing wad acini’ 3 014, 478 | 7, 100, 000 3, 989, 000 
Travel, National Guard ____ biducdesconcthd 3, 618, 696 4, 499, 400 4, 654, 000 
Other military personnel costs.........................-._.- 69, 423 145, 100 131, 000 
ween TOUees CO UNNIIN. .. . - igtincs ids ice 84, 986,440 | 98, 158, var | ” 103, 264, 000 
| 





PAY AND ALLOWANCES, FIELD TRAINING EXPENSES 
TRAINING PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Forp. On page 8 of the justifications there are some percentage 
figures for “Training participation.’”” Under “Armory drills for en- 
listed men”’ it shows a change of 3 percent for fiscal year 1954 over 
fiscal year 1953. On what basis is that increase in participation 
anticipated? 

Colonel Barper. Sir, it is actually an experience figure. For this 
fiscal year we are averaging not below 82.9 percent. The attendance 
was 83.4 percent for December; 84.7 percent for January; and 85.4 
percent for February. Those are the last reports we have on armory 
drill attendance. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the increased participation? 

Colonel Barzer. Well, it is rather hard for us at this level to tell 
why, other than we think we have a benare of individuals now in the 
rus ard who are in there because they are actually desirous of learning 
military techniques. As the gene a said varlier, there has been an 
effort in the past year to get men out of the guard who would not par- 
ticipate in the program. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you have comparable figures for the same months 
a year ago? In other words, is there a seasonal factor in that because 
it covers the middle of the winter? 

Colonel Barrer. I can give you the same figures, sir, for the fiscal 
year 1952. In November it was 83.2 against 82.9, Actually, it was 
a little higher last year than this year. December of that year was 
81. December of this year was 83.4. January of 1952 was 82.4, 
against 84.7. February w as 83.2 against 85.4. 

We are running about 2 percentage points a month higher this year 
than last year. 

Mr. Mituer. So the increase is not explained by the season? 

Colonel Barner. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. A greater percentage of participation is reflected in 
your appropriation request. 

aa Srier. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Barser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The more people you have participating means the more 
money they will have coming to them? 

Colonel Barner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the case of officers for field training for 1953 the per- 
centage participation is 92 percent, and in fiscal year 1954 you antici- 
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pate 95 percent. Is there any reason which can be explained for that 
better participation which is expected? 

Coloaet BarBer. Our officer attendance, sir, has really been running 
high for the past few years. In 1950 we had 96 percent attendance 
for officers. In 1951 we had 92.2 percent attendance. For Jast sum- 
mer ot 1952 we had 93.6 percent attendaace. We are only asking for 
95 percent this year, which would be actually 1.4 percent above last 
year. 

' Mr. Forp. What was the percentage you anticipated you would 
have when you were presenting your 1953 budget? 

Colonel Barer. I do not have a copy of the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Batey. | have that here. For fiald training, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Battey. The officer is 92 perce it, sir. 

Colonel Barner. And we actually had 93 percent. 

Mr. Forp. So you have had to absorb some additional costs? 

Colonel Barser. Yes. 

Mr. Strrer. Due to the failure to attain siunalh we were able to 
take care of that very well. 

Mr. Miuter. You think this is a more realisticsfigure and the best 
you have at this time? 

Colonel BARBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The same would apply for the warrant officers and 
enlisted men? 

Mr. Strer. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I notice the field training for enlisted men shows a 
substantial percentage of participation increase, something like 6 
percent. 

Colonel BarsBer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that based on what you have had as experience, and 
what you would project from that? 

Colonel Barser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WEEKEND INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean by this statement: 
No pay is provided for weekend inactive duty training. 


Mr. Strer. There is no pay provided for the inactive duty training 
in fiscal year 1954, for the weekends. 

Mr. Forv. What is weekend inactive duty training? 

Mr. Srrer. Weekend inactive duty training is a program where 
they go out in the field over the wee ‘kends and partic ipate in bivouae 
training or accomplish individual firing, which otherwise would have 
to be accomplished during field training. 

In the fiscal year 1953 we had a provision for 6 additional periods, 
consisting of 3 weekends of so-called armory drill periods which pro- 
vided for payment and provided for the pay of the individuals in 
attendance, In fiscal year 1954 we do not have that provision. 

General ApeNprotH. That is in addition to the 48 drills and 
weeks’ training. 
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BASIS FOR EXCLUSION OF ITEM IN 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the exclusion of that in fiscal year 
1954? 

General ApeNpRoTH. We asked for it. It was taken out of the 
budget. 

Mr. Forp. How much was included in fiscal year 1953 for that, and 
how much was expended? 

Mr. Stier. The cost for pay will run approximately $5 million for 
the program for the 3 weekends, consisting of 2 pay periods for each 
weekend. 

Mr. Forp. Based on your projected strength for fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Stier. Our 1953 costs will be $5 million. What it would be for 
fiscal year 1954 I would have to compute. 

Mr. Forp. Is that training an integral and necessary part of your 
program? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; we feel it is. During the camp and 
15 days’ training a number of the units take 2 days to get to camp and 
2 days to return. Then you have a weekend during that training, 
with another 2 days lost. Individual firing curtails the summer field 
training of units. 

During the weekend training 90 percent of the units will get their 
firing qualification out of the way, which takes up 1 or 2 more days of 
your camp time if you do not do it on the weekend. 

Also, in the division, the division commander is able to assemble 
his complete staff on an overnight problem. This is the only oppor- 
tunity the division commander has to accomplish this exercise. That 
is, during the armory training period. We have determined it to be 
highly desirable. 

Mr. Forp. Was that deleted in both the original and resubmitted 
budget? 

Mr. Stier. Pay was not provided for. 

Mr. Miuuer. In that connection, General, do you think the possible 
reason for its deletion is that that type of training need not of neces- 
sity be done every year, even though it certainly is, in my opinion, 
most valuable? 

General ABENpDROTH. Yes, sir; the men have to qualify every year, 
especially the new men coming in. 

I believe I know why it was taken out. The percentage of attend- 
ance over all was about 63 percent on the weekends. It does show 
a small percentage of attendance when you compare it with the 
attendance at the regular drills. But there, again, your staff and the 
people who actually have to have the training, and the men who need 
the firing, are out there. The commander sees that those who need 
this training get it. The other men do not attend those drills, so 
it does bring the percentage down. 

Also, a National Guard man has to consider his family a little bit. 
His wife may object to his taking a 2 weeks’ vacation and a lot of 
weekends off. So the attendance is not as high .as we would like to 
have it. { 

I believe, in just looking at that attendance figure cold it would 
lead a person to say it was not used enough, but we do know that the 
division staff and the battalion staff and the regimental staff get 
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out on that weekend training and have their CPX’s and that the 
men who need the range work, get to fire, 

Mr. Forp. Is this the first year this has been deleted? 

General AnpnprotH. This was put in first about the time we were 
vetting our National Guard troops ready for Korea, to get that extra 
training. It had not been in before that time. 

Mr. Forp. In what fiscal year was it first included? 

Mr. Baier. Fiscal year 1951, in the supplemental. 

General AnenprotH. It was something new to us in 1951; but 
we found it highly desirable. 

Mr. Forp. So we have had it in fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953? 

General AneNDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us the amounts which were expended in 
those years? 

Mr. Stier. May I elaborate on that a little bit, Mr. Chairman? 

In the fiscal year 1951 pay was provided but subsistence was not. 
In the fiscal year 1952 there was provision for pay and subsistence. In 
1953 we have the provision for pay and subsistence. 

Mr. Miuuer. Neither is in this one? 

Mr. Stier. There is subsistence in 1954 but no pay. 

Mr. Miuuer. There is subsistence but no pay? 

Mr. Strer. That is right. 

General ApeNpROTH. That meant that some of the 48 drills would 
be used for the weekend training, and then appropriate subsistence 
would be provided. 

Mr. Forp. General Honnen, what was the basis for the Depart- 
ment’s point of view on the exclusion of this? 

General Honnen. The Department approved it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The Bureau of the Budget deleted it? 

General Honnen. It was deleted by a higher echelon, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I should like to say at this point, for what it is worth, 
that I recently had occasion to see a unit engaged in that type of train- 
ing and I was greatly impressed with the benefit which apparently was 
derived from it. It was quite a revelation to me to see a local unit in 
the field. In fact, they camped one night on my own farm. They 
looked every bit a well-trained unit. I think that type of training has 
a tremendous value. 


COST IN PAST FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Forp. Could you give for the record, if you do not have it 
readily availabie, Pre much this has cost in the past fiscal years? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, 

(The safoeintion ts is as follows:) 


The cost of pay and subsistence for weekend training from fiseal year 1951 
through fiseal year 1954 is shown in the following table: 
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: | 
Fiseal year — Pay Subsistence | Total fez es ~ senior 
. 
1951 “4 - i 112 $8, 493, 231 | 0| $8, 493, 231 58. 6 
1952 . 26 4, 400, 505 $916, 955 | 5, 317, 460 | 71.0 
1953 26 5, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 81.0 
1954 26 6, 625, 000 965, 800 7, 590, 800 | 81.0 
1954 samara . 112 13, 250, 000 1, 931, 600 15, 181, 600 | 81.0 
| 





16 weekends. 

33 weekends. 

Note.—Funds for subsistence were not provided in fiscal year 1951. 

Fiscal year 1951 shows actual expenditures for pay at 12 drills. Fiscal year 1952 shows actual obligations for 
6 drills including both pay and subsistence. The subsistence rate for fiscal year 1952 was $1 per ration 
Fiscal year 1953 again shows both pay and subsistence for 6 drills but at increased pay rates authorized in 
Public Law 346, 82d Cong. Fiscal year 1954 is shown for both 6 and 12 drills but at decreased subsistence 
rates of $0.80 per ration 


The 71 percent attendance rate for fiscal year 1952 reflects a 5 months’ delay in fund availability which ham- 
pered the planning and execution of the program. 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In that information I requested for the amounts you 
have expended for this and previous fiscal years, please include the 
percentage of participation. You said in fiscal year 1953 it was 63 
percent. 

Now, for the record, how much would it cost, based on your pro- 
posed strength in fiscal year 1954? Do you have any figure for that? 

Mr. Miiuer. Might I suggest that you say how much it would be 
for each period? In other words, you had six. Maybe we would 
only be able to afford three. We should have it on the basis of the 
period cost. 

General AneENDROoTH. That information should be available in our 
original budget. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. I would like to put just one more comment in the 
record. From my observation of this program it has great advertising 
value as well as training value, in that it tends to make the National 
Guard a living organization in uniform in the various communities. 
I think its value exceeds just the training which is gotten out of it, 
because it has a very wholesome effect, not only on the participants 
but on the people who witness it. 

General ABeNDRoTH. Yes, sir. I think our greatest support of 
this program is in the antiaircraft artillery units assigned missions for 
local defense. In a 2-hour night drill it is impossible for them to move 
from the armory out to their site to set up for training. On a weekend 
training they could move the 90-millimeter guns out, set them up and 
actually go through the procedure required in an emergency. They 
could not do it on a drill night. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is not only good for them, but it is also desirable 
for the local residents, who see them doing it. 

General AneNnDRoTH. That is right. Then they know that there is 
a guard around. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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INCREASE IN FIELD TRAINING EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. Under “Field training expenses’ on page 9 of the 
justifications the fiscal year 1953 figure is $20,098,000 and the fiscal 
vear 1954 figure is $22,401,000. What is the basis for that increase? 

' Mr. Srrer. That requested increase is due entirely to the number 
of participants in 1954, There is a decided increase from the attend- 
ance in fiscal year 1953 of about 210,000 to a total of 255,000 in 1954. 


COMPUTATION OF AVERAGE DAILY COST OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 10 of the justifications you have figures 
for the cost of officers, warrant officers, and so forth, and the figure 
for officers is $16.92 per day. How is that arrived at? 

Mr. Stier. We have a record of the costs of all the officers for a 
fiscal year in connection with the armory drill program, and we have 
costed that out and attained the average cost per officer and to that 
we have added the allowances cost, and we come up with $16.92 as 
the actual computed average. 

Mr. Forp. That is an experience record? 

Mr. Strer. Yes, sir. 


AIR PILOTS HAZARD PAY 


Mr. Mituer. May I ask why you have air pilots’ hazard pay in 
this tabulation.? Does that apply to anything before us? 

Mr. Stier. We have liaison aircraft pilots and they are entitled to 
the regular flight pay. 

Mr. Miuuer. They are Ground Force people who are observers, 
and so forth? 

Mr. Stier. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I think, gentlemen, we will adjourn until Monday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


Monpay, May 18, 1953. 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES FOR DUTY WITH THE REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. Forp. Under Project 1120, Pay and Allowances for Duty 
with the Regular Army, the fiscal year 1953 figure was $8,463,300; 
the revised 1954 budget figure is $8,487,000—not a very substantial 
change, but there is one part of the justification under this project 
that I think should be explained; that is the overseas command schoo! 
training. 

Can you give us some information on that? 


ARMY AREA AND OVERSEAS COMMAND SCHOOLS 


Mr. Hiti. We have in the ZI, school courses of long duration. 
We find it more economical for the Pacific Theater, the Caribbean 
Theater, and the Alaskan Theater to set up their own short special 
courses rather than to have personnel travel to the Zl. We allo- 
cate a certain sum of money each year for them to conduct such 
courses. That saves travel money. 
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General ABENpRoTH. When we speak of overseas there, we mean 
the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto Rico, Alaska, those places outside the 
United States where we have the National Guard located. 

Mr. Forp. That does not contemplate sending both officers and 
enlisted men to Korea for training or to Europe for training? 

Mr. Hixu. No, sir—only where we have National Guard units. 

Mr. Forp. What benefit do you get from sending a National 
Guardsman, say, from Michigan to the Caribbean? 

Mr. Hitx. We do not send them outside the United States. That 
is only for training people in those areas. 

General Honnen. That is for the local people overseas. 

Mr. Forp. Why is it set up as a separate item, then? 

Mr. Hit. The reason for that is for the handling of appropriations. 
We allocate money through the Army Comptroller for these com- 
mands; otherwise they would be included in the Army service school 
program, It is separated primarily because of the funding proce- 
dure—no other reason. 


STATE UNIT SCHOOLS FOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. Under the ‘State Unit Schools for Officers,’ I notice 
the course days are four in number. How much schooling can they 
get out of that? 

Mr. Hit. That is only where they assemble on the weekend. The 
staffs of our battalion and higher units assemble twice a year. That 
is a Saturday and Sunday, twice a year. 


SPECIAL MISSION AND ORIENTATION 


Mr. Forp. What is the “Special Mission and Orientation?” | 
notice 15 officers will be undergoing that training. 

General AneNpDRoTH. That would include a board of officers. We 
call in a board of general officers to examine officers who are going to 
be promoted to general officers. 

Mr. Forp. How often is that contemplated? 

General AnenprotH. That particular board will be twice a year. 

Mr. Forp. How many officers will be called in for that service? 

General AneNnprotH. Two National Guard and one Regular Army 
officer on that board. 

Mr. Forp. It states “Special Mission and Orientation—Officers 15 
days,” one meeting, total number of days, 225; total cost, $5,270. 

Col. SHearer. That covers those boards like the ones that study 
the personnel situation, and those boards we call into the Bureau for 
specific missions—for example, the rewriting of regulations on supply 
for the National Guard—when we need some field experience. It 
covers things like that and other special missions and details within 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Forp. That is different from policy boards, then? 

General Anenproru. I would not say it was different, because it 
would be recommending policy. You would call the board in to get 
the feeling of the field in determining the policy 

Mr. Forp. Could you set forth for the record some itemization of 
what the policy boards will de and also what the special mission and 
orientation groups will do. I do not think it is too clear in the justi- 
fications. A total of almost $18,000 will be spent for those two items. 
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General AnENDROTH. We will insert that. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


SPECIAL MISSIONS AND ORIENTATION 


National Guard officers are ordered to active duty in the National Guard 
Bureau for a period of 15 days, as required by the Chief, Army Division. The 
officers are called individually and in each case only officers especially qualified 
in the particular subject are called, for the purpose of assisting in special studies 
involving training aids, proposed legislation, public relations and recruiting. It 
is estimated that 15 officers with an average grade of lieutenant colonel will be 
called during fiscal year 1954, each for a period of 15 days for a total of 225 days, 
including travel time. Military pay and allowances and necessary travel is 
authorized. The estimated round trip mileage is 2,500 on the basis that the 
available officers would come from all part sof the United States. 


GENERAL STAFF COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL GUARD POLICY 


Under the provision of section 5, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, 
National Guard general officers meet with the Department of the Army General 
Staff with respect to National Guard policy. It is estimated that 5 National 
Guard general officers will meet 5 times for an average period of 7 days, totaling 
175 days including travel time during fiscal year 1954. Pay and allowances for 
the general officers is authorized. The estimated average round-trip mileage is 
2,500 based on availability of the general officers throughout the entire United 
States. 

PROMOTION BOARDS 


A board consisting of three National Guard general officers is ordered to active 
duty in the National Guard Bureau for the purpose of reviewing applications 
and candidates appearing before the board for Federal recognition as general 
officers. The board convenes approximately once each quarter for an average of 
3 days for a total of 36 days including travel time. Pay and allowances and 
travel is authorized. The estimated round-trip mileage is 1,500 based on the 
availability of general officers in the eastern part of the United States. 


POLICY BOARDS 


National Guard officers are ordered to active duty in the National Guard 
Bureau for the purpose of serving on boards to assist the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau, and his staff to determine National Guard policies relating to State 
civilian employee program, public relations, and recruiting, training programs, 
and the promulgation and revision of National Guard regulations. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 5 officers will constitute a board with an average grade 
of colonel. The several boards will convene 6 times for a period of 15 days each, 
totaling 450 days, including travel time. The estimated average round-trip 
mileage is 1,500 on the basis that most of the officers would be available in the 
eastern part of the United States. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, ARMORY DRILL EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1130, ‘Armory drill expenses,’ the 
fiscal year 1953 figure was $52,012,000; the fiscal 1954 estimate is 
$57,028,000. What is the justification for the increase in the funds 
requested? 

Mr. Srrer. Increased strength. 

Mr. Forp. That is purely a mathematical computation? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; the increased strength of 35,000 
over the fiscal year 1953 and 84,600 over the fiscal year 1952. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION PAY 


Mr. Forp. Under “Administrative function pay,’ I notice on 
page 16 of the justifications 569 officers at $120 each at a cost of 
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$68,000 and 5,317 officers at a cost of $240 each for a total of $1,276,- 
000. Will you explain that item? 

Colonel Barner. That pay is authorized by National Guard 
regulations. These regulations prescribe that commanders of all 
units with a maximum strength of less than 50 individuals will be 
paid $120 for administrative function pay; all units with a maximum 
strength above 50 individuals—the unit commander will be paid 
$240 per year. 

Mr. Forp. If you total the 569 and the 5,317, that is more units 
than you will have; is it not? 

Colonel BArser. Those are commanders of battalions and higher 
levels—battalion commanders, regimental commanders, division 
commanders, group commanders, and brigade commanders are also 
paid the $240 administrative function pay. 

Mr. Forp. So not necessarily does that total have to coincide with 
the units? 

Colonel Barser. No, sir; because you have headquarters com- 
manders. 

Mr. Forp. Do these individuals who get this extra compensation 
do enough work to warrant the payment? ? 

Colonel Barner. Yes, sir; we feel they do. I think experience 
shows that most commanders spend from 1 to 2 extra days or nights 
per week with the administrative work of their units. 

Mr. Forp. They do not turn it over to the civilians who are em- 
ployed; do they? 

Colonel Barner. Well, there is a certain amount of administrative 
work done by civilians, but there are certain responsible duties that 
cannot be performed by anyone other than the unit commander. 

General ABeNprRoTH. I think, Mr. Ford, from experience, some of 
that money is used by the company commander to pick up surveys 
that cannot be paid for in any other way. In cases where he is held 
accountable, if he cannot collect from the man who has lost Govern- 
ment property, the captain is liable, and quite a bit of this money is 
used for that purpose. 

Mr. Srxss. I do not think there is any organization where there is 
more loyalty to their units and to their work than there is on the part 
of the National Guard unit commanders. I have had an opportunity 
to see those men in action over a period of vears in a number of areas, 
and I have been almost invariably impressed by them. A _ unit 
commander will often be found working at his armory or his office 
when he is not getting paid for it. It is a labor of love for the most 
of these men, and I think we are very fortunate that unit commanders 
have been selected who do show that kind of devotion to their job. 

I have found it very impressive, Mr. Chairman. 


SUBSISTENCE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD ¥*~ 


Mr. Forp. Turning to page 17 of the justifications under the item 
1140 “Subsistence of the National Guard,” is the increase in this item 
strictly a mathematical computation based on your greater strength? 

Mr. Strmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Under “cost per day,’’ where do vou get those figures? 

Mr. Stier. The rates are those that are presc ribed by the Secretary 
of Defense for the coming fiscal year, or they are prescribed rates set 
up in the regulations of the Department of the Army. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, you simply use the figures that are 
given you by the Department ‘of the Army; you do not have your 
own cost analyses? 

Mr. Stizr. No, sir; we do not. 

Ge mneral Honnen. They are uniform throughout all services and 
are prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. So the field ration rate of $1.20 is just a figure given to 
the National Guard for its use in its part of the budget? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And the total cost is just a mathematical computation 
based on that? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct. 


SUBSISTENCE, INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING (OUTDOOR) 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 18 you do have subsistence for inactive 
duty training, outdoor, 201,200 trainees for 6 days at 80 cents per 
ration. Last week we were discussing the fact that you were not 
going to have any pay under that program. I gather from these 
justifications you expect to continue that training but expect to get 
the men to do it without any pay. 

General AnenprotH. If we did not have the weekend training 
authorization, we would use some of the 48 drills for the weekend 
training to get the firing completed before camp. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you clarify that? Is this money for enlisted men 
or officers? 

General ABpeNDROTH. This is enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. That is authorized by law? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But you are asking for that money in this budget? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is not included, as I understand, is money for 
the officers. There is no autho-ization for officers? 

General ABENDROTH. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. And you have not included anything in this budget for 
officers, because it is not authorized by law? 

Mr. Srivr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. You are suggesting it would be proper for the officers 
to be paid, but to do so it would be necessary for Congress to put in 
additional money to provide for the officers’ weekend training? 

Mr. Srizr. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. Officers, I believe, are entitled to a day’s pay for 
hours’ or more of training at 1 drill period, but the law, as far as 
enlisted men are concerned, permits them to have 2 days’ pay when 
their training period runs over 8 hours, and there is no such provision 
in the law so far as the officers are concerned. 

Mr. Srkxs. If we placed officers on the same basis as the enlisted 
men what would be the additional cost? 

Mr. Srier. $125,000 for officer subsistence. 

Mr. Sins. In addition to the amount shown in this budget, if the 
officers are to be paid on the same basis as enlisted men, that is what 
it would amount to? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For how many officers would that be? 
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Mr. Stier. 26,400 officers and warrant officers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Barser. I believe that needs a little clarification. Actu- 
ally, there is no money in this budget for the pay of individuals, either 
officers or enlisted men, for weekend training as such. We have an 
item in here only for subsistence, anticipating, if it was approved, 
many unit commanders would utilize 1 or more of their 48 authorized 
armory drills for weekend training. The item in question of $125,000 
er be to authorize subsistence of officers on any of those weekend 
drills. 

Mr. Stxes. We understand, of course, it is for subsistence only and 
not for pay as such. 

Colonel Barser. Yes. . 

Mr. Sixes. It is a subsistence item only? 

Colonel Barser. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS FOR WEEKEND INACTIVE FIELD TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. This item which I mentioned earlier does provide for 
subsistence for enlisted personnel. It is more or less in the contempla- 
tion that there will be some of the weekly drill periods used for inactive 
field training? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But you do not have any comparable item in here for 
officers who might likewise take one or more of their drill periods for 
this inactive weekend training? 

General ABENDROTH. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And in neither case are there funds in here for pay 
either of enlisted personnel or officers for this inactive weekend 
training? 

General AnenpRrotH. Not unless we use some of our 48 drills. I 
might say that in using some of those drills for weekend training it 
does upset the training program. The training program as developed 
by the Army Field Forces is a definite program for the 48 drills, and 
to cut into those 48 drills you do upset that training program. 

Mr. Sixes. For a well-rounded training program, you need 48 
drills and a program has been developed for these 48 drills. In 
addition there is need for weekend training? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. I do not think tl ere is any question about that. 

Mr. Forp. To make up for the six inactive weekend training 
periods, how many weekly drill periods would have to be changed? 

General Anuenprotu. Instead of having a 2-hour drill on a weekly 
drill basis, the weekend training would involve an all- day drill, a 24- 
hour drill, and the men would receive the same pay whether it was a 
2-hour night drill or an all-day drill. We get much more training 
on the weekend drill basis. 

Mr. Forp. If you had to make a choice between having 48 weekly 
drills or the substitution of so many weekend periods, which would 
the National Guard select? 

General Anenprortu. It is not a matter of choice, because you 
must get your firing completed, and the drills are held in the evening 
when you could not be on the target range. So it is not a matter of 
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choice. As it now stands, we must use some of the 48 drill periods, 
if we are to have weekend training. To take our men out on the 
target range during the day, with pay and subsistence it must be 
done during the camp period, and then we lose time from our regular 
unit training. 

INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1150, ‘Individual clothing,’ the author- 
ization for fiscal year 1953 is $7,100,000, and the request for fiscal 
year 1954 is $3,989,000, which is a rather substantial reduction. 
Could you explain why the cut in this particular project? 

Mr. Stier. Primarily, the reduction in 1954 is in the requirement 
for payment of uniform allowance. The initial payment for uniform 
allowance occurs in 1953, and we expect to spend about $3 million 
for uniform allowances in 1953. In 1954 we are providing only a 
little over $1 million for uniform allowances. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the big year for this item is fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Srrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And this is a regularly recurring item that comes up 
every year or so? 

Mr. Sripr. That is correct. The initial payments are being made 
in fiscal 1953; therefore, fiscal year 1954 should be merely a require- 
ment for new officers for the initial and active-duty allowances they 
are entitled to, and also a $50 replacement allowance they are entitled 
to every 4 years. 

Mr. Forp. That brings up this question. I notice on page 20 you 
are going to have an initial issue of some $68,000 for 4,612 new officers. 
Is that a new group of officers coming into the National Guard? 

Mr. Strer. Yes, sir. The actual increase of officers is 5,100, but 
of that totel there are 488 who have prior service on active duty, and 
we have deducted those, assuming they will have received their 
allowance while in active service. 

Mr. Forp. Where do you get your new officers in the National 
Guard? 

Mr. Srrer. Primarily from enlisted sources. Enlisted personnel 
who have completed the 10 series of the extension course programs. 

General ABenpROTH. We also have 2 or 3 States that have set up 
officer schools in which they train officers. 

Mr. Mixtuer. Do you get any appreciable number direct from the 
ROTC. 

Colonel Barer. Yes, sir; we do. But we do not at this time have 
any percentage figure as to what percent comes from those sources. 

Mr. Hixx. I might add that we have an estimated 22,000 enlisted 
men enrolled at this time for commission in the extension courses. 

Mr. Forp. Are those who get commissions on a competitive basis 
with others? 

Mr. Hirt. No, sir. If you complete the extension course, you are 
automatically eligible to be a second lieutenant. 

We do have State officers’ candidate schools conducted in four States, 
which are competitive. 

General Apenproru. The man still has to pass the officer selection 
board. 

Mr. Mitier. It becomes competitive when there is a commission 
vacancy involved, and the local commanders select the man they want 
for that vacancy? 
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General AneNpRoTH. Yes, sir. And that man still has to pass an 
examination board. 

Mr. Mituer. | mean assuming he has passed the board. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 


TRAVEL, NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1160, “Travel, National Guard,” some 
of the mileage figures seem a little large. For trainees it is an average 
of 659 miles. Can vou give us some basis for that figure? 

Mr. Srier. The tield training average trainee mileage of 659 is based 
on the experience in prior fiscal years and consists of travel of a unit 
to a field training camp. 

The school travel figure of 2,510 is also based on actual experience, 
and it is very consistent with the overall United States mileage when 
we consider these schools are generally located in the East. or Middle 
West and National Guard participation is throughout the entire 
United States. Consequently, the average appears to be high, but 
it is an actual figure. 


STATION ALLOWANCE FOR ALASKA 


Mr. Forp. | notice the station allowance for Alaska is $20,170. 
Can you give us some explanation for that? 

Mr. Stier. That is a speciai allowance for the personnel in Alaska. 
It is due to the fact that the regulations provide for extra allowances 
for those in overseas commands. Whether it applies to the National 
Guard is not clear yet. We are trying to settle that. We do not 
believe it applies to the National Guard, and we are trying to get a 
clarification on it. The present requirement is that we provide the 
station allowance. 

Mr. Forp. We have how many National Guard units in Alaska? 

Colonel Barner. Four battalions, two infantry battalions, and 
two Alaska scout- battalions. 

Mr. Miuiuier. And the people who participate in the National 
Guard units in Alaska are residents of Alaska? 

Colonel Barsper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And under the ruling under which you now operate, 
those residents of Alaska get the same benefit of the station allowances 
that the Army individual does who comes from the States and is 
assigned to Alaska? 

Colonel Barner. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It is quite a different situation, though, is it not? 

Colonel Barner. It is just the law at this time and, as Mr. Stier 
says, it is being investigated. 

Mr. Forp. Who made that interpretation? 

Mr. Srizr. We had a formal interpretation based on the guidance 
we get from the Chief of Finance. However, the question has come 
up, and we believe when settled it will revert back to the normal 
allowances for the overall National Guard. 

Mr. Mituer. Personally, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that is 
an inexcusable allowance. I do not see how we could properly allow 
it. Those people live up there. 

I am a little disturbed, as the committee knows, about some of 
these station allowances, anyhow, but it seems to me that is completely 
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out of all reason. Those people live there, anyhow; they are not 
ordered there. I think it is unreasonable to pay them extra for 
being there and should be stopped. 

General ApenprotH. The same thing holds true of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Forp. Is there some item in here for Puerto Rico? 

General Honnen. No, sir. 

General ABeNDROTH. Puerto Rico has been cleared. 

Mr. Forp. Who cleared Puerto Rico? When you say ‘cleared’’ 
who has charge of clearing Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Srrer. We deal with the Army Comptroller and the Office, 
Chief of Finance. 

General Honnen. I can answer that. These rates are established 
by a joint travel committee. The committee is composed of the 
three Assistant Secretaries of the services. They draw up the joint 
travel allowances which authcrize certain rates in certain areas to 
meet excess costs. 

Mr. Mixtuer. Every year we have been wanting to find out how 
their minds work. We are not particularly happy about it. 


ELIMINATION OF ALLOWANCE IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Sixes. We have been told, without having seen the mechanism 
by which it functions, that a thorough revision is now in process which 
possibly is going to result in considerable reductions. But do | 
understand the station allowances money has been eliminated for 
Puerto Rican troops stationed in Puerto Rico. Is that what you are 
telling us? 

Mr. Striper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. But Alaskan forces stationed in Alaska now get station 
allowances? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sitxes. And this committee could, in its wisdom, eliminate 
that payment; there is no law which would prevent that? 

General AnENpDRoTH. I think you could. 

Mr. Mitter. What is the estimated cost? 

Mr. Forp. $20,170. 

Mr. SrKEs. May I ask who at present make up the Alaska Scouts? 

Colonel Barner. They are primarily Eskimos, 

Mr. Sixes. Do they drill? 

Colonel Barner. Yes, sir; on the same basis as any other Na- 
tional Guard unit. 


MISUSE OF GOVERNMENT RIFLES BY ALASKA NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Srxes. Is it true, as articles in some sports magazines have 
indicated, that the Alaska Scouts have taken advantage of the fact 
that service rifles and ammunition are made available to them, for 
National Guard use and slaughtered game resources in areas that are 
becoming scarce game areas? 

Colonel Barner. That I do not know, sir. That has not been 
called to my personal attention. 

Mr. Sixes. Such use would not be authorized for the rifles and 
ammunition intended for National Guard units, would it? 

General ABnENDROTH. No, sir. 
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Colonel Barser. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. The accusation has been made and this is something 
I think we should know about. If it is not true, then certainly scouts, 
who have a fine service record, are entitled to have their record 
cleared; if it is true, immediate steps should be taken to insure proper 
use of Government equipment. 

Colonel Barser. We will investigate that for you. 

General ApenprotH. We will get on that immediately. Colonel 
Johnson is our adjutant general in Alaska, and from all the information 
we get up there they get the highest praise. 

Mr. Sixes. There is no question in my mind but what the Alaska 
Scouts have done a great deal of good. They are a fine and valuable 
organization. But that criticism crops out frequently, and in this age 
when game is steadily becoming scarcer I do not think we want to 
contribute to the wanton slaughter of the resources that are left, if 
that is what is taking place. And if it is not, we are entitled to know 
and they are entitled to have the record cleared. 

General AnenprotH. I will investigate that and give you the 
answer on it. 

(The information follows: ) 


The two Alaskan Scout Battalions were organized in 1949-51 in approximately 
50 villages along the Bering seacoast, the Arctic Ocean, and in the valleys of the 
great rivers. They are disposed in these areas in units of 1, 2, or 3 squads in each 
village according to the population. Fully 4 percent of the entire Fskimo popu- 
lation are members of the Guard. They comprise approximately 98 percent of 
the membership of these battalions. 

The allegation that rifles issued to the National Guard are employed in the 
wanton slaughter of Alaskan game is a perennial one. In fact, during the period 
of organization and prior to the Federal recognition of the first unit in Alaska, 
several individuals—later found to be opposed to the National Guard—advised 
the then Acting Adjutant General that they believed that one of the chief reasons 
for the organization of the Alaska Guard was to furnish hunting rifles to the 
Eskimos. 

Several times during the initial stages of the Guard’s reorganization, the same 
accusation was made. Each time, confronted with this problem, responsible 
Guard officials conducted an investigation to determine whether or not weapons 
issued for military purposes were, indeed, being used for hunting. At no time 
during these investigations was any tangible evidence found to support the 
contention of the accusers. 

It is common knowledge in Alaska that practically every male Eskimo owns a 
personal sporting rifle of well-known make. These weapons and all types of 
rifle ammunition can be readily purchased in practically every town and village 
in Alaska. 

As safeguards against the misuse of Government-issued rifles each guardsman 
upon enlistment is told, in no uncertain terms, that his rifle is to be used for mili- 
tary purposes only. While storage space for individual equipment is nonexistent 
in most areas, in every case ammunition is secured under lock and key and in the 
custody of the responsible unit leader. 

The accounting for ammunition and the care and proper use of weapons are 
subject to periodic inspections by the Inspector General, United States Army, 
Alaska, and other Federal officers. 

There have been no reports, to date, from such Federal authorities indicating 
unauthorized expenditures of ammunition or improper use of weapons issued to 
the Guard. 

In view of the foregoing the National Guard Bureau is of the opinion that the 
allegations regarding misuse of Government rifles by the -Alaska National Guard 
are without foundation. 
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Monpay, May 18, 1953. 


POLICY AND PROMOTION BOARDS 


Mr. Forp. On page 23 we find further justification for the Policy 
and Promotion Boards. 

In your previous testimony there was some justification for these 
various boards. Frankly, the information which I have seen does not 
completely justify the expenditures that have been set up in the 
budget. I understand, General, you expect to put a statement in the 
record on that. Will you also set forth the travel justifications in that 
same report for the record? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears on p. 489.) 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1170, “Other military personnel costs,” 
there is an item of $131,000 and there is a slight reduction for the 
project from the previous year. 

Would you give us some justification for this expenditure? 

Mr. Stier. This expenditure is to provide pay and allowances for 
National Guard personnel who are hospitalized due to sickness or 
injury incurred while in a training status, except for sickness occuring 
during armory drills. 

They are paid on the basis of regular Army drill status except for 
field training where they receive pay and allowances. They receive 
that pay provided the hospitalization is the result of line-of-duty 
injury. We also have a requirement for death gratuity payment that 
is for the beneficiary of any deceased personnel. The severance pay 
is where the individual is no longer capable of physically performing 
the activities in the National Guard and he is released and discharged 
from the National Guard with his severance pay. His severance pay 
is approximately 6 months’ pay however, the amount the individual 
receives depends upon active duty service. 

Mr. Forp. Is that based on the drill periods he would have at- 
tended, or is it based on a straight payment for the 6 months’ period? 

Mr. Srier. Straight payment, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If he is severed from the National Guard as a result of 
physical disability, is he then eligible for disability payments under 
either Army regulations or the rules and regulations of the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. Stier. The severance pay comes about as a result of line- 
of-duty injury and he would be entitled to it, but if he accepts the 
severance pay, he would no longer be entitled to any other benefits. 

Mr. Forp. Either Army retirement or Veterans’ Administration 
benefits? 

Mr. Stier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. I notice you say here that this is a new item, 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. What was done in the past in regard to such cases? 

Mr. Srrer. They received nothing, sir. 

Mr. Miiumr. Is there a law on the subject or why is it added in 
at this time when it has not been done in the past? 
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Mr. Srier. It was authorized by Public Law 351. 

Mr. Forp. Public Law 351 of what Congress? 

Mr. Stier. Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Miter. Do you know what the cost would have been last 
year if you had been paying it? 

Mr. Srrer. No, sir. Our experience is not too good on it, sir. 
We have not had many cases. We provide for 10, but I do not 
believe there will be 10. We had two in fiscal year 1952 and to date- 

I am sorry, but I do not have that information available. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Forp. Will you please insert at this point a tabulation show- 
ing the fiscal project title, the fiscal year 1952 obligations, the fiscal 
year 1953 estimated obligations, and the fiscal year 1954 amounts 
you have just given us? 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 


Direct obligation by project 


Actual fiscal Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Project title saan ane mate fiscal mate fiseal 

year 1962 year 1953 year 1954 
Organizational equipment_-. ee $5, 227, 621 $2, 566, 000 $4, 211, 000 
Operation of National Guard units 10, 351, 071 12, 068, 801 13, 672, 000 
State National Guard operating expenses 38, 930, 223 43, 233, 183 49, 532, 000 
Field training expenses 1, 923, 637 1, 363, 069 3, 113, 000 
Armory drill training 4, 026, 109 3, 496, 900 5, 600, 000 
Recruiting and public information expenses 298, 328 300, 031 300, 000 
Total direct obligations ed 60, 756, 989 63, 027, 984 | 76, 428, 000 


Mr. Forp. Page 27 of the justifications indicates an increase of the 
average number of units over 700 for fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 
1953. Does that figure coincide with the other figures we have had 
previously ? 

Mr. Stier. That is the average number. 

Mr. Forp. What is the figure that was given earlier for the number 
of units that will be increased in fiscal year 1954 over 1953? 

Mr. Srrur. 220 for fiseal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. How can you reconcile this statement of an average of 
700 in 1954 over 1953 when the budget as presented shows 250 in 1954 
over 1953? 

Mr. Srisr. That is the average number of units for the fiscal year. 
The average number in 1953 is 4,560 units. That is the average, taking 
the opening units at 3,584 and the closing number of units at 5,160 
and you come up with an average number of units of 4,560. In fiscal 
year 1954 we open with 5,160 units and close with 5,380 units (for an 
average of 5,260 units). So, there is a 700 average unit increase over 
1953. 


NEW VEHICLES AND AIRCRAFT 





Mr. Forp. How many new vehicles and aircraft will you have in 
fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel SHxarer. I do not have the exact figure on the number of 
new vehicles and aircraft. We have a possibility of 7,000 new vehicles. 
I can get a more accurate figure on what we will actually get, but we 
have that possibility. In aircraft the figure is somewhere around 150 
total. 
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Mr. Forp. Why do you say there is a possibility of that many? 

Colonel SHearER. The National Guard will not take into its control 
vehicles beyond the ability of the guard to take care of them. If we 
do not have sufficient money for the necessary number of mechanics 
for maintenance and spare parts to keep the vehicles in shape, it is 
just out of the question to take them. There are limitations on the 
number we can properly care for. 

Mr. Forp. It is not a question of how many you can get from the 
Army, but it is a question of how many you can take care of, once 
you acquire title to them? 

Colonel SHEARER. 7,000 vehicles would bring us up to our total 
allowance of 50 percent of the T.O. & E., which is the objective presently 
set for the National Guard equipment, but whether we can maintain 
that full allowance or not is yet to be decided. 

Mr. Forp. Based on the budget you presented, you could take care 
of the 7,000, plus the additional number of aircraft you desire? 

Colonel SHrarer. I think we could. Our personnel picture is cut 
pretty thin, but I think we could take care of the full allowance if 
we get the full personnel money. 

General ABENDROTH. Construction is a factor on that, Mr. Ford, 
for shops and storage facilities. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1211, organizational equipment, in fiscal 
year 1953 the amount was $2,566,000 and for fiscal year 1954 you are 
requesting $4,211,000. Will you explain the increase in this item? 

Mr. Stier. The increase is due to the increased strength, plus an 
additional item of table of allowance equipment of $657,000, which 
was not heretofore provided for in the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Forp. How did you get along in fiscal year 1953 without that 
equipment? 

Mr. Stier. Some of the items were being furnished by the Army 
Technical Services. For fiscal year 1954, the policy has been ironed 
out, so to speak, and we have definitely come up with an understanding 
that the National Guard will budget for table of allowance items and 
the Technical Services will provide only for the table of organization 
and equipment items. 

Mr. Forp. How does the National Guard acquire its organizational 
equipment? What is the procedure by which you actually get the 
equipment? 

Colonel SHearer. The organizational equipment is provided by 
the technical services through requisition by the organizations and 
cleared through the National Guard Bureau. That is in the case of 
controlled items and scarce equipment. Other items are requisitioned 
directly upon the depot by the various units. 

Mr. Forp. And from this appropriation you pay for those items? 

Colonel SHEARER. That is correct. That is, for things like oper- 
ating supplies, for example, and spare parts which we make available 
to each State. The money is actually allocated to the Technical 
Services and each State is given credit for a certain share of it, and 
they can draw against that credit for the necessary equipment they 
need. However, for major items of equipment the Technical Services 
furnish their own funds. 
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Mr. Stier. That is without reimbursement from the National 
Guard. 

General AnenprorH. The Army budgets for that. 

Colonel SHearer. Except for this table of allowance equipment, 
which is special items issued to’ National Guard headquarters, State 
headquarters and certain other types of headquarters. In this figure 
of $657,000 there are 73 returning units which will be issued table of 
allowance equipment and that amounts to $550,000 of that $657,000. 
The rest of it is for replacement. 

Mr. Mitier. At that point there was some testimony tbe other 
day tha, in such items as tanks and heavy equipment of that sort 
the policy was to keep on storage sufficient quantity in the training 
camps and that, in turn, was used by several units, and the local units 
might have only 1 or 2 tanks in their home States to train with; that 
in order to save the transportation costs at the training area, ' they 
would have the necessary vehicles there to be used by units as the Vy 
came to camp. What I am curious to know is to what extent that 
equipment is issued to the National Guard? In other words, the 
tank outfit that has a tank or two at home to drill with and go off to 
the summer training are and is there supplied with the necessary 
tools for the training period is there a set up somewhere of the number 
of tanks for that particular unit should it be called to extend active 
duty or is that not issued until it is called? 

Colonel SHearrr. Those would be issued from these concentration 
sites, and in many instances the vehicles and tanks and other articles 
at the concentration sites are ear-marked for certain units, and they 
would draw from the concentration site at the time of going onto 
active duty. 

Mr. Miter. As a general thing, are the National Guard divisions 
still under State control, equipped somewhere with this equipment? 
I mean has it actually been issued to them? 

Colonel SHearEr. Yes, sir; it is issued within the limitations that 
we set on it, which, at the prese at time, is 50 percent of the authorized 
allowance in the tables of organization and equipment. We have 
not reached 50 percent in most cases and probably will not because 
a lot of them are being held down to minimum training needs and are 
governed by their ability to store and care for the equipment. The 
lack of armories, motor-vehicle storage buildings, and things of that 
type tends to hold down the amount of equipment which could actu- 
ally be in their hands. 

Mr. Miter. Is their full equipment actually earmarked for them? 

Colonel SHnarer. No, sir; not the full equipment. It would have 
to be issued after they are called. Everything in the hands of the 
State would be prorated among the units within the States as the time 
they go on active duty. Each unit would get its fair share of what 
was available within the State and the balance would have to be filled 
by issue. 

Mr. Miuuter. They would have, initially, something under 50 per- 
cent? . 

Colonel SHearer. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 percent 
of most items. They would have 100 percent of the individual equip- 
ment and small arms. 

Mr. Mriuier. But the unit equipment would be nearer 50 percent 
or less. 


Colonel SHEARER. That is correct. 
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OPERATION OF NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1212, “Operation of National Guard 
units,” for fiscal year 1953 you requested an appropriation of $12,- 
068,801 and for fiseal year 1954 you are requesting $13,672,000. I 
notice that the average number of planes is 772 at an average cost of 
$1,511.92 per plane. 

Earlier in the justifications you were requesting hazard duty pay 
for only 500 pilots. It appears that we have 50 percent more planes 
than we have pilots. How do you reconcile that? 

Mr. Srrer. The 500 pilots that we show is average for the fiscal 
year. In other words, there would be 500 man-years of pilots who 
are earning armory drill pay. Take out the attendance factor and 
take out the fact that you would have an increase in pilots during the 
fiscal year, it would reduce it to a requirement of payment for 500 
man-years of pilots. The actual number of planes will be greater. 
In other words, we will end up the fiscal year with more than 500 
pilots. The estimate is 750, approximately. 

Mr. Forp. You expect to have about 750 pilots at the end of the 
fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And you will have 772 planes. 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is it necessary to have a plane for every pilot? 

Mr. Stier. The only reason I could see for that is that it would 
be part of our table of allowance and equipment and the table of 
organizational equipment allowance, and they would have that many 
planes issued to them. Of course, if they could not provide the main- 
tenance they would not be able to get them. 

Colonel BArser. We would not take planes that we do not have 
the pilots for. That number of planes will be available to us during 
the year and we will take them if the pilot situation comes through. 
If not, they would not be brought into National Guard stock. 

Mr. Forp. What is the experience in 1953 on this situation? 

Colonel Barner. I do not have the exact number. I can, within 
a few minutes, get you the number of pilots we have at this time. 

Mr. Mitier. Would you not have several pilots who would be able 
to use 1 plane just as you have several units using | set of tanks? 

Colonel BArser. Yes, sir; that is possible. Actually for our flying 
instruction the number of planes is not running the cost of mainte- 
nance up any more. The men are limited to the number of hours 
they can fly and whether they are divided between 2 planes or 1 plane, 
would mean the difference in cost of maintenance. The Army would 
rather have these planes in the hands of the National Guard than to 
have them sitting in depots some place. 

Mr. Forp. The total estimated cost in fiscal year 1954 for the 
maintenance of planes is $1,167,000. Could you provide for the 
record what your experience has been in the fiscal year 1953, because 
if your experience in this fiscal year is not up to what you anticipated, 
quite likely we could make some adjustment in fiscal year 1954, 
because those figures which we have seen so far would indicate you 
have more planes than you expect to have pilots. Each time you 
have a plane whether it is used or unsued, it is costing $1,511.92. 

Colonel Barser. We will be glad to furnish that statement. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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PILoT AND AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 

1. Reference: Justification of estimates, military functions, fiscal year 1954 

(revised). 
(a) Hazard pay, pilots (pp. 10, 16). 
(b) Supplies and material (maintenance cost, airplanes, p. 31). 
(c) Liaison plane facilities, lease (p. 56). 

2. A study prepared May 18 revealed that the following adjustment should be 
made in the budget for the above listed items: 

(a) (Ref. item (a)). The projected procurement of pilots indicates that we 
will have an average of 596 pilots which should require an additional $5,810 for 
field training (p. 10), and an additional $13,991 for armory drill training (p. 16). 
On May 18 we have 543 pilots actually assigned and drawing pay for hazardous 
duty. It is expected that we will have an end strength of 641 pilots. We are 
at present showing a net gain of 10 pilots per month. 

(b) (Ref. item (b).) The delivery of aircraft has not been as rapid as contem- 
plated, especially in the helicopter field, and it is now indicated that the number 
of planes on hand as of June 30, 1954, will be 588 instead of 772. Therefore the 
amount required for maintenance of aircraft is $843,651 in lieu of $1,167,000. 

(c) (Ref. item (c).) The revised study on this item indicates that 328 aircraft 
will be housed at federally leased facilities, which will include shops, storage for 
spare parts, and office space, at an average cost of $411.40 per plane, thereby 
reducing the estimated cost of this item from $160,000 to $135,000. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of planes are these? 

Colonel Barser. They are helicopters and liaison-type aircraft, 
sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Under the heading of “Contractual services,”’ just how 
do you go about the handling of these contractual services for cleaning, 
repair, alterations, and so forth? 

Colonel SHearer. Those things are handled within each State by 
the United States property and disbursing officer of the State. Most 
of the cleaning and repair in the field training camps is for certain 
things like blankets and equipment which are stored away until 
usually the next field training camp or maybe for some weekend 
training camp during the year. The United States property and dis- 
bursing officer may contract with local commercial outlets to take 
care of that and in some instances it is handled by Army installations, 
for which we have to reimburse them. 

Mr. Forp. Do you contract with local service companies that do 
this cleaning and sterilizing? 

Colonel SHearer. With the local laundries or some local commer- 
cial outfit. It depends upon the location of the National Guard unit, 
and in some cases where they are closer to an Army installation, it is 
handled that way. However, with many of the units, it would cost 
more by reason of transportation, to ship it to any service installation 
than it would cost to have it done locally. 

Mr. Forp. For this cleaning and repairing which is done at an 
Army installation is the National Guard charged for that? 

Colonel SHearer. That is correct. We pay for that. 

Mr. Forp. You reimburse the Army installation? 

Colonel SHearer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Are the contractual services which are performed by 
commercial companies done on a bid basis? 

Colonel SHearerR. On a bid basis; that is correct. We usually 
take at least three bids. 
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TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. On page 34 of the justifications under ‘“‘Travel, United 
States Property and Disbursing Officer” you have the sum of $57,200. 

Just what does that entail? 

General ABENDROTH. That is for travel around the State, Mr. 
Ford, and checking property. He is located at the State capital, 
usually with the adjutant general and it is necessary for him to go 
around and take inventory and inspect the property and look after 
the reports of surveys and things around the State. Sometimes he 
has to make a trip into Washington. 

Mr. Forp. Under the item of travel on the same page “Travel by 
the Armies for Technical Inspection of Army National Guard Equip- 
ment in National Guard Units and Concentration Sites” you have 
the sum of $141,900. What dees that entail? 

Colonel SHearerR. That covers the cost of inspection teams fur- 
aished by the various Army areas for the purpose of making technical 
inspections of National Guard property on an annual basis and for 
which the National Guard reimburses the Army. That is, we pay 
their travel expenses. 

Mr. Miiier. What does that actually accomplish? 

Colonel Suwarer. It points out the deficiencies which may have 
been missed by the unit commander or by the State maintenance 
officer in his inspection. It just gives a little better inspection from 
some disinterested party, you might say, and serves to keep the unit 
commander a little more on his toes, and tends to make them take 
better care of the equipment. 

General Honnen. The teams are quite expert. They go out from 
the armies to make these periodic inspections. It is still Federal 
property, of course, and this inspection amounts to the Federal Gov- 
ernment supervision of the property in the hands of the guard unit. 
It is my opirion that the States welcome these inspection teams. 

Mr. Forp. Are these requests made by the National Guard or is it 
in the discretion of the Army? 

General Anenprotu. No, sir, they are made at regular intervals. 
They are designed to determine the efficiency of the unit. For instance, 
a unit is rated as superior, satisfactory, or unsatisfactory. If it is 
unsatisfactory, then the unit commander is required to write a report 
as to the reason why it was unsatisfactory and state when the irregu- 
larities will be remedied. ‘This includes the inspection, for instance, 
of 90-millimeter guns after they have been to camp, and we feel it is 
very necessary to keep the mechanics and the unit commanders on 
their toes. The men that make the inspection are expert Ordnance 
men on ordnance equipment. 

Mr. Forp. You really do not have any jurisdiction over it, then. 

General AneNpDRoTH. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Whenever the Army inspection team wants to make a 
check, they do it and you have to reimburse them for it. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; that is correct. For instance in the 
Second Army Area here, Army Headquarters will contact the State 
adjutants general and set up a schedule. The inspection team will 
come to the District of Columbia at one time and then Maryland and 
Virginia in turn. The same team makes the rounds. 
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General Honnen. I am quite sure, Mr. Chairman, it is made with 
periodic frequency. The schedule is outlined in advance and they 
know exactly when it is going to take place. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Under “Communication services’”’ there is a proposed 
expenditure of $44,000, which includes 77 installations of teletype- 
writer service. That is a small item but are those fully used by the 
National Guard? 

Colonel SHrarer. Yes, sir; those are used daily practically. That 
includes the teletypewriter set-up in the office of the United States 
property and disbursing offices of each State and in the Office of the 
Adjutant General. They are used a great deal for communications 
between the National Guard Bureau and the State. 

General ABENDROoTH. We are using them today to get the informa- 
tion you asked for Friday regarding the appropriations by the States. 
I sent out a teletype message this morning to each State and we 
should have the answer within the next 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Srxxs. Is the use of teletype machines of real importance to the 
functions of the Guard? Could the same work be done at less cost 
through other means? 

Colonel Suearer. I think the teletype system does speed up the 
work of the National Guard. It is possible that for some of the 
Eastern States it would be just as well done by mail. However, there 
is a considerable time lag in the mail whereas with the teletype we can 
often get an answer within a matter of 2 or 3 hours, because with the 
teletype message we receive immediate attention, for one thing. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the speedup of which you speak an essential thing 
for which speed is required or is it used on routine matters which could 
be just as well handled by less costly procedures? 

Colonel SHEARER. We try to avoid handling all routine matters 
through the teletype system and use it only for those things requiring 
rapid handling. -Among other things we have a standing rule that no 
teletype message will be sent out on Friday afternoon, because we do 
not get the answer back until Monday morning anyway and we use 
the mail in such cases—and airmail if necessary—to speed that up. 

Mr. Forp. On the handling of this do you rent the installations, are 
you charged so much per word, or does the mere rental take care of all 
the charges? 

Colonel SHeareEr. I believe we pay for the time of use and not by 
word. We pay for the time that the thing is in operation. 

Mr. Mixxer. But you have to pay a minimum charge, do you not, 
regardless of whether you send any message or not? 

Colonel SHearer. There is some minimum charge whether any 
messages are sent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I note a statement here in regard to traffic require- 
ments, $181.25 per month. 

Colonel SHzarer. These teletypes are located 47 in the office of the 
adjutants general, 15 in United States property and disbursing officer 
offices, and 15 in division headquarters, for a total of 77. The aver- 
age toll charge, which is the cost for the message, is about $45.41 per 
month. There is a minimum charge evidently of $181.25 per month. 
That seems to be what makes up that figure. 
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Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel SHearer. I would like to correct a statement that I made 
a moment ago. There is not a minimum charge of $181.25. That 
is the National Guard Bureau traffic requirements which amounts 
to $181.25 per month. The other is the traffic in the field of $45.41. 

General ABenprotH. These machines are highly desirable in 
calling out the Guard. They were used altogether in calling the 
units out. A good example of that is the unit which was called in 
California when at the same time there was a unit called in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the District of Columbia we did not receive 
a teletype message but the Adjutant General in California did receive 
his message, 2 days before we received ours right here in town. Ours 
was put in the mail and in this case it took 2 days for that message 
to get to the Adjutant General of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Forp. When was that? 

General ABeNpRoTH. It was used during the call of units coming 
on active duty at the time of the Korean incident. 

Mr. Forp. But that example is not a very good one. If it was 
important to get the National Guard in California into Federal 
service, a telephone call could have been used. 

General AnenpDRoTH. It was not an emergency. It was just 
notification that you were going to be called to active duty. The 
reason I cited it is that they received the message in California within 
a half hour after they decided here to send it out. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think it is a good example, because I hope in 
case of an emergency such information does not have to go out under 
those circumstances. 

General AneNnpRotTH. No, sir. If there was an emergency they 
would have called on the telephone, but the message on the teletype 
would be an order for the unit to assemble. 

Mr. Forp. I would hate to use that example to justify the expendi- 
ture of $44,000 each year. 


PARCEL POST 


Under the heading of “Parcel post’’ on page 35 is the statement 
“5,260 average unit years X $5.50 per year” which amounts to a total 
of $28,900. What parcel post is used by the National Guard? 

Mr. Stier. That would take care of our training films. We borrow 
training films from various Army libraries and this is the cost in con- 
nection with the transporting of that film. 

Mr. Forp. Does not the National Guard receive the benefits of 
franking on parcel post packages? 

Mr. Stier. These would be in excess of 4 pounds and we would have 
to pay parcel post on that. 

Mr. Forp. Do these training films weigh more than 4 pounds? 

Mr. Stizr. Yes, sir, when packed. 

Mr. Forp. What is meant by “Parcel post requirement for State 
of Maine’’? 

Mr. Stier. This is a requirement for the distribution of check lists. 
They are property check lists that have been prepared in the United 
States Property and Disbursing Office in the State of Maine and this 
is the cost for making distribution throughout the entire United States. 

Mr. Forp. What is a checklist? 
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Mr. Srrer. It is an itemization of the table of allowance. The 
checklists are lists of the component parts of a table of allowance 
requirement. 

Mr. Mitier. Why refer to the State of Maine? It is hard to 
understand why Maine is set out specifically. 

Colonel Barser. The machine that does the work is located in the 
State of Maine for the entire United States. That is what it amounts 
to. 

Mr. Forp. They are all sent out from the State of Maine? 

Colonel Barser. Yes, sir. 

Colonel SHEARER. This checklist procedure was set up about a 
year ago to simplify the method of accounting and the State of Maine 
had certain machines at that time and therefore was in a position to 
start the preparation of these checklists. So it was set up in Maine to 
be done for the entire United States. These lists are used in the 
property accounting system, and it is a continuing requirement. 
They are printed in Maine and distributed to each United States 
property and disbursing officer throughout the National Guard. 

General Honnen. It is really a procedural function for the Bureau, 
is it not? 

Colonel SHEARER. Yes, sir. 

General Honnen. Don’t you think we had better amend this lan- 
guage? This does not read too well. 

Colonel Barser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miiiter. The State of Maine does not get any more benefit 
from it than any other State. 

General HonneEn. No, sir. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. Under “Organizational supplies,” item 7, on page 35 
there is a total of $72,000. Is that for Army bands? 

Mr. Stier. That is for the sheet music at a cost of $9,500 that is 
to provide the music for the 79 bands. The $63,100 provides for 
miscellaneous organizational supplies for the units. That is based 
on approximately $12 average cost per unit per year. 

Colonel Suearer. That is for the purchase of things which cannot 
be furnished on requisition by the Technical Services and for which 
local procurement is authorized; for something that may be in short 
supply. Our experience on that indicates it averages $12 per unit per 
year. 

Mr. Forp. Are these Army bands.completely supported by appro- 
priations from this request? 

Colonel Suearer. They are T. O. & E. units the same as any other 
National Guard unit. They are really Army National Guard bands. 
Mr. Srier. The instruments are furnished by the Army. 














MAINTENANCE OF ACCOUNTING MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. On page 36 ‘Maintenance of accounting machine equip- 
ment”’ for 80 machines at $75 for one-half year for a total cost of $6,000 
I am wondering if there is a maximum utilization of this equipment or 
is it typical of most Government rental of this equipment? 

Mr. Stier. These are nonrented machines. These are machines 
that have been purchased by the National Guard. The maintenance 
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of these machines runs around $75 a year and they are used for prop- 
erty ac counting. 

Mr. Forp. Are they spread throughout the United States? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Colonel SHvarEeR. We have two systems of machine accounting. 
Certain States have IBM accounting; those are the larger States, 
and the smaller States have a system in which they use some ‘thing 
like the National Cash Register equipment, which is a modified system 
of machine accounting. This is the cost of maintenance on those 
machines which were purchased. The IBM. machines are all on 
a rental basis. We have not purchased any of them, but the National 
Cash Register type are purchased. 

Mr. Forp. Under that subheading (d), it would appear that we have 
on a nonrental basis twice as many mac chines as we can use if we are 
only using them one-half of the yea 

Colonel SHE ARER. That is because vie *y are not all in service as yet. 
That is why it is on a one-half year basis; they have not all been put 
into action. 

Mr. Forp. When they are acquired they will be used on a full-time 
basis? 

Colonel SHrarerR. They will be used all the time. Some of the 
States will have 2 of them and some of the States will have 1. It 
depends on the amount of property accounting that they have, but 
they will be used practically 8 hours a day, 5 days a week. It is nota 
part-time proposition. They will do all of the property accounting for 
the United States property and disbursing officer which has heretofore 
been done manually. This will speed up the operation and increase the 
accuracy. It was subjected to a good deal of study and people from 
the various States came in and studied the different types of machines 
and the end result was a meeting of the mind of all the people involved 
in it. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT, RENTAL 
Mr. Forp. The item of $109,000 under “Office equipment, rental’, 


is that for IBM machines? 
Colonel SHeareEr. Yes, sir; I believe that is the IBM equipment. 


STATE NATIONAL GUARD OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1213 “State National Guard operating ex- 
penses” for fiscal year 1953 the appropriation was $43,233,183 and in 
fiscal year 1954 the request is for $49,532,000. Will you give us some 
justification for that? 

Major Aucustauskas. The justification for the increase in project 
1213 is based on the increase in units for 1954 over 1953 and the in- 
crease in equipment for these units. There is also an increase in salary 
for blue-collar employees. 

Mr. Forp. How is this money actually spent in the field? 

Major Aueustauskas. Payrolls are prepared in the office of the 
United States property and disbursing officer based on time reports, 
and individuals employed are paid by check—a check made by the 
Army disbursing officer. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that you have in the budget 14,420 permanent 
positions set up. Are all of those positions filled with civilian per- 
sonnel? 
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Major Avugustauskas. They are all civilian personnel; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are they attached to each unit? 

Major Aucustauskas. Some of the positions are as noted employed 
in the office of the United States property and disbursing officer for 
property accounting, and fiscal operations and others are in the 
various State maintenance shops performing maintenance on vehicles, 
aircraft, and tanks. The remainder are at the unit level, and most of 
those employees in this program are members of the National Guard. 

Mr. Mruuer. Is that the basis of that 2.7 figure? 

General AnENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean “members of the National Guard’’? 
Are they civil employees and then they are also members of the guard 
so they get compensation from | both their service in the National 
Guard and as civilian employees? 

General ABENpDROTH. They are members of the guard the same as 
the men working in a store downtown. This is their livelihood. The 
time they drill would not be during the working hours. It would not 
be any different than a man working at a store downtown who comes 
out for drill at night or the man working in a shop coming to drill. 

Mr. Mixuer. They are both full time and part time? 

General AneNpDROTH. Yes, sir. He would not be paid any money 
from two different payrolls at the same time. His drill is from 7 to 9 
in the evening and his working hours run from 8 o’clock in the morning 
to 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 


MAINTENANCE SHOPS 


Mr. Forp. Does the guard have several maintenance shops through- 
out the United States? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are they operated separately from the Department of 
the Army maintenance shops? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sil 

Mr. Forp. Would it be possible to combine them so that you would 
get more efficient utilization of manpower? 

General ABENDROTH. Well, it would depend on the location of the 
unit, Mr. Ford. I think in our discussion Friday I told you that in 
our shops we rehabilitated the equipment that we received after 
World War IT which later was returned to the Army for use in Korea. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any instances where you have a National 
Guard maintenance shop more or less adjacent to an Army mainte- 
nance shop? 

Colonel SHEARER. There are some instances where they are fairly 
close together. However, to throw the National Guard load into the 
Army shop would necessitate increasing the Army personnel by cer- 
tainly the amount of personnel that we have in the National Guard 
shops, and it would also necessitate providing additional space facil- 
ities and additional tools and equipment. A shop gets to a point 
where you cannot build it up any larger and get any greater efficiency. 
Sometimes it is better to work in more shops. The only redue - 
might be in the overhead. You might cut down your overhead : 
little but on the other hand if you increase your workload, you have i 
increase your stock keeping, and that calls for more storekeepers. 
There is not too much reduction even in the overhead. The National 
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Guard carries quite a load, and there is some interuse between the 
two shops. The Army sometimes takes the overload from the 
National Guard shop, and by the same token, the National Guard 
shop can assist the Army shop if necessary. That is all done on a 
reimburable basis. Of course, many of the National Guard units 
would not be suitably located to Army shops, and the cost of moving 
the vehicles would be prohibitive. The National Guard shops have 
been placed near the vehicle density of the National Guard strength of 
the State. 
PERSONNEL DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Forp. The personnel distribution chart on page 40 shows 
Army aviation mechanics occupying 526 positions and 510 man-years. 
That is a rather high percentage of positions to the number of planes, 
isitnot? After all, that is almost two-thirds of a man for every plane 

Colonel Surarer. That is about the requirement for the mainten- 
ance of aircraft. With helicopters it requires practically one mechani: 
per helicopter. The ‘Vy are quite expensive to operate 

Mr. Forp. How many helicopters will the guard have? 

Colonel Suearer. Fifty-four, 1 believe. 

Mr. Forp. Are they concentrated in certain areas, or widely spread? 

Colonel SHxareR. They are widely spread, and there will probably 
be at least one per State. 

General Anenprorn. We felt the pilots and mechanics should be 
trained first, so we will wait until the States can assure us they have 
the mechanics to take care of the planes and the pilots to fly them. 
They are stored in California. 

Mr. Foro. There is no guard unit that has helicopters at the 
present time? 

Colonel Suxarer. I believe one in Alabama. 

Mr. Forp. A helicopter pilot receives hazardous-duty pay? 

Colonel Barser. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And you expect to have 50 in fiscal year 1954? 

General ABENDROTH. 54; 2 per division, and there are 27 divisions 


FIELD TRAINING EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. Under project 1221, ‘Field training expenses,” in 
fiscal year 1953 you had an appropriation of $1,363,069, and your 
budget request for fiscal 1954 is $3,113,000. Will you explain that 
increase? 

Mr. Stier. That is due to the increase in strength. 

Mr. Forp. Strictly a mathematical computation? 

Colonel BarsBer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miiuier. That is more than twice what you anticipate using 
this year, is it not? 

Mr. Stimr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Does that anticipate more training? While you 
have had an appreciable increase in units, it will not be a 100 percent 
increase, will it? 

Mr. Stier. The possible reason for the greater increase is due to the 
fact that the transportation cost in the past July, August, and Sep- 
tember 1952 was not as great as we had estimated. The transportation 
requirement to move equipment was less than we had anticipated, 
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and the $1,363,069 is the estimate of what we think the cost will be 
this fiscal year for field training expenses. 

Mr. Mruuter. Might there not be occasion to review the 1954 
estimate on the same basis? 

Mr. Stier. I believe the reason for that is the fact the funds avail- 
able for field training were available on a 2-year basis, and most of the 
cost of transportation was incurred against the prior year moneys. 

Mr. Miuuer. Will there be any carryover from the 1953 budget 
that will be usable in 1954? 

Mr. Stier. This budget does not provide for it, sir. 

Mr. Mixuer. But it did in the previous budget; is that right? 

Mr. Stier. Yes. 

‘Mr. Miuuer. Will there be any funds to revert? 

Mr. Srrer. 1953? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Srrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixtiter. How much? 

Mr. Stier. A total of $23 million, I believe. 

Mr. Barney. $23,059,000. 

Mr. Miuuier. But not from this item. That is the same thing we 
were talking about the other day? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. The only reason it is apparently so low com- 
pared to 1954 is because the transportation cost was incurred in 1952 
rather than carrying it over in 1953. The availability was on a 2-year 
basis, and most of the trasnportation was incurred in the previous 
vear. 

Mr. Miter. Even so, in 1952, with that addition from 1953, it ran 
less than $2 million. 

Mr. Forp. The budget for 1954 includes as much as 1952 and 1953 
combined. 

Mr. Stier. In connection with Korea, the National Guard gave the 
Army quite a bit of equipment. That equipment is now coming back 
to us. Our equipment load in 1952 and the beginning of 1953 was far 
below the normal requirements for the National Guard, due to the fact 
the equipment was shipped out and not available or required by the 
National Guard. Now we are building up, and this 1954 budget 
brings our requirement back to normal field-training requirement. 

Mr. Minter. But you have also instituted economies by keeping 
much of this equipment in the field-training centers, only taking a 
minimum amount from unit armories back and forth. I cannot see 
why that would mean actual transportation of so much more. 

Colonel SHearer. There is an increase in the number of vehicles 
which will be transported to camp in this budget. Some of this 
matter of concentrating and redistributing equipment will be handled 
during the field training camp period, for example, shipping guns 
from Oklahoma to Wisconsin before the camp, and then moving them 
back after the field camp. Now they will be shipped to a field camp 
and left there after that. In redistributing the equipment for the 
units coming back from active duty, we have to take away from one 
State and issue to another. That also will in many instances be 
handled by hauling the equipment into camp, and the new unit 
taking it home from there. The net result is that considerably more 
equipment will be moved than in the past 2 years, but thereafter 
there should be a reduction in the amount of equipment that is moved. 
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ARMORY DRILL TRAINING 


[r. Forp. Under project 1223, ‘Armory drill training,” there is a 
rather sizable increase. In fiscal year 1953 it was $3,496,900, and 
the proposed budget for 1954 is $5,600,000. Can you explain the 
rather sizable increase in this item? 

Mr. Stier. Increase in number of units in 19§, and in addition 
the increase in number of trainees in 1954, and also an increase in the 
radio-controlled aerial target item of $1,140,000. 

Mr. Forp. Was not this equipment available in fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Stier. The training-aid requirement for the radio-controlled 
aerial targets was reduced to $660,000, and this budget for 1954 
provides for an increase of $1,140,000. 

Mr. Miutuer. Do | understana that is for ranges entirely cperated 
by the guard? 

Mr. Strer. Yes, sir 

\M(r. Mituer. For instance, at Bethany Beach, which is an Army 
installation, does not the National Guard fire at that range? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, but the National Guard operates the 
targets. 

Mr. Miiuer. Is there an advantage in that? Why could not the 
targets be operated by the regular personnel? 

General ABeNDrotTH. They get the training for it. Also, there 
vould not be any savings, whoever operated it. 

Mr. Mriuer. Is not this for equipment? 

Colonel Brown. These are the targets themselves, radio-controlled 
targets. 

Mr. Mruuer. It does not cover the equipment, but just the targets 
that are damaged if hit? 

Colonel Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. This equipment was not used in 1953? 

Colonel Barrer. Some of these are requested each yea They 
are expendable. If shot down over the ocean they will not be re- 
covered. The average mission is eight missions per plane. ‘There is 
an additional requirement in this budget because we have quite a 
few battalions being organized. We need 146 additional targets for 
new units, and the others are replacements and those that will be 
lost this coming summer. The factor of operating on the field is an 
experience factor from actual operation. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. Project 1320, “Public information expenses.’ 

General AnENDROTH. Each State gets one of these books, and the 
folders are inserted in here. There is one for the businessman. This 
folder tells the businessman why he should support the guard and 
permit his men time off for camp and drill. 

Mr. Forp. That is a looseleaf publication? 

General Anenproru. Yes, sir. I can leave this with you. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is where the $300,000 comes in? 

General AnpnprorH. Part of it. 

Mr. Forp. Can you furnish each member of the committee a copy, 
and one for the clerk. 

General ABpenpRotH. Yes. 
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Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT 
Mr. Forp. On page 47, under the activity “Procurement,”’ it indi- 
cates that in fiscab 1953 the budget figure was $5,271,000, and for 
fiscal 1954 the budget request is for $24,513,000. Will you explain 
that sizable increase? 

Colonel Suearer. The $5,271,000 represents the actual new money 
which was necessary for procurement of ammunition. The National 
Guard had a credit of some $18 million or a little more than that of 
unused ammunition, ammunition which in some cases had been pro- 
cured too late to fire, or for some reason had not been fired, so that 
the actual expenditure for ammunition in 1953 is approximately 
$24 million. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1953? 

Colonel SHearer. Yes. Our appropriation was $24 million, but 
due to the stock on hand, only $5 million was used. In the present 
budget we will have no credit against which to draw, and therefore 
the $24 million is a minimum requirement. 

Colonel Brown. That figure was $23,650,000. 

Mr. Mixxer. It is less than a million dollar increase over what you 
actually used last year? 

Colonel Brown. Yes. 


SALARIES AND ExprEensres, NATIONAL GuARD BuREAU 


Mr. Forp. Will you please insert at this point a tabulation showing 
the fiscal project title, the fiscal year 1952 obligations, the fiscal year 
1953 estimated obligations, and the fiscal year 1954 amounts you 
have just given us? 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project 


| ‘Actual fecal | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 





Project title * 5 | mate fiscal | mate fiscal 
| year 1952 | year 1953 | year 1954 
ba papenade cake a cist hci eres ae 
Salaries ..| $796, 352 $790, 000 | $796, 000 
Travel ioe 38, 951 48, 000 | 59, 000 
Printing and reproduction : 79, 190 157, 000 66, 000 
Total direct obligations ‘ 914, 493 995, 000 | 921, 000 
| 


Mr. Forp. Page 50 of the justifications indicates the number of 
permanent positions for civilian personnel in the National Guard 
Bureau as 208. What is your salary scale for civilian employees? 

Mr. Stier. They are the civil service rates. 

Mr. Forp. Are these civilian employees in Washington? 

Mr. Stier. Yes. They are all located at the seat of Government. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a chart showing the grade and so forth? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. You want that for the record? 

Mr. Forp. For the record. 

(The chart requested follows:) 
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National Guard Bureau civilian positions 
Departmental: 


Grade 13: Number 
seme? engineer-_- _- : eae ; eR Se a l 
Grade 12 
Budee emma. Osuc. ca See el ae ‘ l 
Construction manage ment e nginee ,.. ; 3 
Equipment and maintenance engineer hm l 


Grade 11: 
Tabulation project planner Laie 3 l 


Training specialist - ‘ Jee BGs G ee 1 
ae ation specialist J yhdid 1 
Grade 
Adcihstatessbile assistant 3 
Administrative officer _ _ y , ae ewe l 
Architectural engineer _ : i ‘ We l 
Procurement counsel_ l 
Publication and supply officer - { ' 1 
Grade 8_--- pueda ta dita don «iti diniy Siamese iat atanttcole Maa ho 6 
Grade 7__- : eis tac Silla Wie old ie ibis wn teem coe a te te a oe 4 
Grade 6-- 5 oe roa : Vee aes 21 
Grade Bodie os ci de fh Ee atch inhi dntte wn weak SU ie Sbnd ‘ 39 
NE fii cittis SENSES os S$ unest< SusbIaied « iu eee ach aha & ec oreh 70 
Grade 3- i boas i a le . fe TEE 8 OE RES Ce ane 16 
Ce ae a eee) cee dels oak nui emcee airber < 3 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Grade'$. .. 2% Pie see dew se eT AAR is 5 6 BARS a 3 
a a a ie a al 208 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the fact you are going to have 
need for three less employees in a year when you will have an increase 
in strength? 

Mr. Stier. That was the limitation, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you handle the job with a reduced number of 
civilian employees? 

General ABENDROTH. I think we can, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General ABENDROTH. We are cutting our military personnel too. 


OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Will you please insert at this point a tabulation showing 
the fiscal project title, the fiscal year 1952 obligations, the fiscal year 
1953 estimated obligations and the fiscal year 1954 amounts you have 
just given us? 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 


Project title year, 1952 








year 1953 year 1954 
consind —— — » a abecngienen Prveaehpaeenentone 7 
Operation of Federal field training facilities. __- L | $704,633 | $1,047,756 $1, 166, 000 
Operation of other facilities... _. ; : “ 3, 989, 168 | 5, 324, 300 4. 981, 000 
Total direct obligations — : os . 4, 693, 801 6, 372, 056 6, 147, 000 
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COSTS INCURRED BY DISASTER 


Mr. Forp. What are these disaster items? 

Mr. Lancaster. The disaster item was improperly worded. It 
should have read ‘Expansions and provision for costs incurred by 
disaster.”” We patterned that after an item in the Corps of Engineers 
budget. It runs about 18 percent of normal repairs = utilities costs. 
We have a good many expansion projects every year, and they are 
supported from this fund. We omitted to put the oe “expansion” 
in that title. 

LIAISON PLANE HANGAR FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 56 liaison plane hangar facilities. You 
are going to rent 100 of those? 

Mr. Lancaster. Yes, sir. In every State we have a lease of ade- 
quate facilities. This includes, where available, hangar facilities. 
Our construction program envisioned certain construction in this line 
also, where appropriate, such as at State-owned or municipal-owned 
airports. This leasing program covers the Army liaison aireraft in 
all States. 

Mr. Forp. It costs an average of $1,600 per hangar facility? 

Mr. Lancaster. $1,600 per year for a typical hangar facility. 

Mr. Forp. Offhand it seems to me that there is some weakness in 
in the budget presentation on this aviation aspect, both as to the num- 
bers and the correlation between planes, pilots, maintenance and 
facilities, and it adds up to a reasonably large amount of money. 

(Epiror’s NOTE.—See p. 502.) 

That is all I have. Mr. Miller. 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Mituer. On the very last page I notice that there is no estimate 
for the current year on reimbursable obligations. What is the reason 
for that? 

Mr. Stier. Sir, we do not budget for reimbursable activities. Any 
reimbursable costs that are incurred are credited on the National 
Guard appropriation and are refunded as we need them through the 
Army Comptroller. 

Mr. Mituer. Both this year and last year those funds are required 
to be spent in the fiscal year; is that right? 

Mr. Srimr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. General, could you prepare for the record a distribution 
of the estimates for fiscal year 1954 in the same manner as appendix D 
in the annual report of the Chief of the National Guard Bureau? 

General AnenprortH. Yes, sir; we will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL GUARD EsTIMATEs, Fiscat YEARS 1953 aNp 1954 


Appendix in the annual report of the National Guard Bureau is an after-the- 
fact report of obligations incurred during a given fiscal year. Consequently the 

















t information required for fiscal years 1953 and 1954 will not be available 
by intil after the close of each fiscal vear. However the following statement gives 
rs an indication of the estimated obligation by State, army area, overseas commands, 

technical services and others. 
ts 
ire 
” Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
n 1953 esti- 1954 esti- | 1953 esti- | 1954 esti- 
mate, total! mate, total | mate, total | mate, total 
| 
Alabama $2, 296,688 | $3,311,626 || Rhode Island $819, 541 $809, 223 
Alaska ‘ 879, 5éil 1, 050, 35 South Carolina 4, 456, 982 5, 287, 97 
Ou Arizona = 1, 184, 336 1, 119, 250 South Dakota 57,179 9h0, 5 
Arkansas 2, 082, 593 2, 358, 190 Nennessee 3,914 
California 3 7, 8, 370, 729 Texas. ..- 35, 025 
le- Colorado cs 1, 162,455 || Utah , 407 
Connecticut l, 1,776, 671 || Vermont , 473 
PS elaware 979, 709 Virginia. , 651 2, 992, 840 
District Columt 801, 633 Washington 444 2, 621, 509 

ne Florid 2, 3,327,390 || West Virginia 339 1, 485, 911 
ed Geer 3, ¢ 4,145,370 Wisconsin 366 5, 274, 546 
; Hawaii 3, 3 Wyoming 725 726, 900 
in Idaho 1,: l, 

Illin 4, 5, State totals 148, 657, 200 | 164, 939, 055 
Indiana 4, 4 : 

lowa 2, }, 213, First Army 676, 200 810, 600 
Kansas 2 2, 387, 383 Second Army 461, 200 411, 270 
Kentucky L, 1, 654, 645 Third Army 509, 200 656, 600 
Louisiana 3, 3, 665, 442 Fourth Army-. 439, 400 447, 600 

In Main l 1,989,778 || Fifth Army é 759, 200 740, 200 

n- M ind 2 2, 627, 931 Sixth Army 439, 400 31, 145 
1 husetts 6 7, 128, 870 Pacific Command 147, 900 91, 850 

nd Michigan 5 5, 584, 573 Caribbean Command... 250, 500 204, 600 
Mi wesota 7 2, 492, 477 Alaska Command 104, 500 242, 500 
Mississippi 1 2, 399, 644 Signal Corps J 847, 000 588, 600 
Missouri 3 3, 809,654 | Chemical Corps 130, 500 36, 000 
Montana 1 956, 354 Ordnance 1} 700 30, 450, 800 
Nebraska l, 1, AYR, 434 Quartermaster 8, 221, 000 8, 347, 800 
Nevada ‘ 333, 381 Engineer Corps R18, 300 595, 800 
New Hampshire 1, 3: 1, 417, 600 Transportation Corps. . 15, 400 257, 700 
New Jersey 6, 7,347, 230 Surgeon General 60, 300 41, 104 
New Mexico 1, 228, 1, 145, 524 Office, Chief of Finance 500 RO) 
New York ‘ 11, 23 13, 100, 056 The Adjutant General 755, 600 1, 072, 400 

tte North Carolina 4 4, 044, 947 Office, Secretary of Army 790, 000 796, 090 
North Dakota 749, O86 Chief of Chaplains 1, 000 600 

On Ohio... 2, 3, 462, 260 
Oklahoma 1,: Total, other agencies. | 27, 525, 800 46, 333. 965 
Oregon 2, 

VV Pennsylvania =e 4, Fstimated total ob- 

1 Puerto Rico 23 ligations 176, 183, 000 | 211, 273, 000 
La 


DELETION OF LANGUAGE RE FRANKING PRIVILEGE 


Mr. S1xxs. I note some reference to a provision which was carried 
in the last appropriation bill on the franking privilege for the National 
Guard. The language has been deleted from this year’s proposed 
bill, and the statement has been made that the provision for the 
National Guard to have the franking privilege was deleted because it 
became permanent law in the form enacted in Public Law 488 of the 
82d Congress, which was last year’s bill. On whose opinion is that 
based, General Honnen? 
on General Honnren. That it is permanent? 
D Mr. Stxes. Yes. 
General Honnen. May I ask General Moore to assist me on this, 
as he is much more familiar than I am with that? 
Mr. Srxes. Of course you can. 
General Moore. The opinion basically is that of Mr. Tracy, legal 
adviser to the Comptroller of the Army. 
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Mr. Sixes. As an opinion it is subject to subsequent opinion by 
other authorities and by the courts; is that correct? This is not the 
final word? 

General Moore. I think it is very difficult to assure an opinion’s 
standing to the extent that it cannot be questioned by the Comp 
troller General and the courts if it ever became an issue before the 
courts. 

Mr. Sixes. That is the point I want to establish. This is an 
opinion of an individual; it is not the opinion of the Comptrolle: 
General; it is not the opinion of the court. 

General Moore. We have no opinion of the Comptroller General; 
neither have we an opinion of any court on this subject. 

Mr. Sixes. That is the point. I am asking for information. 

General Moore. I wish to add that a similar provision for the 
current year was included for the Air National Guard, and that is on 
page 213 of the committee print. That has been eliminated upon the 
same assumption; that is that it is permanent law. 

I have been advised, also, that the codifiers have included that in 
the code as title 32, United States Code, section 196. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I am inclined to feel that there may be doubt that this 
is permanent law. 

General Moore. May I make another statement off the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I am not certain this language is such that we can be 
sure that we have given the National Guard the franking privilege. 
I personnal feel very strongly and for a number of years have felt that 
the National Guard is entitled to the franking privilege on official 
business. And rather than delete this language, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
in order to avoid controversy and a possible reversal of this opinion 
that has been expressed, if it is the desire of this committee to accord 
the franking privilege to the National Guard for official business, that 
it may be well to repeat the language, and to strengthen the language 
so that there will be no doubt about the intent of Congress to make it 
permanent law. I think by the inclusion of the word “hereafter” in 
the language, we could very well make it plain and definite that it is 
intended to be permanent law. 

Do either of you wish to comment on that? 

General ABENDROTH. I agree with you, Mr. Sikes. We put it in 
there. We thought it ought to be in there, and I know the National 
Guard is quite concerned about it. We are getting letters from the 
States asking us about the franking privilege which was in last year’s 
bill. 

Mr. Sixes. If we delete it, we may run into trouble, and a sub- 
sequent opinion might reverse the opinion already rendered. But if 
we repeat the language and strengthen the language, we can make it 
definite that we intend it to be permanent law. I personally feel that 
should be done. 

Mr. Mitier. Your thought would be to add the word “hereafter’’? 

Mr. Sixes. My thought would be to use the same language, and 
that language is this: 

That units and headquarters of the National Guard and the Air National 
Guard of the United States, whether or not they are in the active service of the 








ted States, shall have the same privilege of free transmission of the official mail 

itter as the Department of Defense. 

| would simply add in the beginning “‘provided, that hereafter” and 

n repeat the rest of the language. The one word “hereafter,” | 

nk, will insure an interpretation in accordance with Congress’ 

tent. 

\ir. Mitten. And you think then next year it will not make 

cessary? 

\ir. Srxes. It will not again be necessary to repeat it. 

\[r. Forp. I might add I agree with you, but we must be careful. 
hen we get on the floor, if we do make that inclusion, it might be 

ibject to a point of order, and if it was subject to a point of order 

nd was stricken on a technicality, the striking might be interpreted 

o mean that the previous provision was not intended to be permanent 
vislation. It would appear that the subcommittee should give this 

iatter further thought and, after consultation with the Parliamen- 
rian, decide what should be done both in the bill and in the com- 
ttee report. 

\Ir. Srxkes. I think I might add it was the intent of the subcom- 
mittee last year to make this permanent, and | feel the only issue 
that is really before us now is to insure it is going to be interpreted 

| the same light that the committee wrote the language into the bill. 
lf it is necessary to clarify the language, we want to do that; if we 
an make it specific enough by an item in the report, of course, that 
vill suffice. 

But I can say to this committee that it was the clear intent of the 
committee last year when that language was inserted to make it a 
ermanent part of the law. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE RB NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


\ir. Sikes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I note that there has been quite 
1 discussion about the amendment which has been proposed to 
exempt funds for nonarmory construction from the provisions of 
Public Law 783 of the 81st Congress that the States contribute 25 
percent toward such construction. 

If I may go back to the thinking of Congress at the time when that 
amendment to exempt those funds first was written into the law— 
and, Mr. Tracey, will you check me on this? As I recall it, one version 
of that exemption was written in the House, a somewhat different 
version was written in the Senate, and possibly a somewhat different 
version finally was written in conference, but substantially I believe 
it was the House language. 

Mr. Tracy. My recollection is that the House provision was finally 
adopted in conference. 

Mr. Sikes. The House provision was adopted without change? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. 

Mr. S1xes. Now, I notice you are proposing to delete that language 
n the current bill, ‘and the statement justifying that deletion is that 
reference to construction and maintenance of buildings was deleted 
because no funds are requested for such pruposes in this appropriation. 

Actually, it is my understanding that there is a carryover from 1953 
for nonarmory construction of $3 million and that there is $100,000 of 
nonarmory construction proposed in this bill. 
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General AneNDRoTH. That is right. 
Mr. Sixes. So that we are going to need this or similar language 
General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 


PURPOSE OF LANGUAGE 


Mr. Sixes. The purpose of the language has already been covered 
in the discussions of last week, and I think very proper statements have 
been made in that in the main the nonarmory construction is for the 
housing of equipment that is in excess of States’ needs for guard pur- 
poses; that this is Federal property in excess of States’ needs, and 
therefore it is not felt the States should assume part of the cost of 
housing it. But because of the fact that there is such an appropria- 
tion, even though small, in this measure and a similar carryover from 
last year, it would seem to me that we should carry the language again, 
and possibly it should be clarified so that it will be somewhat easier to 
understand and to interpret than the language that was carried here- 
tofore. 

Now, I understand that the National Guard Bureau, with the ap- 
proval of the National Guard Association and with the approval of 
Secretary McNeil’s office, have developed some language that it is felt 
will meet those requirements. Am I correct? 

Mr. Tracy. I am not in any position to state about that. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know, General Abendroth? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. General Walsh has been working 
with a man in my office who is on leave at the present time on this 
legislation in order to clarify it. 

Mr. Sixes. This language was suggested as meeting the desires of 
the three groups I named—your Bureau, the National Guard Associa- 
tion, and Secretary MecNeil’s office representing the Secretary of 
Defense. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. To add the following proviso to the end of the section 
entitled “Military Construction, Army Civilian Components,” and 
this is for the 1953 funds that are carried over: 

Provided, That of the unexpended balance of funds appropriated under th« 
heading ‘“‘Military Construction, Army Civilian Components” in the Department 
of Defense Appropriation Act, 1953, $3 million shall be available for the construc 
tion of buildings and facilities other than armories without regard to the legal 
restrictions contained in Public Law 783, 81st Congress. 

And that a similar amendment to exempt funds included in the 1904 
bill for nonarmory construction be worded as follows: add the follow- 
ing clause at appropriate place in the section entitled ‘Military Con- 
struction, Army Civilian Components’”’: 
construction and maintenance of buildings and facilities and alterations to present 
structures other than armories, without regard to the legal restrictions contained 
in Public Law 783, 8ist Congress, either on Government-owned or State-owned 
land, or on land made available by lease or loan from any political subdivision of a 
State or any tax-supported agency therein. 

[ am advancing this with the thought that it will more clearly show 
the intent of Congress than the language already in there. I advance 
it also because if we delete the present language, I doubt that we would 
cover this item, and there is money in here for nonarmory construction. 
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And, Mr. Chairman, I suggest you ask the clerk of the committee to 
make appropriate inquiries ‘about the propriety of the legislation that 
has been proposed, 

Mr. Tracy. I note you remarked this was the language approved 
bv the National Guard Bureau and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. I would like to stress in the record that this position does not 
necessarily represent the position of the Department of the Army. 

I notice you stress in your statement that it represents the position 
of certain offices, and I would like to point out that the Department of 
the Army was not included. It did not clear the Department of the 
\rmy. 

Mr. Sikes. When I said ‘cleared,’’ I should have qualified that 
word. It is my understanding that this language was developed in 
consultation with the three groups and not necessarily cleared. But 
| think the committee would want to know the thinking of the De- 
partment of Defense on the language. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is the best language that could be 
prepared if the Department of the Army did approve the inclusion of 
it in the bill? 

Mr. Tracy. The language is technically accurate and will accom- 
plish the purpose intended. 


OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Mr. Stxes. Do you at this time know of any objections to it? 

Mr. Tracy. From the technical standpoint, there is certainly no 
objection to it, Mr. Sikes, if that is what you are speaking of. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you know of any objections from any other 
standpoint? The committee, of course, would like to know what ob- 
jections there may be. 

Mr. Tracy. Objections might be raised from several standpoints. 
This is not stating any official position; we are just pointing it out for 
your consideration. 

In the first place, it might be contended that this type of provision 
places the National Guard in a preferential position as compared to 
the Organized Reserves, which latter must be subject to the provisions 
of Public Law 783. That must be borne in mind, even though there 
may be good and sufficient reasons for making that exception. 

Mr. Sixes. How can it place them in a preferential position? 

Mr. Tracy. Because there are other restrictions in Public Law 783 
aside and apart from the State contribution provision. This language 
would relieve nonarmory construction funds from all the legal restric- 
tions of Public Law 783. 

Mr. Sixes. If there are legal restrictions that are proper, they should 
be written into the language. What I am trying to assure is that we 
can go ahead with nonarmory construction without State contribu- 
tions. This language was proposed to achieve that purpose. If it 
does more than that, we want you to tell us. 

Mr. Tracy. That is my purpose. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The clerk will carry out the recommendations of Mr. 
Sikes, and the committee will consider the matter when we mark up 


the bill. 
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General ApenpDrRoTH. On the question you mentioned of $3 million 
and the $100,000, are you just pinning this on those two funds, or for 
anything in the future in this same appropriation? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, I am trying to pin it specifically to those two 
funds. If you are prepared to recommend that we consider languag: 
affecting future appropriations, that, of course, will be between you 
Bureau and the committee. My purpose at the moment is simply to 
try to take care of the two appropriations we have before us. 

Mr. Forp. I might add if we try to go any further than the $3 
million which is now available and the $100,000 which might become 
available, we would get ourselves into the position of legislating i in an 
appropriation bill, which is alw ays objectionable, at least as far as 
the legislative committees are concerned. I think it would be far 
better if you could seek to solve the problem of the future by going to 
the legislative committee rather than trying to get permanent legisla- 
tion in this particular approprit ution bill. 


Mr. Sixes. That is correct. It certainly should remain within the 
province of the legislative committee to do the sort of thing we ar« 
talking about. But there are times when, in order to insure that a 


particular purpose for a particular fund be carried out, it seems neces- 
sary for us to write in language that may be considered as legislation. 
But it should be held to a minimum. 

Discussion off the record.) 


STRENGTHS OF UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. As I understand your testimony heretofore, the Guard 
is continuing to build up, and there will not be a reduction in the 
strength of units during 1954 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What are your total costs projected for the Guard 
fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Stizer. $211,273,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the total number of personnel you anticipate 
at the beginning and at the end of fiscal year 1954? 

General ABENDROTH. 265,000 is the opening strength and 300,000 
is the closing strength. 

Mr. Sixes. What number of units do you propose to have at the 
beginning of fiscal 1954 and at the close of 1954? 

General ApenpRorH. The opening strength will be 5,160 units; 
the closing strength in 1954 will be 5,380 units. That would be a 
gain of 220 units. 

Mr. Sikes. Sometime back vou took a setback in the size of the 
Guard. Was that attributable to the Korean war—or am I mistaken 
about that? 

General ApeNpDrotru. About our strength going down? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General AnenprotH. When the units go on Federal duty, we co 
not count them in our strength. 

Mr. Stxes. Did you have a drop in strength a year or so ago? 

Mr. Srier. Yes, sir. In fiscal year 1951 the total troop strength 
that went into active service was 113,654, and in fiscal year 1952 it 
was 21,294. 
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Mr. Sixes. The only reason for the drop in National Guard strength 
is the fact of your units being called into Federal service? 

General AneNDROTH. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. You have had a steady buildup, except for the existence 
of the Korean war, over a period of several years? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNITS RETURNED FROM FEDERAL SERVICE 


Mr. Stxes. What difficulties are you having in developing or 
redeveloping those units that have returned from Federal service? 
Do they automatically go back into being as federally recognized 
units of the National Guard? 

General ABeNDROTH. They have some limitations, Mr. Sikes. 
They are authorized 25 percent of the enlisted men and 50 percent of 
the officers. That is the highest strength we can go to on those units 
that are returning from the Federal service. However, since they 
have returned, we have many letters requesting waivers to increase 
strength. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the advantage of that limitation? 

General AnenprorTH. I believe it was put in for equipment reasons 
that the Army did not believe they would be able to equip them. 

Mr. Srxes. They go into Federal service and take their equipment, 
but when they come back they leave their equipment? 

General ABENDROTH. Leave it with the Federal service; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. So when they come back you place a limitation on the 
personnel strength simply because of the fact that they do not have 
the equipment? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. What are you doing about restoring that equipment? 

General ApenprorH. That equipment is coming through fairly 
well at the present time. The Chief of Staff indicated there will be 
another study of that problem, and we expect to get the figure raised 
for the number of officers and enlisted men who can join Public Law 
461 units. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think I have yet clearly ascertained just what 
happens when unit X comes back from Korea to town B. Does it 
immediately resume its function as a recognized unit, or is there a lapse 
during which time it does not have Federal recognition as a unit? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; there is a lapse, because we do not 
organize the unit or start the unit into effect until we get a request 
from the State to reorganize the guard unit. 

Mr. Srxzs. Do you have to start all over again? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it have preferential treatment? Suppose you do 
not have any vacancy for that unit. 

General ApeNpDROTH. Yes, sir; we do have preferential treatment. 
I can give you a good example. The 28th Division from Pennsylvania 
has returned from Federal duty and has been home about 3 or 4 
months. This month they will ask for Federal recognition of their 
units. They must necessarily delay for a little while. The men who 
return to their States are not immediately ready to come back into 
the guard. They want to get their civilian occupations started; 
they want to get settled down and get their families together. Then 
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when the company commander figures it is about time to start the 
unit and it is ready to go, he will tell the State adjutant general, and 
the adjutant general asks the Bureau for inspection for the purpose 
of Federal recognition. In order to apply they must have so many 
men, must have an armory, must have adequate storage for Federal 
property. All those things are inspected and, if they qualify, they 
are ready for Federal recognition and qualify for Federal pay status 


LACK OF LOCAL MILITARY UNITS WHILE GUARD IS SERVING ABROAD 


Mr. Mitier. What was the situation, for instance, while the 28th 
Division was abroad? Was there no National Guard in the various 
localities from which the division had been drawn? 

General ABENDROTH. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And the armories stood empty? 

General ABENDROTH. The armories stood empty. The States had 
caretakers in the armories to keep them operational. 

Mr. Mituer. And there was nothing like the home-guard program 
that was carried out during World War II to give the local municipal- 
ities and the governor some military units? 

Colonel Barser. There is no law which authorizes any Federal 
support to State guard units at the present time. There was a law 
passed in 1950 that expired last year which was never implemented 
Several States did organize home guard units during the early part 
of the Korean incident, but they let them die a natural death because 
of lack of equipment. There was nothing available and consequently 
they did not keep them going. In many States—for instance, Okla- 
homa—they lost all of their guard units. The 45th Division was 
called to active duty and they requested and we did give them 1 or 2 
additional military police battalions that they organized in the State 
of Oklahoma, by platoons, and scattered them out where the National 
Guard units left from for local security purposes. 

Mr. Mititer. These were military police units which were recog- 
nized in addition to the overseas units? They were entirely separate 
organizations? 

Colonel Barser. That is right. We merely asked the Depart- 
ment of Defense for additional units and increased their troop base 
by that number of units. They may give them up when the 45th 
Division is reorganized. 


DESIGNATION OF UNITS REACTIVATED 


Mr. Sixes. When the 28th Division is ordered from inactive 
status into active Federal service and goes overseas, the men who are 
with that unit are phased out as their tour of duty in overseas waters 
is completed and they come home, but the 28th Division remains 
overseas, does it not? 

Colonel BARBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. When the members of the 28th -Division return to 
their homes and subsequently are reactivated, or are placed in a 
newly activated unit, what is the name of the new unit? 

General AnENDROTH. The unit, so far as the National Guard is 
concerned, is considered to be returned home when the headquarters 
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of the unit comes home after the 2-year period. The part of the 28th 
Division that re mains on active duty or stays in, is called the 28th 
AUS Division. The 28th that is organized back in Pennsylvania is 
the 28th NGAUS Division. So we have two numbers in service. 

Mr. Mituer. Does the 28th AUS Division that remains on duty 
in Europe, for instance, wear the same shoulder patch? 

Colonel Barser. Yes, sir. 

General ABENDROTH. There is a little confusion there. As I said 
Friday, the man that has the biggest headache on this is the historian. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Stxes. How much money did you ask for under the Truman 
budget? 

Mr. Sripr. $215,355,000. 

Mr. Srxes. How much are you asking for under this budget? 

Mr. Stier. $211,273,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What will you have to delete if that lower budget is 
approved by Congress? 

Mr. Stier. The deletion is based on the reduction in the opening 
strength for 1954. 

\ir. Stkes. You mean you are postponing the reactivation of some 
units, or did vou have your sights too high to begin with? 

Mr. Stier. Our sights were too high to begin with. Our estimate 
in the Truman budget was an opening strength of 282,000 and we 
have reduced that to 265,000 opening strength. 

Mr. Sixes. Why did you reduce it? 

Mr. Stier. We feel that 265,000 is what we will attain. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? 

Mr. Stier. That is our maximum ability to bring in new recruits. 

Mr. Stxes. How did you feel previously that you could bring in 
more? 

General AnpnprotH. We felt, Mr. Sikes, that the units would 
organize faster when they returned from Federal service than they 
actually did. We figured that as soon as the units returned, they 
would reorganize, and in some cases they have done just that. How- 
ever, with the 47th Division, when the first men came home, they 
immediately started organizing units so that when the complete 
division had returned it was ready to go and could be organized. 

Mr. Sixes. If all these people are reorganized that you first thought 
you would reorganize, you will have to wait for their reactivation until 
a later period, is that correct? 

General ABENpDROTH. Yes, sir. Had they reorganized as fast as 
we thought they would, we would have gone up to our 282,000. 

Mr. Srxes. But under the financial limitations, you cannot permit 
them to reorganize as fast as you might have? 

General AnenpRoTH. No, sir; but the time is so short until the end 
of the fiscal year, we do not anticipate any trouble on that. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you prepared to tell me you will suffer no diffi- 
culties that are of serious import as a result of the $4 million reduction? 

General ApenprornH. Yes, sir. I think our budget is all right. 
[ think we can live under it and go up to the 300,000. 
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PARTICIPATION OF INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING VA DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Mr. Forp. General, I have some correspondence here in reference 
to an interpretation.of section 610 of Public Law 434 of the 8\st 
Congress with reference to a situation when a man who is regarded 
as disabled under Veterans’ Administration legislation and regulation 
wants to participate in National Guard activities. Are you familiar 
with that problem? 

General ApenprotH. No, I am not. 

Colonel Barper. Sir, we have within the past few months tried to 
get a regulation through that would permit certain people with dis- 
abilities to participate in the National Guard program in particular. 
As you know, the National Guard has been charged with a certain AA 
defense mission of the United States, and it is felt by the National 
Guard Bureau and also the Department of Defense that certain 
limited-service personnel could render valuable assistance to that 
program. We do have a regulation now that has been approved by 
the Bureau and is in circulation in the Pentagon and should it get 
approved, it would authorize certain numbers of those individuals to 
participate in those particular units. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

General AsenprotsH. I do not believe he could do both. 

Mr. Forp. Are there not cases where individuals are drawing 
Veterans’ Administration disability payments who have been able 
to pass the physical examination? 

Colonel BarsBer. Yes, sir; there are some such cases where indi- 
viduals can pass an examination, but I do not believe you would 
find one, though, drawing as much as $150 a month in disability com- 
pensation. An individual with a 10-percent disability could probably 
pass the physical examination, but in order to qualify for pay in the 
National Guard and join the guard, he must on his enlistment waive 
his disability compensation. 

Mr. Forp. In toto or to the extent of receiving compensation for 
service in the guard? 

Mr. Strer. It is my understanding that it is in toto. 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Chairman, the law provides that a person in that 
position may waive his pension or disability allowance for the period 
of active duty or drill. In the case you mentioned he would be 
required to waive that disability pension or compensation only for the 
day on which he drew drill pay. 

Mr. Forn. As I understand the situation at the present time if 
there is an individual who is regarded as disabled and is receiving 
compensation from the Veterans’ Administration, he is not permitted 
to join the Guard even though he can qualify under your physical 
examination? 

Colonel Barser. That particular individual could waive his dis- 
ability retirement benefits and join the National Guard. He cannot 
draw both checks, however. 

Mr. Forp. As a hypothetical question suppose a man is drawing 
$150 a month from the Veterans’ Administration for a rated disability 
and he does apply for service under the National Guard and he does 
pass a physical examination, can he participate in the National Guard 
and in their regular weekly drills? 
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Colonel BAkBrER. No, sir, we cannot enlist him. 

General ABENDROTH. You say that is where he does pass a physical 
xamination but he is still drawing compensation? 

Mr. Forp. Suppose an officer receives from the National Guard 
or a drill period the sum of $12 for 1 day’s active duty in drill status, 
ioes he waive one-thirty-first of his disability payment from the 
Veteran’s Administration? 

Colonel Barser. That has not been our interpretation on it. Our 

terpretation has been that he waivers his disability while a member 
f the Guard. 

\ir. Forp. He waives it in toto even though he might serve in 

(| status 4 days out of a 1-month period? 

Colonel Barner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the interpretation of the Department of the 
(rmy? 

Mr. Tracy. I am not familiar with the interpretation that the 
National Guard has placed on it but I have before me Public Law 844 

f the 81st Congress which was approved on September 27, 1950, and 
hat law very clearly states that members of the Reserve components 
vho are entitled to draw a pension, retainer pay, disability allowance, 
lisability compensation, or retired pay from the Government of the 
United States by virtue of pricr military service, may elect, with 

ference to periods of active duty, active duty for training drill, 
raining instruction, or other duty for which they may be entitled to 
eceive compensation pursuant to any provisions of law, to receive 
ither the compensation for the duty or the pension or other allow- 
ince to which they may be entitled. That very clearly indicates that 
the waiver is for the period of the active duty or drill only. 

Mr. Forp. I have here a letter addressed to Mr. C. D. Orescan, 
executive secretary of this subcommittee, from Maj. Gen. Earl T. 
Ricks, which seems to be contrary to what appears to be your inter- 
pretation of the statute. 

I think that the matter should be looked into in order to obtain 
some conformity between what you seem to believe to be the law and 
and what the interpretation is of the National Guard at the present 
time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Apparently the Guard ought to look into the matter 
and maybe revise their thinking because based on the letter from 
General Ricks, it would appear that there was a misrepresentation of 
what was intended by the Congress. 

General Apenprorta. I will look into that as soon as I get back to 
the office. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, Mr. Miller, and Mr 
Sikes, I believe that will conclude the presentation of the National 
Guard. 


SUBSISTENCE FOR DRILLS OF 8 OR MORE HOURS IN ANY ONE CALENDAR 
DAY 


Mr. Tracy. There is one item of language that has not been dis- 
cussed and I wonder if we could say a few words about that? 
Mr. Forp. Surely, go right ahead. 









Mr. Tracy. Under the heading “National Guard”’ on page 56 of 
the committee print, at the foot of the page, there appears in brackets 
a clause reading: “Subsistence for drills of 8 or more hours duration 
in any one calendar day’. That provision was deleted with the 
with the thought in mind that the same authority was provided by 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. That was based on a mis- 
apprehension because of the fact that the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
provides that authority only for enlisted personnel. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We discussed that at length on Friday and agreed we 
would ask further advice on it and stated we would like for you to 
come up and give us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Tracy. Suppose we submit a statement for the record on that 
subject. 

Mr. Miuuer. | believe, General Honnen, that you were going to 
give us a report on it. 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir; we will also be glad to submit a state- 
ment. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The wording “‘subsistence for drills of 8 or more hours duration in any 1 calendar 
day’’ was recommended by the Army for deletion from the 1954 Budget under the 
misapprehansion that the necessary authority was provided by section 244 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. However, that section applies only to en- 
listed men. The problem faced by the National Guard applies equally to officers, 
and arises in those cases where a drill period is lengthier than the usual 2 hours 
An example is firing on the range, where it is customary to go to the range area 
early in the morning and spend the entire day, both Saturday and Sunday. Since 
this is inactive duty, there is no authority to pay subsistence allowances to the 
officers. If placed on active duty for the days involved, they would become 
entitled not only to subsistence allowance but also to rental allowances, which 
are obviously not justified. Without restoration of the above quoted wording, 
officers who sacrifice their entire weekend to improve their proficiency in weapons, 
will be compelled also to pay for their meals from their own funds. It would 
appear that this is making an unwarranted demand upon the citizen soldier. 
Legislation to amend section 244 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act to include 
officers in the subsistence provision, has been officially submitted by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. However, that legis- 
lation must be cleared by the Bureau of the Budget and considered by the Armed 
Services Committees prior to enactment, so it is highly improbable that it can be 
enacted during this session of Congress. Insertion of the appropriate language 
to the Appropriation Act will provide the necessary interim authority to avoid this 
inequity, pending consideration and enactment of permanent legislation. 


Mr. Forp. If there are no other questions from any members of 
the committee, that concludes the testimony of the Guard. We 
thank you for your appearance, General, and the members of your 
staff as well. 

General ABENDROTH. We want to thank the committee for the fine 
understanding of the Guard and our problems. 





Tuurspay, May 7, 1953 
PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


WITNESSES 


COL. JAMES F. STRAIN, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 

JAN S. BILENSKI, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, Estimate, 


‘ 1 1059 
Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


Appropriation or estimate $130, 000 $100, 000 $100, 000 
»ybligated balance, estimated savings 6 


Obligations incurred 129, 964 100, 000 100, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate, 


de _ A . QAD o 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


Civilian rifle clubs $90, 059 $59, 180 $59, 456 
Approval of sales 16, 218 17, 700 077 
Administration 23, 687 23, 120 22, 467 


Obligations incurred 129, 064 100, 000 100, 000 


Mr. Forp. The project we have under consideration this morning 
is the request for $100,000 for the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice. According to the original budget as submitted, the 
request was $100,000, and the resubmitted figure is $100,000. 

General Honnen, will you imtroduce the persons who will proceed 
from here? 

General Honnen. I have turned it over to Colonel Strain, the 
executive officer of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, who will make the opening statement in connection with this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, Colonel Strain? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Strain. Section 113 of the National Defense Act of 1916 
and cognate acts thereunder impose an obligation on the Secretary of 
the Army to authorize and provide for the promotion of rifle practice 
among able-bodied citizens of the United States. 

The act of June 7, 1924, further provides that the Secretary of the 
Army, shall, within the limits of appropriations made from time to 
time by Congress and in accordance with reasonable rules and regu- 
lations approved by him upon the recommendation of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, authorize and provide for: 

(a) Promotion of practice in the use of rifled arms, maintenance and 


management of matches or competitions in the use of such arms, and 
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the issuance in connection therewith of the necessary arms, ammuni- 
tion, targets, and other necessary supplies and appliances, and the 
award to competitors of trophies, prizes, badges, and other insignia: 

(b) Sale to members of the National Rifle Association at cost to 
the Government, and issue to civilian rifle clubs organized for practice 
with rifled arms, under the direction of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, of arms, ammunition, targets, and other 
supplies and appliances necessary for target practice; 

(c) Maintenance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, including provision for the necessary expenses thereof and 
of its members. 

In accordance with the above acts of Congress, this program has 
been carried out over a period of years under the supervision of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, established in 
1903, which consists of 21 members appointed by the Secretary of the 
Army, including representatives of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, National Guard, the Reserves, the 
National Rifle Association, and civilian representatives. The Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army (Materiel) is President of the Board. 

The program for the promotion of rifle practice is carried out 
by the Director of Civilian Marksmanship under the supervision 
of the National Board and under rules and regulations established 
by the Board and approved by the Secretary of the Army, governing 
the organization of rifle clubs; the issuance to clubs of prescribed 
allowances of ordnance equipment; the execution by clubs of bonds 
to cover the cost of the equipment issued: the rerdition by clubs 
annually of reports of firing and inventories of Government property 
in their possession; and the sale of available ordnance equipment 
and supplies to individuals and clubs. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Strain, for your intro- 
ductory statement. 

In the light of the great furor that was created last year in reference 
to this request, I wonder if you would wish to supplement your 
prepared statement so as to make the best possible picture as far 
as this program is concerned. 

Colonel Srrary. Yes, sir. This program was largely suspended 
or inactivated during World War II. It had been carried out from 
1903, suspended, of course, during the period of World War I and 
also World War II, and it was resumed or reactivated in 1946 at the 
close of World War II. 

The extensiveness of the program is measured by the number 
of civilian rifle clubs and the number of individuals who participate 
in this program in marksmanship training under the aid and assistance 
rendered by the Government through our operation. As of June 30, 
1945, there were 1,738 civilian rifle clubs throughout the United 
States, men and boys. That represents a period or that was a date 
following a period of inactivity or largely inactivity during the war. 
The number of clubs participating in the program and the total 
membership began to mount rather rapidly in each succeeding year. 

For instance, at the end of fiscal 1946, June 30, we find we had 1,933 
civilian clubs with a total membership of 85,941. Moving up to June 
30, 1952, we see that the 1,933 clubs had increased to a total of 3,211, 
with a total membership of over 153,000 men and boys. 
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In other words, there has been a growth steadily since the end of 
World War II in the number of clubs and the number of individuals 
articipating in this program of marksmanship training. 

The whole purpose of this program of marksmanship training is 
elineated in the National Defense Act and cognate acts thereunder. 

hat has to do with the training of citizens for possible service with the 
\rmed Forces, the National Guard, the State guard, and in a good 
many other ways which may make it advisable and helpful to our 
national preparedness to have citizens trained in marksmanship 

aining during a period of full national emergency. 


MEMBERSHIP AND APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 1935 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any chart showing the membership? 

Colonel Srrary. We have a chart showing the growth ot clubs and 
nembership. 

Mr. Forp. From what date? 

Colonel Srrarn. Since fiscal 1945. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figure that indicates the membership 
in the middle 1930’s? 

Colonel Strain. I think we have. We do not have it here, but we 
can furnish it. 

Mr. Forp. Will you submit for the record that chart which you have 
plus some figures for 1935, or any other year about that time? 

Colonel Strain. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Including appropriations which were made in that time. 

Colonel Srrarn. On that point you just mentioned, I can give you 
those figures to show what has been done. 

Mr. Forp. What was done in 1935? 

Colonel Srrain. The appropriation in the fiscal year 1935 was 
$145,178; in the fiscal year 1936, it was $491,000; fiscal 1937, $645,000; 
hse al year 1938, $645,000; 1939, $645,000; 1940, $645,000; and fiscal 
1941, $732,000. 

Mr. Forp. Why do not you submit that chart for the record? 

Colonel Sirarn. Yes, sir. Subsequent to World War II, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1947, it was $281,000; 1948, $303,000; 1949, 
$175,000; 1950, $272, 000; 1951, $160,000; 1952, $130,000; 1953 and 
the request for 1954, each $100,000. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Vumber of rifle clubs, schools and membership, enrolled with the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship for the fiscal years 1936 through 1954 


Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal 


year year | year year year year year | year year year 
1954 ! 1953! | 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 
Clubs and schools: | | | } | | 
Senior clubs_...| 2, 000 2,000 | 2,017 | 2,056! 1,986 1, 959 1, 766 1, 600 1, 335 | 1, 290 
Junior clubs | be 200 | 1,200 | 1,161 1, 138 1, 025 981 929 749 | 552 419 
Schools oe 30 | 30 | 33 | 42 | 53 | 64 7 68 | 58 46 29 
Weaesenon 3, 230 a 230 | 3, 211 3, 236 3 (064 3, 3, 004 2, 763 2, 407 1, 933 1, 738 
M embership id x | war 7 or Ha tae ts pe ay ape ? i rot tee wee E 
Senior clubs 95, 875 | 95,875 | 94,807 | 98,817 | 98,315 | 99,525 | 90,713 | 70,681 | 58, 946 55, 700 
Junior clubs 59,275 | 59,275 | 56,180 | 51,114 | 43, 616 | 39,376 | 34, 809 } 30, 835 | 23, 084 | 19, 012 
Schools j 2, 850 2, 850 % 893 | 3,252 3, 704 4,625 | 7,174) 4,650 3,911 | 3,043 


Total aoe 158, 000 158, 000 \18 53, 880 | 153, 183 j145, 635 |143, 526 |132, 696 [115,175 | 85, 941 77, 755 
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Fiscal | Fiseal | Fiseal | Fiscal  Fiseal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiseal | Fisea 





year year year year vear vear year year | yeu 
1444 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Clubs and schools: 
Senior clubs 1, 165 1, 188 1, 405 1, 464 1, 547 1,555 | 21,600 | 21, 600 21, 60K 
Junior clubs 269 268 356 400 386 249 101 
School 19 21 21 23 19 19 19 19 
Total 1, 48 1, 477 1, 782 1, 887 1, 952 1, 823 1, 720 1,619 l 


Membership: 
Senior clubs 67,748 | 67, 976 
Junior clubs 0 105 10, @O5 


Schools 





2,762 84,840 | 79,076 | 86,120 | 89, 728 90, 547 
16,539 | 14,610 9, 898 5, 647 
1, 842 1, 358 


















rotal 78, 609 | 70, 477 90, 537 | 91, 205 |101, 292 | 90,719 | 93,125 | 91, 133 92, 371 












Estimate 
? Maximum number authoriz 








Annual appropriations for the promotion of rifle practice, including the conduct of 


the national matches and the support of civilian rifle clubs 















Fiscal year imount Fiscal year 1mount Fiscal year tmount 

1936 ! $491, 054 | 1942 1__ $330, 500! 1948! $303, 500 
1937! 645, 726 | 1943 102, 000 | 1949 175, 000 
1938 } 645, 726 | 1944 100 | 1950_. 272, 500 
1939 ! 645, 726 | 1945 100 | 1951 160, 000 
1940 ! 645, 656 | 1946 67, 000 | 1952_. 130, 000 
1941! 732. 710| 1947! 281, 500 | 1953 100, 000 








| Years in which funds were included for the conduct of national matches 





OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the latest available information you have as to 
your obligations to date for fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Strain. The 1953 appropriation obligations, made as of 
the end of March this year, are $71,503. 
Mr. Forp. Out of an appropriation for the fiscal year of $100,000? 
Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. 





















PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What is the number of personnel you have 
at the present time? 

Colonel Srrarn. You are speaking of the membership in clubs and 
schools? 


on your rolls 





Mr. Forp. No; the employees you have in your office. 

Colonel Strain. One military, 19 civilian employees in the District 
of Columbia, and 1 at Camp Perry, Ohio, a civilian employee—a total 
of 20 civilian employees and 1 military. 

Mr. Forp. And your request this year is for - 

Colonel Strain. Twenty man-years. The one military person, 
myself, is not included, of course, in this budget request. 

Mr. Forp. What is the function of the employee you have at Camp 
Perry? 

Colonel Srraty. We have approximately $300,000 worth of miscel- 
laneous assorted equipment and Government property purchased 
over past years from the appropriated funds of the National Board 
which is used during the annual national rifle and pistol matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, the last large one of which was held in 1940. 
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Those annual matches were widely attended by as many as 3,500 
competitors, numbers of them being from service teams of the Army, 
Navy, Marine C orps, and Coast Guard, cavalry, infantry, National 
Guard, and ROTC, CMTC teams from the 9 corps areas at that time, 
besides several thousand individual competitors. For the purpose 
of those matches, Camp Perry being the property of the State of 
Ohio and not an Army post, it was necessary to provide tentage, 
bedding, cots, mess and kitchen equipment, range equipment, office 
equipment, and many items of that nature, all of which is presently 
n storage at Camp Perry. This civilian employee is the custodian 
of that property. That property is under accountability and audit 
by the Army audit agency and the Inspector General of the Army, 
and we are responsible for its care and use. That is the purpose of 
that man. 

Mr. Forp. You recent statement that there was one military 
assigned to this program is different from the statement contained in 
the justifications. 

Colonel Srrarn. I will explain that. There are two in fiscal year 
1953. When that was rendered, I was in hopes of obtaining an 
assistant, which I very much need because of the variety and scope 
of my duties and because of the fact that over a period of many years 
there has been a junior military assistant. I am not only Executive 
Officer of the Board but am Director of Civilian Marksmanship; I am 
responsible for the issue of Government property to 3,000 individual 
clubs, the present value of which is approximately $1.5 million; I am 
also custodian of a certain amount of nonappropriated funds of the 
Board, and I have full accountability for this property in the hands 
of the 3,000 clubs. For every one of those clubs we maintain a prop- 
erty account. That property account is reviewed by the audit agency, 
and the property is all issued under bond. 

Mr. Forp. Your budget for the next fiscal year does contemplate 
one more military person? 

Colonel Srrarn. In the hope I will get an assistant; ves, sir. And 
the 1953 request was also submitted in the hope I would have one. 
| did not get him. 

Mr. Foro. That salary would not come out of this $100,000? 

Colonel Strain. No, sir; not out of this appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. According to this, vou can get more personnel for less 
money, then. 

Colonel Srrarn. You mean for this military? 

Mr. Forp. I notice on page 6 of the justifications there is less 
money set out and more personnel. This request does not, however, 
nelude the military personnel. 

Colonel Srrarn. If I follow you, we disregard any pay expense of 
military personnel, because they, being on active duty with the Army, 
are paid out of funds of the Army. It is a Department of the Army 
agency and under Army supervision. 

I would like, if you will permit, to make just a few more remarks 
in line with the question asked by the chairman a few moments ago 
about the clubs and marksmanship program. 
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ORGANIZATION OF CLUBS AND SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. I would like you to explain how the clubs and schoo! 
programs are organized. I am not entirely clear about that. 

Colonel Srrain. That has been established by policies recommended 
by the National Board and approved by the Secretary of the Army 
over past years. Those provisions are incorporated in Army regula- 
tions. The regulations provide that any group of 10 or more adults 
above the age 18, able-bodied citizens of the United States, male, may 
be enrolled in the program of civilian marksmanship and civilian rifle 
clubs after they meet certain requirements, one of which is affiliation 
with the National Rifle Association; the second is they shall hav: 
access to suitable range facilities. They have to make a showing on 
all of those points to us. The third requirement is that in order to 
draw rifles and range equipment, such as target carriers, telephones 
and wire, target markers, and allied items from Ordnance, they shal! 
execute a bond with a bonding company approved by the Treasury 
and which bond is reviewed by the Judge Advocate. Following that, 
we issue from an Ordnance arsenal the requested equipment. The 
equipment they may have is laid down in a table of allowances. 
Following that the club will, as previously agreed, conduct marks- 
manship training under rules of the National Board. Those rules 
are relatively simple. They conduct marksmanship training having 
provided or having shown us that they have a suitable range for that, 
have a minimum number of 10, that they are citizens of the United 
States. We then furnish them with instructional manuals and other 
instructions for conducting marksmanship training, and they are 
authorized to fire the United States Army qualification courses with 
rifle or pistol, the most of them with rifle. That may be with either 
caliber .22 or caliber .30 rifles, both types of which are furnished to 
us through Ordnance arsenals. If they fire the minimum qualifica- 
tion courses and report the scores made by the members, on certifi- 
cates furnished by us, we issue standard qualification badges, such 
as expert, sharpshooter, or marksman. It has a very excellent effect; 
it shows the club is participating actively in this military marksman- 
ship training. 

On the basis of the number who are so reported as having fired the 
qualification course in the previous year, up to now, when we have the 
ammunition available, we issued them ammunition, 120 rounds of 
caliber .30 per firing. 

Mr. Forp. Gratis? 

Colonel Srrain. Gratis to the club. We are not able to continue 
that bereafter because we do not have the ammunition. That am- 
munition was furnished us since World War II by the Ordnance Corps 
from their surplus stock of World War II reserve. 

Mr. Forp. And in the program contemplated for fiscal 1954 there 
would be no ammunition furnished gratis to the clubs? 

Colonel Srrarn. No, sir; there will be no ammunition furnished to 
the clubs, either .30 or .22, for the junior clubs. They are boys between 
12 and 18, operating under the same general provisions. There are 
1,200 of them. There are 2,000 of the senior clubs. There will be 
no ammunition, however. 
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SALE OF SURPLUS ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The regulations also provide that we conduct the sale of surplus 
ordnance equipment and supplies. That means obsolete rifles, and 
various other items of ordnance equipment for marksmanship prac- 
tice—targets, cleaning and preserving materials, oil, grease, patches, 
pasters, and ammunition—all of which can be furnished by Govern- 
ment arsenals at much lower than commercial prices. And during 
the past few years the volume of sales—that is, the money value of 
sales—made to clubs and individual members of the Nationa] Rifle 
Association ran ‘between $1,600,000 and $800,000, which is about 
what it will be at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. Could you include for the record some chart showing 
the sales? 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How far back could you go without too much trouble? 

Colonel Strain. Four or five years. 

Mr. Forp. Whatever you can furnish reasonably, will you insert in 
the record? 

Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The following tabulation shows the volume of sales of ordnance 
materiel from ordnance arsenals to members of the National Rifle 
Association processed through the director of civilian marksmanship 
for fiscal years 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 (9 months) : 


Fiscal year 

Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Pate | y 

1950 1951 1952 nonths, 

including 

Mar. 31 

Rifles $907, 975. 00 $64, 207. 50 $171, 710. 00 
Ammunition 279, 256. 06 753, 774. 27 $662, 756. 46 305, 736. 43 
gets 2, 478. 33 2, 700. 87 3, 083. 35 3, 115. 06 
M iscellaneous 414, 118. 66 154, 473. 44 16, 464. 19 84, 044. 84 
Total money value 1, 603, 828. 05 975, 156. 08 832, 304. 00 565, 506. 33 
Number of sales 79, 464 19, 866 16, 508 19, 437 


Including packing and handling charges by arsenals 
ORGANIZATION OF JUNIOR CLUBS 


Mr. Forp. How do you organize these junior clubs? 

Colonel Srrary. On the same basis—10 or more. In addition, the 
junior club must furnish us evidence that there is a male adult 21 
years of age or older in charge, and he must satisfy us as to his qualifi- 
cations and ability to instruct and handle boys in marksmanship 
training. We have 1,200 such clubs with a total enrollment of some- 
thing over 50,000. Many of those clubs are sponsored by organizations 
such as veterans’ organizations, the YMCA, many by Boy Scout 
organizations, some by senior clubs, many by high schools, and many 
are ordinary community and town clubs. 
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DISBANDING OF CLUBS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the justifications there have been a consider- 
able number of clubs and high school groups disbanded in the fiscal 
year 1952 and estimated for 1953 and fiscal 1954. What causes the 
disbanding of these clubs? 

Colonel Srratn. That number of clubs disbanded includes without 
division both junior and senior clubs. We have had quite a bit of 
disbanding of senior clubs since Korea because of the inroads of th« 
Selective Service Act on young men and because of the diminishing 
numbers in certain areas and the inability of certain clubs to partici- 
pate in this program. Among the junior clubs we have a constant 
amount of disbanding. 

There is one very important factor which in our opinion has affected 
these losses in the last year, and that is the fact that we have been 
forced to notify not only our existing enrolled clubs but many hundreds 
of clubs applying for enrollment that contrary to our ability in the 
past to furnish free anumunition, targets, and so forth, we will not be 
able to furnish those things free hereafter so far as we know, and it 
will be incumbent upon them to purchase them. 


ISSUANCE OF TARGETS 


Mr. Forp. It is not contemplated in the program as submitted that 
you will furnish targets gratuitously, beginning with this fiscal year? 

Colonel Strain. No, sir. We have been forced to give up the fre 
issue of targets, which means the type used by the juniors and the 
type used by the seniors, which happen to be the standard Army 
targets, because of the reduction of our appropriation in 1953, 1952 
having been $130,000. The reduction of $30,000 in the 1953 budget to 
$100,000 deprived us of the necessary funds to procure those items, 
because the targets and supplies issued are furnished us for this purpose 
by the Ordnance Corps with reimbursement from our funds. The 
Army does not support our program with the provision of any funds, 
since it is a requirement of law that all the expenses of conducting this 
program for the promotion of rifle practice must be borne by this 
appropriation. 


ACQUISITION AND DISTRIBUTION OF AWARDS 


Mr. Forp. How much do you anticipate spending for the acquisi- 
tion and distribution of badges for those who qualify? 

Colonel Srrain. You are speaking about 1954? 

Mr. Forp. | am speaking about 1954; yes. 

Colonel Strain. Our estimate is $5,649. 

Mr. Forp. What will be the cost of providing trophies and medals? 

Colonel Srrarn. That was included. For the civilian rifle clubs 
it would be qualification badges and such bars and clasps as are 
attached to them. That would be roughly about $3,676. 

Mr. Forp. For what? 

Colonel Srrarn. For the small bore qualifications, for the junior 
clubs and a few senior clubs which fire caliber .22._ The juniors get 
one type; the seniors get two types of qualification badges. All of 
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the senior clubs firing .30 caliber get the basic badges and necessary 
attached bars. 

You asked about trophies. Tropbies are awarded by us in the 
National ROTC, intercollegiate, and interscholastic matches, which 
are participated in by many of the ROTC schools, both senior and 
junior, and the high schools. I may mention that these are provided, 
also, for all ROTC units of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
medals and trophies for those matches will cost us about $810 in 
fiscal 1954. 

A few trophies, silver cups, are awarded as permanent awards to 
ROTC schools for 3 years winning of the trophy. Except for that, 
these rotating trophies having been all procured in past years, costs 
for ROTC trophies are in small amount. Cost of replacement of a 
permanent trophy is approximately $450. 

In the national matches, we have a figure that runs about $1,163 
for the badges, medals, and trophies if and when national matches 
are held. That is an activity sponsored by the National Board. A 
total of $5,649 is our estimate for all medals, all trophies of all types, 
in 1954. 


EFFECT OF NONAVAILABILITY OF FREE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Forp. Will you tell us more about the rather sizable disbanding 
of clubs and groups? 

Colonel Strain. That is partly an estimate for 1953, as we have 
not completed the fiscal year, but it is approximately correct. It is 
definitely an estimate for 1954. 

The effect of the nonavailability of free issue of ammunition to 
junior and senior clubs is what we are not able to forecast accurately, 
as it is something we have never been faced with before. Prior to 
World War II, the appropriation for this activity each year included 
the necessary funds for the procurement of ammunition for this use. 
Subsequent to World War II, beginning with 1946, the Ordnance 
Corps, as I stated before, from its large leftover reserve, furnished us 
the ammunition required without reimbursement from us until the 
beginning of the Korea operation. 

Mr. Forp. Despite that, however, you expect to have a rather 
sizable and practically comparable increase in new clubs? 

Colonel Strain. I can explain that. As to the senior clubs, thou- 
sands of NRA members and other people enjoy and practice marks- 
manship with what is called hand loading. They are furnished through 
our office the components, which means cases, powder, primers, and so 
forth, and they can manufacture their own ammunition and do, and 
some of them like that ammunition better than the service ammuni- 
tion, because they can make it more cheaply. 

Mr. Forp. That is for your older rather than younger members? 


COST OF AMMUNITION 


Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. 1 may mention that the caliber 30 
ammunition costs $92 a thousand rounds or just a little over 9 cents a 
round; the caliber .22 is much cheaper, $8 a thousand. We have at the 
moment many junior clubs which are purchasing and have in the past 
purchased .22 caliber ammunition. From the number of applications 
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we are receiving in the face of our warning that they will have to 
provide their own ammunition, it is pretty certain we are going to 
continue to increase in the number of junior clubs. I might say that 
since last October 16, we sent out instruction papers to 406 applying 
junior rifle clubs. With those instructions they were told the situation : 
that they would have to purchase their own ammunition, targets, and 
other supplies. Out of the 406, to date 131 have come in with definite 
applications for enrollment and an agreement to provide their own 
ammunition and targets. We have on the waiting list at the present 
time, whom we have merely advised that their applications have. been 
received and placed on the waiting list for future action, 297 more 
junior clubs. 

So the activities among the junior clubs are definitely increasing 
despite the fact that they have to provide their own equipment and 
supplies. 

The senior clubs received their last free issue of caliber .30 ammuni- 
tion this fiscal year. It was a greatly reduced allowance of 30 rounds. 
Reports of their activities come into our office as we call for them in 
November and December of each calendar vear. So, until we receive 
those reports from our 2,000 senior clubs this fall, we will not be able 
to have any reliable figures on the effect of this greatly reduced allow- 
ance of ammunition and the warning to them that they would have to 
provide their own next vear. At that time we will have figures that 
will show whether a great percentage of them have continued or not. 





FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 






Mr. Sixes. Colonel, for the record, I would like you to show more 
specifically what you do in the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. For instance, do you recruit clubs? 

NATIONAL 


RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Colonel Srratn. Yes, sir; in this way: The National Rifle Associa- 
tion, which is a civilian organization with headquarters here in 
Washington, which has been in existence since about 1878, promotes 
a very extensive program of marksmanship among boys and men 
throughout the United States. They have a great many clubs—a 
great many more than we do, because the clubs we have on our rolls 
are those which need Government assistance in the way of the loan of 
rifles and other equipment. But each time the National Association 
enrolls a new club or receives a request for enrollment from a new 
club, they send them full instructions, which we furnish, as to the 
possibility of enrolling in out program. 

Mr. Sixes. Then actually, the National Rifle Association is the 
recruiting agent, and you have no official connection with them? 

Colonel Strain. We have no official connection with them, but we 
collaborate with them. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you send out representatives to recruit clubs? 

Colonel Strain. No, sir; I have no such representatives. 

Mr. Sixes. But you do provide the material for the National 
tifle Association which they send out? 
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Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir. We also receive a great many inde- 
pendent requests from clubs who do not know about the National 
Rifle Association. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you write prospective clubs suggesting that they 

rm clubs or do you wait to hear from them? 

Colonel Srrain. We do not write them before they form the club, 
ecause we do not know they are expecting to form a club unless the 
National Rifle Association tells us. 


AVERAGE AGE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Sikes. What is the average age of the people in the senior 
lubs? 

Colonel Strain. In the senior clubs the total membership is 
approximately 100,000. If I may preface that, these figures are 
based on our records of December 31, 1952. The enlistment age 
range is between the ages of 17 and 35. If we consider individuals 
low or between 17 and 35 who may be possible material for service 
| the Armed Forces, approximately 66 percent of our total member- 
ship, men and boys, are below or between the ages of 17 and 35. If 
we consider military age, the number within the limits of the draft 
age, 18% to 26, we find 50 percent of our total membership of men and 
boys are below or within those age limits. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know how many are over 26? 

Colonel Strain. I will give you the percentages. Between the 
ages of 18 and 25 among our senior club membership as of December 

|, last, our figures show 12.5 percent. Between 26 and 30, it is 16 
percent. That gives a total of 28.5 percent between 18 and 30. 
Between 31 and 35, it is 17 percent; between 36 and 40, it is 16 percent. 
Between the ages of 18 and 40, the total is 62 percent. Those above 
10 are the older men who love to shoot. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the top limit? 

Colonel Strain. We have no top limit. 

Mr. S1xzs. Is it true that a comparatively small percentage of your 
people are below the age of 26? 

Colonel Srrain. We have 12% percent, not counting juniors, who 
are potential future members of the Armed Forces under present 
draft limits. 

Mr. Srxes. I am talking about senior clubs. Men above 26 are 
not, under present draft policies, receiving practice that will be 
useful to them in military activities? 

Colonel Srrarin. The armed services do not accept those above 26 
under the draft, but in the State guard, in the recruitment of the 
various civilian bodies, protective bodies for the protection of war 
plants and other facilities during times of extreme emergency, I have 
some statistics on what was done on that in World War II. 

Mr. Srxgs. I think it would be helpful if you would put those figures 
in the record. 

Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

Records of the National Rifle Association show that of 78,295 members of 
civilian rifle clubs in December 1941, over 43,000 or 55 percent of this member- 
ship, served in one of the armed services diring World War II. These records 
how further that over 158,000 men in approximately 1,200 communities were 
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given preinduction marksmanship training by civilian instructors 
tary and naval detachments, units from other Federal agencies, and war plant 
guard detachments, were given marksmanship training on civilian ranges; that 
large numbers of men in the Navy, the Army service forces, the Air Force, th 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, were trained in marksmanship under th: 


direct supervision of men trained through this program and commissioned t¢ 
conduct marksmanship training. 


; that 150 mili 


ISSUANCE 





OF RIFLES TO CLUBS 

















Mr. Sixes. What other services do you perform? You said you 
provided the machinery whereby rifles are sold to individuals. Do 
you furnish rifles free to clubs? 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. The tables of allowance authorize the 
issue of caliber .30 and caliber .22 rifles to senior clubs and senior 
clubs are entitled to draw and we furnish the M-1 rifle, and that is 
the only manner in which a civilian may learn to shoot the Army M-1 
Garand rifle. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not think that is a matter of major importance 
When a man goes into training as a soldier he is going to learn what 
to do with a rifle. Nevertheless, tell me how many rifles are in the 
hands of civilian clubs. 

Colonel Srratn. Something over 5,000 M-1’s and—over 3,800 
caliber .30, model 1903, of which there are three different types, all of 
which are considered obsolete but which teach a man how to use a 
caliber .30 rifle. In addition, over 9,800 caliber .22 rifles are in the 
hands of clubs, a total of approximately 18,600 rifles. 

Mr. Stxes. Are those the bolt-action rifles? 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are any Garands in the hands of clubs? 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How many? 

Colonel Srrarn. Over 5,000. 

Mr. Stxes. How many bolt-action Springfields are in the hands of 
clubs? 

Colonel Srrarn. Approximately 3,800. 

Mr. Sixes. On what basis are they provided to the clubs? Are 
they loaned? 

Colonel Srrarn. They are loaned to the clubs, issued to the clubs, 
and we have the clubs’ receipts. We carry the club receipts in our 
records, and they are required to account when and if desired. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the clubs responsible for the maintenance of the 
rifles? 

Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. They are not only responsible for the 
maintenance of the rifles, but they will be charged for dsmage or 
deterioration when they do return the rifles to an arsenal if the 
inspector finds damage other than from fair wear and tear. 








SALE OF ORDNANCE MATERIAL 


Mr. Sikes. Now, vou act as an intermediary-in the sale of surplus 
rifles to individuals? 

Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. The regulations require that any request 
for the purchase of ordnance material, which may be rifles or any 
accessories—ammunition, targets, cleaning and preserving material, 
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omponents for manufacture—that the request must be approved 
y the director. I have my own staff of five civilians who operate 
hat. Our requirements are that the request that comes from the 

dividual contain evidence that he is a member of the National 
Rifle Association, as required by law, must contain evidence that he 
s not an excessive purchaser of this particular item, because we do 
ot want anybody buying this material for the purpose of peddling 
t, and we require him to state it is for his own use. We process the 
orders, write them up on a certain prescribed form, and send them 
to the ordnance arsenal nearest to where the man lives. When he 

ceives notice from the arsenal, ‘““We are ready to issue, send us so 
nuch money,’’ when that is done he gets the material. 

Mr. Srxes. Are all surplus rifles distributed in this way, or do some 

» under the surplus sales system? 

Colonel Srrarn. No, sir; not to my knowledge. You may have 
heard about the availability to commercial dealers of certain types of 
ifles. There were some 1917 Enfields. Some of those were pur- 
hased from the British. Some were purchased after the war, and 
here is a possibility some were obtained in Canada. But to my 
nowledge—I am not an expert witness on this point—the Ordnance 
Corps has not sold any weapons to commercial dealers in this country. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have more applications for rifles than there are 
ifles available? 

Colonel Strain. No, sir. The Ordnance Corps has been able to 
provide all of the rifles asked for issues to clubs—that is, both the 
\i-1 and caliber .22. However the number of Springfield rifles 
ivailable for sales has not met the demands. 

Discussion off. the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. What other services do you perform, or have we 
overed everything? 

Colonel Strain. The only difficulty in answering that question, 
Congressman, is to keep myself from going into a long recital of what 
we do. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Back on the record. 

What additional funds are required for the support of this appro- 
priation? If this appropriation of $100,000 does not cover all of 
vour activities, and does not pay for all of the military personnel 
assigned to it, we should know what this activity costs the Govern- 
ment? 

Colonel Srrain. This activity has cost the Government exactly 
the amount of money appropriated in previous years, and in 1954 it 
will cost the amount appropriated. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO BOARD 


Mr. Sikes. How many military personnel are assigned to you? 

Colonel Strain. I am the only one. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there no military personnel who assist in this 
program? 

Colonel Srratn. No, sir. There is the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, and those members serve without pay. 
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Mr. Srxes. It was my understanding a moment ago from testi 
mony given to the chairman that there are additional military per 
sonnel assigned to help in certain functions of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Colonel Srrarin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And this is all of the money that is required? 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And the military, if any, are paid out of this fund? 

Colonel Srrarn. The military personnel are paid out of pay of th: 
Army. 

Mr. Sixes. And are you the only one so paid? 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, I am the only one. 

Mr. Sixes. So that your pay would be in addition to this $100,000 
item? 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. But you are the only military personnel assigned to it? 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Sitxes. And yours is the only salary that does not come out of 
this $100,000 appropriation? 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir; 










that is correct. 





TRAVEL 










Mr. Sixes. Is there any travel in this item? 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir. There is $600. That has been the 
amount provided for this purpose for the last several years, and it is 
the amount requested for 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Stxes. That is all of your travel? 

Colonel Srrain. That is travel by members of the National Board, 
and there is an annual limit, Mr. Sikes, on such travel. 














AUTOMOBILES 







Mr. Sikes. How many automobiles do you have? 
Colonel Srrain. None. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not have any automobiles? 
Colonel Strain. No, sir, we do not use them. 











AMMUNITION FOR JUNIOR CLUBS 


Mr. Srtxes. Do you feel that you can continue to perform real 
service, even though we cannot continue to provide ammunition for 
the clubs? 

Colonel Srrarn. May I answer that off the record, sir? 

Mr. Srkes. Of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. 

It occurs to me that if we are going to get the maximum benefit 
from the work of this Board that we should assist by providing ammu- 
nition, at least, for the junior clubs, because youngsters coming on in 
this country today do not have the opportunity for hunting and for 
familiarization with firearms that most of us at their age had. If 
any group needs help financially it would be the youngsters, most of 
whom do not have much money to spend for ammunition. So, 
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seems to me that this Congress should give some careful thought to 
providing some ammunition to the junior clubs. 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you comment on that, Colonel? 

Colonel Srraty. My comment would be that I agree with you 100 
percent, of course. That would be a minimum. 

We have had a few letters, and may have more from these junior 
clubs and instructors who are bewailing their lot and the unfortunate 
situation that ammunition is not going to be available to them. Some 
of them point out that these clubs operate on a shoestring financially, 
and that the boys do not have much money, and that it is going to be 
difficult to supply ammunition. 

On the other hand, as I said earlier, we have great numbers of 
junior clubs that can stand from $1 to $2 per boy and will go ahead 
with it. 

We cannot say at this time what percentage of the present enrolled 
junior clubs or those that will be formed can finance themselves. 

A year’s experience under the operation of this shortage of ammuni- 
tion will give us more of a basis for seeing what happens. 

So far as caliber .22 ammunition is concerned, going back to 1935 
| can produce figures, for whatever they are worth, as to the number 
of rounds and the number of dollars which were expended from appro- 
priated funds to procure this .22 caliber ammunition. 

It is the same way for the caliber .30 ammunition, but that is not 
an item of concern to the junior clubs. 

Mr. Sixes. I have one additional question. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


In the December 1952 issue of True Magazine, there appeared an 
article by Lucian Cary entitled, ‘“They Sure Outshot Us in Helsinki.” 
The subtitle said: 

The Russians—not to mention the Swiss—pinned our ears back in Olympic 


hooting. And they'll do it again in 1956, says Mr. Cary, unless we get up off 
yur bellies. 


I am going to read two paragraphs from that article: 


As all the world knows, the United States made a great showing in the Olympics 
last summer. Our men were far better in the track and field events than those 
if any other nation. Moreover, they were best in boxing, best in basketball, good 
in rowing and swimming and diving. But no nation bowed to us in rifle shooting. 

The Norwegians, the Swedes, the Finns, and the Swiss outshot us. On the 
record of the last 4 years this was to be expected. The news is that the Russians, 
appearing in international competition for the first time since the war, also took 
is over. Indeed, the shooting of the Russians was the outstanding feature and 

e big surprise of the Olympic rifle matches. 

Colonel, I assume the Russians do not have a National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and this is not a crack at the Board, 
please do not misunderstand me; it is disturbing to me that we as 
competitive marksmen are not showing up better in international 
competition. I wonder if you have given thought to that and if the 
people on the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice are 
taking any steps as an organization to overcome the weakness that 
is indicated in this article. 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir; and I would like to answer that. 
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Mr. Sixes. Good. 

Colonel Srrarn. The international matches that you are speaking 
of are engaged in by a mixed group, that is, a few outstanding militar) 
shots and quite a number of outstanding hobby civilian shooters. 

In my opinion the results of those international matches are not 
representative of the state of marksmanship and training in our 
Armed Forces at all. 

Some of the European nations go in very strongly for this hobby 
type of competitive shooting. 

The Army is not particularly interested in competitive shooting 
other than as a stimulus to rifle marksmanship practice among the 
rank and file of its members. In the Army we have expert marksmen 
and so forth, and the top shooter in regard to marksmanship is the 
distinguished marksman, and distinguished pistol shot. Those 
ratings are attained by the acquisition of three legs. 

In these other highly competitive matches, such as the international 
matches, the skill attained is the result of practice over a period of 
years by the shooter concerned who has practiced and practiced, 
and who has equipped himself with the finest shooting equipment that 
there is available, equipment which is far beyond that owned by the 
rank and file marksman. He is a hobby shooter who gets out and 
practices and practices, and who is equipped by nature with the 
eyes and nerves and physique to do good competitive shooting. 

The Army does not want an army of distinguished marksmen 
because it would mean that all of the training and a lot of the money 
would go for that purpose. The Army wants qualified marksmen or 
better, and the Army has to assign many activities in training a 
soldier. I think the basic training now devotes 68 hours to marks- 
manship training. We say that the boys who can enter the armed 
services with a previous knowledge of rifle shooting will actually help 
the Army because they are there, and in many cases they will be 
useful as coaches or assistant instructors, which is something that we 
will be very short of in the event of mobilization. 

So the results at Helsinki and in the Olympics are not representative 
of the levels of marksmanship skill in the armies of the competing 
countries at all. 

Those people just live competitive shooting. Also when we go over 
there we have to comply with their procedures, rules, and types of 
equipment. 

\lso in some cases the American shooters are handicapped by 
engaging in certain matches with tvpes of rifles and other equipment 
with which they are not too familiar. 

[ would put the United States Army level of marksmanship training 
up as high or above that of any nation in the world. 

I would personally recommend, if you would permit, that this whole 
discussion be off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. I fear the Russians already have made as much capitol 
as possible from the fact they outshot us in the olympic matches. 
There is no point in burying our heads in the-sand. I believe your 
discussion helps to explain matters. 

Colonel Strain. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 
Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller? 
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LOCATION OF CLUBS 


Mr. Mutuer. Colonel, I was interested in going a little deeper about 
these boys’ clubs. _You say there has been a falling off in the activity 
primarily because, I suppose, of two factors, the war situation, and the 
lack of .22 caliber ammunition. 

I was interested, in a general way, in knowing where these clubs are 
located. Is there a large number of them in the big municipal centers, 
or are they more generally in the semirural areas? 

Colonel Srrain. I may answer yes, sir, that there is a healthy per- 
centage of these clubs located in the large municipal centers because 
this small bore caliber 22 marksmanship is almost always conducted 
on an indoor range. Such ranges can be found in some of the schools 
‘n the basements, and in some of the halls. 

There are some clubs that arrange to have access to National Guard 
armories, and in some cases Officer Reserve facilities. 

[ am inclined to think that a more detailed study of our figures 
which give the number of clubs by States, and which further give them 
by cities and towns, would indicate that the proportion of junior clubs 
in good sized towns and cities is probably larger than the over-all 
proportion in rural areas. That is just an opinion, subject to check. 

Mr. Mituer. It would occur to me tnat it would be highly desirable 
to place that sort of club activity in the thickly settled centers because 
even today your country boy, farm boy, or the boy who lives in a small 
town, does have the opportunity to have rifle familiarity, at least. 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Minter. And he is naturally interested in it, where the boy 
that lives in the densely populated areas probably does not have either 
the contact or the desire. 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. That is, until it is called to his attention. 

Colonel Srrain. On the other hand in those thickly settled areas 
they have the Boy Scout organizations, the YMCA’s and large 
high schools many of which include marksmanship among their extra- 
curricular activities. In those places they have rifle clubs, and they 
have those organizations which help to sponsor boys’ activities, such 
as police boys clubs, and so forth, which the boys in the rural areas 
do not have. Iam sure that we have a good proportion of our junior 
clubs in the city areas. 


SPONSORSHIP OF CLUBS 


Mr. Mutter. Does your organization and the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, carry on a program to encourage clubs, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, service clubs and the like to sponsor such clubs like some of, 
them do, baseball teams, scout patrols and so forth among young, 
people? Is there any definite effort made to enlist local backing for 
these boys’ groups? 

Colonel Srrarn. I would say that the effort originates within the 
veterans’ organizations, the VF W and the American Legion, the 
Boy Scout Councils and a few other organizations, one of which 
happens to be the Woodmen of the World, which has sponsored a very 
considerable program of junior clubs. The National Rifle Association 
encourages those organizations to sponsor junior clubs. In some cases 
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the sponsoring organization is already organized as a senior club. We 
then help them to organize a junior division, and it costs them prac- 
tically nothing to do that. They get up a junior division of boys in 
their area or town and schools, and so forth, and carry on in that 
manner. 

We are very sympathetic to any request from any veterans’ organ- 
ization or any organization such as the Boy Scout Councils to organize 
junior clubs like this particular fraternal organization which is going 
into it in a big way. 

Mr. Mitier. It would seem to me under the present world condi- 
tions, at least, that the most desirable emphasis is on those younger 
boys for several reasons, and in my experience there is an advantage 
in getting certain familiarity with firing a rifle at an early age. In 
addition to that, the older boys are, a great many of them, being sub- 
jected to intense training now anyhow, whereas if you can develop 
this with the younger boys it will carry on into the future in a very 
valuable way. 

Colonel Srrarin. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Miter. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 







LIMITATION ON INCIDENTAL EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Strain, can you tell us the authority for the 
$18,000 limitation on the incidental expenses of the Board? 

Colonel Strartn. About the only answer I can give you is that it is 
a provision of the annual appropriation act. 

Mr. Forp. There is no statutory authority outside of that which 
appears in the appropriation bill itself? 

Mr. Briensktr. No, I believe that there is. That $18,000 which is 
the maximum set out was for the peak years when there was quite a 
lot of travel involved, and there was a lot more money spent for medals 
and trophies, and the limitation, even though it appears in the appro- 
priation act, as $18,000. We have never reached that amount. We 
just use that money for other purposes, 

Colonel Strain. It is a provision of the appropriation act. 

Mr. Forp. It is a limitation imposed by the Appropriation Act? 

Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And your record shows that you have not reached that 
limitation in past appropriations? 

Colonel Strain. No, sir. 








AUTHORITY FOR TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. What is the authority for the travel expense payments 
which I understand, according to your testimony amount to $600? 
Colonel Srrarn. That is the amount allocated for that purpose. 
That is for travel of members of the board on official visits to the 
Board here. About the only use made of that is for attendance of 
one or two members of the National Board, that is, members residing 
outside of the District of Columbia coming here to the national 
meeting and for the travel expenses of the Executive Officer attending 
such things as the National Rifle Matches as a representative of the 
Board or any other trip he might make on official business 
Mr. Forp. Is there statutory,authorityjfor that? 
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Colonel Srrarn. It is mentioned in the appropriation act. I can 
give you something on that. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Strain. It is the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 510). 

Mr. Forp. What is the content of that authority? 

Colonel Strain. It is a cognate act undef the National Defense Act, 
and the topic is promotion of rifle practice, and it is the provision 
under which the Secretary of the Army is authorized to provide for it 
within the limits of appropriations made from time to time by Con- 
gress. 

BOND REQUIREMENT FOR ISSUANCE OF RIFLES 


Mr. Forp. Referring to these rifles that are issued, it is my under- 
standing that they are issued only when a bond is furnished, is that 
correct? 

Colonel Strain. That is right, or any other item of nonexpendable 
property. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if these rifles are not in proper condition, 
except for ordinary wear and tear, the bond makes up for the misuse, 
is that right? 

Colonel Srrarn. We put in claims against the club for whatever 
damages may have been assessed. I may say that that is a rather 
exceptional occurrence because these people with these rifles know 
that they are Government property and there are always present in 
these clubs club members who are pretty wise in handling rifles. 

Sometimes there is a loss through theft or there is a “bss in fire. 
We then report to the clubs that such and such items are short and 
make a request of them for payment. If after making that request 
they do not come across we bill the bonding company to ‘make good on 
it. There have been very rare cases where it was nec essary to re- 
quire payment by the bonding company. Should they renege on it, 
and I cannot think of an instance where that happened, we would 
appeal to the Finance Officer of the Army for collection, and the 
Government is simply not losing. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS PAID TO ARMY ORDNANCE 


Mr. Forp. I would like to have this on the record. 

Out of the appropriation that we are now discussing are there funds 
paid to Army Ordnance? 

Colonel Strain Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What are they? 

Colonel Strain. They are for the following: 

$21,500 in 1954. That would include payment of numerous small 
packing and handling charges on shipments of rifles and other items 
set out by arsenals to civilian rifle clubs. The clubs pay the shipping 
charges. 

The larger part of this would be the amount allocated by us from 
our appropriation to Ordnance to pay for the overhaul of rifles and 
other items of ordnance equipment which are turned in by the clubs. 
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These are clubs that break up or abandon their activity. A few of 
them are forced out by us because of their refusal to carry out the 
essential requirements, such as giving us an annual inventory report, 
or giving a report of their firing activities in the year, or for refusal 
to reply regarding some shortage i in their accounts, and things of that 
nature. 

Mr. Forp. Out of this appropriation you do remit to Ordnance 
$17 for every rifle required? 

Colonel Strain. For every M-1. We do not handle the money. 
It is a bookkeeping transaction. r 

Mr. Forp. Following up one question which was asked by Mr. 
Sikes, in the fiscal year 1954 you will have the first full year of oper- 
ation where there has been no ammunition, either caliber .22 or caliber 
.30, furnished by the Government. 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir. 


FORECAST ON NET MEMBERSHIP AND NUMBER OF CLUBS 


Mr. Forp. Despite that condition it is estimated by you that you 
will not lose any net membership or net number of clubs. 

Colonel Strain. We are convinced that we will not lose any number 
of junior clubs or memberships and that we will probably continue to 
increase. As to senior clubs I am not certain, and we will not have a 
basis for forecasting what effect this is going to have until the end of 
this calendar year when the annual reports come in and show us how 
they took it and give an indication of how many are going on. 

Mr. Forp. For the record I would like to submit a resolution 
received from the National Rifle Association several days ago. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and the office 
of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship were constituted by the National 
Defense Act of 1916 for the express purpose of promoting training in marksmanship 
throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas, in order to carry out that mission, the act authorized the issue of 
Government arms and ammunition to those citizens of the United States who by 
their enrollment in the National Rifle Association have manifested their desire to 
assist in that mission; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of that mission is impossible without such issue 
and sale; and 

Whereas both senior and junior rifle clubs have been, because of inadequate 
funds appropriated to the Director of Civilian Marksmanship assisted to a limited 
extent only in carrying out that mission; and 

Whereas experience has taught that as a result of the assistance which has been 
furnished by the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, members of those clubs and 
other members of the National Rifle Association have expended of their own funds 
many times the largest appropriations ever expended through the office of the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship; and 

Whereas the vital task of teaching shooters, below the draft age, as well as citi- 
zens subject to the draft, in the principles of effective marksmanship and the lessons 
of safe handling of firearms has been greatly facilitated by the issue and sale of 
such Government equipment; and 

Whereas the appropriation of only $100,000 for the office of the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship, while barely sufficient to keep that office open, is utterly 
inadequate to enable the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and 
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the office of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship to carry out the mission as- 
signed to them by the National Defense Act; and 

Whereas experience in World War I, World War II, and the Korean ‘police 
action”, has emphasized and reemphasized the necessity of well-trained marksmen 
on the battlefield and the value of training our citizenry, before they enter the 
armed services, to insure that they will not be sent into combat without adequate 
marksmanship training; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, Thatthe National Rifle Association in meeting here assembled, urges that 
adequate funds be provided in the 1954 and all future budgets and appropriated 
to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and the office of the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, to enable them to carry out the directives of 
the National Defense Act in the marksmanship training of those citizens, of what- 
ever age, who may now or in the future be required to serve in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

Passed and adopted by unanimous vote of the members of the NRA at its 
annual meeting at Washington, D. C., March 26, 1953. 

Attest: 

F. L. Wyman, Secretary. 


Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Strain. 
Colonel Strain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CASUALTIES 


Mr. Forp. Would you have Colonel Strain submit for the record 
any reports they may have on casualties? 

General HonNeEN. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred follows :) 

There have been no reports to the Director of Civilian Marksmanship of the 
occurrence of any casualties arising from the handling of sinall arms in civilian 
rifle clubs. It is believed that adequate safeguards for the prevention of accidents 
during firing are provided by the requirement that junior clubs be supervised by 
an adult male who shall have satisfied the Director of Civilian Marksmanship as 
to his ability to act in this capacity, and by the safety regulations in the pertinent 
Army field manuals and in the rule books of the National Rifle Association. 


Tuurspay, May 7, 1953. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA COMMUNI- 
CATION SYSTEM 
WITNESSES 
MAJ. GEN. GEORGE I. BACK, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, USA 
COL. HASKELL H. CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS, USA 
MILLARD C WEST, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS 


MAJ. C. V. TELQUIST, SIGNAL CORPS, USA 
MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Amounts available for obligation 














Actual, 1952 Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 

Appropriation or estimate i , é $4, 176, 000 $4, 700, 000 $11, 185, 000 
Prior year balance available... | 3, 213 2, 692 
Reimbursements from other accounts : ‘ 6, 595 

Total available for obligation ._.._.. adil’ 4, 185, 808 4, 702, 692 | 11, 185, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year - - - : cated PE Uddectenncarsé ne 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ‘ ahae —9, 745 


Obligations incurred.................. ; a 4, 173, 371 4, 702, 692 ‘L1, 185, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


—_— Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
Description | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


Direct obligations 


1. Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems $397, 834 | $168, 024 $7, 004, 449 
2. Construction of radio systems : ‘ | 68, 763 542, 971 11, 414 
3. Maintenance and operation of the communications system __|} 3, 700, 179 | 3, 991, 697 4, 169, 137 

Total direct obligations.......2.....................-2.2} 4, 166, 776 4, 702, 692 11, 185, 000 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


3. Maintenance and operation of the communications system 6, 595 


panque—gitithibathnaistbitinbcossbecs 4, 173, 371 4, 702, 692 11, 185, 000 


Obligations incurred 











Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions we will turn to the next 
project. 

General Honnen. The next appropriation we would like to pre- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, is ‘‘Maintenance and operation of the Alaska 
communication system.’”’ Wehave General Back, Chief Signal Officer, 
here to handle this. He is prepared to make an opening statement. 

Mr. Forp. General, we are glad to have you and your staff here. 
Will you kindly proceed with your prepared statement. 

General Back. Thank you, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Alaska communication system is the communication system 
operated by the Army Signal Corps to provide main long-lines electri- 
cal communications service throughout the Territory of Alaska and 
similar service between Alaska and the United States and other coun- 
tries as shown on this chart (chart No. 1). 

Existing land-line telephone and telegraph circuits are shown in 
black dotted lines. Radio telephone and radio teletype circuits are 
showninred. The blue indicates the 3,000 nautical miles of submarine 
cable operated by the system connecting Seattle with Ketchikan, 
Anchorage, and out to Unalaska. 

There will be a total of 45 stations in operation in fiscal year 1954. 
Aside from these 45 Signal Corps operated stations, the system 
connects with some 300 privately owned telephone and radio stations 
located in the smaller towns and canneries. In fiscal year 1954, 
service rendered by this system will continue to expand due to the 
military activity in Alaska, the construction program, expanding 
commercial enterprises, and the gradual growth of the civil population. 

Before going into the details of the Alaska communication system 
budget, I would like to refresh your memory relative to the extent of 
the Alaska communication system outlining some of the developments 
which are going on in Alaska and to give you the ganeral policies I 
have followed in the preparation of this estimate. 

For this purpose I have prepared a number of charts. Chart No. 2 
indicates the manner in which the major stations of the 300 privately 
owned stations are distributed throughout the Territory. It will be 
noted that the main concentrations are along the southeastern and 
southern coastal regions and in the area paralleling the railroad 
connecting Whittier, Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
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In order to visualize the distances involved and the magnitude of 
the system, I would like to present an additional chart (chart No. 8), 
which shows the Territory of Alaska superimposed upon a map of 
the United States. Seattle, you will note, coincides relatively with the 
Bahamas, whereas Attu falls between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Ketchikan is near Charleston, S. C., while Point Barrow is near the 
Canadian border. The Territory covers an area of 586,400 square 
miles. The population in 1950 was 128,643 persons which represents 
an increase of 77 percent since 1940. I might say that the population 
today is estimated at 145,000. 

Because of the great distances involved, the Alaska communication 
system, which provides long-haul telephone and telegraph service for 
the civilian population, has been and continues to be, an extremely 
important contr bution to the development of the Territory. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of the population is military and what 
percentage is civilian, General? 

General Back. May I make a remark off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Proceed, General. 

General Back. The next chart (chart No. 4), is designed to give 
you a graphic picture of Alaska’s resources and industries. The blue 
dots show the location of the fish canneries. The green shading 
indicates the extensive virgin timberland. Coal fields are shown in 
black. The yellow indicates the oil reserve in the vicinity of Point 
Barrow. The other mineral deposits are indicated in orange. These 
consist of copper, gold, silver, tin, and cinnabar. 

Now, as to the business being done, the average annual exports 
from Alaska amount to approximately $112 million. The chief 
exports are canned salmon, to the value of $80 million; other fish 
products, $10 million; gold and other minerals, $18 million; and furs, 
$4,700,000. 

The largest industry is fishing, a $90 million industry. The salmon 
pack of 158,770,000 pounds represents 85 percent of the canned salmon 
consumed in the United States. In addition there are large packs 
of herring and halibut. The total employment in the fishing industry 
is 27,500 persons, the large majority of whom migrate to Alaska each 
year for the fishing season. ‘The fishing fleet consists of nearly 1,000 
fishing boats, varying in length from 40 to 140 feet. 

The tabulated agricultural area of Alaska consists of 326,200 acres 
susceptible to farming and 360,200 acres of grazing land. However, 
there are only 10,000 acres under cultivation at the present time. 

The pulp and paper industry is a new industry with immense pos- 
sibilities. It is estimated that this industry will produce 325 tons per 
day by 1954. That figure, by the way, was taken from the biennial 
report of the Alaska Develpoment Board. 

The fur and seal industries continue to be important. The average 
kill of seals amounts to 67,000 annually, with a value of $4,700,000. 
This industry is in the vicinity of the Pribilof Islands. There are some 
75 fur farms producing mink and foxes. 

Annual production of coal amounts to 405,000 tons with a potential 
output of 1,500,000 tons. 
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The production of minerals, particularly gold, continues to be a 
major industry. Some of the larger deposits are located as follows: 
Gold, McKinley; copper, Cordova; silver, Nome and near Fairbanks; 
oil, Point Barrow. 

Some of the major developments which are now underway or pro- 
jected which will increase the communications requirements are as 
follows: 

a. Actual construction is underway on a $46 million pulp mill at 
Ketchikan. 

b. Work is progressing on a $30 million Bureau of Reclamation 
water power project at Eklutna, near Anchorage. 

c. A tin lode mine is being developed by the United States Tin 
Corp. northwest of Nome. 

d. A $1 million plywood mill now under roof at Juneau is scheduled 
to begin production during the coming summer. 

e. The Aluminum Co. of America has announced its intention to 
build a $400 million power and smelting project at Taiya near Skagway 
if the necessary land can be made available by the Federal Govern- 
ment and if an agreement can be reached with Canada for the power 
development. That was taken from the biennial report of the Alaska 
Development Board, 1952. 

f. Improvement and expansion of the Alaska road system is being 
continued by the Alaska Road Commission. 

Now I should like to make a remark off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Certainly, General. 

General Back. My next chart shows the computed dollar value of 
services provided by the Alaska communication system during fiscal 
year 1952 including civilian, military,and other Government agencies. 
These computations are based on the rates established for civilian 
users. Of the total traffic handled by the system, approximately 32 
percent is for civilian commercial, 58 percent for the military, and 
10 percent for other Government agencies. The traffic for the 
Territory of Alaska is included under “commercial.”? You will note 
from this chart that there was a considerable increase in commercial 
traffic in fiscal year 1952 over that handled in fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Forp. At this point, does that amount for fiscal year 1952 for 
commercial traffic reflect the actual funds that were deposited in the 
Federal Treasury? 

General Back. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a comparable figure for fiscal 1951? 
General Back. Commercial traffic receipts for 1951 were $1,523,474. 
Mr. Forp. What is the estimated amount for fiscal year 1953? 
General Back. $2,262,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the estimated amount for fiscal year 1954? 
General Back. $2,655,000. 
Mr. Forp. Proceed, General. 





ANALYSIS OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 











General Bacx. The total amount of funds requested in this budget 
estimate for the operation, maintenance, and improvement of the 
Alaska communication system during fiscal year 1954 is $11,185,000. 
The blue bars on this chart indicate funds obligated during fiscal 
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year 1952. The green bars indicate estimated obligations for fiscal 


year 1953. The red bars indicate requirements for ‘fiscal year 1954. 


As shown on the chart, the amount requested for fiscal year 1954 
represents an increase of $6,482,308 over estimates for fiscal year 
1953. The estimate does not include funds required for construction 
of new buildings during fiscal year 1954. An enabling bill to authorize 
the construction of buildings, quarters, and utilities required at 
Alaska communications system stations has been submitted separately 
to the Congress, H. R. 2320. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION 


The first bar indicates that funds in the amount of $7,004,449 are 
needed for the construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems. 
Under this heading there are five subprojects. The firs and by far 
the most important of these is: 

(1) The expansion of telephone trunk facilities between Alaska and 
the United States. To accomplish this, the following added facilities 
are proposed. 

(a) Expansion of long lines facilities between Anchorage, Alaska, 
and Haines Junction, Canada. 

At the present time there is a wire line extending from Tok Junction 
down to Haines Junction, Canada. Also, there is a wire line, com- 
pleted last year, between Anchorage and Tok Junction. We would 
increase the facilities by placing additional wires between Tok Junc- 
tion and Haines, and installing carrier equipment, so as to increase 
the number of channels; and similarly between Anchorage and Tok 
Junction. I think, perhaps, a little more detailed discussion of this 
will be necessary later. 

(6) In addition to this, the expansion of long lines facilities between 
Haines Junction and Haines, Alaska. That, again, covers the item 
which later on I would like to discuss in further detail. 

Then there is the installation of a submarine coaxial cable 
between Haines, Alaska, and Prince Rupert. That coaxial cable is 
of the submarine type and is to provide 12 voice telephone channels 
from Haines to Prince Rupert—this facility to be extended aerially 
to Seattle, via Prince Rupert, Prince George, and Vancouver. [ 
believe this project will probably require a little further discussion 
in detail. 

(2) Completion of the above subprojects will make available 12 
additional telephone channels between Anchorage and Prince Rupert. 
Tl ese channels can then be extended to Seattle by leasing 12 channels 
between Prince Rupert and Seattle from the Canadian Government. 
This arrangement is considered to be the most economical method of 
securing badly needed additional telephone facilities between Anchor- 
age and Seattle. It also offers the advantage of an alternate route 
between Haines Junction, Canada and the United States. 

(3) At present there are only 11 telephone channels connecting 
Alaska with the United States. These facilities are totally inadequate 
to meet present service demands. ‘This inadequacy is reflected in 
services delays and an inordinate number of long-distance call can- 
cellations. With this in mind, and in view of the fact that a sub- 
stantially increased demand for long-distance service can be foreseen, 
I secured the services of a qualified commercial traffic engineer to 
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make a thorough traffic engineering study of the Alaska communica- 
tion system in October 1952. 

Incidentally, the individual who made the study was the general 
tratlic manager of the long lines department of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

The results of this study indicate that, based on commercial stand- 
ards, 24 telephone channels are required to handle current potential 
traffic between Alaska and the United States, that 35 channels would 
be required in 1954 and that the number required by 1957 would be 40. 
While the total number of additional telephone channels provided 
for in this project will not guarantee telephone service meeting com- 
mercial standards, the additional facilities will ameliorate the present 
unsatisfactory situation. It is estimated that the revenues to be 
derived from commercial use of the increased facilities in this project 
will amortize the investment over a period of 10 years. 

Now, if I may I would like to go off the record again. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Back. 

(6) (1) The remaining four subprojects are as follows: 

(a) Replacement of control cable at Sitka; $9,818. 

(6) Installation of semiautomatic teletype equipment at Anchorage 
and Fairbanks; $216,254. 

(c) Protection of ocean cables on the beach at Whittier; $5,387. 
Those are the submarine cables that come in for a landing. 

(d) The move of the communication center at Juneau to a location 
which provides adequate security, and better operation of equipment. 

(2) All of the projects previously discussed are vitally needed to 
provide essential wire facilities necessary to furnish minimum ac- 
ceptable telephone and telegraph service within Alaska and between 
Alaska and the United States. 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


The next bar shows that funds in the amount of $11,414 are required 
for the construction of radio systems. The estimate provides funds 
required to move and install the technical equipment from an existing 
location to a new building at Cordova. The funds for the building 
were made in fiscal year 1952. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


The next bar shows that funds in the amount of $776,662 are 
required for the maintenance of the communication system. This is 
a decrease in this project of $15,338, due primarily to the elimination 
of a one-time requirement for temporary duty travel. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


Under maintenance of buildings, the amount of $122,200 is re- 
quested. This project will be maintained at the fiscal year 1953 level. 
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OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


The next bar indicates that funds in the amount of $3,270,275 are 
required for the operation of the system. This represents an increase 
of $192,778 over the estimates for fiscal year 1953. The major in- 
creases in this project are as follows: 

(a) Employment of an additional 29 civilian telephone operators 
and within-grade promotions, $125,000. These additional operators 
are required during fiscal year 1954 due to the projected increase in 
telephone traffic load. Activation of new large toll switchboards at 
Anchorage and Fairbanks and increased commercial traffic from 
Juneau and Ketchikan will require this larger operating force. 

(b) Lease of an additional telephone circuit between Edmonton, 
Alberta, and Seattle, Wash., to handle increased telephone traffic 
from southeastern Alaska, and lease of increased trunk facilities 
between Alaska communication system switchboards and municipal 
switchboards in Alaska, $39,955. The Alaska communication system 
is unable to handle adequately all of the telephone traffic currently 
offered between southeastern Alaska and the United States. This 
situation is deteriorating as the result of increasing demands for service 
occasioned by expanding commercial activity in Alaska. The Ed- 
monton-Seattle circuit and expanded trunk facilities between Alaska 
communications system operated toll boards and city exchanges are 
required to expedite the handling of current heavy traffic loads and 
to meet the increased load which will result with the improvement of 
service. 

(c) Additional fuel oil, lubricating oil, and greases for diesel power 
units as well as vacuum tubes and other communications supplies, 
$26,337. 

VALUE OF COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


Before closing, I would like to discuss briefly the trend of funds 
derived from civilian traffic and de ‘posited monthly in the Treasury of 
the United States. The red line on the chart shows the monthly 
receipts from 1947 up to the present. The black lines below show the 
breakout for (1) commercial telegrams, (2) telephone calls, and ( 
other services, including leased lines for broadcast service and timed 
wire press. The blue lines indicates anticipated receipts through fiscal 
year 1954. Cash receipts for fiscal year 1952 amount to $1, 943,302 
which is an increase of approximately 28 percent over fiscal year 1951. 
It is estimated that the value of commercial services for fiscal year 
1954 will amount to $2,655,000 or an increase of 36 percent over fiscal 
year 1952. 

This covers the highlights of the requirements of the Aaska com- 
munication system for operation, maintenance, and improvements in 
fiscal year 1954. Total funds requested are $1 1, 185,000. 

Mr. Forp, Thank you very much, General Back. 

For the record I think we should show at this point the appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1953 for the Alaska communications system, which 
was $4.7 million. The original estimate in the budget submitted 
January 9, 1953, was $11,780,000. The estimate in the resubmitted 
budget for the Alaska communications system for fiscal year 1954 is 
$11,185,000. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


General, could you give us for the record the obligations to the 
latest available date for the fiscal year 1953 funds? 

General Back. For the present fiscal year, through March 
1953, the figure is $2,996,770. 

Mr. Forp. Through March 31? 

General Bacx. Through March 31 of this year. 

Mr. Forp. Out of a total appropriation of $4.7 million? 

General Back. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your rate of expenditure, then, is so far not evenly 
distributed over the fiscal year? 

General Back. That is correct. It is lagging somewhat, sir. That 
is occasioned partially by the fact that there are purchases now being 
made to be shipped up to points in Alaska during the summer season. 
These are supplies which could not be shipped during the winter 
when the ports in northwestern Alaska are icebound. 

Colonel CLeaves. We can make shipments only during the summer 
season to some stations—— 

General Back. I was going to point out that ships do not go to 
northern and northwest sections of Alaska, for instance, to Point 
Barrow and Nome, during the year round. Point Barrow, see aint? 
Nome, and Bethel are icebound about 9 months of the ye 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Forp. The language of the bill makes funds available for a 
2-year period. Do you have any obligations for the 195° fiscal year 
and 1953 fiscal year which are unobligated? 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


General Back. I cannot answer that question. I will get it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Is it available here? 

General Back. $2,692 was left over from last year 

Mr. Forp. Fiscal year 1952? 

General Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Was there any left over from fiscal year 1951? 

General Back. $3,213. 

Mr. Forp. Those two figures seem to be rather small amounts 
compared to your overall appropriation. What is the purpose of the 
2-year provision in the language? 

Colonel CuiEeaves. It is to enable us to carry on construction, 
Mr. Chairman. There is the long-lead time of getting contracts 
made and getting the contractor to write up his job, get his material 
in there and get his crew on the ground during the relatively short 
construction season. We have to have that much flexibility in the 
obligation of our money. 

Mr. Forp. Is this situation so far different from that of any other 
somewhat similar condition? Your funds are available for obligation 
in the normal course of events for 1 year, and for expenditure for 3 
years. What is the argument for the situation which makes it different 
in your case? 
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Mr. West. Because of the short construction season, which runs 
from about May to September, it is pretty difficult to get all the 
construction of radio and wire communications facilities completed 
in the first summer. Therefore, we need the following summer, 
which carries over into the next fiscal year, in order to accomplish 
some of that. As an example, you want to ship a crew up to finish a 
job in Alaska, when you start the job in June. It takes July and 
August to complete the job. You need the money for their pay and 
travel and transportation to accomplish that job from the preceding 
year. In other words, when you ship the crew up there you want to 
have enough money to complete the whole job while they are there 
and not wait for a new appropriation to come through. 


MERGING OF RECEIPTS WITH APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Forp. How much of the receipts have been merged with this 
appropriation each year for the past 3 years? 

General Back. None, sir. 

Mr. Mier. All of the proceeds of commercial traffic just go di- 
rectly to the Treasury? 

General Back. T we is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. You do not get any of them? 

General Back. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Your language, however, authorizes the use up to 15 
percent. 

General Back. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Never in history since that provision was inserted have 
you used this merger provision? 

General Back. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When was the provision first inserted? 

General Back. In 1949. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any need for the continuation of that provision? 

Cotone] CLeaves. Well, our feeling has been that with that pro- 
vision in there it enables us to ask the Congress for less money. That 
is an emergency fund which is available in case we had a bad fire or 
any other catastrophe which was unpredictable. Then we would have 
that money available for immediate rebuilding without coming to the 
Congress for money to rebuild. 

Mr. Forp. Who would have to give you the actual authority to use 
thos2 funds? Would that be the Bureau of the Budget? 

Colonel CLeaves. The Bureau of the Budget; sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have never had to do that? 

Colonel Cuinaves. No, sir. That question has come up before. 
That is our explanation of it. Without it we feel we would have to 
ask for more money as a reserve, in case we needed it. 

Mr. Miter. It is a cushion? 

Colonel CLeaves. It is our cushion. We have not used it and it 
has been turned in each year, but it has been therl in case we needed it. 


DELETIONS FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET SUBMISSION 


Mr. Forp. Would you explain the part of the project which was 
deleted in the change from the original budget submission to the one 
which is currently before us? 
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General Back. The decreases in construction of radio systems con- 
sisted first of an item of $145,194 occasioned by the deletion of equip- 
ment to be moved to a new receiver building at Ketchikan. Then 
there was the deletion of mobilization reserve items to provide for 
procurement of radio multiplex systems from Anchorage to Adak, 
from Anchorage to Juneau, from Anchorage to Edmonton and from 
Edmonton to Seattle. That was a $350,000 item. 

The next decrease, in maintenance of buildings, was $7,900. 

The next decrease, in maintenance and operation, was due to the 
reduction in the construction of buildings, a total of $82,700, broken 
down as follows: Reduction in fuel oil for space heating $46,300; dele- 
tion of household furniture in the amount of $36,400; making a total 
of $82,700. 

Next was a reduction in vacuum-tube replacements of $5,000. 

Next was a reduction in packing and crating supplies for overseas 
shipments in the amount of $2,506. 

Next was a reduction in reproduction and photographic laboratory 
supplies in the amount of $1,400. 

And the final reduction was in drafting supplies and materials in 
the amount of $300. 

The total of the last five items is $91,906. 

Mr. Forp. The total reduction between the two budgets was 
$595,000? 

General Back. $595,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The record indicates that there is a considerable increase 
in the budget request for the Alaska communications system in fiscal 
year 1954 over fiscal year 1953. I was reading the hearings of last 
year and I gather from the statement of Mr. Scrivner that the construc- 
tion job was practically completed in this field; yet I find in the budget 
a sizable increase in the construction request. Will you explain the 
apparent inconsistency between that assumption and what we have 
before us at the present time? 

General Back: May I make reply to that off the record, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 
(Discussion off the record.) 





COMMERCIAL USE OF FACILITIES 








Mr. Forp. I notice in your statement on page 6: 
It is estimated that the revenues to be derived from commercial use of the 
increased facilities in this project will amortize the investment over a period 
of 10 years. 
Does that mean that these new facilities, which will cost approxi- 
mately $7 million, will be amortized strictly from commercial use 
over a period of 10 years? 
General Back. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Without any benefits derived from military use? 
General Back. Yes, sir. I am talking about revenues going into 
the United States Treasury. 
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RATE STRUCTURE 


Mr. Forp. Who sets your rates on commercial traffic? 

General Back. Well, the Secretary of the Department of the Army 
has the authority to set rates. Actually they are recommended by 
the chief signal officer. 

Mr. Forp. When was the last time you had a change in your rates? 

General Back. About 1945. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you base that on comparable civilian-operated 
lines? Is that one of the things which gages your recommendations? 

General Back. That is essentially the basis. 

Mr. Sixes. But do you say you have not had an increase in rates 
since 1945? 

General Back. That is correct; except minor increases. 

Mr. Stxes. That certainly is not true of any commercial lines that 
I know of. 

Mr. Forp. I do not know of any commercial telephone company 
in the United States which has lagged that far behind in the increase 
of rates. 

Mr. Sixes. Definitely not. 

Mr. Miuuer. | do not know about the transocean cables, but in 
the local exchanges they go up quite often. 

General Back. Well, in some cases we were higher. Maybe this 
would be of interest, to make a comparison between rates charged by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the rates charged by 
the Alaska communications system. 

mei Forp. For what areas? Will that be shown? 

reneral Back. I will show the comparable mileage. For instance, 
Seattle to Juneau is 830 miles. The Alaska communications system 
charges $4.50. Let us compare that with Washington to Bermuda, 
which is 800 miles. There the A. T. &. T. charges $6. So they are 
charging $1.50 more for a comparable circuit. 

Mr. Forp. That might be a good argument for an increase in your 
rates. 

General Back. This question of rates is undergoing study at the 
moment. 

Mr. Forp. What is the date of the A. T. & T. rate for the illustra- 
tion you gave? : 

General Back. It is the current rate. I do not know when it was 
established. 

[ can cite other cases where they are more nearly comparable. 
Seattle to Anchorage is 1,400 miles. The Alaska communications 
system charges $6. New ‘York to Habana is 1,330 miles and the 
\. T. & T. Co. charge is $6. 

Seattle to Fairbanks is 1,525 miles. The Alaska communications 
system charge for 3 minutes is $6. Washington to San Juan is 1,550 
miles. The A. T. & T. Co. rate is $6. 

Seattle to Nome is 1,980 miles. The Alaska communications sys- 
tem rate is $7.50. Washington to Panama is 2,020 miles, and the 
A. T. & T. Co. charge is $7.50. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not true that the comparable cost of putting down 
the facilities is much higher in Alaska? 

General Back. The cost of construction in Alaska as compared to 
the overall cost in the United States? 








Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Back. I do not think there is any question but what the 
cost is considerably higher in Alaska. 

Mr. Sixes. Naturally. Consequently, if commercial concerns were 
undertaking a matter of this kind they would have to amortize their 
actual costs. So I feel that you very probably are entitled to charge 
higher rates. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that this committee would be interested in 
knowing what plans are proposed for charging rates which will show 
a proper return to the Government if this expenditure is authorized. 

Mr. Forp. If the funds are authorized, the fact that you plan to 
amortize it over a period of 10 years is based on the rates you are 
presently charging? 

General Back. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Have your civilian operating costs increased in the last 
few years, since 1945? 

General Back. Yes; there has been an increase. There have been 
higher salaries for civilians under civil service, and there have been 
some higher costs in Alaska. 


INCREASE 





IN RATES 
Mr. Forp. What is the procedure you have to go through as head 
of the Signal Corps to increase rates? 

General Back. Normally the rates are recommended and approved 
by the Department of the Army and then the rates are established. 

Mr. Forp. Who initiates that rate increase? Who proposes it? 

General Back. The study would be made by the traffic engineers 
of the Alaska communications system, and then reviewed by my office 
and the approval of the Department of the Army obtained. 

Mr. Forp. How long would it take to go through that procedure? 

General Back. Well, I should say as a matter of fact we are making 
a study right now, because we have realized that there probably 
should be—now, I say “‘probably’’—some increase in certain rates. 
I would like at this moment to point out that we have been directed 
to make a study with a view to placing the accounting system of the 
Alaska communications system on a businesslike basis. The present 
accounting system has been adequate for our purposes so far, but I 
must also say that until we have what we would like to have, that is a 
revolving fund—and we propose to recommend a bill to the Congress 
for the establishment of a revolving fund—and the institution of an 
accounting system that would enable us to determine accurately just 
where we stand in respect to profits and losses, there will be a problem 
involved in connection with the establishment of a sound rate structure. 

Mr. Forp. How long has your accounting study for the increasing 
of rates been under consideration by your office? 

Colonel CLeaves. It has been going on for about 6 weeks. 

Mr. Forp. I think from the discussion had here today the com- 
mittee would be very receptive to expediting that study and the 
imposition of new rates more in line with the costs of the providing 
the facilities and more realistic in reference to what has happened in 
the commercial rate field in communications. 
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General Back. I would like to say at this time that in large measure 
we would have to depend upon ms aking rates rere able with those 
of commercial companies serving overseas ares Until we get an 
accounting system that will allow us to e atablich a accurate and detailed 
profit and loss figures, which we do not have at the present time 
we would not be able to do otherwise. I can show you a statement we 
get out, but it is not the type of statement that a business or corpora- 
tion would have. 

Mr. Forp. The record before us would seem to indicate that you 
are lagging behind at the present time. 

General Back. I think that is true. 

Mr. Forp. Even without this new accounting system, it would seem 
wise from a dollars and cents point of view of the Government’s 
concern to expedite that rate study and the imposition of higher rates. 
If we are going to put in $7 million more to provide additional facili- 
ties, it certainly should be contingent upon new rates being provided. 

I think that would be the consensus of the committee from what 
we have seen and heard so far. 

General Back. Yes, sir. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Speaking of rates, does the Alaska communication sys- 
tem own any Government-owned housing facilities which are provided 
either to the military or civilian personnel? 

General Back. Yes, sir. We have a total of about 400 buildings 
in Alaska. That is for stations, and some of them are quarters. 
Of course, some are merely small tuning sbeds and similar structures 
used in connection with radio stations. 

Mr. Forp. I mean housing facilities for civilian personnel. 

General Back. Yes, sir; we have housing facilities at various sta- 
tions such as Tok Junction where we have six sets of quarters. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a list of the rentals charged civilian per- 
sonnel occupying your facilities? 

General Back. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you ee that for the record? 

General Back. Those buildings are all occupied by military per- 
sonnel so far as I know. 

Mr. Forp. They are all occupied by military personnel? 

General Back. That is correct, sir. 


LEASED-LINE SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. What is the necessity for leased lines in your setup? 

General Back. Let us consider the lines extending from the Alaska- 
Canadian border, along the Alean Highway to the United States- 
Canada border which lines are owned and operated by the Canadian 
Government. In order to get wire service between Alaska and the 
United States, we lease circuits between the Alaska-Canadian border 
and Edmonton to Sweet Grass to Seattle in one case and Edmonton 
to Vancouver and down to Seattle in the other. We have 3 voice 
circuits and 4 teletype circuits routed over the Alean Highway lines 

Mr. Forp. It is an integral part of your overall system? 

General Back. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Have you had any increase in rates in the leased-line 
service by the people with whom you have this arrangement? 

General Back. Not with the Canadian Government. That rate 
has been established and continues. 

Then we have an arrangement with the Alaska Railroad between 
Alaska and Fairbanks. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any increase in that? 

General Back. There has been none; sir. 

Mr. Forp. How do those lease line rates compare with commercial 
rates in this country? 

General Bacx. The Canadian Government rate is $48 per air line 


mile per annum for l-voice circuit compared with $36 per air line 
mile for 1-voice circuit charged by the A. T. & T. The Canadian 
Government charges us for a teletype circuit $25 per route mile per 
annum compared with $18 per mile for the A. T. & T. We, on the 
other hand, if we lease facilities, charge the same rate as the Canadian 
Government, namely, the higher rate of $48 for voice and $25 for 
telegraph. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. General, how much of the funds are requested for per- 
sonal services? 

General Back. $1,946,100. And those funds are to cover 454 em- 
ployees. The balance of the $9,238,900 covers “Other objects’’ of 
expense. The largest item is equipment and is $5,097,263. This 
item covers primarily the expansion of facilities, including cable and 
terminal equipment. 

Mr. Forp. At the present time, how many employees are there as 
of the latest figure? 

General Bacx. At the moment we have a total of 1,443. There 
are 1,049 military and 394 civilian. 

Mr. Forp. You actually have that many civilians now? 

General Back. That is correct; as of March 31, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. And you are asking in the 1954 budget for how many? 

General Back. 454 civilians. 

Mr. Forp. And what is your estimate of military? 

General Back. Of military, we have now a total of 1,049 and are 
asking for 1,024. 

Mr. Forp. I notice on page 8 of your statement, subtitle a, this 
statement ‘‘Employment of additional 29 civilian telephone operators 
and within-grade promotions, $125,000.” It was my understanding 
that the Bureau of the Budget in their instructions require the 
executive departments to absorb within-grade promotions. 

Mr. West. That is correct in general, although that would not 
apply to the ACS in the slight amount of within-grade promotions 
that was allowed. 

Mr. Forp. On what basis is the ACS different from any other 
branch? 

Mr. West. Where you have a limited amount of money for services 
and supplies, it is practically impossible to maintain the operation by 
absorbing within-grade or Ramspeck promotions, because you have to 
pay them by law if they are earned. Therefore, you have a choice 
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either of dropping some people to pay within-grade promotions or not 
buying some supplies that are required for operation. Therefore, 
they did not apply their general rule to this particular appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have any idea of how many employees who 
are now on the rolls were on the rolls at the time the Ramspeck policy 
was adopted? 

Mr. West. I think that went into effect in 1945 and there were 
approximately 300 civilians at that time. I could check that and 
put the correct figure in the record. 

Mr. Forp. I would be glad if you would do that, if you can do it 
without too much difficulty. 

General Back. We can get you the answer to that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The original Ramspeck Act (Public Law No. 200, August 1, 1941), was effective 
July 1, 1941, at which time there were seven of the current ACS civilian employees 
on the payroll. Public Law 106, which was effective July 1, 1945, and amended 
Public Law 200, reduced the time in grade for employees receiving less than $200, 
as a step increase, from 18 months to 12 months, and reduced the time in grads 
for employees receiving $200 or more, as a step increase, from 30 months to 18 
months. On July 1, 1945, there were 87 of the current ACS employees on the 
payroll, 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Forp. Was any part of the $7 million which you are asking in 
new construction requested and disapproved by the Military Construc- 
tion Subcommittee last year? 

Mr. West. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. This $7 million, as I understand it, is part of an overall 
$25 million program for the Alaskan communication system. 

General Back. I am not sure what you have reference to. 

Mr. Forp. What other construction do you have in mind in the 
future for the ACS? In other words, what will make the Alaskan 
communications system complete as far as you can visualize it at the 
present time? 

Major Treiquist. As you know, we feel this project is the one major 
project that must be completed to give Alaska a good communication 
system. This is the last major item we need to create this framework. 
In the future there will be minor expansions of existing facilities from 
time to time as the Territory grows. It will not require, after this 
project is completed, any large major projects such as this one. 

Mr. Foro. No further large capital expenditures are contemplated? 

Major Tr.autist. No, sir; nothing of this size of a technical nature. 
We still have some building programs to complete, which are non- 
technical—strictly a building program. That program started in 
1948 with $13 million for the overall program. We are now roughly 
about 75 percent complete in the building program for the operational 
building and quarters for personnel. Of that program of $13 million, 
we have had appropriated thus far about $9 million. 

Mr. Forp. How much is in the budget for fiscal 1954 for that pro- 
gram? 

Major Texquist. There is nothing in the 1954 budget for buildings. 

Mr. Forp. So you will be about 25 percent short of completion at 
the end of fiscal 1954? 
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Major Texauisr. | might explain a little further. The Congress 
appropriated in fiscal year 1953, $1,400,000. We are not using this 
appropriation at srebiok since sufficient authorization does not exist 
at those stations where construction is required. 

Mr. Forp. So that money was not expended? 

Major Te.auist. That money was not expended. 

Mr. Forp. Was that in fiscal 1953 or 1952? 

Major Teiauist. That was in fiscal 1953, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will those funds be returned to the Treasury? 

Major Tre.auisr. No, sir; the Bureau of the Budget has contem- 
plated putting that into reserve, pending the passage of H. R. 2320, 
which is the bill that will give us authorization at those stations where 
construction is required. 

Mr. West. After the bill is passed we propose to come back with a 
supplemental budget, presuming the administration still goes along 
with it, and ask for approximately $3,600,000 for construction money 
to complete the program of building. 

Mr. Forp. That mn | be in addition to what we have before us? 

Mr. West. Yes, si 

Mr. Forp. Would that come before the Military Construction Sub- 
committee? 

Mr. Wesr. It would come before this subcommittee or, at least, it 
did in the past. There is a separate appropriation, ‘Construction, 
Alaska communication system,’’ which last year this committee heard. 

General Honnen. Well, it is a separate and distinct appropriation 
from ‘Military construction, Army.” 

General Back. That bill is mentioned in my paragraph 8 in my 
opening statement, House Resolution 2320. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. On page 7 of the justification there is an item, ‘Other 
Contractual Services,’ $2 million. Is that for employees, or just 
what does that contemplate? 

General Back. The $2 million is for the detailed engineering survey, 
supervision and the actual laying of cable, stringing of wire and in- 
stallation of telephone carrier equipment. The breakdown is as 
follows: $100,000 for the detailed survey in connection with laying 
of the coaxial submarine cable between Prince Rupert, British Colum- 
bia, and Haines, Alaska, and preparation of detailed engineering 
drawings; $250,000 for the installation of telephone carrier equipment 
on the coaxial cable between Prince Rupert, British Columbia, and 
Haines, Alaska; $306,870 for the stringing of telephone wires from 
Haines to Haines Junction ; $56,000 for the installation and supervision 
of telephone carrier between Haines and Haines Junction; $1,224,130 
for the addition of a second crossarm on the telephone pole line from 
Haines Junction to Tok Junction and the stringing of eight tele- 
phone wires over the same section; $46,000 for the installation and 
supervision of telephone carrier equipment from Haines Junction to 
Tok Junction; $17,000 for the installation and supervision of tele- 
phone carrier equipment from Tok Junction to Anchorage. 
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CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Miter. Just what do you mean by carrier equipment, General. 

General Back. Carrier equipment is best described, generally, as— 
let us say there is a pair of wires and with a station here, and a terminal 
at this end. Normally you could hook a telephone on this end and on 
the other and you could talk over that pair of wires. That is very 
expensive considering the advances in the art, so you have a high- 
frequency generator at this end, and similar equipment at the other 
end, permitting you to put three of them at each end. Thus with the 
same pair of wires you would get 3 talking circuits instead of 1. 

Mr. Miuurr. And the carrier equipment is the installation that 
does that? 

General Back. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miuuser. The high frequency? 

General Back. That is correct. It is an electronic device. For 
example, your radio set has in it the same sort of components, trans- 
formers, vacuum tubes, condersors, resistors, and so forth. The 
telephone circuits ure, say, channels 1,2,ard 3. The three copversa- 
tions pass over the line simultaneously without interference. 

Mr. Mituer. And tbe installation at either end is the car ‘ier equip- 
ment to go along with the paics of wires? 

General Back. Yes, sir. There aie two types of carrie equipment 
involved in this project. One is the so-called C type which provides 
three voice carrier channels. Then there is the so-called Bell system 
J-type carrier which provides for 12 voice carrier channels super- 
imposed on 1 pair of wires. 

The type of carrier we are putting on the open-wire circuits above 
ground between Tok Junction and Haines, and the 1 just com- 
pleted from Anchorage to Tok Junction is known as the C-type 
carrier and that 1 provides 3 carrier voice channels over 1 
pair of wires. Of course, the C type is much less complicated and 
less costly than the J type, and it is easier to maintain. It is necessary 
to consider the cost of the actual physical copper wire ciccuits and 
the cost of the carcier terminal equipment. Generally in the case of 
long distances it is desirable to use carrier to the maximum while in 
the case of short distances it may be desirable to add physical circuits. 

Mr. Miuxer. You can put in another set of wires? 

General Back. Yes, sir. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICE FOR INSTALLATION AND SUPERVISION 


Mr. Forp. In the figures you read, approximately $119,000 is for 
installation and supervision. Is that by force labor or otherwise? 

General Back. It is contract, sir. 

For example, we contracted with the Bell System to construct the 
line which was completed last fall between Anchorage and Tok Junc- 
tion, and we are now under contract with the Western Electric Co. to 
provide equipment and supervisory personnel for installations being 
completed at Fairbanks and Anchorage. 
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LINE BETWEEN HAINES AND HAINES JUNCTION 


Mr. Forp. This morning, General, you mentioned something about 
a part of the program that you wanted to discuss, but that you did not 
cover in your prepared statement. Do you want to go ahead with that 
now? 

General Back. That part of the project shown in red? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Back. Will you point out the section there, Major? 
Should the project we were discussing not be approved, then in lieu 
of constructing an open wire pole line between Haines and Haines 
Junction, we would add carrier equipment on the existing circuits 
between Skagway and Whitehorse, and then we would add another 
crossarm on the line between Whitehorse and Haines Junction, string 
eight wires on that line, and put a carrier on that. I am talking about 
the C-type carrier, which would give us then 3 additional telephone 
circuits for each carrier system, or an additional 12 voice circuits 
between Skagway and Haines Junction. 

I brought this matter up because I wanted to be sure the committee 
understood that if the basic project does not receive approval we 
still must cover the gap between Haines and Haines Junction. The 
cost of carrier and stringing some additional wire between Haines 
and Haines Junction, via Whitehorse, will be about the same as if 
we constructed the new pole line between Haines and Haines Junction. 

Mr. Forp. So, your decision is contingent upon what is done on 
the other projects? 

General Back. The routing is contingent. We want to get those 
12 circuits in; we must get them in. Otherwise, we would not have 
an adequate outlet to the north. 

Mr. Miuuier. The appropriation you would ask of us would be 
the same in either case to add those added facilities between Haines 
and Haines Junction? 

General Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruter.-And from our point of view there would be approx- 
imately the same money required whichever way it works out? 

General Back. That is correct. I wanted to be certain that the 
committee understood that so that if at some later time the basic 
project should be disapproved, it would be understood that we had 
to reroute our construction because the basic project failed to receive 
approval. 

Mr. Forp. From an operational point of view which is most 
desirable? 

General Back. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller. 


AMORTIZATION CALCULATION 


Mr. Miuuer. General, to get. back just briefly to something you 
told us earlier this morning about the plan with regard to this major 
increase in approptiations that you are seeking, around $7 million, 
I believe you said that the expected returns op the investment would 
amortize the investment in about 10 years, and that the amortization 
would be provided out of commercial use. 





General Back. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. And, of course, it would carry the added advantage 
of filling defense needs as well. 

In figuring that amortization is it based on the fact that the ex- 
pected earnings on the commercial part of this line would actually 
show that much net, or is that colored by the fact that a great part 
of the personnel that operates the lines is military personnel and, 
therefore, not counted in on the cost? 

General Back. Well, I would like to make clear first that the pay 
and allowances, medical care, and that sort of thing for the Alaska 
communication system military personnel are not included in this 
budget, and are not included in our cost figures covering operation 
of the system. I would like to have that made clear first. 

You asked about the amortization, as to how that was figured. 
I should like to give you these figures. For the fiscal year 1952 the 
average monthly total of commerce cial telephone calls numbered 30,892. 
We have forecast for the fiscal year 1954 that the average monthly 
total of commercial telephone calls will be 61,854. The difference 
between the two is 30,962 

May I say at this point that in our past forecasts we have been con- 
servative. Actually the curves have been slightly bigher than we 
have forecast. 

Our experience shows that 36.5 percent of all telephone calls is from 
Alaska to the United States, and if we take 36.5 Pee of 30,962 we 
get 11,301. The average revenue per call is $7.50. Then taking 
11,301 calls times $7.50 we get $84,757 as the value of the projected 
increased monthly revenue; 12 times that for a year would be $1,- 
017,084, and over a period of 10 years that would amount to over 
$10 million. 

Again, I would like to make it clear that this is based on projecticn 
for the year 1954, and that projection, again, is based on our experi- 
ence in the years leading up to that year. 

Mr. Mixuer. General, it occurs to me that you have a situation 
there with respect to those communications which, in some ways, is 
similar to the problem presented down in the C anal Zone where we 
have a major installation which has primarily national defense ele- 
ments in it, and at the same time it is also an important commercial 
installation. 

It would not be fair, on the one hand, to make the commercial 
users of the line pay the overhead and the added investment necessary 
for the overall defense, and at the same time I think it is highly 
undesirable for them to get a free ride. 

We have been talking about the possibility and the desirability of 
revising the rates, and so forth. Of course, those factors should be 
borne in mind. 

I remember one time we had a great deal of difficulty with the 
Panama Canal situation, as to how much of the actual cost of operating 
the canal should be charged to commercial operation and how much 
of the investment should be looked upon as a national defense item. 


REVISION OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


In this case I think the committee indicated it would like to see the 
business part run as nearly on a sound business footing as possible. 
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Would there be any need for legislation to set up a new method of 
accounting to bring about that result, or could it be done within the 
Department of Defense? 

General Honnen. It could be done within the Department, sir. 

General Back. We are already making a study of that question. 
IT am glad you brought it up. 

Mr. Mituer. Not solely for rates. I mean the question of the 
method of bookkeeping, it seems to me it is almost as important as 
working out a set of rates that might be good for a few months and 
then might be subject to change because of changing conditions. If 
you could get a set of books set up which properly reflected a fair- 
approach the rates could be adjusted from time to time as circum- 
stances might require. 

General Back. I am very glad you brought that out, because that 
definitely enters into the picture, and there is no question but what 
there is need for a revision of our system of accounting to get a good 
businesslike accounting system properly budgeted and properly 
evaluated, as far as capital plant is concerned, and a proper division 
of the cost of handling the military traffic and the cost of handling 
the civilian traffic. Also the question of setting up the books so 
that we would charge other Government departments, even the 
Signal Corps itself, for handling traffic to and from Alaska. 

Mr. Miturr. This is such a huge development, and, apparently, 
in approaching years there is going to be a large population up there, 
and in a sense we are doing something we do not do in the rest of 
the country, that is, have the communication system Government- 
owned. 

General Back. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I do not know that I can speak for the chairman and 
the rest of our committee, but I would like to have us go on record 
as requesting a careful survey of setting up the bookkeeping on as 
nearly as possible a businesslike basis keeping the mil:tary part 
separate from the commercial so that the commercial rates could be 
adjusted with some accuracy according to business methods. 

Mr. Forp. When the time comes to prepare our committee report 
we can set forth whatever policy we wish to suggest. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Back. Tam sure the Department of the Army is in thorough 
accord with the idea that we have to revise our bookkeeping scheme 
in order to get out a real businesslike statement. 

Mr. Mixiver. I think the sooner it is done the easier it will be to 
do it because every time you begin adding new functions, or increasing 
functions it makes it harder to sort them out. 

General Honnen. May I correct my former statement. I find that 
there is already the legislation which is evidently required to do just 
what you have in mind. 

Mr. Miuiuer. The legislation has been passed in other words? 

General Honnen. No, sir; it is proposed for this year, this session 
of Congress. 

Mr. Forp. Has it been introduced? 

General Honnen. No, I do not believe it has been introduced. 

Mr. Mitier. Would that go before the Armed Services Committee? 
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General Honnen. Before the Armed Services Committee, yes, sir, 
asking Congress for the authority which you put so much better than 
I could. 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not think I did very well. 

General Honnen. That is, a businesslike system for this Alaska 
communication system. 

Mr. Miter. | think this committee would be very happy to have 
that sort of measure passed, if it is presented, because it seems that 
there is a real need for it. 

Mr. Forp. Is that in form aow for submission? 

General Back. No, sir; it is only in draft form. I have a copy of 
it. As a matter of fact it has just come to me, and it will soon go to 
the Secretary for forwarding. I have not as yet had an opportunity 
to review it. 

This draft was prepared in response to a directive received from 
the Department of the Army that we arrange for the preparation of 
proposed legislation which would envisage the operation of the Alaska 
communication system as a business entity in accordance with rec- 
ommendations made by the Bureau of the Budget in its report on 
Alaskan business activities, and it is contemplated that such legisla- 
tion will ask the Congress to grant certain specific powers to the 
Secretary of the Army in the operation of the Alaska communication 
system, but not necessarily to create a body corporate that is, a cor- 
poration. Provision would be made to operate with a revolving fund 
and, of course, a bus‘ness type of accounting system that Mr. Miller 
has been talking about. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes. 


CONSTRUCTION PROPOSED FOR 1954 


Mr. Sixes. I think we are all agreed that the strategic importance 
of the Alaska Territory is such that we want to be sure that we do 
what is proper and necessary for its defense. 

I would like to have your reasons for selecting this fiscal year to 
do an unusually large amount of construction. Undoubtedly there is a 
need, and there would be a much greater need in the event of a more 
serious emergency. But why did you pick this year to undertake all 
of this activity? 

General Bacx. Could I make a remark off the record, and then 
possibly develop it further? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Then, do I understand from your testimony, General, 
that this committee may be fully assured that there is an actual 
military need for all of the facilities that have been requested at this 
time? 

General Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true that although the civilian uses to which the 
facilities may be placed are desirable, and while they will be of great 
convenience to people living in Alaska, the real necessity for this 
construction is a military necessity? 

General Back. That is correct; there is a military necessity. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that you may be biting off more than you 
can chew by attempting to do all of this work at this time rather than 
a part of it now and a part of it in subsequent fiscal years? 
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General Back. I feel, sir, that all of it should be done at this time, 
not knowing what may happen in the future. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you do it from the standpoint of the limitations on 
equipment and on personnel; can you do it at this time if you get the 
money? 

General Back. Yes, sir; we can. It will take approximately 2 
years to complete it 

Mr. Srxes. But you want the whole project funded at this time so 
that you can get into the job and know what you have ahead of you? 

General Back. That is correct. The cable involved in the project 
we are talking about is a major item and all of the cable should be 
installed at one time. The cost of the cable alone is $2,960,000; the 
installation of carrier equipment, $369,000, and the carrier equipment 
proper, $1,608,630. 

There is also considerable lead time involved in connection with the 
manufacture of this equipment and lead time in connection with the 
manufacture of the cable. 

If we were to be authorized only to proceed with part of the cable 
project, then we would not have the advantage of getting some return 
on Our money assuming business expansion continues, and that Alaska 
continues to grow at the present rate. In other words, a partial cable 
installation would be of little value. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Stxes. How much of your total requested appropriation of 
$11,185,000 is for travel? - 


Colonel CLeaves. You mean this particular project? 

Mr. Sixes. No, the entire $11,185,000 requested for the Alaska 
communications system. 

General Back. $128,492. 

Mr. Stxes. How does that compare with last year’s figure? 

General Back. It was $239,678. 

Mr. Stxes. That appears to be a fair reduction. 


AUTOMOBILES 


How much of it is for new passenger automobiles? 

General Back. There are no passenger automobiles in this budget. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there is any statement you wish to make to 
supplement what you have said so far, General, that will be all for 
this appropriation request. 


TARIFF RATES 


General Back. I have one more statement to make, and that 
is in connection with our study of tariff rates. We are making that 
study and going ahead with it, and we will attempt to adjust the 
rates as soon as possible. I should like to point out that we must 
consider the difference in the basis for establishing ACS tariffs be- 
tween Alaska and the United States and the established A. T. & T. 
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tariffs for service between the United States and other overseas 
points. The A. T. & T. must split tariffs with its correspondent, 
whereas we get substantially all of the long-haul tariff, insofar as the 
haul to Seattle is concerned. The A. T. & T., of course, does receive 
a portion of the tolls charged for connections between Alaska and 
Chicago or New York, for example, to compensate the company 
for the land-line haul. 

Mr. Forp. In the charges that you make for a long-distance call 
do you impose the same Federal tax that is imposed when you make 
it over a commercial line within the United States? 

General Back. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. General, how many military personnel are working for 
the Alaska communication system? 

Mr. Miuuer. On service pay that is not charged to this project. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, that is not charged to this project. 

General Back. We have a total of 1,049 military personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Whose salaries are not shown in this budget figure? 

General Back. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And would not therefore be reflected in the cost of 
operation under your present bookkeeping system? 

General Back. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Mitxer. And the civilian employees number about 394? 

General Back. We are asking for 454 for 1954, but at the present 
time there are 394 for the fiscal year 1953, for a total of 1,443. 

Mr. Forp. Those are the only personnel which are shown as charge- 
able against the operation of the Alaska communication system? 

General Back. That is correct, 394. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General. 

General Back. Yes, sir; thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. General, I think you have made a very good presen- 
tation. 

General Back. Thank you, Mr. Sikes; you are very kind. 
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MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM F. MARQUAT, CHIEF OF CIVIL AFFAIRS AND 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT 

BRIG. GEN. A. L. HAMBLEN, DEPUTY COMMANDING GENERAL. 
CIVIL AFFAIRS, KOREAN COMMUNICATION ZONE 

COL. GUINN B. GOODRICH, CHIEF, PROGRAM COORDINATION 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF CIVIL AFFAIRS AND MILI- 
TARY GOVERNMENT 

COL. R. A. KOCH, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION OCA 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 


| Actual, 1952 





Appropriation or estimate . ; ..| $225, 000, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated ek ae | 
Prior year balance available om 21, 551,656 | 175,000,000 |__.- 
Balance transferred to “‘Military personnel, Army’’ pursuant | | | 

to 66 Stat. 79 : : —28, 750, 000 |... - 
Reimbursements from other accounts Seatdebents , 458 | 19, 849 |__- 

| : | = 
Total available for obligation xe . | 246, 553, 114 | 148, 824, 593 75, 000, 000 

Balance available in subsequent year ___|—175, 000, 000 | i 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year- | 


Obligations incurred ‘ | 68,998,370 | 148, 824, 593 75, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| j 
Desert 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
| | 
| ae 
’rocurement of supplies, materials, and services $55, 368, 977 | $117, 923, 370 | $59, 250, 000 
Transportation 13, 627, 935 | 30, 881, 374 | 15, 750, 000 


Total direct obligations . --.| 68,996,912 148, 804, 744 | 75, 000, 000 


} | 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM {| 
OTHER ACCOUNTS | | 


lransportation 1, 458 | 19, 849 | 


Obligations incurred scales | 68, 998, 370 | 148, 824, 598 | 75,000, 000 

Mr. Forp. We have under consideration today the appropriation 
for civilian relief in Korea. In the fiscal year 1953 no funds were 
appropriated, although a prior year balance of $175 million was 
available plus a prior year balance reappropriated of $2,554,744, 
making a total available for obligation in fiscal year 1953 of 
$177 554,744. 

The estimate in both the original budget as‘submitted January 9, 
1953, and as resubmitted for fiscal year 1954 totals $75 million. 

General Honnen, will you introduce the witness? 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, the opening statement to present 
this appropriation will be made by General Marquat, Chief of Civilian 
Affairs and Military Government, Department of the Army, who 
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supervises this program from the Department of the Army point 
of view. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Marquart. With your permission, gentlemen, I will read 
this statement. I have tried to make it as brief as possible. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you have been furnished the detailed 
justification of the Department of the Army’s appropriation request 
for civil relief needs in Korea for fiscal year 1954. The funds re- 
quested in this budget in an amount of $75 million are to continue 
the civil-assistance mission and will provide only those supplies 
essential for the prevention of disease, starvation, and unrest. 

The implementation of this program was announced as a respon- 
sibitity of the Department of the Army by Presidential directive of 
September 29, 1950. In carrying out this directive, the Commander 
in Chief, United Nations Command, initially employed transfers 
from military stocks and procurement in Japan supplemented by 
logistical support from the Zone of Interior. Subsequent financial 
support has been provided by the Congress through the approval of 
civilian relief in Korea, appropriation to!date totaling $275 million. 
Relief supplies donated by member states of the United Nations and 
by voluntary private agencies have been applied to reduce the emer- 
gency relief requirement. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1954 are considered to be the 
minimum required by the Department of the Army to discharge the 
civil assistance responsibilities of the unified command. In preparing 
the estimate, all programs of existing agencies have been fully con- 
sidered, including those sponsored by the Republic of Korea. The 
requirements upon which this request is based are conservative and 
calculated only to meet the bare essentials incidental to the continua- 
tion of military operations. It does not duplicate any request for 
United States appropriated funds from other sources nor does it 
provide for the establishment of a supply pipeline at the end of the 
fiscal year. Failure to provide adequate funds could threaten the 
success of the military mission by jeopardizing the security of the 
operations, the lines of communication and supply, and the health 
and safety of the United Nations troops engaged. 

The budget presentation requests funds in nine entries covering the 
following commodity categories: (1) Foodstuffs, (2) medical supplies, 
(3) soap, (4) solid fuels, (5) petroleum products, (6) transportation 
supplies and equipment, (9) clothing, bedding, and textile materials, 
(10) agricultural supplies, and (13) miscellaneous manufactured end 
products. 

You will note those are all truly disease and unrest items. 

The total funds requirement as shown is $75 million, but the budget 
presented herewith includes a food programing of 341,000 tons, costing 
a total of $43,885,000, of which a planned pipeline of 140,600 tons, 
costing $17,600,000, was purchased with United States fiscal year 1953 
funds. Similarly fertilizer programed in the amount of 362,000 tons, 
at a total cost of $19,598,000, contains a pipeline of 82,010 tons pur- 
chased with United States fiscal year 1953 funds in the value of 
$4,315,445. 

In consequence, the program presented actually represents a value 
of $96,915,445, with $21,915,445 supplied from United States fiscal 
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year 1953 appropriations and $75 million requested in the United 
States fiscal year 1954 appropriation. 

At this time it becomes incumbent upon me to report to you that 
subsequent to the submission of the $75 million budget indicated 
herewith it has been learned that the Far East Command, fearing 
that the pipeline of critical relief items such as food, coal, medicine, 
and shelter material would be insufficient to meet the early 1954 
requirements, decided to forego the contemplated full programing 
of sustaining type items in 1953 and to apply the funds savings to the 
early programing of United States fiscal year 1954 consumer items. 
An amount of $17,389,067 was utilized to initiate this procurement. 
Since this action is not reflected in the $75 million budget as originally 
prepared, analysis will show that $17,389,067 worth of commodities 
shown in the program have been committed for financing from 
available United States fiscal year 1953 funds, leaving a funding 
requirement of only $57,610,942 to meet the $96,915,445 program 
which is presented. 

It is urgently requested that the total amount of $75 million be 
considered for approval in the United States fiscal year 1954 civilian 
relief in Korea budget and that the $17,389,067 equivalent of the 
Far East Command commitment from United States fiscal year 1953 
funds be accepted for application to the procurement of raw materials 
with which to meet a highly essential requirement for this type of 
item, which was cut back conside rably in the United States fiscal year 
1953 programing and completely ignored in the prepared United 
States fiscal year 1954 budget because of reductions imposed upon 
in'tial budget request of the Far East Command amounting to 
$221 million. 

As an example of the vital nature of this requirement, the 1954 
budget includes an item of 2 million square yards of manufactured 
cotton cloth at a cost of $500,000. The amount required is based 
upon the assumption that 70 million square yards of cloth will be 
fabricated by the Korean textile industry from raw cotton presumed 
to have been imported from the United States fiscal year 1953 civilian 
relief in Korea funds and from importations of raw cottcn from 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency and purchased by Korea 
from its self-accrued foreign exchange. I believe your investigating 
committee, recently returned from Korea, can attest to the fact 
that the mills are short of raw cotton and that the foreseeable avail- 
ability of imports of this commodity for the coming fiscal year is on 
the deficit side. There are other examples indicating the dire need 
for raw materials to meet the actual civil relief aeditenl in Korea 
The saving in United States funds by providing sustaining type 
items, instead of finished products, is well understood by your com- 
mittee and needs no further mention. 

This is a factual presentation of the civilian relief in Korea budget 
request for United States fiscal year 1954 for your consideration. 
I would have preferred that the program represented in the $75 
million requested could have been more perfectly prepared, but the 
exigencies of the situation have prevented this, and I have made an 
effort to explain the changes as briefly as possible. 

May I present Brig. Gen. A. L. Hamblen and Maj. F. J. O’Connel, 
who have recently arrived from the Far East to be available to discuss 
the programed items, the procedures used in administering civil relief 
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in Korea under overall military auspices, and any other problems in 
the field upon which you may desire further information. 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much for affording me this opportunity 
to introduee the civilian relief in Korea budget subject. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Marquat. 

General Hamblen, do you have a prepared statement, or do you 
ntend simply to answer questions by the committee? 

General HamBuLen. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. From the justification books it appears that an amount 
of $28,750,000 has been transferred out of the total funds available 
for fiscal year 1953 which, together with reimbursements of $19,849, 
leaves a net amount of $148,824,593 available for obligation. What 
are the obligations against this total as of your most recent reporting 
date? 

Colonel Kocu. A total of $174,280,601 through March 31. For 
1953, $76,834,036 through March 31. 

Mr. Forp. And that figure subtracted from the $148,824,593 leaves 
the amount which is available for obligation up to June 30, 1953? 

Colonel Kocn. Correct. 

Mr. Mixuer. These are not 1-year funds at all? 

Colonel Kocn. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How long do these funds carry over if no action is taken 
by the committee? 

Colonel Kocu. Unless language is put in there, they do not carry 
over. 

General Marquart. The language each year specifies that the funds 
be carried over, and they could be terminated at any time you wanted 
to change the language. 

Mr. Miiuer. Then they are 1-year funds? 

General Marquart. That is right. The language provides for a 
carryover each time. 

Mr. Mixtier. But we would have to put in the language this time? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the funds that were unobligated as 
of June 30, 1953, would revert to the Treasury if no action was taken 
by the committee? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruuer. If the rate of expenditure for the last 3 months was 
in line with the other 3 months, it would look like you would actually 
ise this year about $100 million. That would leave a $40 million 
or $50 million carryover. Is there anything that may change that 
ate of expenditure from March to June 30? 

Colonel Kocu. We know of none. 

General Marquart. May I say something in that respect? We 
have programed funds up to all of the finances available except 
$400,122. That means the items have been requested by the field 
and have been programed for purchase. Of course, the Comptroller 
does not record the transaction until the funds have actually been 
obligated. 

The difference between the programing and the obligation of the 
funds inevitably crops up before the committees each year and is 
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responsible for an inaccurate indication of excessive unexpended 
funds on hand at the close of the current fiscal year which some- 
times is responsible for budget reductions. 

Mr. Taser. But you ought to have some idea by this time—this 
is the middle of May or a little better—as to what the actual obliga- 
tions are right up to now. 

Colonel Goopricu. I have them through the Ist of May. 

Mr. Forp. You have the amounts you have obligated to May 
which is 1 month later than the Comptroller’s figures can you . 
that to us? 

Colonel Goopricu. Yes, sir. During the month of April, $15,- 
960,000 was obligated, which leaves $55,630,000 unobligated. 

Mr. Forp. What do you expect to obligate up to June 30, 1953? 

Colonel Goopricu. At the rate of April, we would have approxi- 
mately $23 million unobligated as of July 1, which is about the 
amount that would show as a pipeline into 1954. 

Mr. Foro. General Marquat originally stated that you have 
programed al! but $400,000. 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. 

General Marquat. We have committed for obligation over $148 
million. 

Mr. Forp. And about $23 million, which will not be obligated as of 
June 30, 1953, is in pipeline to carry on a continuing program into 
1954? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir 

Mr. Mituer. Is there any change in the situation which makes it 
seem there will be more need for these funds, in 1954 than there was in 
1952? I notice roughly you spent less than $70 million in fiscal 1 952, 
which I would have thought was the red hot year. 


USE OF MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS 


General HampB.ien. The answer to that is that the military out of 
its appropriations spent about $83 million. 

Mr. Mriier. What about the military appropriations this year? 
We had a great deal of trouble understanding about these funds when 
we had it up in the full subcommittee about a month ago, and frankly 
1 could not figure out from the presentation just what moneys you 
used besides your own money. 

General Marquat. When there were not enough funds in fiscal 
year 1952 military appropriations in the amount of $83 million were 
used. That accounts for the $175 million appropriations that the 
Congress gave in 1952 which included a $100 million refund to the 
military. 

Mituer. In addition to the $68 million? 

General M uae ,T. Yes, sir. You are correct about that being a 

“‘red hot’ yee The program was distorted, and the military put 
funds in to stré elaliiaes it out, and a request was made for $100 million 
for a refund. It turned out that only $83 million of military funds 
were actually expended by the military for the purpose. Adding th« 
$83 million indicates a $155 million rate of obligation for 1952 as 
against $148 million for 1953, and the present program calls for $113 
million. 
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AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR INTEGRATED RELIEF PROGRAM IN 
KOREA 


Mr. Foro. During consideration of the second supplemental bill 
for 1953, in response to the request by Mr. Wigglesworth, you did 
supply the committee with the overall funds expected to be available 
in fiscal 1953 for civil relief, namely, appropriations for CRIK, 
Republic of Korea funds, contributions by voluntary relief agencies 

kind, and funds of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
\gency. 

Has there been ary change in that availability since the time you 
supplied the committee with that informe tion? 

General Marquart. That is a continuing programing which is con- 
sidered under the conzept of an integrated relief program in Korea. 
In other words, we determine first what the total requirement is and 
apply against that requirement the ROK resources, including their 
accrued foreign exchange, then the voluntary agencies and the 

NKRA organization contributions and anything else that is avail- 
able. The CRIK appropriation itself is based upon meeting a 
specific emergency civil relief program of 1 year for 3,340,000 people 
i\bout 1 million refugees, and 2,340,000 displaced persons) that the 
military would assume responsibility for in case of a crisis. 

Now, you ask the specific question of whether there has been any 
change in those programs. There has not been, but there is addi- 
tional programing into the future which has not been approved by 
any of the agencies as of today. 

Mr. Forp. Would you supply for the record a chart similar to that 
shown on page 566 of the hearings on the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1953? If there are any changes in the allocations, will 
you make them in the chart? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Follow that chart with one which would indicate what 
s requested, or expected, in fiscal year 1954 for those same agencies; 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It must be admitted that that may be a fluid figure, 
but it is the best information you would have available at the present 
time. 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. It is germane to the issue. 

Mr. Miuier. Or any other agencies which might develop. In 
other words, we want the whole objec tive program. 

General Marquart. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Show what you have available in fiscal 1953 for the 
whole and what is hoped for or contemplated in fiscal 1954. 

General Marquart. Yes, sir; we shall provide the information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


31451—53—pt. 1——-37 








Anticipated foreign exchange availability for United States fiscal years 1953 and 196 | 


| 
| United States, | United States 





Source | fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 
C RIK appropriations . $148, 804, 744 75, 000, 000 
Republic of Korea funds ! : | 151, 000, 000 | 109, 000, 000 
Contributions by voluntary relief agencies (in kind) ? | 5, 800, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency ?__.- . 4 64, 000, 000 | 130, 000, 000 
Total_- 369, 604, 744 319, 000, 000 





1 Republie of Korea funds will be realized from sale of hwan to the United Nations Command and pro 
ceeds from Republic of Korea exports. Fiscal year 1953 figure excludes $43 million carryover to fiscal year 
1954 and fiscal year 1954 figure excludes $40 million carryover into fiscal year 1955. 

? This is the planned program and does not represent funds available. Realization of a programed plan 
is contingent upon contributions of funds by the United Nations Reconstruction Agency and voluntary, 
relief agencies. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND DONATIONS MADE FOR CIVILIAN RELIEF IN 
KOREA 


Mr. Forp. In your statement, General Marquat, you said that 
member nations of the United Nations and voluntary private agencies 
have been helpful in reducing the emergency relief requirements. 
Do you have any factual information showing what amounts the 
various member nations of the United Nations have contributed? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir; | think we have that information. 

Colonel Goopricu. I have the totals since the beginning. 

Mr. Forp. I think that might be helpful. 

Colonel Goopricu. | have it broken down as the United Nations 
member nations and nonmember nations, showing their contributions. 

Mr. Forp. Is that in chart form? 

Colonel Goopricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Is there any reason why that should not be in the 
record? 

General Marquart. No reason whatever. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be desirable to have that in the record. 
That chart does include voluntary private agencies? 

Colonel Goopricn. That is right. 

General Marquart. That is the total from all sources—every con- 
tribution from all sources available. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 
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49 Donations for civilian relief in Korea (by dollar value), made by United States and 
foreign voluntary agencies, members of United Nations and nonmembers, for the 
tes period June 1950 through Mar, 31, 1958 
T a » . li ae 
-_ Medical 
Fotal caine Foodstuffs | supplie Clothing — - 
, OOF idonations ‘ 14 soap aneou 
, OOF 
OH — . ™ e _ - 2 i ” = _ } —s 
, 000 U. N. Member Nations: | | 
Argentina -- $500, 000 $500 000 | | a 
» 000 Australia 411, 990 201, 026 $210, 964 } 
Belgium 59, 500 59, 500 
Burma 50, 000 50, 000 
pre China } 617, 130 346, 532 41, 123 | 1 $229 475 
708, Cuba : | 1, 000 250, 000 2 9, 000 
Denmark 6, N16 111, 272 145, 644 
ila Ecuador 108, 741 | 108, 741 
-_ Etbiopia 26, 052 | eo 26, 052 
France | | 77, 582 
Greece 36, 133 | 115, 441 3 200 
Iceland 5 55, 050 | 
India | 3, 950 | 4 168, 095 
Israel 25 38, 800 | 64, 825 
Liberia - 5 25. 730 
Mexico | 403, 170 50, 293 | 
Lat New Zealand | | 86,074 | 126, 140 | 
. Norway a | Sie | 78, 365 |. 
1es Pakistan 37 9, 850 | 379,850 | | | 
; | Peru #0, 000 | £60, 000 | 
ts i Philippines. - . ..| 2,256,588 | 2, 188, 653 | 67, 935 | 
he | Sweden A 48, 526 | | 48, 526 
| Switzerland 23, 256 | 23, 256 |_- 
Thailand 4, 368, 000 4, 368, 000 4 
United Kingdom 813.006 | 393, 975 48,791 | 280, 000 690, 300 
Uruguay 250,779 |... aoe 20, 77§ 
| Venezuela. 266, 530 | 54, 175 125, 900 86, 455 | 
Subtotal 12, 084, 772 9, 575, 901 1, 308, 837 677, 234 522. 800 
ns Nonmember nations 
ns Austria Gaciten 40, 000 : 40, 000 | 
i Cambodia ....-- Biase 4,020 4,020 | | 
Costa Rica_.- 3 1,866 |... 1, 866 
Germany-. ae ae 47, 619 ad | $7, 619 | 
PEs ataideuirs cach odeemipeweinees | 50, 000 | 25, 000 25, 000 
h¢ I ak oe ich Sdacathsieasaé | 143, 505 | 4,050 | 112,619 28, 866 
Total foreign governments... --. | 9,579,921 | 1, 421, 456 704, 100 522. 800 
| ——— = |- - =| —<———S>=S-|)§sK —— 
rd United States voluntary agencies, organi- | | 
; zations, and individuals: | 
American Friends Service Committee ag Sa SN as | 1,370 294, 233 
American Red Cross _-...............-.] 48, 016 Sb Minne! 48, 016 
American Junior Red Cross___.___. | SN ET ivdainensiiecenkt = 150, 000 16 421, 187 
n- American Red Cross in Japan..__.._. EE, Deieteneecces | 5, 045 | 
American Relief for Korea_.______- | 14, 045, 441 4, 878 | 16, 845 | 14, 023, 403 } 7315 
Bancroft-W hitney Co. -_..- .........-- 600 : | ; § 600 
CARE, Inc_ - tiles tenia | 1,887,808 | 1, 287, 206 | 48, 312 | §52, 200 |......- 
Church World Service.................| 700, 668 18, 689 | 41, 207 gg 
Committee for Free Asia_...... gana MOP Rance cake. aa * 150, 000 
Fort Lawton Women’s Club--.. | EGG Poccatcntoons | 1,079 | ..- 
Friendship Among Children and | } 
Youth Around the World. | 20, 700 | js | 8, 700 712, 000 
General Conference Seventh Day Ad- | 
ventists _ - ; 10, 000 papell : | 10, 000 
Heifer Project ~ Committee, "New | | | 
Winsor, Md_. 500 | Bina tglibsilshod al hee | 1” 42, 500 
H, J. Heinz C 0. through NCWC.. ae 8, 250 | 8, 250 . i aden ie 
I, Ce 1, 120 | ; 1, 120 
Lutheran World Relief.._....-..___- 207, 420 431 206, 989 | 
Manget Foundation........... _____. | 9, 250 ‘ 9, 250 = 
McLeod Post No. 3, American Legion, | 
Mobile, Ala | 8, 900 | aa hee : 8, 900 
Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md___. 500 ‘ aaa 500 |. | 
Naval Supply Depot, San Diego--_ | 31, 360 |. | | 31, 360 |_. ‘ 
William B. Neal, Jr__.-......--. Bae BEE is-o:tesiteoninnitl | 2, 500 naiieesies a 
19th Bemberdment Wing, USAF. | 120 120 | 
Oriental Missionary Society | 102, 883 |. | SEE Up esteene 
Presbyterian Church World Mission 1,000 |. | 1, 000 | : 
Religious Denominations of Fort | 
Ss MI hoo sn Shades coe \ ta -| 1, 000 
Save the Children Federation..._...__ 103, 564 |......... | 87, 322 M16, 242 
School Children of San Francisco____- 80 | 80 . Rihed bane seinieenaecoweoae 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc_____.______- REE Grconmiciotre 1 1,000 |. hanes 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 578. 





Donations for civilian relief in Korea (by dollar value), made by United States and 
foreign voluntary agencies, members of United Nations and nonmembers, for the 
pe riod June 1950 thro igh Mar. 31, 1958—Continued 


Medical 
Foodstuffs | supplies Clothing 
ind seap 


Misrel- 
laneous 


Total value 
of donations 


United States voluntary agencies, organi - 

zations, and individuals—Continued | 
Special Service Officer, USARPAC $1, 1: $1, 120 | 
USARPAC , 32 78, 329 | 
Third Army : 10, 857 
U. 8. Army Chapels in Alaska $1, 271 
War Relief Servi NCWC ‘ 165, 079 $15,850 | 3,439,158 |___- 
Waterman Steamship Corp | 17 $250 
Unknown American donors 32, 128, 663 183, 360 


Subtotal 2 5, 456 129,015 | 19, 839, 604 647, 454 


yterian Mission _ 21, 550 21, 550 
5 758 29, 788 
ss 2, 240 2, 240 
eran World Missior 000 8, 000 
ian Service, Commit- 
, 250 8, 000 3250 
. United Church of 259, 425 205 259, 200 
> Organization ol 
, 400 | 2 5, 400 
686 
0,910 
} 990 3, 900 
f Red Cross 628 . 
ganization 435 21, 175, 000 138, 200 
umber of Com- 
. 000 40, 000 
Japan Canne 1 Bottled Food 
Association q + 000 
Japanese Red Cri , 000 41, 000 11, 900 
Korean Consul neral 3, 136 250 2, 889 
New Zealand C ici 
for Religious Service i, 200 46, 410 
New Zealand Red Cross 
Norwegian Red Cross 5, 5, 640 
Norwegian Relief Agency for Euro- 
pean Refugees 
Swedish Red Cross 
Turkey Red Crescent Society 
United Kingdom, British Red Cross 
United Kingdom, British YWCA of 
Hong Kong : ibe 
U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency 250, 2: - , ad | 181, 250, 231 
U. N. International Childrens’ Emer- 
geney Fund , 532, , 650 80, 318 


Subtotal 3, 991, 217 9, 811 181, 901 , 478, 257 1, 281, 248 


member nations f i 772 9, 575, 901 1, 308, 837 677, 234 | 522, 800 

mber nations 143, 505 , 020 112, 619 26, 866 |. 

1 voluntary agencies 3, 991, 217 9, 811 181, 901 | 2, 478, 257 | 1, 281, 248 
nited States voluntary wencies, 


organizations and individuals - 22, 101, 526 1, 485, 453 129,015 | 19, 839, 604 647, 454 


lotal U. N. donations 38, 321,020 11,115,185 1, 732, 372 | 23,021,961 | 2,451, 502 


Coal 
2 Alcohol, ethyl 
* School supplies 
4 Jute bags for rice. 
5’ Raw rubber 
¢ Charcoal 
7 Miscellaneous s ipplies for childrer 
® Lawbooks 
* Newsprint 
1° $17,500 hatching eggs; 35,000 pigs and goats. 
School supplies and Christmas packages 
@ Miscellaneou ionery, textiles, and religious articles 
Sewing machine 
4 Knitting need] 
See attachment for detail 
8+ $417,600 school chests and educational gift boxes; 3,587 duplicating machines. 
’ Transportation on MeLeod Post No. 3, American Legion clothing donation. 
18 Chaplain’s supplies. 





Detail of donations made by U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency 


| ‘ 
Part program | Commodity | Amount 


IN 60-0-733.....| Airlift of hatching eggs donated by Heifer Project Committee, New 1 $84, 000 
Winsor, Md 
TN 60-0-755_....| Paper for Korean school textbooks including transportation costs i 425, 000 
N 60-0-756_-- Fishing nets including transportation costs_._-- Sodthii 000 
IN 60-0-764 ..| Seeds including transportation costs , 500 
IN 60-0-767.....| Airlift of pigs and goats donated by Heifer Project Committee, New 84, 742 
Winsor, Md | 
IN 60-)-118_....| Books for college and university libraries ede 90, 000 
N 60-0-119_....| Secretarial equipment and supplies baa 339 
N 60-0-120_. | Korean textbooks for literary educstion ee 25, 000 
IN 60-0-121 Office equipment for Foreign Language Institute settee 000 
IN 60+)-146 | Sulfite pulp__. é pbckteodhindt 3, O58 
SUN 60-6-101 Secret irial equipment and supplies r 592 
IN 60-6-102 Reeorder, phonograph, and vocabulary records 2, 000 
TN 60-SP-101 Donation for establishment of agricultural and mechanical vocational 50, 000 
| school. 


Total 





Estimated value of transportation only. 


General Marquart. I think you are acquainted with the fact that a 
Presidential mission under Mr. Tasca was created pursuant to 
Presidential letter dated April 9 which sent Mr. Tasca and a group 
of competent specialists to Korea to evaluate the economic situation 
and to determine the net requirement for possible aid that would be 
needed to stem the tremendous inflation in the country—specifically 
to meet the need for consumer items to bolster the economy which, 
of course, is not capable of supporting the scale of war which is being 
prosecuted in Korea. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. I think in order to make the record helpful to Members 
of the House who might be interested in the background, it would be 
desirable to include this general statement which appears in the 
justifications, giving a chronological picture since the outbreak of the 
Korean war. If there is no objection, we will insert in pages 1, 2, 
and 3 of the justifications under the head of ‘‘General’’ and also the 
charts on pages 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Bupaet EstiMaTe For CrviniAN RELIEF IN Korea (CRIK) Fiscat Year 1954 
(REVISED) 


GENERAL 


Immediately following the outbreak of the Korean conflict the United Nations 
Secutity Council, by resolution dated July 7, 1950, recommended that military 
forces and other assistance to the Republic of Korea (ROK) be made available to 
a unified command under the United States. By resolution dated July 31, 1950, 
the United Nations Security Council requested the unified command to exercise 
responsibility for determining the requirements for the relief and support of the 
civilian population of Korea and for establishing, in the field, the procedures for 
providing such relief and support. This responsibility was initially met, to a 
limited extent, by the use of funds available to the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ECA), which was already in the area to carry out a post-World War IT 
economic rehabilitation program, and by donations from member states of the 
United Nations. 

On September 29, 1950, the President, by letter directive, gave the Department 
of Defense (Army) complete responsibility for direct civilian relief and the pro- 
vision of common use items to support military operations during the period of 
hostility, with financing to be from appropriations then available to the military. 
This directive charged ECA with complementary responsibility for providing 
sustaining type imports, and other forms of support to the civilian population, 
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necessary for restoration of indigenous resources and maximizing Korean self- 
help. 

In implementing the President’s directive, the Commander in Chief, United 
Nations Command (CINCUNC) initially utilized transfers from military stocks 
and procurement from the Japanese economy, while the Department of the Army 
commenced Zone of Interior logistical support. Subsequently, the 81st and 82d 
Congress appropriated $275 million to be used by the Department of Defense to 
meet direct civilian relief requirements for Korea. 

On December 1, 1950, the United Nations General Assembly approved a reso- 
lution providing for creation of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), an organization charged with the task of initiating and conducting a 
program of relief and rehabilitation ‘‘to assist the Korean people, to relieve the 
sufferings, and to repair the devastation caused by agression, and to lay the neces- 
sary economic foundations for the political unification and independence of the 
country.”” The UNKRA organization, however, was planned and projected as 
an agency which would function in a period of reconstruction, such as seemed 
imminent at the time organization plans were formulated. It had been expected 
that UNCACK’s emergency relief measures could soon be superseded by an 
UNKRA relief and reconstruction program. But in February 1951, when the 
UNKRA organization was formally activated, United Nations forces were heavily 
engaged in military operations, a circumstance which strained available port and 
transportation facilities to the utmost. As a consequence, aid to the Korean 
people had to be limited to minimum emergency relief, and UNKRA was obliged 
to postpone initiation of a projected reconstruction program and to limit its activ- 
ity to planning for the future and to the support of the emergency relief efforts 
of the United Nations Command (UNC). 

Subsequently, in order to enlarge the scope of UNKRA participation in the 
program during the period of hostilities, there was signed in Tokyo on December 
21, 1951, a ‘‘Memorandum of understanding between the UNC and UNKRA.”’ 
This agreement was subsequently confirmed by the ‘“‘Supplemental memorandum 
of understanding between the Unified Command (UC) and UNKRA,”’ March 26, 
1952. By the terms of these agreements UNKRA was authorized to undertake 
projects and programs approved by the Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command, during phase I which was defined as the period of active military 
operations and the 189 days (more or less) following the cessation of hostilities. 
This firm establishment of CINCUNC’s authority during phase I was essential in 
order to safeguard the military commander’s effective control over all elements 
which might significantly influence military operations. In the phase II period, 
beginning 180 days (more or less) after cessation of hostilities, it is anticipated 
that UNKRA will assume full responsibility for relief and reconstruction in Korea. 

Funds are requested *in this budget to continue the civil assistance mission 
during fiscal year 1954. Funds are not requested to provide a supply pipeline 
into fiscal year 1955. 

This request contains requirements for minimum quantities of sustaining type 
items and repair materials required by the ROK economy. When the sustaining 
type items are imported into Korea, they are sold to the various industries, and 
the funds accrued from such sales are placed in a special fund account of the ROK. 
These funds are then used, with the concurrence of the UNC, to pay the indigenous 
costs of relief distribution, to procure supplies and services from the Korean 
economy for relief purposes, and to combat inflation by offsetting Government 
overdrafts. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1954, as explained above, are the minimum 
required by the Department of Defense (Army) to discharge the civil assistance 
responsibilities of the Unified Command. In preparing this request the proposed 
UNKRA program has been given full consideration. 

It is anticipated that member states of the United Nations and voluntary 
agencies wil continue to donate limited amounts of food, clothing, medicines and 
miscellaneous relief goods. Such anticipated donations have been considered in 
determining fund requirements. Funds to cover their ocean transportation, 
however, are included as a part of the requirement. 
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REQUIREMENTS 


In determining the requirements for relief and support of the civilian population 
f Korea during fiscal year 1954, the following major factors have been taken into 
sccount: 


lrea and population 


Che geographical area includes that portion of South Korea under control of the 
ROK and that portion of North Korea under control of the UNC. The population 
nvolved totals approximately 22 million persons. Included are approximately 
}.35 million refugees or destitute persons. Of these it is estimated that some one 
million are in dire circumstances and require full support. The remaining 2.35 
iillion require partial aid. 


Hostilities 


\ppraisal of the present military situation, and the fact that the UNKRA will 
ot assume full responsibility for relief and rehabilitation operations until approxi- 
iately 6 months after the cessation of hostilities, make it clear that the Depart- 
ent of Defense (Army) must plan to continue its existing civil assistance respon- 
ibilities through fiseal year 1954. 


Sustaining type imports to maximize Korean self-help. 


It is generally understood that it is more efficient and far less costly, where 
onditions permit, to augment indigenous resources and productive capacity 
rather than to limit assistance to direct relief. The supply of fertilizer, coal, 
petroleum, cotton cloth to the turned into clothing, or repair materials for the 
fishing fleet results in quick local production of large amounts of needed supplies 
it much less cost than the procuring and shipping of finished relief items. In 
iddition, by providing local employment, such augmentation further serves to 
reduce cost by reducing the number of destitute persons requiring relief and tends 
o prevent social unrest and noncooperation in rear of the battlefront. 


SUMMARY 


In order for the UNC to carry out its civil assistance mission in Korea, including 
prevention of disease, starvation and unrest in rear of the battlefront, adequate 
funds must be provided. Failure to carry out this mission will seriously threaten 
the success of the military mission by jeopardizing the security of the operation, 
he lines of communication and supply, and the health and safety of the troops 
ngaged. The requirements upon which this request is based are conservative 
ind calculated only to meet the bare essentials required by the continuation of 

ilitary operations. 

Appropriation 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
| year 1952 


\ ppropriation or estimate _ - $225, 000, 000 i $75, 000, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated ; 3 . | $2,554,744 |. ‘ 
Prior year balance available 21, 551, 656 175, 000, 000 
Balance transferred to ‘‘Military personnel, Army”’ and | —28, 750, 000 


Total available for obligation —— ; nathan 246, 551, 656 148, 804, 744 75, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year - - . — 175, 000, 000 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year__....-..-- -..-| —2, 554,744 3 = 


Total direct obligations ; | 68, 996, 912 148, 804, 744 75, 000, 000 





Category 1—Foodstuffs 


Commodity 


Requirements 


Estimated 
cost (FAS 








Rice “— 
Barley.._-. 
Wheat 
Sorghums. -. 
Milk, powdered. 


Category 2—Medical supplies 


Commodity 


Biologie products and vaccines 

X-ray and surgical supplies and equipment 
Sanitation supplies 

Veterinary supplies 


Category 3—Soap 


Long tons | 
} 


49, 000 | 
74, 000 | 
22, 000 
51, 000 


$11, 515, 00 
6, 068, 00x 
2, 178, 00 
4, 284, ( 
2, 240, 00) 


Requirements 
| 


| 
| 7 ¢ va! 
Long tons | Estimated 


cost (FAS 


119 | 
185 | 
362 

33 | 


483 
217, 20) 
150, 00 
699 





Commodity 


Soap, laundry- 


Requirements 


Estimated 


Long tons eust 








Commodity 


Coal, bituminous: 
Industry and power. 
Korean National Ry--- 
Refugees : 


Total 


Requirements 


Estimated 


Long tons , 
cost 


99, 850 
80, 000 
20, 000 


$1, 997, 001 
1, 600, 00K 
400, 00: 


199, 850 


3, 997, 000 





Diesel oil 
Gasoline 
Lube oils 
Grease 
Kerosene 
Navy special fuel oil 

Oil insulating transformer 
Paraffin wax 


Total__. 


Requirements 


| Estimated 
Y | & 
Long tons cost 


20, 050 | 
52, 496 
7, 149 | 
578 | 
26, 932 
141, 810 
927 | 
33 | 


249, 975 6, 214, 478 


$370, 283 
2, 462, 010 
1, I 


1, 119, 307 
111, 42( 
15, 966 
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Category 6— Transportation supplies and equipment 


Requirements 


Commodity 
Estimated 


Long tons 
cost 


tomotive spare parts 5 $50, 000 
hicles (120 each 2 to 4 ton) 333, 150 


Total . 383, 150 


Category 9—Clothing, bedding, and textile materials 


Requirements 


Commodity 
: Estimated 
Long tons cost (FAS) 


Blankets (400,000 each)... ...-. J 660 $2, 000, 000 
wks (500,000 nair) tee 125 100, 000 
Underwear (250,000 pair) ._ 113 250, 000 


itton sheeting (2,000,000 square yards) . 318 500, 000 


Total... -- spill - . ‘ ’ . eas 2, 850, 000 


Commodity 
Long tons Estimated 
cost 


trogen (ammonium sulphate) . asi . 279, 166 $15, 075, 000 
esticides___- pba bea i | 824 207, 555 


Total bas Latemetee ; 279, 990 | 5, 282, 555 


Category 13— Miscellaneous manufactured end products 


Requirements 
Commodity 
Estimated 


Long tons cost (FAS) 





Glass, window eek sd tesa Sap eet a Sitnnil 796 $94, 843 
Lumber (21,750,000 board feet) .--. . ; ¢ s 39, : 2, 175, 000 
Roofing paper, asphalt- - - ..- : . ie a istphdnd é é | | 19, 095 
Nails ons ; — . é saictainias . Saal 57, 574 
Cement... ....-. a 33 ‘ 421, 236 


i edilan canner etmiad 4 ace aliacaaeh a A FEaciytonie 52, 2 2, 767, 748 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM SINCE SUBMISSION OF ESTIMATES AND 
JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask at this point has there been any 
change in what was programed in fiscal year 1954 from the time that 
these justifications and itemizations were set forth to the present time, 
based on your present presentation? 

General Marquart. Nothing except that matter of the $17 million 
to change our 1954 presentation. Colonel Goodrich, is that correct? 

Colonel Goopricu. I do not believe I got your question. 

Mr. Forp. I had some feeilng from General Marquat’s presentation 
here this morning that there might be some revisions in these estimates. 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. We have, for your convenience, a 
category 14 which shows the specific miscellaneous raw materials that 
it is proposed by the Far East Command representation, to purchas: 
with the $17 million which was programed from 1953 funds available 
to the Far East Command. 

Unfortunately, we had to turn in this budget to meet a dateline 
and it presents the original program totaling $75 million. In the 
meantime, the Far East Command stopped procurement of cotton 
and other types of sustaining items and instead programmed food in 
order that they might have it on hand to meet a possible food deficit 
period in early 1954—before the appropriation granted by you gentle- 
men could be put into effect. In other words, this action was taken 
in contemplation of the lag time between the availability of the ap- 
propriation and the delivery of the food. Actually, this budget as 
presented, would require $17 million less funds than shown in the 
presented request. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are informing the committee that, 
to handle the program adequately for fiscal year 1954, you need 
approximately $17 million less than the amount originally ‘submitted? 

General Marquar. Because of the availability of 1953 funds 
which were accrued by cutting back the 1953 program, the actual 
funding of the $75 million program now would require only $57,610,942. 
However, since there was a cutback in the 1953 program on cotton 
and sustaining items, we would like to have the full $75 million to 
expend in 1954. 

Mr. Miuier. You are just exchanging the items between the 2 
fiscal years? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir; we are exchanging between the 2 fiscal 
years, because we consider clothing is an essential to the disease and 
unrest formula under which we request this appropriation. 

I should like to remind you we have tried to be very circumspect 
about holding the Far East Command to the language of the CRIK 
appropriations and not permit programing to spread out into general 
relief which is covered in other appropriations which you gentlemen 
are asked to provide. So it is kept within the language of “‘ Emergency 
civil relief.””. Anything which does not qualify under that definition 
is not permitted in this type of budget. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is that you want authority to continue 
the obligation of the funds which are available in fiscal year 1953, 
plus approximately $59 million in fiscal 1954, which is about $17 
million less than what was originally requested? 





General Hamsuen. In addition to that, we would like to get the 
full $75 million of new money, because we expended 1953 money for 
food for 1954 which we really wanted to use for raw cotton, raw rub- 
ber, and so forth, because we were afraid we might not get the appro- 
priation in time. Now, because we cut those things out and there 
are none in Korea now, ‘if we could get the full $75 million, we could 
then buy the things which we did not buy in 1953. 


RAW MATERIALS CUT OUT OF PROGRAM 


If you want to cut out all raw materials—and the program as listed 
does not include any of them—then we can get along with $59 million. 

Mr. Forp. Those raw materials include what? 

General HamBLEN. Raw cotton, cotton yarn, raw rubber, sulfite 
pulp, which total up to the total amount that we spent, with the re- 
sult that rayon yarn, raw cotton, and cotton yarn—those among 
others—which, are essential. But we are only asking for money we 
curtailed in 1953 in order to get food for 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Do these items which you have set forth fall under the 
definition of civilian relief? 

General Hampuen. Oh, yes, sir; because that is where they get 
their clothes. 

Mr. Forp. They have their own plants? 

General Hameien. Their plant capacity, while not large, is about 
three times as large as the raw materials which we or they have 
been able to provide. 

General Marquart. In other words, the combined requirement for 
fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 remains the same, and the FEC 
decided not to buy sustaining commodities in 1953 because they 
wanted to be sure they had food first in fiscal year 1954. Now we 
are asking that the amount of money which was taken from the 
fiscal year 1953 to provide food in fiscal year 1954, now be allowed 
for the procurement of sustaining commodities in fiscal year 1954. 
There was no raw cotton originally programed in the fiscal year 1954 
budget request for the reason that the budget request was cut- 
back from the original $221 million request to $75 million. So we 
took food, medicines, and that type of thing first, and the require- 
ment for sustaining-type items is still there. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do | understand, General, you have the food, medi- 
cines, and so forth for this $17 million; is it all over there now, or is 
it in the pipeline? 

General Hamsien. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituier. But by doing that, you do not have the cotton and 
the textiles to manufacture? 

General Marquart. That is right. 

Mr. Miiuer. So you are just exchanging the two items in your 
request? 

General Marquart. We are just exchanging the two items. 

General Hamsien. What we actually did in the field when the 
budget was cut $75 million was just to go through and eliminate 
everything that was not essential right now and provide this food. 
Then, because oftentimes appropriations are late in coming along, 
you cannot run the chance of getting out of food; so we cut all raw 
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materials that in 1953 we had originally programed in order to get 
the most essential pipeline in. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. Is your textile industry operating over there now? 

General HAMBLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Where do the *y get the raw cotton for that? 

General HamBien. We have bought all of the cotton up to now; 
we have bought all of the cotton with CRIK funds. 

Mr. Forp. How long can they continue operation under the avail- 
ability of stocks that they have? 

General Hampien. That is a little difficult to say, but somewhere 
between the middle of July and the Ist of August, that is, with what 
is there or en route over there. It depends upon how their electric 
power works and many other things, such as the amount of rain that 
they get, but on the basis of their present output somewhere between 
the 15th of July and the 1st of August they will completely run out 
of cotton. 

Mr. Miuuer. In our discussions yesterday about military require- 
ments out there, as I understood the program, the question of the 
outer uniforms of the Korean forces was handled by requests for 
material to be delivered and manufactured out there. 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. Do I understand that there is ample plant capacity, 
limited though it be, for that work as well as anything you may be 
able to provide? 

General Hamsten. That is true. The Koreans themselves are 
buying small spare parts and repair parts to increase their capacity, 
but their capacity will take care of anything we have programed. 

Mr. Miuuer. Including these military orders? 

General HamBLeNn. Yes, sir, although their factories were prac- 
tically all blown up. 

In some places they have looms, but no spindles, and in some 
places they have spindles, but no looms, and in some places they have 
power, but do not have either one of the above. They are consolidat- 
ing them and buying minor spare parts in Japan and increasing their 
capacity right along. 

None of the things we buy from this fund go directly to the military. 

Mr. Miter. I understand that, but they probably go to the same 
factories or the same general areas. 

General Hameien. I[t so naopedl that the outer garments are not 
going to the same factory because we are trying to spread out so that 
every factory will operate a little bit. That is largely to give some 
local employment to the people in the various areas, spreading it over 
as wide an area as possible, to spread employment as much as possible. 

Mr. Mituer. But you have the base facilities for the operation. 

General HaMBLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the request for the fiscal year 1954 how much is 
anticipated to keep these mills running? 

General HamBien. We asked originally for 14,000 tons of raw 
cotton, for cotton yarn, 2,000 tons; we > asked for 181 tons of raw rayon, 
154 tons of rayon staple, 59 tons of wool, 438 tons of worsted yarn, 
2,215 tons of rayon filament, and 92 tons of dyestuff. 
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Mr. Forp. What does that amount to in dollars? 

General HamBuen. I have not the total dollars. It is about $27 
million. That is what we knew we could handle and use within 
these requirements. 

General Marquart. But that was cut. 

Mr. Miiuier. Was that cut by the Bureau of the Budget, or the 
Department of Defense‘ 

General Marquart. It was cut out by the Far East Command to 
give preference to food. In setting up priorities in the funds we 
were cut down. We want these 4 items retained if we are authorized 
to use the $17 million. 

Mr. Forp. A reduction of about $10 million in the overall picture? 

General Marquart. Yes. We hope that the Koreans will employ 
more of their funds for this purpose, and we intend, to the extent we 
have supervision over programs, to insist that this be done. 

Mr. Forp. Where would you get this raw cotton? 

General Marevuar. In the United States, most of it. 

General HamBuen, It practically all comes from the United States. 
I do not know of any purchases anywhere else. 

Mr. Forp. It is all from the United States? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir; it is all from the United States. 

General HAMBLEN. Yes, sir. 

The reason that particular amount is put in there is because it is 
the amount which we have committed for essential items for 1954, so 
that we would not be asking for any more money, you see. The total 
requirement still exists, but we will have to fund it from some other 
source. 

TYPE OF FOOD SENT TO KOREA 


Mr. Tasgr. What kind of food do you send over there? 

General HAmBLEN. Grain almost entirely. There is a small amount 
of milk, and the grain is largely wheat and barley, I suppose more bar- 
ley than any thing else, and also a great deal of millet, too, 

Mr. Taper. Now, I have had complaints that the trouble with this 
Korean feeding proposition was that there was not enough rice getting 
into the picture and that there was a lot of other stuff that the Koreans 
do not take to. How about that? 

General Hamsien. That is true. They prefer rice. However 
there is not enough rice in the world and, furthermore, we have to 
spread our grain to give the greatest nutritional value for the amount 
of money we have. We went for about 4 months without any rice at 
all. They do not like millet and sorghum which looks like popcorn. 
They grind it up with a pestle and mortar, and mix it with water or 
bouillon made out of grass and dandelion greens, and that sort of 
thing, which makes a sort of a flapjack, and that is what they eat. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOODSTUFFS 


Mr. Forp. How are these foodstuffs actually distributed to the 
people? 

General HamBuen. We send it out as grain; it goes out usually as 
grain. In other words, a widow and three children would get so much 
sorghum, so much wheat, and so much barley, and she pounds it up 
and makes a meal and cooks it over a little stove. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, your organization actually makes 
delivery to the individual South Korean? 

General Hamsuen. That is right. We do the final end delivery 
through a Korean organization under contract to us. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any charge made to the individual South 
Korean? 

General HamsBuen. No, all of our food is giveaway food. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean you give it direct to the consumer, or that 
you give it to the Korean Government and they sell it? 

General Hamsuen. No, sir. 

It comes in in bulk at the port. 

We have a meeting at my headquarters in which the Koreans are 
present, the UNC welfare people, the ROK Ministry of Agriculture 
and its welfare people. 

We have a meeting with an elected committee, and based upon what 
food they have available for use in the provinces, and what we have 
given them in the past we allocate so much to each province. There 
are 10 provinces, and when the grain arrives in the provinces they 
have a provincial welfare committee which allocates it to the various 
towns and counties. 

Mr. Forp. Are you people at those individual provincial con- 
ferences? 

General HAmBLEN. Yes, sir. We have 10 teams in the field. The 
grain is delivered to the towns, and the mayor of the town or gun chief 
has a welfare committee which our people attend, and they allocate it, 
and all of the people by-and-large come out to a local warehouse to get 
their allocation. 

Then, in each one of our teams in the field we have what we call 
end-use checkers, and they are continuously circulating to see that the 
individual, or the orphanage or the hospital gets the amount of grain 
which it is supposed to get. 


FAVORITISM IN DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD 


Mr. Forp. In a local community is there any favoritism shown in 
the distribution of this foodstuff, as far as the consumers are con- 
cerned? 

General Hamsuen. Yes, sir, I think that there is, and we have 
minimized it, but you cannot be in every village all of the time. 

There is no doubt that if you have two hungry people that the 
person who is in well with the local mayor gets first choice at it. 

That particular thing does not worry me too much because both 
people are hungry and both are on the relief roll. We try to give 
preference to the refugees. Being foreigners in the area, we think 
that they will not get as good service as the local people who are 
indigent. 

VETO POWER AS TO METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any absolute veto power as to the method 
of distribution in the local community? 

General HamBuen. Yes, sir. We go through the rolls periodically 
and take people off the relief roll whom we think do not belong there, 
and also persuade them to put other people on the relief roll. 

Mr. Forp. If rice were available that would be preferable, as far 
as local consumption is concerned? 
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General HamBuen. Yes, there is no question about it. They do 
not like sorghum particularly. 

Mr. Forp. Do they eat sorghum if it is given to them? 

General HamsBuen. Oh, yes, sir. They either have to eat it or 
starve because there is as anything else for them. I am talking 
about the people who do not have any money. 


SURPLUS OF RICE GROWN 


Mr. Taper. Did not they always raise a surplus of rice over there? 

General HamBuen. Yes, sir, that is true, but under the Japanese 
they were compelled to export their surplus rice. They took the good 
rice away from them and imported the poorer grains and poorer 
grades of rice or barley or wheat, so that in spite of the fact that they 
prefer rice above everything else, they never have been used to a 
complete ration of rice. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PEOPLE RECEIVING RELIEF 


Mr. Taser. Are most of the relief folks women and children and 
perhaps old people, or do they include a very considerable number of 
able-bodied adults? 

General Hampien. They include almost entirely people who are 
not able bodied. 

There are some able-bodied women who are not able to get employ- 
ment, and there is one exception to that. 


From past history a considerable number of the farmers are able to 
raise grain to last them only a certain number of months per year, 
and some of those begin to run out of their grain in January, and the 
number of those who run out increases in January, February, March, 
and April. April and May are the two big months for relief, and so 
we do have in those months farmers, able-bodied farmers, back in 
the country who have run out of grain themselves, of their own growing. 
for many, many years they have either had to go on relief on their 
farms or get some grain supplement until the next season. Barley 
will come ia in South Korea about the first or the middle of June, and 
they will come off of relief. If we do not feed them on their farms they 
all rush to the cities and come on relief in the cities. There are some- 
where in the neighborhood of, right now, 200,000 farmers who are on 
relief at the moment. 

Some of them are on for a month, and some of them are on for : 
months. In some cases they are able to earn some money so «te 
they can buy some food. Others are not able to earn money enough 
to buy food, but those are the only able-bodied people on relief, and 
they are only on for a short time. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of the materials, either in quantity 
or in dollars, is distributed gratuitously and what percentage is 
distributed for saJ a? 

General Hampien. About 40 percent gratuitously and 60 percent 
for sale, some of it at a subsidized price, but there is very iittle of it 
sold at a subsidized price. 
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PILFERAGE 


Mr. Forp. With the portion that is gratuitously distributed you 
have no problem of pilferage at all? 

General Hamsien. No, sir. Our chief problem there is not pilfer- 
age, but diversion of it to the wrong people, and we check that by our 
end-use checkers. 

Mr. Forp. Now, turning to the other portion, there has been a con- 
siderable number of complaints about the method of handling that 
which is resold. Would you like to make any statement on that con- 
dition, whether it is improving, or whether it is becoming more serious. 

General Hamsien. In each case when an item is sold, unless it is 
sold to the end user, we stimulate the price for which the item will be 
sold. 

Our chief difficulty with the items which are sold is that we do not 
believe that under the conversion rate between the hwan and the 
dollar that the end user or purchaser pays us a sufficient price. I am 
not sure whether that answers vour question. 


STABILIZATION OF CURRENCY 


Mr. Forp. Now, that brings up a question that this committee is 
vitally interested in, and that is the problem of when are we going to 
have stabili-ation of the currency over there? It is our understanding 
that an order was tentatively set for issuance on April 30, 1953. Has 
that order been issued? 

General Hampien. No, sir; that order was not issued. 

There are negotiations going on right now to determine the realistic 


rate of exchange and when it will go into eftect. 

Mr. Forp. How long have those negotiations been going on? 

General HAMBLEN. Since April 30. 

Mr. Forp. How long prior to April 30 were those negotiations 
going on? 

General Hampien. They were going on for some time and an 
agreement was reached February 25 that we would get what we con- 
sidered a realistic rate of exchange based on the Pusan wholesale 
index. 

Mr. Forp. How long has this undesirable rate or exchange been in 
existence? 

General HamBuen. Since before I arrived over there; probably 2 
years. 

Mr. Miuuer. Oft the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Has the condition become progressively worse in the 
last several years? 

General Hampien. Until about February 6, and then it leveled 
off and it has remained fairly stable since February 6. The Koreans 
had a currency conversion in which they took 2 ciphers off of all of 
their currency, and the 1,000 won currency became hwan 10. 

Mr. Forp. And the level is more or less stable right now? 

General HAmMBLEN. Yes, sir; the level is more or less stable now. 
The last week before I came over there was a slight tendency upward. 
Until the Koreans can get some commidities in the market, salable 
commodities, and as long as we have a large Army over there, which 
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has to have local expenditures, the Koreans can never stabilize their 
economy. 

I would say that in order to get sufficient supplies in there to meet 
the requirements that we need on initial amount of impo’ts into 
Korea of some $500 million, including what they can import them- 
selves. 

The difficulty is that Kerea cannot absorb the cost of transporta- 
tion, the difficulty of warehousing, and that sort of thing with the 
amount of money they have, but until somebody puts commodities 
in there, food, clothing, and basic raw materials, I do not see how the 
Koreans car stabilize their economy. 


PRESIDENTIAL ECONOMIC MISSION 


General Marquat. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tasca is over there primar- 
ily on that mission at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. He represen:rs what organization? 

General Marquart. He is a representative of the President of the 
United States operating under, and communicating through the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations Forces. 

His mission is to examine the condition of the Korean economy and 
determine the net deficit requirement for aid and to recommend 
after consideration of all of the assets available on the Korean side, 
from volunteer agencies, and from other sources what the United 
States should put into stabilizing the economy. That is on the 
assumption that our military effort contributes largely to the inflation. 
We do not admit in the Department of the Army that it is entirely 
responsible for the inflation because the Koreans have not taken the 
proper steps to control the self-generated segment of the inflationary 
movement. 

There is at the present time under implementation an economic 
coordination agreement which calls for the use of hwan generated 
from the sale of imported goods to retire the overdrafts on the Bank 
of Korea; in other words, reduce the currency in circulation. That 
has not been accomplished to complete satisfaction but to go back 
to my original statement, I think any estimates we might give here 
must, of course, be related to Mr. Tasca’s very profound consideration 
of the problem because he has economists and financiers with him who 
are examining the picture, and they are expected to turn out an answer 
by the 15th of June as to what the requirement will be. There is no 
commitment in the President’s letter that we will meet the entire 
requirement. 

Mr. Taper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORGANIZATIONS ADMINISTERING CIVILIAN RELIEF 


Mr. Taser. Well, now, how many setups are presently adminis- 
tering civilian relief in Korea? 

General Marquart. Administering? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 





UNITED NATIONS COMMAND 


General Marquart. There is the United Nations Command. 

Mr. Taser. That is known as UNKRA? 

General Marquart. No, sir; UNC, the United Nations Command 
It handles the CRIK appropriation administration and any incidental, 
economic benefits for military expenditures such as, of course, if we 
build a bridge to carry military equipment across a river it detracts 
from the need for a bridge for civilian food transportation. 


UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


Then there is UNKRA, the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency, which is a United Nations organization administering its 
own program, but under overall surveillance of UNC pursuant to a 
memorandum of understanding. 

Mr. Taser. Who puts up the money for that? 

General Marquart. The UNKRA organization gets its money from 
two sources, 65 percent from the United States, and 35 percent is to 
furnished by the other U. N. Nations. The other nations are solicited 
for contributions to meet their 35 percent to keep the program in 
balance. The State Department represents the United States in 
dealing with the United Nations and the UNKRA organization. 

Mr. Taser. Now, are you sure about that 65 percent figure? 

General Marquart. That is the arrangement, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But what is it? I have understood it was 85 percent. 
Now, I want to know. 

General Marquart. At any one period if you make the computation 
you could come up with a different answer, but in pledges, the United 
States pledge toward the $206 million is $162,500,000, and the others 
$43,500,000. In cash to date the United States has contributed 
$51,000,000, and the other nations have contributed $15 million cash 
and $1.7 million in kind. 

Now, the percentages considered on a single date perhaps will not 
work out arithmetically correct, but in the long run, why, they probably 
will. 

Mr. Taser. And on top of that we are operating this civilian 
relief setup and also in addition to the appropriation there has been 
about $86 million of military supplies contributed toward civilian 
relief. 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. 

General Hamsien. In 1952 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THREE ADMINISTERING AGENCIES 


Mr. Taser. General Hamblen, you are supposed to be the represent- 
ative of the United Nations Command in connection with the hand- 
ling of this relief business. Now, why should we have a setup over 
there called UNKRA instead of having it all in one place? It sounds 
kind of funny to have two setups doing the same job. I just do not 
understand that way of operating. How to you get along without 
duplication? 

General HAMBLEN. Because there is no practical duplication for the 
reason that the CRIK program, the Civilian Relief in Korea program, 
is tied in directly with those things which are essential for the opera- 
tion of the military, and by and large it is either a giveaway program 
or a sale of essential commodities. 
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The UNKRA program is largely a rehabilitation program, a pro- 
cram in the more capitalistic requirements, such as building fertilizer 
factories, the rehabilitation of the power industry, or the building of 
a glass factory—things which will improve, in the long run, the 
economy of Korea. 

On our side, on the military side, it will take care of only the disease 
and unrest formula. 

As a matter of fact, they are a long ways apart. UNKRA takes 
‘are of capital investment, and we take care of the giveaway or relief 
program. 

[t is the big middle part which is rarely touched now, and UNKRA 
imports no commodities which we import, with two exceptions. It 
brings in some fertilizer, and it brings in some grain. Both the fer- 
tilizer and the grain, however, are sold, and are not available for our 
program. 

One reason for the sale of it is to give UNKRA local currency with 
which to run its local operations. If you build a glass factory, for 
instance, there is a local currency requirement. It sells its grain and 
fertilizer to purchase the hwan with which to pay the local require- 
ment to install the machinery and equipment which is brought in, so 
that there is no duplication in that field. 

We have a coordinating committee on which I am a member, the 
Prime Minister of Korea being another member, and the Chief of 
UNKRA being the third member, which meets periodically, and it is 
required to see that there is no duplication and to see that the best 
use is made of the available money. 

It would be far more preferable from my point of view, and I think 
rr the military point of view, if there were but one organization, 
but UNKRA was put in there at the time we thought that there was 
going to be an armistice right away, and they were in there in an 
apprentice position so that “they could take over and complete the 
things which the military started. 

There has been no armistice, and so they have taken over the long- 
range rehabilitation while we have taken over only those things which 
we could so that there will not be any unrest in the rear areas. 


UNKRA CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures to show how much of the 
$51 million that UNKRA has received from the United States has 
been expended? 

General Hamsxen. I do not have the figures with me, sir, showing 
the amount actually expended; no, sir. I think we could get them for 
you. Maybe you have them, General. I did not keep those overall 
figures in Korea. 

General Marquart. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Marquart. Here is the status of the projects as shown by 
the report I have on the 1953 program. Of the UNKRA $64 million 
program, there are $51 million of funds, not all United States funds, 
presently being employed in the 1953 program. 

Mr. Forp. The total UNKRA program was $206 million? 

General Marquart. The program proposed was $250 million, but 
funds solicited for it amounted to $206 million. 
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Mr. Forp. And out of the $206 million, contributions have been 
made totaling about $66 million? 

General MaraquatT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Both in cash _ in kind? 

General Marquat. Yes, si 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a ‘list of the nations that have made con 
tributions both in cash and in kind and the amounts of those contri- 
butions? 

General Marquart. Do you have that, Colonel? 

Colonel Goopricn. No, sir; I do not have that, but we can get that 
from the Department of State. 

Mr. Taser. | do not understand what you mean by financing 
$206 million. 

General Marquart. I referred to pledges, Mr. Taber. The word 
“‘financed”’ is not correct. 

The procedure is that there are certain funds pledged and, of course 
the nations, including the United States do not want to turn those 
funds over to any agency if unemployed, and so any time a program is 
being developed, requests are made intermittently for the release of 
funds. and in case of the other nations the State De spartment, through 
the advisory committee in New York, asks the other nations to meet 
their pledges, and they undertake to solicit the required financing from 
their nations. 

Mr. Forp. Can you obtain for the record what the individual na- 
tion’s pledges were in the $206 million, and what the contributions 
have been in the $66 million that have actually been turned over to 
UNKRA for expenditure? 


(The information requested is as follows: ) 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, pledges and contributions by UN 
members as of May 14, 1953 


Member state Pledges Contributions 


Argentina. . $500, 000 $500, 
Australia . 4, 002, 710 5 
Burma 49, 934 

Canada 6, 904, 762 

Chile 250, 000 

Denmark 860, 000 
Dominican Republic “ 10, 000 

Egypt 28, 716 |_. 

E] Salvador. 500 | 

Ethiopia- -- ' 40, 000 

Honduras | 2, 500 

Indonesia 100, 000 | 

Israel] 33, 600 | 

Lebanon 50, 000 | 

Liberia 15, 000 | 
Luxembourg 30, 000 

Netherlands 263,158 | 

Norwa 829, 000 

Panama 3, 000 

Paraguay | 10, 000 

Saudi Arabia 20, 000 

Sweden 966, 518 | 322, 23 
Syria 11,408 |. 

United Kingdom | 28,000,000 | , 700 
United States _-. . + 162, 500, 000 | 35, 099, 
Venezuela - 70, 000 70, 


Total - 205, 550, 806 52, 071, 


Norr.—l. Nonmember states—Austria, Italy, Switzerland (and International Red Cross) and Vietnam 
have pledged and contributed a total of $1,156,192 
2. The United States currently is making available an additional $15.7 million against its total pledge. 


3. Contributions include cash and offers in kind. 


Source: UNKRA Statistical Office, 
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General Marquart. As I mentioned before, the State Department 
is responsible for the United States representation in UNKRA, and 
[ am sure we can get this information for you. I do not believe that 
it would be possible to indicate the specific pledges on the part of the 
‘ther nations for their 35 percent on a nation-to-nation basis. When 
the money is needed, the representatives, who are on the New York 
committee, go to their respective nations and solicit the money at 
that time. 

They are, of course, dollar poor, all of them. They contribute, in 
terms of pounds sterling and other currencies. Canada has contri- 
buted Canadian dollars. 

Mr. Forp. The United States has actually contributed the funds 
shown in this appropriation for civilian relief, plus $55 million to 

NKRA, plus additional funds under MSA? 

General Marquart. Not yet. 

Mr. Forp. But contemplated. 


AUTHORITY FOR UNKRA PROGRAM 


General Marquat. Yes. The UNKRA program is authorized 
under the language of the MSA appropriation bill. However, it is 
not the MSA program. 

Mr. Forp. UNKRA’s funds from the United States come through 
the MSA appropriation bill? 

General Marquart. That is the authority for UNKRA funding but 
it is not in the actual MSA program. 

Mr. Taser. In actual operations, but they put up the money. 

General Marquat. The United States had some surplus left from 
the old ECA operation, $51 million, which was utilized initially for 
contributions to UNKRA, and then Congress approved a $45 million 
authorization, which was not appropriated because the $51 million 
had not been used, which illustrates the progressive nature of the 
funding arrangements. 

Mr. Taner. How much of the $51 million has presently been used? 

General Marquart. All of it has been used now. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that all of it is programed? 

General Marquat. Well, it has all been supplied by the United 
States now. Just during the past month, I believe, the final $16 
million was released. 

Mr. Taser. Well, the other nations contributed to a certain extent, 
did they not? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I cannot understand it at all. 

General Marquart. Actually, Mr. Taber, in Korea we have military 
activities contributing to the civil relief program, as I mentioned 
minute ago, in terms of incidental construction. 

We have the CRIK program, which is purely a civilian emergency 
relief program, whick is funded to the military commander for his use 
in an emergency. 

The CRIK premise is that in case the war got hot, and everybody 
else should move out of Korea, the minimum emergency relief problem 
would still remain. 

We have volunteer agencies which are contributing, and we have 
contributions in kind from other nations. 
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We have the UNKRA program and now Mr. Tasca is considering 
a special United States aid program, for which he will recommend 
the source of funding. 











PROBLEM OF COORDINATION OF SEPARATE PROGRAMS 








There is also the ROK program. The big problem is to coordinate 
all of the programs in order to apply all of those resources against the 
total requirement and hold the United States fund demands to an 
absolute minimum. ‘The only way you can do that is exercise overall 
surveillance so that there is assurance that the ROK is putting its 
money into it; that UNKRA puts its money into appropriate projects, 
and that the contributions of the volunteer agencies also are accounted 
for in meeting the total deficit. 

The big problem now is one of the coordination of a number of 
separate programs. 

If you could consolidate all of the American appropriations, and 
whether or not you could consolidate the international appropriations 
under American is a question, it would be highly desirable, of course, 
but you would still have, during the time of war, the coordination of 
the military construction program, the independenct voluntary agen- 
cies programs and the ROK national program. The ROK national 
program should furnish the greatest proportion of the work that it is 
capable of supporting, and that is the reason why it is desirable to 
build up the gross national product of Korea, by programed capital 
construction which, in itself, is inflationary by nature but increases 
the national economic wealth. 

So long as the Korean economy is weak, it must be reinforced. The 
only way it can be reinforced would be by bringing in consumers’ 
goods to absorb excess spending power created by paying for services. 





















PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What are the numbers of persornel, both military and 
civilian, under this program, General? 

Genera] Hampiten. We have about 800 UNC people in Kore: 
involved in the relief program. About half of those or a little more 
than half of those are United States military. About half are civilians 
Of the civilians, about balf are paid by UNKRA and are what we 
call seconded or detailed to us under our control. The idea behind 
that, when it was started, was that the UNKRA people were appren- 
tices so that they could take over the program when the Army dropped 
out. UNKRA is funding about half of our civilian personnel. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have about 800 employees under 
your CRIK program? 

General Hamsuen. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Four hundred are military? 

General Hamsuen. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Four hundred are civilian? 

General HamBLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the 400 civilians, about 50 percent are paid 
for by UNKRA funds? 

General HamBien. Right. 
Mr. Forp. Out of the 400 who are civilians how many are Koreans? 
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General HamsBien. None of those are Koreans. We pay no Kor- 
eans directly from our funds. We pay the Koreans in this way: 
We sell fertilizer or any other commodity, and all of that money goes 
into what we call an aid goods sales account, which is a hwan account. 
We sell aid goods for hwan. The expenses of local operation are 
paid for from that fund, so that any Koreans who are working for us 
on the relief program are paid from the aid goods sales account. 

The main object of the aid goods sales account, as General Marquat 
said, is to retire overdrafts on the Bank of Korea. So far we have 
be en able to generate sufficient money to pretty well cover the over- 

lrafts and still pay all of our expenses, including the unloading of 
akipel warehousing, rail transportation, truck transportation, ‘and 
supervisors. 

Mr. Forp. Is your employment level for fiscal year 1954 contem- 

lated to be the same as for fiscal year 1953? 

General HAMBLEN. We must cut down local expenses because the 
appropriations will not permit us to carry the strength we have. 
This appropriation has very few items which will be sold in it. So 
we will not have a sizable aid goods sales account. We will have to 
find some way to cut down our Korean civilian employees. We 
reduced them about 100 just before I came back. 

We feel that by more efficient methods, by giving people more 
transportation so that they can go farther distances, we can cut down 
personnel without too much difficulty. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply for the record information showing 
the number of military personnel in fiscal year 1953, the number 
of civilians, and the same information for fiscal year 1954 as contem- 
plated? 

General HamBuen. Yes, sir; it can be done. I will have to send 
to the field to get the details. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Hamsuen. I have just the general picture of it. It will 
take 3 or 4 days to get the full details of the thing. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Personnel engaged in implementation of United States Civil Relief in Korea (CRI K) 
program 
As of Mar. 31, 1953: Actual 
United ‘aides military _ — - - " es a2 484 
Department of Army civilians___ 95 
Detailed to United Nations Command from United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency 


Total 


Proposed strength for fiscal year 1954: 
United States military 
Department of Army civilians ‘ 
Detailed to United Nations Command from United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency __- Shilo stares cleat 
Presidential representative (M8: A, Tasca Mission) - - --- 
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General Marquart. For what groups do you want that? 
Mr. Forp. Under this appropriation. 

General Marquart. Under CRIK only? 

Mr. Forp. Under CRIK only. 

General HamBLen. Yes. 
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LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any problem with your civilian employees 
being unable to speak the Korean language? 

General HAMBLEN. Well; yes, sir. Very few of our civilian em- 
ployees speak it. Practically none of them speak Korean. However, 
most of the Koreans with whom we do business speak English. 

We have a small number of official interpreters. When we do nego- 
tiations which are critical, then we send to Japan or find some Ameri- 
can who can speak Korean fluently, so that there will be no misinter- 
pretation. 

But for the ordinary business the Koreans with whom we do business 
speak sufficient English so that we can get along very well. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Foro. Are all of the civilians who work under this appropria- 
tion Americans? 

This appropriation carries no funds for personnel hire. 

General HamBuen. A good part of the UNKRA employees are not 
Americans. We have them from practically all over. A month ago 
we had 21 nations represented in UNCACK. We have changed the 
name to KCAC (Korean Civil Assistance Command) so it will not be 
confused with UNKRA. UNCACK is the organization which has 
these people. It is the operational agency, a military command under 
an American brigadier. He works under my operational authority. 

Mr. Forp. KCAC has the funds for this appropriation? 

General Hamsien. That is right. They are the actual workers. 


They see that supplies are properly allocated and distributed, and 
they check and keep the accounts and watch out for welfare and public 
health. 

Now, of the UNKRA people who are detailed with the operational 
agency, many of the United Nations are represented. 


EXCHANGE RATE 


Mr. Forp. Does this unsatisfactory exchange rate reflect itself in 
this appropriation? 

General HamBLEN. Not too much, sir, because such a large part of 
it is given away in the first place. In the second place, the proceeds 
go back into the aid goods sales account. So it reflects against the 
Koreans. They, themselves, lose, and not this appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. What effect has the unsatisfactory exchange rate, so far 
as this appropriation is concerned? You said it did not reflect too 
much, but how much does it reflect and where? 

General Hampuen. Well, it reflects only in the amount of hwan 
which we are able to put in the aid goods sales account. If we sold 
something for 60 hwan and we sold a dollar’s worth, we would put 
60 hwan in the ROK aid goods sales account. If we sell at a realistic 
rate, somewhere near 180, we would put 180 hwan in that aid goods 
sales account, and we could use the 180 hwan for local relief pur- 
poses and do 3 times as much good as we do with the 60 hwan. So, 
indirectly, this account is affected, but only indirectly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RAW MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS 
COTTON SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. To what degree will these supplies of cotton keep the 
mills going—the amount in the request here for fiscal year 1954? 

General Hamsuen. If we get 8,000 long tons of it, that will keep 
it going practigally the entire year. I think our original request 
was for 14,000. We want the Koreans to buy some cotton them- 
selves. In the first place, we feel that they must get into the inter- 
national market to establish a market rate and to know international 
business. 

General Marquat. We want them to get reacquainted with 
American markets, too. 

General HamBuen. It is 14,000, and we are asking for 8,000. 

Mr. Forp. Would you want to put into the record at this point 
these sheets marked “Category 14’? 

General Hampien. Yes, sir; I would appreciate it very much if 
that could go in. 

General Marquat. There also is a revision of the summary sheet, 
showing the total new-funds requirement as being only $75 million 
That should be introduced at the same time, in order to have the 
record correct. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Catrecory 14— MiscELLANEOUS Raw MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS 
RAW COTTON 


Imported raw cotton is required as the amount of domestic production available 
to the spinning mills is wholly inadequate for a minimum per capita requirement 
of yarns and fabrics. By and large the indigenous crop is utilized for padding in 
mattresses, quiltings, and absorbent cotton needs. 

Cotton mill operation started fiscal year 1953 with 83,064 spindles, which has 
now reached 150,000 operable units, and it is expected that fiscal year 1954 will 
average 165,000 in operation. On a 3 shift basis at 252 pounds yarn per spindle 
per annum the requirements of raw cotton are 18,563 long tons. Of this quantity 
10 percent should be obtained from domesti¢ growth, making a requirement of 
imported material of 16,707 long tons. Considering stocks on hand and amounts 
anticipated from unfilled prior programs the actual import requirement in fiscal 
year 1954 has been determined at 14,000 long tons. It is recommended that 
CRIK furnish 8,000 long tons. Cost of 8,000 long tons is $9,900,000. 


COTTON YARN 


The importation of cotton yarn is required to supplement the output of the 
spinning mills since the most optimistic forecast of total production will be in- 
sufficient to cover a minimum yarn requirement. This material will be utilized 
for the manufacture of clothing, principally knitted undergarments (60 percent), 
25 percent for woven goods, and 15 percent for fishing nets. 

Total minimum needs for yarn to cover 1.8 pounds per capita of a 22 million 
population is 39,600,000 pounds or 17,410 long tons. Mill production is estimated 
at 15,000 long tons, placing the requirement at 2,000 long tons. This is par- 
ticularly necessary in view of the subnormal per capita requirement indicated 
The cost of 2,000 long tons is estimated at $4,398,000. 


RAYON YARN (FILAMENT) 


The silk-weaving industry requires 3,600 long tons of rayon filament yarn the 
products of which are necessary to augment the extremely low per capita quota. 
The resultant fabrics normally form the outer wearing apparel of about 25 percent 
of the population and as such creates about balf again as much coverage than 
fabrics made from cotton. There is no indigenous supply so the industry has 
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been wholly dependent on private imports which have been practically non 
existent for some time. 1,400 long tons at a cost of $2,352,000 is considered a 
minimum quantity and importation by private sources will still be required. 


Quantity, | Estimated 


Commo 
modity long tons | cost 


Raw cotton 
Cotton yarn 
Rayon yarn (filament) 


Total 


8, 000 | 
2,000 | 


1, 400 


11, 400 


$9, 900, 00K 
4, 398, 000 
2, 352, 006 


1 16, 650, 004 


! Excluding transportation which will amount to $739,067. 
Civilian relief in Korea, Army 


Quantity, Estimated 


Commodity category 


long tons cost (FAS 
i 
| 
' 


Foodstuffs | 162, 000 $20, 853, 001 
Medical supplies | 493 819, 
Soap 1, 370 307, 7 
Solid fuels 114, 850 

Petroleum products ; 180, 869 


rransportation supplies and equipment . 480 


Clothing, bedding and textile materials 431 
Agriculture] supplies 204, 580 | 
Miscellaneous manufactured end products 13, 000 
Miscellaneous raw materials 11, 400 


Subtotal , 473 250, 000 
Ocean transportation 5, 750, 000 


Total , 473 75 000 


les ocean transportation, $739,067. 


SUPPLY PIPELINE 


Mr. Forp. Will you amplify the discussion, which begins on page 
1 and is concluded on page 2 of the justifications, about this pipeline 
situation? 

General Marquart. Well, the pipeline represents a flow of com- 
modities across the dividing line between fiscal years, to meet the need 
for goods in Korea before the new appropriation can be employed 
and the goods arrive in Korea. In other words, it represents the 
amount of commodities needed to meet the situation prior to the 
arrival of goods purchased with the new appropriated funds. So, in 
fiscal year 1953 FEC purchased grains as indicated in this presentation. 
I mentioned that we do not have any such carryover from fiscal year 
1954 into fiscal year 1955 at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. Nothing is contemplated for that in the presentation 
made here today? 

General Marquart. In the presentation made here today; no, sir. 
If it is necessary to request supplementary funds it will be considered 
at that time, or we will try to accommodate the requirement by any 
savings that can be made during the year by, let us say, reductions in 
transportation costs, reductions in market prices, and so forth. If we 
asked for a fiscal year 1955 pipeline at this time it would inflate the 
request for funds, which would not be used until the first of fiscal 
year 1955, actually. We think it is more realistic to postpone the 
request and try, by operational procedures, to meet or reduce the 
requirement. 
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UNKRA PROGRAMS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful to have further information 
wr the record, and it may be desirable to put it in the information 
which I requested earlier. In reference to UNKRA, you will recall I 
requested that you show how the $206 million was to be set up 
nation-by-nation and what the contributions to date were nation-by- 
nation. It would be well to also know what UNKRA is actually 
furnishing. You could get that information in the same way you 
would get the other. 

General Marquart. You mean what it is furnishing in kind? 

Mr. Forp. In kind or in any other way. 

General HamBien. You mean their programs? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. We want a picture of their program. 

General Marquart. Yes. The program, of course, is financed by 
United States and contributions from other nations. It would be 

difficult to separate the contributions within programs. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Marquat. But the programs certainly can be identified. 
\s a matter of fact, if you wanted to take the time, which probably 
would not be worth doing at the moment, we could give you the 
subdivisions under the $70 million program which is now in existence. 
This program is for 1953. United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency has under discussion at the moment a $130 million program 
for 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Over and above what they have? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. They operate in terms of successive 
programs. Their $250 million program, for which they are pledged 
$206 million, expires on July 1 of 1953. ‘Then they start a new program 
of $130 million which they will have to have approved by their nations 
and will have to discuss with the United States and other nations, as 
to whether funds can be made available for it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Proposed United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency program and plan of 
expenditure for the fiscal year 1958 
Item 

Food and agriculture_ _- $12, 237, 000 
Industries _- we! : » 26, 202, 000 
Power__-_- ; ), 931, 000 
Transportation and communications ; po Ss 515, 000 
Natural resources af ; », 750, 000 
NOU Se oe occ. oe : ; 5, 000, 000 
Education ‘ ; 5, 000, 000 
Health, sanitation and we sIfare <e 3, 050, 000 
Sustaining commodity or stabilization imports. - - 38, 000, 000 
Personnel for United Nations Civil Assistance Command 

Py(UNCACK) 2, 000, 000 
Support to voluntary agency programs ba Sonia ; ie 2, 000, 000 
Technical assistance projects--- ~~ --- sie + 1, 065, 000 
Rural services__ 1, 000, 000 
Operational personnel and establishment 1, 500, 000 
Administrative costs 1, 750, 000 


Total_-__- : . $130, 000, 000 
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Unirep Nations Korean RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY FiscaL YEAR 1953 Program 


Amounts actually allocated for expenditure as of Mar. 31, 1953 


Projects Amounts 


A. Reconstructior 
rood and agr 
Industries 
Power 
Transport and com! 
Natural resources 
Housing 
Education 
Health, sanitation and 


Sustaining commodity 


=~ om 


NN ae wO 


a 


al | ect 
Pe el for UNCACK ol, » 000 
Support to volunteer agency programs 000 
echnical assistance project 268, 300 | 


Administrative costs 


Total 


Plan of ex pe nditure as of . ipril 2 


Reconstruction and rehabilitation (65 projects . $55, 329, 687 
Projects: Amount 
12 Food and agriculture 5, ty 700 
9 Industries *7 5 21, 000 
3 Power Seen ae 143" 840 
6 Transport and communications », 120, 000 
8 Natural resources ‘ , 549, 147 
1 Housing ; 878, 000 
19 J ducation : >, 739, 000 
» Health, sanitation and welfare zs , 030, 000 
z2C ounte rinflationary imports 20, 000, 000 
65 55, 329, 687 
B. Operational personnel and establishment - Se : 2, 500, 000 
C. Special projects 3, 350, 000 
Personnel for UNCACK , 2, 400, 000 
Support to voluntary agencies +3 600, 000 
Other T. A. projects 350, 000 


3, 350, 000 
D. Administrative costs ¢ or , 500, 000 
E. Reserve fund y ae ik ae es ; 320, 313 


otal a 64, 000, 000 
UNKRA Prosects UNDER Way 


Mr. Forp. As you are in the field, can you see just what UNKRA 
is doing in Korea at the present time? 

General HamBuen. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can vou show us on the record just what UNKRA is 
doing in the field at the present time? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently you have some information there, General 
Marquat. Do you want to give that to us at this point? 

General Marquat. We can show you what projects have been 
initiated already, if that would serve to meet your definition of ‘what 
they are doing. " 

Mr. Forp. Will you give us that information at this time. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


General Marquart. Yes, sir. 

As I said, there is a food and agriculture program, including forestry, 
f $6.9 million, which is in progress, with projects under implementation 
of $2,225,000, and not under implementation $2,667,500. 

Mr. Forp. What is the heading of that category? 

General Marquart. Food and agriculture. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know what that means in reality? 

General Marquart. Yes. They have in the program agriculture 
nd research, $1 million. Reforestation, $30,000; irrigation and land 

‘clamation, $1,570,000; livestock and veterinarian projects, $250,000; 
aval resettlement, $500,000: farm imple ments, $1,650,000; and 
fisheries, $1.9 million. 

Mr. Forp. What vou are reading is the proposed plan under the 
$206 million program? 

General Marquart. This is the $70 million program on under 
ontemplation, which was scheduled to be finished July 1, 1953, but 
vhich probably will not be. 

Mr. Forp. Have you any idea when it will be finished? 

General Marquart. It will continue until completed or terminated 
for cause, and they will start a new program right on top of it, if and 
when they get the funding for it. 

I sense in your request, sir, the consciousness that the UNKRA 
organization has not been rolling to the fullest extent which was con- 
templated initially, and upon ‘which the American appropriations 
were based. That is, of course, a fact. Nobody can deny that. 
There are a number of reasons for it, and not all are sound. reasons, 
and it is agreed that if the UNKRA organization is to continue, it 
must now undertake an accelerated program in accordance with its 
commitments. The staff is capable of accomplishing this, under the 
new economic program being developed by Mr. Tasca, which should 
bring the matter toa head. One of Dr. Tasca’s problems is to establish 
the necessary controls to insure that all programs for the rehabilitation 
of Korea are carried out at maximum speed, so that the total load is 
not shifted to any special United States aid appropriations. 

To the extent that they all work and work fully, our input of special 
aid is going to be decreased. That is, I repeat, one of Dr. Tasca’s 
ms jor obje ctives. I am sure that a certain reorganization of UNKRA 
now in progress, with a new agent general and some new basic coacepts 

of operations, could develop U NKRA into a useful agency, particu- 
larly if it is to concentrate on capital construction. 

Mr. Forp. You would not recommend the absorption of your fune- 
tions by UNKRA, would you? 

General Marquart. Well, I do not think the military functions could 
be absorbed by the UNKRA agency, no. Of course, the overall sur- 
veillance during the time of active war must remain with the military, 
because if anything went wrong the military commander is ac ‘tually 
the one who is held responsible. I repeat that it is the intention to 
transfer responsibility just as quickly as possible after hostilities. To 
whom is not a decision for the military to make at this particular 
time. 

Mr. Forp. What are some of the other categories UNKRA_ is 
actually carrying on now under the $70 million program for fiscal year 
1953? 
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General Marquart. The last figures I gave you were the program 
We had digressed slightly from the table I was reading as to what 
projects were under implementation. Do you want those under im 
plementation, or do you went to go into the whole program? 

Mr. Forp. Just what they are actually doing now. I assume that 
would be those under implementation. 

General Marquart. Yes, sir; it would be. 

Mr. Forp. I think you had previously given us information about 
agriculture and related items. 


INDUSTRIES 


General Marquar. Yes, sir. In industries the program is $10,- 
650,000, aud the projects under implementation are $1,656,000. 

Mr. Forp. What are those projects? Do you have that infor- 
mation? 

General Marquart. Yes, sir. Under industries we have a briquet- 
ting plant, a flat-glass plant, a paper plant, a farm-tool plant, a wire 
plant, miscellaneous small industries—that is, general support for 
them in any way that is needed—textiles, and a cement plant. Tex- 
tiles, cement, and small industries account for about $8 million out of 
the $10 million program. The emphasis is obviously in the correct 
direction there. 

POWER 


To proceed to power, the UNKRA program for 1953 is $7.1 million. 
None of their power projects are under implementation at the present 
time. 

General HamsBuen. | think they are right now. They are just 
about to start. 

Mr. Forp. Are those hydroelectric or steam plants? 

General HamBLen. They are both, but predominantly hydro- 
electric. 

General Marquart. The program calls for rehabilitation of trans- 
mission and distribution systems, $2 million; rehabilitation of power 
generation, $1 million; and powerplant development $3.3 million. 

Mr. Forp. How much of that is under implementation at the 
moment? 

General Marquart. We have no record of any of it having been 
started yet. 

General HamspLen. When I left we were just about ready to start 
a program to be spent this year of close to $4 million. That pro- 
gram is to be supervised by military engineers, Army engineers. 
Largely it is rehabilitation of destroyed plants. It means in most 
cases that three-fourths of the plant is new construction. Of course, 
that is almost a No. 1 priority for the requirements of industry in 
Korea. It is a very fine program. 

General Marquart. Of course, UNKRA power projects must be 
integrated very carefully with the military power rehabilitation pro- 
gram, in order not to disturb the overall power grid. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The fourth category is “Transportation and communications.”’ 
[he program is $7.5 million, with $5,250,000 in projects under 
implementation at the moment. 

Mr. Forp. What are they? 

General Marquart. Well, the program calls for harbor dredging 
and harbor operations at a cost of $1,250,000; navigation aids, 
$250,000; port warehousing and loca) transporiation, $1 million; 
cargo handling and dock rehabilitation, $1 million; trucks, $2.5 
million; rails and ties, $1.5 million. 

Now, they have added freight-car procurement, because the freight- 
car situation is critical in Korea. There is a port capacity of around 
17 million tons annually, and a railhead capacity of only 12.6 million 
tons annually. Youc an see there is a bottleneck there which prevents 
the distribution of relief goods after they once reach the port. It 
is being worked out now in terms of new cars. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR USE OF RAILROAD FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. How is the Korean Government reimbursed for the use 
of railroad facilities? 

General HamBieNn. The military for military operations has a con- 
tract with the Korean railways, and they pay so much a ton for the 
hauling of military supplies. The hauling of civilian supplies is paid 
out of this aid goods sales account. We have a contract for the 
hauling of the aid goods. The military supplies are handled by a 
contract between the United Nations commander in Tokyo and the 
Korean National Railways. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much is paid per month for 
the combined total to the Korean railways for services rendered? 

General HamMBLEN. It is easily obtainable, but that is handled 
strictly by the military side. I do not know the answer. Possibly 
the Comptroller would be able to answer that. It is somewhere near 
$1 million a month. 

General Honnen. I am sorry; I did not hear the question. 

General Hampten. How much are we paying for hauling military 
supplies to the KNR? That contract is let in Tokyo. 

General HonneN. This information would have to be developed by 
the Transportation Corps. It can be furnished. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Approximately $1,040,000 per month is paid to Korean National Railways for 
hauling military supplies. No dollars are paid to the Korean railways for hauling 
CRIK supplies. Transportation costs of any CRIK supplies hauled by Korean 
railways are paid by the Korean Government from proceeds of the sale of CRIK 
supplies. 

Mr. Foro. It is about $1 million? 

General HamsBuen. That is my feeling in the matter. It is not far 
off. 

Mr. Forp. Are the railroads nationalized in Korea? 

General HamBLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that payment adequate to permit the capitalization 
of the railroad? 

General HamBuen. Oh, no, sir. Their railway system is fast going 
to pieces. Transportation is actually the No. 1 problem if we are 
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going to do any other rehabilitation. We just cannot absorb the 
goods. Some of the railway cars are 35 and 40 years old. They are 
not economically repairable and would not be repaired in this country. 

Mr. Forp. Do they have a standard-gage railroad? 

General HAMBLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hamsien. The Korean National Railroad initially was 
excellent. It was the Tokyo to Mukden Railway system, and I think 
it was actually put in by American engineers. The curves, tunnels, 
and roadbed and everything were excellent. But they have not been 
able to keep up either their power or their transportation or their 
railway system itself. We just go on a hand-to-mouth basis now. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to proceed, General Marquat? 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


General Marquart. The fifth item is “Natural resources.” The 
planned volume is $2 million. Projects under way are $1,249,147. 
Do you want a breakdown of that? 

Mr. Forp. Please, General. 

General Marquart. Mineral assay laboratory, placer drilling 
survey, a school for metal mining, peat production development, a 
mining loan fund, and coal mining developments. The coal mining 
development is for anthracite properties. It is a low-grade dust 
anthracite but it is usable if briquetted or if properly mixed. As yet 
we have not been able to use much of it under a proper mixture, so that 
briquetting is the preferred method. 


COAL 


Mr. Forp. In the presentation here there is a request for funds for 
coal. 

General Marquart. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is that for bituminous? 

General Marquat. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. To be purchased where? 

General HamBLEN. We purchase it all over the world, wherever we 
can purchase it more cheaply. Jt is very expensive. 

General Mareuar. A lot of it has come from the United States, 

General HamBLen. Yes; it did. That has not been true recently. 
We have been buying it in Asia, Japan, and the Philippines. 

Colonel Goopricn. Most of it now comes from either Japan or 
India. 

HOUSING PROJECTS 


General Marquart. “Housing projects” is the No. 6 program. 
That is $3 million. $2,878,000 is the value of the projects under 
implementation. 

The housing program is all grouped under experimentation, equip- 
ment and construction, for $3 million. I would say that most of the 
housing is for private purposes. 

Mr. Forp. That seems to be a rather large expenditure for 
experimental work. 
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General Marquart. It is not broken down. I do not have the 
breakdown. Most of it is for actual construction of civilian housing. 
The advisory committee in New York of the UNKRA organization 
very carefully scrutinized this program in order to be sure that 
Government housing rehabilitation was not contained in this external 
aid program. Asa result it has been very carefully reviewed on that 
basis. 

General HAmMBLEN. There is only a small amount of that for 
experimentation. Korea has a great deal of clay which is good 
enough for tile and brick and that sort of thing. It is available locally 
everywhere. They are trying to develop a model whereby you can 
mix this clay with a little cement and other mixtures, so that indi- 
viduals can build their own houses. They have a mold where you 
build the slabs. 

We think in a good part of Korea it is going to work very well. 
Now they build their houses out of rice straw bags and unusable tent- 
age and pieces they can get here and there. The housing situation is, 
of course, acute. We think we can develop in a good part of the terri- 
tory a mud brick construction which uses only a very small amount of 
lumber. They have no lumber. 

That is what the experimentation is, to see if we can make it avail- 
able to the man who does not have money but has labor. 

Mr. Miiuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EDUCATION 


General Marquart. Item 7 is ‘‘Education.’”’ This is an $8 million 
program with $4,785,000 under implementation. The educational 
program consists of restoration of school laboratory equipment, school 
libraries, fundamental education, teacher training, vocational train- 
ing, and a repair and reconstruction of war-damaged schools and a 
merchant marine school which is very essential. 

Of the $8 million program $6 million is for repair and recondition- 
ing of schools. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HEALTH, SANITATION, AND WELFARE 


General Marquart. No. 8 is “Health, sanitation, and welfare,’’ 
a $2% million program, of which only $680,000 is under implementa- 
tion. The program includes rehabilitation of teaching hospitals, 
mobile clinics, and orphanages 

Mr. Miuurer. Teaching hospitals? 

General Marquart. Yes. ‘That is for nurses and doctors. 

Mr. Miuuer. A sort of medical school? 

General HamBuen. They have a medical school at Taegu. They 
have an excellent one. 

Mr. Miuier. I just wondered about it. It is an unusual expression. 

General Marquart. They have intern training, too, which is super 
vised by the United States medical officers. It probably was poorly 
stated. 
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Mr. Miiuer. No, it was very well stated. I suppose they take 
patients in those hospitals, too, just like they do over here. 

General Hamsien. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mixuer. But they are primarily designed for training? 

General Hampien. That is right. 

General Marquart. I think it is important to note that these 
UNKRA projects are planned as long-range undertakings such as 
permanent orphanages and m obile clinics and things like that. These 
projects do not duplicate the emergency health and welfare programs 
which the Army is conducting under the CRIK program. Where 
there is the construction or operation of an orphanage which would 
continue after the war, we are interested in turning it over to a long- 
range agency. Where it is for the immediate requirement to prevent 
disease and unrest, we apply CRIK funds. 





RELIEF AND SUSTAINING COMMODITY 





IMPORTS 


Next is the Relief and Sustaining Commodity Imports, a $20 
million program of which $20 million is under implementation. 

Mr. Forp. That is in addition to what you are doing? 

General Hamnen. That is right. I mentioned that before. They 
are bringing in $11 million worth of grains and $9 million worth of 
fertilizer, all to be sold. That will not be given away, as ours will 
be given away. They have used that hwan to build the hospital 
with local labor and pay other local costs, so that they will not have 
to get money from the Koreans, who will have to print it to take care 
of the local costs. They will have to bring in some sustaining items 
to finance their own long-range reconstruction. 

Mr. Forp. That program is actually under way at the present time? 

General HamBuen. Yes, sir, As a matter of fact, some of it has 
already arrived. 

General Marquart. I think personally that it would be much better 
if all the hwan could be generated from a single source and we could 
build up the Korean ability to furnish all the hwan as rapidly as pos- 
sible, rather than to have these self-sustaining programs which call 
for an additional expenditure of dollars to generate the hwan for the 
capital construction. That is being considered very carefully by 
Mr. Tasca. I accompanied him on his trip over there, and I have an 
intimate knowledge of some of the things he is looking into. 


SPECIAL 





PROJECT 


There is a special project entry here of $2% million, which is not 
reported. We have no indication on how far that has progressed. 
That is for certain specialist personnel, technical assistance projects, 
and technicians and technological improvements in Korea. ‘There 
apparently has been no significant progress made in that direction 
under that program up to the present time. 

General HamBien. Out of that, General, also come the high quality 
technicians not included in a project. They are building a medical 
college and hospital at Taegu. ‘That costs so much. They will have 
to bring in some construction specialists to supervise the work for 
2 weeks or 2 months, and those specialists are carried separately. 

Mr. Forp. They are coming out of this particular item here? 
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General HamMBLEN. Yes. 

General Marquart. Now, that completes the programed items for 
the so-called $70 million program. The only additional entry is for 
dministrative overhead. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. Forp. On the language changes which are requested on page 3 
ff the justifications, do you want to give some explanation at this 
point of the reason for the requested proviso, General Marquat? 

Ge neral Marquart. The reason it is carried as a change in language 

because there is no regular appropriation bill under which there 
is permanent CRIK language. 

Will you explain that further, Colonel Goodrich? 

Colonel Goopricn. It is my understanding that this is not a change 
even though it is underlined, and the reason it is shown as a change 
is that there has never been a regular appropriation. It has always 
been a supplemental, and there has never been any language in a 
regular appropriation bill. 

That is the lawyer’s explanation. 

General HonNEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The fundamental reason for the language is that you 
want the opportunity to expend the funds which you presently have 
available, in fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right, sir. That would be the only 


3” 


“ee 


change. The previous language said “in 195 
Mr. Forp. And what you want is an extension of that authority 
nto fiscal year 1954? 


Colonel Goopricn. That is right, si 

Mr. Forp. And the change is only to give that authority? 

Colonel Goopricn. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not a change from what was done heretofore? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. 

General Marquart. Actually, this is the entire language of the 
appropriation, and it is restated each year in accordance with the re- 
quirement and the Congress’ decision as to the amount of the appro- 
priation, and whether or not the carryover can be merged with the 
new appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Now the question comes up, if the Army does not supply 
funds, why is that part which I quote “provided, that materials and 
supplies available to the Department of Defense may be used for the 
purposes of this appropriation without reimbursement thereof’’? 

General Marquart. I| think that is introduced to cover any military 
emergency under which the Army would have to use military funds 
to meet a crisis. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is a contingency more than an actual 
day-to-day operation? 

Colonel Goopricn. That is right. 

General Marquart. In other words, CRIK is held to the minimum 
We have no safety factor in it. But in case a military activity in- 
creases, the refugee problem and the relief problem will become great 
and we would have a repetition of the 1952 situation where we had te 
apply $83 million of military supplies. 
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This merely authorizes an emergency application of military sup- 
plies for this purpose as a safety factor rather than asking for addi- 
tional money for the same purpose. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Forp. On page 6 of the justifications you have an item entitled 
“Ocean transportation costs,’ totaling $15,750,000. Is not that a 
high figure for the total that you are going to transport? 

Colonel Goopricu. It seems high, but from past experience on 
charges, that is the best estimate we can come up with for transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, on a total expenditure of $75 million, 
your transportation cost is about 20 percent? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. 

General Marquart. It has been as high as 26 percent. This $15.7 
million is for a $96 million program, because the food and fertilizer 
which were procured with 1953 funds will have to be delivered in 
1954. Therefore, you have $96 million—less $15.7 million applied to 
transportation —worth of commodities to be brought in. 

There has actually been some criticism that the $15.7 million is too 
low. It used to be approximately 26 percent of the overall cost of 
commodities. But we have had new estimates from MSTS which 
hre guides used in this matter. If there are any savings, they will 
come out as a surplus at the end of the year, which will either reduce 
next year’s appropriation or will be applied for additional require- 
ments. 


Mr. Forp. Are all of the shipments made by MSTS? 
General HAMBLEN. Yes, sir. 

General Marquart. All from the United States are MSTS. 
General Hamsien. All from the United States; yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


Mr. Forp. As to the commodities which you buy, not only in the 
United States but elsewhere, what are your procurement policies? 
Are they bought on a bid basis or negotiation? 

Colonel Goopricu. There is no difference in the way this program 
is handled from the other Army procurement. The Army technical 
services do the procurement of all the supplies. 

Mr. Forp. You simply request the Army procurement service for 
so many tons or so many articles? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. 

Mr. Foro. They actually make the purchases for you and bill you? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. 

General Marquart. We issue part programs, so-called, against 
which the Army agencies procure under their procedures. You can 
see that this procedure eliminates the necessity foc a separate pro- 
curement agency foe this program since it uses agencies that are 
already in existence. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you procure the transportation items also through 
the Army? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. 
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TRANSPORTATION COSTS ON GOODS DONATED IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Forp. Who pays the transportation cost on goods that are 
donated in the United States? 

Colonel Goopricu. We do, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They are delivered to a port on the west coast and 
then delivered by MSTS to Korea? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. We pay the ocean transporta- 
tion; we do not pay the inland transportation. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you contract for that, too, or do you pay fog it in 
money? 

Colonel Goopricu. The donor pays the inland transportation to 
the port, where the goods are turned over to MSTS. 

Mr. Mituer. I know, but do you select the means of transportation? 

Colonel Goopricu. They deliver, for example, to the New York port 
of embarkation, and then the Army Transport Service takes over. 

Mr. Miuuer. Just as it would military supplies? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. 

General Marquart. There is one exception to that. For example, 
where the Red Cross would send commodities to its own agencies for 
distribution, then the Red Cross would pay the cost of transportation 
to Korea. 

Colonel Goopricu. We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Miuuer. You do not pay for that? 

General Marquat. No. But if they turn it over to us, we pay the 
transportation. 

Mr. Mixtuier. You are not in a position where you are using Govern- 
ment funds to pay bills of lading that you do not supervise? 

General Marquart. No, sir. 

General HAMBLEN. When that gets to the other end, it all comes in 
one pot and is allocated from there on. 

Colonel Goopricn. It is different from the method the advisory 
committee of the State Department has for paying shipping and 
transportation charges on donations. 

Mr. Miuuer. And there is no Government check, really, or there is 
no budgetary check as to just who is doing what? 

General Marcuat. No, sir. This is entirely different. 

General HamMBLEN. When it is delivered to the port, it in fact be- 
comes military supplies and goes along with the rest. It goes in with 
ail of the commodities, and we transport it along with the other sup- 
plies, and we allocate it to the Koreans like CRIK supplies. 


RED CROSS IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. Does the Red Cross operate in Korea? 

General HAmMBLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For civilian as well as military aid? 

General HamMBLEN. That is right, but not to a very great extent. 
They are building up. We have the Korean Red Cross. There are 
certain amounts of commodities that are sent in by their own means. 
They pay their own transportation from beginning to end. And we 
take that into consideration when we make our CRIK allocations. 
But it boosts their morale and their prestige over there to have it 
handled by the Red Cross and, if they are willing to pay the entire 
transportation cost, it is perfectly all right with us. 
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DESIRABILITY OF HAVING FUNDS LUMPED IN ONE PACKAGE 


Mr. Miuuer. General Marquat, as I understand, Mr. Tasca as th 
President’s representative is making an intensive study of this situa 
tion, which obviously is needed. Is there any practical method tha 
you know of, with your great experience in this field, as to how w 
could get the finances of this program under one tent, so to speak, so 
that it would be possible for us and the Congress and the country to 
know just what we are spending for this overall purpose? 

General Marquart. I know Mr. Tasca is intensively studying tha 
problem for the purpose of coming up with an answer. There ar 
certain difficulties to be overcome. I am sure you understand th: 
implications in trying to get international agencies to turn over fund 
to a single Administrator wherein the donating countries have no 
control over the funds which they contribute. That, I understand, 
is to be approached through the State Department, which is our 
United Nations representative. 

The other difficulties are that during the war there is a considerable 
amount of construction that is done with military funds which, inci 
dentally, contributes to the civil relief. That, under the concept of 
Mr. Tasca’s mission, is all integrated under a single head so long as 
Mr. Tasca holds the dual capacity of senior staff officer for General 
Clark and the representative of the President, because, as Genera! 
Clark’s staff officer, he supervised the military program. But if the 
UNC staff assignment should pass out of the picture and the matte: 
be turned over to an independent agency, a problem might be created, 

You see what I mean? 

Mr. Miiuer. Yes;I follow you. AndI think from the administra- 
tive standpoint and the end result, that the present situation does 
much to accomplish what you want; but even that would not help us 
on this end of the line on the budget proposition. 

Here is what I have in mind. We have a United Nations military 
establishment; we have an American Army which is really interlocked 
with it and, of course, produces most of the financing; then we have 
CRIK and UNKRA and all of these private charities, and then there 
is the ROK setup which, of course, ties in with the United Nations, 
also. And between them they are working on two overall projects, 
as I see it, that are really aimed toward a common end. One is the 
military emergency, the actual needs of our troops there to keep the 
communities going while they are there, and then there is the long- 
range economic program, and there must be a tremendous fringe area 
between the two where it is hard to determine which item is properly 
allocated to long range and which to immediate needs. Then you 
have the possible situation of the shooting war or armistice or perhaps 
a long cold war. By the time we get back to this end, there are so 
many funds to which the United States is contributing a major part— 
and to you gentlemen, let me say, General Marquat and General 
Hamblen and Colonel Goodrich and the rest of you, there is no 
personal criticism, directed at you gentlemen, to .be implied from my 
comments because | think you are very much in the position that some 
of us lawyers get into when we get in court and our clients do not have 
their records in shape. It is a pretty hard type of case to present. 
But actually this whole picture is so confusing that we are not in a 
position to tell Congress what it costs. I do not know now after 
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hearing this presentation what this is costing the American people. 
And it would seem highly desirable if it could all be put into one package 
so that we would know what we are spending out there for civilian 
needs. And, frankly, I cannot follow it. 


DURATION OF CRIK APPROPRIATION 


General Marquat. This CRIK appropriation, Mr. Miller, is for the 
duration of actual hostilities only and automatically ends after that. 

Mr. Mixer. I understand that. 

Mr. Marquart. And we, in the Army, feel that CRIK should be 
retained because, as I have explained before, of the possibility that 
the military commander may have to handle his emergency relief 
situation independently. 

Mr. Miuuer. I fully agree with you on that. 

General Marquart. Now, on the rest of the appropriations, I cer- 
tainly agree with you, and I sympathize with the fact that you are 
asked to look at all of these different appropriations which ostensibly 
accomplish the same purpose. And I believe Mr. Tasca will come up 
with some sound recommendations to consolidate as many as possible 
of the Government appropriations under one category. 

Mr. Miter. For instance, from our point of view, if we could just 
deal with CRIK and, in turn, they allocate the funds to these various 
igencies or if we could merely make an appropriation or set up certain 
funds for UNKRA or any one agency and have it, in turn, be the 
fountainhead for all this program, we would know what American 
moneys we were appropriating for this purpose. 

And it would not make too much difference to me whether it was 
charged up as long-range economic planning or emergency relief; 
it would still be aimed at the overall objective. But when we get it 
piecemeal like this and try to put it together, it is, to my mind, a very 
unsatisfactory situation. Because no matter how well a program 
like this may be administered in the various compartments, there 
almost inevitably is bound to be an overlapping or waste that cannot 
be traced; whereas, if we had it in one package, some particular office 
would be responsible and the Congress could deal with a responsible 

headquarters. 


CONCEPT OF LONG- AND SHORT-RANGE REHABILITATION 


General Marquart. I think you are correct. And may I explain 
that the concept of long- and short-range rehabilitation with respect 
to military operations is based upon the normal situation where we 
go into a military operation for a quick decision and the military is 
not very much interested in the building up of the country in which 
it operates. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Marquart. Since the Korean military situation is in the 
nature of an impasse at present, and there is at least a prospect of 
the cold war continuing, we are faced with the fact that the 
country in which we are operating cannot be maintained for a 
much longer period of time at a mere bare existence level. The 
people have just been kept alive; they have been doing nothing to 
reestablish themselves; they tend to become disc ontented and so 
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are a fruitful ground for exploitation for Communist philosophies 
Therefore, we have modified the basic concept. We feel that when 
the military situation becomes stabilized to the point where the 
situation will permit, the commander should devote a great deal 
of attention to a marshaling of the resources at his disposal to build 
up the economy of the country. That is for the purpose of fortifying 
the economy in which his forces are operating and further that pro- 
longed operations do not further break down the economy of th: 
country. For these reasons, we do not separate long- and short-rang: 
rehabilitation. 

We say rehabilitation is an end in itself and, therefore, it should 
begin at once. And under this special condition all agencies which 
are constituted to accomplish rehabilitation now or in the future 
begin to operate immediately in order to begin restoration of the econ- 
omy of Korea. In other words, instead of having a short-range plan 
and a long-range plan, we have one plan, and we have the military 
supervising the plan as of now, with the understanding that it will be 
turned over to the selected agency upon termination of hostilities. We 
will, in this manner, avoid the development of an impasse or any period 
of vacuum with consequent loss of efficiency that would result from 
canceling a short-range and initiating a subsequent long-range program. 

The single program can be cut back if the funds are not available 
It just means that the Korean reconstruction to a peacetime norm 
although it is hard to find a peacetime norm for Korea, will be delayed 
But in planning, as long as we are putting in United States aid, it has 
always been our concept that at some time we must see that the aid 
arrives at zero—that we do not perpetuate the input of American funds 


and do nothing except to keep the people alive. The input of goods 
from the use of our aid should decrease after reaching an effective 
peak, and the input of capital construction funds will generate an 
increase in the gross national product of Korea so that it can ulti- 
mately take over. 


POSSIBLE ESTABLISHMENT OF SELF-SUSTAINING ECONOMY 


Mr. Miiuer. You spoke of a peacetime norm. Of course, with a 
war-torn country that has the history of Korea, it is hard, I imagine, 
to talk of any particular time in recent history. Has your thinking 
and does your planning indicate that if we had worldwide peace, 
Korea would be able to have a self-sustaining economy? 

General Marquat. Of course, that depends largely upon the solu- 
tion of unification, but it has the assets, if reconstructed and rehabili- 
tated to become self-supporting to a reasonable degree. 

Mr. Mituer. At the moment, does the lack of access to North 
Korea complicate their economic position very materially? 

General Marquart. It does definitely, because 60 percent of the 
population is in South Korea and about 60 percent of the industrial 
plant is north of the present front line. However, the agricultural 
heart of the country is in the south. 

Mr. Mitier. What about coal and lumber? Did they get coal 
and minerals from North Korea which are cut off now? 

General Marquart. They did. There are somewhat better types of 
coal in North Korea than in South Korea. Of course, to make Korea 
self-sustaining, you have to get industry and agriculture together, and 
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we could get them together, Korea could be near self-sustaining. 
If it is not possible to get them together, you have a more difficult 
roblem. But, so far as feeding itself is concerned, South Korea, 
hich is the rice bowl, historically has always been a net surplus food- 
producing country. But they are a little short of industrial capacity 
n South Korea alone to fully employ the labor force of 60 percent of 
the population of the entire peninsula. 
Mr. Mruter. Do they have sufficient potential food production to 
support the South Korean economy if it were permitted to work? 
General Marquart. Of course, food production has gone down since 
1950 because military operations have destroyed a lot of the rice areas. 
ut in addition to that, deforestation through military operations has 
caused considerable soil erosion, and the irrigation of the farm areas 
has diminished, the result of which has been that there is not as much 
rice produced on the available arable areas as there was before. 
Rehabilitation activities are directed largely toward getting in 
fertilizers and improving production so that Korea can return, not to 
prewar per unit output, but even a better one. 
Do you not think so? 
General HAMBLEN. Yes, sil 











I SEAFOOD 





'SE OF 

Mr. Miuurr. Is seafood an important ite ‘m out there? 

General HAMBLEN. The answer is ‘‘yes,’’ but not under present con- 
ditions. There is plenty of fish available, but all of their fishing boats, 
practically, have been destroyed or have become worn out. And even 
when they get the fish to port, they do not have the ice plants left, 
and their salt beds have pretty well passed out of the picture because 
of the war destruction and failure to care for them. And the trans- 
portation has deteriorated so that they cannot move the fish inland; 
so it becomes surplus at the dock. 

Mr. Miuiuer. But they can draw on fish for food there? 

General HAmMsBuLeNn. Yes. That is a source of food now—dried fish, 
But even that has to have salt with it, and we actually have to import 
salt—not because they have destroyed the salt beds, but they have not 
been able to take care of them. The sea has washed in on them, and 
the dikes are gone. So it becomes a vicious circle, and somewhere 
you have to break it. You have to bring in more fishing vessels, 
more ice plants, repair the salt beds and bring in more salt. 

Fish is the cheapest commodity right now, because they cannot get 
it away from the port. And with the little fishing they can do with 
the small number of vessels fish availability is confined largely to the 
coastal areas. 

One of the things we are trying desperately to do is to increase the 
inland movement of fish by increasing rail shipping, and that is one 
of the things in the UNKRA program so that we could provide the 
Korean Army with fish. They only get fish in the coastal areas now. 

Mr. Miter. Is not that a traditional national product that would 
be very helpful in feeding the troops? 

General HamBsuen. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
General Marquat and General Hamblen. 

General Marquart. Thank you, gentlemen. 

General Hampien. Thank you very much. 
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Fripay, May 22, 1953. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 
LT. GEN. W. B. PALMER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-—4 
BRIG. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, CHIEF, CONTROL OFFICE, G—4 










Amounts available for obligation 








Actual, 1952 | Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 











—— —_—- —_—___——__ | ________+ 


$4, 950, 400,000 | $4, 720, 000, 00K 





Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 858) from 














“Army National Guard’ $168, 300 
““Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps’’. 7, 307, 370 Sg pak 
‘Army training” . 20, 477, 268 
“Chemical service, Army” -_ 69, 482, 662 
“Contingencies of the Army” 80, 075, 000 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Army” 30, 000, 000 
“Engineer service, Army” 1, O01, 289, 982 
“Field exercises, Army” 16, 000, 000 
“Finance service, Army”’ 156, 259, 587 
‘Inter-American relations, Department of the 

Army”’ 388, 000 
“Maintenance and operation, Military Academy” 6, 305, 000 
“Medical and hospital department, Army” 259, 511, 000 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army’’--_-- sa 1, 229, 721, 880 
“Organized Reserves” 35, 017, 651 
“Quartermaster service, Army”’ 1, 556, 677, 695 
“Salaries, Department of the Army” babi 67, 079, 900 
“Signal service of the Army” eddie tess 495,483 471 
“Transportation service, Army”’ J 728, 735, 965 





Transferred to 
‘Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation Board,” pur- 






suant to 31 U. 8. C. 58le Tee é red, OG A octiie di 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administra- 

tien,” pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 630« ; — 531, 837 —283, 213 
“Military personnel, Army,’’ pursuant to Public 





Law 431, 82d Cong 
“Military personnel, Army,”’ pursuant to 66 Stat. 79 
**Military personnel, Army,’’ pursuant to 67 Stat. 16. 
Anticipated transfer to ‘‘Military personnel, Army,”’ 

pursuant to 67 Stat. 16 


—8, 134, 005 





" —50, 000, 000 
—240, 000, 000 






—37, 528, 089 










Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Prior-year balance available 
Balance transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from 


4, 622, 588, 
125, 000, 000 










“Chemical service, Army” 2, 000, 000 data 
“Quartermaster service, Army” 65, 595, 000 
“Signal service of the Army” 19, 000, 000 elites 
Available from subsequent year a 250, 000, 000 abou 
Available in prior year 3 oa _| —250, 000, 000 wt 
Reimbursements from other accounts 102, 323, 423 | 90, 462, 911 85, 469, 000 
Total available for obligation. -_.............-.--- 6, 190, 191, 718 4, 588, 051, 609 4, 805, 469, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year é — 125, 000, 000 - 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for 
administrative reappropriation in subsequent year) .. — 19, 630, 180 —76, 117, 454 | 
Obligations incurred - Siete winks 6, 045, 561, 538 4, 511,934,155 | 4, 805, 469, 000 
Comparative transfer from 






“Procurement and production, Army” 
“Army National Guard”’ 

“Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps” 
“Organized Reserves’’. 


1, 913, 200 






















“Government and Reliefin Occupied Areas, Army’”’- 77, 000 as 
“Maintenance and operation, certain Federal water | 
mains outside District of Columbia”... AS Ne Fe nk) cee dsaea - 
“Local currency operations,’ Japan, Department of | | 
Defense __. Fad a 125, 178, 905 115, 294, 452 | 
Goods and services paid by the Federal Republic of 
Germany as costs of occupation 429, 492, 643 455, 827, 193 
Comparative transfer to | 
“Military personnel, Army” —101, 191, 000 — 101, 941, 000 
‘Research and development, Army” nwithilee —4, 351, 563 —170, 000 | 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Foree”’ won = ai | a. a a ae 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Infor- | | 
mation” | — 300, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation Board” —56, 935 |_....- 
“Surveys, investigations, and research, Geological | 


—4, 490, 705 | 


Survey” 


Total obligations... --. iicipircienitiadeeditid | 6, 508, 969,895 | 4, 982, 326, 000 4, 805, 469, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description | Actual, 1952 | Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1054 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } 





i. Forces and facilities shee babe be Se oa $1, 634, 669, 031 $780, 009, 625 | $824, 763, 000 
2. Training ae 72, 208, 724 72, 146, 000 72, 980, 000 
Command and management | 147, 416, 335 149, 257, 000 | 137, 000, 000 
4. Supply distribution system -- | 1,731, 653, 613 1, 430, 029, 464 3 000 
Armywide services 4 aa | 202, 974, 635 150, 047, 000 92, 000 
6. Meaical care 273, 222, 555 152, 673, 000 76, 000 
7. Establishmentwide activities | 169, O89, 399 , 000 
&. Military personnel procurement . \ 11, 301, 618 9, 710, 000 
9. Transportation services _ -. 851, 988, 269 892. 000, 000 
10. Civilian components ; 30, 209, 773 $6, 721, 000 
11. Industrial mobilization 37, 413, 829 20, 514, 000 
12. Installation support : 5 1, 244, 498, 691 1, 913. 000. 000 
Total direct obligations. ae , 6, 406, 646, 472 4, 891, 863, O89 4, 720, 000, 000 
ORLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMPURSEMENTS FROM 


OTHER ACCOUNTS 





1. Forces and facilities be 2, 474, 375 626, 000 
Training ‘ 150, 000 150, 000 
Command and management 2. 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 

4. Supply distribution system 19, 972, 245 16, 867, 536 11, 272, 000 
Armywide services 350, 000 219, 000 

6. Medieal care 47, 545 41, 726, 000 39, 160, 000 
Establishmentwide activities 1, 371, 55 838, 000 2, 200, 000 
lransportation services 21, 5 8, 142, 000 6, 942, 000 

10, Civilian components 33, 539 
11. Industrial mobilization 500, 000 500, 000 
12. Installation support 7, 19, 881, 461 22, 900, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 102, 323, 423 90, 462, 911 85, 469, 000 
Total obligations J 6, 508, 969, 895 4, 982, 326, 000 4, 805, 469, 000 


Mr. Forp., General Honnen, I believe the next testimony from the 
Department of the Army is in reference to the appropriation “Main- 
tenance and operations.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, we are now prepared to begin discus- 
sions on the appropriation, “Maintenance and operations, Army.” 
The funds recumated for the appropriation are used for maintaining 
and operating the Army Establishment, worldwide. Funds are in- 
clndlad for the procurement of organizational equipment and sup- 
plies, training of troops, operation of major headquarters, procure- 
ment of repair parts, maintenance and rebuild of equipment, cargo 
transportation, medical care, and for repairs, utilities, and other serv- 
ices at Army installations. It is one of the largest of the Army ap- 
propriations and involves the greatest variety of activities. 

For fiscal year 1954 the amount being requested for this appro- 
priation is $4,720 million, which is 33.3 percent of the total estimated 
direct obligations for the budget year. This amount represents a de- 
crease of $172 million from the estimated obligations for fiscal year 
1953 and nearly $1.7 billion less than fiscal year 1952. 

Of the total amount being requested for maintenance and opera- 
tions, approximately $4.1 billion is included in the 6 budget programs 
which are concerned directly with logistic services eal tauilation 
support. The other 6 budget programs account for the remaining 
$600 million of the total request, and cover such activities as training, 
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command, and management, armywide services, establishmentwide 
activities, military personnel procurement, and maintenance support 
for the Army Reserve components. We have prepared the presenta- 
tion of this appropriation in a manner which brings together into 
five groups those budget programs which are related, either by the 
nature of the activities involved or because they come under the gen- 
eral supervision of a particular staff agency. The order of grouping 
and presentation which we propose to follow is: 

Group I—Logistic services and support : 

Introductory Statement: OAC of S, G4. 
Budget program 1100: Forces and facilities (less budget proj- 
ect 1140) 
Budget program 1400: Supply distribution system. 
Budget program 2100: Transportation services. 
Budget program 1600: Medical care. 
Budget Program 2300: Industrial mobilization. 
Group 1I—Training and field exercises : 
Introductory statement: OAC of S, G-3. 
Budget program 1200: Training. 
Budget project 1140: Special field exercises. 
Group I1I-—Command activities and personnel procurement : 
Introductory statement: OAC of S, G-1. 
Budget program 1300: Command and management. 
Budget program 1900: Military personnel procurement. 

Group IV—Civilian components, armywide and establishmentwide 
activities : 

Introductory ramon Office, Chief, Budget Division. 
Budget program 2200: Civilian components. 

Budget program 1500: rene wide services. 

Budget program 1700: Establishmentwide activities. 

Group V—Installation support costs: 

Introductory statement: OAC of S, G-4. 
Budget program 2900: Installation support. 

Gentlemen, may I present Lt. Gen. W. B. Palmer, Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-4, who will initiate the discussion on the first group of 
budget programs. 

LOGISTIC SERVICES AND SUPPORT 


Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, General Palmer ? 

General Patmer. Gentlemen, my principal purpose in making a 
brief introductory statement at this point is to explain that as ‘the 
Army’s Assistant Chief of Staff for Logistics, usually called G4, I 
am the officer who is responsible for supervising all ees supply 
programs and for directing and controlling the seven Army technical 
services which administer them. I am dee eply sensible of my respon- 
sibility for the proper and judicious use of the vast sums of money you 
find it necessary to appropriate in the present troubled condition of 
the world. 

Roughly, 87 percent of the maintenance and operations appropria- 
tion is for the current logistic support of the Army. This 87 percent, 
aggregating approxim: ately $4.1 billion, provides not only for the nor- 
mal “house kee} ing” costs of our peacetime forces but also for the sup- 





port of combat units in Korea and for supplies and services furnished 
to the Republic of Korea Army. 

The logistics portion of the maintenance and operations appropria- 
tion, which we are now considering, contains funds for the purchase 
of all supplies and equipment for troops in training and in combat, 
other than food and clothing and major items of Army “hardware.” 
It pays for the storage, issue, and repair of all Army supplies and 
equipment and for the transportation of them to troop units in the 
United States and overseas. It provides for the operation of military 
ports and other transportation facilities; for all radio, telegraph, 
telephone, and other communications services required by the Army: 
and for medical care furnished military personnel and authorized 
dependents. It pays for the operation, maintenance, and repair of 
posts, camps, and stations where troops are presently sts itioned = 
also for the maintenance of inactive installations which we will 1 
quire in the event of mobilization. It defrays the overhead costs of 
Government-owned arsenals and other manufacturing facilities; the 
cost of maintenance and repair of standby plants; the operating costs 
of procurement offices and market centers and other expenses in con 
nection with cataloging, standardization, and industrial mobilization. 

The amount of money required to support these varied and expen 
sive activities depends largely on the size of the Army and the demands 
of combat. I am determined to hold these costs to the lowest levels 
which will give us an efficient Army. No one who has to sweat day 
after day with the problem of how to provide the essentials for com 
bat, the bare essentials to preserve this country from hostile aggres- 
sion, could possibly be complacent about any waste or unnecessary 
luxury in the Anmy Establishment. The mere cost of insuring sur 
vival is so great that one can justify nothing which does not contribute 
to effectiveness in combat. I would not attempt to do so. 

I am sure that mistakes are made, and that I will make mistakes. 
With our efforts spread into five continents, something is always going 
wrong before you know it. The continuous turnover of short-term 
personnel, and the even more rapid turnover in the actual battle zone, 
accentuate the difficulties of our great dispersion. I welcome from any 
source suggestions which will increase the effectiveness of our expen 
ditures and reduce waste in our operations. 

This budget was originally prepared before I took over my duties. 
I have taken part in the revision of the estimates now before you 
and it seems to me that they do in fact represent the minimum amounts 
required to assure the proper logistical support of your Army. 

It is difficult to compare this budget with the obligations incurred 
in prior years, because this budget includes additional costs for Ko- 
rean troops and also provides for expenses in Germany and Japan 
which have previously been paid by those governments. I hope these 
new burdens will not obscure some significant decreases in the unit 
cost of our operations which are reflected in the revised estimates. 
When you go into the details of these “Maintenance and Operations” 
estimates, evidence will appear in many places of economies achieved 
by better management. During fiscal year 1953 the Army reduced the 
total floor area of active installations by 23 million square feet. This 
resulted from the complete closing of certain installations and re- 
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ductions in the active portions of others. A further reduction of 21 
million square feet of active floor area is now under way. In addition, 
during fiscal year 1954, we plan to close five major training installa- 
tions and two other minor installations. As a result of these actions, 
an average of approximately 27 million square feet of inactive floor 
space will be maintained in fiscal year 1953. This figure will rise 
to 54 million square feet in fiscal year 1954. 

I must note one element of the reduction in cost which may, in the 
long run, not mean a real economy. The estimate before you in- 
cludes only $5 million for the deferred maintenance program. This 
will take care of certain critical projects but will leave an estimated 
$100 million backlog still to be accomplished. 


LABOR SERVICE UNITS 


There is one item of cost, which runs through various parts of the 
bill, about which I would like to speak especially. The estimates for 
personnel contain a total of almost $34 million to pay for members 
of the Army’s civilian labor service units in Europe and approximately 
$40 million for the Korean service corps. 

We have had labor service units in Europe ever since World War IT. 
They have heretofore been paid from the Deutschemark budget fur- 
nished by the German Government. The estimated cost of a total 
man-year strength of about 29,000 is included in the Army budget for 
fiscal year 1954. This includes approximately 5,000 man-years for 
units in France and 24,000 man-years for German units. We can- 
not at this time estimate how much, if any, of the costs of the German 
units will be met from the German contribution to the support of 
our occupation forces. This is still subject to negotiation with the 
German Government. These units are organized, uniformed com- 
panies, attached to United States Army commands. Some of them 
are auxiliary units to our medical services; some are auxiliary to our 
engineer troops; some are auxiliary to our signal troops; some are 
guard companies which guard our depots and installations. 

Mr. Mitier. You say they are uniformed. What uniform do they 
wear? Do they wear our uniform or the uniform of some foreign 
country # 

General Parmer. The last time I saw them, they were wearing the 
regular uniform that our soldiers wear, dyed black. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, it is a distinctive uniform? 

General Parmer. For the labor-service units; yes, sir. They can be 
identified immediately by their uniforms as being a labor-service unit. 

Mr. Mriter. But they are not identified with any particular na- 
tionality? 

General Parmer. At one time they wore a little shoulder patch 
or pin of some kind which identified their nationality. A great many 
of them were Poles, and a great many more were from the Baltic 
countries, and they had very great pride in their national origin. 
They were not Germans and did not want to be identified as Germans 
by anybody. In fact they blamed the Germans for the position. they 
had put them in. This was shortly after the war. § they were 
identified by some little badge to indicate their country. 





KOREAN SERVICE CORPS 


General Parmer. The Korean service corps has an authorized 
strength of 100,000 men. Its principal function is to handle and trans- 
port supplies in combat areas where the terrain is such that a large 
portion of all supplies, including ammunition, must be carried to the 
front on the backs of men. 

If we lost the labor-service units or the Korean service corps we 
would be forced to use United States soldiers to do the same work, and 
the difference in cost per man is impressive. The annual cost of labor- 
service units averages $1,150 per man; the average for the Korean 
service corps is $400 per man. 

Our plan at this point was to introduce General Colglazier, Chief 
of our Control Office, who is on my right, and who is in immediate 
charge of all G-4+ budget estimates, and Brigadier General Cotulla, 
Chief of our Requirements Division, who is director of program 1100, 
forces and facilities, the first major logistics program of this appro- 
priation. The plan was that General Cotulla would go into the details. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


RENTAL OF HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Does your department have jurisdiction over the housing 
facilities at Army installations which are rented to civilians? 

General Patmer. Yes, we have general jurisdiction over all housing 
on the military reservations. 

Mr. Forp. The first 2 years I was a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations I was on the Civil Functions Subcommittee. We 
on that subcommittee found that in the various Corps of Engineer 
installations they had housing facilities provided civilians where very 
unrealistic rentals were chi arged the occupants. Our subcommittee 
pursued the matter for sever: al years and I think was quite instru- 
mental in bringing about the adoption of Bureau of the Budget Order 
No. 54, I think it was, which went into effect July 1, 1952, which 
provided that there should be a reappraisal of the rentals and hoped 
for increases in the rental rates. 

I do not suppose you have a first-hand knowledge of the situation 
under your jurisdiction, but I should like to have a representative 
from your office be able to give us, later on, some picture of what 
actually has taken place in those units under your command. 

General Paumer. Colonel Carter will take that up. He appears 
later on a part of this appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


INSTALLATION CLOSINGS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any additional data to support the state- 
ments made on page 3, General Palmer, ran you point out that in 
ce 


fiscal year 1953 the Army reduced the total floor area of active installa- 
tions by 23 million square feet ? 
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General Patmer. Yes, sir. That is a rather large tabulation whic} 
I can submit for the record. 

Mr. Foro. I think it would be helpful to submit it for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Planning for installation closing as of May 12, 19453 


Square feet— 

installation | Square feet—instal- 

closed com- lation partially 

pletely dur- | closed during fiscal 
ing fiscal year 1953 
year 1953 


Square feet 
installation 
in process 
of partial 

closing fiscal 

year 1953-54 


Square feet— 
In process 
of complete 
closing fiscal 
year 1953-54 


1) (3 (4) 


Camp McCoy 6, 277, 000 

Camp Edwards 5, 030, 000 

Camp Cook 5, TOL, 000 

Fo sawton 1, 426, 000 

Camp Drum 1 4, 395, 000 

Fort Hancock 

Fort Custer 

Fort Huachuca 

Fort (Worden and Flagler 

Indiantown Gap 

Battery Cone, Va 

Camp Roberts 800, 00K 
Camp Wood (Monmouth 225, OK 
Pasco (Engineer depot 517, 000 
Westfield AG Depot 83, 000 
Camp Rucker 3, 000, 000 
Camp Atterbury 2, 000, 000 


Total, square feet 7, 008, 000 5, 821, 000 3, , 625, 000 
5, 821, 000 


otal closed 2 829. 000 Col. land Col. 2 
Total in process 20, 401, 600 Col. 3 and Col. 4 


Grand total 3, 230, 600 
ept fors r ning activities 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any further information for fiscal year 
1954 along the same line? I notice you plan to close 5 major training 
installations and 2-other minor installations. 

General Patmer. Those have not yet been approved, Mr. Chairman. 
I think it would be premature to give the exact figures until we get 
approval at the secretarial level of the actual closing. We expect to 
reach a utilization rate of 88 percent of our space. We know that in 
order to do that, with the reduction in troop strength, we are going 
to have to close this many stations. However, as you know, there 
is always some careful study and consideration necessary before the 
exact stations are announced, 

Mr. Forp. I can understand the reasons for not submitting that 
information for the record here. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forp. On page 4 of your statement you speak about $5 million 
for the deferred maintenance program. What is the amount of the 
deferred maintenance program and what does it entail ? 

General Parmer. The deferred maintenance program entails such 
repairs as the putting on of a new roof to a building. For instance, 
you have minor repairs, such as the repairing of a shingle or patch- 
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ing a place where it is leaking. Every so often, however, you have 
to put on a new roof. Those major repairs to buildings or to struc 
tures which we have been unable to do, is what is involved. 

The amount of $5 million does not enable us to make a great deal of 
major repair to our plant. We estimate that the amount of deferred 
major repairs of that type will be about $100 million. In other words, 
the buildings are deteriorating unduly, really, through lack of being 
kept in the best possible condition. 

Mr. Forp. Has this been an accumulating deferred maintenance 
program ¢ 

General CovreLazier. If I may answer that, it has been an accumu 
lative program dating back for several years, Mr. Chairman. One o1 
two large increments were done in 1951 and 1952. But the total pro 
gram has not been materially reduced since then. 

The $100 million which General Palmer spoke of is a conservative 
estimate based upon actual surveys. The types of deferred main 
tenance are spelled out by exact de finition. 

In addition to what General Palmer mentioned, there is the mat 
er, for example, of the old wiring in buildings which for safety and 
economy should be replaced in its entirety. It was on the basis of the 
survey of these types of items that we generated this $100 million 
figure. 

Mr. Mituier. Let me ask you a question there. The $100 million 
figure was for what period of time ? 

General CoieLazrer. That is the accumulated deferred maintenance 
which has not been done. In other words, it is a net figure. 

Mr. Mitvier. As of what year? 

General CoLciazier. As of the present, s 

Mr. Mitzer. Do I understand that in order to put all of your mili 
tary installations on a current basis so far as proper upkeep is con- 
cerned it would take $100 million ? 

General Coreiazrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Is that figure increasing every year, or is it less than 
it was before these major items you spoke of were taken care of a 
couple of years ago? 

General Corerazter. In the 2 years preceding 1953, it had decreased. 
During the period of 1951 and 1952 it had decreased due to the ap- 
propriated amounts for this particular purpose. 

Mr. Mitier. What did that amount to, roughly ? 

General Coreiazter. I will have to get that for you, sir. 

General Honnen. I think we have that here. 

Mr. Miter. It would seem to me that with the millions and mil 
lions of dollars of investment in buildings and utilities in similar in- 
stallations there should be an annual appropriation for continued 
maintenance, and that that would be tlie economical way to handle it. 
If that were done, as I understand your report, in order to even get 
caught up to the immediate requirements it would take $100 million. 

General Coreiazier. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. And then there would be an annual requirement to 
be funded continuously thereafter. 

General Cove.azier. Mr. Miller, we have that annual amount funded 
now in the recurring maintenance cost. 


$1451—53—pt. 1——40 





Mr. Mitxer. That would mean the painting and the normal re- 
pairs; but you do not include these items in that. 

General Core.azier. That is correct, sir. By doing this deferred 
maintenance you would reduce future costs. 

Mr. Mitter. Of course. You would also reduce the eventual major 
loss or damage. 

General Coue.azier. That is right. 

Mr. Mintzer. It would seem to me that a businesslike approach 
would be to provide annual maintenance funds which need not neces- 
sarily be spent in that particular year. We should have a figure 
which would provide the necessary financing over a long period of 
time, to give those funds which are necessary, so that ‘when there 
begins to ‘be a serious loss or dam: uge it could be stopped. 

General Corerazier. Mr. Miller, due to the extraordinary demands 
in the other areas, such as major procurement and other costs, the 
estimates have been held down to the barest minimum in this par- 
ticular area 

Mr. Mutter. I can fully understand the reason for it. I suppose 
during World War II there were a lot of major things where there 
was not time or personnel to attend to them, However, this com- 
mittee is primarily interested in economy, and it is all too well known 
that sometimes a few dollars to stop a leak will save many hundreds 
of dollars in replacements later on. 

From what we hear of the overall policy we may be on an extended 
military operation for years to come. I for one would approve a pro- 
gram which could be set up for what would be needed to economically 
place our holdings on a sufficiently maintained basis to meet the re- 
quirements of the long haul, and then to budget each year for the 
annual expense, so that there would not be these periods of rushing 
to catch up with something that should go on from year to year. 

General Honnen. Mr. Miller, in furtherance of General Col- 
glazier’s comments on the survey made in 1951, the total cost of the 
program for a 4-year period from 1951 forward would be $185 
million. ‘Twenty-five million dollars was appropriated in 1951 for 
this purpose, and for the same requirement in 1952 $52 million was 
set aside. We were unable to get money into the 1953 program. 
Now we are asking for $5 million in this year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Mittrr. Do you contemplate a particul: ir list of expenditures 
for this $5 million, or is it just a token ? 

General Core.azier. It is a token for the highest priority projects. 
Mr. Miller. 

General Honnen. We are very anxious to keep this program alive, 
since we feel that it is a very sound and necessary one. 

Mr. Mirrer. As I have mentioned, it seems to me there should be 
an annual program from now on. The only thing is that, like any 
maintenance program, if you start it too far back it is defeating its 
own purpose; whereas if it were on a current basis it would be the 
most efficient and economical way to handle it. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Are these allocations out of your maintenance and oper- 
ation funds an administrative decision? After all, your appropria- 
tion is in a lump sum. How do you decide whether or not you will 
take $25 million, such as you had in fiscal year 1951, for that purpose 





General Cote.Azier. This program, Mr. Chairman, must consist 
of specific projects. Unlike the day-to-day maintenance, where a 
lump sum is funded to an installation, the deferred maintenance must 
be for specific projects. The amount apportioned for this particular 
type of work is controlled very closely by the Department of the Army 
and also is apportioned and control placed on it, I believe, by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if the Congress should appropriate 
the full amount requested for maintenance and operation in fiscal 
year 1954 can you give a definite assurance that $5 million will be 
spent for deferred maintenance during that fiscal year ? 

General Cove.azier. Yes, sir. We would ask for and expect to 
secure an apportionment of $5 million for ‘deferred maintenance 
projects. 

Mr. Forp. But the Bureau of the Budget if it so desired could in- 
crease it or decrease it? In other words, there is no specific earmark- 
ing in the bill? 

General CoreLazier. Not in the appropriation as such. It is an 
administrative control. 

Mr. Forp. We would assume on the basis of the justifications that 
$5 million would be so allocated. 

General Coteiazier. That is correct, sir. 


CHANGES IN REVISED ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. According to the justifications in this budget the total 
of $4,720 million is requested for “Maintenance and operations.” The 
original budget submitted January 9, 1953, called for $3,999,504,000 
for maintenance and operations. Can you give us in broad outline 
the difference between the two budget figures ¢ 

General Core.azirr. Mr. Chairman, in speaking of 4.7 billion you 
are covering the entire maintenance and oper: ation ap propriation. 
In the logistic s area you will find when we go into each of the budget 
programs the influence of, one, the change | to provide for, continua- 
tion of the Korean war and, two, equipping and maintenance of the 
increased ROK forces. These will show up in varying degrees within 
each of the budget programs. For example, budget program 1100, 
forces and facilities, which provides, among other things, fortific: ation 
materials, is considerably increased by virtue of those « changes that I 
have mentioned, Transportation, budget program 2100, is materially 
increased due to the cost of sending supplies to Korea. 

These things we will point out to you in detail in connection with 
each budget program. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the increased is based, one, on the build- 
up of the Korean ROK forces and, two, budgeting of the cost of the 
Korean war ? 

General Coteiazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And third, I presume, there is a reflection in here of 
the costs that were formerly handled by yen and the deutschemark ¢ 

General Coretazrer. They also appeared before in the printed 
budget to which you referred, sir, so that would not be a difference 
as between that budget and this one. 

Mr. Forp. Can you at this point, even though it will appear in each 
item as we go along in maintenance and operation, include a break- 
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down as to how you arrived at the overall increase in maintenance and 
operation in the original budget and the revised budget ? 

General Coreiazier. Yes, sir, we can furnish that to you. Actually 
that gross increase will be more than the difference between the two 
because there is an offset of some savings. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECAPTTULATION OF ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. This chart which has been submitted seems to answer 
that inquiry, and I think it should be put into the record at this 
point. ; 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Department of the Army, recapitulation of maintenance and operations, Army, revised 
1953-54 estimated obligations 


Estimated 

obligations, 

printed bud- 
get, 1954 


Estimated 

Actual obliga-| obligations, 

tions, 1952 printed bud- 
get, 1955 


Revised esti- 
mated obli- 
gations, 1953 


Revised esti 
mated obli 
| gations, 1954 


Maintenance and operations 
Obligations $6, 5 5 $5 791, 845 |$4, 982. 000 |$4, 086, 504, 000 |$4, 805, 469, On 
Direct obligations " ' 5, 791, 845 | 4, 891, O89 |: , 504, 000 000, 006 
Reimbursement 2, . 000, 000 90, 911 , 000, 000 5, 469, 00 
total 
Obligations , O36, . 108, 048 780, , 000 372, 403, £ 825, 389, 000 
Direct obligations , 63 633, 673 . , 625 371,7 24, 763, OO 
Reimbursements 2, 1 7 474, 375 , 375 626, 001 
1200 total 
Obligations 7: ; 7, 316, 886 2, , 000 : y 3, 130, 000 
Direct obligations i ; 77, 166, 886 2, , 000 ¥ ) 2, 980, 000 
Reimbursements 150, 000 , 000 150, 006 
1300 total 
Obligations : ’ , 669, 920 . 757, 000 < ‘ 38, 500, 001 
Direct obligations 7 , 33 , 169, 920 9, 257, 000 : E 37, 000, 00% 
Reimbursements ‘ , 500, 000 . , 000 . . , 500, 00 
1400 total 
Obligations , 625, 8 ‘ , 777, 166 . i; , 000 , 208, ‘ J , 032, 000 
Direct obligations l, . , 909, 630 ; , 029, 464 . , 314, , 760, 000 
Reimbursements ‘ 245 , 867, 536 sy , 536 i! . , 272, OO 
1500 total 
Obligations 2 J , 370, 611 150, , 000 28, a 25, 611, OO 
Direct obligations 2, 974, , 020, 611 150, , 000 28, ¥ 125, 392, 00+ 
Reimbursements 309, 350, 000 , 000 Y 219, 000 
1600 total 
Obligations B20, 7 2: , 108, 644 399, 000 ’ ,§ | 202, 736, 001 
Direct obligations 273, 222, 55s , 840, 555 52, 673, 000 4 j 3 576, 000 
Reimbursement 7, 545, 675 263, , 726, 000 . . 39, 160, 000 
1700 total 
Obligations 7 , 962. , 255, 000 261, . 247, 784, 000 
Direct obligations f , 124, , 417, 000 259, 534, 245, 584, 000 
Reimbursement ,371, 55 R38, 38, 000 = ‘ 2, 200, 000 
1800 total 
Obligations 0 
Direct obli 0 
Reimbursement 0 
1900 total 
Obligations x01, , 500, 000 9, E m , 000 
Direct obligations < ; , 600, 000 A. Y 4 , 000 
Reimbursement 0 0 
2,100 total 
Obligations ‘ 5 , 070, 506 : y F , 000 898, 
Direct obligations 5 26 », 928, 506 s 579, , 000 | 892, 
Reimbursement l 204 142, 000 ; L i , 000 6, § 
? 200) tot al 
Obligations 145,315 34, 723, 824 30, \ 37, 724, 000 36, 
Direct obligations 3 : 34, 690, 285 30, . 37, 724, 000 | 36, 
Reimbursement 33, 5 33, 33, 536 0 
2,300 total 
Obligations 123, 627 26, 548, 27: 23, 352, 2h, , 000 21, 
Direct obligations 37, 413, R2¢ 26, 048, 27; 22, \ > , 000 | 20, 
Reimbursement 709, 7§ 500, ; , 000 
2,900 total | 
Obligations , 251, 530, , 40, , 253, ,000 | 935, 
Direct obligations , 498, 691 , 658,624 | 1,047,371, 439 , 992,000 | 913, 
Reimbursement 031, 574 , 881, 461 19, 881, 461 | . 000 | 22, 


i 
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Mr. Forp. Do you have any more questions? 
Mr. Miuuex. I do not think so. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Turspay, May 26, 1953. 
Forces AND FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. L. E. COTULLA, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, G—4 

BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, COMPTROLLER, QMC 

LT. COL. C. A. HIBBERT, SUPPLY CONTROL AND BUDGET BRANCH, 
REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, G—4 

MILLARD C. WEST, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS 

MAJ. L. D. K. MARTIN, MATERIEL DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF 
CHEMICAL OFFICER 

COL. J. V. RATHBONE, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
SECTION, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

LT. COL. R. J. WILSON, SUPPLY MANAGEMENT BRANCH, REQUIRE- 
MENTS DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

H. S. ZARETZKY, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

J. T. JACKSON, BUDGET OFFICE, SUPPLY AND PROCUREMENT DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

COL. J. B. CLEARWATER, CHIEF, MEMORIAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Forp. We will take up first this afternoon the appropriation 
“Maintenance and operations, activity 1100, forces and facilities.” 

We should insert at this point in the record the charts on pages 10 
and 12 of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Revised esti-| Revised esti- 
c i se 
Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Project and subproject vear 1952 


110 Procurement of troop supplies $1, 539, 978, 735 | $671, 927,625 | $682, 032, 000 
120 Operation of forces 71, 545, 783 91, S51, 000 125, 381, 000 
] Field training supplies (634. 737 (622, 000) (381, 000) 
124 Petroleum oil and lubricants (66, 672, 026) (75, 105, 000) 75, 000, 000) 

1126 Other operational activities (4, 239, 025) (16, 124, 000) (50, 000, 000) 
130 Disposition of remains 9, 204, 682 6, 112, 000 4, 640, 000 

140 Special field exercises 13, 939, 826 10, 119, 000 12, 710, 000 
141 Department of the Army, directed exercises (10, 741, O89 (5, 968, 440 (7, 710, 000) 
142 Local command and technical service exercises (3, 197, 837) 4, 150, 560 5. 000, 000) 


Total direct obligations 1, 634, 669, 031 780, 009, 625 24, 763, 000 
Reimbursable activities 


Revised Revised 

Actual fiscal estimate, estimate, 

year 1952 fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Item 


otal reimbursable obligations ‘ $2, 142, 770 $474, 375 $626, 000 
Source of reimbursements: Chemical Corps 2, 142, 77( 474, 375 626, 000 
)bligations by objects 


08 Supplies and materials weaehbe 219, 272 47, 437 62, 442 
09 Equipment hia , 923, 4! 26, 93) 563, 558 
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Mr. Forp. General Honnen, will you introduce the first witness, 
please ? 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Genera! 
Cotulla, of the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4 for pro 
curement and services and requirements, who has an opening statement 
to make. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, General Cotulla ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Corut.a. This program is used principally for the pro- 
curement of organizational equipment not included in the appropria 
tion “Procurement and production, Army,” and of miscellaneous troop 
supplies of a widely varied nature. Such items as cement, lumber, 
and other construction materials, gas masks, cold-weather clothing, 
food for animals, costs of the Korean Service Corps and other labor 
service units, costs for purchase and rotation of petroleum stocks, and 
disposition of remains, are typical of the supplies and services pro 
cured in this program. A summary of the projects and amounts re- 
quested in the program, is shown on page 10 of the books before you 

Generally speaking, this program for fiscal year 1954 represents a 
consumption budget based on continuation of the Korean war through 
out the year. Additionally, it provides for initial equipment and com 
bat maintenance of the augmentation of the Republic of Korea forces 
recently authorized. 

It will be noted that except for the Quartermaster and Chemical 
Corps, all technical service estimates have been reduced from fiscal] 
year 1953. This has been accomplished through improved supply 
techniques and objectives, and reductions in numerous replacement 
factors. The increased requirements for the Quartermaster and 
Chemical Corps requests are required for equipping and supporting 
the additional Republic of Korea troops and to the costs of the Korean 
Service Corps, previously budgeted in other appropriations. 

In order to arrive at the requirements for the many miscellaneous 
items included in this program, categories of items were selected 
within the individual technical services, and analyses made of con- 
sumption history, current inventories and undelivered items of the 
material in each. These studies were reviewed with the objective of 
drawing down excess inventories where possible, to meet consump- 
tion demands. Only in those cases where inventories and material on 
order are inadequate to meet estimated demands and to maintain pre- 
scribed stock levels, have fund requests been included in this estimate. 

If you will please refer to the program summary, found on page 10 
of your books, you will note that in fiscal year 1952 the cost was 
$1,634,669,000. This was reduced in the fiscal year 1953 estimate to 
$780,009,000, since the establishment of supply levels to maintain 
the expanding Army, had largely been met in fiscal year 1952. The 
amount of $824,763,000, which I am requesting for fiscal year 1954 is 
approximately 5 percent more than the fiscal year 1953 estimate, and 
as stated before, is essentially for consumption requirements. The 
continuation of the Korean war accounts for approximately 55 per- 
cent of the amount. I consider it to be the minimum dollar figure 
with which to provide the supplies and services for the maintenance 
of operational efficiency within the scope of this activity. 
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Program 1100 consists of 7 segments, the first of which is project 
1110, “Procurement of troop supplies,” in the amount of $682 million; 
this is found on page 13 of your books. This project contains the re- 
quirement for various minor types of organizational equipment and 
for Active Army, the civilian components, and the Republic of 
Korea Army.. It contains also a requirement for printing in the 
anil of $2,942,000. This is the portion of the printing bill directly 
chargeable to this program under the performance-budget concept. 
Printing as a whole will be discussed in detail by the Adjutant General 
at a subsequent hearing. At that time, the details of the printing 
requirement in this project will also be covered. 

Now, if it meets with your approval, I would like to go through the 
1100 program of each of the technical services. They have been ar- 
ranged in the book in the order in which they appear. 


INCREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Before you do that, d have some general questions. 

At this point, the figure of $780,009,625 should be shown as the 
estimated obligations for fiscal year 195%. The original estimate for 
fiscal year 1954, in the budget submitted January 9, 1953, under the 
eae “Forces and facilities” was $371,770,500. The revised budget, 

resently before us, calls for an appropriation of $824,763,000. Give 
is, in general, the reason for the rather sizable increase in the presently 
proposed budget in comparison to the one originally submitted. 

General CoruLia. Yes, sir. The increase is due to two things. One 
sa provision during the fiscal year 1954 for the combat consumption 
ncident to the Korean operations which has not been provided here- 
tofore and was not contemplated in the submission of the January 
) budget figure. There was no combat consumption in that budget 
for fiscal year 1954. 

The other main element of the increase is in the added support both 
n initial equipment and support for the augmentation of the ROK 
Army which was recently authorized. 

Colonel Hiszerr. We have for procurement of troop supplies for 
the additional maintenance of divisions under project 1110 $10,104,- 
000. The increased cost of the Korean service budget is $33,876,000. 

Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, can you give us a breakdown of the 
basis for the increase of this present budget over the original 1954 
estimate? Show the additional cost of financi ing the Korean war dur- 
ing fiscal year 1954 and the cost of augmenting the ROK forces. 

General Coruna. Yes, sir; we will do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The basis for the increase of program 1100, “Forces and facilities, maintenance 
ind operations, Army, appropriation,” of the present budget over the original 
fiscal year 1954 estimate with respect to financing the Korean war during fiscal 
year 1954 and the augmentation of the ROK Army, was a directive to the Army 
from the Secretary of Defense, dated April 3, 1953, which referenced decisions 
to the National Security Council. Provision was made for financing combat 
in Korea through the entire fiscal year at substantially the current rate of 
combat and for a buildup of the ROK army. 

Of the overall amount of 2.5 billion set forth by the Secretary of the Army as 
the amount added for partial eer ing of these requirements $453 million appears 
is an increase under P-1100, ““Maintainance and operations, Army, appropriation.” 


To develop the additional cost, it was necessary to revise the factors used in 
arriving at the original estimates, such as troop strengths and deployments and, 
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of course, requirements of many items were computed at combat-replacement 
rates rather than on peacetime consumption rates. 

The following tabulation reflects the comparisons of differences within program 
1100: 
Original budget A _ $371, 777, 500 
Revised budget _ 824, 763, 000 
ROKA augmentation ; 159, 970, 312 
\dded cost for financing Korean combat fiscal year 1954_-_--~- 452, 985, 500 


REDUCTION IN EXCESS INVENTORIES 


Mr. Forp. In the budget before us, according to your statement, 
there is contemplated the reducing of some excess inventories that 
have been built up in the past. Do you have any idea just how much 
drawing down will take place? 

General Corut.a. I could not assess a dollar value to that. That 
is a continuing sort of affair. We constantly review these stocks and, 
wherever possible, the added demands of consumption in Korea have 
been absorbed and no funds have been requested, when we found our 
selves in a temporary overstockage position. That is the reason I 
made the statement that this is in general a consumption budget. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any general questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. I have 1 or 2. Let me see if I understand what you are 
asking for ia the way of funds. What is your revised budget esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1954? 

General CoruLua. $824.763,000. 


REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Srxes. What was the original estimate which was submitted 
earlier in the year? 

General Coruna. $371,770,000. 

Mr. Stxes. And the difference is occasioned, I believe you said, by 
the inclusion of items for the Korean war. 

General Corutia. Yes, sir 

Mr. Srxes. Now, will you explain briefly the very material differ 
ence between the figure for fiscal year 1954 without the Korean war 
item and the figures for fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1952? How did you 
manage to make the significant drop in maintenance and operations 
which is shown there? 

General Corutia. If I may, I would like to have Colonel Hibbert 
answer that question. 

Colonel Hisserr. Sir, in fiscal year 1952, if you will note, the total 
obligations were $1,634,669,000 as compared with an estimate of 
$780,009,000 for 1953. In 1953 we were on the buildup, constantly 
building, and at the same time we were losing quite a lot of stuff due 
to the fact that we were shifting back and forth in all lines, which 
necessitated a great deal of recomputation in the element of supply. 
The pipeline was also being filled at the time; whereas in 1953 we 
were having the more stable type of operations which in essence 
determine more or less the consumption budget. That is, we did not 
move too far forward and we did not move too far back. It was 
simply a matter of constantly supplying that which was being con- 
sumed in the line as well as building up such training elements as we 
had. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is that what accounted for the further reduction in the 
amount of the original appropriation for fiscal year 1954 as compared 
with 1953 ¢ 

Colonel Hissert. At that point we went te to an entirely peace- 
time budget. I presume you refer to the January 9 figure of $371,- 
770,000. We went down to a complete budget for peace, which 
meant that we had the redeployment of certain elements of troops 
from Korea back to Japan and other places. It meant virtually the 
elimination of the major portion of the supply line to Korea, and it 
provided only limited training within the training activities embraced 
in this program, because of the fact we had so many people who were 
well trained back from Korea 

Mr. Sixes. What is the amount of the fiscal 1954 budget for the 
Korean war? 

Colonel Hisserr. Before the Korean war or the January 9 budget 
we had $371,770,000. That was, of course, before the augmentation of 
the ROK forees which, of course, is part of the Korean war. 


ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sikes. Does this give you the money which you teel is actu: al'y 
required for maintenance and operations during fiscal year 1954, 
is it true that there are postponements and deletions which may in 
subsequent years have a weakening effect on the military structure / 

Colonel Hisserr. I understand you refer to the $371 million, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Hinserr. We felt the $371 million would be adequate only 
if there were no unforeseen factors which would come up at that time 
just as they came up here. We felt it was a quite austere budget 
that it provided absolutely no fat whatsoever, and we would be forced, 
particularly in the engineer activities and the quartermaster acti\ 
ities with respect to organizational equipment, to practice the most 
rigid supply economy. ‘We intended to do it, anyhow. 


ELIMINATION OF PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. What types of projects or activities or items were elimi 
nated in order to reach your present budgin of $371 million. 

Colonel Hissert. Supplies of every nature and organizational 
equipment of every nature were eliminated. We just went down the 
lists and ruthlessly cut allowances so as to make things go farther. 
We did not select any particular category to reduce ; we simply started 
out with what we felt would be necessary, and from that point we 
started reducing, reducing, reducing. 

Mr. Stxes. Are these items which can rapidly be replaced if a 
greater emergency should develop / 

Colonel Hinserr. For the most part, yes, sir. There are some long 
lead-time items, of course, which we did not feel it was safe from the 
standpoint of national security to touch. 

Mr. Sixes. Were some of those long lead-time items eliminated / 

Colonel Hinsert. They were reduced; that is, the mobilization re 
serve was reduced in some of them. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that of a nature which you can discuss on the record / 
If not, I would like for you to tell us what some of them are off the 
record. 
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( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. You do not think your are crippled, then? 

Colonel Hiszerr. No, sir; we do not feel we are seriously crippled, 
exclusive, of course, of the combat elements. 

Mr. Sixes. What about maintenance activities? Does this budget 
permit a proper level of maintenance ac tivities ? 

Colonel Hissert. For the most part, in this budget there is very 
little in the way of maintenance. It is only maintenance.for deep- 
water fording kits and for various electronic test sets, which are 
included. 

Mr. Sixes. So, from the standpoint of this particular discussion, 
you are not seriously injured ? 

Colonel Hieeerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. You are reasonably well satisfied with the budget, then ? 

Colonel Hiezert. We are reasonably well satisfied with the way it 
is set up. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller, do you have any general questions at this 
point ? 

Mr. Miter. I just would like to follow up one of the things Mr. 
Sikes asked about. 

As I understand it, Colonel, you say that these economies will pre- 
vent the ordering of some long lead-time items 

Colonel Hieserr. It will prevent the ordering of certain quantities 
of them. Ido not mean we cut out the items as a whole. 

Mr. Mititer. That was the point I was getting at. It is a question 
of quantity rather than types? 

Colonel Hresert. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. And these reductions will not prevent the exploration 
of the imports ince and the desirability of these electronic and other 
devices ? 

Colonel Hissert. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter. But you will not have them in as large supply and as 
soon as you would have had them otherwise # 

Colonel Hrszsert. That is correct. That is the concept that we fol- 
lowed all along in building these particular programs. 


REDUCTION OF LEAD TIME 


Mr. Mier. We have heard in connection with the overall commit- 
tee’s discussion about reductions in lead time so far as aircraft in gen- 
eral is concerned. Is there a trend in regard to these items that the 
Army is properly interested in toward the reduction of lead times? 

Colonel Hissegt. Not in these particular things. For the most 
part, the items which are included in this budget - program are well 
tried and tested, and we were simply balancing what we considered 
to be the immediate and, say, 3 months from + a declaration of war 
need against the stocks which with this budget we can have on hand. 
Met teorological devices, for instance, which are in the signal end of 
the thing, which Mr. West can tell you about a bit later—they are all 
pretty well tested. 

Mr. Miter. It is not research and development ? 

Colonel Hieserr. It is not research and development; no, sir. It 
is simply a question of eliminating items which take a long time to 
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produce and bringing forward just the necessary quantity to where 
we can pick it up to the point required as the need arises. 


ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Murr. Getting back to that part of it, does the present pro- 
gram as envisaged by this budget provide for sufficient equipment 
along all lines to keep up the fighting efficiency of the forces that we 
have . programed for the coming year! 

Colonel Hiezerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixxer. And if there is any deferment, it would be on a broad 
basis of overall mobilization needs rather than the immediate needs 
of the combat forces that we have in being or expect to have in being 
during the year? 

Colonel Hinserr. That is correct. 

General Coteiazier. That answer to your next to last question is 
on the assumption that the combat is at the present level of experience. 

Mr. Mitier. That is all we can do. We have to take some assump- 
tion, of course. 

Now, I understand the substantial increases in this budget over the 
January budget are merely what seems to me to be the realistic way 
to do it, and that is to budget for what we have a probable expectancy 
of needing. Of course, that means that any other reductions that we 
have from the figures that were in the January budget are in an en- 
tirely different category, and the fact that we are spending money that 
we knew we would have to spend does not have any bearing, as I see 
it, on what we are doing without. The concern that I think many of 
us have is that this committee has been told that the economies do not 
contemplate a reduction in the fighting force but simply that the re- 
luctions would be in the overhead housekeeping and supporting of 
troops rather than in reducing our combat units. 

Have I the understanding of that correctly, or do you gentlemen 
want to modify that ? 

General Corus. No, sir. I think basically that is correct. 

There is one other factor in this particular activity. That is, this 
1100 program does not provide any mobilization reserves. It is purely 
providing for those things that we expect will be used in combat and 
for the peacetime Army—that part of it that is not deployed during the 
coming fiscal year. 

There are minor exceptions in long lead time equipment, which 
Colonel Hibbert mentioned, where there is a small reserve there be- 
cause of the nature of the item itself. 

Mr. Miter. There are no stockpile items in this particular tighten- 
ing, are there? 

General Corut.a. No, sir; other than the normal stock levels in the 
overseas areas. 


EFFECT OF DISCONTINUANCE OF KOREAN OPERATION 


Mr. Mituer. Now, if there should be a falling off of combat activi- 
ties during the fiscal year, should affairs take a turn for the better and 
the shooting war cease, there would be in this budget then funds that 
would not necessarily be expended during the current year. Would 
they still be made in the phases of supplies, ammunition, and so forth, 
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and would that program go ahead, or, in the event of the cessation of 
hostilities, would the program be altered ¢ 

General Corutia. The program would be materially altered in the 
event of a discontinuation of the Korea operations. There are such 
things as barbed wire, cement, lumber, and things of that kind which 
certainly would not be necessary to get to the extent that combat con- 
sumption would demand. 

Mr. Mitier. That is understandable. 

General Corunna. That is right. 

Mr. Minter. But should the outflow in the pipeline terminate, then 
there would be a change in the purchasing program throughout the 
year ¢ 

General Corutia. Yes, sir 


PREVIOUS BUDGETARY PLANNING FOR KOREAN COSTS 


Mr. Forp. At the time you originally presented the fiscal year 1953 
budget, was the same more or less general policy in effect as to finane- 
ing the Korean war—namely, that you were not contemplating a 
continuation of the Korean war beyond June 30, 1952? 

General Corutia. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. At the time that budget was submitted and at the time 
the original 1954 budget was submitted, was it contemplated that 
here would be a supplemental request in January of each of the respec 
tive vears ¢ 

General Corutia. I think IT should like to ask General Honnen to 
answer that. 

General Honnen. We did contemplate submitting a supplemental 
in each of those years. 

Mr. Forp. But we did not actually have a supplemental for 
maintenance and operations in January of 1953. 

General Honnen. No, sir. We requested one, but the Department 
of Defense indicated they would not favor a supplemental for 
1953. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in fiscal year 1953 there was some reduc- 
tion in your stocks from what you had, was there not? 

General Coruna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Did that in any way interfere with your supplies? 

General Coruna. That was the reason—if I may answer it this 
way, in 1952 we were very busy building up the approved stock levels 
and filling up the Army pipeline and maintaining the flow of supplies 
to Korea. We anticipated, as General Honnen has said, that we would 
require a supplemental during this year; since we had not budgeted 
for combat consumption in 1953. We have, as a result, had to draw 
down our stocks to meet that combat consumption. 

But again all of this is based on the anticipated consumption, 
and we have gained a good deal of experience data over the past couple 
of years which enables us to estimate a little more accurately now 
then we could a year or so ago what the consumption of some of 
these consumable items will be. 

Mr. Forp. Do you recall what your original budget request was in 
1953, which was not predicated on a continuation of the Korean war, 
and also what you actually had appropriated in this activity in fiscal 
year 1953 ¢ 
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General Corutta. No, sir; I do not recall those figures. They are 
readily available, I am sure—what we requested and w vhat was actu: ally 
appropriated. I do not have those figures available to me at present. 

Colonel Rarusone. In 1952 our: aetual appropriation for main- 
tenance and operations was $4,332,400,000 after application of the floor 
cuts and other cuts. However, almost coincident with receiving that 
appropriation—in fact, 2 or 3 days earlier—we received the 1952-53 
supplemental poe as I remember, on June 30 in maintenance and 
operation of $618 million; $250 million of the supplemental was made 
available for obligation in 1952. We actually only obligated $125 
million of that. Therefore, we had a carryover available in 1953 of 
$618 million less $125 million which we actually used in 1952. There- 
fore, that added to the $4.3 billion brings us up to an availability 
of something over $4.8 billion. In the green sheets in the front of 
the book there is a complete tabulation of the amount originally 
appropriated, what wastransferred out, the availability, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. The point I was getting at was that the original 1953 
budget was predicated on the noncontinuance of the Korean war, 
and you got no supplemental appropriation even though the war 
did continue in Korea for the fiscal year. There must have been some- 
thing unrealistic about your original presentation for 1953, because 
there was some reduction by the C ongress in your original request. 

General Corutia. That is correct. ‘T do not recall the exact basis 
on which the figures were derived for the fiscal 1953 appropriation— 
whether or not there were in fact certain reserve stockages included 
in that amount. 

Colonel Hisserr. In 1953 it was contemplated that we were to a 
degree going to continue buying that which we had not been able to get 
in 1952. However, it came to the end of the year, and the realization 
that we just were not spending all of that money because production 
was not forthcoming. Consequently, to the original appropriation 
for 1953 was added the carryover from 1952 whic h, of course gave us 
the necessary funds to maintain combat effectiveness throughout the 
year. And the appropriation plus that which was allocated to us as 
a result of the carryover has required a great deal of shifting within 
the maintenance and operation appropriation proper, a great deal 
of shifting of funds in order to meet the needs as the needs arose. 

That falls very properly in General Honnen’s province, but it has 
been done by taking out here and putting back there, pulling some 
from here and putting it over there again. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Forp. What is the status as of the latest date of your unobli- 
gated balances in maintenance and operation during the current fiscal 
year ¢ 

Colonel Hisserr. I think Colonel Rathbone has that. 

Colonel Rarusone. As shown in the green sheets, in 1953 we showed 
an unobligated balar ance of $76,117,000. Currently it would appear 
we are going to have to go back to the Bureau of the Budget and 
request the release of somewhere between $25 million and $35 million 
of that amount now held in reserve by the Bureau to meet actual 
obligations as they currently develop. 
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Mr. Forp. How did that carryover compare with the situation in 
fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Rarunone. In fiscal 1952 the $19 million shown as unob- 
ligated was the final result of balancing the books on the minor bal- 
ances all over the world that remained unobligated. In an appropri- 
ation this large spread out through all of the on agencies, 
there invaribly will be $10 million, $15 million, or $20 million unob- 
ligated by the time all of the little, tiny reserves are added up after 
the closing of the books. That $19 million does not represent any 
planned saving. 

Mr. Forp. This $76,117,454 is what you anticipate will be your 
saving or unobligated balance as of June 30, 1953 4 

Colonel Rarupone. As of the time of the reapportionment that 
was the amount set. forth as a saving and retained by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Certain moneys, you will notice, have been transferred 
to MPA to meet a deficienc y. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any recent change in that estimated un 
obligated balance ¢ 

Colonel Rarnnone. Only the fact that right now General Colglazier 
and I are both studying to determine exactly what our additional re- 
quirement will be. Our deficiency area, as mentioned in the budget, 
is in the 2100 transportation field. Our shipments overseas primar 
ily are running ahead of the amount we had approved for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Forn. Do I understand that to mean you do not anticipate an 
unobligated balance of $76 million ? 

Colonel Rarnnonr. That is correct, sir. It would appear that 
there will be a reduction in the unobligated balance. Until we fi 
nally analyze the obligations as of the end of April and make all 

efforts to withdraw balances that may exist, we cannot tell until al 
most the end of June. 


METITOD OF ANALYSIS OF CONSUMPTION AND COST 


Mr. Forp. Is there any difference in your method of analysis of 
consumption and cost for the fiscal year 1954 compared to the fiscal 
year 1955? 

General Coruna. Basically the same method was used, sir. We 
had, as I say, better and longer experience over a longer period of 
time, and we used the same approach. 

We took categories of items, studied them, and determined what 
the actual consumption had been in the past in an effort to arrive 
ata solid figure on which to project the future needs. 

General Core.azier. There was one additional factor involved in 
the 1954 estimates, in that we sent a team to FECOM to work with 
the staff there on the actual requirements in the area, particularly on 
engineering materials. 

Unlike much of our material which is on a factor. basis, engineering 
material covered here is what we call class IV, and it is based upon 
project needs. It is an estimate of all of the materials required to 
carry out proposed projects. They are carefully analyzed in the 
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field as to their materiel requirements and credits are taken for assets 
they had either on hand or funded. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think your present request is more realistic than 
it was in the fiscal year 1953 

General Coreiazier. Yes, a definitely it is. 

General Corunna. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The thing that concerns me throughout this whole ac 
tivity is that you set out with particularly a lot of items—many, many 
items—and assume that that is what you will consume, with certain 
variations, during the fiscal year 1954. 

In reality, however, we never have any analysis after the fact as 
to whether or not what you told us is what took place. 

Now, how much similarity is there between what you tell us you are 
going to do and what you actually do, except perhaps in dollars? 

General Coruttia. This represents our best thinking as to what we 
will actually do. How much the actual circumstances will dictate that 
we depart from that is something 1 could not answer. I hope that 
our guess is good. 

Mr. Forp. I am not criticizing or saying that there is a deliberate 
attempt to mislead, but as you look through all of this vast accumu- 
lation of data I wonder whether the various departments ever in 
reality again refer to what they told the Congress they were going 
to do. 

General Corunna. Mr. Chairman, I can only say this, that we con- 
stantly attempt to analyze our experience of the past months and 
years in an effort to improve the factors or rates that we use in pro- 
jecting our needs of the future. That is not an exact science by any 
manner of means. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Coreiazier. A portion of this money will be funded to 
FECOM either for local procurement or for what we eall port credits 
for requirements that we do not stock in the normal supply system. 
On the basis of actual requests received from the theater, the port is 
authorized to make procurement and immediate shipment. That is 
some indication of the type of item that goes to make up this project. 

Mr. Forp. Gentlemen, let us turn to the next part of this overall 
project. 


PROCUREMENT ORGANIZATIONAL EquipMENtT (SiGNAuL Corps) 


General Corunia. I would like now to take up the Signal Corps 
part of this project 1100. That starts on page 16 of your book. 

Mr. Forp. At this point we ought to have included in the record 
the chart on page 14 of the justifications. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Justification of funds requested 

Revised esti- Revised esti- 

mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Total - “ ‘ $1, 539, 978, 735 $671, 927, 625 $682. 032, 000 


Technical service or activity 
Signal Corps 18, 655, 549 | 22, 617, 000 7, 616, 000 
Chemical Corps 25, 758, 461 | 3, 795, 000 5, 424, 000 
Ordnance Corps 102, 688, 4950 5, 362, 000 37, 000, 000 
Quartermaster Corps 1, 001, 514, 409 | 380, 585, 625 409, 000, 000 
Corps of Engineers 388,393,762 | 216, 210, 000 210, 000, 000 
Transportation Corps 305, 934 | 346, 000 50, 000 
Adjutant General's Corps (printing) 2, 732, 160 3, 011, 000 2, 942, 000 





Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Mr. West. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wesr. This project provides the Army with meteorological and 
photographic items of equipment and supplies for which $17,616,000 is 
requested in fiscal year 1954. This is a decrease of approximately 22 
percent below fiscal year 1953. 

The photo items in the fiscal year 1954 Budget represent the mini- 
mum requirement and have been carefully selected from an extensive 
list of items which are in the category of “must be procured.” 

Of the 6 camera types, only the PH-150 camera is a commercial 
equipment and is readily available from procurement. The AN 
TFH-2 and PH-270 are quasi-commercial, having no suitable sub- 
stitutes in the supply system, and require a long production lead time 
from single suppliers. Three cameras, the PH-518, PH-586, and 
K-20, are military equipments designed for specific military functions. 

The darkroom equipment and printers are required for photographic 

laboratory operations in connection with identification, research, and 
development. 

The projection equipments are essential for military training. Pro- 
gressively increased use of training film and film strips over the past 
15 vears has graphically demonstr: ated that these media train soldiers 
more miformly, and far more efficiently in imparting new information, 
use of new equipment, or new methods of performing a given action. 

Requirements for meteorological equipment are for support of 
antiaireraft artillery and field artillery operations. 

In order to compute trajectory and aiming data, two of the most 
critical variables are air density and wind velocity, air density being 

determining factor in computation of time required for shells to 
reach any given altitude. The basis of issue of this equipment author- 
izes Rawin sets to AAA groups and brigades which furnish informa- 
tion to 20 or more 90-millimeter or 120-millimeter gun battalions. 

These requirements are computed either by-established tables of 
allowances, tables of equipment, or other authorization documents. 
The consumption of the item is established both in peacetime and com- 
bat operations of the Army, based on past experience through replace 
ment. Added to this are levels of supply and the first-year mobiliza 
tion requirements which include quantities for the initial equipment 
of forces to be activated during that period as well as combat and 
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training consumption during that period. Against these total re quire- 

ments are shown the worldwide assets which may be stock on hand or in 
actual use. The assets also include quantities that are on procurement 
and due in from previous procurement. 

It is estimated that on July 1, 1953, the authorized mobilization 
reserve of these items will be 17.7 percent complete. The request con- 
tained in this estimate, if provided, will increase this to 44.5 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. West. 

We will include in the record at this point the chart on page 16 of 
the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Procurement of organizational equipment (Signal Corps) 


Total for subproject 
Actual, fiscal year 195: $18, 655, 549 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953 ; 22, 617, 000 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 ‘ 17, 616, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Items included in following categories are major equipment and supplies re- 
quired to support meteorological and photographic operations worldwide. They 
include photographic equipment required for combat, identification, research, and 
development, and meteorological equipment for determination of winds and air 
density for field artillery and antiaircraft artillery firing. The spotting of enemy 
position with cameras from liaison planes and determining whether conditions for 
accurate firing of artillery are essential for Korean combat operations. 

Category: Total cost 
Cameras_ abies coclelatnct ieaatincarasieh tinrsadieehtaoag enc mcasagartshetenens . $1, 099, 065 
Dar kroom equipment ebb hacen asda oe Bt a 254, 679 
Printers 88, 680 
Projectors —_ ' : ; aia . 227, 670 
Upper air measuring equipme nt- ‘ ‘ , 507, 820 
Upper air measuring supplies___._____----_- , 005, 813 
Wind velocity indicating equipment ene lL 32" § 273 
Supplies and materials_________-_-___-~-- : ; intel 1 000, 000 


Moet... aac * n aie es . " 17, 616, 000 


DESIRABLE MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. What is considered a desirable mobilization reserve dur- 
ing the present emergency ? 

Mr. West. If depends to a great extent upon the individual item. 

There are some items in here where we have no reserve because they 
are short lead time items where you can go out and in 3 months’ 
contract for what is necessary to budget for the reserve. On the other 
hand, it may take 15 to 18 months to get an item in production, and 
then you would have to have substantial within your reserve for the 
first year. 

LONG LEAD TIME ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. And this budget request contemplates only bringing up 
those with long lead time to the proper mobilization ? 
Mr. West. In general, sir, that is correct. There are a few items 
that have 6 months’ lead time where we are having a war reserve. 
Mr. Forbp. What is the lead time on the items set forth in the third 
paragraph of your statement, AN/TFH-2 and PH-270? 
31451—53—pt. 1——41 
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(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time for those that are set forth later 
in that same paragraph ? 

Mr. West. As an example the lead time on this [indicating] is 12 
months. 

Mr. Forp. That is, from the time you order until they are delivered ¢ 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in the classified justification that of this camera 
it indicates that you want X number, and then on the next page you 
want a smaller number of the recorders for the same camera. How 
does that discrepancy appear, or why does it ? 

Mr. West. As an example, there are about 260 items that are nor- 
mally utilized in this particular project and which this budget takes 
into consideration for signal equipment. 

Of that 260 items through 1952 and 1953 funds we will have suff- 
cient quantities to last us into 1954 on everything except 30 items, so 
that of the 260 items only 30 of them are in this budget, so if we need 
supplies beyond the 30 items through 1954 we will only pick up those 
additional requirements through 1955, and on something more or less 
than the 30. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have some of the recorders on hand ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And of the others you are getting more because your 
supply is short? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

General Corutua. I think, Mr. Ford, the answer to your question 
is that it is necessary to balance out the stocks which, for one reason 
or another inevitably become unbalanced over a period of time. 

Mr. Forp. Are those two items always used together ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How did they become unbalanced, then ? 

Mr. Lana. It is because of the consuming of the cameras. 

Mr. Forp. Is the life of the cameras shorter than the life of the 
recorder ? 

Mr. Lane. No, not necessarily, but the camera might have been 
damaged to the extent that it is beyond repair. You see, the sound 
system is in back, but the camera is in front of the truck or the jeep. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the 30 items which you are procuring how many of 
them have a lead time of more than 6 months? 

Mr. West. I do not have that tabulation handy, sir, but I can get 
that and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Forp. Would you do that, please ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to appears on the following page.) 

Mr. Forp. How many of the GMD-1’s have been procured ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What was requested last year in this item ? 

General Coruuxa. I cannot answer your question as to what was 
requested without referring to other data which I do not have here, 
but what was actually funded with 1953 funds was a total of 60. 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the exact 
security classification of this particular item, but I should like to 
reserve the right to remove it from the record if it is classified material. 

Mr. Forp. Surely, that permission is granted. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR 1953 


I have forgotten what the figure was that you were funding for the 
fiscal year 1953. Do you recall ‘the colloquy you had with Mr. Scrivner, 
or that somebody had with Mr. Scrivner, on that point? That is on 
page 1046 of the hearings. 

General CoruL.a. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Corutia. Colonel Pence last year in the discussion of this 
particular item stated that the requirement was 162. The figure that 
we were giving you is not the total requirement. 

The total requirement is considerably over what we are currently 
planning on funding, even though we do get what we request in this 
budget. In other words, we are not asking to fund the entire require- 
ment, and I am sure that was the situation that obtained last year. 
That was the requirement, but we were only asking for funds for a 
somewhat lesser number than the requirement as shown in the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Forp. If you were seeking the full amount where would that 
put you on your ‘mobilization reserve ? 

General Corutza. If we sought the full amount it would provide 
the mobilization reserve known as the first yer war requirement. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time of this item ? 

Mr. West. It is 12 months, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does this indicate that your program has been cut back 
on this item ¢ 

General Corutua. No, sir. 

It indicates that we constantly attempt to maintain a balance be- 
tween the various weapons, cameras, and equipments of various kinds 
in the order of their essentiality. The first order of importance is 
attached, of course, to the weapons, ammunition, and things of that 
kind. We feel in some circumstances that we can take a calculated 
risk in the less essential items, and rarely do we attempt to request 
funds for 100 percent of our needs across the board. 

Mr. Forp. From reading the classified justifications it would seem 
to me that this is ae that would be in high priority, would 
it not? 

General Coruna. I will let Mr. West answer that, as I am not 
familiar with that. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Which would be indicative of a high-priority item? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 


ITEMS WITH OVER 6 MONTHS LEAD TIME 


Mr. Chairman, in answer to your question as to how many of these 
items are over 6 months lead time there are 21 of the 30 that have a 
lead order time of over 6 months. 

Mr. Forp. And the nine are what you would call more or less com- 
mercial items ¢ 

Mr. West. They may be commercial or quasi-commercial which 
means you can get them in about 6 months’ time, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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INCREASE IN ESTIMATE 


General Corvutia. For this particular subproject, the January 9 
submission for this subproject was $12,411,000, as compared to the 
amount currently requested of $17,616,000. 

Mr. Forp. And would you give at this point a statement as to the 
reason for the change? 

General Corutua. Mr. West. 

Mr. Wrst. The reason for the increase is to pick up the funding 
for Korea. 

Mr. Forp. Strictly for the Korean operation / 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. West. 


ProcureMENT oF ‘TRoor Supriies (CHEMICAL Corps) 


General Corutia. I would like to call Major Martin and ask him, 
if I may, sir, to take up the subproject under the Chemical Corps. 

Mr. Forp. The next project is 1110, “Procurement of troop supplies 
(Chemical Corps) .” 


Procurement of troop supplies (Chemical Corps) 


Total for project: 
Actual, fiscal year 1952 a = u sisia stub =e ich engl GT Aan On 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953____ tip pibchs sch phetdotetaeut Anite 3, 795, 000 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 Sieiaied Gnisackitanebiand 5, 424, 000 


Will you have the witness proceed, please, General ? 
General Corutta. Major Martin. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Major Martin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this project provides 
the funds to permit the Chemical Corps to meet the procurement objec- 
tive, during fiscal year 1954, covering items of equipment and supply 
for which the Chemical Corps has procurement and budget responsi- 
bility. Included are chemical detection and sampling kits, protective 
equipment (individual and collective), and commercial chemicals, In 
general, the defensive type of items for which the Chemical Corps has 
responsibility. 

The procurement objectives for which these funds are required are 
to support the Korean operation through fiscal year 1954 with the 
increased ROKA forces, support the balance of the Army on a peace- 
time basis, and provide the necessary commercial chemicals required 
to support the various Army requirements. The responsibility for the 
bulk of these chemicals has recently been transferred under the single 
service procurement policy from other technical services to the Chemi- 
cal Corps. 

We are asking for the fiscal year 1954 funds in the amount of 
$5,424,000. This represents an increase over the fiscal year 1953 esti- 
mate of $1,500,000. The $1,500,000 increase is largely for commercial 
chemicals, for which we did not have procurement responsibility dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953, and for which we will procure during the fiseal 
year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Are those for all three branches of the service ? 
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Major Martin. Yes, sir; we procure for all claimant agencies. 
That would be the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. Is this on a funding basis, in that you are reimbursed by 
each of the services or claimant agencies ? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. We procure on a funding basis; however, 
this money is for Army only. 

Mr. Forp. And that is reflected in the information supplied on 
page 12% 

General Coruna. On page 22, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Mitzer. May I ask a question off the record right there ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Will you give us the original budget request of Janu 
ary 9 on this project ? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. The original estimate, sir, was for $4,487,- 
000. We are now asking for approximately $1 million in addition to 
that. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the increase ? 

Major Martin. The million-dollar increase, sir, is primarily for 
the support of additional Korean forces, the continuation of the war. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume that does not include poison gas or germ war- 
fare or anything of that nature which could be used against our 
enemies ¢ 

Major Martin. This contains no funds for anything of that type. 

Mr. Forp. Nothing in the way of offensive chemical warfare? 

Major Martin. There are no offensive items included in this project. 


CON TRACT PRICES 


Mr. Forp. In the justification there is this statement : 


The unit costs are the latest contract prices, excluding first destination costs 
which are shown separately. 

What are your latest contract prices datewise ? 

Major Marry. Actually they represent the revision of this budget 
of about 2 weeks ago as of the latest contract we had available at that 
time. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any material change in your contract 
prices ? 

Major Martin. Nothing material; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So, the revision in the original budget compared with 
the present budget does not reflect any changes? 

Major Martrn. It does not reflect any material changes in prices, no, 
sir, but changes in items and quantities primarily. 


DECREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. According to the justifications, as shown on page 21, you 
had a sizable decrease in personnel. How has that been accomplished 
Major Martin. This is project order personnel, which are person- 
nel who are occupied in arsenal type manufacturing. They are paid 
by project funds which are made a part of the order sent to an arsenal, 
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and this represents the personnel type of activity for which the Chemi- 
eal Corps has reduced materially the number of people working on 
the Chemical Corps type of items. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this chart on page 21 of the justifications 
reflects just what the Chemical Corps anticipates? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you have to supply some other claimant agency their 
budget request would reflect their personnel requirements ? 

Major Martrn. Yes, sir. The Air Force would request sufficient 
funds to cover both the end item and the personnel cost. However, the 
dollars would be in the price of the end item and not shown as a 
separate cost. 

General Corgiazimer. If I may interject, I think this project also 
reflects the use of the industrial type of fund which has been placed 
in the chemicals arsenals, so that their end-item cost would include the 
entire cost of material and personnel. 

Mr. Forn. This does not really reflect a change in personnel. 

Major Martin. No, not in the number of people occupied in the 
arsenal. 

Mr. Forp. Because the funds provided here are just to buy that 
which you get from one of these arsenals, the transfer of dollars. The 
arsenal may still have the same number of people on hand doing the 
work, but it is not reflected in your budget. 

General Core.azrer. That is right. 

General Corunia. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 


INCLUSION OF FUNDS FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Srxes. Is any part of this money for the actual mobilization 
reserves ¢ 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; approximately 20 percent of the total 
dollar amount we are requesting will go in the reserves, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. In any case will that permit the building up of the 
mobilization reserve to a desired level ? 

General Coru.ua. I think I can answer that one, sir. 

Again, the answer is that on all of our mobilization reserve objec- 
tives we are attempting to maintain a balance between the more diffi- 
cult to procure items, and the more easily procured items, keeping 
always in mind the essential character of the item itself. 

We do not attempt to stock in mobilization reserves a thing that 
is very easily procured or of a commercial nature. 

On some of these items of long lead time, and I do not think that 
there are very many of them in here, we will have a modest mobilization 
reserve. 

Mr. Stes. Well, it is your definition of a modest mobilization 
reserve that I am attempting to bring out in the open now. As I un- 
derstand it the desired mobilization reserve is generally in the nature 
of a year’s supply of stock on hand in addition to that which you are 
currently using, is that about right ? 

General Corutta. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What is a proper mobilization reserve? 

General Corutna. The proper mobilization reserve would be to have 
on the shelf that quantity of a particular item which would meet the 
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needs of the troops from the time of the actual start of a conflict until 
production could be increased to the rate which would meet the de- 
mands of the troops. 

Mr. Suxes. You still haven’t told me anything, but under this 
budget are you able to build up any of your mobilization reserves 
tothat point? You can answer either on or off the record. 

General Honnen. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foro. How much of the funds in this fiscal year are for the 
mobilization reserve for this item ? 

Major Martin. It would be approximately one-half, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The funds in fiscal year 1954 for this item will materially 
improve your mobilization reserve ¢ 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; it will give us D plus 3, or 52 percent of 
what we need the first 3 months. 

Mr. Forp. What was your mobilization reserve in this item in fiscal 
1953 4 

Major Martin. I can’t give youthat. Approximately the same, sir. 


GAS MASKS 


Mr. Forp. Will you explain what you mean by the second paragraph 
in your prepared statement for the committee? I do not quite under- 
stand it. 

Major Martin. Previously, for fiscal year 1954, we had planned to 
procure some $17 million worth of additional gas masks, which would 
give us around 1,2 ),000 gas masks. During review of the 1954 budget 
we reduced to one facility. At the time of that reduction, it required 
approximately $2 million to stretch out the 1 remaining facility 
through the reorder lead time into fiscal year 1955. The $2 million 
was to close 1 facility and transfer the remaining quantity of masks 
from that facility to a single facility and maintain that facility on a 
mobilization basis at a minimum production rate through January 
1955, and we were able to begin that program without asking for the 
$2 million in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Your original request for fiscal year 1954 was $4,487,000 
and your present request is $4,424,000. I still do not quite understand 
what you are driving at. 

General Corunna. The January 9 request that you have referred to! 

Mr. Forp. Yes. That was given earlier as $4,487,000. 

General Corunia. The $17,500,000 appeared in a budget request 
or estimate prior to the January 9 budget. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the budget estimate to the Congress 

Major Martin. No, sir. It was reduced prior to arriving at 
Congress. 

Mr. Forp. It was never submitted to the Congress ? 

Major Martin. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was a departmental request ? 

Major Marry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The program as envisaged now and as envisaged at that 
time, so far as the Congress is concerned, was a stretchout over a 
longer period of time so you would not have to have these items in 
stock ? 

Major Martin. Correct. 
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Mr. Forp. Is that considered a wise policy because of the possible 
deterioration, or is it a wise policy because you want to have a going 
mobilization base? 

Major Marrin. Essentially, sir, and primarily, we feel that with 
the gas mask you ah ave the most complic ated molding and production 
problem in the rubber indus try and it requires a lead time on equip- 
ment and the training of people, which was tremendous when we 
started the gas-mask program. The problems you encounter in mold- 
ing the gas mask are beyond anything any industry commonly deals 
with, and to retain the art and the science and gas-mask know-how and 
the caliber of trained personnel in one facility as long as possible was 
desirable, and we would naturally prefer to see it forever. That is 
our earnest desire and what we hope to accomplish in this program. 

Mr. Forp. The stretchout permits you to have a going mobilization 
base which could be stepped up rapidly at any time in fiscal year 
1954 or 1955? 

Ma jor Marrin. Yes, sir 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Was the $17 million budget which you originally sub- 
mitted within the Department of Defense inte nded to accomplish the 
full mobilization reserve, or did it have other purposes 4 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Changing your mobilization base from 2 to 1, would it 
decrease the actual production ? 

Major Martin. The two facilities, sir, would have been operating 
at a minimum production rate of 50,000 masks per month; so, by 
reducing one and reducing the rate, we have a rate of 25,000, or 
one-half what we would have had with 2. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any cost reflection in this change? 

Major Marriy. There is a slight wpward increase, sir. The con- 
tractors have an overhead and they can go to 220,000, broadly speak- 
ing, at lesser percent against their overhead cost than they can 
manufacture 25,000, and we naturally pay a little higher price as a 
result of a decrease in production. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MATERIEL REQUIREMENTS REVIEW PANEL 


Mr. Forp. When was this change and who made the change in 
the policy y? 

General Corunna. The change was made by the Materiel Require- 
ments Review Panel, which is an Army agency under the Chief of 
Staff. As nearly as I remember, it was in either late June or early 
July 1952 when it was made. 

Mr. Forp. What is the Materiel Review Panel ? 

Colonel Hreserr. It is a panel made up of gentlemen from all walks 
of the logistics field within the Army, and the Army Field Forces as 
well, who are very conversant with logistic requirements of the Army as 
a whole, and the situation as it develops from time to time. Perodi- 
cally, they review the situation and they review items with the object 
of seeing whether certain items are in fact as good as they might be, 
or if they require improvement or if they be deleted if something else 
has come along to take its place and whether one item is essential as 
another as against its functions. They act in all cases as a senior 
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board to determine those things which they consider to be non- 
essential for production and the quantity which they consider to be 
essential. It has been very helpful. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp, Thank you very much, Colonel Hibbert. 


PROCUREMENT OF Troop Supriies, ORDNANCE Corps 


Mr. Forp. The next item is project 1110, “Procurement of troop 
supplies, Ordnance Corps.” 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, we would like to go into 
the ordnance section of this program and Mr. Zaretzky is here to justify 
this item. 

Mr. Forp. On page 23 of the justifications there is a chart which 
should be included in the record at this point showing the breakdown 
of the proposed expenditure. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Procurement of troop supplies—Ordnance Corps 


Total for project or subproject : 


Actual, fiscal year 1952__ : ee a etic . $102, 688, 460 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953_ _- Sasori take 45, 362, 000 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954-.--..........-.-- fi talent 37, 000, 000 


Justification of funds requested 


(a) Funds requested will be utilized for procurement of the following 
material : 


Ty we ee ee an ee St PASE STE BAS BF. $9, 007, 000 
Sr RNe RUNING  onra ccctn ta a eceneca dees atecnsngsonrcbicgueenunel’ | Map Une Gee 
[OP BOCtisatos6.k. cietapahicahadamilaat ti itches. did iettiainesapeach asian tentimatahtoas wncwn. 20 Dad COO 
CB), FEB ccc cenents oni a ee 

Caachi clentaiaeicmamratdiireeensaian 387, 000, 000 


(b) Basis for computation of requirements: 


(1) Initial issue requirements are based on organizational allowances for 
Army troops, civilian components, and special operations and training maneuvers. 


(Discusion off the record.) 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Zaretzky, I note you have a prepared statement, which 
we will include in the record at this point and then you may sum- 
marize the statement. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, the Ordnance Corps’ require- 
ment under budget project 1110, “Procurement of troop supplies,’ totals $37 
million for fiscal year 1954. These requirements, as set forth on page 45 of the 
budget estimates, cover four categories of materiel: kits, test equipment, tools, 
and targets. This materiel is required for issue to troops as secondary-item 
materiel not falling within the category of maintenance, supplies, and equip- 
ment. It should be noted that the requirement for funds under this project has 
steadily decreased since fiscal year 1952. I will discuss in more detail under 
each category of equipment the reasons for this decrease. 


TOOLS 
Over 50 percent or $20,523,000 of the fiscal year 1954 budget request under this 


project is represented by tools. Obligations for this type of materiel totaled 
$73,867,714 for fiscal year 1952 and will total approximately $21 million for 
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fiscal year 1953. Requirements are based upon the net dollar value of tools 
which must be procured to meet gross issue demands to the Army. Accordingly, 
requirements computations are based upon a calculation of gross issue demands, 
based upon prior issues, and deducting stocks on hand or due in from procure- 
ment to arrive at a net procurement demand for this type of materiel. The 
reductions in this program over the past 2 years result from the elimination of 
duplication of tools of various types and quantities within the many tool sets 
issued to the using units in the Army. Requirements for fiscal year 1954 do not 
reflect any initial requirements for tool sets which were procured for new type 
materiel. Likewise, no mobilization reserves are provided by the funds budgeted 
for tools. 
KITS 


The kits budgeted under this project include deepwater fording kits, cold 
und Arctic winterization kits, slave kits, voltage-conversion kits, and others re- 
quired for special operations worldwide. Modification kits required for equip- 
ment already in the field are also included in this project. This project also 
provides for spare parts required for maintenance kits. Fiscal year 1952 and 
estimated fiseal year 1953 obligations for kit procurement were $14,200,000 and 
$13,342,000, respectively. The fiscal year 1954 request totals $9,007,000. The 
reduction in this program is consistent with the actual requirements for specific 
materiel and is also attributable to adaptation of old-type winterization kits by 
iodification of those kits which were previously applied to World War II type 
vehicles to a kit which can be utilized for the new-type vehicle. No mobilization 
reserve procurement is provided for kits. 


TARGETS 


This estimate includes a request for $5,470,000 for the procurement of aerial 
and ground targets required for troop training. Targets are consumption-type 
items, and requirements are based upon a projection of past years’ issues, taking 
into consideration the training force which must be supported and deducting 
all assets in terms of stocks on hand or dues in from procurement. In addition 
to the actual targets, this item includes those maintenance spare parts required 
for the support of the ground equipment used in the operation of antiaircraft 
target practice. No mobilization reserve procurement is provided for this cate- 
gory of materiel. 

TEST EQUIPMENT 


Test equipment requested in this budget is for test of the Army electronic 
antiaircraft fire-control systems M33 and T38. The fiscal year 1954 budget re- 
quest totals $2 million. Estimated obligations during fiscal year 1953 total 
$7,735,000 ; $5 million were obligated for this type of equipment during fiscal year 
1952. Requirements are for support of the actual number of test sets required 
to support the M33 and TS3S8 fire-control systems to be in use. Fiscal year 1954 
funds are wholly for procurement for mobilization reserves, since prior-year 
funds have met current active Army requirements. These are extremely long 
lead time items. It is, therefore, essential that mobilization reserve quantities 
be on hand in order to meet requirements in the event of mobilization. 

That covers my general presentation, gentleman. If there are any detailed 
questions which you may desire to ask, I will be pleased to answer them, Thank 
you. 


Mr. Zarerzxy. This project, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 


committee, includes $37 million for equipment, as spelled out on page 
23 of the justifications, starting with kits. 


KITS 


These kits primarily are the types used for deepwater fording of 
vehicles; winterization of vehicles; modification kits, which bring a 
piece of equipment to its most modern form; engineering kits, which 
come about by changes in manufacture, wherein the new manufactured 
item is found to have better qualities due to the manufacturing proc- 
esses. The equipment already in the field must be modified to the latest 
change, and all spare parts which may be required for these kits must 
be procured. 
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Now, to elaborate a little bit about the winterization equipment and 
deepwater fording equipment, many of these items are relatively ex- 
pensive, with hundreds of spare pe arts to maintain them. The develop- 
ment of the requirements for this materiel was based primarily on 
the number and type of vehicles that would be in specific areas next 
year. We were quite fortunate in being able to modify our World War 
ll type kits to the new type. Now, this has been necessary due to the 
fact that our new vehicles are of the 24-volt type and our old-type 
vehicles were of the lesser voltage, 6 and 12. The kits that were pro- 
cured for the old-type vehicles were in use and in stock. A program 
then developed to modify these kits to 24-volt system and we were suc- 
cessful, thereby reducing the dollars required for procurement of new 
kits. 

TOOLS 


With respect to tools in this project, it covers a multitude of items— 
some 22,000 or 23,000 different items; common handtools, machine 
tools, ammunition-type nonsparking tools, and other such equipment 
and test equipment for vehicles; spare parts for the maintenance and 
rebuilding of machine tools, lathes, and such are also included in this 
budget. Primar ily, all of these tools are procured by Ordnance except 
for the handtools, which under single-service procurement is pur- 
chased by the Navy, and we fund them with an MIPR. 


TARGETS 


The target portion of this budget includes those target consumption- 
type items used with ground equipment—artillery and small arms. 
The aerial-type antiaircraft targets used with the antiaircraft guns 
are included. Our new radar-controlled antiaircraft guns, firing as 
fast as they do at fast-moving targets, require these radio-controlled 
targets OQ-19, and this budget includes only those spare parts and 
equipment required to maintain the launching equipment or to rebuild 
any of the targets that are salvaged after use. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


The specific test equipment in this budget is to be used primarily 
with the radar-controlled antiaircraft. One type is used with our 
90-millimeter and 120-millimeter AA guns. The second type is self- 
controlled and used with the 75-millimeter Skysweepers. 

The test equipment for this materiel must be on hand when the guns 
are ready to be emplaced. Now, this $2 million for the test equipment 
is the only part of this budget which we consider mobilization reserve. 


LONG-LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


Mr. Forv. That is the only item where you have a lead-time factor? 

Mr. ZarerzKy. Exactly. These are long- lead-time items, and they 
are very complicated pieces of test equipment. I have photographs 
of the type of test equipment involved in this project. 

Mr. Forv. When you say “long lead time,” how do you account 
for that long-lead time ? 

Mr. Zaretzky. Time is relative here, of course, and our lead time 
on this particular item runs from 12 to 24 months in procurement. 
It is an electronic type of equipment and quite complicated. They are 
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procured specifically for a number of weapons. For example, 1 “9 
set is issued to the field for 18 pieces of equipment and 1 test set 1 
necessary to test 18 pieces of equipment, whereas in a base shop 1 test 
set is required to test equipment for rebuild. 

We have a table which shows exactly how many test sets must be 
available for the number of guns which will be available for use. We 
have test sets that are the same type test sets used for guided missiles. 
However, since there are no guided missiles in mobilization reserve as 
such, we have no test sets for mobilization reserve. We have already 
on procurement those test-set requirements for the guided missiles 
which will be emplaced at a certain period. 


COORDINATION OF PROCUREMENT WITH GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Your procurement program for this is closely coordinated 
with your guided-missile program ? 

Mr. Zaretzxy. It is exactly coordinated so that, if we have 3 or 4 
emplacements of guided missiles, we would have a specific number of 
test sets. 

Mr. Forp. How does your rate of production compare with the 
production rate for guided missiles? 

Mr. Zaretzky. We compare them very closely in this way. We ac- 
tually compare them with the day that the guided-missile emplace- 
ment will be ready, and at that time we will have the test set available. 

Guided missiles may be coming off the line quite quickly, but procure- 
ment of test sets depends primary on when an emplacement will be 
set at certain points completely operative with launching platforms 
and other such equipment. 

I think, gentlemen, I have covered the major categories of equip- 
ment in this project. 


CHANGES IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. What was the figure submitted in the original budget, Mr. 
Zaretzky ? 

Mr. Zaretzxy. Our original budget subntission was $31,750,000. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain the reason for the difference between 
the two figures? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. The difference between the $31,750,000 and our 
present $37 million request is due primarily to the additional require- 
ments necessary to initially equip the Korean divisions that were set 
up for this particular budget plus the normal consumption items 
which are necessary to maintain that equipment for the period 
covered. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have the original augmentation of 
the Korean divisions plus the funding of a war for a 12-month period? 

Mr. Zaretzxy. In Korea; that is right. 


STANDARDIZATION OF TOOL SETS 


I should like to point out that in this particular project, over the 
period of the last 3 years, we have shown a marked reduction in re- 
quired funds. This has been primarily due to the culling out of 
duplication in our tool sets. 


sin baintatas Woe 
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A project was set up more than a year ago at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds wherein we spre: ad out the many, many tool sets that had 
been deve loped duri ing the course of the war an a) atte mpte “l to remove 
from _ se tool sets those duplication items which were already av: ail 
able in a particular organization. That project bore quite a bit of 
fruit, 2 as can be seen by the tool reduction in net procurement 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures which would show how your 
standardization program has worked out? Can you give us a little 
more than a dollar co mparis son ? 

Mr. ZarerzKy. Yes, sir, I can, and I can give you this: Our original 
estimate in 1953, for example, was $60 million, based on the normal re 
quirements under the old way of doing things. During 1955 we onl) 
procured one-third of that, or something close to $20 million, and 
returned the remaining Renin 

Mr. Forv. That is certainly a commendable project. It is something 
that was instituted by the Ordnance Corps or was it the result of 
servicewide standardization ? 

Mr. Zaretzxy. This particular project dates back to the time when 
during previous hearings we were questioned as to why we had so 
many dollars for tools, we questioned it right along at Ordnance 
Headquarters; it did not seem possible that we would use so many 
tools, but the issues and the requests kept coming in. The field peop le 
who really know about the use of these tools who came back from 
combat areas were assigned the mission in Ordnance at Aberdeen to 
screen these tools and cull out the duplic ations. I believe the project 
was started about 114 years ago and it is now almost finished. 

Mr. Forp. This reduction in fiscal year 1954 over the 2 previous 
fiscal years is a reflection of that study ? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. Yes, sir. Since the major portion of funds re- 
quested in this project is for tools, naturally the cut would be reflected 
strongly. 

Mr. Forn. Out of the four materials that are requested, “test equip- 
ment” is the only one that has any substantial lead time? 

Mr. Zarrrzky. Yes, sir. The other items are generally those which 
are believed by us to be the type of items that can be obtained from 
the shelf, come mobilization day. 

Mr. Forp. From the shelves of manufacturers? 

Mr. ZaretzKy. Yes, sir; the hand-tool items could be picked up 
quite readily, I imagine. These are not the big machine tools for 
manufacturing; these are the smaller tools—the hand tools and such 
items. 

Mr. Srxes. Items of general manufacture? 

Mr. ZaretzKy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. They are not special tools requiring special equipment. 
They are tools which you can buy off the shelf ? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. Yes, sir. We are doing other things in this par 
ticular group of materials. We are attempting to procure, locally, 
wherever possible. We no longer try to buy on a lead basis, when we 
can possibly buy off the manufacturer’s shelf. We are in the process 
now of going over each and every item throughout the Ordnance 
Department whereby we will screen out those items, wherever pos 
sible, which we can obtain from the shelf or on short delive ry on a 
nationwide basis. We then do not buy the item nationally, thereby 











reducing our stock level and pipeline and reduce our net procurement 
dollars required. 
WATER-FORDING KITS 


Mr. Srxes. I want to ask you one or two questions about the water- 
fording kits. How frequently are they used ? 

Mr, ZaretzKY. The water-fording kits, as the Chemical Corps indi- 
cated, are insurance-type items. When required they must be 
available. 

We have an operation planned for next year which is called 
“Surfboard,” where a complete division will be in a water-type oper- 
ation. In such an operation every vehicle must be equipped with 
this type of fording equipment. It is not a matter of fording a stream 
so much as it is coming off an LST where a vehicle must run through 
water for quite a distance and sometimes the water is entirely above 
the tank or above the jeep. These kits in combat can be removed 
quickly and a man can operate his tank or vehicle in combat. 

Mr. Srxes. What does the kit weigh ! 

Mr. Zaretzxy. It depends upon the type of vehicle involved. The 
jeep, for example, only involves a certain type of grease and tape and 
a stack, the cost of which is less than $50, whereas on a tank the stack 
alone weighs hundreds of pounds. 

Mr. Srxes. What I am really disturbed about is the practicability 
of this item. Is it something that is going to be bought and stored 
in the warehouses and forgotten, or is it actually going to be used? 

Mr. Zaretzky. Yes, sir. In Korea, fortunately, we had deep water 
fording kits available at the beginning of the Korean war. When 
the plan was made to invade at Inchon we had to have deep water 
fording kits or else they could not start the invasion. Looking at it 
as it was, they had to come in at certain places where the water was 
high and suddenly over a period of a day it would go up to 10 or 20 
feet. 

Mr. Sixes. Where, other than at Inchon, have they been used in 
Korea ¢ 

Mr. Zarerzxy. They are used in cross-country operations where 
they must ford deep rivers, streams, etc. According to my recollec- 
tion, that was about the only place we used them in quantity. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they usually considered a necessity ? 

Mr. Zaretzky. They are an absolute necessity. 

Mr. Srxes. And they were at the Inchon landing? That I would 
consider a good case in point. 

Mr. Zaretzxy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That was a very successful operation and I would say 
they paid for their use there. 

Mr. ZaretzKy. Yes, sir. 


COLD AND ARCTIC WINTERIZATION KITS 


Mr. Srxes. What are the cold and arctic winterization kits? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. A cold type kit is a kit issued only to those places 
where the mean temperature is above 5 below zero. An arctic kit is 
one that is applied to a vehicle or piece of equipment where the mean 
temperature is 5 degrees below or lower over an extended period of 
time. 
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Mr. Srxes. Are they in constant use in those areas? 

Mr. Zarerzky. In Alaska during the winter period they are used 
continuously and in Korea they were used continuously all through 
the winter. Cold-type kits are used in South Korea and Northern 
United States. 

SLAVE KITS 


Mr. Srxes. What are slave kits? 

Mr. Zaretzky. It is a kit, costing around $1,000, which is used to 
generate heated air. The item can be wheeled around to serve equip- 
ment at different points. Through a nozzlé, we can melt or heat up cer- 
tain parts of equipment. For example, in artillery, we do not have a 
winterization kit for a piece of artillery and this kit can be used to heat 
certain parts of the artillery piece for firing in extreme temperatures. 
It is also used as an auxiliary battery generator and other things. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe you stated that all of these are for current 
requirements and none of it is for mobilization reserve? 

Mr. ZarerzKy. Yes, sir. 


ENGINEERING CHANGES ON NEW PROCUREMENT ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. On page 25 of the justifications this statement is made: 
“modification, engineering changes on new procurement items, $3 
million.” 

Mr. ZarerzKy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it common practice to have engineering changes on 
new procurement items? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. It is a practice which we in supply—and I am 
primarily a supply man—try to avoid wherever possible. However, 
we have telescoped various operations in the procurement of some of 
our new equipment. We have come up with an M-47 tank, which 
was ready for use, but not quite ready after it got out for use. The 
troops realized they could not get on the target as fast as they would 
like to. In order to get back down to the required time, certain engi- 
neering modifications were required to make it as desirable as possible 
to field troops. In the course of development, they came up with a 
modification and it has to be applied to the new piece of equipment. 
This is primarily combat vehicle type of equipment—light tanks, me- 
dium tanks, and other type materiel. It is not a practice which we 
look forward to, but it is a practice which we try to avoid. If one 
had sufficient time one could manufacture a pilot model and work with 
it for years and work out all its possible bugs, then set up a production 
line, you could then avoid such engineering changes. 

Mr. Forp. How does this item compare with fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Zaretrzxy. In fiscal year 1953 we expended quite a bit more 
than this in engineering changes. For example, the M—47 tank was 
one example where we changed the electrical turret system and quite 
a bit of dollars were put out in order to make that change in the field, 
since the tanks were already on the production line. We hope in 1954 
these engineering changes will be brought down to the absolute mini- 
mum. There i is no way of knowing whether $3 million will be sufli- 
cient, but we hope it will be sufficient. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all. Thank you very much, Mr. Zaretzky. 
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ProcuREMENT or Troop SuprLirs (QUARTERMASTER) 


Mr. orn. The next project is 1110, Procurement of Troop Supplies, 
Quartermaster. 

General Corunna. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have General Mar- 
shall here and he will present the justifications for that item. 

Mr. Forp. We see General Marshall quite frequently and we are 
glad to have him with us today. 

General Coru.ua. I believe General Marshall has a short statement 
which he desires to make at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Marsnarn. The Quartermaster portion of this project esti- 
mate is to provide funds for the procurement of organizational supplies 
and equipment such as armored and cold weather type clothing, various 
items of equipage such as helmets, sleeping bags, cots and mattresses; 
petroleum-handling equipment, mess equipment, cargo parachutes and 
other items necessary for air nae of supplies, et cetera. 

In this category of supply, as in all others, we have maintained 
aggressive action toward reducing inventories to the lowest possible 
level and in order to further reduce the procurement of new items, we 
are reclaiming a large amount of material in Korea. Through the loca- 
tion of a reclamation shop in the combat zone, rapid collection is per- 
mitted of Quartermaster items from the combat lines, as well as the 
lines of communication, making possible immediate classification and 
repair for return to active use. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1954 amounts to $409 million as com- 
pared to approximately $380,587,000 during fiscal year 1953, represent- 
Ing an increase of $28 413,000. 

This increase is due to additional support to be furnished to Korean 
troops in the coming fiscal year. The amount of this additional 
support is approxims oa $133 million. However, this total increase 
is offset to the extent of approximately $104,600,000 by decreases, which 
are attributable to the following factors : 

(a) Price decreases on certain items; 

(+) The completion of initial issue in 1953 which will not be required 
in 1954: 

(c) Decreased replacement allowances; 

(d) Reduction of inventories and pipeline; and 

(e) Decrease in the ‘number of new men being inducted into the 
Army. 

As in the case of individual clothing in project 1310 in the appro- 
priation, “Military personnel, Army,” the major portion of the re- 
quirement computed herein is based on a 12-months’ consumption 
factor with no provision for stock levels. 

Mr. Forn. We should at this point in the record put in the chart on 
page 29 of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to follows :) 


Procurement of troop supplies (Quartermaster) 


Total for project : 
Actual, fiscal vear 1952 ; ‘= *$1, 001, 514, 409 
Estimate fiscal year 1953__- ‘ 880, 586, 625 
Estimate fiscal year 1954 : a ; 409, 000, 000 
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Justification of funds requested, summary 
Fiscal year 1954 








lransportation S489, 851 
Clothing and footwear other than clothing allowance system 233, 078, 276 
one 20), O12, G08 
Miscellaneous clothing and equipage 3, 331, 995 
Fors ige ‘ a. 592, 201 
POL equipment 7,914, 411 
Miscellaneous equipment 7, 732, 881 
Total $53, 152, 916 
Less: Returns from posts, camps, stations, Classification and repail 14, 152, 916 
Total project 1110 100, OOO, OOO 
Includes $337.796,917 appropriated for items subsequently transferred to Army stoct 


INCREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATI 


Mr. Forp. General Marshall, could you give us the budget figure 

ubmitted in the January 9, 1953. budget ¢ 

General MarswHauu. Yes, sir. The figure in that budget was $195,- 
691.000. 

Mr. Forp. Can you explain the reason for the sizable increase in the 

urrent budget | efore the Congress ? 

General MARSHALL. The increase between the $195 million and the 
$409 million is accounted for both in increases and decreases. In in 
creases, there is an increase of $242 million for combat in Korea. 
That is offset by a decrease for pipline reduction in the amount of 
83.1 million. There is the elimination of 3,223,000 55-gallon gasoline 
drums which are being furnished from our mobilization reserve, 
amounting to $23 million. There is a decrease due to the reduction in 
strength and various small price changes amounting to approximately 
82.7 million. That makes a net increase of $213 million. 

Mr. Forp. When you revised your budget from the original to the 
one presently before us, did you go through each item and check the 
current price list ¢ 

General Marsnauy. Yes, sir. The pricelist used in the original 
budget and the pricelist used in this budget are about the same, 
because we used in both the January 1, 1953, prices. The original 
budget was computed on the prices of July 1, 1952. However, just 
prior to the submission to the Congress there was a reduction made by 
the reviewing authorities which took advantage of the prices of 
January 1,1953. Sothe two budgets are, pricewise, very close. There 
was a reduction of some $35 million between our original pricelist 
based on July 1, 1952, and the January 1 pricelist. 

Mr. Forp. So, although in preparing your original budget as sub- 
mitted January 9, you used the pricelist of July 1952, when the budget 
actually came ‘before us on January 9, 1953, there had been a revision 
bs = on the January 1, 1953, price list ? 

General MarswaLu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forv. And you used the same pricelist in the budget currently 
before us ? 

General MarsHatu. In the budget currently before you, with some 
very minor changes where we were able to pick up additional price 
levels. The total amounts to about $3 milion. 
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The major part of this project covers items purchased from the 
stock fund, and the prices of the stock fund are revised by the Secre- 
tary of Defense at least once a year and sometimes twice, depending on 
the rapidity of the market changes. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by “loading factor” ? 

General MarsHatu. The loading factor in the stock fund is to cover 
such things as obsolescence—that is, the normal obsolescence in mate- 
rial, by loss in transit, deterioration, and those losses which are nor- 
mally the result of warehousing operations. If it is a major deteriora- 
tion or a major obsolescence, then we account for that in a specific item 
in reducing the capitalization stock fund, and we do not apply that 
as a cost against the unit prices. 

General Coretazrer. In other words, it is a markup. 

General MarsHauu. It is the normal commercial type of markup in 
operating a warehouse. We do not, however, include personnel in the 
markup. Markup costs are budgeted for in this appropriation. 


LOADING FACTOR CONSIDERED 


Mr. Forp. What is the loading factor you used in the preparation 
of the budget ? 

General Marswauu. Four percent on stock-fund items. It was 5 
percent last year. 

Mr. Forp. Your loading factor in the budget presently before us is 
4 percent ¢ 

General MarsuHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And the loading factor in the fiscal 1953 budget was 5 
percent ¢ 

General MarsHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What was it in the previous fiscal year? 

General MarsHatu. If my memory serves me correctly, we started 
out with 6 percent. The stock fund was created on July 1, 1951, 
which was fiscal year 1952, and I believe we used 6 percent then. We 
had no experience factor at that time. And, incidentally, this does 
include transportation where applicable. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the gradual decrease in the 
loading factor? 

General Marsuauu. Experience. As I say, when we started out, we 
used the best experience we had from previous transactions, by adding 
procurement transportation, our estimate of losses in transit, losses 
due to storage difficulties, and deterioration. We came up with the 
best figure we could compute and readily admitted the 6 percent was 
questionable, and our attempts since that time have been directod to- 
ward gathering exact figures—that is, as exact as possible—we admit 
these are subject to revision, based on experience, and as we gain ex- 
perience, if it calls for another revision, we will make another revision. 

Mr. Forp. At the time you submitted your fiscal year 1953 budget, 
you used a 6-percent loading factor ? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the appropriations were made based on that loading 
factor? 

General Marsuatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And from actual experience in fiscal year 1953 your 
loading factor was 5 percent? 
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General MarsHatu. Five percent for a part of the year. Then the 
prices were revised by the Secretary of Defense in the semiannual re- 
vision to 4 percent, which indicates that the appropriation paid the 
stock fund more money than was necessary. 


ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. That is what I was leading up to—what the benefit to 
the stock fund was? 

General Marsuauu. There is an additional proposition that the 1953 
budget contained prices in a good many cases that were not paid 
in 1953, which is evidenced by the fact that our stock fund has been 
reduced by $250 million, which is now in the Department stock-fund 
reserve. 

Mr. Forp. Repeat that. 

General MarsHauu. Our stock-fund capitalization has been reduced 
by $250 million. 

Mr. Forpv. Why? 

General Marsuauv. It was withdrawn and placed in the Department 
stock-fund reserve, and that $250 million was accumulated because 
the appropriation was based on one price and the stock fund was at a 
reduced price availability based on the revision. 

Mr. Forp. Just where is that money and for what was it used? 

General Marsuatu. It is not in use; it has not been used. It was 
placed in the Army stock fund, which is over all. I would have to ask 
either General Honnen or General Colglazier to explain that. 

General Core tazrer. If I may pick up here, the clothing and 
equipage fund, of which General Marshall is speaking, is a division 
of the Army stock fund—in other words, the overall capitalization 
of any items in the Army stock fund; $250 million which was with- 
drawn from this division reverts, then, to the Army stock fund. 

As you have probably heard, we are placing other divisions in the 
stock fund operation at the beginning of the fiscal year. This Army 
stock fund furnishes the initial cash capital for these additional 
divisions. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are not going to have to come to 
Congress to get any capitalization for these stock funds?! 

General Coreiazter. Not for the initial cash capital for those funds; 
no, sir—for those we have planned for fiscal year 1954. 

General Marsuauti. For example, we plan on placing subsistence 
under the stock fund on July 1, and it is estimated we will need from 
$40 million to $100 million, depending on the type of business it is. 

Mr. Forp. And that will come out of the $250 million? 

General Marsnauy. That will come out of the $250 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, as a result of overcharging certain appro- 
peer other appropriations are getting the initial capitalization 
venefit ? 

General Marsnauy. That is right. I think it was brought out at 
the hearing last year when, as I remember, Mr. Scrivner brought out 
the fact that we have parachutes for one price in 1952 and another 
price in 1953, which was much less, and he wanted to know what hap- 
pened to that money. That is the answer. The story at the present 
time is that they would show up in the review of the stock fund, and 
that is true. 
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If you recall, when the Navy legislation was passed, the stock fund 
provision was made that the initial cash capital could come from any 
unused appropriation. So, in effect, Congress provided for that 
particular method of obtaining capital. 

Mr. Forp. I can see how it happened, but in the interim period 
Congress loses track of what happens to some money and what it is 
spent for. Is not that a fact ! 

General MarsHa.u. It is shown in between the budget hearings, be- 
cause we present in the President’s budget the stock fund accounting 
which shows the capitalization from year to year; it shows the sales 
and cash on hand, the stocks on hand from year to year, and thereby 
Congress does have notice that the stock fund capitalization has 
changed up or down. 


COMPARISON OF TRADING FACTOR TO COMMERCIAL AND NAVY FACTOR 


Mr. Forp. How does your loading factor of 4 percent compare with 
the commercial loading factor for a similar type of procurement in 
storage / 

General MarsHa.. I think that would be rather difficult to answer, 
because our loading factor naturally does not include such things as 
taxes, deterioration, personnel, insurance, interest, and the rest of the 
factors that would enter into a factor made by a commercial concern. 
I think the Navy stock fund operates the same way. We budget for 
certain operations incident to the operation of the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. How does your loading factor compare with that of the 
Navy ¢ 

General Marswa.u. I do not have the recent figure. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figure at all ? 

General MarsHauu. It is rather old. The last figure I saw was some 
5 years ago, and it ranged between 4 percent and 8 percent, to the best 
of my memory. 

PROCUREMENT OF CAPS 


Mr. Forp. On page 31, General Marshall, under the fifth item, 
“Cap field, cotton, M-1951,” it shows you are procuring a new cap 
for practically every man in the service. 

General Marsuaty. The cap, field, cotton, M-1951, is issued, other 
than in Korea, 1 every 21 months, and in Korea, 1 every 10 months. 

We have an individual study for each one of those items which would 
indicate the distribution and the computation of this requirement. 
For example, if you do not mind, I can use the next item to give an 
example. The computation of the next item is for 586,099. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General MarsHauu. I might explain here there are two types of 
operations in existence now in the case of Korea. In the items con- 
tained in this budget which are not clothing items, that properly de- 
mand it, with the exception of necklaces and things like that, all 
winter items are picked up in the spring in Korea; they are returned 
to this renovation shop in Korea and Japan, ane they are all renovated 
and made ready for issue the following year. For example, approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the caps, field, pile, OD, M-S1 in use during the 
1952-53 winter season will be renovated and available for issue in 
winter 1953-54. So you do have a complete change each year and a 
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reissue. Asa result, the 70 percent reduction was reflected in replace- 
ments for Korea. That is in opposition to any operation we have in 
any other part of the world where such operation does not take place. 


JACKET REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. How do you explain your requirement in item 20 for 
nearly 3 million “jacket, shell, field,” at a unit cost of $11.40? 
(Discussion off the re cord.) 


OVERCOATS 


Mr. Sixes. What is this item No. 28, “Overcoat, cotton,” of which 
you have 993,000 ? 

General MarsHauu. That is the item I think we discussed the other 
day. That is the new style overcoat which is now only issued in rs pan, 
Korea, Alaska, and in the First, Second, and Fift h Army ar 

Mr. Sixes. What is the period that the overcoat is suppose dt to last ? 

General Marsuauy. That overcoat is figured at 36 months for all 
areas except Korea, where 12 months is used. 

Mr. Srxes. And you still need 1 million of them a year? 

General Marsnauu. The 1 million here is to cover, again, a list of 
requirements. If the chairman desires, I could submit this for the 
use of the committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RUBBER TRAINING SHOES 


Mr. Srxes. Who gets the rubber training shoes which are listed 
as item 36 on page 32? 

Colonel Drrxman. The ROK troops and also the Korean Service 
Corp 
Mr. Sixes. Do all of them go to those troops? 

Colonel DyeKm. AN That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All 314 million of them? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. How fast do they wear them out? How many pairs 
do they get per year? 

Colonel Dyrkman. One every 6 months. 

Mr. Sixes. That is about as long as a man can wear a rubber shoe. 


ARMOR VEST REQUIREMENTS 


Now turn to page 34 to the “Armor, vest,” where you want 145,000. 
Are they for our troops in combat or for reserve supplies? 

Colonel Dyexman. Those are current requirements. They are for 
combat in Korea, 1 for every 2 men on the front lines, and for training 
throughout the rest of the world, both continental United States and 
ovreseas areas, | per 10 men. 

Mr. Stxes. What is your supply situation on that item? 

Colonel Dyexman. Right at the moment, 1.000 on hand in depot 
stocks. We have shipped a total of 65,000 Marine Corps vests to 
Korea. We have shipped to Korea approximately 71,000 total, both 
Marine Corps and our own vest. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is the supply situation clearing up; can you get them 
as fast as you need them / 

Colonel Dyexman. The initial requirement is 71,000. As of today, 
we have shipped 71,000 of the new type vest, either Army or Marine 
Corps type. 

Mr. Srxes. We have heard from the Marines that they had to help 
you people along with the armor vests. Why was it necessary for you 
to turn to the Marines for supplies? 

General Marsuayi. At the time the need was great in Korea the 
Army vest was under test and had not been approved. Naturally 
there was no quantity production. It was then the decision of Gen- 
eral Palmer of G4 that, regardless of the sponsor designated, the 
vests were needed in Korea to protect the men; therefore, we bought 
the marine vest because it was in production and could be produced 
at a rate to satisfy our needs. 

Mr. Srxes. Had the Marines decided ahead of the Army they were 
a practical item for use in combat ? 

General Marsuatn. Apparently so. I cannot answer that specif- 
ically. 

Mr. Stxes. It appears that anything as important as this, if adopted 
by one service, would immediately become known to the other services. 

General MarsHaty. It was known to both services. However, the 
Army, in conjunction with the Marine Corps, had developed a softer, 
more pliable vest. The Marine Corps were satisfied with the vest 
they had, which is more of a rigid type. The Army felt the men 
should get the benefit of a less rigid vest. 

Mr. SrKxes. Which type are you making now? 

General MarsHatt. We are making the more pliable vest which 
tests have shown is approximately, I would say, equal to the marine 
vest. They have both been tested. I have samples of both vests 
here if you would like to see them. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. I think the committee would like to see all such 
items that you care to show us. I think it is always helpful to us to 
see these items of equipment. I believe there is no question but what 
the vests have been very valuable to the men in combat. Is that true? 

General Marswaru. That is correct, sir. AI] reports we have had 
are that they are very highly thought of. 

Mr. Srxes. And they m: rterially reduced the number of casualties? 

General Marsuaui. The Surgeon General has advised that the num- 
ber of casualties in the area of the vest has been reduced materi ially ; 
yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. What will this stop; will it stop a bayonet thrust and a 
.45 caliber bullet ? 

General Marsuatu. Not .45 caliber or rifles. It is not made for 
that. This is for the shell fragments of bombs and grenades. 

Mr. Srxes. What about a bayonet thrust? 

General Marsuatu. Usually it will stop a bayonet thrust. This 
vest [exhibiting] was worn by Pfc. Julius J. Osowick, Port Jervis, 
N. Y., a member of the 7th Infantry Division, while acting as litter 
bearer on an ambush patrol operating forward of the main line of 
resistance in the vicinity of Kumhwa on the night of July 11, 1952. 
During an attack by Chinese Communist forces, Private Osowick 
“hit the ground” at the same time an enemy grenade rolled under him 
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and exploded. Private Osowick suffered only superficial wounds in 
the area covered by the vest plus minor wounds in the right arm and 
ieft hand. Without the protection offered by the vest, Private Oso- 
wick would undoubtedly have become a fatality. The man was able 
to return to duty in a short time. 

Mr. Sixes. Are both items now issued to troops in the front lines? 

General MarsHauy. Yes, sir—not the shorts. There has been some 
objection to the shorts because of their bulkiness, and we are still 
working on that and trying to improve it. 

Mr. Sixes. Why 1 to every 2 men ‘ 

Colonel Hiesert. The answer to that is that of the men in the line 
it is rarely that more than 50 percent are forward in exposed posi- 
tions—that is, outside the bunkers. 

Mr. Sikes. The jacket is not issued for a man’s permanent use but is 
used by the man assigned to the area of greater danger ‘ 

Colonel Hisperr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. There is no discrimination of one man as against an- 
other who might be in the front line ¢ 

Colonel Hiprerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. All who are in that position—— 

Colonel Hissert. Are so equipped. Those back of the bunkers are 
not. 

Mr. Miter. I assume there would be a lot of times even on the so- 
called front lines when they would not want to wear that equipment. 

Colonel Hresert. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. It is issued to a fighting man who has a particular 
detail ? 

Colonel Hisperr. That is right. 


SYSTEM OF ISSUING VESTS 


Colonel Dyexman. The authorization of this item has a general 
priority of issue to the infantry, armored artillery, and front-line 
engineer units. However, the issue system must be flexible to assure 
adequate supplies to all categories of personnel attacked by shelling, 
small-arms fire, and shell fragments, regardless of the branch of the 
service. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ARMOR VESTS 


Mr. Srxes. I note you are buying only the vest. Why is that? 

General Marsa. The other item is under additional develop- 
ment, trying to correct the fault that has shown up through complaints 
from Korea. As soon as we can develop something that will be satis- 
factory, then we will want to go into production, because the Surgeon 
General has indicated it is needed. 

General MarsHary. This [exhibiting] is the original experimental 
model. This [indicating] is the latest model. We are still trying to 
take the experience we get from Korea. | 

Mr. Srxes. What are the esesntial differences? 

Mr. Garpner. One difference is here. This does not have the under- 
arm protection we have incorporated in such standard items. This is 
overlapping. The medics tell us when a man is prone, and is likely to 
be hit, he will usually protect his head and expose his side, and about 
8 percent of the casualties result from that. In addition to that, we 
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have a grenade hood up here which we did not have originally and an 
epaulet so the man can have a rifle seabbard and ammunition. 

Mr. Mixxier. How does that compare in the two? 

Mr. Garpner. This is about a quarter of a pound less in weight than 
this [indicating] and is a more flexible item than the prototype. It 
has a different type of bonding. I believe you can see this [indicating] 
is not flexible. 

Mr. Miter. It has greater protection of a greater area and yet is 
lighter ? 

Mr. Garpner. It has the same degree of protection. It has more 
coverage and is slightly less in weight. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you find it necessary to buy 842,000 sleeping 
bag comforters? Is that the same basic justification you have given 
before—largely to supply the Korean troops / 

Col. Dyekman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And to maintain the necessary supply level for our own 
troops? 

General MarsHauy. Yes. There is an individual study on each one 
of these items which will bring up the computation used in arriving 
at the total. 

HELMET LINER BAND 


Mr. Sixes. In items 9 and 10, “Helmet liner,” what is that? You 
are buying “Helmet band, head,” in one and “Helmet band, neck,” in 
the other. 

General MarsHaui. That is the helmet liner band. The band is the 
item. 

General Coruta. It is a web band inside. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you replace them so frequently that it justifies a re- 
quirement of 2,195,000? 

General Marsuauv. Perspiration rots those bands out, and they must 
be replaced more frequently than the rest of the helmet. 


BLANKETS 


Mr. Srxes. What about the 2,100,000 blankets? You have the cost 
down pretty well on them, but what is the requirement? Is it for the 
Korean troops or our own troops? 

Colonel Dyexman. Mainly Korean. 

General Marsuati. We are furnishing blankets to the Koreans as 
well as our own troops. 

CANTEENS 


Mr. Sixes. Next is canteens. You should have enough canteens to 
supply everybody, unless they have been sold for surplus. 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. I believe on each of these items you 
will find stocks in the stock fund. Under this appropriation, we must 
buy from the stock fund; therefore, this budget 1s a consumption 
budget. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, you can buy Army canteens at every surplus store 
in the country. I am not blaming you folks for it; they were sold 
under the Surplus Property Disposal Act and policies of postwar IT 
days. But there are now a lot of things in surplus stores that we 
could use. 
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General Marsuany. Yes, sir. A great deal of those items in the 
surplus stores that you find would be Army type but not up to Army 
standard. 

Mr. Sixes. A great many of them are Army items. 

General Marsuauu. A great many are Army items. 

Mr. Sixes. I presume there have not been any surplus sales of 
usable items since the Korean war started. 


COLD-BAR SUITS 


General Marsnauti. There should not be, because we went right 
out after Korea started and bought from those stores. Mr. Chairman, 
if you do not mind, I have another item here, which is the cold-bar 
suit, which is included in the budget. It has been given publicity 
in the papers and magazines and is the suit we have developed which 
will keep a man warm after he has been in water at very low tempera- 
tures, 

Mr. Forp. Where is this used and how? 

General Marsnaty. This is used in fording rivers. It is used to 
replace underwear. 

Mr. Forp. Underneath his regular underwear ? 

General Marsuauui. No sir, it is usually worn next to the skin and 
covers the entire body excepting the head, hands and feet. The suit 
is worn only with the jacket, shell, field and trousers, shell, field, and 
he can wade through a river with this and within 15 minutes walking 
around he is perfectly all right; he is in no danger of freezing. 

We denionstrated this about 2 years ago over in a lagoon. We had 
some boys in the lagoon of particularly cold water and took their 
temperatures when they came out. In about 15 minutes, without any 
drying by artificial michaels: they took their temperatures again, and 
they were back to normal just by walking around. 

Mr. Forp. These are issued to a group or individuals who have a 
special mission where you expect they will have to go under water? 

General Marsuay. Not necessarily under water 

Mr. Fornp. But in water ? 

General Marsa. For example, combat engineers in building a 
pontoon bridge will have these suits issued to them. They will float. 
They will carry a man with a full pack on—helmet, boots, and every- 


*. Minter. You mean it is also a life preserver ? 

General Marstatn. It is a flotation suit. 

Mr. Forp. What do they do with them when they get through with 
their operation? Do you have a recovery program on that? 

General Marsnarn. Yes, sir. These are not issued to the man him- 
self at the moment; they are experimental. We are asking for some 
15,000 of these to issue to selected troops doing certain types of work, 
such as the combat engineers, because it is organizational equipment 
and must be returned. 

Mr. Mitier. About what does one of those cost ? 

Colonel Dyekman. $60. 

General Marsuauu. We are still in the experimental stage, and nat- 
urally it is more expensive than it will be after we get into quantity 
production. 

Mr. Srxes. Where is that in the justifications? 

Colonel Dyexman. Page 34, at the bottom of the page, line item 
14~A, Sixty dollars is the cost in the budget. 

Mr. Srxes. Where is it actually used ? 
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General Marswatt. It is not in use; it is still in the experimental 
stage. We have sent these suits to Korea, and the Koreans have used 
them in Korea. 

Mr. Garpner. Then they used it in an amphibious operation in 
Labrador. As a result, the Marines who wore then came up with 
the comment that there were certain operations possible in an amphi 
bious operation that are not possible with the use of conventional 
clothing. For example, they had a simulated assault using a platoon 
of troops. When they came ashore in rubber boats and they were 
soaked and actually wet by the time they got on the shoreline, they 
were still able to go to sleep that night without changing any cloth- 
ing, using tentage, and without sleeping bags under them « or ponchos. 
And they said that type of operation would be absolutely impossible 
with conventional clothing. And it makes possible the exposure ele- 
ment to surprise. 

The Marines were quite favorably impressed with the suit. Of 
course, it is still in an experimental status. At that time there were 
some changes that had to be made. 

Mr. Forp. If it is in an experimental status, why is it in this ac- 
tivity? 

General MarsHatu. We have test items in this project. 

Mr. Srxes. You have 15,000 of them here. That would permit a 
lot of testing. 

General Marsnauyi. We need stock available for limited field tests 
by troops rather than on an experimental laboratory basis. It has 
passed the so-called R&D stage and is now in the field-test stage. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the life of this item? 

Mr. Garpner. We estimate the life will probably be of the order 
of 4 months. 

Mr. Sr«es. If stored, what is the life of it? 

Mr. Garpner. We anticipate no storage difficulties based upon the 
knowledge of the material used. I would say with reasonable care 
in storage which is normally exercised, it should have a storage life 
of at least 5 years. 

Mr. Srxes. It seems to me that the use possibilities are so limited 
on this item that it approaches the status of gadgeteering. 

General Marsnatu. I believe, Mr. Sikes, it is sort of like the oe 
you mentioned of the underwater-item job. When you need it, it is 
needed. We have no intention of furnishing every man in the ae 
with this particular item, but there are certain operations where they 
think this is needed to protect the men. Going back again to the 
engineers building a pontoon bridge, if they can stay in the water 
and come back on land and walk around a little bit rather than go 
back and change their clothes, you save time and maybe will save 
some lives. 

Mr. Mixxer. You say he gets dry in 15 minutes? 

General Marsnaty. He does not get dry; he gets warm and his 
circulation is restored. 
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Mr. Mitier. Would this permit long exposure? In other words, 
could a detail go out and work for several hours in icy water where 
they would just freeze to death otherwise / 

Mr. Garpner. That is exactly right. For example, at a water 
temperature of 33 Gain, which is very close to the freezing point, 
a man can normally stand that for a matter of only a few moments. 
However, with the cold bar suit, we have had them stay in it for 25 
minutes, which would be impossible with the present clothing. 

Mr. Mitter. I can see where there might be certain local operations 
where it would have great combat value if you could be working out 
in the water for the ‘demolition of something, in an area where the 
enemy would say nobody could do it. They would be held in storage 
for special details and would not be an item that was normally issue “2 

General Marsuautu. They would be assigned on a minimum basis for 
certain types of troops. 

Mr. Mirxter. For a certain specialist group ? 

General Marswau. Yes, sir. 


GLOVES 


Mr. Sixes. What do the gloves cost ? 
Mr. Garpner. They are still experimental, and not in ayer 
We estimate the cost of the gloves will be on the order of $5 a pair. 


HELMET LINER 


Mr. Sixes. Give me the justification for item 37 on page 37, liner, 
helmet, one million and a half. 

Colonel Dygkman. On the liner, helmet, M-1, the requirements 
were computed in the same way that General Marshall illustrated. 

Our peacetime requirement for this item is 605,000 and for the 
Far East Command, we have 876,000 or a total of 1,482,000. 

Mr. Stxes. How long does one last ? 

General Marsuati. About 14 months in combat and 22 months in 
other than combat. 

Mr. Srxes. How many do we have on hand ? 

General Marsuaty. That would be our stock fund inventory, sir. 

[can get that for you. Ido not have that here. 

Mr. Sixes. Provide that for the record and give us a complete 
story of the procurment of those items. 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to is classified and has been furnished to 
the commitee. ) 

IDENTIFICATION TAGS 


Mr. Srxes. Referring to item 64 on page 39, why would you need 
61% million dog tags? That is about two to a man and presumably 
everyone exc ept recruits already has been issued a set 
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General Marswati. We supply the Army, plus maintenance fo1 
the Marines, and the Air Force in Korea plus the Koreans. 

Mr. Sixes. You furnish them to everybody ¢ 

General Marsnauu. Yes, sir; we are charged with supplying them 
to everybody in Korea. 

Mr. Sixes. Give the justification for that in the record. 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee. ) 

Mr. SrKes. That is all I have. 

Mr. Mriuier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


FEATHER PILLOWS 


Mr. Forp. General Marshall, I notice on page 38 of the justifications, 
item 54, feather pillow, and that item recalls to my mind the “Chamber 
Horrors” demonstration that the legislative committee had last 
year, and particularly the demonstration of pillows. Was there a 
Army pillow included in that demonstration ? 

General Marsnuaw. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I cannot remember just aan the comparison in pric 
was as between the Army, the Navy, the Air Force and the Marin 
Corps. 

General Marsuaty. As I remember it the biggest variance was 
between the Army, Navy, Air and the Medical Corps. The cost of 
the feather pillow used in hospitals is very much greater than that 
used in the barracks. Again, it is a matter of quality. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a need for a different quality in the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force? 

General Marsa. I would not say so, no, sir. There is a differ 
ence in the need for the Medical, but as far as the Army, the Navy and 
the Air Force are concerned for normal barracks use I do not think 
there is any particular need for a difference there. As a matter of 
fact they are all bought through the same agency, which is an agency 
in New York. 

Mr. Forp. All pillows are bought through the same agency ? 

General Marsnaru. Yes, sir, all pillows are bought through the 
Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 

Mr. Forp. Has there resulted a standardization of pillow specifica- 
tions? 

General Marsnary. No, I do not think the Agency itself has gone 
that far. There has been and there still is work being done at the 
Secretary of Defense level for standardization between the three 
services. 


ASSESSMENT FOR ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE AND APPAREL PROCUREMENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. Forp. What is the Army’s assessment for this Armed Services 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency ¢ 

General Marsuati. We have in the budget which will come up under 
project 1450, the Procurement Office, seven-sixteenths of the cost of 
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operating this Agency for the Army, four-sixteenths for the Navy, 
four-sixteenths for Air, and one-sixteenth for the Marine Corps. Each 
one of us have in our budgets our particular share of financing the 
operations of that Agency. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know what your dollar assessment is ? 

General Marsuauu. To the best of my recollection the total dollar 
assessment amounts to between $3 million and $4 million for all 
services. Our share would be seven-sixteenths of that. 


INDIVIDUAL EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Forp. On page 40 of the justifications there appears item 5 
“Individual equipage” (39 items), to a total value of $1,257,560. 

General Marsuau.. That is for a miscellaneous number of individ- 
ual equipage items such as, for example, sunglasses and goggles, the 
pocket for the carbine magazine, quick-release straps for the pack- 
board, the attachment for the plywood packboard, using the regular 
army pack, 


’ 


QUARTERMASTER AIR ITEMS 


Mr. Foro. Then there is item 10, “Quartermaster air items” (199 
items), $4,060,004. 

General Marsuaut, Examples of procurement under that item are 
mostly so-called spare parts for parachute drop kits. For example, 
the 6,000-pound assembly platform that you load material on and drop 
that platform with the parachute, and strap festeners, aviator bags, 
and tie-down straps, the pilot chute deployment weight, and other 


similar items which would be used in operating drop equipment, and 
parachutes and platforms. Our men drop with the material and get 
the parachutes and bring them back. We have been charged with that 
operation for the last 3 years. 


LIMITED PROCUREMENT TYPE ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. Now, turning to page 41, the second item, “Limited pro- 
curement type items,” $1 million. What are they ? 

General MarsHauu. That is an item that is in this budget each year, 
and covers the procurement of a limited quantity of an item that has 
been adopted by research and development and reached the develop- 
ment stage and declared ready for field testing. 

Mr. Forp. Does that not get you back into this cold bar suit ? 

General MarsHaun. Yes; that gets back to the cold bar suit and the 
reason it was shown on page 34 is because it is a new special type of 
item that we want to bring out. 

We do have a list that we can furnish to the committee of the items 
to be bought with this particular appropriation. 

. 


LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 
Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful to supply that list for the 


record. 
General Marsuau. Very well, 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1954 budget, defense, maintenance, and operation, miscellaneous clothing 


a nd eq itpade 
Items 


Suits, special fuel handlers 
Coated fabrics for special ; 
Viny! film, special formul 
Viny!] film garments 
Uncoated base fabrics for experimental coating machine 
Insoles 

Raincoats 

Helmets 

Groin armor 

Dispatch cases 

Sunglasses 

Armored pants 

Eye armor 

Buttons and buckles 

Plastic windows 

Rubber socks for mukluks 

Semiexpendable overshoes 

Women’s Arctic overshoes 

Men’s Arctic overshoes 

Duck (experimental fungicide test) 

Load, carrying equipment 

Bag, equipment parachutist 

Bag, carrying, overseas 

Bag, comforter type 

Bag, Arctic 

Bag, mountain 

Bag, casualty 

Mittens, cold, dry 

Gloves, cold, wet 

Mittens, gasoline and oil resistant 

Flame and therman protective combat clothing 

Desert combat ensembles 

Arctic maintenance shelters for aircraft 


rposes 


tions 


Arctic maintenance shelters for wheeled and tracked 


vehicles 

Command post shelters -- 

Bakery tents . 

Cloth, wool, serge, 18 ounce, blends; 90-10; 85-15; 70-30; 
50-50; 100 percent of orlon dynel, vicara, chemstrand, 
rayon 

Cloth, wool shirting, 16 ounce, blends same as above 

Cloth, cotton, fortisan, 5 ounce, 6 ounce, 7 ounce oxford 
and sateen oe 

Cloth, cotton, permeable, camouflage: IR 

Cloth, cotton, sateen, wear resistant, camouflage: IR 

Webbing, low eloagation, various types 


rropical worsted, blends; 90-10; 80-20; 70-30; 50-50; 100 


percent dacron, orlon, chemstrand, dynel, rayon 
Cotton, toweling 
lentage sateens 
Water resistant shoe upper leather 
Water resistant glove leather 
Synthetically tanned leather 
Synthetically stuffed leather 
Miscellaneous leather 
Insulated combat boots (wet and cold, dry) 
Boots, ski mountain types 
Boots, combat service 
Boots, combat, tropical 
Lasts (Manns, Fort Knox) 
Cold, dry clothing ensemples 
Cold, wet clothing ensembles 
Hot, dry ensembles 
Cold, dry clothing ensembles 
Cold, wet clothing ensembles 
Jungle combat ensembles 
Hot, wet ensembles 
Sleds (latest development 
Sleeping bags (latest development 
Fabrics, natural fibers 
Fabrics, synthetic fibers 
Aerial delivery -- 


Total limited procurement type items. - 


Unit cost 


00 | 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 | 
00 | 


00 
5D 
00 
00 


00 
00 


. 75 


100 
10. 
30. 
65 
35 
100. 
12 
2 


“ 


6. 

50 

15. 

7, 500. 
5, 500. 


2, 500. 


10, 000. 
6. 


4 
2 


00 | 


00 


00 | 


00 


00 | 
00 | 


00 
00 
50 


00 | 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


. 60 


8O 
25 


. 00 


4a 


00 | 
- 50 | 
72 | 900 square feet 

| 300 square feet 

| 2,500 square feet 


Limited procurement type items, $1,000,000 


Quantity 


100 each 
2,000 yards 
500 pounds 
200 each 
2,000 yards 
1,000 each 
500 each 
16,000 each 
500 sets 
100 each 
500 pairs __. 
500 each 
4,000 each 
5,000 
250 each 
100 pair 
— 

- do 


| 50 pairs 


1,000 yards 
1,500 each 
200 each 

._.do 
250 each 
160 each 
400 each 
75 each... ..... 
1,000 pairs. ... 
2,000 pairs 
1,000 pairs 
2,000 each 
1,000 each 
5 each 

do.. 


6 each 


| 3 each 


5,000 yards____ 


wile 


| 3,000 yards... 


do 
do 
10,000 yards 


25,000 yards. - 


200 yards 
5,000 yards 


400 square feet 
1,000 square feet 
3,000 pairs__. 
500 pairs 

1,000 pairs_- 

500 pair 


| 500 pair 


50 each 
50 each 
50 each 
100 each 


| 100 each 


1,000 each - 
50 each 

10 each 

50 each 
500 yards 
500 yards 


| Total cost 


, OOD 
625 
3, 000 
, 000 
2, 000 
, 500 
0, 000 
, OOO 
, 500 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
500 

. 500 
400 
400 
700 
350 
750 
45, 000 
, OOO 
000 

, 500 
, 400 
, 000 
, 500 
2, 000 
000 

3, 000 
000 

, 000 
500 
500 


000 
000 
000. 


, 000 
5, 000 


800 
400 
500 
000 


200 
500 
648 
201 

1, 800 
300 
800 
60, 000 
15, 000 
15, 000 
12, 50 
12, 500 
3, 000 
2, 000 
3, 000 
6, 000 
4, 000 
15, 000 
2, 000 
2, 000 
4, 500 
5, 000 
5, 000 
33, 226 








1, 000, 000 
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ANIMALS AND FORAGE 


Mr. Forpv. What is this forage item ¢ 

General Marsuaty. There are 3 items in here, sir; 1 for the pur- 
chase of animals, 1 for the transportation of animals and forage, and 
then there is a relatively small amount for animal equipment. 

The forage is to feed the horses, the mules, the dogs, and pigeons 
that the Army owns. 

For example, we are furnishing 2,800 tons of hay at $40 a ton, 
1,700 tons of oats, and 1,100 tons of straw. We still use the straw 
for the purpose of bedding troops on maneuvers. We have a big de- 
mand for it right now. 

Mr. Forp. In the continental United States ¢ 

General MarsHauh. Yes, sir, in the continental United States for 
troops. 

These items include dog feed, pigeon feed, and horse and mule feed 
for the animals at Camp Carson, and dogs in the EUCOM. 

We have some horses, of course, at Fort Myer, plus the ceremonial 
detachment located at Fort Myer. 

In the EUCOM we have 110 riding animals for the constabulary, 
and we have some 1,200 dogs for sentry duty there. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you using dogs in Korea? 

General MarsHau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And pigeons also? 

General Marsuauu. We are not users of the pigeons. I am afraid 
I could not answer that, sir. The Signal Corps uses the pigeons. 

Mr. Srxes. But you do feed them? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

General Coru.ua. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. How many dogs are you buying? 

General MarsHatu. Seventy-one. 

Mr. Srxes. For how much! 

General MarsHauu. $200 apiece, 71 for the ZI, Far East, and 280 
in the EUCOM at $100 apiece. 

Mr. Srxes. Where do you get the dogs? 

General MarsHauu. We are attempting to keep the strain pure, the 
German shepherd strain. 

I have a Major Hill downstairs who is our dog, mule, and horse 
buyer who can give you a complete picture of that situation if you 
desire it, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. They are the high-priced dogs. Where do you buy 
them ? 

General Marsuatn. They are bought here, except for EUCOM 
requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. Why do you not buy them in Germany where you can 
get them for less money ? 

General MarsHati. They are $100 apiece there now. They were 
$100 last year. 

Mr. Mitier. These are the Army version of the seeing-eye dog. 

General MarsHauu. They are the same breed but perform different 
functions. We have a big training center for them located at Camp 
Carson. 
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Mr. Sixes. If you can buy them in Germany for $100 apiece, why 
do you not buy them there instead of paying $200 apiece here? 

General Marsuau. I would like to refer that particular question 
to Major Hill, if you so desire. 


PRICES OF DOGS 


Mr. Srxes. Supply an answer for the record showing the necessity 
for paying $200 apiece for dogs here, and why they cannot be pro- 
cured abroad if there are s atisfactory dogs available deat: 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Prices oF Docs 

Purchases of dogs for the Department of Defense are accomplished by an open- 
market type of negotiated contract. Under this type of purchase, no predeter- 
mined price to be paid is established. The figure of $200 that appears in the 
budget estimate for fiscal year 1954 represents the average price considered by 
past experience to be necessary to supply dog requirements of the Armed Forces 
and is based upon the current cost of raising a dog to the age of 1 year which is 
the minimum acceptable age for military purposes. 

All dogs required for the European Command are purchased in that area, 
However, the purchase of dogs in Europe for use in the continental United States 
and other areas is not practicable due to the excessive transportation expense 
involved. This is especially so sine e the dogs are untrained and might later prove 
of questionable value for military purposes. To accomplish training in Europe 
would involve the transports ition of personnel to and from Europe for purpose 
of training with animals. 


HORSES AND MULES 


Mr. Sixes. What are you paying for horses and mules? 

General Marsuauu. We are paying $205 for horses, and for mules 
we are paying $200. We are buying 14 horses and 105 mules for re- 
placement. 

Mr. Sixes. For what purposes are they used ? 

General Marsuauyi. We have 410 mules in the 4th Field Artillery 
Battalion at Camp Carson and 276 in the 36th QM Pack Company at 
Camp Carson. 

We have 46 retired horses at Fort Riley that we must keep and feed 
until there are not there any more in accordance with Public Law 
627, 75th Congress. We have 72 riding horses in the 4th Field Bat- 
talion and the 35th QM Pack Battalion at Camp Carson. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. What is the cost per year of feeding the superannuated 
horses that have been retired from use ! 

General Marsuaut. The cost of feeding a horse per year is ap- 
proximately $263. 

Mr. Sixes. I think at that cost we better find a way to dispose of 
those horses which are no longer used. I feel that the cost is unjusti- 
fiable and that we should consider the advisability of changing the law 
requiring the horses to be kept after they are no longer useful. 

Mr. Forp. Why are these horses no longer used ¢ 

General Marsuauu. These horses have just served their time in the 
Army just like a man. They have reached the age where they are 
no longer fit for use, and they are subject to retirement, and they have 
been retired. 
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Mr. Forp. As to these 14 horses that you are planning to procure in 
the fiscal year 1954, they will serve their time and upon retirement 
will be kept ad infinitum until they die? 

General Marsuauy. Yes, sir; less whatever attrition there is by 
death. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have a horse hospital for retired horses? 

General Marsuatu. At Fort Riley; yes, sir. Keeping in mind that 
there are only 44 left out of all of those who have had, it is not a great 
number. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, you are having more coming in in the pipe- 
line. 

General MarsHatu. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Even though it is a small item, it does seem to me that 
this sort of thing, $263 per horse per year, is an unjustifiable expense. 

Where do you buy your horses and mules? It seems to me that 
$200 apiece is high now even for good animals. 

General Marsuauit. We buy them throughout the country, Mr. 
Sikes, through this buyer with headquarters at Fort Reno, Okla. 
because we are now in the process, as you know, of buying large 
quantities of mules and horses for the foreign-aid program. There- 
fore, our buyer covers the country. Horses are not too plentiful 
around the country ; that is, good horses. 

Mr. Stxes. That is true. What age animals do you buy? 

General MarsHauy. That is a detail that I am not familiar with, 
sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Furnish that for the record. 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


AGES OF Horses PURCHASED 


Horses are purchased between the ages of 4 and 8, inclusive. The average age 
is approximately 5 years. 


LOAD FACTOR IN STOCK-FUND PRICE 


fr. Forp. General Marshall, I would like to pursue a bit further 

this load factor. 

Do you figure up item for item the cost and then add onto it the 
t-percent load factor and come to the figure of $409 million ¢ 

General Marswauu. No, sir; each one of these items purchased 
from the stock fund is purchased at the stock-fund price, which in- 
cludes the 4-percent load factor. 

Mr. Forp. So the stock fund sets the price which includes the load 
factor ¢ 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir; it does. In hee words, if the catalog 
cost of an item is, say $10, it is plus the 4-pereent load factor; that is, 
the price quoted in this budget. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When an item is submitted in this budget, we will say 
the particular item is $10. 

General Marsuatt. Yes, sir. 
i Mr. fom. Does that include, as reflected in this budget, a load 
actor ¢ 


81461—53—pt. 1—_—43 





General Marsa. Yes, sir; that is the price we will pay to the 
stock fund, which includes the load factor. 

Mr. Forp. Supposing the Congress should decide that the load 
factor of 4 percent was too high, that it should be 3 percent or 2 per 
cent or 1 percent, how can you reflect that in this appropriation, w« 
will say? 

General Marsuauu. It could be reflected by that much reduction i1 
this appropriation, which would mean that, if the purchases from the 
stock fund should prove to be in error by a one-half of 1 percent, 1 
percent, or whatever it is, it would result in depreciation of the stock 
fund capitalization. 

Mr. Forp. It went the oposite way in the fiscal year 1953. 

General Marsuary. Yes, sir; that is right. 

In other words, the price charged was more than the replacement 
to the stock fund. Therefore. the stock fund piled up the cash, and 
that cash was then skimmed off as you do in any business. 

The stock fund is a wholesale commercial type of business, and we 
render operating accounts each month. 

Those are reviewed by the Army Comptroller, the G—4 Office, the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. and the Bureau of the Budget. 

As a result of those reviews any apparent discrepancies, errors, or 
other items which are odd are picked up and referred back, and in this 
case as of 60 days ago it was found that our requirement for 1954, the 
requirement of the cash goods necessary to do the business that we 
anticipated was not sufficient to need all of the money we had in the 
stock fund. Therefore, $250 million was skimmed off and put into 
reserve for use in other stock funds. 

Mr. Forp. On a budget request of $409 million your load factor on 
the basis of 4 percent would be about $16 million ? 

General Marsnaut. Yes, sir. However, we must keep in mind the 
fact that the $409 million covers a great number of items which are 
not in the stock fund. There are a number of items included in this 
particular project which are not stock funds items, such as gasoline 
drums. 

Mr. Forpv. In other words, the items not in the stock fund do not 
have a load factor? 

General MarsHauy, That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a breakdown, dollarwise, as te the items 
that would be covered in the stock fund? 

General Marsuatu. I could cover that because they are all made 
up by item. 

Mr. Foro. Will you do that for the record, just the figures? 

General Marsnau. Yes, sir; that is right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Loap Factor 1x Srocx-FuNp Prices 


The Quartermaster General's fiscal year 1954 budget estimate for the pro- 
curement of organizational equipment is $409 million. Cf this amount $392,262,- 
150 is required to reimburse the Army stock fund for issues of clothing and 
equipage items. This budget estimate for clothing and equipage items to be 
issued from the stock fund is based upon quantitative consumption requirements 
multiplied by published stock-fund prices. ‘The published stock-fund prices, 
established in accordance with a memorandum from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller) dated February 2, 1951, entitled “Stock Fund Pricing,” 
include the replacement cost of the item ‘plus surcharges of 2 percent to cover 
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transportation from supplier to first destination and 2 percent to compensate 
the stock fund for foreseeable losses such as damage, deterioration, pilferage, 
etc. These surcharges are reviewed and revised as necessary to provide the 
stock fund with reimbursement sufficient to replace the items issued. 

In fiscal year 1953 the surcharge rates were 3 percent for transportation and 
} percent for anticipated losses and adjustments. Accounting analysis revealed 
the it these surcharges were higher than required to maintain the material pur- 
chamies power of the stock fund. Therefore, published stock-fund prices to be 
‘ffective in fiscal year 1954 include only a total 4-percent surcharge in addition 
to contract costs. 


Mr. Forp. All of the items in the stock fund are based upon a 
t-percent load factor for the fiscal year 1954 ? 

General Marswauu. That is correct. 

General Corerazter. I believe the testimony infers that the 3250 
million transfer was built up entirely from surplus on this load factor. 
That only generated a part of that. 

Mr. Forp. What part of it 

General Marsnaty. The 1-percent difference between 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Forp. How much would that reflect in dollars? 

General MarsHann, Our sales ran about $600 million, and 1 percent 
of that. 

The other difference would be the price differential, between the 
price charged in the 1953 budget and then the price ev entually decided 
upon by the Secretary of Defense whereby we received money in the 
stock fund from the appropriation at a cost which was greater than 
the cost to replace that item. Therefore, in line with what General 
Colglazier has just said, that helped to build up this surplus, so that 
you have two things, the price, and your 1-percent differential between 
1953 and 1954. 


General Coreiazier. Another factor is that by lowering your phys- 
ical inventory and converting any excess you might have in any par- 
ticular item into cash through sale to the appropriation, you may end 
up with more capital than was required to do aoa 

General Marsuati. That could happen. I do not remember any 
particular items on which that occurred during this year, but it could 
very well happen. 


TRIPARTITE STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the tripartite standardization program? 

General Marsuauu. There is a program between the United States. 
the United Kingdom, and Canada for the standardization of certain 
items, and in order to make the tests necessary for that standardization 
we furnish a limited quantity of requested items, and those are 
charged in this particular appropriation. 


ORGANIZATIONAL BQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What is included in organizational equipment (29 items) 
totaling $7,070,591 ¢ 

General MarsHau. $7,914,000? 

Mr. Forp. $7,070,591. 

General Marsuatu. That consists of tent stove bases, oil burners, 
tent stove burners, corrugated cans, parts, stovepipes, scales, tent 
shields, Yukon stoves with accessories, and flat tables for field use. 
It is a miscellaneous number of items which, because of the compara- 
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tively small quantity were lumped together in order to place them in 
one category. 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Marshall. It is always 
good to have you here before the committee. 
General MarsHauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ProcuREMENT or Troop Suppriies (Corres oF ENGrneers) 


General Corvutia. Mr. Chairman, the next subproject is 1110, 
“Procurement of troop supplies, Corps of Engineers.” I have 
Colonel Wilson here who will discuss the Engineer procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a prepared statement, Colonel ? 

Colonel Wirson. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, Colonel ? 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Colonel Wiison. This estimate in the amount of $210 million is de- 
signed to provide for Corps of Engineers support of worldwide opera- 
tion of military troop units for which the Department of the Army 
has supply responsibility during fiscal year 1954 including support 
of combat operations in Korea “and the authorized increase of the 
Republic of Korea forces. It provides for the procurement of such 
items as lumber, electrical equipment and supplies, topographic and 
mapping supplies, industrial gases, bridge components, wire rope, 
attachments for mechanical equipment, field fortifications; and camou- 
flage materials, but does not include funds for any major procurement 
items such as are authorized under appropriation “Procurement and 
production, Army”; supplies and equipment for the mobilization 
reserve ; or support of repairs and utilities activities. 

Since this is a replacement and consumption type budget estimate, 
and since a large portion of the items issued by the Corps of Engi- 
neers are for supplies not applicable to tabular allowances or directly 
related to troop strengths and dispositions, issue experience, which best 
reveals the trends for this type project, plus a forecast of operation 
and activities planned for fiscal year 1954 were utilized as the basis 
for computing the estimate. 

Estimates from three separate sources, namely, Army Forces Far 
East, European Command, and the continental U nited States plus 
remaining overseas commands, were combined to arrive at a consoli- 
dated estimate. In the continental United States computation, the 
stock position of over 17.000 individual items was analyzed on indi- 
vidual item supply control studies to arrive at the estimate. In these 
studies, issue experience to the continental United States and over- 
seas commands, exclusive of issues to the European and Far East Com 
mands, for calendar year 1951 and one-half of calendar year 1952 was 
averaged and projected through procurement lead time into fiscal year 
1955 to arrive at the gross estimate. Stocks on hand and due in were 
deducted to arrive at the net estimate. Consideration was given to 
items expected to be returned to service from maintenance and re- 
habilitation shops and they were included as assets. A detailed ex- 
ample of this method of computation is shown in the budget justifica- 
tion you now have before you. 
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The estimate prepared by the European Command was similarly 
based on the theater supply control studies and estimates of projects 
required in the command during fiscal year 1954. Assets on hand 
and due in were considered in arriving at the minimum net require- 
ment for this theater. 

The estimate for Army Forces Far East was predicated on the 
basis of guidelines for 12 months combat in Korea and an increase in 
the ROKA forces. These requirements were reduced by the applica- 
tion of stock on hand and due in to the theater and by the appplication 
of long stocks in CONUS depots. The gross requirement approxi- 
mates the fiscal year 1953 gross requirements as modified to eliminate 
projects sc cheduled for completion i in fiscal year 1953. 

Estimates for the CONUS and overseas theaters other than the Far 
Kast, were prepared on the assumption that fiscal year 1954 will be 
a year of relative stable operations under peacetime conditions with 
strict enforcement of supply economy and maximum utilization of 
stocks on hand and due in from procurement initiated with prior year 
funds, 

That is the end of my prepared statement, sir. 


INCREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. For the record, Colonel, what was the appropriation re- 
quested in the budget as submitted January 9, 1953? 

Colonel Wirson. January 9? 

General Corutia. $40 million, sir. 

Colonel Wixson. $40 million, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain the 500 percent increase in this project ? 

Colonel Witson. The $40 million estimate was based entirely upon 
peacetime operations. It was based upon the assumption that there 
would be no war in Korea and that we would have nobody to support 
there. The $40 million was a limiting figure we were operating under 
on that assumption. The basic difference between that estimate and 
the one you now have before you is the change in guide lines to provide 
for 12 months combat in Korea, to prov ide for increases in the ROK 
forces, and is based upon the issue experience we had in 1953, and the 
forecast of what would be required in the fiscal year 1954 to continue 
operations on the current basis. 

Colonel Hisserr. If I may add to that statement, Mr. Chairman, 
the $40 million which was placed in the original 1954 budget also con- 
templated a large drawdown of stocks within the pipeline. 

oo will recall at the beginning of General Cotulla’s statement he 
stated there was quite a large drawdown, and that provided for a 
large drawdown of engineering supplies. Therefore, with this as- 
sumption of a full pipeline, of course, it makes a difference. 

Mr. Forp. Your fiscal year 1953 estimated obligation is $216,210,000, 

Colonel Wixson. Yes, sir, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the budget request in the fiscal year 1953 for 
that? 

Colonel Witson. I believe it was somewhere around $235 million. 
I do not recall offhand. 

Colonel Hisserr. Originally, as I reeall it, it was roughly $242 mil- 
lion, and it was subsequenthy reduced. 
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Mr. Forp. And you did not get any supplemental for this project 
in the fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Hiesert. That portion of the carryover, of course, was ap- 
plied to the engineer requirement, as well within the 1,100 appropria- 
tion. We found it necessary from time to time to shift funds from 
one technical service requirement to another. 

Mr. Forp. You must have shifted quite a bit in this item, compar- 
ing the budget for the fiscal year 1954 with no war and the budget 
for the fiscal year 1954 with a war, to handle it as you did in the fiscal 
year 1953. 

Colonel Hreserr. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the fiscal year 1954 
original estimate of $40 million was purely and simply an estimate. 

We again were faced with the fact that in the fiscal year 1954 we had 
a large quantity of supplies. We had lost some, and we had built 
up others, and there were certain items which were found to be in 
oversupply which we applied. There was a tremendous amount of 
consumption because it is the type of item which lends itself to tre- 
mendous quantity consumption, and, of course, the application of 
that portion of the fiscal year 1954 carryover was brought to bear on 
this requirement. 

Mr. Forp. Take your fiscal year 1953 request which, again, was based 
on the no war basis. 

Colonel Hrssert. Basically, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That was $242 million. 

Your fiscal year 1954 original submission was also based on that 
point of view, and there is almost a 500 percent difference. 

Colonel Hisserr. That is correct. 

I think before we finally got to the Congress with a submission it 
had been reduced through Army and review action to approximately 
$100 million, is that about correct ? 

General Core.azrer. The January 9 budget was, frankly, a rather 
arbitrary figure because at the time we lacked information on. stocks 
that might be available in the Far East to apply toward projects. 

T believe that the actual consumption as envisaged, even under peace- 
time operation, was greatly in excess of what the budgeted amount 
would provide. 

Mr. Forp. What were you going to do, draw down on those you had 
available? 

General Corenazrer. We would have been forced to draw down 
rather drastically on the continental United States stock level. 

General Corutia. This also provided for the recapture of the quan- 
tities in the pipeline and applying them against demands under the 
conditions envisaged at the time. In other words, we have a 6 months’ 
pipeline in support of the far eastern, and if operations ceases there 
is a good portion of that that will be available for application against 
normal peacetime demands. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Forpv. What is the status of your unobligated funds in this 
project ? 

Colonel Wirson. In the fiscal year 1953—— 

General Coruna. Colonel Rathbone. 
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Colonel Rarusune. We will have to furnish that tor the record, 
sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

As of April 30, 1953, the unobligated balance of project 1110 funds provided the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers was $16,099,717. 

The unobligated balance of other project 1110 funds provided the various field 
commands for the local procurement of engineer items has to be estimated, since 
obligation reports submitted by Army area and oversea commands do not break 
the total project 1110 obligations down by technical service. It is estimated 
that $12,504,000 of those funds remained unobligated as of April 30. Over $12 
million of the latter figure applies to the Far East Command. 

The total unobligated balance of engineer project 1110 funds, as of April 30, 
1953, is accordingly estimated to be in the neighborhood of $28,604,000, compared 
with an annual program of $216,210,000. 


SUPPORT OF AIR FORCE ACTIVITIES IN KOREA 


Mr. Foro. In the justification there is a figure shown of $21,455,083, 
for direct support of Air Force activities in Korea. Why is that 
charged to the Army? 

Colonel Wiison. At the present time we have the responsibility 
within the Army for furnishing that support to the Air Force in the 
form of construction, maintenance, and operation for our Air Force 
facility structures. There has been some controversy as to whether or 
not that should properly be charageable to the Army and we were 
asked specifically to spell out that figure in the budget so that it could 
be recognized as being a controversial figure. It is under study, I 
understand, at the comptroller level and higher and when that is 
resolved, that figure can then be adjusted, if necessary, either from 
the Army to the Air Force or remain in this fashion; whichever way 
it is resolved. 

Mr. Forp. There is no contemplated reimbursement at the present 
time? 

General Core azier. No, sir. At the last meeting with Defense 
and Air Force in connection with this particular charge, the con- 
senus was that the Army was charged with budgeting for the Korean 
war costs and as long as active operations continued, the Army budget 
should continue to provide for this Air Force item. I believe it is 
principally for the construction of airfields. 

Colonel Winson. Yes, sir. Construction and maintenance of air- 
fields and Air Force facilities. 

Mr. Forp. Is that policy only in existence in Korea? 

Colonel Wixson. Fes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Elsewhere throughout the world, reimbursement is the 
policy ¢ 

Colonel Witson. We get reimbursement from the Air Force for 
anything we supply them elsewhere. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AIRBASES IN NORTH AFRICA 


Mr. Forp. How is the construction of airbases in north Africa 
handled ? 

Colonel Wirson. That is handled under an entirely different 
arrangement. 

General Coreiazier. The money was appropriated under the Mili- 
tary Public Works Appropriations Acts in 1952 and 1953 to the 
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Department of the Air Force which made the money available to the 
Army Corps of Engineers acting as its construction agency. 


PIPELINES TO AIRFIELDS IN EUROPE 


Colonel Hisserr. There is another spot, Mr. Chairman, where we 
have some responsibility which costs a sizable amount of money from 
time to time and that is in pipelines to airfields in Europe. We 
deliver the product—the gasoline—itself to the airfields and we are 
responsible for the construction of the pipeline and delivery and main 
tenance of the pipeline to that point. 

Mr. Forp. Is the pipeline used solely and exclusively for Air Force 

Colonel Hisserr. Not altogether. I would say it would be about 
65 percent Air Force and the balance Army as a general thing, because 
there are leadoffs from these pipes, but it is an item of expense which 
can become sizable. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. Is there any duplication here in those first three items 
on page 43 between “Civilian relief in Korea” and “Military 
operations”? 

Colonel Witson. No, sir, there is not. This is all designed for 
the support of the military operations and does not duplicate civilian 
relief in any way to my knowledge. 

Mr. Forp. Previous testimony has indicated we are paying about 
$1 million a month to the Korean Government for the use of their 
rail facilities. Do we, in addition, maintain all of those facilities? 

Colonel Witson. That is my understanding. 

General Oorutia. That is correct. I think we maintain the rail- 
way operation from necessity. 

Mr. Forp. And also pay them $1 million a month? 

General Corutia. I am not familiar with the arrangement on any 
rental to the Korean national railroads, but the railway is so vital 
to the military operations that we can scarcely afford to do anything 
other than maintain the roadbed and the rolling stock. 

Mr. Forp. I can appreciate that, but I have some question about 
the additional payments to the Korean National Government for the 
use of the facilities. 

General Corutza. I am without any knowledge at all on that sub- 
ject. 

Colonel Wirson. That figure is not included in this estimate. If 
there is such an arrangement, I am not aware of it and it was not 
incorporated in this estimate. 

Mr. Forp. This is strictly for the maintenance and construction? 

Colonel Witson. For the construction and maintenance and re- 
habilitation of those facilities you mentioned for the support of our 
military operation. 

General Honnen. My recollection, Mr. Chairman, was that this 
came up in the Crik presentation and I believe it was brought out 
by one of the witnesses that there was a charge for distribution of 
these supplies after they reached the ports to the different provinces 
and that there was some sort of payment to the railroad for the 
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shipment of the goods from the ports to the provinces. I believe 
they were to furnish for the record the cost of that. I am quite 
sure, however, it has not been developed as yet. 


OPERATION OF KOREAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Forp. Does the Korean Government operate the railroad as 
such, or do we provide operating personnel ? 

Colonel Hrsserr. They operate it. 

General Corunxa. I thin they operate it; in fact, I know they 
have their own personnel to operate it, but under the general super- 
vision of the Military Railway Service. In other words, we have 
Transportation Military Railway Service people who exercise con- 
trol over the movement of trains and things of that sort. 

Colonel Witson. The actual operating personnel on the train itself 
and station personnel and yard personnel are Koreans under the 
control of Transportation Military Railway Service. 

General Coreiazrer. When we get to program 2100, we will discuss 
“transportation” and we will be prepared to have a transportation 
officer diseuss that for you. 


CONSIDERATION OF HWAN AND DEUTSCHEMARKS 


Mr. Forp. In this project do we have the problem of the hwan 
and the deutschemark ¢ 

Colonel Witson. We have not taken into consideration in here any 
won or deutschemarks that might become available. This was all 
dollar estimates and as I understand it, sir, anything in the way of 
won or deutschemarks, or rather won, yen, or deutschemarks, would be 
taken care of some place else. Frankly, sir, I am not familiar with 
the arrangement. 

Colonel Ratnponr. There were some yen and deutschemarks 
1952 and 1953—comparable figures—whereas in 1954 the budget is 
on a straight dollar basis. 

Mr. Forn. In 1952 and 1953 there were readjustments made on the 
chart shown on page 42. 

Colonel Rarugoner. I cannot pin the yen and deutschemarks down 
on a technical service basis, but it is handled on a program basis in 
the overseas command. We can tell you the yen and deutschemarks 
in program 1100 in 1952 and 1953, but not the amount spent by the 
individual technical services. 

Colonel Wirison. There was approximately $15 million in yen in 
1953 that the Engineers had available, over and above the $216 mil- 
lion that you have here. 

Mr. Forp. Over and above the $216 million? 

Colonel Wirson. That is correct, yes, sir. We do not have the 
figure on deutschemarks, but that might be available in EUCOM;; that 
is, the 1953 quantity ; there is no information as to what will be avail- 
able for 1954. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Forp. It was my understanding that the actual obligations in 
fiscal year 1952 and the estimated obligations i in 1953, as presented 
on page 42, were to reflect the dollar equivalent of all deutschemark 
and won expenditures so they compare one with the other. Did I 
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understand you to testify that you had $15 million more available in 
won or yen ¢ 

Colonel Witson. In yen, yes, sir. 

Colonel Hissert. That answer is not entirely correct, Mr. Chair- 
man; I think probably I can clarify it. The 1954 estimate is the 
dollar requirement based on the consumption. During 1953 there 
was available within FECOM a certain number of yen for the entire 
1100 forces and facilities program, which is prorated out and com- 
parable transfer made into the figures. The same thing was true 
on those deutschemarks which were available in EUCOM. So, com- 
parably, 1952, 1953 and 1954 are on a balance so far as dollars are 
concerned, 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Forp. How does that tie in with the statement on page 45 of 
the justifications, item 13, Japan Defense Mission ¢ 

Colonel Rarugonr. I think I can answer that. For 1954 we have 
not budgeted for any yen; we have budgeted dollars to meet require- 
ments. If yen should become available, they might be spent to pay 
for this or for other purposes within the structure of the appropria- 
tion. In other words, the yen would be available to substitute for 
dollars in any area covered by this appropriation. At the moment 
we have no specific yen in 1954 at all for any item. This item could 
become yen or it could not, depending on the procurement situation 
and other factors in Japan. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Wilson. 


Wepnespay, May 27, 1953. 


ProcuREMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL EQuirpMENT 
(TRANSPORTATION Corps) 


Mr. Forp. We will proceed with the M&O appropriations for the 
Department of the Army. General Honnen, do you have a witness 
for the next subproject ? 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, I think we arrived at a breaking 
point in the 1110 program of M&O when we adjourned the other day 
and we are now prepared to proceed with procurement of organiza- 
tional equipment and that segment of it which is charged to the Trans- 
portation Corps. 

General Cotulla is the program director and he will carry on from 
here. 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
in project 1111, procurement of organizational equipment for the 
Transportation Corps, we have a total that we are requesting in this 
budget of $50,000. This, basically, is to provide small tools and items 
of that particular nature for transportation companies and railway 
operating battalions. Mr. Jackson of the Transportation Corps is 
here to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Forp. What was the figure included in the budget submitted 
January 9, 1953, for this project? 

General Corunna. It was the same figure, $50,000. 
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Mr. Forp. Do you wish to make any general comment, Mr. Jackson, 
at this point with reference to this project ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir, I have no particular comment. 

Mr. Mititer. The reduction is, of course, rather striking and it 
was contained in both budgets as I understand it. Is that due to the 
fact that the buildup of this sort of equipment has leveled off and you 
just need for the coming year your replacements? I suppose main- 
tenance is in here? 

General Corutxia. That is correct. As I understand it, it is prin- 
cipally for railroad operating battalions EUCOM. 

Mr. Jackson. The mobile railroad repair shop and diesel electric 
repair unit. 

Mr. Forp. Where was this to be located ? 

General Corutta. In EUCOM, sir. 

Mr. Mixier. But the real significance there is the fact that you have 
about reached a level of needs and this is merely for replacement of 
worn parts ¢ 

General Corutia. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is this on a consumption basis at the present time or 
is it on a forecast of what will be the case in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Jacxson. Yes, sir; that is true. We have a very small num- 
ber of items contained in this $50,000 where we have known shortages 
to meet issue requirements on items such as power grinders for our 
shop battalions and shop tools. 

Mr. Forv. Do you procure these items on the market generally or 
are they long lead time items which you buy on contract ? 

Mr. Jackson. They are, of course, bought on contract. Most of 
these items though are commercial type equipment and pretty much 
off-the-shelf items. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be well at this point to put in the record 
the chart on page 53 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Procurement of organizational equipment (Transportation Corps) 





| 
..)| Estimate, Estimate. 
Aaiee, Sonal fiscal year fiscal year 
‘ Ore 1953 1954 
PART Ill. JUSTIFICATION RY ORJECT CLASS 
| | 
03 Transportation of things..................-- i | $32, 775 $16, 000 | $2, 500 
09 Equipment. » 35 ; 273, 159 330, 000 | 47, 500 
Total obligations tet . ~ 305, 934 346, 000 | 50, 000 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Miller? 
Mr. Miter. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. Not at this time. 


OprerRATION oF Forces 


Mr. Forp. We will go to the next project which is 1120, “Operation 
of forces,” and we will insert in the record at this point the chart on 
page 54. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
Operation of forces 


| 
Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


| Actual, Sseal | mate, fiscal | mate, fiseal 








<— Ions year 1953 year 1954 
illest ad Sa EReen een 
Total for project .-.-----| $71,545,788 | $91, 851,000 $125, 381, 000 
Subproject N« | 
1123 Field training supplies : 622, 000 381, 000 
1124 Procurement of POL ‘ 75, 105, 000 75, 000. 000 
1126 Other operational activities 25 | 16,124,000 50, 000, 000 


FIELD TRAINING SUPPLIES 


General Corutua. Mr. Chairman, this project totals $125,381,000. 
‘The amount requested in the January 9 revised budget was $47,975,000. 
As you see, it is broken into three subprojects. The first is field train- 
ing supplies about which Colonel Hibbert will be glad to answer any 
of} your questions. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mruer. It has been increased in the revised budget ? 

Colonel Hrspert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Hibbert, will you proceed to give us the basic 
data on subproject, “Field training supplies?” 

It would also be well to show at this point what the original Janu- 
ary 9, 1953, budget showed for this project. 

Colonel Hieeerr. It is exactly the same, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. All right, Colonel, will you proceed with your presen- 
tation ? 

Colonel Hissert. The funds requested in this subjroject are for the 
provision on an allowance basis of field training supplies, such as 
music for Army bands; items such as nails, lumber, and cement for 
engineer outfits which are trained in the field in the continental United 
States and which are also placed on an annual allowance basis, and 
Chemical Corps outfits, AAA outfits, all of whom must purchase— 
and usually locally—odds and ends of miscellaneous supplies which 
are bought from shelf stocks. 

Mr. Miirr. Do training aids come into this? 

Colonel Hrezerr. No, sir; this does not come under the heading of 
training aids. If an engineering construction battalion, for instance, 

wanted to show or demonstrate how to build a bridge or pour the 
the footings for a bridge, they would need possibly 25 or 30 bags of 
cement and some lumber and nails with which to put the forms to- 
gether. That would be purchased for the most part locally. If the 
outfit was located near a town or city they would buy what they need 
in that town. The same thing is true in the chemical battalions and 
AAA battalions. For the most part, they are very small items and 
involve a very small amount of material value. ‘The allowance for 
each of these outfits is quite small per year. 

I have some figures here in which you might be interested. A 
topographic company for mapping has a maximum allowance of 
$1,500 annually; a bridge company has an allowance for this type of 
supply of $600 annually; a field maintenance company, which of 
course is a heavier outfit, has $3,000 annually; an engineer combat 
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battalion, which of course would be engaged in building airfields, 
has a field training allowance of $3,000 annually. 

I would like to point out at this point that in computing the 
request for 1954, which is about one-half of that used for 1953, we 
reduced the requirements very sharply for the principal reason that 
the units which would normally use these types of supplies are now 
engaged actually in combat in Korea. We do not have as many in 
the United States as we would under normal conditions. Therefore, 
we felt an allowance of approximately 50 percent of the normal 
training allowance would be quite sufficient to take care of that which 
they would require. 

Mr. Forp. Is this cut reflected in the biennial procurement report ? 

Colonel Hiseerr. It is to a degree, Mr. Chairman, but for the most 
part—I should say it is to a degree because the new trainees coming 
in, not having been formed into technical battalions of this nature, 
would have no need for it. 

Mr. Muir. In most of this for normal items that are easily pro- 
cured and because of local sudden needs it is more economical to buy 
them locally than it would be to have them sent through ordinary 
supply channels? 

Colonel Hrsserr. That is correct. Mostly they are bought through 
the normal open end contract with local dealers around the various 
military posts. Ifa person needs 2,000 board feet of lumber, it would 
he very difficult to order it out of the depot and have it shipped to St. 
Louis and it would be better to buy it at the local level. 

Mr. Mitier. They buy it at the local market price, which would still 
cost less than if you tried to supply it through the long chain? 

Colonel Hisserr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much of an operation is it for a unit to go and buy 
five bags of cement locally ¢ 


IMPRESSED FUND 


Colonel Hiseerr. It is a very simple thing, Mr. Chairman. At all 
of our posts, camps, and stations, we have what is called the impressed 
fund, which is a revolving fund and which totals around $5,000. You 
simply go up—the person who would be buying it would go up with a 
demand on the impressed fund cashier for the cash necessary to buy 
the article and take it down to the lumberyard and get the lumber and 
pay for it, get a receipted bill and bring it back and the whole thing 
is accomplished in a matter of minutes without the necessity of going 
through purchase orders. It is a very simple process and quite 
economical. 

MUSIC FOR ARMY BANDS 


With respect to the music for Army bands which is in here, we have 
an annual allowance for bands of $240 per annum per 28 to 34-man 
band. For the bands which have 56 and 68 men, their allowance is 
$480 per band per annum. We have the United States Army Band, 
which is of course the big band here, which totals 129 pieces. Since 
they are required to play many unusual series, the allowance for the 
United States Army Band is $1,500 per year. These allowances are 
funded to the Army commanders under whose command the bands 
function and the music is bought locally, usually from shelf stock, 
using the standard small purchase procedure. 
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Mr. Forp. What is the total amount in the proposed budget for 
the Army bands? 

Colonel Hisserr. About $43,200. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, $43,200 out of the $381,000 is for the 
Army bands? 

General Corunna. That is not all music. That includes other costs 
such as travel of the band. 

Colonel Hreserr. No, sir; that is included in subproject 1126. 

General Corutia. But you have other costs included. 

Colonel Hisserr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The $43,200 does not represent just the purchase of music 
does it? 

Colonel Hisserr. It is all music. 

Mr. Miter. It does not include any musical instruments? 

Colonel Hrsserr. No, sir. Musical instruments are in another cate- 
gory. 

Mr. Forp. What has been the expenditure rate on music in the last 
year, for example? 

Colonel Hisesert. It may have been slightly higher than this. 

Mr. Forp. Higher than $43,200? 

Colonel Hissert. I do not have the exact figure. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply that for the record; the expenditure 
rate on music in the last year, for example? 

Colonel Htspert. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The fiscal year 1953 budget included approximately $43,000 for music for Army 
bands. These estimates are based on prescribed allowances. 

The cost of transportation for the United States Army Band to other than 
purely official functions in 1953 was $2,605. The fiscal year 1954 estimates for 
this same purpose amount to $0. 

Mr. Forp. $43,200 out of $381,000 seems like an awful lot of money 
for band music and not much for cement, nails, lumber, etc. 

Colonel Hisserr. We have quite a number of bands. Of course, 
these other items are immediately reflected in the fact that there are 
not so many of these other units in the United States at this time. 


OTHER OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. While Colonel Hibbert is present, we will take up sub- 
project 1126, “Other operational activities.” We will insert in the 
record at this point the chart on page 58 which shows the breakdown 
of the item. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Other operational activities 


Actual fiscal | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


| year 1952 | “year 1953 | year 1054 
————e - oo ee epcemettneameeennesns lf acacia aetna lioamtittnnetitnet — 
Total for project or subproject bah isaline obebakit on sh ” 239,025 | $16, 124, 000 $50, 000, 000 
Temporary duty travel of miscellaneous troop units_____- 1, 006, 490 } 1, 239, 000 300, 000 
2, AAA command communications network__........_...-.-..} 29. 295 | 216, 000 172, 000 
3. Engineer labor service units in Europe 3, 203, 240 | 3, 154, 000 3, 177, 000 
4. Korean Service Corps and miscellaneous 7 support | | 


Koreans ‘ pothesais aetaurwmiggt .| 0; 11,515,000 46, 351, 000 
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Mr. Forp. Could you at this point give us the figure that was 
included for this subproject in the original budget submitted ¢ 

Colonel Hissert. The figures are identical. 

General Corutia. The original or January 9 budget figure for this 
particular subproject was $4,114,000. 

Mr. Forp. Will you have this subproject explained by the witness, 
please # 

Colonel Hisserr. You will note, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
there are four segments to this particular project and, frankly, they 
are not too closely related, but, nevertheless, fall within the scope of 
the title of the project. You will note we have a matter of $300,000 
for the temporary-duty travel of miscellaneous troop units and that 
figure has not been changed since the January 9 estimate; it is identi- 
cal. In 1953 that was $1,239, 000. 


TEMPORARY-DUTY TRAVEL 


This particular segment of the project is used for the temporary- 
luty travel of units which it is considered necessary to ship from here 
to there within the United States and to some of our offshore bases 
m a temporary-duty basis. For instance, and I refer to fiscal 1953 
ind the figure of $1,239,000, we had an engineer construction battalion 
which was necessary to shift up to Greeland last year. We also 
lac a major port battalion which it was necessary to shift to Green- 
land on a temporary-duty basis. There was $133,000 in here for the 
iransportation of units participating in the inaugural ceremonies. 
We had in this project last year—but it is not in this year’s budget— 
\ unit which was at Prince, W. Va., testing various type of bridging 
equipment, that now falls under a research and devolpment project. 
We had, roughly, $120,000 worth of travel of units in Alaska on a 
temporary -duty basis. I am attempting to illustrate the type activity 
within this segment. That is very sharply reduced in 1954 to $300,000 
because the bulk of this has been handled and there is no necessity 
for any more money than this. We have estimated this to handle 
both the units and the travel of the United States Army Band. 

Mr. Forp. What does the Army Band transportation cost come to? 

Colonel Hinzerr. It is very light; around $54,000 and that is only 
on the basis of that which it 1s ordered to do at the time. It is purely 
wn estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. If the Army Band is requested to appear some place in 
the United States for a concert, is the transportation cost paid by 
those who put on the concert ¢ 

Colonel Sonata I think that is a matter which is under discussion 
at the moment in the Public Relations or Public Information Office. 
[ am not prepared to answer that question. I am quite sure that they 
are working on something of that type, but I know for the purpose 
of this budget, that was not contemplated. 


AAA COMMAND COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


The second segment, if you will note, is the AAA Command Com- 
munications Network. That is the telephonic and radio network 
which supplies the information to the AAA Command within the 
continental United States. 

Mr. Mirirr. It is for alerts? 
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Colonel Hispertr. In other words, if it was ascertained, it would 
he necessary to have an alert, the wires would go into action. This 
is all on a contract basis. 

Mr. Miter. How does that figure compare with the January 
budget ? 

Colonel Hisperr. It is exactly the same, Mr. Miller. The reason 

e figure for 1954 is smaller than it was in 1953 is that at the outset 
of the network establishment in 1953, it was necessary to run quite 
. series of tests to find out how they could work it out. That is the 
difference in cost. 

Mr. Muzer. That has leveled off now / 

Colonel Hrpperr. Yes, sir. 


ENGINEER LABOR SERVICE UNITS IN EUROPE 


Segment No. 3 is that portion of the cost for the labor service units 
in Europe which are covered by engineer labor service units attached 
to Regular United States Army units, and which as I think General 
Palmer explained in his opening statement, if we did not have them 
we would have to have United States troops to do it. 

Mr. Muuer. How does that figure compare with the January 
figure ? 

Colonel Hiszerr. That, too, is identical with the January figure. 


KOREAN SERVICE CORPS AND MISCELLANEOUS TROOP SUPPORT, KOREANS 


Segment IV, the Korean Service Corps and Miscellaneous Troop 
Support, Koreans, is the point at which we begin to build up the 
money over the January 9 submission of $4, 114,000 which Genera! 
Cotulla told you about. The Korean Service Corps is to come to 
an authorized strength of 100,000 men during fiscal year 1954. Dur- 
ing fiseal 1953, when they were organized, the cost of this program 
was spread over a number of budget ed projects, because of the fact 
that some of the costs were paid to the people i in the way of subsistence 
and some of them in the way of clothing and some of them in actual 

cash to enable them to take care of their families. Under a ruling 

by the Bureau of the Budget, we were told to include all of it in one 
piece as a cost, in effect, as salaries or wages. Since it falls within 
the scope of operational activities, we gathered all this together, and 
we have placed it in subproject 1126 this year, whereas in 1953 it was 
in the military appropriation—it was in 1110 and the various things 
which were supplied came out of those particular programs. 

Mr. Mitier. Was there any of it added on because of the new policy 
with respect to anticipated Korean expenses in this budget which was 
not true in the January budget ? 

Colonel Hisserr. No, sir. In January it was intended that the 
strength of the Corps for fiscal year 1954—I had better put it this 
way—our assumption in fiscal year 1954 under the January 9 budget 
was that there would be no war. 

Mr. Mitier. That is what I mean. 

Colonel Hiseerr. Therefore, the Korean Service Corps did not 
figure in here, but under the program assumption which we tried to 
work out at the time, just for our own thinking, it was felt there 
would be 100,000 people in this corps, but there has been no increase 
so far as the number of people are concerned for fiseal 1954, to speak of. 
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Mr. Mitxer. But the increase here is due, first of all, to collecting 
the old expense and putting the various items all under this heading 
and, then, in addition to that, this budget contemplates the continued 
operations in Korea for the next 12 months and, therefore, that is also 
included? Is that the situation ? 

Colonel Hisperr. Yes, sir. The whole thing can be attributed to 
the combat. operation. 

Mr. Mitzrer. But the actual program is not expanded over what 
was contemplated in January ? 

Colonel Hisserr. The ac tual program ; no, sir. 


PETROLEUM OIL AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Mruuer. We will now take up subproject 1124, “Petroleum oil 
and lubricants.” 

We will insert in the record at this point page 57 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Petroleum oil and lubricants (QM) 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal yea 
1952 1953 154 

Services for handling petroleum products $3, 662, 885 $4, 009, 100 $3, 361, OO 
To cover commercial] contracts for drumming and through- 
put operations in continental United States and over 

seas commands 
Petroleum products 63, 009, 141 71, 095, 900 71, 639, 000 
1 Num ber ' ss 
Unit units Unit cost 
1. Gasoline, motor, 80 and 72 (including | 1,000 gallons 456, 587 $119, 046 $54, 354, S54 
white) 

2. Kerosene do 6, 581 94. 130 619. 470 

3. Solvents do 3, 159 156. 224 493, 511 

4. Diesel engine fuel do 70, 269 73. 523 5 210. 501 

5. Fuel oils do 1%, 328 29. 853 547, 145 

6. Oil engine (including 9000 series) do 13, 674 483. 853 6, 616, 206 

7. Universal gear Inbe do 2, 276 570. 673 1, 208, 852 

§%. Greases 1 000 pounds 7, 998 | 118. 530 048, 006 

9. Avees 1,000 gallons 6, 646 151.174 1, 004, 702 

10. Aviube : do 1, 490 366. 278 545, 754 

Total project 1124- _. 75, 000, 000 


Mr. Miter. We shall be glad to hear the justification for this item, 
General Cotulla. 

General CoruLLa. General Marshall is here and he will cover the 
justification for this item. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitzxer. You may proceed, General Marshall. 

General Marsuaui. Mr. Chairman, this subproject covers the pro 
vision for funds necessary to purchase petroleum products fer the use 
of vehicles throughout the Army. The January 9 budget amounted to 

$43,480,000, as compared to this budget which amounts to $75 million, 
the difference being $31,520,000 for combat operations in Korea in 
support of the Army, Navy, Marines, Air Force, and ene an e its. 
The prices used in this budget are the same as those used in the Jan 
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uary 9 budget. It is composed of two parts: One is for the amount of 
$3,361,000 as shown on page 57, which is for drumming operations in 
both the United States and overseas areas. As you know, we ship a 
great number of 55-gallon drums to Korea. In order to avoid ship- 
ping those drums empty, we ship them full, which utilizes the space 
they occupy or the space which the fuel would occupy in another 
shipment. 

Mr. Mitier. You send the containers full in order to get the benefit 
of added shipping space. 

General Marsuauy. That is right. Not only that, but it must be 
drummed when it gets to Korea ‘and instead of shipping the drums 
empty, we fill them here and ship them to Korea and they are ready 
to go to the frontline. 

Mr. Mittrr. It saves both shipping space and personnel handling 
at the destination? I believe the increase is also due to the method 
of computing the Korean part of the requirements since we are now 
on the basis of appropriating for a continuation of operations in 
Korea. Does that account for the principal increase in the item? 

General Marsuauyi. That accounts for the increase; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. There is no change in the actual plan sl emeantiens but 
it is the method of budgeting that causes the increase ? 

General MarsHaLu. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forv. Did you give for the record what the January 9, 1953, 
budget was? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was that? 

General MarsHaALL. $43,480,000. 

Mr. Sixes. That does not include the cost of the Korean war? 

General MarsHaALu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is it now without the cost of the Korean war? 

General Marsuaut. The same thing, and the prices used in the 
“neace” part of this budget are the same as in the January 9 budget. 


Disposition or REMAINS—QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Mr. Forp. The next project is project 1130, “Disposition of remains,” 
and we will insert at this point in the record the appropriate justifica- 
tions for the item. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Disposition of remains—Quartermaster Corps 


Total for project: 


Actual, fiscal year 1952________ neetumnenimcttrsicscemasiagitiiiil iat + ell xy $9, 204, 682 
Revised estimate fiscal year 1953___..-_._--.----_--_~-+--_.-..- 6, 112, 000 
Peewienet onthe thal De an in i seen 4, 640, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


It is estimated that disposition of remains will be required as follows: 


Fiscal year 1954 
Army overseas normal____- 1, 603 





United States Armed Forces, pe. US es: SU tet 7, 988 
Overseas total _____ en eniiensmrcilaa init tiiadh peng deten deittinigpe silt italihns taeeliitianaaae atl 9, 591 
Army Zone of Interior__.__..___~~_-- séntns Micintteentigirineynieiicncthal tatiana 1, 778 


Air Force overseas____- ‘ Sg testes ; 893 
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Justification of funds requested 


Actual, Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
fiscal vear mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
1952 year 1953 year 1954 
SUMMARY | | 
Total obligations Suoas $9, 204, 682 $6, 112, 000 $4, 640, 000 
Personal services -.. QRS, 335 838, 000 837, 000 
Travel 4, 181, 505 2, 225, 133 1, 586, 000 
Other contractual services 1, 779, 149 2, 635, 752 1, 810, 000 
Supplies and materials_. 2, 233, 287 406, 615 407, 000 
Equipment..............-. i bal 22, 406 6, 500 0 
Personal services 988, 335 838, 000 837, 000 
Military personnel (number) - .. 579 570 | 569 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 359 207 206 
Full-time equivalent of all positions 0 0 0 
A yerage number of all employees 327 29614 206 
Supplies and materials end 5 $2, 233, 287 $406, 615 $407, 000 
Caskets and cases for normal overseas Army and Air Force | 
requirements, 2,496 X $149.54+- 373, 000 
Mortuary supplies and materials for normal overseas Army 
and Air Force requirements, 2,496X $12.20 30, 000 
Emergency local purchase of supplies by Far East Command_| 4, 000 
Equipment...........- anthhish teh ihn. Sek ealiteiisttedlasssaitihaln ‘ a? 22, 406 | 6, 500 0 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short general state- 
ment in connection with project 1130 which I would like to present 
to the committee. 

Mr. Forp. We will be very glad to have-your statement, General. 

General Corutta. As its title indicates, this program is used to pro- 
vide funds for the disposition of remains of decreased military per- 
sonnel. 

The project requires a great deal of careful and detailed planning, 
since its satisfactory execution is a matter of personal importance to 
the families and friends of the deceased. 

This activity is operated, administered, and budgeted by the Quar- 
termaster General, under the staff supervision of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G4. In exercising that supervision, my office, in coordination 
with the appropriate staff agencies of the Army, reviews the policies 
and procedures under which these estimates have been prepared. 

General Marshall, of the Office of the Quartermaster General, will 
explain the project to you, in detail. . 

General Marsuauu. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman, that 
might. clarify the project to some extent. 

The estimate for “Disposition of remains,” fiscal year 1954, amounts 
to $4,640,000 as compared to $6,112,000 for the fiscal year 1953. The 
funds included in this estimate are for all expenses in connection with 
disposition of remains of military and civilian personnel of the De 
partment of the Army who may die within the continental limits of 
the United States and overseas, embalming service and mortuary 
supplies, including caskets, for personnel of the Air Force whose death 
occurs overseas; and all prisoners and other persons who die in Army 
custody, whose status is determined by the Secretary of the Army to 
be the responsibility of the Department of the Army. Funds under 
this project provide for operation of the Korean return program. 
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The decrease of $1,472,000 in this project is due to an estimated de 
crease of 3,814 in the estimated number of remains in 1954. The num 
ber in the fiscal year 1953 is 16,076 as compared to the estimated num- 
ber of remains in 1954, of 12,262. The fiscal year 1953 budget estimate 
contained provisions for handling 11,331 remains attributable to mili- 
tary operations in Korea whereas fiscal year 1954 budget estimate con 
tains provision for the handling of 7,988 such remains. 

That completes the opening statement. I might say that the orig 
inal January 9 budget was in the amount of $4,471,000, as compared 
to this budget $4,640,000. The difference between the two is com 
posed of both increases and decreases. There is an increase in the 
number of remains estimate to be returned, as opposed to a decrease 
in personal services. The difference is an increase of $169,000. 


DECREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Stxes. What is the decrease in personal services ? 

General Marsuati. There were 123 man-years eliminated, amount- 
ing to $223,200 for morticians we had previously budgeted on the basis 
that should hostilities cease, there would be an immediate workload 
getting the now inaccessible remains in Northern Korea returned. 
With the continuation of hostilities at the present rate, those would 
not be available. 

Mr. Srxes. May we be sure this is not a decrease in service or care of 
the remains of the individual, but it is a decrease in the overall work 
load ? 

General MarsHau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. There is no lessening of the standards so far as the han- 
dling of the individual rematms are concerned ? 

General Marsuaty. Absolutely not, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the budget estimate for fiscal year 1953 proving to 
be a proper estimate? Is it about as nearly correct as you can deter- 
mine at this time? 

General Marsuatu. There is only one item I think at the present 
time that indicates we will not use the dollars for a particular purpose 
that we budgeted for and that was for the number of caskets. We 
bought a great number of caskets in 1951, if you remember, when 
things were looking rather badly. We still have enough caskets that 
we have reduced and terminated certain purchases and will have 
enough caskets to last us through 1954 for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Sixes. Of the 11,331 remains attributable to military action in 
Korea, what percentage of them are casualties other than combat? 

General Marsnatt. These would include combat casualties only. 

Mr. Srxes. Only combat casualties? 

General MarsHati. The percentage other than combat would be 
included in the Army overseas normal figure as shown at the begin- 
ning of the statement. 

Mr. Srxes. You are estimating there will be fewer casualties in 
1954, even though the Korean conflict continues, because of the type 
of warfare now being carried on in Korea? 

General MarsnHaut. Yes. The 1953 figure was 11,331, and the 1954 
figure is 7,988. Our best guess is that, if the operation continues as it 
is, this is about the best figure we can arrive at for all three services— 
Army, Navy, and Air. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do we provide funds for the disposition of the remains 
of any troops or personnel other than these.in our own military 
services? 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuzer. Does this item include all American battle casualties, 
whether they be Army, Marines, or Air Force? 

General Marsnatn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. There is another one of those items where the Army 
takes both the duty and the cost for the other services ? 

General Marsnatu, Correct. I think I might expand on that. 
The Army is charged with recovery, processing, and shipment to the 
port in the U nited States. The Army handles Army and Air Force 
remains to destination. For the Navy, when the remains arrive in 
the port, the Navy picks up the remains and carries them to destina- 
tion, and they will budget for the personnel in handling the remains 
from the port to final destination. 

Mr. Mintimer. What about casualties-at sea? In case of death on a 
Navy ship, do they come into this? 

General MarsnAry. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. So the casualties or deaths included here so far as 
the Navv is concerned are merely the personnel who are in Korea? 

Colonel CLearwarer. The funds budgeted for here will cover any 
Navy or Marine remains that are processed through our Kure Labora- 
tory in Japan, through naval channels. There are certain Navy deaths 
who die at sea whose remains are returned directly to this country 
through naval channels. 

Mr. Miiuer. And that part of it is not covered here, but all of those 
that come into Army hands are paid for from this appropriation ? 

Colonel Clearwater. That is correct. 


GENERAL SEARCHING 


Mr. Sikes. Are the search parties still re in their efforts to 
find the bodies of World War II dead, or has that program been 
completed { 

Colonel Curarwarer. The general searching has ceased. We do 
carry out recovery of specific cases only—cases of individual reports. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume those come in very seldom now. 

Colonel Clearwater. We are averaging about 10 a month. 

Mr. Sixes. As many as that? 

Colonel Clearwater. Yes, sir—worldwide. 

Mr. Suxes. Where, in the main, do the most of those reports come 
from ¢ ‘ 

Colonel CLrarwarer. The most of them from Europe. 

Mr. Mitier. On page 62 of the revised estimate for 1954 is $4,640,000. 
How does that figure | compare with the January estimate? 

General Marsuaut. It compares to a figure of $4,471,000, or is in 
excess of the January figure by $169,000. 

Mr. Miuirr. Is that occasioned by a revaluation ? 

General Marsuauu. A revaluation of the number of remains to be 
returned; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions on this project, thank 
you very much, General Marshall. 

General Marsuauu. Thank you. 
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General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, the only remaining project in No. 
1100 is project 1140, “Special field exercises.” That is an activity in 
G-3 of the Department of the Army, and I will ask the committee to 
consider that when they come up on their No. 1200 program, which 
is training, and that we delay the hearing of it at thistime. That will 
complete this program, 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Cotulla. 


Wepnespay, May 27, 1953. 
Suppty DisrrisutTion System, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


COL. C. W. MORGAN, CHIEF, SUPPLY PLANNING BRANCH, SUPPLY 
DIVISION, OAC OF S, G4 

L. P. BRITTS, DISTRIBUTION BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION, OAC OF §S, 
G-4+ 

FRANK CARTER, MAINTENANCE BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION, OAC 
OF 8S, G-—4 

Cc. F. STILLWELL, MAINTENANCE BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION, 
OAC OF S, G—4 

LT. COL. J. J. SHAUG, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS POLICY BRANCH, 
DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 

COL. C. E. CAPITO, STANDARDS BRANCH, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
OAC OF S8, G-—4 

COL. W. W. MILNER, STANDARDS BRANCH, PROCUREMENT DIVI- 
SION, OAC OF S, G-—4 

LT. COL. J. M. RAILING, PURCHASES BRANCH, PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION, OAC OF S, G-—4 

COL. J. V. RATHBONE, CHIEF, M AND O'SECTION, BUDGET DIVISION, 
OCA 


General Cote.azier. The next logistic program in the maintenance 
and operation appropriation is program 1400 “Supply distribution 
system.” 

The program director, Colonel Morgan, of the Supply Division, 
G 4, is ready to explain the program to you and answer any questions 
with respect to it. 

Mr. Forp. We are glad to have you before the committee, Colonel 
Morgan. Do you have a prepared statement ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Morgan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
budget activity 1400, which provides for the “Supply distribution 
system,” is the largest program dollarwise, in the “Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation. The fiscal year 1954 estimate for this 
activity totals nearly $1.3 billion. This figure is 11 percent less 
than the fiscal year 1953 estimate, and approximately 26 percent less 
than the amount obligated during fiscal year 1952. Reductions in esti- 
mated requirements for depot rebuild of equipment and procurement 
of repair parts and supplies account for most of the decrease. 
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FUNCTION 


The principal purpose of the supply distribution program is to 

furnish to troops in the field, in the quantities authorized, supplies 
and equipment in usable condition which are required in the accom- 
plishment of their mission. This budget program consists of the fol- 
lowing functions: (1) the receipt, storage, and issue of supplies and 
equipment at Army depots; (2) depot maintenance or rebuild of 
equipment; (3) procurement of repair parts for all echelons of equip- 
ment maintenance, including parts for field maintenance at post, 
camps, and stations, and organizational maintenance performed by 
troop units; (4) worldwide supply control of Army materiel; (5) 
central procurement of common supplies; (6) cataloging of Army 
supplies and equipment; (7) standardization of Army materiel; and 
(8) the operation of procurement offices and market centers. Each 
of these functions will be reviewed briefly as to their general scope, 
activity, and planned operations for fiscal year 1954. 


RECEIPT, STORAGE, AND ISSUE OF ARMY MATERIEL 


For receipt, storage, and issue of Army materiel—budget program 
1411—we are requesting $448,772,000 for ‘fiscal year 1954. hile it is 
realized that this is a large fund requirement, it is estimated that 
$30,177,000 of the total requested will be required for the handling 
of common-service supplies to be received, stored, and shipped for the 
Air Force and the Navy. 

Further, we would like to point out that this sum will be adequate 
to meet actual demands of the Army only through the most judicious 
expenditure of funds and the achievement of greater economies than 
have prevailed heretofore. For example, all desirable but not strictly 
essential items have been eliminated from these estimates, including 
some bordering on the essential, such as the consolidation of all 
identical items at the same warehouse locations. With respect to 
increased efficiency in depot operations we shall be happy to provide 
the committee with many illustrations of this nature at the time budget 
project 1411 is discussed in detail. 

The planned workload for project 1411 for fiscal year 1954 includes 
the receipt, storage, and shipment of 46,029,000 tons of materiel, re- 
quiring 200,618,000 square beet of covered storage space, and 331,- 
533,000 square feet of open space. This space is contained in 137 
depots, located both in the continental United States and oversea 
theaters. In addition, commercial warehousing space and leased 
storage space is used wherever possible, in order to eliminate require- 
ments for new storage facilities. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


The “depot maintenance” function, project 1412, will require funds 
for the next fiscal year in the amount of $158,944,000. This amount 
represents a relatively small outlay of the taxpayers’ dollars when 
compared to the amount which would be needed if these equipment 
requirements were to be met through the purchase of new items. The 
actual savings obtained by this operation are realized in a reduction 
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in new procurement. These facts have been recognized recently by 
the Congress through its Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, in House Report No. 1994, dated May.23, 1952, en- 
titled “Federal supply management.” In the conclusions of the re- 
port, under section LV, it is stated, “The rebuild operations inspected 
by the subcommittee overseas provided a striking demonstration of 
materials retrieved and large savings realized from the enormous resi- 
due of stocks that were left to rot and rust after World War II.” The 
variety of items repaired and restored to useful service is great, and 
ranges from clothing and equipage to tanks, trucks, artillery, and am- 
munition. The fund requirement for fiscal year 1954 is approximately 

3 percent less than the dollars available for fiscal year 1953, and 44 
pe recent less than fiscal year 1952. The basic reason for this decrease 
is that the great stockpile of World War II unserviceable material 
that existed at the outbreak of the Korean war has been materially 
reduced through rebuild in prior years. In addition, new items of 
equipment have not been in service long enough to constitute a major 
rebuild factor. The forecast workload for fiscal year 1954 is for the 
rebuild of material having a replacement value of $1,696,000,000 and 
will be performed in 167 Army shops, both in the continental United 
States and oversea commands. For those items which can be re- 
built in commercial shops, we are planning on awarding contracts 
to the extent of $75,053,415, which amounts to 47.2 percent of the funds 
requested for this project. 


PROCUREMENT OF REPAIR PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For “Procurement of Repair Parts and Supplies,” project 1413, we 
are requesting $488,358.000 for fiscal year 1954. This figure is ap- 
proximately 12 percent less than the estimate for fiscal year 1953, and 
37 percent less than the amount obligated in fiscal year 1952. Funds 
requested under this project for fisc -al year 1954 are not adequate to 
meet estimated demands for spare parts during the same year. This 
deficit will be covered, however, by a dr awdown of existing stocks, 
including parts remaining from World War II. The parts pro- 
vided by the funds in this. project support, on a worldwide basis, all 
echelons of equipment maintenance except for those supplies procured 
locally or as concurrent spares purchased with a major end item. 
These parts and supplies will be used to support Army equipment as 
well as Air Force equipment procured by the Army. 


OPERATION OF SUPPLY CONTROL OFFICES 


For the operation of the Army’s supply control points or offices, 
project 1414, the fund requirement for fiscal year 1954 is estimated to 
be $22,203,000. The major function performed at these offices is the 
development of the supply status of a particular item, and forecasting 
future requirements. It is the responsibility of supply control to 
maintain the flow of supplies necessary to support current and long- 
range tactical and strategic plans. In fiscal year 1954 the Army will 
operate 13 supply control points in the continental United States and 
7 supply control points in oversea commands. 
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COMMON SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


For the procurement of common supplies and equipment project 
1430, the fund requirement for fiscal year 1954 is estimated to be 
$4,227,000. The items procured under this project include field print- 
ing supplies and equipment, safety publications, and psychological 
warfare printing equipment. 


CATALOGING 


The cataloging function, project 1441, will require funds for fiscal 
year 1954 amounting to $13,330,000. This project includes the funds 
needed for all Army cataloging operations. Essentially, cataloging is 
the identification of all Army equipment and supplies in a uniform 
manner for the purpose of eliminating duplication, obtaining a more 
accurate description of assets, and permitting better and more timely 
distribution of supply information to the field. The Army operates 
under the Federal cataloging program as set forth under Public Law 
436, 82d Congress, approved July 1, 1952, which directs the develop- 
ment of a uniform supply catalog system to be used by all agencies of 
the Government. 

The standardization function, project 1442, will require funds for 
fiscal year 1954 amounting to $5,901,000. The purpose of this project 
is to reduce the number of sizes, kinds, and types of generally similar 
items, as well as the development of interchangeable component parts, 
and to provide specifications used by the Army for procurement. 

For the operation of the Army’s procurement offices and market 
centers, project 1450, the fund requirement for fiscal year 1954 is 
estimated to be $137,025,000. There are 83 of these procurement offices 
and centers in the continental United States and 28 procurement 
offices and centers in the European and Far East commands. These 
offices and centers procure all items required by the Army with the 
exception of those procured locally. They also procure common- 
service items for the Air Force and the Navy which have been assigned 
to the Army for procurement. Procurement offices handle all goods 
except perishable foods, which are procured by the market centers. 
Major functions covered by this project are contract placement and 
administration, and the inspection and acceptance of deliveries at 
point of origin. 

We have available technically qualified people to answer specific 
questions on the supply distribution system program estimates which 
begin.on page No. 302. 

We would like to give the committee, at this time, a graphic presen- 
tation we have had prepared of the supply program. We have taken 
up each project separately. It starts off with the overall program 
presentation, and we hope it will be of some assistance to you in the 
matter of visual aid in presenting the program. 

If there are any questions on the overall program, I will be happy 
to try to answer them. If not, we could proceed with project 1411, 
the first project in this program, which is “Receipt, storage, and issue.” 
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Mr. Forp. I think at this point it would be well to insert in the 
record the chart on page 302 of the justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Supply distribution system 


| 
| : Revised esti-| Revised esti- 
Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


Project and subproject a ‘ 
| year 1952 year 1953 year 1954 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 


Receipt, storage, and issue ae _...---| $498, 425, 073 | $476, 315,978 | $448, 772, 000 
Depot maintenance : 281, 981, 163 206, 076, 642 | 158, 944, 000 


Procurement of repair parts and supplies __-.- | 776, 305, 791 554, 504,633 | 488, 358, 000 
25, 209. 932 22, 203, 000 


| 
Supply control points . 23, 42.3, 268 | 

Common supplies and equipment 10, 057, 544 | 7, 000, 000 , 227, 000 
Cataloging c asad 14, 509, 764 | e 3, 330, 000 
Standardization : 6, 293, 755 c 5, 901, 000 
Procurement offices and market centers -| 120, 657, 255 142, 276, 219 37, 025, 090 


Total direct obligations j .-|1, 731, 653, 613 | 1, 430, 029, 464 760, 000 


Mr. Forp. Could you give for the record the amount that was 
included in the original budget, submitted January 9, for this 
activity ¢ 

Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir. The fiscal year 1954 estimate submitted 
in January for this program was $1,197,314,000. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no general questions, I think we could pro- 
ceed with the individual project numbers. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL SUMMARY 


Could you convert exhibit 2 in this material you have given us to 
tabular form so we can include it in the record? 
(The tabulation follows :) 


Civilian personnel summary, program 1400—Supply distribution system 


Revised | Revised 
estimate, | estimate, 
fiscal year 1953 fiscal year 1054 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Average number of all positions (total) (158, 601)! (161, 053)| (150, 051) 
Continental United States 124, 543 120, 998 | 116, 456 
Oversea commands .. 34, 058 40,055 | 33, 505 

01 Personal services (total) ($497, 523,426), ($507, 098, 706) | ($486, 635, 150) 

Continental United States 452, 017, 457 453, 279, 281 436, 221, 643 
Oversea commands. - - -- J 45, 505, 969 53, 819, 425 5O, 413, 507 


Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir. 


Receipt, STORAGE, AND IssvE 


Mr. Forp. We will proceed now to take up subproject 1411, “Receipt, 
storage, and issue.” 

Mr. Sixes. Before we do that, may I say to Colonel Morgan that I 
consider this to be a very good graphic presentation which he has 
made available to the committee. It will be quite helpful to us. 

Mr. Forp. It is one of the best we have seen, and I think it will be 
very helpful. 

Colonel Morgan. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. At this point we will insert in the record the chart on 
page 305 of the ‘astihcationn, and the workload data chart on page 
306. 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Receipt, storage, and issue 


Revised Revised 
Actual, fiscal estimate, | estimate, 
year 1952 fiscal year | fiscal year 
1953 1954 
| 
Total for project or subproject. __-_. a , $498, 425,073 | $476, 315, 978 | $448, 772, 000 
Technical services eae | 410, 277, 480 369, 550, 448 354, 322, 000 


Oversea commands. ._.......-...-.---.- athe 88, 147, 503 106, 756, 530 | 94, 450, 000 
! | 


Receipt, storage, and issue 


al | | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


| Actual, fise mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 





year 1963 year 1953 | year 1054 
actctelabiscasiliel 4 _—_ 7 be —- a \— ; 

SUMMARY—ECHNICAL SERVICES AND OWERSEA COMMANDS | 
4. Workload data: 

1. Number of depots. - - . aca 140 139 137 

2. Covered storage space (M square feet) ___- ra 173, 146 194, 760 | 200, 618 

3. Open storage space (M square feet) - ee ee 318, 543 | 334, 281 331, 533 

4. Total storage space (M square feet) _- él 491, 689 | 529, 041 532, 151 

5. Tons received (M short tons) _______- renee 12, 790 | 14, 131 14, 419 

6. Tons shipped (M short tons) - hin ei hdresy --| 11, 567 12, 001 11, 503 

7. Tons in storage (M short tons) __ 16, 626 | 18, 444 20, 107 

& = workload units (M short tons) (sum of of items 6, 
6, and 7 above)...........-- -avssennal 40, 983 | 44, 576 46, 029 


REDUCTION IN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Srxes. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if Colonel Morgan could give 
us either now or for the record additional information about what 
appears to have been an improvement in the efficiency of the civilian 
personnel. There appears to have been a decrease in the number of 
man-years which are required for fiscal year 1954, and I would like 
to know whether he attributes that to economies within the operation 
of the supply distribution system or whether it is an arbitrary cut. 

Colonel Moraan. We attribute that to economies in part and also 
in part to a reduction in the rebuild program which is project 1412, 
where a good part of the backlog work has been completed and there- 
fore we have a lesser requirement in fiscal year 1954. 

With respect to economies, Mr. Congressman, we will be able to 
give you some examples which will point up the manner in which 
we have been able ito reduce personnel in this first project, “Receipt, 
storage, and issue.’ 

Mr. Forp. What was the figure in the original budget under sub- 
project 1411? 

Mr. Brirrts. $449,740,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Morean. Mr. Chairman, if it is permissible, we have Mr. 
Britts from the staff who is quite familiar with this project. He has 
a very brief statement, which, if it is permitted, I would like to have 
him give, concerning the receipt, storage, and issue function. It will 
also tie in with the charts we have prepared, beginning with exhibits 


3, 4, and 5 in the booklet. 
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Mr. Forp. Will you proceed with your prepared statement? 

Mr. Brirrs. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, subproject 1411, “Receipt, storage, and issue,” is one of 
the larger activities in the Army maintenance and operations struc- 
ture. The Army is requesting $448,772,000 for receipt, storage, and 
issue activities during fiscal year 1954. During this presentation, I 
will point out. all pertinent aspects which pertain to this requirement. 
I shall also discuss the means used in developing dollar requirements 
for this subproject. 

Funds requested include the cost. of operating 137 worldwide depots. 
These depots contain over one-half billion feet of storage space for 
the care of 20 million tons of materiel. The Army will also use com- 
mercial dry- and cold-storage facilities, and will operate wet-storage 
basins and lumber intransit yards. 

Principal activities in this subproject cover the receipt, classifica- 
tion, inspection, care and preservation, boxing and crating, reware- 
housing, and shipment of supplies and equipment. Burden functions 
include administration, stock management, labor and equipment pools, 
machine records, fiscal and security. The workload in this project is 
the amount of tonnage to be received, maintained in storage, and 
issued during the fiscal period, which determines the requirement for 
storage facilities, personnel, operating supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment. 

Each Army depot in the continental United States has prepared a 
monthly storage activity report for the past 11 years, and a monthly 
cost report since 1947. These reports show the amount of storage 
space in use and the extent to which it is used, the amount of materie! 
received and issued, the source of receipts, destination of shipments, 
and the costs for these activities. These reports provide an excellent 
management tool for evaluating workloads, trends, and efficiency of 
storage operations. The cost of these activities and the most current 
production schedules were used as a basis for projecting future work- 
loads and in forecasting fund requirements. This estimate has been 
prepared to show separately the requirements for the continental 
United States, which represent 79 percent of the total fiscal year 1954 
estimate, and the oversea portion of 21 percent. 

We have, for the committee’s reference on the continental United 
States estimate, 3 charts which show the workload, unit costs, and 
comparison of performance for the 3 fiscal years concerned. TI will 
discuss significant changes as these charts are shown. The first chart, 
exhibit 3, shows the tonnage activity. 


INCREASE IN TONNAGE RECEIPTS 


To establish the storage workload—that is, the tonnage of receipts, 
shipments, and in storage—it will be noticed that in the first 3 sets 
of bars under receipts, we received 7,028,000 tons into the depot sys- 
tem in 1952; and that receipts dropped slightly in 1953 to 6,900,000 
tons. I might add, that, as of the 30th of April 1953 we are within 
4 percent of the schedule forecast for fiscal year 1953. We anticipate 
receipts in 1954, based upon the most recent projection, of 7,800,000. 

Mr. Forp. Does that increase in receipts for fiscal year 1954 indi- 
cate a buildup in the kinds of items you have under your jurisdiction ? 
Mr. Brrrrs. Yes, sir; it does. I might add that the principal por- 
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tions of these receipts are from procurement sources. The remainder 
is returns from posts, camps, stations, and overseas commands. 

Mr. Forp. Are the items under your jurisdiction the kind that are 
included in the assets of the stock fund and are needed for Army bases 
and things of that sort? 

Mr. Brrrrs. They are all the items for which we spend procure- 
ment money. 

Colonel Morean. I might try to clarify that. The items in this 
statement we are talking about are all items the Army has. This is 
all of the supply items and equipment of all kinds and deseription in 
the depot system. 

SHIPMENTS 


Mr. Brirrs. The second set of bars is for shipments. It will be 
noted that the actual shipments in 1952 totaled 6,309,000 tons. We 
have forecast a shipment workload in 1953 of 5,300,000 and in 1954 
an equivalent amount. There are several good reasons why our ship- 
ment workload in 1953 and 1954 will be less than in fiscal year 1952. 
We know that in our workload of 6,309,000 in 1952 we issued a great 
amount of initial equipment to troop units. We also had to build 
up the supply pipeline in 1952 in EUCOM as well as FECOM. And 
in 1952 we also established and built up our reserve stocks in those 
two commands. That is one of the reasons for the heavy shipments 
in 1952. 

In fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 our pipelines have been built 
up; our troops have received initial equipment; and our reserves 
have been established. Also, we anticipate an increase of direct ship- 
ments from procurement sourees to users. For example, of the total 
issues to troops in 1952, 24.7 percent went directly from procure- 
ment to users. In 1953, 33.5 percent will go directly from procure- 
ment to users, and we expect to hold that same high percentage level 
of direct shipments in 1954. All three of these columns on shipments 
include the support of Korea. 


AVERAGE TONS IN STORAGE 


Our last three sets of bars represent the average tons in storage. 
The storage workload is a direct result of the relationship between 
receipts and shipments. It will be noted that we go from 12,728,000 
tons in storage in fiscal year 1952 to 15,127,000 in fiseal year 1954. 
This represents the tons we will have to take care of with the money 
and the personnel requested in this estimate. 


NUMBER OF DEPOTS 


Mr. Forp. Comparing that last set of bars with the number of depots, 
it indicates that m fiscal 1954 you are going to have two less depots 
in use. 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct. We will lose those depots in overseas 
commands. The number of depots will remain the same in the United 
States. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the drop from 139 depots in 1953 to 137 
in 1954 is reflected by the reduction of 2 overseas depots ¢ 
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Mr. Brirts. That is correct—1 in FECOM and2in EUCOM. How 
ever, we will activate an additional depot in EUCOM. 

Mr. Forp. Is it accurate to say that these figures you have given us 
are applicable only to the ZI? 

Mr. Brrrrs. They are. This chart concerns the Zone of Interior 
depots only. 

Mr. Forp. So, in effect, you are in the continental United States 
increasing your actual usage of the depots in operation ? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Miizrr. You greatly increase your amount of materials in 
storage, also ? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir; that is correct. That is due to the fact that 
receipts exceed shipments. 

Mr. Mitter. It puts you in a stronger position, of course. 

Mr. Brirts. I might add, if we may go back to the shipping chart, 
the 5,300,000 ton workload forecast for fiscal year 1953 appears to be 
very accurate, based upon accomplishments during the first 10 months 
of fiscal year 1953. We are within 2 percent of the schedule forecast. 

Mr. Forp. What would happen if you did not make it? 

Mr. Britrs. We feel this is an accurate estimate of our workload. 
We generally feel if we can estimate within 5 percent in a forecast of 
this nature, we are doing pretty good. On the basis of the 1953 work- 
load shown here and using that as a basis for the forecasts of the 1954 
workload, we think it is a realistic estimate. 

Mr. Forp. What proportion of the procurement is being shipped 
directly to the consumer ? 

Mr. Brirrs. In 1952, 24.7 percent was shipped direct from procure- 
ment sources to the user or to the ports. In 1953 we estimate that 33.5 
percent will go direct. This materiel will bypass our depot system. 

Mr. Forp. What is the estimate for 1954? 

Mr. Brirrs. 33.7 percent. 

Mr. Forp. You will more or less level off ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Yes. There are good reasons for that. We have 
reached the point now where we are getting large amounts of reserve 
stocks of items that require long lead time. This stock will go into 
storage for mobilization reserves, such as heavy-type equipment—tanks 
and artillery. 

Mr. Srees. I think the witness gave the 1954 figure for 1953. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, it is about 33 percent for both. 

Mr. Brrrrs. It is 33.5 percent in 1953 and 33.7 percent in 1954— 
two-tenths of 1 percent change. 


PERCENTAGE OF WAREHOUSE OCCUPANCY 


Mr. Forp. What capacity of your storage facilities in the continental 
United States will be used in fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Brirrs. Warehouse storage space, which is really the controlling 
factor concerning our storage capability, is approximately 82 percent 
occupied at this time. 

Mr. Forp. That is continental United States? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. There is reason to believe that 85 percent of 
warehouse occupancy is the best we can attain and still have flexibility. 
Some storage space must be available for various operations in storage. 
You have noticed a large increase of receipts over shipments im 1953 
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and 1954. With our present facilities and based upon our present oc- 
cupancy of 82 percent, it would place us in a situation where a great 
quantity of valuable stocks would have to be stored improperly in out- 
side areas. How ever, we have new w arehouses coming into the SY stem 
from construction prev iously authorized by Congress. A new depot 
at Tobyhanna, Pa., was recently activated and several new warehouses 
have been completed at existing installations. We feel that the space 
coming into being through construction plus the fact that we are in 
the midst of an accelerated program for the disposal of excess and 
surplus property will provide sufficient storage space for the storage 
of materiel to be received into the depot sy stem. Warehouse occu- 
pancy will undoubtedly reach 85 percent during fiscal year 1954. 

I might add that the Army has funds to build approximately 6 
million feet of warehouse space. But since the first of the year, through 
the various reviews of the Department of the Army, we have recom- 
mended the cancellation of projects that would have provided 3 million 
feet of warehouse storage space as well as supporting facilities, such 
as box and crate shops, administration building, water towers, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Forp. Can you do the job just as well with the cancellation ? 

Mr. Brirrs. I might point this out. In determining construction 
requirements we have to look 2 to 3 years ahead in order to have 
storage facilities when required. We have reduced our requirements 
after recent reviews. More direct deliveries to users has been accom- 
plished than we had earlier anticipated. We have also had a produc- 
tion stretchout. 

Mr. Forp. It isa more economical operation to go direct ? 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir; it certainly is. 

Mr. Forp. I notice you have the number of depots set up here as 
139, and it shows you are going to cut down to 137 in fiscal year 1954, 
which means a reduction of two overseas. 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a true picture of your storage facilities? It shows 
the number in each instance, but does that contemplate that, although 
you may cut down in fiscal year 1954, you may look behind the scenes 
and see that you have expanded the facilities in the 137 ? 

Mr. Brirts. That is a correct statement. 

Colonel Morean. H you will look at line 4, it will give you the total 
storage space encomp: ussed within those activities. You will see there 
is a slight i increase 1n storage space. 

Mr. Brirrs. There is. The inactivations are in overseas commands, 
and are for consolidation purposes. 

Mr. Forp. It is a more economical operation to consolidate ? 

Mr. Brrrts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. There isa personnel reduction, too. 

Mr. Brrrrs. That was taken into consideration in preparing the 
dollar estimate. 

Mr. Forp. Is a figure of 85-percent occupancy, or use, a comparable 
figure to commerce ial operations ? 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF COMMERCIAL PRACTICES 


Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir; it certainly is. We just developed a study 
recently—last week—making comparisons of commercial practices, 
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with our own in the Army, and we find our losses in space utilization, 
such as structural losses and space use for purposes other than storage, 
are comparable to commercial warehouse practices. It is seldom that 
they can store in excess of 85 percent. In some cases, they can, when 
they are storing certain items. We have a warehouse which I visited 
recently where there is 100-percent occupancy. Thatisunusual. There 
are two things that bring this about. One is to move into a certain 
warehouse all items that are for mobilization reserve, with the intent 
that it will not go out short of total war, so that there would be no 
withdrawal of those commodities. All they have to do is to go through 
and spot check for required preservation. In other instances we have 
loaded warehouses to 96 percent of capacity. This was in the handling 
of quartermaster items, such as subsistence, which is fast moving. 
These items lend themselves to compact storage. 

Mr. Mirier. You do not need turn-around space like you do on 
some of the more complicated items. 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to proceed with your presentation, please? 

Mr. Brirrs. Thank you, sir. 


COST PER WORKLOAD UNIT 


Our next exhibit is exhibit No. 4, and it is entitled, “Cost Per 
Workload Unit.” 

Our testimony of last year indicates that we used only one unit 
cost. I believe Mr. Sikes will remember. This year we have used 
three factors and have costed them separately. The units are ex- 
pressed in tonnage receipts, shipments, and in storage. 

Our actual cost records in fiscal year 1952 indicate that our costs 
were what we show on this first bar, $11.80 a ton for receipts, $29.38 
for shipments, and $11.12 per ton in storage. 

The workload accomplished during the first 9 months of fiscal 
vear 1953 and the actual cost of accomplishments indicate a decrease 
in unit costs for fiscal year 1953 as compared to fiscal year 1952 costs. 
Cost of receipts are reduced from $11.80 to $11.28, shipments from 
$29.38 to $28.09, and storage costs from $11.12 a ton to $10.63. 

We have reason to believe we will be able to continue the down- 


ward trend in costs by better management practices and more effec- 
tive utilization of personnel. 


BASIS FOR DOWNWARD TREND IN COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Can you give at this time some itemization as the basis 
for that hopeful result ? 


Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. 

The Department of the Army has placed great emphasis on man- 
agement, efficiency, and economy, and I am sure the impact of that 
emphasis has been felt throughout the General Staff, the technical 
services, and the operating depots. There have been many examina- 
tions made of the technical services as well as of the operating depots. 
We have changed many of our regulations and operating procedures 
since last summer. Great emphasis has been placed in keeping items 
out of the depot systems that could go directly to users. 
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Mr. Forp. That is reflected in your 33 percent figure of procurement 
going direct to the users? 
~ Mr. Brrrrs. Yes, sir, that is correct. That has been greatly em- 
phasized. We believe from our day to day discussions w ith the tech- 
nieal services who perform these operations that they are definitely 
exercising much greater control of procurement deliveries at their 
central supply control points. 

Mr. Forp. How do you know that by diverting this from your or- 
vanization to the users that you have not complicated their problem? 

Mr. Brirrs. In those cases we find that the principal items that 
inake up the large amount of direct shipments are transport vehicles, 
subsistence, and ammunition. This type of item certainly lends itself 
to being shipped direct from the contractor to the user. 

Mr. Miter. Or to the port. 

Mr. Brirrs. Or to the port for overseas shipment. 

Mr. Miuier. The nearest you can get to him. 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. 

General Coreiazier. These shipments are made on the basis of the 
demand of the consumer. That is, it is made to fill his requisitions. 

Mr. Forp. It is not the diversion by you, but the request from the 
user that shows this increase ? 

Mr. Brirrs. The request from the user generates the requirement 
for shipments of supplies. By comparing these requirements more 
closely with procurement delivery schedules we can ship more of these 
things directly trom the contractor to the user. 

Mr. Mitzer. For instance, you get a requisition for certain vehicles, 
ammunition, or whatever it may be, from an organization in the field, 
and instead of filling that requisition out of the warehouse stocks, if 
you have a production line somewhere where the necessary items are 
in the hands of the manufacturer you fill the requisition by ordering 
directly from the factory to the destination, bypassing the warehouse 
entirely ? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Mitier. And that saves a great deal in handling and trans- 
portation costs ? 

CONTROL OF SHIPMENTS BETWEEN DEPOTS 


Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

There is another thing, Mr. Chairman. There has been great em- 
phasis in the Army since last July on the control of shipments between 
ile spots. We have a large number of depots in the continental United 
States, and it is absolutely necessary that one depot make shipments 
to another depot at times, particularly where a backup depot has to 
replenish stocks of a depot that has a distribution mission. 

We have found that by setting up better controls we have been 
able to curtail these shipments from depot to depot during the past 
® months of this fiscal year. This year interdepot shipments have 
been reduced 45 percent in comparison to the average for fiscal year 
1952. I believe this saving is about $1,200,000 a month in hi andling 
cost only, exclusive of transportation. 

Also there has been great emphasis placed on the removal from these 
depots of excess and surplus stocks. 
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We do have in our warehouses and in our open storage areas stocks 
which are excess to Army requirements. We are making a very vig- 
orous effort at our stock control points to get rid of obsolete and excess 
items. It does save effort and money, and, of course, if frees storage 
space and it keeps us from continuing to spend money for care, pres 
ervation and inventory and things of that nature over a period of 
time. 

Mr. Forp. How much control does your agency have over efforts 
to get rid of some of these things that have been in storage a long time 
that apparently no future use is anticipated for? I would imagine 
that you would like to get rid of a lot of stuff that you have not been 
able to get rid of. Who makes that decision ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. The decision on that is made, Mr. Chairman, by the 
technical service which has that item. They take into consideration, 
first, whether the item is required, and next what they have on hand, 
and next what the issuance experience has been on that item over a 
period of time, and whether or not that item is required in reserve 
tocks, and if so, to what extent it is required. Beyond that it becomes 
a matter of deciding whether we are better off to hold — item in 
storage, although not in demand, for a future requirement, or whether 
storage costs will be greater than a future procurement le 

That evaluation is made at the technical-service level, and we have 
now in the Office of the Secretary of the Army a civilian who is watch- 
ing this operation very closely. He is assisting us in bringing pressure 
to bear to get rid of these items that we feel are too costly to handle 
and which will probably not be used for a long period of time. 

We have found also that employee contributions during the past 
vear have been very valuable. I have observed it myself as I have 
visited the various depots. 


SUGGESTION BY CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Forp. Do-you have any idea how much was paid to civilian 
mplovees for these suggestions during the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Brrrrs. No, sir: I do not. ; 

I have two examples here, out of hundreds that we could cite for 
the record, which are indicative of what employees in depots are doing 
in that respect. 

At one depot they have created a new device and procedure for 
processing and baling cloth. Whereas by the old procedure they 
ised 10 machines for this purpose they have reduced that require- 
ment to 4 machines, and have ent down the requirement for personne! 
from 47 people to 11 people. This will result in an annual savings of 
$116,000 a year. 

At another depot an employee developed a new device and proce- 
dure for unloading and loading refrigerator cars. By the use of this 
new method, the loading and unloading time was reduced 42 percent, 
and it saves $30,000 a year. There are many similar instances at 
the various depots where such savings have been made. 

Mr. Mier. Is it the policy to reward employees who come in with 
sound ideas that will save money ¢ 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir; it is the policy to do that, and it is empha- 
sized a great deal. 

Mr. Miiter. But it gives an incentive ? 
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Mr. Brrrrs. Yes; it certainly does. 
Colonel MorGan. And it is very actively sponsored by the Army as 
a whole. 
PERSON NEL 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the fiscal year 1954 your military personnel 
will remain more or less constant, and there is anticipated a rather 
substantial reduction of about 10,000 in civilian personnel. 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The 10,000 less is a reflection of the change in civilian 
personnel ? 

Mr. Brirrs. The 1954 requirement for civilian man-years is 10,447 
less than for fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you have a military personnel figure which is 
more or less constant and a reduction in the civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Here in the United States we have only 934 military 
personnel employed in this activity in 1954. In the overseas commands 
ve have 22,139 employed for the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat that ? 

Mr. Brirrs. We have 934 military in the zone of the interior in 
fiscal year 1954, and in overseas commands we have 22,139 in this 
activ ity. 

Mr. Forp. What is the breakdown for civilians? 

Mr. Brirrs. The breakdown for civilians for 1954, overseas, sir, 
is 22,567, and for the zone of the interior it is 70,806. 

Mr. Forp. Where is the principal reduction in your civilian em- 
ployment contemplated for the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Brrrrs. It is to take place in both the overseas commands and 
in the continental United States. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that it is cheaper to employ a 
civilian generally in the Government than it is to have military per- 
sonnel handling a job. Also I have heard the military personnel peo- 
ple who have been up here say that they are in need of every man in 
uniform. Now we find here something that seems to go contrary to 
this point of view. 

Mr. Brrrrs. May I explain that, please ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; surely. 

Mr. Brirrs. The military personnel located here in the States are 
predominantly officers holding key positions in our operations at the 
depots, such as supply officers, storage officers, and the commanding 
officer and his staff. 

Those 22,000 military personnel in overseas commands are primarily 
enlisted personnel, and the greater portion of that figure is composed 
of depot companies, 1, 2, or 3 companies of 200 men each who are 
actually trained in storage operations there. They accomplish neces- 
sary storage operations as well as obtain training in that field. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be practical to substitute civilians overseas for 
those military personnel ¢ 

Mr. Brirts. I believe, sir, that we would suffer greatly in our train- 
ing activities if that were done. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you feel that this more or less constant 
figure of military personnel is necessary for your overall training 
program in supply and handling? 
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Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir; that is right, and it also provides a measure 
of security to have military men over there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Of you civilian personnel overseas what percentage of 
them are Americans, and what percentage are foreign nationals ¢ 

Colonel Morean. I think we have some figures here on that, sir. 

Mr. Brrrrs. We have a small number of American personnel in 
comparison with the indigenous labor force. 

Mr. Mitzer. And you have to worry about possible pilferage in 
the case of the civilian labor? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir, on the part of the indigenous personnel, 
it is quite a problem. 

Mr. Forp. Did you have any further comments ? 

Mr. Brirrs. No, sir; I have nothing further. 

Mr. Forp. Are you going to continue on this chart? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please ? 


WORKLOAD UNITS PER MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Brirrs. The next exhibit, No. 5, deals entirely with workload 
units per man-year. 

The chart for fiscal year 1952 shows 327 workload units per man- 
year, Mr. Chairman. 

The man-years include both military and civilian personnel. From 
this chart you will see that we go from 327 workload units per man- 
year in 1952 to 344 workload units per man-year in 1953. 

Undoubtedly we will attain those 344 workload units per man-yea1 
based upon our past 10 months’ experience. 

We think that we will increase that index in 1954 to 393 workload 
units per man-year. 

Mr. Miiter. And you are budgeting on that figure; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct. 

Colonel Morcan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Mixer. You feel that you are going to make it? 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir; based upon our experience in 1953 
that we will. 

Colonel Morean. We will have to make it with the number of dol- 
lars included in this budget. 

Mr. Mitxer. The point is do you think you can do it? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that is also based on the anticipated procurement 
that will come in this budget ? 

Colonel Morgan. That is right. 


we believe 
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Mr. Forn. If there is any variation in procurement there should be 
a corresponding variation dollarwise in your figure ? 

Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir, this activity is affected greatly by re- 
ceipts into the system from new procurement. : 

Mr. Forp. I think we should put in the record at this point the data 
on pages 307, 308, and 309 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


REcEIPT, STORAGE, AND ISSUE 


Justification of funds re quested 


Actual. fiscal Revised esti- | Revised est 


vear 1952 mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
ry year 1953 year 1954 
Common services to other agencies $29, 252, 000 $31, 254, 000 $30, 177, 000 
Personal and fund utilization } 
Personal services (01 301, 322, 925 207, 188, 732 281, 881, 840 
(a) Military personnel (number) 25, °04 23, 585 23 O73 
(1) Number of permanent positions 113, 048 107, 643 17,173 
(2) Full-time equivalent of all other posi- 
tions 8, 10 ls 
(3) Average number of all employees 103, 820 103, 236 93, 373 
2. Other costs 197, 864, 636 179, 903, 451 167, 675, 100 
The justification of personnel and funds appli- 
cable to the continental United States and Oversea 
Commands is presented separately on the following 
pages 
Continental United States " $410, 277, 480 | $360, 559, 448 $354, 322, 000 
(a) Workload data 
1. Number of depots 69 69 
2. Covered storage space..thousand square feet 158, 530 165, 380 
3. Open storage space do 230, 965 232, 271 
4. Total storage space do 389, 495 397, 651 
5. Total tons received thousand short tons 6, 900 7, 800 
(a) From procurement 4, 572 5, 208 
(6) Other sources 2, 328 2, 592 
6. Total tons shipped do 5, 300 5, 300 
7. Average tons in storage a y do 13, 437 15, 127 
8. Total workload units (sum of items 5, 6, and 7 above 
thousand short tons 25, 637 28, 227 
9. Workload units per man-year 344 * 393 
10. Cost per ton received $11. 28 $10. 48 
11. Cost per ton shipped $28. 09 $26. 60 
12. Cost per ton in storage $10. 63 $8. 70 





Mr. Forp. I think we should also do the same for the overseas 
depots. 

Colonel Morean. The comparable information for overseas, sir ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, I think that starts on page 317. 

Colonel Morean. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you see that those charts are included ? 

Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


REcEIPT, STORAGE, AND ISSUE 


Justification of funds requested 
. d 


Aétual fiscal Revised esti- | Revised « 


> mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
i ivoz 2 g 
year 1953 year 1054 
l $88, 147, 503 | $106, 756, 530 $04, 450, 00K 
4 ’ 
l Nu of I l 70 
1 1a 0 t 0) 
) 1 ) 1 {16 om ' 
os 139, 54¢ 134 
™ 9 23] ‘ 
f | 1 i ® ¢ 
7. om RUS " j 
~ te ‘ 7 
al sal I { 8 18, 939 & 
9. W 13 62 
| I ] til 
Per 48, 432 46, 978, 151 31,7 
| I 24 24 22 a7O0 9 
nent } 30, 4 
Fu iient 
er p 28 10 1 
A I 
I 24, 963 29, 569 22. Af 
1 I sonnel and pe! 1al service funds (0.01) as 
152 requirement vs changes as follows 
umt Yr 
Number ¢ | Percent of 
smount of 
change 
change 
I 1, ¢ 30 
» 1 Q 
4, 482 t 
4 I ‘ > 306 


Mr. lorD. Do you have any questions, Mr. Miller, at this point ¢ 
Mr. Minter. I believe not. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. SrKes. No. 


WORKLOAD COMPARED WITH COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. How does your workload, as shown on exhibit No. 5, com- 
pare with commercial operations? 
Mr. Brirrs. We have no comparison that I believe we could dis- 


cuss, for this reason. A commercial warehouseman handles house- 
hold goods, sugar, flour, and so forth. He has faster moving items. 


All he does is take it from the car and into his warehouse and stack it. 
It is not there long until it is moved. It is a matter of the use of a 
forklift truck and one operator, transporting it into the warehouse 
and taking it out. 

Our operation includes the total number of tons received, the total 
number of tons shipped, and the total number of tons maintained in 
storage, covering a W ide range of items. We have to take all three 
of those factors into consideration and in addition, the preservation of 
it the inspection, and stock accounting. 

Mr. Mivier. | realize that you have a very different proposition 
from the ordinary commercial warehousing problem, but could we 
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get a helpful figure, for comparison purposes, for instance, by taking 
a business such as Montgomery Ward & Co, or Sears, Roebuck ¢ 
Would their figures be of value, or is there not enough similarity in an 
operation like that to have merit in making a comparison 

Mr. Brirrts. No, sir, not in that type of corporation, but we do have 
some cost factors that we obtain from commercial warehouse concerns, 
people in the business of transferring, receiving, and storing. In fact, 
we have a large amount of material now in commercial warehouses. 
A commercial contractor charges $15 a ton a year for storage only. 
They also charge $1.50 a ton to unload and $1.50 a ton to load. 

Mr. Mitter. When you do it yourself, instead of through a com- 
mercial contract how does the cost compare with your cost ¢ 

Mr. Brrrrs. We have a figure here on that, sir. The cost in fiscal 
year 1952 was $11.12 for each ton maintained in storage by the Army. 

Now, that $11.12 includes many things that we do not get when we 
put goods in a commercial warehouse. They charge $15 a ton just 
to store it for us. They do not do a thing to it, there is no care and 
reservation, and they ‘do not rotate the stock. 

Mr. Mitier. When you calculate your figure on your own operat- 
ng cost does that include the pay of milit: ry personnel ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. No, sir; it does not include that. 

ase. Mitier. Whereas, in the figure you have from private enter 
pl they would have to include their total labor and personnel cost, 
W ofl | they not ¢ 

“Mr. Brirrs. That is correct. I cite the figure of $11.12 a ton in 
the Army for care, custody, and handling and storage as against the 
$15 which a commercial warehouse charges. 

They make a profit. We do not charge a profit in our $11.12 
rheir price includes taxes, insurance, and depreciation of capital 
equipment. Army costs do not include these elements. 

Mr. Mruier. They have taxes to pay ? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes; they have taxes to pay. I think possibly that 
would be the major cost we do not have, however. Unit cost includes 
expenses which they do not have, such as: boxing, packaging and 
care and preservation. 

Mr. Miixer. It includes processing and maintenance ? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. But it is difficult to get any value out of those figures 
because they cover two different situations. 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir 

I could carry that one step further in order to get a comparison 
between a commercial warehouse and our own. 

We pay a commercial warehouse $1.50 a ton to take it off the car 
and another $1.50 a ton to take it back and load it, so that is a $3 
handling charge. 

We have tested this. The Quartermaster, for the type of items he 
— lly stores in a commercial warehouse, by using 1 operator and 

| forklift truck can move a ton to the truck or to the car for 25 cents 
aton. So, we arbitrarily applied a very liberal factor of 400 percent 
over and above the 25 cents to arrive at a cost of $1 a ton as compared 
to $1.50 in a commercial warehouse and, there are still some missing 
links. 

Colonel Morean. That was not a very exact study. 

Mr. Mitairr. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comparison between the figures of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Colonel Morcan. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Miruer. I take it you handle a great many of the items that 
eventually you distribute to the Air Force and some to the Navy? 

Colonel Morcan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriuer. Particularly in the Korean military end of it? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir, in Korea we will handle all the support 
for all the ground forces over there. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the last chart? 

Colonel Morcan. Yes, sir, of this particular project that is the last 
one. We can proceed with the next one if you care to. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next one? 


Depot MAINTENANCE 


Colonel Mora AN. The next one is depot maintenance, 1412, and 
starts on page 322 of the estimate, and you will also find a descrip- 
tion and a gr: Cae presentation in this little booklet. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the same book we have. 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir, it is exhibit 6 and the sheet facing it. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed then ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Morean. Mr. Carter of the Supply Division is here and 
he has a very short statement which he would like to present. 

Mr. Carter. Gentlemen, the function “Depot maintenance” in- 
cludes those activities connected with the rebuild of unserviceable but 
economically repairable assets. Specifically these activities include: 
(1) Initial and repli: cement issue, Active Army, Army Reserve Forces, 
and Army ROTC, (2) depot maintenance of equipment in the hands 
of troops, (3) depot maintenance support for the Department of the 
Air Force for those items which the Department of the Army has 
been assigned responsibility on a common-service basis. 

Maintenance to be performed in fiscal year 1954 will require the 
operation of (88 shops in continental United States and 79 shops 
overseas), occupying a total space of approximately 5214 million 
square feet. 

It is estimated that 57 million items will be rebuilt at an estimated 
cost of $298 million (144 million is included in this subproject and 
154 million is for parts issued from depot stocks). The rebuild cost 
is approximately one-sixth the value of the items recovered. 

$57.8 million will be required for the pay of civilian employees; 
$75 million will be utilized for contractual services while the balance 
of $26.1 million is apportioned; for travel and transportation; sup- 
plies and materials, local procurement; and for shop equipment and 
taxes and assessments. 

Funds requested in fiscal year 1954 are $47,132,642 less than esti- 
mated obligations in fiscal year 1953, and $123,037,163 less than actual 
obligations in fiscal year 1952. The reason for this decrease is that 
major portions of the fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 rebuild 
programs were of a nonrecurrent type, that is, the rebuild of un- 
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serviceable stocks on hand in Army depots to meet initial-issue de- 
mands. Funding of this nonrecurrent work was virtually completed 
in these fiscal years, and the fiseal year 1954 program is 83 percent 
recurrent-type maintenance work. A comparison of the fiscal year 
1953 program with the 2 prior fiscal years is presented graphically on 
exhibit 6. 

The recurrent workload forecast is computed by multiplying the 
population of equipment in the hands of troops by a maintenance 
factor. This factor has been developed from monthly maintenance 
reports, and indicates the frequency with which various items require 
depot maintenance services. Requirements for initial issue and re- 
placement of losses are determined from supply control studies, 
in which depot stocks of unserviceable items are applied as assets to 
meet anticipated issue demands. Requirements for rebuild of Air 
Force materia} are then added to arrive at the total depot maintenance 
program. 

The monthly maintenance reports are also used to establish the 
average cost and labor man-hours per repair job. These units were 
applied in computing the dollar estimate and personnel requirements 
for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Murer. Are the operations of this sort that are done for the 
Air Force refunded ? 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir, these items are rebuilt without reimbursement 
to the Army. The Army has been assigned responsibility by the De- 
partment of Defense for the rebuild of items such as vehicles. 

Mr. Mitzer. So, the responsibility and cost is all covered by the 
Army ? 

Mr. Carrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mititer. On page 322 you refer to these figures. What, if 
any, are the differences between the revised estimate of 1954 and the 
January estimates contained in the so-called Truman budget? 

Mr. Carrer. It is identical; there is no difference. 

Mr. Miiter. In any of these items? 

Mr. Carrer. There is no difference between our revised fiscal year 
1954 budget and the one that was prepared in January. 

Mr. Forpv. We will include in the record at this point the table 
on page 322 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Depot maintenance 


Actual, | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
| fiscal year mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
1952 | year 1953 year 1954 
| 
” i a elas ee 
| 
Total for project or subproject - - . - | $281, 981, 163 | $206,076,642 | $158, 944,000 
rechnical services - - . - --------| 201,143,959 | 130, 734,000 89, 189, 377 
Overseas commands. . - 80, 837,204 | 75,342,642 69, 754, 623 


Mr. Forp, You may proceed, Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Miuuer. | think it might be interesting to have the figures on 
these items. 
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SAVINGS ON REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Carrer. They would give you actually our dollar savings per 
year for every dollar we spend on rebuild of equipment. We save by 
avoiding the buying of new equipment. 

Mr. Mitrer. It brings out some of the information that was on this 
chart that would be helpful for the record. 

Mr. Forpv. We will have that inserted in the record at this point. 


Depot MAINTENANCE 








Estimated value at née procurement cost of material to be rebuilt as compared to 
the ebu i cost 
I Cc of repa 
thar parts and Total rebuild 
part upplie t 
cor 
4 
I i 
4 Army, Art I 
4 y ROTC 
j 

4 al. f 2 $s {8.2 s 7 “ $124 37 $249. 376. 404 
Estimate, fiscal year 194 732, 335, 293 82, 993, 581 65, 986, 065 148, 979. 64¢ 
I ate 4 214, 228, 3 44, 547 16, 374, 700 46, 719, 247 

D t 

4 4 I } 

RO 
A 897, 338 414 7 134, 569, 550 256, OS 7 
f 12, 189, 635 RO. R73. HO45 74, 620, 024 164, 493, 719 
to f ; 4 RUS { 15 7 2s 7, 769 129, 706, 943 

Air 
ce 

4 20, 150. 662 17. 300. 7R¢ 37. 550, 448 
I 18, 036, 233 12, 932, 14¢ 30, 968, 379 
I 2, 667, 514 8, 980, 887 21, 648, 401 
4 2 910. 377.47 ORT, 2RH. 098 976. 624. 673 | 543, 910, 769 
I 1, 853, 096, 583 190, 903, 509 538, 235 344, 441, 744 
7 144, 521, 235 153, 552 298, 074, 591 
















ment worth approximately $5.68 will 


Somparable figures for fiscal year 1952 and 





REPLACEMENT VALUE OF EQUIPMENT REBUILT 


Mr. Stxes. May I request that you place in the record a table show- 
@ the value of all equipment and materiel awaiting rebuild; the 
lue of the amount awaiting rebuild at the beginning of fiscal year 
1952, the value of materiel rebuilt during fiscal year 1952 and the 
cost of the rebuild program during fiscal year 1952. I would also like 
to have the same figures for fiscal 1953 and the anticipated figures 
for fiseal 1954. I think you can place that in tabular form so we can 
have it for the record. 


Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. 


va 
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The information requested follows:) 


Department of the Army total depot maintenance progran eplacement valu 
equipment rebuilt 


iceable repairable materia] on hand 





June 30, 1951 $5 STR. GO1. 834 

Jur x, 1952 4 (1, O00, 001 

lune 30, 1953 2 800, 000, 000 

June 30, 1954 2, 500, 000, 000 

Fiscal year 1952 | Fis year 1953 | Fiscal year 1954 

Act at i 

tal depot Naintenance progran $4, 000, 000, 000 $4. 269. 000, 000 $3. 000. 000, 000 

Army recurring 1, 662, 098, 166 470. 761, 20 1, 481, 647, 538 

A y initial issue 1, 248, 279, 310 203 228, 313 

MDA] 1, ORY, 622, 524 2 417 124. 149 

eipt 2 OR, 166 2, 978, 000, OOF 2. 700, 000, 00K 
Receipts during year from modern equipment re 

lacing World War II equipment 850. 000, OOK 1, 507, 238, 710 218, 352, 462 

Receipt for recurrent rebuild 662. 098, 166 1. 470. 761. 290 1. 481. 64 3m 

ble repairable material on hand end of fis 
4. 091. 000, ODL 2 800, 000, OO 9 1. 000. 0 
rebuild cost 571. 400, O06 RR ROO). OK 413. 700. 000 


Mr. Sixes. I have been very much interested in this program. I 
think it has been one of the best investments we have made, but what, 
in general, is your picture as of the beginning of fiscal 19544 Have 
you largely cleaned up the rebuilt materiel that is capable of salvage 
and rebuilt particularly that materiel which was left over from World 
War II? 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Sikes, I will have to qualify that to some extent 
because we enter into two different types of programs. One is the 
Army program, as shown on our chart, of which we are budgeting 
for here alone in 1412. We have rebuilt the equipment for which 
the Army has a requirement for initial uses, rather than buy new 
equipment. I think the second question that you asked, or the second 
ortion of your question has to do with materiel which we are rebuild- 
ng rather than furnishing new equipment, in that area where we 


I 
Ing 
are furnishing World War II equipment, rebuilt and put into service- 
able condition. That program is up to date. As a matter of fact, 
on most of the big equipment we are very well ahead on it today, but 
we will have a certain amount of that equipment left over. That is 
the only thing in the chart for which you are asking that will be some- 
what difficult. If I show the total value of the equipment, I will be 
showing only the figures for the Army requirement. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not see that it would be necessary for you to confine 
vourself to that. If you are doing it for the other services, you can 
total the figures, can you not? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. That is what I would like to know, if you 
want it for the total picture. 
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Mr. Srxes. I want it for the total picture for all of the services. 

Mr. Carrer. We can furnish that. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me be sure that I understand your answer: Have 
you largely reworked the World War II materiel that is capable of 
being reworked ? 

Mr. Carrer. Very closely. We will have some left. 

Colonel Morcan. We will have some left for which we do not have 
any firm requirement to rebuild right now. 

Mr. Srxes. On all the items for which you have a need have you 
partially completed the rebuild program ? 

Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there some items which are left on hand from World 
War II for which you anticipate no need for rebuilding ? 

Mr. Carrer. We have certain trucks that will not be required. 
They are the type that will no longer be used by the Army. We have 
certain signal equipment and certain quartermaster equipment that 
will not be of use, and a discussion of this should be off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

That does not reflect in this budget at all. That is a separate budget 
altogether. 

Mr. Forp. But the expenditures are reflected in this budget? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir. 


REBUILDING PROGRAM UNDER MDAP 


Colonel Rarusonr. This rebuild under the MDAP program has 
been handled directly with MDAP money—through direct obligation 
of MDAP money and the Army 1412 money has not entered into the 
picture. Therfeore, it is not a reimbursement. It is a direct obliga- 
tion of MDAP funds for this rebuild to which he is referring. It 
does not enter into the workload here specifically, since Army money 
is not used and subsequently reimbursed. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it show on these tables? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir; that is not reflected in these tables at all. 

Mr. Forp. If you combined the two, your personnel would be create, 
but you have only figures on the Army part and the MDAP part 
will come up in another program ? 

Mr. Carter. This budget estimate is only the Army requirements, 
plus the work we do for the Air Force on a nonreimbursable basis. 
There is no MDAP requirement in this estimate. 


REBUILDING OF KOREAN WAR MATERIEL AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Are you beginning to rebuild a considerable amount of 
Korean war materiel and equipment? 

Mr. Carrer. Do you mean the new-type equipment which we are 
sending over, or the type they still have? The Korean Army will be 
furnished rebuilt vehicles. We will rebuild vehicles and furnish those 
to the new Korean divisions. 

Mr. Srxes. From what theater would those vehicles be obtained for 
rebuild ? 

Mr. Carrer. Right in the Far East. As we furnish our American 
divisions with new modern type trucks, the old trucks that are turned 
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in from our divisions will be rebuilt and furnished to the ROK 
divisions. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL AND FUND UTILIZATION 


Mr. Forp. In the justifications on page 342 there is information 
which indicates the significant changes in the personnel and fund 
utilization. 

Do you wish to comment on that ? 

Mr. Carrer. The decrease in the first one, under “Significant 
changes,” is explained by going back to our exhibit 6. Our workload, 
as you can see, has decreased. In 1952 we accomplished a very large 
initial troop requirement. In 1953 that requirement dropped very 
low. Page 332 of the estimate will show the exact amount it has 
dropped. | In fiscal year 1954 we are almost down to recurrent main- 
tenance work only. That is the recurrent maintenance that will come 
from the equipment in the hands of the troops. If you will look at 
the chart on exhibit 6, you will notice it runs practically the same for 
the 3 years. The Air Force requirement has dropped off, but we 
feel that will remain a fairly constant portion of our workload. The 
initial issue is now running about 10 percent. 

Mr. Forp. If we maintain the personnel requirements as they are 
anticipated in fiscal year 1954 and our procurement requirements as 
proposed in fiscal year 1954 and project that on, we can expect this 
kind of a rebuild program as long as those maintain a certain level? 

Mr. Carrer. It should level off. 


RESULTANT SAVINGS FROM REBUILD PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Can you estimate, based on this more or less constant 
situation what the annual savings are as a result of this program ? 

Mr. Carrer. Costs on our exhibit 6 show that in fiscal year 1952 
we actually returned $5.35 for every dollar invested in our rebuild 
program. In fiscal year 1953 we returned $5.38, based on 10 months 
reports that we have received so far. In fiscal year 1954, we figure 
from our workload that for each dollar we spent the return will be 
about $5.68. The increase of about 30 cents to the dollar there is 
caused by the high replacement value of the new type equipment. 


WORKLOAD PER INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any information to show an improvement 
factor in your workload of individuals? 

Mr. Carrer. Our workload per individual has been very constant 
now for about 5 years. In computing our requirements, we take our 
monthly maintenance reports which come in every month from all of 
our depots, showing workload completed overseas as well as in the 
continental United States, the accomplishments, plus the personnel 
factor and showing our cost. We figure the actual cost and also 
figure the workload per man. When the original estimates are sent 
to us, we do not take their cost estimates, but we use actual cost experi- 
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ence extracted from the depot maintenance reports and apply these 
costs to the workload submitted to arrive at the dollar requirement. 
To give you an example, we eliminated a little over $31 million from 
the original fiscal year 1954 estimate. 

Mr. Forp. Without any appreciable decline in the end result? 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir. We believe that our estimate will provide 
for the total rebuild requirements in fiscal year 1954, 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Forp. With reference to your personnel, how is that broken 
down overseas to continental zones? 

Mr. Carrer. Our overseas commands in fiscal year 1952 had 6,704 
man-years; in the technical Services in the continental United States 
we had 15,074. In 1953 we had 8,277 man-years overseas and in the 
continental United States we had 12,119. For fiscal year 1954 we will 
have 9,109 man-years overseas and 11,248 in the continental United 
States. 

Mr. Forp. Are most of your overseas personnel Americans or 
foreigners ? 

Mr. Carrer. The personnel that is shown here under man-years 
overseas are total personnel. That is, not all of them are United 
States personnel. A certain number of those are indigenous per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any significant change in the number of Ameri- 
‘ans who are overseas in this program in graded positions? 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir. Our graded positions in overseas personnel 
have not been increased. We have held that figure practically steady. 
For example, in our big five operation in Japan, the number of United 
States personnel has remained practically constant. These American 
supervisors and technicians handle the rebuild lines and supervised 
the Japanese. 

Mr. Forv. There has been an increase in your overseas personnel, 
but no significant increase in the American overseas personnel ? 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. We can assume, then, that there has been a savings in 
personnel costs in employment of these indigenous personnel in these 
positions ? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. Our personnel cost has decreased from $62 
million in 1952 to $57 million in 1954. 

Mr. Forp. And that is a reflection of what? 

Mr. Carrer. That is a reflection of hiring the Europeans, rather 
than putting in American personnel in these places. 


COMMERCIAL CONTRACTS 


Mr. Forn. Dollarwise, what is the PRne? | between Government 
operated and contracted programs? 

Mr. Carrer. Do you mean the amount of money we will use for 
commercial contracts? We will use about 42.1 percent of our 1954 
funds for commercial contracts. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Carrer. The figure for fiscal year 1953 is about 38 percent; in 
1952 it is about 40 percent. 
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Mr. Forv. Would it necessarily follow that as you increase your 
dollar amount under Tae act, that you would have a corresponding 
decrease in Government employees ¢ 

Mr. Carrer. Very slightly. There would be very little difference 
there to the extent of what we are ac tually accomplishing by an in- 
crease in commercial contracts and decrease in our shops. We are 
operating our shops at a very economical rate today. So what we will 
actually accomplish in 1954 the same number of jobs but an increase 
in commercial contract money by contracting large items such as 
tanks and trucks. Army production lines such as on Signal Corps 
equipment where we have established lines comparable to Philco, 
Western Electric, or any other commercial concern, there is no variance 
in price. 

Mr. Forp. What is the advantage or disadvantage of doing this 
Wwol Ik under commercial contract ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Carter. Actually, to give you some figures, a commercial con- 
tract on a 21 ®-ton, 6 by 6 truck, runs us $1,500 and in our Army shops 
the same 2¥2-ton, 6 by 6 true k runs us $1,350, rebuild cost. 

Mr. Forp. The difference is about $300? 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir; it is about $150. 

Mr. Forp. In figuring your cost for your rs again nt shop, do you 
reflect all of the cost that would be reflected ji a commercial opera- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. CARTER. No, sir. We do not include heat, lights, power, or 
depreciation, but we do have this advantage. We must pay for inspec- 
tion of items rebuilt in a commercial shop. This is not included in 
the $1,500 commercial figure. We do have to put inspectors into those 
plants, because when we repair military type items, commercial plants 
are not set up for it. We have to put in a certain number of technical 
inspectors to insure proper contract performance. 

Mr. Forp. Are your contracted jobs mostly within the continental 
zone ¢ 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, practically all of our contractor operated jobs are 
within the continental United States. Overseas—I refer to the big 
five rebuild program in Japan—we operate the shops, but we contract 
for the labor. 

Mr. Forp. That is the ungraded labor? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. We contract with the Japanese Government 
for our indigenous labor to operate these rebuild lines. The only 
people we employ from our 01 funds are the supervisors to keep the 
line operating and show them what to do. 

Mr. Forp. In this project, do we get into the problem of yen and 
deutchemarks ? 

Mr. Carrer. There are no deutschemarks in fiscal year 1954 in this 
statement. 

Mr. Forp. Were there in fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And for all preceding years? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. 


INSPECTION IN REBUILDING UNDER CONTRA 
Mr. Forp. In all of these contract arrangements you have for re- 


building with outside contractors, the Army provides the technical 
inspection ¢ 
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Mr. Carrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it absolutely essential that we have this inspection 
service provided by the Department of the Army ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. It is practically the same as when we buy equip- 
ment. It comes to practically the same thing as if we were going out 
to buy a new piece of equipment. We have to inspect that piece of 
equipment to see that it 1s as we contracted for or wanted to procure. 
Now, when we contract for rebuild services, we are doing the same 
as we would do in procuring. We have to inspect to see that they 
have come up to our specifications for that rebuild job. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have an inspector in the plant to see that pro- 
duction line as it goes along, or do you have an inspector who just 
checks it when it is completed ? 

Mr. Carter. He will do both; he will check through the production 
line plus the end assembly product. 

Mr. For. Is it essential to have that duplication? In other words, 
could not you just have a final inspection, and it is either good or bad 
at that point? 

Mr. Carrer. It would hold up receipt of our equipment. Where 
we have a requirement of this equipment and we require it immedi- 
ately. It is true we could finally inspect some things, just as they 
do in any large automobile industry, but what would happen there 
is that if they have been slighting rebuild somewhere in the plant, 
then the inspector comes along and condemns the whole fleet of 
vehicles because they have slipped, and they have to hold up our ship- 
ment plus having to go back through the job. 

We have found it is better for us to have a man go along and 
periodically check the rebuild; have our Army inspectors go down 
the line in the rebuild shop rather than to wait until the end and 
then condemn the whole job. 

Mr. Forp. You think profitwise and deliverywise it is well to have 
periodic as well as final inspection ? 

Mr. Carrer. In the periodic inspection he checks through the assem- 
bly line as the vehicle goes along. We find this necessary, as well as 
the final inspection of the vehicle. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 


ProcurREMENT OF Reparr Parts AnD SUPPLIES 


Colonel Morean. The next is project 1413, “Procurement of repair 
parts,” which begins on page 345 of the justifications. We can refer 
you to exhibit 7 in the pamphlet. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well if you would put into the record 
at this point pages 345, 346, and 349 and the charts on pages 350, 351, 
and 352 of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Procurement of repair parts and supplies 


Actual, fiscal Revised esti- Revised esti- 





vear 1952 mate, fiseal mate, fiscal 

ir te year 1953 year 1954 
wr" ————_— copleueembanentid | si a 
Total for project or subproject...............-. | ($776, 305, 791)| ($554, 504, 633)| ($188 358, 090) 
Tocinatedd werviees. .odsio on one kbs 6 eds sis. 710, ‘561, 016 473, 583, 635. 414, 426, OF 0 
Oversea commands...............- lied al ‘ 65, 744, 775 89, 920, 998 | 73, 932, 090 


| 
| 
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Procurement of repair parts and suppliee—Continued 


VALUE OF REPAIR PARTS ISSUES 


mate f cal I te f 
year 1952 . 
vo year 1953 year 1954 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Workload data 
Support provided 
Active Army, Army Reserve Forces, and 
Army ROTC $1, 253, 254,119 | $1, 261, 830, 939 $1, 263, 121, % 
1) Organizational and field mainte 
nance 994. 029, 232 1, 121, 224, 850 1 g , 
2) Depot maintenance 250, 224 8&7 140. 606. 089 | 
Depot maintenance for Department of Air 
Fores 17, 399, 786 12. G32. 14¢ g OR) Re 


Total 1,2 653, Of 1, 274, 763, 0 1, 272, 102, 8 


Status of repair parts and supplies assets 











a) ‘Il ul assets available (beginning of f il 
year 686, 065, 164 4, 622, ORS, 601 14 IR 204 
1) Inventory 2 57 5.044 2. 466, 609, 9R2 2.15 ), 20 
(2) Due in from procurement 1, 110, 559, 220 2, 155, 478, 619 994, 878, 997 
bh) New procurement initiated 2, 428, 716, 791 9, 930, 729 558, 996, 2 
(1) Replacement parts and supplies 
p. 1413 776, 305, 791 554, 504, 633 {88 & 000 
2) Concurrent parts (new procuren t 
funds 1, 652, 411, 000 45, 426, 096 70, 638, 221 
Annual issues 1, 479, 050, 637 1, 725, 582, 346 1, 534, 661, 592 
(1) Recurring issues 1, 270, 653, 905 1, 274, 763, ORS 1, 272, 102, 877 
(2) Initial issues of concurrent parts 208, 396, 732 450. 819. 261 262 558. 715 
d) Other stock adjustments 13. 642. 717 5. 838. 690 193. 782. 811 
¢ Total assets available (end of fiscal vear 4. 622. O88. 601 145, 598, 204 1, 97 2 
1) Inventory 2 466. 609. 98 2 1% ) 207 14 ‘ XQ 
(a) Active 1, 653. 580. O4F 1, 284. 866, 567 R41 4 } 
b) Not applicat to current 
year requirements 748, 126, 621 708, 217, 555 1 13,8 
Reserve stocks 64. 902. 41 157. ¢ 1 69 XY 
(2) Due in from procurement 2, 155, 478, 619 104, 878, 99 43, 29 »9 
f) Net gain or loss of assets during year +-936, 023, 437 476, 490, 30 1, 169, 448 
( n service to other re s: Common service 
ipport of depot maintenance, Department of Air 
Force a4 e pou 17, 399, 786 12, 932, 146 &, 980, 887 
Personnel and fund utilization 
1. Transportation of things 14, 953, 287 12, 605, 836 10, 573, 719 
First destination transportation of supplies 
and materials 
2. Supplies and materials_......... . aan 761, 352, 504 541, 898, 797 477, 784, 281 
Total...... . nines 776, 305, 791 554, 504, 633 $88, 358, 000 
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PROCUREMENT OF ReparrR PARTS AND SuPPLIES 











Estimated status of funds available for project orders 
m 
unds pmeunt Netamount 
> an Amount to be used 
vailable lab in columns 
y a ivailable ‘ in cur- 
from 2 and 3 to 
: in current rent year 
prior be used in 
years year subsequent | <& lumns 
ears Se . 
, i 2 and 3-4 
years 
(3 (4 (5 
Numt f per 2 490 1, 800 1, 953 2 337 
& led 303 220) 238 28 
I raded 2, 187 1, 580 1,715 2, 052 
e equ ] 0 0 0 0 
\ iwe numt 2, 394 1, 731 1,877 2, 248 
Ve mal 9, 133, 504 $6, 605, 496 7, 163, 000 $8, 576, OO 
All ot! biect 6, 102, 578 4,413, 422 4, 799, 000 5, 717, 000 
lamot 15, 236, O82 11, O18, 918 11, 962, 000 14, 293, Om 
perma 1, 95. 7, 650 (5, 645 (3. 95S 
238 927 683 482 
1 1,7 6, 723 4, 962 3, 47¢ 
I rival llo 0 0 0 ( 
her of pl 1. 877 F010 5, 287 3, 600 
vi $7. 163. 000 25, 977, 64 $19, 487, 882 |$13 652, 7¢ 
A] he 4, 799, 000 18, 180, 85 13, 889, 322 9, 090, 53 
Total our 11, 962, 000 44, 158, 503 33, 377, 204 22, 743, 29 
} 
nan 1 5, 645 (6, 900 (4, 483 7, 062 
683 842 66: 862 
4, 962 6, 058 4, 820 6, 200 
Full-time ill ot I s 0 0 0 
Averagt nple 5, 287 6, 449 5, 136 6, 600 
01 Personal services $19, 487, 882 |$23, 771,014 |$18, 931, 296 |$24, 327, 600 
All other objects 13, 889, 322 | 16,853, 549 | 13,494,705 | 17, 248, 166 


Total amount 7,204 | 40, 624, 563 | 32,426,001 | 41, 575, 766 


Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record the original request, in the 
January 9 budget, for this subproject ! 

Mr. Sritiwewr. $391 million is the January figure in round 
numbers. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give the actual figure ? 

Mr. Srittwei. $391,969,000 is the exact figure. 

Colonel Morcan. Mr. Chairman, he has a very short statement if he 
may be permitted to give it. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. Will you proceed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Stiurwexi. The requirements under this subproject, “Procure- 
ment of repair parts and supplies,” represent the replacement parts 
required to support the repair of all types of equipment utilized by the 
Army, worldwide, and the Army Reserve Forces. This includes parts 
for minor repairs performed by individual troop units (organiza- 
tional maintenance), intermediate repairs performed at field mainte- 
nance shops operated in both the continental United States and in 
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the oversea commands and major repair or rebuild of equipment in 
depot maintenance shops. 

Procurement requirements for parts are computed on the basis of 
individual supply control studies for each item and are made by per 
sonnel at each technical service stock control point. The following 
factors are taken into consideration in m: aking these computations : 
Past issues, change in troop basis, age of equipment to be maintained, 
prospective new end item replacements, rebuild program, any other 
factors affecting the future density and activity of the equipment to be 
maintained. After all factors are considered, future issues are pro 
jected, from which stock on hand and due in are subtracted to arrive at 
procurement requirements for a given period of time, usually 1 year. 


UTILIZATION OF EXISTING STOCKS 


It is desired to point out that although issue re for re 
placement parts for fiscal year 1954 are estimated to be $1,272,000,000, 
only $488,358,000 or 38 percent of this total is requested in this budget. 
Che reason for this is that maximum consideration is being given to 
utilization of existing stocks of parts in arriving at estimated quan 
tities to be procured. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that in fiscal 1954 we are not requested 
to appropriate on a consumption basis ¢ 

Mr. Srinuwevu. That is correct, sir. You might turn to chart 7, 
and I think that will explain the Arm’s position fairly well. The 
assets on hand at the beginning of fiscal vear 1952 were $3,069,000,000, 
During fiscal year 1952, the Army issued $1.48 billion. They procured 
through this project and through concurrent prats or the Procurement 
and Production budget $2.42 billion, which increased our assets to 
$4.62 billion. During 1953 the Army planned on issuing—and the 
issues to date bear this out pretty well—81.73 billion, while our pro- 
curement is only $600 million, dropping our assets to $3.14 billion. We 
expect during the fiscal year 1954 that our issues will be $1.53 billion—a 
slight decrease over 1953—and our procurement is going to be $560 
million, getting us down to an asset total of $1.98 billion. 


OVERSTOCKING IN PREVIOUS YEARS 


Mr. Stxes. Does that mean we were overstocked in previous years 
on spare parts ¢ 

Mr. Srituweitt. That means the big procurement, Mr. Sikes, in 1952 
was a concurrent parts procurement. We went into our new vehicle 
procurement program, the new tank program, and at that time we had 
what we call a concurrent parts program. We bought concurrently 
with new equipment a total of about $1.6 billion of repair parts. That, 
naturaly, is not issued all at once but goes out im the pipeline as this 
new equipment is issued to troops. That increased our assets for one 
thing. We still have some parts that we had carried over from 
World War II, and we have been issuing out of these each year. 

Mr. Sixes. To repeat my question, does that indicate we were over- 
stocked on spare parts? 

Mr. Stiriuwewn. In certain areas; yes, sir. 








SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


Mr. Srxes. Do you still follow the procedure of purchasing a supply 
of spare parts with each new vehicle? 

Mr. Srituweiy. Mr. Sikes. With each new type of vehicle which 
is intended for initial issue only, we would buy sufficient parts to carry 
us over until we can gain the experience to procure replacement parts. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe the general figure for spare parts procurement 
is 12 months supply. Is that right? 

Mr. Srituwewi. The general figure is a year. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not do that with standard and semistandard 
equipment—or do you—such as jeeps? 

Mr. Stirtwry. Jeeps area military item. We do. 

Mr. Sixes. What about commercial vehicles? 

Mr. Srmtwrtxu. No; we don’t. 

Mr. Srxes. You mean for military vehicles built particularly for 
you, you do buy a year’s supply ¢ 

Mr. Sritiwe.u. For military specifications we do, although only 
on new items. 

Mr. Srxes. I have questioned the necessity for that. It seems to 
me that is one reason for the large poo! of spare parts. You get over 
a period of years an accumulation of parts, and then you change 
models and some spare parts are no longer usable. What is your com- 
ment on that situation ? 

Mr. Sriupweti. Take our new fleet of trucks. I do not think that 
is true altogether, Mr. Sikes. We try to limit our procurement to 
the types of items that we think will be what we call our fast-moving 
items. We do not buy things that it would be nice to have or that we 
think we might have a use for but items of concurrent parts that are 
fast-moving items which we know from our experience we will have 
to buy during the first year of the use of this equipment. If we did 
not procure those parts concurrently, the equipment gets into the 
hands of the troops and they have no support for them. And, pe- 
culiar as it may seem, you may need support of certain types of parts 
in a few weeks. And in a few cases where the Army has gone against 
its better judgment and shipped a piece of equipment to Korea with- 
out parts, we have been sorry, due to the fact that there was a lack 
of equipment for use until we could get the parts. For instance, in 
the case of the helicopter, we had to rush helicopters without paris 
over to FECOM in order to evacuate the wounded, and in a very short 
time those helicopters were on the ground and were not able to op- 
erate at all. 

Mr. Sixes. It certainly is advisable to have spare parts available 
for use of troops in the field, and we have seen some very unfortunate 
illustrations of vehicles made inoperative just because spare parts 
were not available. My question has been whether we are buying too 
many spare parts. I assume from what you tell me that this rather 
marked buildup of spare parts a year or so ago was primarily the re- 
sult of buying a great deal of equipment after the onset of the Korean 
war, when we bought new equipment together with a year’s supply 
of spare parts. 

Col. Morgan. That is right. 

Mr. Sruwer1. That was the major part of it. There was a 
tendency at the outbreak of the Korean war to buy considerable 
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quantities of parts in some areas where we know we were going to 
need them other than concurrent. 

Mr. Sixes. I do think you are wise in reducing that backlog. I 
think this is a much more realistic picture, and I am glad to see it. 


DISTRIBUTOR CAPS FOR JEEPS 


Now tell me something about distributor caps and points that you 
have on hand for jeeps. 

Mr. Stittwewx. I could not tell you that offhand. I could get the 
information for you, but I do not have it here. 

Mr. Srxes. Just for the purpose of a test case, provide that infor- 
mation for us, showing your normal supply requirements, how many 
you actually have on he and, and how fast you use them. 

(‘The information requested follows :) 

Item: Cap assy. 

Stock No. : G740—7375377 

Latest contract cost : $1.62. 

Vehicle application : Truck 1/, ton, 4 x 4, M38 and M3S8A1 (jeep). 

No. of vehicles supported : 84,000. 

Stock on hand April 1953 : 12,308. 

Issues past 12 mo.: 10,472. 

Estimated issues next 12 mo. (Fiseal year 1954): 19,744. 

“Tssues past 12 months” represents initial issues with new equipment to troops. 

“Estimated issues next 12 months (Fiscal year 1954)” is believed more realistic 
insofar as replenishment issues or troop support is concerned. Fiscal year 1954 
will be the 2d year this equipment will be in use, and as a result will require more 
maintenance support and consequently more parts. 

Mr. Stititwet. I might point out that both in 1953 and 1954 the 
oa urement of concurrent parts is very minor. For instance, in 
1954, out of $560 million, there is slightly over $60 million that is for 
concurrent parts. 

Colonel Morean. We have this information on page 349. In fiscal 
year 1952, $1,652 million was used in concurrent parts procurement. 
In 1953 that dropped down to $45.4 million, and in 1954 it is $70.6 
million. 

INCREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the almost $90 million in- 
crease between the budget originally presented and the budget now 
before us ¢ 

Mr. Stinuwei. That is the difference in guidelines. The original 
budget did not anticipate any war in Korea. This is an augmenta- 
tion because of the new assumptions which do include fighting in 
Korea in 1954. That is a separate item for Korea which was not 
included in the initial budget. 

Mr. Forp. On page 352 of the justifications, do I read the fifth 
column correctly where it indicates that the average number of 
employees in fiscal year 1954 will be 6,600, compared to 3,600 in 1953? 

Mr. Sriuuwet. That is the number to be used in the current year; 
that is correct. 

- Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for that? 

Mr. Sritiwet. I might explain this project order sheet is an ord- 
nance operation only, and it is because they operate their arsenals to 
produce parts. Obviously it is not possible to obligate a current 
year’s funds for an industrial operation and produce parts during the 
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same year so that the funds could be used. So, under the law, they 
are permitted to have what they call project orders. They do busi- 
ness with themselves. In other words, the Ordnance Department will 
contract with themselves to build a military-type part, such as small- 
arms parts, artillery parts, fire-control parts. Those are manufac- 
tured in their own arsenals, and funds are obligated similarly to the 
way they would be if it was done in private business, except it is with 
Government personnel and in their own arsenals. 

Mr. Forp. Does this chart indicate we are planning in 1954 on a 
greater use of Government-owned arsenals / 

Mr. Strnuweii. That is correct. I might explain that to you a 
little further. You will note there is to be accomplished a program of 
$41,575,000 in fiscal year 1954. In the use of that money, parts for 
field artillery make up $13 million; parts for small arms make up $11 
million; parts for tanks and other oo items are $8 million; parts 
for antiaircraft artillery make up $4.3 million; and parts for fire con 
trol make up $5.2 million. Those are a at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
the Detroit Arsenal, and the Frankfort Arsenal; and those are items 
that industry does not tool up for and have in the past been performed 
by the Ordnance Department. And that simply means they are 
hiring people; they are doing the work in their own arsenals, the same 
way as General Motors might for an automotive item that they would 
manufacture. 

LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on the most. of those items ? 

Mr. STittweww. On an average about 9 months, with an authorized 
90-day stock level, and certain items less than that and some a little 
more. Tank items will go higher. The average, generally speaking, 
is about 9 months. Certain commercial-type items will run 4 to 6 
months. 

Talking in money values, because your big money is in ordnance 
items, such as combat and tactical-type vehic ‘les where the lead time 
runs very long— 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a breakdown of that dollarwise ? 

Mr. Sritirwewi. Of the different technical services segments of this? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. StTituweww. Yes, sir. Do you want the lead time only, or do 
you mean the proport ion of each technical service to the total budget ¢ 

Mr. Forp. I would like some information shwowing what percentage 
of your money request is involved in long-lead-time items. 

Mr. Stitpweiv. Out of the $488 million request, the Ordnance De- 
partment, which has probably the longest lead time of any technical 
service, is $360 million. 

Mr. Forp. And what is their average lead time ?/ 

Mr. Sritiweiw. Their average lead time is from 9 to 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. What is their stock level on this? 

Mr. Sritaweiw. Their stock level is 90 days authorized. 

Mr. Forp. What is your inventory setup on those items ¢ 

Mr. Strmuiuweti. How do you mean? 

Mr. Forp. What is your inventory pare on those kinds of items? 

Mr. Sruuwexv. | am not positive I understand your question, but 
the ordnance inventory at the beginning of fiscal year 1954, total, 1 
$1.6 billion. That is broken down by $575 million of what we term 
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inactive inventory; in other words, this is stock that may be in long 
supply, obsolete stocks that have not yet been disposed of, and so eae 
Anyway, it is stocks that are not applicable to current- year require- 
ments. Some may be used in future years. The active inventory was 
$1,061 million. Now, by the end of fiscal year 1954, that has been 
reduced to $713 million. 

Mr. Forp. Are you procuring or planning on procuring in next 
year’s budget any items in the inactive inventory ¢ 

Mr. Stiriuwew. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In any category whatsoever ? 

Mr. SILLWELL. No, sir. Since these are determined on the basis 
of requirements for individual items, whenever we study the item, 
the stock on hand is considered, and we do not procure any items that 
are in long supply. That is the main reason we are able to pull our 
stock down by using the stock on hand of any items that might be con 
sidered to be in long supply and not buying those. Otherwise, it 
would be a consumption budget. 

I might point out this, while on that subject, that this is a thing. 
as you well realize, that cannot go on forev 
We have about come to the place where, Sioulioicnean in 1955 and 1956, 
we are going to be more nearly on a consumption budget and where 
we may come over here and ask for $800 million or something like 
that if our issues were $1 billion; and eventually, if we do the job 
we expect to do, our budget request would be equal to our consumption. 

Colonel Morean. The way it stands now, as Mr. Sikes says, it 
looks like your figures for that are modest. We think they are. Next 
vear the request would increase considerably over what we are re- 
questing this year 

Mr. Srinrwerr. In 1953 and 1954 we are té iking advantage of our 

tocks to hold our obligations and requested funds to the minimum, 
but obviously you cannot go on issuing more than you are buying. 

General Honnen. That would have to be predicated on the con- 
tinuation of combat activities in 1955. 

Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir. 





SALVAGE OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Stxes. Do you salvage spare parts from wornout equipment 
and vehicles? 

Mr. STituwevtu. We do that, Mr. Sikes, to the extent that we think 
it is economical and to the extent we think the parts are worth 
salvaging. We have a salvage program. 

Mr. Stxes. To what extent is that? You have not told me much. 

Mr. Stinuwewi. The extent to which that is done is weighed against 
the cost of the new part, the labor it will take to salvage the old part 
compared with the cost of the new part. 

Mr. Srxes. I take it in the main you prefer to salvage complete 
vehicles to be sold as surplus rather than to strip down and save 
usable parts. 

Mr. Srituwews.. It has been found that is the better policy. If you 
ire talking about planning to rebuild, however, we certainly rebuild 
assemblies and such things as that. 

Mr. Sixes. An interesting point which has been raised is that in 
some foreign countries you have been able to use the stripping or 
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canniballizing program abroad successfully, because indigenous labor 
is so much less costly. 

Mr. Stinuweii. That is true. Particularly in Japan we utilize that 
sort of program to a great extent. As a matter of fact, we would 
have been in bad shape to support the initial years in Korea if we had 
not had that kind of operation, and it was economical because of 
low-cost labor. In this country it would be as economical. How- 
ever, as far as rebuilding motors and all types of assemblies and so 
forth are concerned, of course, we do that as long as any usefulness is 
left. 

Mr. For. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
Mr. Stillwell and Colonel Morgan. 


Tuurspay, May 28, 1953. 
SurrLy Controt Points 


Mr. Forpv. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up subproject 1414, “Supply control points,” under 
the appropriation title “Maintenance and operations, Army.” 

We will insert in the record at this point the charts on pages 353, 
354, and 356 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

1414 Supply control points 
| | 


| Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 | 
| 


| 
| 
Revised esti- Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 
| 








Total for project or subproject ; | $23, 423, 268 | $25, 200,932 | $22, 203, 000 
Technical services : a . 21, 375,154 | 23, 604, 346 | 20, 626, 000 


Oversea commands 2, 048, 114 1, 605, 586 | 1, 577, 000 
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A. WORKLOAD DATA 


. Number of supply control pos 

Number of items controllec 

Number of line items processed in connection with stock control 

Number of distribution reviews conducted 

Number of stock status postings 

Number of transaction postings 

Number of line item requirement studies conducted 

8. Number of line item supply control reviews conducted 

9. Items controlled per man-year 
10. Cost per item controlled 
11. The number of items controlled, as shown under item No. 2 of 
“Workload data,”’ is the basis upon which workload activity of 
supply control points is generated. However, it is pointed out 
that the volume of transactions shown under items 3 through 8 
of the workload tabulation above shows decreases in some in- 
stances in fiseal year 1954 as compared to fiscal year 1952 and 
fiseal year 1953. This is a result of improved and streamlined 
procedures used in accomplishing the designated activities in- 
dicated in the tabulation. These changes reflect improve- 
ments in the operations which result in performing these ac- 
tivities with less man-years and at less cost. 
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Justification of funds requested 


Common services furnished other agencies are in accordance 
with Joint Army-Air Force agreements. 


D. PERSONNEL AND FUND UTILIZATION 


1. Personal services (0.01) 
(a) Military personnel (number) 
(6) Civilian personnel 
(1) Number of permanent positions 
(2) Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
(3) Average number of all employees 
(c) The request for total funds applicable to this subproject 
in fiscal year 1954 is less than the amount for each of the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953, and the workload in fiscal 
year 1954 is greater than either of the 2 preceding fiscal 
years. The request for personal service funds (0.01) in 
fiscal year 1954 is $606,157, or 3.5 percent less than fiscal 
year 1952, and is $1,318,643, or 7.3 percent less than fiscal 
year 1953. The total military and civilian man-years 
in fiscal year 1954 is 5.8 percent less than the total for 
fiscal year 1952. The average salary in the continental 
United States in fiscal year 1954 is $3,882 or $25 less than 
for fiscal year 1952. Oversea command average salaries 
increase from $1,550 in fiscal year 1952 to $2,419 in fiscal 
year 1954. 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


19 


1, 130, 790 | 


4. 059, 065 
3, 160, 121 
16, 165, 651 
15, 454, 682 
3, 414, 382 
2, 999, 173 
189 

$20. 71 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


$17, 325, 157 
960 


5, 280 
0 
5, 026 





Revised 
estimate, 

fiscal year 
| 1983 


19 
227,716 


573 






764, 510 
17, 386, 463 
3, 826, 357 
3, 256, 046 

206 
$20. 53 


Revised 
estimate, 
fiscal year 

1953 


$18, 037, 648 
1, 120 


5, 000 
0 


| 4, 830 


, 657 | 


Revised 

estimate, 

| fiscal year 
1954 


| 


20 

, 242, 456 
134, 968 
784, 848 
006, 650 
771, 460 
3, 117 

, 485 
220 
$17. 87 


$90 SN 





Revised 
estimate, 
fiscal year 

1954 


$16, 719, 000 
1, 127 


4, 694 
0 
4, 510 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Morgan, will you proceed with the presenta- 


tion on this item ? 


Colonel Morcan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer you and the 
committee members to our exhibit 8 in the pamphlet, and Mr. Britts 
has a short statement which he will present at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brrrrs. Gentlemen, the subproject 1414, “Supply control 
points,” covers the administrative cost of performing worldwide stock- 
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control and supply control-activities which pertain to each stock item 
in the Army sup yply system. There are 20 supply control points, cov- 
ered in this estimate, which have the responsibility for establishing 
stock levels and determining requiremetns for each specific category 
of stock. 

Stock control is maintained by the use of records and reports which 
indicate the quantity, location, condition of all items on hand, and 
those items due-in and due-out. This type of information is used in 
determining the quantities of supplies and equipment which are 
available for issue and the maintenance of records showing the loca- 
tion of such items. Supply control isa process by which reports, com 
putations, and evaluations of all data applicable to an item is as 
sembled for the purpose of balancing all demands for an item against 
all assets of an item. This results in definitive supply action which 
leads to the procurement, allocation, or disposal of an item. 

The number of items controlled by supply control points is the 
basis upon which workload activity is generated. Types of specific 
activities ee are shown in the workload portion of this 
estimate. However, I believe that the committee can readily evaluate 
the workload and performance incident to the 3 fiscal years concerned 
by the use of this chart, exhibit 8. It will be observed that the cost 
per unit measured and man-year performance is reflected. 

It has been ponies out that the forecast for the fiscal vear 1954 
workload is ater than for either fiscal year 1952 or 1953 and the 
reasons for this projected increase have been explained. The com 
mittee probably has noted that the Army request for funds for fiscal 
year 1954 is less than the amount obligated in fiseal year 1952 or esti- 
mated for fiscal vear 1953. 

It Ls hel eved that the increased workload in fiscal year 1954 can he 
accomplished with less personnel and less funds by the use of im 
roved and streamlined procedures. 

I shall be glad to clarify any points and answer any questions per- 
taining to this pebprojeeh, 

Mr. Forp. Could we have the information contained on chart No. 8 
put in tabular form for the record ? 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would that mean the substitution of pages 354 and 356; 
is that about it ? 

Colonel Morgan. The information in the chart has been extracted in 
all cases from the data which you have also asked to be inserted in 
the record. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed, Mr. Britts, please. 

Mr. Brrrrs. In the first 3 columns we show the line items controlled. 
For fiscal year 1952 we had 1,131,000 different items of stock for which 
we accomplished work in stock and supply control functions. 


oO 


DEFINITION OF LINE ITEMS 

Mr. Forpv. Could you define for us what you mean by “line items” ? 
Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. They are specifically a different item of 
material. A M-26 tank is an end item and the line items which are 
used in connection with that tank run into many thousands of spare 
parts over which we maintain supply control. So, those spare parts, 
as well as the end item, make up a part of this total of 1,131,000. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, the Army has approximately 1,250,000 
items which it has to stock and inventory and so forth? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. The number of items over which we maintain 
control is the basis which we use to build up our workload and to 
determine our personnel requirements and dollar requirements. We 
go up in the number of line items controlled to 1,228,000 in fiscal year 
1953 and there is a slight increase to 1,242,000 in fiscal year 1954. This 
represents an increase of 9.8 percent in fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 
1952 

[his increase in the number of items which we have in our system 
was created primarily by the following: First, by new items coming 
nto the system for the first time. We do not have so many new major 
end items, but we have many spare parts incident to each new item. 
Second, there is the modernization program for replacing our old 
equipment with new equipment. We must cont inue to maintain stocks 
of old cnd new items until we can dispose of the old materiel. During 
this transition period we will have a heavy workload in regard to the 
number of items we control. 


RELATIONSHIP TO CATALOGING 


Mr. Forp. Does this involve the legislation approved by the Con- 
cress last year for standardization and inventory and so forth—the so- 
called Anderson bill for cataloging ? 

Colonel Morgan. No, sir; this does not involve cataloging. That 
sa project which comes up a little later this morning. 

Mr. Forp. Does that not also get into this field ? 

Colonel Morgan. It would be involved; yes, sir. With the new num- 
bers coming into the system, all the records which are maintained by 
these particular offices will have to be revised to give these items new 
stock numbers. 

Mr. Forp. This 1,250,000 line items will eventually be reduced and 
transferred to a new catalog ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. That is correct. 

Colonel Morcan. We do not know the extent to which it will be 
reduced, Mr. Chairman, because of the new items which are coming 
off production lines now. Our end items in many cases generate new 
items of parts. Also, as Mr. Britts indicated, we have 111,000 new 
tems which are in the 1954 estimate, over and beyond what was in 
the 1952 estimate, within that space of 2 years. 

We have a couple of illustrations on this question and one is the 
M47 medium tank, which is a new item just coming into the system. 
It has 5,800 parts, all of which are counted at line items. The M-33 
fire-control system is composed of 6,700 parts. 

Mr. Forp. How would that compare with the predecessor of the 
M47 tank? 

Mr. Brrrrs. In the number of line items for which we are respon- 
sible? We will still have those old items in the system. I cannot 
furnish you with a comparison as to the number of items. We can 
probably determine the number of items for you, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How long a period of time does it take for the M-47 
to replace, so far as you are concerned, its predecessor? A substan- 
tial period of time? 
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General Core.azrer. That would be a substantial period of time, 
Mr. Chairman. The average life of a tank is a considerable number 
of years. 

Mr. Forp. Have you “washed” out of your line items all tanks that 
have been taken out of the use of the Armed Forces ? 

(Statement off the record. ) 


DISPOSITION OF OBSOLETE ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. How quickly do you get rid of these line items which 
are obsolete? For instance, when a tank has been declared obsolete, 
how quickly do you get the parts out of your operations? : 

Mr. Brirrs. I think it would depend on how we got rid of it; 
whether it was used as salvage or scrap or used in support of other 
requirements. 

Colonel Morean. I have a few figures which may prove interesting. 
which do not refer specifically to the tank but refer to the efforts of 
the Army to rid itself of these obsolete items. The disposition of 
Army property during the first 9 months of fiscal year 1953 averaged 
$47.1 million a month. 

Mr. Forp. That was cash ? 

Colonel Morcan. That was the value of the items disposed of, sir, 
as compared to $41.4 million monthly during fiscal 1952. In other 
words, we are up about $6 million a month in the first 9 months in 
fiscal 1953 over what we were in fiscal 1952. 

Also, along the same line, excess surplus, scrap, and salvage occu- 
pied 829,000 square feet of storage space on March 31, 1953, which 
is an increase of 500,000 square feet over the occupancy of July 1, 
1952. This increase indicates the emphasis placed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to purge itself of excess and obsolete material. 
The excess material reported occupying space on March 31 is await- 
ing physical movement as soon as orders are received from the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we can assume from the information 
you have given us that an expedited effort is being made to clear 
your stocks of any obsolete items? 

Colonel Morcan. Yes, sir. We are putting great emphasis on that, 
in fact, very great emphasis in the last 6 months or so. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION ON DISPOSALS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have to clear with GSA in these matters? 

Colonel Morcan. We do not work directly with GSA. The De- 
partment of Defense has set up a central office called the Surplus 
Materials Division, which is located in an office in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and we process the standard forms of GSA which report all 
this information to this Navy Department office. They, in turn, are 
the ones that deal with GSA, but all of this material eventually has 
to be, as it is determined excess to the Department of Defense as a 
whole, referred to GSA by this Navy Department office. All of it 
which is excess to the Department has to go through GSA. 

Mr. Forn. Are they a bottleneck so far as you are concerned or not? 

General Coreiazrer. I would like to answer that, Mr. Chairman. 
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The workload being built up on GSA for disposal, by virtue of this 
expedited action of the Army, has delayed the disposal. In other 
words, GSA will have to put increased — on their end of it, 
in line with that which is now being taken by the Army and the De- 
partment of Defense. ' — 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you may authorize the disposition of 
certain equipment as obsolete, but there may be some time lag be- 
tween that authorization and the actual disposal ? 

General Cote.azrer. There is a considerable time lag. 

Mr. Brrrrs. I might add that the Department of the Army has a 
proposal for expediting disposal of excess and surplus stock. This 
proposal has not been approved. Approval by GSA would permit the 
Department of the Army to dispose of these items substantially quicker 
than we have in the past. It is under consideration, and we hope that 
GSA will approve the proposal so we can move this stock out of our 
cystem more rapidly. 

Mr. Forp. It would be a direct disposal by the Department of De- 
fense, rather than going through GSA ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. In some instances. In some instances we will have the 
latitude to dispose of certain items up to a certain dollar value and 
in other instances we will be able to take action in regard to an excess 
item after a certain period of time. 

Mr. Forp. If GSA does not take action, the Department of Defense 
or the Army and Air Force will do so themselves ? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. The bottleneck is not entirely in the Army. 
It is time consuming to comply with present procedures established by 
GSA. 

Mr. Forp. Do you feel you can make as good a deal for the Gov- 
ernment in the disposal of this property as the General Services 
Administration ? 

Mr. Brirrs. I cannot answer that. 

General CoLeLazter. Lam sure we can. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know the status of that recommendation at this 
time ¢ 

Mr. Brrrrs. I am sure it has not been approved by the GSA, but 
GSA is conversant with the proposal. 

Mr. Forp. Is it the position of the Army that a more satisfactory 
solution for the disposal of some of their surplus will come about if 
this program is approved ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Very definitely, sir. We have an approved plan now 
for disposal operations in fiscal year 1954 to dispose of Army excess 
and surplus property valued at $600 million. This is an approved 
program under present procedures. If this proposal is accepted by 
GSA, we hope to double the amount of disposals in fiscal year 1954. 
The target of the Army is to increase disposals to $1,200 million. 

Mr. Forpv. Is your budget predicated on the disposal of $1,200 
million ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. No, sir; we could not predicate our budget require- 
ments on something that is of such a contingent nature. 

Colonel Morean. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that the budget 
is predicated on this figure of $600 million in 1954. The actual dis- 
posals in fiscal 1952 amounted to $256.5 million and the estimate for 
fiscal 1953 is $356.4 million, which is indicative of our increase in 
emphasis again to purge the system of these obsolete stocks. 
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Mr. Forp. But the budget of 1954 is predicated on $600 million? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But the Army feels that with the new program which it 
advocates, it can dispose of $1,200 million, which is almost 400 per- 
cent more than the amount estimated to be disposed of in fiscal year 
1953 ? 


Colonel Morean. That is an objective, Mr. Chairman, of the Army. 
RESULTANT SAVINGS OF DISPOSALS 


Mr. Forp. What would be the resultant savings if you could dis- 
pose of $1,200 million ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. The work accomplished at these supply control points 
has a direct bearing on the project we discussed yesterday concern- 
ing receipts, storage, and issue. 

Colonel Morcan. We antic ipate, Mr. Chairman, that a disposal of 
$600 million worth in fiscal year 1954 will free 2,850,000 square feet 
of covered and open storage space. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the result of a $1,200 million disposal 
program ! 

General Corg.azier. May we furnish you a tabulation in connec- 
tion with that, because there will be also increased cost in some activi- 
ties by virtue of that disposal ? 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful to put in tabular form the 
results under the $600 million disposal program and the hoped-for 
disposal of $1,200 million. 

Mr. Mitier. That is a 100-percent increase, or doubled. 

Mr. Forp. It would ne a 400-percent increase over what is 
to be accomplished in fiscal year 1953. I think it would be helpful to 
have that for the record so th: at if our committee so decides, we could 
put language in the report recommending that this GSA bottleneck 
be overcome. We ought, however, to have some figures to substan- 
tiate the savings that might be accomplished, so far as the Army is 
concerned, under the expedited program. 

Mr. Brirrs. We shall be glad to furnish that for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

It is estimated that disposal of excess and surplus property under the $600 
million disposal program for fiscal year 1954 will be in accordance with the 
following: 

Transfers to other military departments on a nonreimbursable basis will total 
$42 million, or 7 percent. 

Transfers without reimbursement to other Government agencies will total 
£12 million, or 2 percent. 

Transfers with reimbursement to other Government agencies will total $6 
million, or 1 percent. 

Abandonment of property in accordance with public law will total $12 million, 
cr 2 percent. Every effort is made to sell or dispose of all property in accordance 
with statutes. However, certain property becomes completely valueless and 
must be abandoned. 

Transfers without reimbursement to the stockpile program for strategic and 
critical materials will total $30 million, or 5 percent. 

Donations to educational and public health institutions and to public bodies 
will total $18 million, or 3 percent. 

Sales of scrap, salvage, and usable property will total $480 million, or 80 
percent. 

Proceeds from the disposal of excess and surplus property in fiscal year 1954 
sre estimated at $60 million, or 10 percent of the total acquisition cost of 
property. 
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It is estimated that proceeds from the disposal of $1,200 million in stocks, if 
attained, will be $120 million in fiscal year 1954. 

Costs and savings in connection with disposal of excess and surplus property 
are as follows: 


7 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
19£2 | 1953 1954 
| 
Acquisition cost of stocK...---------------- criti tantapaitiiatiaiatiaaeal $256, 572, 000 | $356, 450, 00K $600, 000, 000 
Short tons Sébeocseedoce dtéda 150, 925 209, 676 352, 941 


The cost of removal and estimated savings incident to the disposal of excess 
and surplus property was considered in the development of fund requirements 
for subproject 1411, “Receipt, storage, and issue,” for fiscal year 1954. 

If the disposal program is increased from $600 million to $1,200 million, 
it is estimated that the following additional costs and savings will be reflected: 
Estimated cost of removal____--- Satine a tia seat 
Estimated annual savings subsequent to removal____------_-----.--- 769, 000 

The disposal of this excess and surplus property will not decrease commercial 
warehouse storage space requirements in fiscal year 1954, since the greater por 
tion of the surplus tonnage is stored in open areas. The Department of the 
Army uses, at selected locations, only closed commercial space under the De- 
partment of Defense warehouse-service plan. 


REFUND VALUATION 


Mr. Mrtzer. Could you give us any idea of what the refund valua- 
tion of this material that you would dispose of would amount to and 
what is done with it? 

Mr. Brirrs. It is about 10 percent of the acquisition cost. 

Mr. Mitier. The average is 10 percent for this obsolete and un- 
needed goods ? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is right, but that takes into consideration some 
items which are excess to the Army and are not obsolete or salvage. 
Some of such items are disposed of by transfer to the Navy and Air 
Force. 

Mr. Mitzer. On some of it your return might be 100 percent. 

How much is burned up or destroyed? Is there any appreciable 
amount of that? 

Mr. Brirts. I will have to furnish that for you. 

Mr. Mitter. I do not know that we want that, but I would like to 
have an idea of what comes back for what goes out. In other words, 
how you liquidate it. 


TRANSFERS TO AND BY AIR FORCE AND NAVY 


General Coreiazrer. May I clarify another point there in connec- 
tion with the transfers to the Navy or Air Force. The Government 
gets a 100-percent return, but the Army does not get credit for those 
transfers. 

Mr. Miiirr. You receive no benefit from that transfer ? 

General Coieiazrier. No, sir. 

Mr. Mriter. Do you receive anything in return from the other 
services to offset that transfer from a monetary point of view? 

Colonel Morean. I do not believe I understand the question. 

Mr. Mriier. When the Navy or Air Force disposes of some obso- 


lete material, so far as you are concerned, the Army might get some 
of it? 
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Mr. Brrrrs. That is correct. 

Colonel Morcan. That happens, I should say, quite frequently 
where certain items would be excess to the requirements of the Navy 
Department or the Air Force and when those same items are in de- 
mand at the moment by the Army, in which case the Army receives 
those from the Navy and Air Force on a nonreimbursable basis. 

Mr. Miter. It is a two-way street in which if you have things that 
are surplus, you give them to the other service that needs them, and, 
in return, if they are in a similar situation, you profit in the same 
way? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. One of the things that has interested us in the over- 
all picture is that it appears that the Army as such, out of its budgeted 
funds, supplies a good deal of valuable service and equipment to the 
other services for which it does not get credit. 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. And I was curious to know whether in this field, also, 
the Army is, perhaps, carrying more than the record shows of the cost 
of the other services ? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir, that is very important. 

Mr. Mutter. That is the point which I was interested in bringing 
out. It may be a matter of “family bookkeeping,” but in order to 
keep the picture clear to everyone, I think where the Army is supply- 
ing substantially more to other services than it receives, it is well for 
people to know it. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Mixer. One of the things that, perhaps, has confused me is 
that we heard not too long ago about the combat vests and I under- 
stand when the Army was supplied with such vests by the Marines, 
that the Marines received a monetary credit to offset it. 

General Corcrazter. In that particular case, it was new procure- 
ment. ‘The vests were not excess to the needs of the Marines. They 
actually procured those vests. 

Mr. Mitxer. They would have used them themselves ? 

General Coreiazrer. They would have used them or they have added 
to their procurement the quantity that the Army requested. 


ACCOUNTING DISTINCTION BETWEEN NEW PROCUREMENT AND EXCESS GOODS 
INVENTORY 


Mr. Miuuer. As I see it, there is a distinction in your accounting 
system between newly ordered equipment and equipment that might 
be on the shelf in the warehouses. 

General Coreiazier. And excess to our needs, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. Whether or not that is a sound distinction, I am not 
prepared to say. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. Let me bring up a hypothetical situation: Suppose 
the Marines or the Navy needed M-1 rifles, would you supply them and 
get no credit for it? 

Colonel Morean. If we had enough on hand which would be excess 
to the Army requirements, we would transfer those to the Navy or 
Air Force without reimbursement. If we have a quantity that we 
could afford to lend them, should I say for a set period of time, de- 
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pending upon availability from new production that would still be 
within our overall requirements, we would transfer them to the Navy 
or Air Force, either on the basis of a reimbursement at the time or 
as a replacement, in kind. As the Navy or Air Force stocks were 
built up they could then transfer a similar quantity back to us. 

Mr. Mier. I still do not get the distinction, because, let us assume 
that you have an ample supply, or an oversupply of M-1 rifles for 
immediate needs with the size of the forces now in being, and you 
may have them held over from World War II and they are standard 
equipment as of the present time, and should we have an all out 
mobilization, you would probably have use for every M-1 you have 
in stock. Why should the Army transfer those to another service 
after the Army has paid for them and get no credit for such a 
transfer ? 

Colonel Morgan. The Army would not. May I go off the record 
for the discussion on this question ? 

Mr. Foro. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miixer. Let me follow with just one more question: In the 
event of an all-out mobilization or an increase in our active Army 
forces, you would have to turn around and buy the M-1 and pay for 
them. It does not quite seem to me that that is a realistic way of 
keeping the books. 

General Coreiazter. If we have a current or foreseeable need, 
including a mobilization reserve, the M-1 rifles would not be trans- 
ferred to the other Departments, except on a reimbursable basis. 


DEFINITION OF “FORESEEABLE NEED” AND “MOBILIZATION RESERVE” 


Mr. Strxes. I think that requires some further clarification. What 
do you mean by “foreseeable need” and by “mobilization reserve”? 
Just what stocks must you have on hand before you will transfer these 
items without reimbursement ? 

General Coteiazier. The mobilization reserve, Mr. Sikes, is a com- 
puted quantity, based upon specific assumptions. The Army would 
not have surplus stocks of rifles unless it met the current needs and at 
least this mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Srxes. I think you had better show in the record what you 
mean by mobilization reserve, because those words in themselves do 
not mean anything to us. Mobilization reserve, without clarification 
or definition, would be M-plus 1 month requirement or M-plus 12 
months requirement of rifles. We just do not know what you are 
talking about. 

General Honnen. Maybe we should go off the record for this 
discussion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPOSED ITEMS FOR DISPOSAL PROCESSED PRIOR TO AND DURING 
WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Forp. We were discussing the question of the proposed disposal 
of $600 million worth of surplus in fiscal year 1954, and the desire of 
the Army to get a change in the procedures of GSA, so you could 
dispose of another $600 million in fiscal 1954. How much of the $600 
million and the possible $1.2 billion would be in equipment which you 
have procured since the emergency in Korea ? 
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Mr. Brrrrs. I would say the amount is practically insignificant, 
if any. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you had permission to dispose of $1.2 
billion, this committee could assume that that amount would encom- 
pass only supplies acquired prior to the outbreak of the Korean 
emergency ¢ 

Mr. Brrrrs. I would assume that. 

Mr. Forp. Can you check it and make a statement for insertion in 
the record ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

All items to be disposed of were procured prior to and during World War II. 
However, very small quantities of scrap material which will be disposed of were 
purchased during the present Korean incident. This includes scrap which is 
generated as a result of cloth clippings and cutings and metal turnings, shavings, 
and chips. 

COMMERCIAL-TYPE ITEMS PROPOSED FOR DISPOSAL 


Mr. Stxes. What types of items are included in those you would 
like to have speci al permission to dispose of without going through 
ihe regular GSA operation ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. They are primarily commercial-type items and not 
military-type items. 

Mr. Forp. Are they the kinds of items you would dispose of as 
surplus to commercial establishments ? 

Colonel Morecan. That is the type; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I still want to know what items. Can you give me some 
illustration ¢ 

Mr. Brirrs. Rope is certainly a very good example. We have a 
large amount of rope in storage. We have declared a lot of it on 
forms 120 for excess disposition action. We have certain commer- 
cial-type vehicles, such as old World War II trucks and items of that 
nature, and there are also paper products. 

Mr. Srxes. Generally when were those items acquired ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Generally they are World War II items, or acquired 
prior to World War II. 

Mr. Forp. For example, was rope one of those acquired in World 
War II? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct. 

General Corgiazier. That rope is a special case, too. As you recall, 
when the Army was operating transport vessels, we had demands for 
a — quantity of rope, and when the vessels were transferred to 
the Navy the rope was not required by the Navy and they did not 
accept it along with the transfer of the vessels. 

Mr. Forp. At this time the Army has a substantial amount of this 
rope which the Navy will not accept and which you want to dispose of ¢ 

General Coveiazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And which you cannot dispose of quickly unless you 
bypass the GSA ¢ 

Mr. Brrrrs. We will get rid of it under our present procedure, but 
it will take us longer. We would like to expedite the disposal of items 
which are excess to the Army’s needs. 


COST OF DISPOSAL UNDER GSA PROCEDURE 


Mr. Srxes. Do you know how much it is going to cost you to keep 
this material the extra time that would be necessary under the GSA 
procedure ¢ 
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Mr. Brirrs. We worked up a calculation, Mr. Sikes, the other day, 
on increased disposal of stock during fiscal year 1954 as compared 
to fiscal year 1953. The $600 million for disposals, if accomplished, 
will result in savings of about $37,000 a month in storage costs. Sav- 
ings will be made in such areas as care and eee ne little 
that would be required for such items of this nature—accounting 
and stock reports, and in overhead costs. 


ESTIMATE OF SAVINGS UNDER PROPOSED DISPOSAL PLAN 


Mr. Sixes. You would save $37,000 a month if you could dispose of 
it more quickly, if you have the special permission ¢ 

Mr. Brirrs. That is based on our program approved for 1954. 

Mr. Stxes. For how many months do you think you can save that 
amount by the speedup process ¢ 

Mr. Brirts. Probably more than half the time. I think we can get 
rid of many items under the new proposal in 90 days to 6 months. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you save about $100,000 if you had special 
permission ¢ 

Mr. Brirrs. Easily. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it be more than that? 

Mr. Brrrrs. If this new proposal is approved, we can increase dis- 
posals which would double the approved program for fiscal 1954. 
Savings would be about $700,000 a year. 

Mr. Sixes. That is $700,000 a year instead of $100,000? 

Mr. Brirrs. Plus approximately 7 million gross square feet of open 
and covered storage space. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you need the space now / 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you having to rent or lease other space? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. We are leasing space as well as using com- 
mercial warehouse space. 

Mr. Srxes. Did you include that lease figure in the $700,000? 

Mr. Brirts. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You just told me you would save about 3 months on 
this process, if I understood you. You first said about $37,000 a 
month. That totals only a little more than $100,000. How do you 
get $700,000? What would be your total saving if you had special 
disposal permission ? 

Mr. Brirrs. I estimated about $370,000 a year under the present 
program doubled that, going from $600 millions to $1.2 billon, or 
approximately $700,000 a year. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have enough of this stock so that it would be a 
year-around operation ¢ 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir., We can move this stock out of our ware- 
houses and open areas under contracts for sale and by transfers. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you disposing of it now under the normal pro- 
cedure ¢ 

Mr. Brirrs. We are, gradually. 

Mr. Stkes. What you want is to speed it up? 

Mr. Brirrs. We would like to speed it up. 


ESTIMATED DISPOSAL TIME UNDER PROPOSED PLAN 


Mr. Stxes. How long would it take to dispose of all of this type 
material if you speed it up? 
Mr. Brrrr. I will have to get the answer for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


It is anticipated that the Army will dispose of $600 million in excess and 
surplus stocks by June 30, 1954. It is further estimated that disposals of $1,200 
million will be attained by June 30, 1954, provided proposals submitted to the 
General Services Administration are approved prior to June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Your testimony indicates you aapeaes in fiscal year 1952 
of around $200 million and in 1953 a little over $300 million. 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. What you want to do, under the proposed new policy, is 
dispose of about $600 million ? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And w rn the expedited program, about $1.2 billion? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, s 

General Core.azrer. I believe Mr. Britts, in giving you $700,000, 
was talking about a gross saving per year and did not reflect the iy. 
element you would arrive at by shortening the average, say, of 
months to 90 days. The proportionate part of that, ‘according nd 
my calculations, would be one-quarter of the $370,000. We have 
promise d for the record a tabulation showing the differences. Some 
projects would be increased by virtue of the increased disposal ; those 
like storage would be decreased. But we will get the tabulation on 
that for you. 

Mr. SrKes. I feel that we must have complete information about 
this before we can act intelligently on it. If we give you people per- 
mission to follow your own disposal pent rather than to go 
through those set up by law, we are going to create a precedent which 
I venture to say every department of the overtime will come in 
and ask to have accorded to them. And it is going to be essential 
that we have a full understanding of what you propose and what 
actual savings and what advantages will accrue to the Government. 


STATEMENT ON ARMY’S POSITION ON DISPOSAL PLAN 


Mr. Forp. Could you prepare, for inclusion in the record, a good 
explanation of the Army's position on this matter ? 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So that we can take informed action on the matter. 

General CotGiazier. Yes; we will be glad to do it. 


Administrative actions have been taken by the Department of Defense for the 
purpose of expediting the disposal of excess and surplus property. General 
Services Administration is conversant with Defense views and it is believed that 
final arrangements will be made within 10 days. It is the Department of 
Defense position, in which the Army concurs, that acceleration of the excess 
and surplus property disposal program can be accomplished by the revision of 
administrative procedures, and that new legislation is not required. 

The first objective which must be attained is a reduction in the type of prop- 
erty being reported for screening and a subsequent reduction in the paperwork 
which is handled by the reporting agencies and by the various offices of the 
General Services Administration. We can eliminate the reporting of specific 
categories of property with relatively lower utilization potential and thereby re- 
duce, in part, the paperwork which is bogging down the present system. 

The following recommendations were recently transmitted to GSA for con- 
sideration and approval: 

GSA Regulation 1—-III-302.02a exempts from reporting any excess property 
having a line item value of less than $25 acquisition cost, regardless of group 
acquisition cost, even if the line items are substantially similar or closely re- 
lated. It has been recommended that the Department of Defense be permitted 
to raise the $25 limitation to $300 per line, regardless of similarity. A study 
of line item values indicates that the average line item value was $938, whereas 
81 percent of line items reported has a value of less than $300. Raising the 
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small lot limitation to $300 per line would cut the workload of field reporting 
substantially. Such a change would permit a more effective screening and 
ereater utilization of the balance of the materiel which constitutes the greater 
portion of the monetary value of the materiel reported, but only a small portion 
of the line items. 

It has been recommended that the following categories of materiel generated by 
the Department of Defense be designated “nonreportable,” regardless of 
quantity : 

All ships parts, since utilization in this area is practically zero. 

All property falling under the exchange or sale provisions of section 201c, 
Public Law 152. Based on $92,770,000 of property of this type screened by the 
Department of Defense over a 16-month period, utilization was found for only 
$3,987,000 or approximately 4.83 percent of the materiel reported. 

All property of a low utilization potential generated in the Territories or pos- 
sessions outside the continental limits of the United States. If is apparent that 
to return to the United States items of low utilization materiel is unfeasible and 
uneconomical. 

The criteria for low utilization potential materiel is defined by the Department 
of Defense in coordination with the General Services Administration. Low uti- 
lization potential materiel consists of property of lower condition standards and 
limited dollar value. A limited time period is prescribed for screening of this 
low utilization potential materiel. It has been recommended that the criteria 
be changed and expanded to include the following: 

All property in fair and poor condition without dollar limitation. 

All property having a line item value of $500 or less, regardless of condition. 
In this area, statistics show that 6 percent of the reportable line items sampled 
fall in this category. 

All textiles. 

All locomotive spare parts. 

All automotive and construction equipment spare parts. 

The above recommendations represent the initial steps which we feel must be 
taken to free low utilization potential material for more rapid disposal and also 
cut down the flow of paper in order to devote more attention to high value ma- 
teriel having a high utilization potential and thus promote proper utilization 
through concentrated screening. 

In this respect, the Department of the Army does not have available any in- 
formation which reflects the degree of utilization being obtained by GSA on items 
reported excess. It has been requested that GSA recommend the items by type 
or category, for which GSA has not found sufficient utilization in the past to war- 
rant screening. This would provide a sound basis upon which to exempt from 


screening additional categories of materiel and thereby further cut down the 
paper flow. 


AMOUNT OF RECOVERY BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Forp. What would be the Government’s recovery from the dis- 
position, aside from savings your Department might achieve in the 
more rapid operations? f 

Mr. Brirrs. You are speaking of the amount of money we will 
receive ? 

Mr. Forp. The amount of money the Federal Treasury could ex- 
pect to receive. i 

Mr. Brirrs. It is a little less than 10 percent of the acquisition 
value. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, out of the $600 million the Federal Gov- 
ernment would recover from the disposal, about $60 million ? 

Colonel Morgan. That is right. That is based on past experience. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS IN WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Srxes. Can you provide the figure of the saving that would 
accrue from the warehouse space that you would otherwise have to 
lease, or did you include that in the overall figure you gave me? 

General Coretazier. That would appear in the tabulation we 
promised you. 
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Mr. Forp. Could you give for the record at this point the compar- 
able figure for this subproject in the original budget submitted in 
January ? 

Mr. Brirrs. There is no change. 

Mr. Forpv. In other words, the original budget contained 
322,203,000 ¢ 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Forv. Would there be any increased cost in this subproject if 
the additional $600 million were disposed of ? 

Mr. Brirrs. We have not budgeted for such an increase. We feel 
there will be an additional workload on the supply control points in 
carrying out the accelerated program. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPLY POINT 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 354 of the justifications you anticipate 
an additional supply control point increasing from 19 to 20. What is 
the explanation for that? 

Mr. Brirts. There will be a new supply control point in EUCOM 
for the Transportation Corps. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a burden which is imposed on you by the Trans- 
portation Corps, or was that something you recommended ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. It is the desire of the Army to have this type of activ- 
ity broken out from the overseas storage activity. In this estimate for 
1954 we will pick up a new requirement for the first time in connec- 
tion with this type of operation. 


DECREASE IN POSTINGS, STUDIES, AND REVIEWS 


Mr. Forp. You are going to decrease the number of transaction 
postings and the number of stock status postings and the number of 
line-item requirement studies and the number of line-item supply con- 
trol reviews conducted ; at the same time you are going to increase the 
number of supply control points. Is that consistent ? 

Mr. Brirrs. The number of supply control points do not have any 
particular bearing in this connection. There is a good reason why 
there will be a reduction in 1954 as compared to previous years. Re- 
ports at the depot level have been curtailed to the greatest extent 
practicable, which results in a decrease in the volume of work on re- 
ports from operating depots and supply installations which go to 
supply control points. 

Mr. Foro. In other words the paperwork will be less? 

Mr. Brrrrs. That is right. We have tried to streamline operations 
to some extent. 

Mr. Forp. You started on the chart, exhibit 8, and had concluded 
the discussion of the first three bars. Do you want to continue with 
those ? 

COST PER LINE ITEM 


Mr. Brrrrs. I would like to. The second set of bars show the cost 
per line item controlled. The actual cost is $20.71 in 1952, and we 
estimate $17.87 in 1954. The middle bar shows $20.53. That is for 
the current year’s operation. This cost is somewhat distorted as we 
feel we have attained a better cost than $20.53. In fiscal year 1953 
we had an unusual requirement and probably a nonrecurring one for 
the procurement of electronic equipment, which is expensive equip 
ment. We believe this equipment will produce good results and will 
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increase the effectiveness and economy in operations. If we did not 
have this procurement cost in 1953 fiscal year, our unit cost would be 
more favorably compared to the unit cost for fiscal year 1954. 

Line items controlled per man-year go up from 189 in fiscal 1952 
to 220 in fiseal 1954, or an increase of 16.4 percent. This increase in 
work performance is partially influenced by this electronic equipment 
which we are buying in fiscal 1953. It will reduce our personnel re- 
quirements and we have taken that into consideration. 


REDUCTION IN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. It appears from the information on page 356 of the 
justifications that there is not a substantial decrease in the number of 
employees. Would it not be fair to assume, based on the information 
given in the chart you have just discussed, that with an increase in 
the line items controlled per man-year there would be a greater de- 
crease in the employment ‘ 

Mr. Brrrrs. We have decreased or will have decreased in 1954 our 
man-year requirement by about 10 percent as compared to fiscal year 
1952, and with an increase in the workload activity. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are going from 206 line items con- 
trolled per man-year to 220 in fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is what we anticipate. 

Mr. Forp. You are going down about 10 percent in employment, 
but you are not going up quite 10 percent in line items controlled per 
man-year ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. We are going down in employment; we are reducing 
personnel who are employed in this activity. There is a reduction in 
personnel, and we have a bigger job to do. 

Colonel Morean. And we are working at 1 more activity, 1 more 
supply control point. 


NEW ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Foro. What is this new electronic equipment that has been 
acquired that causes this particularly peculiar problem ? 

Mr. Brirrs. It is, I believe, one of the latest developments in the 
electronic field of calculating and recording machines. We under- 
stand that this equipment is far superior to the performance of present 
EAM equipment. The comparison is considered to be about as great 
as it is between EAM performance and manual posting. We have re- 
sults of a study which support the comparison of performance. It is 
a new device, and I believe it is a development of RCA. 

Mr. Forp. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Brrrrs. I do not know the name. I can furnish it for the 
record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

BISMAC is the name of the new electronic machine developed by RCA. 

It is estimated that the cost can be amortized in about 4 years. 

Mr. Forp. Is this comparable to the Univac machine that the Census 
Bureau bought ? 

Colonel Morgan. I think it is comparable. I do not know whether 
it is the. same machine or not, but I think it is along the same line. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is an electronic computer ? 

Colonel Morean. That is right. 
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Mr. Brirrs. I had a tabulation of facts on this equipment yesterday 
when subproject 1411 was presented. I did not bring it with me this 
morning. 


REDUCTION IN RENTAL OF ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Mr. Forp. Is it fair to assume, then, there will be a substantial re- 
duction in your rental of electric accounting machines ¢ 

Mr. Brirrs. There will be a reduction, sir. Amortization of this 
equipment in 4 years takes into consideration the man-year employ- 
ment and the maintenance of 1 machine as compared to the rental 
of EAM as well as the release of EAM equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply for the record what IBM machines you 
plan to release during the fiscal year 1954 as a result of the use of 
this new electronic machine 4 

Mr. Brirrts. I will be glad to do that 

( The information requested follows :) 

Annual reductions in the rental of electric accounting machines will total 
$94,000 The following types of equipment will be released subsequent to the 
installation of the BISMAC electronic machine: punches, interpreters, tabulators 
collators, sorters, reproducing punches, and calculators 

Mr. Forpv. From time to time we hi we: had instances where the Army 
was supplying the Air Force and the Navy with various items. Is it 
fair to assume that if the Air Force and the Navy have reductions in 
procurements of some material that would be related to what the 
Army was acquiring, the part acquired by the Army could also be 
reduced correspondingly ? 


Mr. Brirts. I do not follow. 


Mr. Forp. In other words, we have certain instances throughout 
this budget where the Army is procuring certain material for the 
Navy and Air Force. 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS IN OTHER BRANCHES ON SINGLE-SERVICE PROCURE- 
MENT BY ARMY 


Mr. Forp. If the other sections of this subcommittee decide to reduce 
certain procurement funds for either the Air Force or the Navy, 
would it follow that there would be a corresponding reduction in 
procurement by the Army for those two services ¢ 

General Corenazier. As I understand that question, it is one of 
single-service procurement, where the Army would procure an item, 
a proportion of which would be for either the Air Force or the Navy. 
We would still be faced with the accounting and stock control for that 
particular item. 

There would be one or a number of documents we would have to 
process against it. Without taking a specific reading, my view on 
it would be it would be a very small decrease. 

Mr. Forp. Throughout the budget, I think that would be a fair 
assumption on the procurement project; would it not, General 
Honnen? 

General Honnen. I think in general it would, but General Col- 
glazier is much more familiar with procurement than Iam. But what 
you say makes sense to me. 

General Corexazter. I believe it would be relatively minor, though, 
because if you will analyze the type of procurement we do for the 
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other services, for example, subsistence—you are not going to cut it. 
The type of common supplies for which we are the procuring agency 
for the other services I do not think will be very much affec ted. 

Mr. Forp. By any reductions that the other sections might make? 

General Coreiazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
Mr. Britts. 


Now, Colonel, do you wish to introduce the next witness? 
ComMMOoN Supp.iies AND EquirpMENT 


Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. The next project is “Procurement of 
common supplies and equipment.” I might point out this is the smal!- 
est project dollarwise that we have in this program. The request for 
fiscal year 1954, you will notice, is $4,227,000. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be well at this point to put in the record 
the charts in the justifications on pages 359, 380 . 361. and 362. 

(The matter above referred to follows:) 


Common supplies and equipment 


Actual Revised } Revised 

; estimate, estimate, 

fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 


fiscal year 
1952 


Total for subproject $10, 057, 5 $7, 000, 000 $4. 297 


Transportation of things (first destination transporta 
tion of items listed for procurement under objects 08 
and 09 301, 203, 883 135, 486 
2. Contractual services (purchase of copyrights and repro- 
ducibles used for printing) 10, 000 10, 000 
3. Supplies and materials 7, 014, 366 , 862, 25 3, 225, 514) 
(a) Publications and special supplies for the Per- 
sonnel Research and Procedures Branch, 
AGO, i. e., technical books, scientific mate- 
rials, drawing paper, pens and brushes 
(6) Printed publications for the Army Publications 
Service Branch, AGO 
(c) Safety publications and materials for the U. S. 
Army Safety Director 
(d) For procurement of Federal] specifications 
(e) Field printing supplies (28 items), 1. e., paper, 
book, offset; paper, index; paper, tracing; 
paper, bond; and other miscellaneous print- 
ing supplies 2, 282, 325 
(/) Special supplies for psychological warfare, i. e., 
newsprint; plates, printing; chemicals and 
film foreign language fonts and plastic leaflets a | 265, 875 
4, Equipment (1, 923, 858) (856, 000) 
(a) Miscellaneous technical reference dictionaries 
and atlases 30, 000 
(6) Law books for the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps 50, 000 
(c) Equipment for field printing plants, i. e., letter 
presses; composing an dq ‘tding equipmen it; 
cameras, arc lamps, and cutters, This esti- 
mate is for replacement of printing equip- 
ment, and is based on 5 percent of the equip- 
ment currently in use 000 
(d) Equipment for psychological warfare, i. e., com- 
posing machines and mobile reproduction sets 276, 000 


Transportation of things 301, 2 203, 883 135, 486 
Contractual services a 10, 000 10, 000 
Supplies and materials , , 366 , 862, 259 3, 225, 514 
Equipment 2, 731, 63 , 923, 858 856, 000 
Total , 057, 5 , 000, 000 4, 227, 000 
Mr. Forp. Could you give us at this point ‘what the or iginal Janu- 
ary budget requested in this subproject ? 
Colonel Morean. It is unchanged since the January 9 budget. 
We do not have a chart on this project, but Colonel Shaug has 
a short statement which he would like to make, if permitted. 
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Mr. Forp. Certainly. Proceed, Colonel. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Suave. Gentlemen, project 1430, entitled “Common Sup- 
plies and Equipment,” includes supplies and equipment not provided 
for in the normal mission of the supply distribution system. 

Included in the project are supplies and materials amounting te 
$3,225,514; equipment amounting to $856,000; contractual services 
amounting to $10,000, and transportation costs of $135,486, a total of 
$4,997 000. 

The fiscal year 1953 estimate for similar supplies and equipment and 
related activities amounts to $7 million. The fiscal year 1954 estimate 
represents a reduction of 40 percent over the fiscal year 1953 estimate 
due, primarily, to a reduction in procurement of Printing Plant sup- 
plies and equipment. The fiscal oe 1954 estimate is 58 percent less 
than the fiscal year 1952 actual obligations. 

The requirement for supplies and materials represents approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the entire project and included therein is an 
item of $2,282,325 for field printing supplies, such as offset book paper, 
index paper, tracing paper, bond paper, and approximately 25 other 
miscellaneous printing supplies. These printing supplies are com- 
puted on an individual item basis and represent approximately 50 
percent of the entire project. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation in the fiscal year 1953 at the 
latest date you have? 

Colonel Morean. Accumulated obligations through April, 10 months 
of the year, are $5,754,000. That is 82.2 percent of the availability 
has been obligated for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate any unobligated balance in this sub- 
project at the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Morecan. No, sir; we do not. We are 82.2 percent obligated, 
and that is pretty close to being right on the regular monthly rate. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any civilian employees under this program? 

Colonel Suave. None, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How many military? 

Colonel Suave. There are no personnel funds at all. This esti- 
mate is for 08 and 09 funds, which is supplies and equipment, and also 
some transportation costs and some contractual services—$10,000 for 
contractual services. 


TRACING PAPER 


Mr. Forp. There is one item under 3 (e) on page 360, a large item 
of $2,282,325 for tracing paper and so forth. 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the last several years we have heard many stories about 
great accumulations of a lot of this kind of items. I am not sure 
whether it is just this or not, but one of the branches of the services 
after World War II—mny recollection is the Navy—had terrific stocks 
of carbon paper. Is that in here? 

Colonel Suave. No, sir. This has to be distinguished from the ordi- 
nary type of paper in that this type of paper is for field printing 
plants. In other words, it is regular printing paper and not office 
supply paper. 

Mr. Mixxer. Does it include map supplies? 
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Colonel Suave. No, sir. 
Mr. Mitter. For making field map reproductions ¢ 
Colonel Suave. No, sir. 

TYPEWRITERS 


Mr. Muier. Along the line of the chairman’s question, it seems to 
me that every now and then we read something in somebody’s column 
or hear over the radio that there are 3 or 4 typewriters for every typist 
in one of the services. Do typewriters come under this? 

Colonel Morgan. No, sir; there are no typewriters in this estimate. 

Mr. Miniter. What about typewriters; do we have a great many, 
too many ¢ 

Colonel Suave. That will come up under program 2900, in projects 
2984 and 2985. 

LAW BOOKS 


Mr. Forv. How many he books will you get for the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Corps for $150,000 ¢ 

Colonel Suave. I do not have the breakdown of the actual number 
of law books which will be procured, but here is the program which 
the Judge Advocate General seeks to cover with this $150,000. He 
states that all libraries must be supplied annually with supplements, 
fill-ins, continuation volumes, recompilations, and new editions of 
essential works; that the current supplements and continuations ap- 
pearing in the 1953 budget schedule of supply reflects an overall in- 
crease of approximately 15 percent over 1952 prices. 

Also, he indicates that criminal, civil, and military codes of law of 
the various countries where the Army maintains installations are of 
prime importance to judge advocates stationed in the several overseas 
theaters. 

Another item is the judge advocate generals’ school located at the 
University of Virginia which gives basic and advanced courses in 
military law and justice to classes of officers in groups of 90 and 2 
respectively, which requires multiple copies of legal texts on an 
expanding school. 

He states that in addition to the maintenance of the judge advo- 
cate generals’ library, this program is expected to ddimeite a limited 
number of other legal officers in the field, such as Engineers, Chem- 
ical Corps, Ordnance, and research and development groups which 
require maintenance and expansion of their legal collections. They 
also include the procurement of basic legal material or military law 
and justice in microphotographic form for use by judge advocates 
conducting courts-martial and other legal business in areas where 
a standard law library cannot be maintained, as having received con- 
siderable attention on an experimental basis. 

That generally is the procurement they intend to cover by this 
$150,000. 

LIST OF ITEMS TO BE PROCURED 


Mr. Forp. Can you put in the record an itemization of the 28 items 
that you expect to procure with the $2,282,325 ? 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are those items to be acquired in the field or from stocks, 
or how will that procurement be achieved ? 

Colonel Suave. Some of them are locally procured, and some are 
centrally procured and centrally stocked. We indicate in there which 
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of the items are locally procured and which of the items are centrally 
procured. 

Mr. Forp. That information is contained in the chart ? 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Field printing supplies 













Number and item or category Unit em Quantity | Amount | 
1. Board, binder, 0.080’ thick, gray light, 26’”’ x 38’’__| Sheet --- $0. 54 5, 193 $2, 804 
2. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 16, blue, | Ream 3.35 1, 523 5, 102 
16’ x 26’. | 
3. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 16, blue, do 9. 68 1, 823 17, 647 
32’’ x 42” j 
4. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 16, — — si 3. 35 117 392 | 
canary, 16’ x 26’ 
5. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 16, do 3. 78 959 | 3, 625 
green, 16" x 26’ 
6. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 16, do 10. 91 564 6, 153 
green, 32’’ x 42 } 
7. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 16, pink, do 2. 59 4,013 10, 394 
16’’ x 26’ | 
8. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 16, pink,  — 10. 36 1, 207 12, 505 
32” x 42”. 
9. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 16, ...do 9. 47 23, 681 224, 259 
white, 32” x 42 | 
10. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 20, blue, do 2. 36 428 | 1,010 
16’ x 26” | 
11. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 20, do 13. 18 869 11, 453 
canary, 32’ x 42” | 
Paper, 1, hemical, wood, substance 20, do 11. 63 306 | 3, 559 




































Pape ical, wood, substance 20, pink, do 9. 47 2, 133 20, 200 

32” x 42” 

14. Paper, bond, chemical, wood, substance 20, _..do : is 2. 96 2, 687 | 7, 954 
white, 16’’ x 26” 

15. Paper, book, offset, substance 60, white, 28’’ x 42’’ eit catrteive _-| 11.07} 3, 742 | 41, 424 

16. Paper, book, offset, substance 60, white, 32’’ x 42” do eh 14. 05 27, 175 381, 809 

17. Paper, cover, stock, antique finish, substance 65, do ~-----| 23.12 | 957 22, 126 
white, grain, long, 34’ x 42” | 

18. Paper, gummed, white, English finish, 23 pounds do a es 5. 06 2,171 | 10, 985 
ifter gumming, 17’’ x 22” 

19. Paper, index, wood fiber, substance 110, buff, | 1,000 sheets 30. 00 337 | 10, 110 
24” x 37%” 

20. Paper, index, wood fiber, substance 110, buff, do . 40. 00 572 22, 880 
32” x 42”" i 

21. Paper, index, wood fiber, substance 110, white, do 5 30. 00 169 | 5, 070 
24” x 374%" } 

22. Paper, index, wood fiber, substance 110, white, do_... 40. 00 673 26, 920 
$2” x 42” | 

23. Paper, manifold, sulphite, substance 9, white, | Ream 2. 66 1, 673 5, 450 
16” x 26’. 

24. Paver, manifold, sulphite, substance 9, white, | Reams. } 4,15 5, 027 20, 862 
21” x 32” 

25. Paver, manifold, sulphite, substance 9, white, do 8.86 | 1, 102 | 9, 764 
32”" x 42” | 

2. Paper, tag, manila, substance 125, 24’’ x 36” do 13. 22 947 | 12,519 

27. Paner, tracing, overlay, substance 25 (24 x 36” do 7. 86 863 | 6, 783 
500 sheets), 24’’, 36’ | 

28. Paver, tracing, overlav, substance 25 (24” x 36’’— do 15. 90 2, 503 39, 798 

* FOO sheets), 36” x 48’ 









Subtotal 
29. Printing supplies for Austria, subtotal 13, 
30. Local purchase (per SR 725-260-2 which includes | 1,326, 268 

such iterns as: Ink, developing; ink, drawing 

ink, multigravh, black, heavy job, 1-pound can: 

ink, multigraph, red, job 1l-nound can: ink, 

offset, lithogravhic, halft« Tset, litho- 

graphic, reproducible, direct master; ink, print- 
ing; ink, printing, reproducible, offset master; 
ink, proof press, black, 1-pound can; paper, blot- 
ting, photographic), subtotal 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE PROCUREMENT 





Mr. Forp. What about the item “Psychological warfare procure- 
ment”? Is that for procurement in Korea ? 
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Colonel Suave. It is procurement all over—also in the EUCOM 
as well. In other words, it is procurement which psychological war- 
fare has worldwide. 

Mr. Mirzer. Do I understand this item covers things you purchase 
from printing establishments that are compiled outside of the Army ¢ 

Colonel Suave. No, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. Or is it the cost of production of printing within the 
Army ¢ 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. It is supplies and equipment for field 
printing plants within the Army, operated by the Army. 

Mr. Mixer. In just an item or so back we were talking about law 
books. Of course, they are procured from commercial printing con- 
cerns. But this particular item you are talking about now has to do 
with material produced within the Army ? 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. And the supplies with which to do it? 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


CATALOGING 


We will now take up subproject 1441, “Cataloging,” and insert in 
the record at this point the charts on pages 363 and 367. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Cataloging 


Actual, Revised Revised 
fiscal year estimate, estimate, 
1982 fiseal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 
Total for project or subproject : ($14, 509, 764)| ($13, 958, 800)! ($13, 330, 000) 
Technical service d 14, 509, 764 13, 958, 800 13, 330, 000 
Oversea commands. -.- . , ta 0 0 0 
C. PERSONNEL AND FUND UTILIZATION 
1. Personal services (01) $6, 098, 428 $6, 935, 000 $6, 415, 000 
(a) Military personnel (number 24 29 19 
(6) Civilian personnel: | 
(1) Number of permanent positions 1, 616 1, 662 1, 536 
(2) Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
(3) Average number of all employees 1, 480 1, 608 1, 488 


(c) As shown above, the personne! requirement for 
Army cataloging declines in fiscal year 1954. The 
major portion of personnel funds, approximately 
75 percent, will be expended for the preparation of 
supply manual manuscripts. As indicated in 
par, 1, under ‘‘Workload data,’ this will be 
slightly less than fiscal year 1953 and substantially 
more than fiscal year 1952. Personne! will be 
reassigned from development operations, which 
will decrease, to utilization operations which will 
increase substantially in fiscal year 1954. 

2. Contractual services $5, 407, 247 

Contractual services are requested for: item research; 

preparation and revision of item description forms; prep- 
aration of supply manual manuscripts; artwork for supply 
manual manuscripts, including composition-type photo- 
graphs, etc.; and preparation of supply data related to 
cataloging. 


$3, 822, 610 $3, 346, 042 


| 

Colonel Morcan. On the c ataloging program, Mr. Chairman, you 
can refer to exhibits 9 and 10 and the pages facing those. 

Colonel Capito of the Procurement Division has a short opening 
statement which he would like to make. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Carrro. Gentlemen, prior to fiscal year 1954, the Army has 
submitted 2 separate budget estimates for its cataloging operations, 
1 for the costs of the Army’s participation in the Federal cataloging 
program and the other, for costs of normal cataloging, that is, those 
operations conducted outside the scope of the Federal program. The 
Army, having merged these operations, presents to this committee one 
estimate for cataloging. 

The purpose of Army cataloging operations is the naming, describ- 
ing, classifying, and stock-numbering of all items of supply in ac- 
cordance with the rules and principles of the Federal cataloging pro- 
gram, and to publish this and other related supply information for 
use by supply personnel. Cataloging functions include the prepara- 
tion and publication of stocklist-type manuals and supply manuals 
listing allowances of, and stockage data for, spare parts and acces- 
sories required for maintenance, repair, and rebuild of specific equip- 
ment. These manuals are used in supply and procurement opera- 
tions. 

The intensified efforts of the Army to provide complete coverage of 
its materiel with these documents have continued during fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 and the results are shown on exhibit 9. 

On March 31, 1952, a year ago, 60 percent of the supply manuals 
required, existed and were adequate. We had 15 percent in prepara- 
tion. On March 31, 1953, 80 percent of the supply manuals required, 
existed and were adequate, and 13 percent were under preparation. 
This was a substantial improvement in the status of our supply man- 
uals. The Department of the Army’s total supply manual require- 
ments are estimated to be 7,686. Of this total 6,147 existing supply 
manuals are considered adequate, and 990 are under preparation. 
These supply manuals are of two general types, stock list and allow- 
ance or maintenance types. It is the goal of the Army to provide 
complete coverage of its materiel with these documents in fiscal year 
1954. Providing these publications and keeping them current is a 
continuing job in fulfilling the overall logistical mission of the Army. 
Thus, in fscal year 1954, the projected workload is approximately the 
same as in fiscal year 1953. 

Army participation in the Federal cataloging program up to the 
present has been in the development phase, that of describing 
Army items of supply under the names, and description patterns of 
the Federal cataloging program, and securing a Federal item-identi- 
fication number for those items. (7 digit-nonsignificant number). 
ws have completed approximately 80 percent of this developmental 

ase. 

The Federal supply classification code system has been completed, 
thus giving the Department of the Army the necessary tools to arrive 
at a Federal stock number for its items of supply. 

Exhibit 10 which you have there gives a pretty clear picture of 
where we were in this picture as of April 30, 1953. 

The total items of supply in the Department as of that date were 
1,313,851. 

The number of items of supply for which we have either a Federal 
item identification or for which Federa] item identification has been 
determined amounts to 1,242,194. 
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Of these, 676,377 items have a Federal identification numbers. 

Of these 75,318 items have Federal stock numbers. 

We have tried to utilize, and integrate this information, as we go 
along, into our supply manuals. 

The total number of Federal item identification numbers that have 
been included in Army supply manuals as of this date was 309,334. 

The total number of Federal stock numbers that have been included 
in Army supply manuals is 2,679. 

Mr. Srxes. May I ask a question right there, Colonel? 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. As I read your chart you either are not making much use 
of the identification numbers or the cataloging program has not pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as the chart on exhibit 9 would appear to indicate, 
or I have failed to follow your discussion. Will you clear up the 
record for me? 

Colonel Carrro. Perhaps I have not made it clear, sir. 

Chart No. 9 shows the status of our regular supply manuals, and the 
number that we need to do the job—80 percent are adequate. 

Mr. Forp. You had better indicate by what standard. 

Colonel Carrro. The standard is what is necessary to support our 
equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Is that adequate by the standards of Public Law 436? 

Yolonel Carrro. Yes, sir; it is in this respect. 

Now, to answer Mr. Sikes, if I can make this clear, the Federal Sup- 
ply Classification was only completed in December. 

The Federal Supply Classification gave us the necessary guide to 
use with the Federal identification number, to give us a Federal stock 
number. 

Now, as that Federal Stock number becomes available it is being put 
in our supply mannuals, and that is what we have shown here, that we 
are progressing and putting those into the manuals as they are revised. 

Have I made that point clear? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes, that is helpful. 

Colonel Carrro. The Defense Supply Management Agency has 
changed the emphasis in the Federal cataloging program from devel- 
opment to refinement and utilization. The refinement phase insures 
that all items of supply as described under the Federal cataloging 
program are usable in supply operations. The refinement phase will 
continue through fiscal year 1954. In fiscal year 1954, utilization of 
the Federal Catalog data will be emphasized. Approved item names, 
and item descriptions as available will be incorporated into Army 
cataloging records. Federal stock numbers will be assigned to new 
items of supply. This information will be furnished to supply per- 
sonnel through new and revised supply manuals. The task of the 
utilization phase of the program, including revision of supply man- 
uals, changing of records, preparation of cross-references, etc., will 
be assumed by personnel previously assigned to the developmental 

hase. 
. Thé present budget request is for money to maintain the normal 
Army supply manuals, utilize Federal Catalog data in these supply 
manuals, and develop Federal.Catalog data for approximately 
150,000 items of supply entering the supply system in fiscal year 1954. 
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STATUS OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Are you going to complete the cataloging program un- 
der the budget that you ‘have requested ¢ 

Colonel Caprro. Let me put it this way: We have either described— 
and I am talking only about the Army items of supply—we have 
either described under the Federal system, or determined how to de- 
scribe, all of the items except for approximately 72,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What will be your status at the end of the fiscal year 
1954 ¢ 

Colonel Caprro. At the end of 1954 all of these items of supply 
should be described completely under the Federal system. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is this a job that is ever completed ¢ 

Colonel Carrro. No, sir; in this respect, and I want to make it very 
clear, that every month we have new items coming into our supply 
system, and every month we have obsolete items which are dropping 
out so that actually, your cataloging is never finished. 

Mr. Srxes. But the workload should be reduced materially after 
the job is once completed, according to the standards you now operate 
under? 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, ih! the workload on getting everything into 
the Federal system should, but the actual revision of supply m: anuals 
will go on approximately at the same rate we are going now. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean that the budget figure you now have will 
be about the same as the budget figure you will request in the future ? 
It has been about the same for the last 3 years. 

Colonel Cariro. It has been, but I think it should drop. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, after you get up to date at the end of the 
fiscal year 1954 we could anticipate a decline in the funds requested 
for this progr: am ? 

Colonel Caprro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It seems to me the review job and the cataloging of new 
items and the dropping of obsolete items would not be as big an 
undertaking as the original cataloging operation, and that we should 
anticipate a material drop after this year. Am I correct in that? 

Colonel Carrro. You are correct in that; yes, sir. 


SUBSISTENCE CATALOG 


Mr. Forp. Do you have under your jurisdiction the subsistence cata- 
log for the Army ? 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Forpv. What is the status of that catalog, as far as the Army is 
concerned ¢ 

Colonel Carrro. Do you refer to the Federal Catalog of Subsistence ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Carrro. That is being put out as a reference document to the 
various supply control points. As far as down to the post, camp, and 
station level is concerned, the QM 5-89, which backs it up, for just 
Army items, is being distributed. 

Mr. Forp. Could you amplify that to give us just what you mean 
by that? 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir; on July 1, 1953, this year, in subsistence, 
we will convert completely to the Federal system and all of our items 
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of supply will be requisitioned, stocked, stored, and issued under the 
Federal Catalog number, the Federal stock number. 

Mr. Forp. Throughout the Army ¢ 

Colonel Caprro. Yes, sir; throughout the Army. I might add that 
will be for the Navy and Air Force too—I do not know whether the 
Navy and Air Force will actually convert on July 1, 1953, but I do 
know, it will be done in the Army. 

Mr. Forp. How many of those catalogs have now been acquired 
and distributed ? How many will be distributed by the end of the fiscal] 
year 1953 ¢ 

Colonel Carrro. Approximately 4,500. 

Mr. Forp. And will that catalog replace all the existing Army cata 
logs in the subsistence field ? 

Colonel Carrro. No, sir; it will not. 

Mr. Forpv. Why not? 

Colonel Carrro, The Army operating document that backs it up 
will have just Army items in it; it will have in *t further operating 
information that we have to have in the Army. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are acquiring 4,500 of the overall] 
Federal Catalog for Subsistence ? 

Colonel Cariro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then do you have to acquire an additional number of 
copies isolated for the Army itself to supplement this overall catalog ? 

Colonel Carrro. For operating purposes ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that combination of the two catalogs will do the 
job, and you will destroy or dispose of all other Army subsistence 
catalogs? 

Colonel Cariro. Yes: the old Q. M. 5-56 will be no more. 

Mr. Forp. Is it absolutely essential to have a supplement just for 
the Army ? 

Colonel Carrro. The Navy has a supplement. It is published now. 

The Air Force will use the same one as the Army. It will be a joint 
supply manual. We have already put it into print, or rather it is in 
the process of being printed, and the Air Force will use the Army one 
because, as you know, we supply most of the subsistence to the Air 
Force, but the Navy has their supplement out, and we will have our 
supplement out. 

Mr. Forp. Will the Federal number be used on all stock records? 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir; and that is the advantage of this program, 
the common description and common name. 

Mr. Forp. How many items have been eliminated under this pro- 
gram ¢ 

Colonel Carrro, Sir, I do not have those figures at my fingertips, 
but I would be happy to supply them to you. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply them for the record ! 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir; I can. 

(The matter referred to is as follows 4 


SUBSISTENCE ITEMS ELIMINATED 


Number of military subsistence item identifications before refinement of FSC 
group 89, 1,982. 
Number of military subsistence item identifications after refinement of FSC 
group 89, 1,197. 
Number of military subsistence item identifications eliminated under the Fed- 
eral cataloging program, 735. 
81451—53—pt. 1—_—-48 
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Mr. Forp. What is done with the items that are eliminated ? 

Colonel Carrro. The items that are eliminated first of all will no 
longer be purchased, and in subsistence it is not too much of a prob- 
lem because we eat so much and eat it up so fast. Any items elimi- 
nated by attrition are gone and we will not buy any more of that type 
of item. 

Mr. Forp. The items that have been eliminated will not be purchased 
hereafter ¢ 

Colonel Carrro. That is right. They are out of the system, or will 
be when they are eaten up, which, in most cases, is in a pretty short 
time. 

Mr. Forp. In your opinion, has this Public Law 436 worked out 
satisfactorily ? 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir; I think it has. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be feasible at all to make any prognostication 
of the saving that will be achieved, as far as the Army is concerned ? 

Colonel Carrro. No, sir; I could not do that. I know that there will 
be savings, but they will not be just in the catalog. They will be across 
the board, a little here and there, but I could not attempt to tell you 
what they will be. 

Mr. Forp. Are you up to date in the schedule that was laid out for 

the cataloging program ? 
Colonel Carrro. The Army is up to date; yes, sir. 
SUPPLY MANUALS 
Mr. Forp. The fund shows for the preparation of supply manuals, 
where you expect to prepare 2,697 of them in the fiscal year 1954. 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is to provide the field with the backup Army 
manual ? 

Colonel Caprro. That is to provide the field with operating infor- 
mation such as this [indicating]. That is one type of manual (Ord 9 
SNLG-262 list of all service parts of tank, 90-mm. Gun, M47), and 
this is one which is the field and depot maintenance manual (Ord 8 
SNLG-262, Field and Depot Maintenance Allowances for Tank, 
90-mm. Gun, M47), and this is the organizational maintenance 
manual (Ord 7, SNLG-262 Organizational Maintenance Allowances 
for Tank, 90-mm. Gun, M47). 

Mr. Forp. This is a very impressive series of volumes. 

Colonel Carrro. Those are examples of our supply manuals. We 
keep these current by either revising them or putting out new ones as 
new equipment comes in. That is what we mean right here. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. What is the item “Other contractual services,” $3,346,- 
942% 

Colonel Carrro. Some of the various technical services in putting 
out these manuals, for the artwork, and in some cases the actual prepa- 
ration of the manual, have the work done by cataloging firms. 
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Mr. Forp. What was the figure in the original January budget for 
this project ? 

Colonel Carrro. There has been no change, sir. 

Mr. Forp. $13,330,000 ? 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. This is a very thorough job, Colonel, very thorough. 

Colonel Carrro. Thank you, sir. 


STATUS OF SUPPLY MANUAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. I think exhibit No. 9 should go in, Mr, Chairman, in 
tabular form. 

Mr. Forp. Yes; I think it would be well to do that. 

Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Status of supply manual requirements 








Mar. 31, 1952 | Sept 30, 1952 | Mar. 31, 1953 





Percent Percent Percent 
Existing and adequate --. a ee ee punenn 60 72 80 
Under preparation Sete woanponcnsenquaiiiantamubiailthiné 15 16 13 
Not under preparation. p coco seawenenqudisesbbnneb ating 25 12 7 


STATUS OF FEDERAL CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I think we should put in the record at this point exhibit 
No. 10, That is a good presentation. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Project 1441—Cataloging, status of Federal cataloging program as of April 
30, 1953 


1. Betal enke OF ONE, 63. ee a eh ee 1, 313, 851 
2. Total number of items of supply for which method of Federal item 

identification has been determined _........--__-____~»-~-~-_-_--- 1, 242, 194 
8. Items of supply with Federal item identification numbers________~ 676, 377 
4. Items of supply with Federal stock numbers___-..-._.._____--___- 75, 318 
5. Total number of Federal item identification numbers that have been 

incinde® in. Army supply mamielie 0 ost cl 309, 334 
6. Total number of Federal stock numbers that have been included 

Se UU UT Cas Seite i his ise iinet 2, 679 


Mr. Forp. Thank you, Colonel. 
Colonel Carrro. Thank you, sir. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 1442, “Standardization.” 
At this point we should insert in the record the charts appearing 
on pages 369, 370, 371, and 372 of the justifications. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Standardization 


Actual, fiscal Re\ ised esti- Rev ised esti 
year 1952 mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


($4, 687 ($5, 901. 000) 
$4, O87. y $5, 901, 000 
0 


Specifications activity 
Includes the preparation of new and revised specifica 
tions in the military and Federal series necessary to 
vernment procurement 
ersiol 1 above ’ 1, 040 
am which requires the , 
lat military or Federal 
sbv July 1 cs nd service tentative 
fications (except tl r research and development 
will contin e emphasized. Based on 
; to date, rm hould meet the target date, 
sndards activity 
Includes the preparation of engineering standards neces 
sary to the establishment of technical limitations for 
naterials, processes, neering practices for achiev- 
ng maximum pract | uniformity or interchangeability 
of parts. 
Purchase descriptions 
Purchase descriptions are prepared in lieu of specifica 
s when the item to be procured is of minor significance 
procurement is of low dollar volume. 
tivit icipated in the American-Brit- 
andard tion program Work on some 
I ted for standardization among the three 
al i w approaching the point where additional 
items will be adopted a indard type hese efforts 
will be reflected during fiscal year 1954 in an increased 
number of standardiz n agreements. Examples of 
aterial standardized ar $5 inch rocket launcher and 
inition, airplane landing mats, radio sets, and mili- 
tactical transport vehicles 
1d data on this program is as follows 
(1) I research and development concurrences 
(2) I nalized tripartite standards based on (1) above 
Initiation of technical procedures 
(4) Formalized tripartite standards based on (3) above 
Increased activity is also anticipated in NATO stand- 
ardization program his work of the Army has been 
divided into several broad fields—these fields are aimed 
at providing logistical data for immediate use in planning 
operations, to include artillery, vehicles, infantry weap- 
ons, engineer equipment, sig equipment, ete. Asanex- 
ample, in the automotive ld for major items, liaison 
groups have been established and have begun to function. 
A considerable amount of agreement has been reached in 
the field of fuels and lubricants. 
W orking procedures in other fields have been established 
and specific standardization projects are being processed 
in increasing numbers. 


I 
1 
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B. PERSONNEL AND FUND UTILIZATION 


1. Personal services (01 $3, 894,814 $3, 686, $4, 041, 310 
(a) Military personnel (number 44 32 
6) Civilian personnel a 
1) Number of permanent positions 939 976 
2) Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 PO 
3) Average number of all employees 873 923 
Che increasing workload in this program justifies 
the additional personnel requirements shown 
ibove All areas of operations—specifications, 
standards, purchase descriptions, equipment 
standardization, and international] standardiza- 
tion—require increased activity in fiscal year 
1954 in order to adequately support the overall 
mission of the Army 
2. Contractual services $1, 850, 206 $365 
These funds are required for: Assistance in preparation 
of standardization studies of high mortality parts for 
industrial Diesel engines; supervision and evaluation of 
qualification tests made on standardized industrial en- 
gines; reevaluation of procedures for quality control; engi- 
neering study of refrigeration units for field type equip- 
ment; production of drawings; and the translation of data 
obtained in research and development operations to spec- 
ifications and related documents 


eee ee eee 
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Mr. Forp. All right, proceed, please, Colonel. 

Colonel Morcan. If you will, refer to exhibits 11 and 12 in the 
pamphlet for this function, Mr. Chairman. 

In connection with this we have Colonel Milner here who has a short 
statement in connection with these charts that he would like to present. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Miner. The budget items for “Subproject 1442—stand- 
ardization” begin on page 369, and include the costs of the prepara- 
tion and review of military and Federal purchase specifications, stand- 
ards, and qualified products lists; the preparation of equipment 
standardization studies; and the standardization of packaging 
methods. 

A primary purpose of specifications is to provide satisfactory pro- 
curement instruments. In addition, specifications and standards are 
used to achieve standardization of equipment and interchangeability 
of parts, Cataloging, by identifying apparent duplications of items 
in the supply system, serves as an information working tool for dis- 
closing areas in which standardization is needed. On the other hand, 
standardization of major items of equipment is often indicated by 
difficulties experienced in the field with maintenance and parts prob- 
lems caused by numerous sizes, kinds, and types of generally similar 
oreo 

A. C. of S., G-4, has responsibility for the supervision and co- 
alae of the Military and Federal standardization programs 
with the seven technical services of the Army. These services, in 
their respective fields of responsibility, carry on research and develop- 
ment and actually prepare and coordinate the resulting specifications 
and standards. 

The policies and procedures relating to standardization are pre- 
scribed in various controlling Department of Defense directives and 
Manuals covering specifications, standards, and qualified products 
lists. 

With respect to military and Federal purchase specifications, in- 
cluding new documents (60 percent), and revisions (40 percent), the 
Army prepared a total of 3370 in fiscal year 1952, expects to prepare 
3410 in fiscal year 1953, and forecasts 3530 for fiscal year 1954. (See 
exhibit 11, chart A.) As of December 31, 1952 there were over 7,500 
military specifications of all types in force and under the cognizance 
of the Army technical services. 

With respect to military standards, including new documents and 
revisions, the Army prepared 90 in fiscal year 1952, expects to prepare 
420 in fiscal year 1953, and forecasts 750 for fiscal year 1954. (See 
exhibit 11, chart B.) 

With respect to purchase descriptions, which are simplified pro- 
curement instruments used in lieu of specifications for items of minor 
significance or of small dollar volume, the Army prepared 490 in 
fiscal year 1952, expects to prepare 830 in fiscal year 1953, and fore- 
casts 1340 for fiscal year 1954. (See exhibit 11, chart D.) 

With respect to the DOD specification conversion program, there 
was a total of 4,048 departmental specifications in existence on July 
1, 1951, which are required to be converted to either the military or 





Federal series of specifications or canceled by July 1955. The Army 
eliminated 1440 in fiscal year 1952, expects to eliminate 1040 in fiscal 
year 1953, and forecasts the elimination of 1040 in fiscal year 1954. 
(See exhibit 11, chart C.) 

Mr. Forp. How many will that leave out of the target for the next 
fiscal year ? 

Colonel Mizner. Sir, it would be the difference between the sum 
of those 3 and 4,048, which is approximately 500. 

Mr. Forp. 528, approximately ¢ 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir. 

As of December 31, 1952, the Army had completed 45 percent of 
this program, being 7 percent ahead of schedule. (See exhibit 12.) 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


With respect to the international-standardization program, in fiscal 
year 1952, 10 American-British-Canadian Army standards were 
signed and 2 NATO standardization agreements were reached. For 
fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954, it is forecast that 30 and 4, 
respectively, American-British-Canadian Army standards will be 
signed. 

In addition, substantial progress is being made in the field of equip- 
ment standardization. Examples of current projects in this field 
include industrial gasoline and diesel engines, power cranes and 
shovels, refrigeration equipment, liquid tank carriers, storage bat- 
teries, bedding, and electrical and electronic components. 

Two illustrations of recent standardization actions are— 

(a) The new standardized single petroleum pipeline pump, covered 
by military specification MIL—P-12385(CE), will decrease the num- 
ber of types of 4-stage pumps from 3 to 1. The estimated cost of the 
new pump is $3,900 compared to an average cost of $4,780 for the 
old type, or a saving of approximately $880 when replacement is 
made on a 1-for-1basis. The reduction in pump types and the sim- 
plification of design will bring about additional economies in spare 
parts and maintenance. 

(6) An improvement in packaging hospital-bed mattresses has 
resulted in procurement savings and storage and shipment economies. 
The mattress pack was redesigned, with each mattress individually 
packaged in a polyethylene bag and three mattresses overpacked in 
a cleated plywood container. Not only has a savings of approxi- 
mately $1 per mattress been realized, but also the de pots can eliminate 
the use of special pallets formerly required for storage. On 3 pro- 
curements in 1952, savings of approximately $75,000 were effected. 
Action has been initiated to incorporate this method of packaging in 
a forthcoming revision of Federal specification V-M-96a. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1954 to meet the standardiza- 
tion mission referred to above is $5,901.000. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel, what was the comparable figure in the January 
budget ? 

Colonel Mriner. There is no change, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The same as it is in this budget ? 

Colonel Miiner. Just the same; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the reason for the increase in the proposed 
budget over the 1953 budget ? 
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Colonel Mitner. The increase is owing to a stepped up tempo of 
standardization activity occasioned by Public Law 436. 

Mr. Forp. According to the chart shown as exhibit 12, you are 
actually ahead of the deadline program. 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir; that is correct with respect to the conver- 
sion only of these 4,048 departmental specifications which are at the 
level of the Army Technical Services and which we are required to 
either eliminate or modernize and incorporate in the higher series 
of military or Federal specifications by July 1955. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you have other similar standardizations that are 
not called for in that program? I mean, are you making others than 
the ones in the program that is to end in 1955? 

Colonel Miiner. Yes, sir; substantially. That is only a part of 
the work. Specifications are being written for new items coming into 
the system, for items in the military supply system for which we have 
not previously had specifications, and to bring up to date and keep 
current those specifications which require modernization. 

Mr. Muzter. Revision? 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir; as well as specifications and standards 
which are being written to document the results of equipment stand- 
ardization actions or engineering standards studies that have been 
completed. 

Mr. Mriier. And some of the amount requested in this item covers 
that as well as the 1955 conversion program ¢ 

Colonel Miiner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murr. In other words, this budget item covers all of the 
work along the line of standardization whether it is in the original 
program or not? 

Colonel Mitner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Let us take a particular item that we had before us, 
and that is the bulletproof vest that has been procured by both the 
Marine Corps and the Army. In this program that we have before us 
now do you anticipate the standardization of that particular item? 

Colonel Mizner. Sir, with respect to that particular item I do not 
have information, but it is an example of the kind of item for which, 
once standardization has been accomplished between the Marine Corps 
and the Army, a single specification or standard would reflect and 
document that standardization agreement. So, the answer to your 
question, I am sure, is “Yes.” 

Colonel Moran. I believe the bulletproof vest of the Army has not 
yet been adopted as a standard item anyway. 

Mr. Mitier. Well, it is an item that is probably still subject to pos- 
sible change. 

Colonel Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Murr. I think what the chairman meant was that there will 
come a time when that item is included. 

Solonel Minner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, by July 1, 1955, that item and other items 
will be fully standardized servicewise. 

Colonel Mitner. As to the date, standardization is a continuing 
process, as I am sure you are aware, and whether or not that item 
would be standardized by that date or earlier I do not know. However, 
as there are new developments, we attempt to seek further standardi- 
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zation because then, relatively, you cut down the total number of types 
for issue. 


MANDATORY ADHERENCE TO STANDARDS 


Mr. Forp. When a military standard is promulgated, is it manda- 
tory upon the purchasing agent to adhere to that standard when writ- 
ing specifications on items to be purchased ? 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir; it is mandatory. 

Mr. Forp. What means are used to insure that that is carried out ? 

Colonel Mitner. There are two means, sir. 

We have directives, in some instances, from the Department of 
Defense with respect to particular items, that only the standardized 
items will be purchased, except where the Department of Defense has 
given specific authority otherwise at the request of the Departments. 

Also, there is a general Department of Defense policy on the sub- 
ject of the mandatory use of specifications and standards currently 
being drafted for promulg ration to the 3 military departments, and we 
hope that, when it is published, the authority for taking exceptions as 
necessary in procurement will be delegated to the 3 departments. 


EXCEPTIONS GRANTED ON STANDARDS PROMULGATED 


Mr. Forp. Out of the standards which have been promulgated, have 
there been any exceptions granted so far ? 

Colonel Miiner. Yes, sir; there have been. In the case of the 
military standard for materials handling equipment. the Army has 
made several requests to the chairman of the Munitions Board for 
authority to deviate in small quantities from the standard for special 
purpose materials handling equipment. In about a half of the re- 
quests such authority has been granted. 

Mr. Forp. If that exception authority is not adequately controlled 
you soon lose the advantage of your military standard setup, do you 
not ? 

Colonel Miuner. Yes, sir; you would, but we feel that control could 
be exercised adequately by the Army, without the time and motion 
necessary to carry each individual case to the Department of Defense 
level. 

Mr. Forp. Admiral Fowler testified, or in his report of March 25 
said, that there were about 12,000 uncoordinated departmental service 
or bureau specifications, and that he was going to put special emphasis 
on that aspect of the problem. How does that affect you? 

Colonel Miuuner. If he was referring to the departmental specifi- 

cations which I had referred to earlier, as making up the 4,048 that 
we initially started with, we are in the process, as I explained, of 
converting these by modernization or by cancellation of those which 
are obsolete. 

If, on the other hand, he was referring to the uncoordinated military 
series of specifications, the thinking there in the Department of De- 
fense has changed to the extent that they no longer feel that it is 
necessary that all uncoordinated military series specifications be even- 
tually brought to the fully coordinated stage. This is because some 
such specifications are of singular interest to one department, do not 
have a universal interest, and not being of interest to other depart- 





ments it would be an unnecessary workload in bringing them up to a 
fully coordinated stage. 


DEFINITION OF COORDINATED AND UNCOORDINATED SPECIFICATION 


Mr. Forp. What is a coordinated, and what is an uncoordinated 
specification ? 

Colonel Miner. A coordinated military specification, sir, is one 
which is agreed to technically by the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, or else in case of disagreement such disagreement has been 
resolved by the Department of Defense, and published in the military 
series of specifications. 

An uncoordinated military specificatien is one which is published 
on the authority of 1 of the 3 military departments, either where theve 
is an immediate need for the specification for use in procurement, in 
which case the specification might later become fully coordinated, or 
where the specification is of limited interest and would need no further 
coordination. 

Mr. Forp. Well, could one service just on its own decide that 
something was uncoordinated and proceed along that line, or do they 
have to go to the Department of Defense to get it classified as un- 
coordinated ? 

Colonel Miner. One service could proceed on its own and publish 
initially uncoordinated military specifications, but these specifications 
are forwarded to the Department of Defense which reviews them. 
The Department of Defense might make the decision that a specifica- 
tion, in the case of an Army specification, was of interest to the Navy 
and, perhaps, to the Air Force, too. Hence they would direct that it 
be brought into the fully coordinated series. 

Or, on the other hand, the Army might observe that there was a 
= specification which we would like to use in oe urement, in which 

ase we would make a recommendation that the Navy specification 
be brought into the fully coordinated series. 

Mr. Forp. Would there not be a tendency on the part of each service 
to persuade them in this uncoordinated specification contention ? 

&sionel Miner. I have not observed it, si 

Mr. Mitiner. Can you give us an example which we could follow 
of what would be an uncoordinated item, as compared with a coordi- 
nated item ? 

Colonel Miuner. Yes, sir; I believe I can. 

For instance, subsistence items are generally always fully coord- 
inated as a class. 

Mr. Mitier. And medical supplies would come in the same cate- 
gory? 

Colonel Miner. Yes, sir; medical supplies would be in the same 
category. 

On the other hand, the Army would probably have no interest in 
items which were for shipboard use only, nor would the Air Force. 
Also, specifications relating solely to combat-type aircraft would be 
of singular interest to the Department of the Air Force and the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Srxes. As such would they be uncoordinated ? 

Colonel Mizner. They could be initially issued as uncoordinated 
Air Force and/or Bureau of Aeronautics specifications. That pro- 
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cedure makes permissible the quick issuance of such specifications, but 
in due course they would normally progress to a coordinated stage 

Mr. Mitixr. Even though the Army or the Navy would norma iy 
not have need for a particular item there is no objection that I can see 
to coordinating it. I do not see why it would not be classified as co- 
ordinated if the program called for it. It might not be of interest to 
the other two services, but why not let it be a “standard thing, in case 
parts of it might be needed elsewhere ? 


CIRCULARIZATION OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Colonel Miner. In accomplishing coordination, the specifications 
are completely circulated to the technical services of the Army, the 
Navy bureaus, and the Air Force commands for their comments. 
There are so many specifications under development that to coordi- 
nate them all would detract from our efforts to achieve coordination 
of those specifications which were of interest to more than one military 
department. It was to be able to focus our attention on standard- 
ization in the areas where it would be most profitable, that the new 
policy was determined. 

Mr. Forp. What is the time lag between the submission of an un- 
coordinated specification before it finally is determined to be uncoordi- 
nated or determined to be coordinated ? 

Colonel Mizner. That would vary. If it was immediately apparent 
that a specification should come into coordination, then the normal 
timing for the development of an uncoordinated specification into a 
fully coordinated one is approximately 150 days. Of course, some 
specifications are more complex than others, and you have a more 
difficult time of resolving the differences. 


INTERIM SPECIFICATION 


Mr. Forp. What is an interim specification ? 

Colonel Mitner. The interim specification is the same as an unco- 
ordinated specification. In fact, to clarify the terminology, instead 
of using the word “interim” specification or “uncoordinated” specifica- 
tion, we have come to the use of a new word “limited coordinated” 
specification or “limited coordination” specification. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you do not have uncoordinated speci- 
fications and you do not have interim specifications, you simply bas 
this new term “limited” specification ? 

Colonel Miner. Yes, sir, limited coordination. 

Mr. Stxes. We soon will require a budget for standardization of 
terminology. 


STANDARDIZATION OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE 


Mr. Forp. In Admiral Fowler’s testimony which he gave to the full 
military subeommittee he gave some examples of jinternal-combustion 
engines, 3- and 4-inch bore 1 range, and several other illustrations. Did 
that standardization result from pressure from your Department? 

Colonel Miner. Sir, the concept of the standardization of indus- 
trial gasoline engines goes back several years, and I understand the 
project was started on the initiative of the Cor ps of Engineers. After 
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it became more than of just Army interest, the Munitions Board and 
later the Defense Supply Management Agency took over the genera] 
policy guidance and supervision of that program, which has progressed 
very favorably. Commencing July 1 last year, the purchase of 
standard industrial engines in the 3- to 4-inch bore size range was first 
made possible. 

Mr. Forp. In;other words, that is a program that had started prior 
to this Public Law 436 

Colonel Miuner. Yes, sir, quite a few years before that law. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. In respect to the international standardization program 
in fiscal year 1952, a statement has been made that 10 ABC Army 
standards and two NATO standardiz: ation agreements were reé ached. 
Were those NATO agreements on major items or were they of more 
or less minor consequence? 

Colonel Muuner. Those two agreements, sir, involved the method 
for expressing the tetraethyl lead content of gasoline and the adoption 
of the 24-volt electrical system for tactical vehicles. 

Mr. Forp. Could you amplify that just a bit for a nontechnical 
person ¢ 

Colonel Mitner. With respect to the electrical system for vehicles, 
the addition of electronic equipment has required that the voltage 
system be stepped up, and, as a consequence, we have gone to the 
24-volt system for tactical vehicles. In commercial cars, you may have 
noticed that the old 6-volt system is gradually giving way to a new 

12-volt system, as electrical accessories have been added. 

I could not make any amplification, sir, on the method of expressing 
the tetraethyl lead content of gasoline, except to say that if all the 
nations agreed to state it the same W ay there would be less likelihood 
of mixups in servicing equipment so that you would get the right kind 
of gasoline for your particular kind of equipment, 

Mr. Forp. Are these standardizations in the international field based 
on the same phraseology or same unit of measurement ? 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir; or conversions. For instance, in the 
American-British-Canadian standard on spark plugs, it was agreed 
that they would all use 14-millimeter spark plugs so you could have 
complete interchangeability. 

Mr. Forp. How would that relate to our units or phraseology in this 
country? Do we not handle our spark plugs that way in the United 
States? 

Colonel Mitner. I am not sure of that, but it would be a simple mat- 
ter to convert from one unit of measure to another. 

Mr. Mitre. From the metric system to another ? 

Colonel Miuner. Yes, sir; for manufacturing tolerances there would 
be no difficulty involved affec ‘ting interchangeability. 

Mr. Mutter. The purpose of this as I understand it is that you have 
one type fuel for equipment in any one of the services, for instance, 
for military vehicles, and the fuel would be interchangeable without 
carburetor adjustment and that sort of thing. Is that the reason for 
the change? 

Colonel Miiner. Yes, sir; and, additionally, so you would be sure 
to obtain the correct octane rating for the particular equipment that 
you were operating. 





Mr. Mitier. And, similarly, by having the 24-volt system adopted 
instead of the 6 or 12 volt, batteries would be interchangeable 
between the vehicles of one nation and another and you would not 
have to have two sets of batteries to operate a particular type of equip- 
ment; is that correct ? 

Colonel Miiner. It would go a little further than that I believe, sir. 
Your electrical accessories such as radios would be interchangeable. 

Mr. Mitier. And you could use the field set of either nationality 
on the vehicle of another ? 

Colonel Miner. Yes, sir. It also comes into play in connection 
with trailers, whose electrical systems have to be built for the prime 
mover. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


PROCUREMENT OFFICES AND MARKET CENTERS 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. I believe we have 
reached subproject 1450, “Procurement oflices and market centers.” 

We will insert at this point in the record the appropriate pages of 
the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Procurement offices and market centers 


. Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
Actual, fisca ees 
ctual, fiscal mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


year 1952 Ke 5 
o- , year 1953 | year 1954 


Total for project or subproject _- ($120, 657, 255) ($142, 276, 219) ($137, 025, 000 


Technical services 116, 175, 107 137, 824, 000 132, 505, 000 
Oversea commands_. ‘ 4, 482, 148 4, 452, 219 4, 520, 000 


A. WORKLOAD DATA 


centers ad -| 115 | 11 
Number of procurement actions taken : 668, 838 615, 96 
Value of procurement actions taken | 865, 000 | $9, 290, 455, 000 
Estimated value of deliveries 904,000 | 12, 898, 451, 000 | 14, 360, 609, 000 
Estimated value of contracts to be administered_| 669, 000 23, 781, 419, 000 | 20, 777, 523, 000 


111 
572, 185 
$8, 867, 655, 000 


9 
Oo 


. Number of procurement offices and 
I | 

| 

| 

| 


§. Value of procurement actions administered per 
year per individual engaged in administering | | 
procurement action 254, 000 | , 513, 000 , 478, 000 
. Value of deliveries per year per individual en- 
gaged in inspection activities 773, 000 | 895, 000 936, 000 


B. SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN WORKLOAD | 


It is estimated that the number of new procure- 
ment actions to be taken in fiscal year 1954 
will be approximately 93 percent of that in 
fiscal year 1953 and 86 percent of that in fiscal 
year 1952. Although the dollar value of pro- 
curement decreases the continued emphasis 
on small business and consideration of surplus 
labor areas will result in a small decrease in 
number of actions 

The major changes in fiscal year 1954 will be the 
decrease in dollar value of new procurement 
and the continued increase in dollar value of 
deliveries. 

(a) Fiscal year 1954 new procurement— 
95 percent of fiscal year 1953; 58 per- 
cent of fiscal year 1952 

(6) Fiscal year 1954 deliveries—111 per- 
cent of fiscal year 1953; 169 percent 
of fiscal year 1952 
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Actual, fiseal Revised esti- Revised esti- 
; year 1952. mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
_— tes year 1953 year 1954 


C. COMMON SERVICES TO OTHER AGENCIES 


1. Included in the totals reflected in II A are the 
estimated workload data for the Navy and | 
Air Force. A breakout of this information is 
as follows: 
(a) Value of procurement actions taken 
Navy $1, 149, 677, 000 $905, 236, 000 $979. 700. 000 
Air Force 1, 144, 994, 000 1, 197, 783, 000 885, 150, 000 


Total 671, 000 2, 193, 019, 000 1, 864, 850, 000 

(6) Estimated value of deliveries 
Navy 827, 248, 000 1, 111, 287, 000 1, 498, 019, 000 
Air Force 27, 386, 000 1, 204, 250, 000 1, 734, 140, 000 


Total , 554, 634, 000 2, 315, 537, 000 3, 232, 159, 000 


2. It is estimated that 20 percent of the budget 
estimates would be applicable to the cost of 
these common services, which are performed 
without reimbursement under the single serv- 
ice procurement assignment agreements. 


D. PERSONNEL AND FUNDS UTILIZATION 


1. Personal services (01). - - 
(a) Military personnel (number) 
(5) Civilian personnel 
1) Number of permanent positions 243 3 31, 381 
(2) Full-time equivalent of all other 
positions 
(3) Average number of all employees_._| 25, 30, 29, 400 
(4) The average salary for this project 
would be. . | L $4, 07 $4, 074 


E. SIGNIFICANT CHANCES IN PERSONNEL AND 
hon FUND UTILIZATION 


1. The man-years requested for fiscal year 1954 
are 3,776 more than in fiscal year 1952, but 737 
less than in fiscal year 1953. The major aspect 
considered is in the utilization, as indicated 
by the following 
(a) Personnel: Man-years 
For contract administration ; | 5, 72: 14, 062 
For inspection 3 , 415 15, 338 


Total 25, 39, 1k 29, 400 
(b) Change in fiscal year 1954 from: 
For contract administration_ . 
For inspection 


Net 


Mr. Forp. General Honnen, will you present your witness on this 
project ? 

General Honnen. Colonel Morgan will make the presentation on 
the project. 

Colonel Morean. This is the last function, Mr. Chairman, to be 
covered by this program, which is the operation of procurement offices 
and market centers. 

I would like to refer you to exhibits 13 and 14 in the pamphlet. The 
estimate starts on page 374 and Colonel Railing has a brief statement 
which he would like to make in connection with this project. 

Mr. Forv. Very well. Colonel Railing, will you proceed ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Ramine. Gentlemen: This project estimate is reflected on 
pages 374-382. 

Project 1450—procurement offices and market centers—covers the 
costs for the operation of procurement offices established by the De- 
partment of the Army for worldwide procurement of supplies as- 
signed by the Department of Defense to the Army. In this.connection, 
support rendered to the Departments of Air Force and Navy represents 
approximately 20 percent of this budget estimate. 

a major functions of these offices may be summarized as follows: 

Awarding of contracts from funds available for obligation. 
b. Administration of contracts placed in previous years and which 
wi e not been completed as well as those placed during fiscal year 1954. 
Inspection of the supplies produced during the year and ac- 
conneninn of these supplies for shipment either direct to the using 
agency or into the supply distribution system. 

During fiscal years 1951 and 1952 emphasis in the field of procure- 
ment was placed on the awarding of contracts and the creation of 
manufacturing facilities for the production of military supplies. For 
example, in fiscal years 1951 and 1952 combined, the Army placed con- 
tracts amounting to $27 billion whereas deliveries during the same 
period amounted to $12 billion. During both the current year 1953 
and in fiscal year 1954, there will be a marked reduction from the 
fiscal year 1952 level of ‘value of new contracts awarded. Fiscal year 
1953 deliveries, however, will be 103 percent of combined fiscal years 
1951 and 1952 deliveries. Fiscal year 1954 deliveries will be 118 per- 
cent of the same 2 years. 

As will be noted from the workload data, page 376, the following 
major trends are indicated for the 3 years—fisc al years 1952 through 
fiscal year 1954: 

(a) Fiscal year 1952 is the peak year for the placement of contracts. 

(b) Fiscal year 1953 is the peak year for value of contracts being 
administered. 

(c) Fiscal year 1954 is the peak year for the deliveries from 
contracts. 

Since personnel services comprise 87 percent, or approximately 
$120 million of this project estimate of $137,025,000, an analysis 
of the utilization of the man-years reflects the following: 

a. Fiscal year 1953 is the peak year for the number of personnel 
engaged in contract administration. The fiscal year 1954 requirement 
is less than fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953. 

b. Fiscal year 1954 is the peak year for the number of personnel 
engaged in inspection activity. 

Exhibits 13 and 14 reflect the relationships of the workload and the 
personnel utilization. 

You will note in referring to the two exhibits, exhibits 13 and 14, 
we have related the workload data to the personnel: engaged in that 
particular activity. As you will note on the left-hand side of exhibit 
13, we have the value of contracts being administered during the 3 
years. It is estimated during fiscal year 1954, it will be slightly less 
than $21 billion as to contracts under administration during the year. 
It is likewise estimated that 14,062 man- years will be required for that 
activity. We have plotted on the right-hand side the estimated value 
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of contracts being administered per individual engaged in contract 
administration. There is a marked increase in 1953 over 1952, and in 
fiscal year 1954 the indication is for a slight reduction. That slight 
reduction may be explained by the activity which will be incurred 
within the contract administration activities . That is explained 
primarily by the value of deliveries which will be received in fiscal 
year 1954. For example, the delivery in fiscal year 1954 is estimated 
to be 69 percent of the value of contracts under administration, whereas 
in fiseal year 1953 the value of deliveries was 54 percent. Conse- 
quently, with the increased deliveries there will be an increased con- 
tract administration activity. 

On exhibit 14, we have related the man-years engaged in inspection 
activities to the value of deliveries in dollars. It is estimated in fiscal 
year 1954 we will receive slightly over $14 billion in deliveries and 
utilization of man- years will be slightly over 15,000, which gives you 
on the right-hand side of the chart, the related value of deliveries per 
individual. It increased from the fiscal year 1952 figure of $773,000 
per individual to $936,000 per individual in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. What was the budget estimate in the January budget for 
this contract service t 

Colonel Morgan. $151 million. 

Colonel Ramine. That is a reduction of $13,975,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of that change? 

Colonel Ramine. The January estimate was based upon an esti- 
mated workload computed during the summer of 1952 and this present 
budget estimate was based upon a workload estimated in the spring of 
this year. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been no change in the services rendered ? 

Colonel Ramina. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It is purely a matter of workload? 

Colonel Raine. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is that being accomplished by a reduction in personnel 
primarily ? 

Colonel Ramine. Yes, sir; itis. There is a reduction of 2,563 man- 
years from the January estimate. 


INSPECTION AT POINT OF ORIGIN 


Mr. Forp. Is this the only inspection that this material receives 
after it arrives in the hands of the Army and before it is used in the 
service ¢ 

Colonel Ramine. The important activity covered by this budget, 
sir, would be primarily at the point of origin, either while in process 
or upon completion before acceptance by the Army at the point of 
origin. It, likewise, receives an inspection at destination for count 
and for condition in which it is received, 

Mr. Srxes. Is there any duplication in the two inspections? 

Colonel Ramune. To my knowledge, there is not. 

Colonel Morean. The inspection services provided here, Mr. Sikes, 
are much more technical im nature than the inspection at the destina- 
tion, which is the count and identity of the item before it is turned 
into the supply system. 

Mr. Sixes. That is primarily verification at the point of destina- 
tion? 
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Colonel Morcan. Yes, sit 

Mr. Srees. As I understand it, this is a thorough inspection which 
is not subsequently duplicated ? 

Colonel Morgan. That is correct. That inspection, sir, is for meet- 
ing specifications, as required, as to quality. 


INTERCHANGE OF INSPECTION WITH DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Forp. Is this the field where you have the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Army involved in inspections? 

Colonel RamNc. There is some interchange of inspection activities, 
particularly in the subsistence field, with the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Forp. There have been allegations from time to time that there 
were some duplications by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of the Army. Could you give us some examples where 
this condition might take place, but where you allege it does not? 

Colonel Rattrng. An example is in the canning industr y where some 
inspection is handled by the Department of Agriculture. For ex- 
ample, meat products that are canned are normally Federally in- 
spected by the Department of Agriculture. The Department of the 
Army utilized the Department of Agriculture tests and the results 
of those tests. 

Mr. Forp. What proportion of the Army’s agricultural procure- 
ment is inspected by the Department of Agriculture? 

Colonel Rarine. I am sorry, sir, but I do not have that informa- 
tion. 

General Covctazrer. We could furnish that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 


At the present time, the Department of Agriculture inspects for the Army: 
75 percent nonanimal origin foods ; 25 percent poultry; 10 percent eggs; 100 per- 
cent sanitary, ante and post-mortem inspection of red meats. 


INSPECTIONS IN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us an example in the industrial field 
where your inspections take place? Just where does your inspection 
fit into the overall scheme of inspections, from the time a product starts 
into production until it is actually consumed ? 

Colonel Rating. In the ammunition field we have inspectors locat- 
ed at the points where the shell is manufactured. We have inspectors 
located where the shell’s components are manufactured and we have 
inspectors located at the shell-loading plant to insure that they meet 
specifications; particularly on the shell manufacture, inspection to 
insure that the shell meets specifications as to size and quality of 
product. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if the Army has a procurement contract 
for jeeps, for example, the Army has their inspectors at that particu- 
lar factory where the product is procured ? 

Colonel Rattrnc. That would normally be an end product inspec- 
tion, sir—inspection of the item prior to its receipt by the Army and 
not necessarily an in-process inspection. 
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Mr. Forp. How do you differentiate between an in-process inspec- 
tion and one at the end- product level ? 

Colonel Raitine. Sir, it would depend upon the complexity of the 
tem and the necessity for meeting military spec ifications as versus 
1. commere ial type item. For ex: unple , a truck is norm: ally considered 
o be a commercial type item which it would not be necessary to inspect 

iring the actual manufacture of the components, nor the actual 

sembly. It would be necessary to inspect it at the point where it 
s turned over for delivery to the Army. 


PROCUREMENT AND COMPETENCE OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Forp. How do you procure your inspectors 4 

Colonel Ramana. They are civil-service employees; their qualifica- 
tion requirements depe nd upon the type of item which they would be 
required to inspect. They would also have on-the-job training. They 
would be under supervision until they are considered fully qualified 
to inspect an item before they would be charged with the duty to 
Inspect it. 

Mr. Forp. During World War IT, and at the present time, I have 
heard numerous allegations that the inspectors at some of these in- 
dustrial plants were just incapable of making an adequate inspec- 
tion. I have not had the time to check on any of these questions, but 
coming from an industrial community where there are several large 
contracts—not all, of course, with the Army, but some with the Army— 
I repeatedly hear that the inspectors are just not up to the standard. 

What are you doing to impreve the quality of the people who are 
your inspectors ? 

Colonel Rattine. One of the basic problems that we have had has 
been the recruiting of qualified inspectors and in some fields particu- 
larly there have not been suflicient nig who have been as quali- 
fied as desirable. As a result, it has required a considerable traiming 
period and supervision of their inspection activities. 

The improvement of our inspectors, so far as their qualifications are 
concerned, is one of the main reasons as to the increased efficiency 
which we have reflected in exhibit 14. 

In fiscal year 1952 each inspector was able to inspect $773,000 worth 
of supplies during the year and we have estimated in fiscal year 1954 
they will be able to increase that to $936,000, We attribute that in- 
creased efficiency to the i improvement in inspector qualifications. 

General CoueLazter. Mr. Chairman, you may be interested in a 
check which was made by the Department of the Army with a selected 
group of contractors. We went to them on an informal basis and 
asked several questions and among them was this question: “What 
do you consider the competence of the inspectors to be who are in- 
specting your product?” and the great majority, in fact, I cannot 
think of an exception, stated that the inspecting personnel were 
competent to pass upon their product. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, I heard it from men who work in the produc- 
tion line. Here is a man who has been in the production line for a 
long time and he has acquired skills, and then some inspector comes 

31451—53—pt. 1-49 
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along who may, not many weeks before, have worked in the same 
factory and in a less responsible job, and you have the inspector telling 
the more experienced individual that his product or his workman. 
ship is not up to standard. That has created a very unsatisfactory 
condition. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY-NAVY LUMBER PURCHASING AGENCY 


Mr. Forp. Does the Army-Navy Lumber Purchasing Agency come 

a ‘r your jurisdiction so far as inspection is concerned ¢ 
Colonel Rarrnc. Yes, sir, that is under the supervision of the 
engineers and is funded out of this program. 

Mr. Forp. When were its requisition and purchase methods last 
administratively reviewed for simplicity and economy of operation ? 

Colonel Ratire, Sir, I have the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on this and their report indicated that the St. Louis office was inspected 
in October 1952; that the Atlanta office was inspected in March 1953, 
and that the Portland office was inspected in May 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Who made the inspections and what was the result of 
the inspection ? 

Colonel Rattinc. The Office of the Chief of Engineers makes the 
inspection through their Inspector General. As to their specific find- 
ings or recommendations, I do not have, sir, their report. 

The Chief of Engineers advised that the St. Louis office administra- 
tively reviews the operations of the Atlanta and Portland offices, a 
representatives of each office attends conferences every 2 months 
to discuss current problems and procedures and to simply requisition- 
ing and purchase procedures. The Munitions Board has directed 
that single-service purchase assignments be thoroughly implemented 
in accordance with standard formula. The revised procedure for 
lumber and allied products assignments was to be presented to the 
Munitions Board on May 18, 1953. Effort is directed toward simplify- 
ing the inspection procedure relating to lumber. This study proposed 
that all lumber will be inspected and certificated at point of origin 
and it is expected to be in operation by October 1953. 


CHANGES IN METHODS 


Mr. Forp. When was the last time that the Army and Navy Pur- 
chasing Agency had any change in its methods? If you do not have 
it, you can “supply it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Army-Navy Lumber Purchasing Agency was initiated immediately after 
World War II to purchase Army and Navy lumber requirements and replaced the 
Central Procurement Agency. Subsequently, Army and Navy Munitions Board 
Memorandum ANMB 411.1 dated March 20, 1947, determined that the Army would 
purchase lumber and allied prodrets for the armed services. The Secretary of 
the Army assigned that responsibility to the Corps of Engineers effective June 1 
1947, at which time the Army-Navy Lumber Purchasing Agency was disbanded. 
At the present time the Corps of Engineers organization. for the purchase of 
lumber and allied products consists of a central control office located at the 
District Engineer St. Louis District, Corps of Engineers, St. Louis, Mo., and 2 
field offices located as follows: 

Division Engineer, South Atlantic Division, Corps of Engineers, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
District Engineer, Portland District, Corps of Engineers, Portland, Oreg. 
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The Atlanta office purchases principally the eastern species of lumber; the 
Portland office, western species ; and the St. Louis office, hardwood and spec ialities 


in addition to coordinating the entire program. 
The Office, Chief of Engineers, administratively inspects the operation of its 


field offices once each year. 

Last major procurement changes for lumber and allied products were: 

Purchase responsibility for hardwoods transferred from Chicago procurement 
office to St. Louis district on October 1, 1952. 

Subprocurement offices at Raleigh, N. C., and Shreveport, La., closed on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. 

Last major requisitioning change for lumber and allied products was the trans- 
fer of purchase and requisitioning control of lumber from the Chief of Engineers 
to the St. Louis procurement office in 1949. Responsibilities of the St. Louis 
procurement office including lumber control were consolidated with the St. Louis 
district on October 1, 1950. 


USE OF APPROVED CUTTING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. May I ask, Colonel, whether that agency uses methods 
approved hy the Forest Service in their cutting operations or in the 
cutting operations under their control on Government reservations / 

Coionel Rawine. 1 am not fully familiar with their operations in 

e field. I do know the Chief of Engineers utilizes the inspection 
activities of the Western Pine Association, and I believe the Southeri 
Pine Association is assisting in the inspection. As to the cutting, | 
am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Sikes. I realize that is out of your field. 

i would like to ask at the proper time and with the proper witnesses 
before us that the clerk remind us of this conversation, because I want 
to ask some questions about procedures in the field. 

On one occasion some years ago I had some experience with that 
agency, and at that time they used no forestry approved methods for 
harvesting lumber. They simply authorized clean cutting of forest 
resources and apparently gave no thought to the future. 

Mr. Forp. From your statement, Colonel, would it be a fair assump- 
tion that if we go along in 1955 more or less as we are in 1954, we could 
assume a reduction in this subproject in the succeeding fiscal year / 

Colonel Raitinc. That is entirely a possibility. It would de “pend, 
of course, pupes the number of contracts which are closed out, out of 
prior- year funds. For example, if in 1955 the only active contracts 
would be ahaa which were placed in 1953 and 1954, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that a reduction in activity in this program would result. 


CATEGORIES IN WHICH PERSONNEL ARE ENGAGED 


Mr. Forp. In other words, under your setup you have certain per- 
sonnei who are administering contracts and certain personnel who are 
engaged in the other 2 activ ities, inspection and also in the delivery 
there § are 3 

Colonel Ths sae, There are two basic categories which we could 
break out here. Under contract sdemieasiontions, we have personnel 
engaged in awarding contracts and personnel engaged in contract 
administration. Then we have broken out inspection activity and re- 
lated that to delivery. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have three ‘ategories now where 
personnel are engaged ¢ 
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Colonel Rama. Actually two. Contract administration includes 
awarding contracts. 
Colonel Morcan. Inspection being more or less synonymous with 


] 


delivery. That is the criterion used. 
CONTRACT AWARDS 


Mr. Forp. Your workload in 1954 and 1953 on awards was less 
than it was in 1952 ¢ 

Colonel Ramine. Yes, sir 

Mr. Forp. And we are having more or less of a leveling off in 1954 
in your awards? 

Colonel Rartine. Yes, sir; that is correct. The awards made in 
1952 were slightly over $15 billion. In 1953 it is estimated at $9.3 
billion, and in 1954 $8.9 billion. Consequently our workload in 1955, 
of course, would depend upon the liquidation or completion of con- 
tracts placed in 1952 or 1951, because in 1953 we only had $9.3 bililon 
and estimate for 1954 $8.9 billion. For new contracts to be placed. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a breakdown percentagewise of how your 
personnel is distributed in the handling of our overall workload ? 

Colonel Ratirne. No, sir; I do not. 

Colonel Morcan. Page 381 breaks it down by contract administra- 
tion and inspection. 

Colonel Ramtrne. As T understood, your question was a breakdown 
of personnel within the contract administration activity. 

Mr. Forp. I meant it to coincide more or less with the information 
you have in the chart on page 381. 


REVIEW OF PURCHASING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Stxes. May I ask when the entire matter of the administra- 
tive organization of purchasing was last reviewed ? 

Colonel Ramune. Are you speaking about purchasing procedures 
within the office ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Ramine. During the past year the Secretary of the Army 
established inspectors, I think, to the number of slightly over 100, 
whose responsibility is to inspect procurement offices as to effici slency 
of operation, as compliance with regulations and procedures, and 
that is done on a continuing basis. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell us some of the results? What improve- 
ments, if any, have resulted from their work ? 

Colonel Rartine. The improvements resulting from the inspectors 
general have been, in general, the better organization of the office 
procedures as to compliance with the established procedures; there 
have been inspections and improvements in the use of standard con- 
tract clauses; there have been results in the simplification of filing 
systems within the procurement offices; there have been improve- 
ments in the completion of documentation of the procurement activi- 
ties within the procurement offices 

Mr. Srxes. Actually, from a study of your exhibit 13, it might be 
deduced that you are not now operating as efficiently and will not 
operate as efficiently in fiscal year 1954 as you have operated previously. 

Colonel Raminc. The use of the value of contracts administered is 
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influenced by the activity under a particular contract. For example, 
in fiscal year 1953 the value of a new procurement placed, which is one 
major element in the activity, was 39 percent of the value of con 
tracts being administered during the year. This is comparable to a 
fiscal 1954 activity of 43 percent. In other words, in fiscal year 1954 
there is a greater percentage of new awards than there is in the figure 
in fiseal 1953. Likewise, on deliveries in fiscal year 1953 there will be 
almost $24 billion of open contracts; there will be a value of 54 percent 
representing deliveries. In other words, the activity under deliveries, 
of course, is influenced by the number of invoices handled in the 
office, as one particular activity. In fiscal year 1954 the deliveries 
will be 69 percent of the value of contracts being administered. Con- 
sequently the activity figure in fiscal year 1954 1s increased over 1953 
both in new awards as well as in the activity resulting from deliveries. 

Mr. Sr«es. Under exhibit 13, you show a reduction in the number 
of contracts administered per individual engaged in administration. 
Could you reduce the number of individuals and ‘still operate properly ¢ 

Colonel Rating. We feel that the estimate we have in here is nec 
essary to accomplish the job and the workload we estimate we will 
have to do in 1954. 


ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE AND APPAREL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Forp. If you will look on page 383 of the justifications, under 
the “Sources of reimbursement,” it shows for the Armed Services Tex 
tile and Apparel Procurement Agency no actual reimbursements in 
fiscal year 1952 or 1953, and we find a reimbursement of $1,890,000 in 
fiscal year 1954 as an estimate. 

Colonel Rarupone. We are the executive agent now for that opera- 
tion, and we pay one-third of itas a division. This figure of $1,890,000 
represents the Air and Navy shares which will come to us as a re 
imbursement. 

Colonel Morean. That is right. 

Colonel Raruponr. We actually fund the entire cost in the direct 
appropriation charged to us, and subsequently receive reimbursement 
from the other agencies. 

In preceding years what was the situation ¢ 

Colonel Morcan. I believe each one budgeted for their own. 

Colonel Rating. This agency was established during this current 
fiscal year. 

Colonel Morcan. The new agency. 

Colonel Ramine. And during the fiscal year 1954 each military de- 
partment will fund for the money required to support its operation 
inthat activity. In other words, the cost of operation is divided among 
the three military departments. 

Colonel Ratrrone. I believe that is correct. This is really a split 
funding of the ASTAPA, as we call it; whereas in 1954 we will fund 
the entire thing as an Army activity. But two-thirds of this is 7: 
imbursed to us from the Air and Navy. 

The obligations represented on this page are not included in the 
direct obligations; they are reimbursable and are in addition to the 
direct obligations. 

Mr. Forp. What is the figure for the Army under this particular 
program for fiscal year 1954? 

















Colonel Raitine. For the ASTAPA? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Ramine. I do not have that separate breakdown. Our 
budget estimate includes only the Army portion. 

General Coraiazier. We can break that out for you, however. 

Mr. Forn. It is my understanding it is not quite a third. 

General Honnen. Seven-sixteenths is the Army’s share. 

Mr. Forp. We have been given information that the Navy’s share 
or assessment was increased from $200,000 to $800,000, whic h would 
indicate, on the basis of this proposed reimbursement for fiscal year 
1954, that the Air Force is charged with about $1,090,000. 

Colonel Rarnrone. The Marines, I believe, show a one-sixteenth 
charge, as I remember General Marshall’s testimony. 

Mr. Forp. In the past, the Army has paid only its proportionate 
share, but the method has been handled differently ? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. It was not a joint agency before. 

Colonel Rating. It was activated as a joint agency in October 1952. 


ESTIMATED COST OF AGENCY 
Mr. Forp. Could you furnish for the record the Army’s share of 
the cost for the agency ? 


( ‘olonel MorGan. Yes. 


Estimated costs for operation of ASTAPA for fiscal year 1954 


Army portion ‘ ‘ é prennoyys eer , _..... $1, 470, 000 
Reimbursements from. other milits ry departments hidanes 1, 890, 000 
Total for the joint agency_ peel oe > 3, 360, 000 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture as of the latest date you 
have for this subproject ? 

Colonel Morgan. Through April for this project 10 months, we had 
obligated 78.9 percent of the available funds or $113.9 million. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate you will have any unexpended balance 
at the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Morean. No, sir. Through April, we are just about at the 
level of the normal monthly rate. 


SUBSISTENCE STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Miiier. Mr. Ford tells me you had some discussion about pro- 
curement of caned goods in this project, and I come from an area 
where we have a good deal of discussion about the Army’s and other 
services’ requirements. I would just like to say I hope some unifica- 

tion can be adopted in that program so that there will not be an over- 
inspection but an adequate inspection by one agency. It does not oc- 
cur to me that it is economical to have standards that are conflicting 
as between the services. In other words, if a product is good for the 
marines, it also ought to be good for a soldier and vice versa. And I 
would like to inquire how the program of standardization is working 
out with respect to commodities of that sort? Is an effort being made 
to unify the requirements? 
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Colonel Morean. Well, sir, I do not believe I can give you a direct 
answer on that, It perhaps has some significance with the first catalog 
we are getting out, uniform catalog, on subsistence items, which is a 
joint catalog for the three services. 

So far as standards are concerned, I do not have that information. 
I will be glad to provide it for you. 


INFORMATION ON SUBSISTENCE STANDARDIZATION 


All items of subsistence authorized for current procurement are contained in 
the Federal Supply Catalog on Subsistence (group 89 issued February 1953). As 
indicated in this catalog, each of these items is covered by only one procure- 
ment specification, either a Federal, JAN, or Military specification, or United 
States standards established by the Department of Agriculture. The needs of 
all the services are procured to these standard documents. 

Procurement and inspection of subsistence has been assigned to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and is delegated to the Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Except for less than 5 percent of the total procurements, which are procured 
locally for needs of ships in port, ete., contract administration of subsistence pro- 
curement rests with the Quartermaster General. Procurement inspection of sub- 
sistence is accomplished by one of the following activities dependent upon the 
type of commodity : 

The Quartermaster Inspection Service Command 


The Veterinary Corps | : . 
1 - > : ré »re >§ > é srmaster Gener: 
The Department of Agriculture | at the request of the Quartermaster General 


PROCUREMENT OF FROZEN POULTRY 


Mr. Mutter. I was advised a year or so ago as to difficulties that 
some of our processors were having with ert to frozen poultry, 
which, while not canned goods, is along a similar line. At that time, 
as I was informed, the Army and the Navy were procuring frozen 
chickens, but they had to be handled in different ways because of the 
ground rules that were in effect. Now, it occurs to me that that is not 
only uneconomical from the standpoint of the services, but it is also 
quite a bit of trouble to the producers, which in turn adds to the cost 
of procurement. If there is any reason why a frozen chicken should 
be stored one way for the Navy and another for the Army, it does 
not occur to me. I think it is a field that would benefit everybody 
if simplified. 


INSPECTION TECH NICALITIES 


Similarly, I had an instance called to my attention where the Army 
refused canned fish from a factory from which it had received many, 
many cases, and then turned down an order because the inspection 
at the plant did not fit the requirements that the inspector said should 
obtain, and the goods having already been manufactured were turned 
down, although they had passed all of the necessary tests for the 
quality and the sanitary condition of the particular pack. Just 
because thye had been packed in a plant that had not been set up as 
the veterinarian who made the inspection said was proper, the ship- 
ment was refused, and other goods had to be bought at higher prices 
because they had turned down this shipment, as it were, ex post facto. 

Now, it seems to me those technicalities are hampering economy. 
If the goods are acceptable in themselves, the fact that there may 
have been a better way of running the factory does not seem to be too 
relevant. I can understand why they might refuse to give further 
orders unless the condition was remedied, because there is always a 
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chance of contamination, but here the goods were turned down not 
because there was anything wrong but because they did not like the 
setup of the plant in which they were turned out. It seems to me, 
since we need to economize in every way, that technicalities of that 
sort should be held to the minimum, 


NUMBER OF PROCUREMENT OFFICES AND MARKET CENTERS 


Mr. Forp. On page 374 of the justifications, it indicates there will 
be 83 procurement offices and market centers located in various parts 
of the United States and procurement office operations in overseas 
commands. On page 376 of the justifications, it shows under “Work- 
load data” in the first paragraph the number of procurement offices 
and market centers as 111. 

Colonel Ramine. The 83 are located in the United States only and 
the 28 are located overseas, which makes a total of 111. The 83 
applies to the United States only. 

Mr. Forp. In the ones overseas, do you use both Americans and 
foreigners for the operation ? 

Colonel Rarine. Yes, sir. It is a combination of the two. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL OVERSEAS AND WITHIN CONTINENTAL LIMITS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have a breakdown of the personnel showing the 
distribution overseas and within the continental limits? 

Colonel Ratine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply that now or for the record? 

Colonel Ramrnc. The overseas personnel for fiscal year 1954 would 
be 1,380 man-years. For the technical services, it would be 28,020 
man-years. That would be in the United States technical services. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with 1953 

Colonel Ratmre. For 1953, it is 1,555 man- years overseas, which 
would be a reduction of 175 in 1954. The domestic figure in fiscal 
year 1953 will be 28,582. Likewise, fiscal 1954 would be a reduction of | 
almost 600. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your overseas personnel are Ameri- 
cans and what percentage are local nationals? 

Colonel Morean. We do not have a breakdown for that with us 
now, sir. 












SERVICES PERFORMED WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. Mier. On page 378 of the justifications, paragraph 2, states: 

It is estimated that 20 percent of the budget estimates would be applicable to 
the cost of these common services, which are performed without reimbursement 
under the single service procurement assignment agreements. 
That is 20 percent of this $137 million figure? 

Colonel Rarirne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And there is no reimbursement for it? 

Colonel Rariine. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. Does the Army get any services free of charge from 
either the Navy or the Air Force comparable to this? 
Colonel Rattrna. I have no estimate as to the dollar compensation. 
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The Navy, for example, has single service procurement for all ma- 
terial handling equipment; the Air Force buys certain items of air- 
borne equipment which the Army uses. 

Mr. Mutzer. But, in all probability, neither one of those is as large 
an item as 20 percent of this $137 million ? 

Colonel Rarmrne. I would feel not, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
Colonel. 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, before we present the next pro- 
gram in this appropriation, I was a bit concerned yesterday that the 
committee perhaps got the wrong idea of the money spent for music, 
for bands, particularly the nationally famous band, the Army Band, 
and I caused a restudy of that to be made last night, and I would like 
to rerder a short report on the real condition in sheet music. 

General Core azrer. Would you rather this be on the record now, 
or may we correct the testimony already presented ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not correct the testimony ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Trurspay, May 28, 1953. 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, ACTING CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

COL. JOHN T. GOODLEY, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION (TRAFFIC) 

JOSEPH MINDELL, CHIEF, FISCAL DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

COL. J. V. RATHBONE, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
SECTION, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Forp. We will now proceed to take up activity 2100, “Trans- 
portation services.” 

General Honnen, will you introduce the next witness? 

General Honnen. This presents ition on program 2100 in M. & O. 
will be made by Gen. Paul F. Yount, Acting Chief of Transportation, 
who is program director for the program. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Yount. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
activity provides for commercial freight movements, ocean trans- 
portation of materiel, certain other contractual transportation serv- 
ices, and the operation of ports and other transportation facilities. A 
total of $892 million will be required for this activity in fiscal year 
1954 which compares with $679.5 million requested in the Truman 
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budget. The increase in the estimate is to provide necessary trans- 
portation support for continued hostilities in Korea. Of this total 
23.1 percent is for inland transportation by commercial means; 52.8 
percent is for ocean transportation ; 3.6 percent is for rental and lease 
of tr ansporti ition equipment and contractual transportation services 
and 20.5 percent is for operation of ports and other transportation fa- 
cilities. It will be noted that a deficiency of $29.2 million is indicated 
for the fiscal year 1953. This represents the difference between the 
funds made available to date and the most recently developed require- 
ments for the year. Based on a comparison of requirements, the fiscal 
year 1954 estimate is $1.4 million over the prior year. This increase 
is due to additional support for Korea and to price and wage increases 
effective during fiscal year 1953. 

The Department of the Army provides for the movement of ma- 
teriel in the quantities necessary to support its essential worldwide 
military activities and programs. 

Workload requirements have been developed by the shipping serv- 
ices and have been reviewed and adjusted in my office. There are a 
number of factors which have been considered in the development and 
review of requirements. Some of these are the overall Army supply 
program; planned strength and deployment of forces; past ex- 
perience and current trends; budgetary assumptions; and special pro- 
grams requiring transportation support. 

In addition to providing for the support of Army activities, there 
are included in these estimates certain support services for the United 
States Air Force approximating $75 million and the United States 
Navy approximating $18 million. For example, the Army supply 
services store and ship many items of supply for the Air Force. Asa 
result, the Army finances the transportation cost of such shipments as 
a common service. In addition, the Army has responsibility for 
furnishing certain petroleum products in the Far East and ae 
and as a result pays for transportation costs of bulk petroleum for the 
Navy. This estimate has provided for these support responsibilities. 

The rates established for the movement of materiel are fixed, in 
general, by the transportation industry. The department of the 
Army has no control over the establishment of such rates. However, 
we do influence the costs to the Army through negotiations with car- 
riers for favorable rates, the exercise of transit privileges, the routing 
of shipments, and other traffic management activities. 

I would like to cite a few examples of recent accomplishment in this 
area which have resulted in reductions to the overall transportation 
bill of the Army: 

For the calendar year 1952 it is estimated that a minimum reduction 
of $19.7 million has resulted from rate adjustment cases closed in favor 
of the Department of the Army. 

A reduction of about $11.7 million has been realized during 1952 
through the exercise of management control over transit privileges. 

Probably the most important means by which we influence transpor- 
tation costs is through the selection of routings based on the lowest 
overall landed cost from or igin to destination, consistent with timely 
logistical support. Through the improvement of our procedures and 
by the extension of decentralized movements contro] to the various 
supply control points we expect to realize greater economies. 
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These are some of the examples of economies accomplished through 
sound traffic management practices by the Army. Although traffic 
management activities have been in effect for many years, more and 
more stress is being placed on a wider application of such practices. 

These estimates have been based on approved programs and policies 
of the Department of Defense. They have been keyed to and are con- 
sistent with the overall Army program. In general, they are based 
on the workload to be accomplished and relatively fixed unit costs 
over which the Army has little control. 

This activity is set forth in the estimates under four separate pro}- 
ects commencing on page 719 of the estimate which you have before 
you. I am prepared to discuss each project separately, and furnish 
additional details by project if you so desire. 

Mr. Forp. At this point we should insert in the record the chart on 
page 719 of the justi vations. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Direct obligations by project and subproject (revised) 
iar i ; , | 
Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


| Actual fiseal 
year 1952 
| 


Number and project and subproject 


2110 Commercial line-haul transportation $254, 323,353 | $205, 470,000 | $206, 736, 000 
212) Military Sea Transport Service | 888, 032, 019 441, 065, 000 470, 517, 000 
2130 Rental and lease of transportation equipment and con- 
tractual transportation services _ - 31, 599, 087 32, 685, 000 32, 600, 000 
2140 Operation of ports and other transportation facilities 178, 033, 810 182, 134, 000 182, 147, 000 
Total direct obligations 851, 988, 269 | | 861, 354, 000 892, 000, 000 


1 Represents limitation based on funds made available. Requirements for fiscal year 1953 total $890,608,000 
on a comparable basis. 


REDUCTION THROUGH MANAGEMENT CONTROL OVER TRANSIT PRIVILEGES 


Mr. Forp. In your statement, General, I was interested in the re- 
mark that a reduction of about $11.7 million had been achieved 
during the fiscal year 1952 through the exercise of management control 
over transit privileges. What do you mean ¢ 

General Yount. The biggest part of that has to do with ammu- 
nition—goods manufactured, for instance, in the Middle West, moving 
to the west coast, stopped off in transit in a depot and then move 
on to the west coast for export on the basis of a through rate. So in 
our final movement from the point of storage to the west coast port 
of export, instead of paying the normal rate from storage point to 
port of export, we merely pay the remaining balance of the through 
rate, 

Just for the purpose of illustration, we will say the rate is $2 a 
hundred weight to the point of storage and $1 from the point of storage 
to the port. It might be $2.25, we will say, from the point of manu- 
facture direct to the port. In that case we would only pay 25 cents 
when we move from storage point to the port, it being a continuation, 
in a 2-year period, of its movement and the stop being only for the 
purpose of storage in transit. 

Mr. Forp. How do you accomplish that / 
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General Younr. By negotiation with the carriers, we have obtained 
the transit privilege on ammunition. We have had it on commodities 
in the past, but never before have we been able to negotiate one on 
ammunition until last year. 


RATES ON AMMUNITION 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation with respect to rates on ammu- 
nition? Does the Government pay a substantial premium for the 
shipment of explosives 

General Yount. I would not say we pay a premium. It is a rela- 
tively high rate. Numerically, it is 65 percent of first class. 

Mr. Forp. By “first class,” what do you mean? 

General Younr. That is getting into the rate structure by classifi- 
cation. First class is the highest rate and the basic rate which has 
heen negotiated with the carriers as a group is 65 percent of that rate. 

Mr. Minver. What would be an example of something that was 
shipped at 100 percent of the first-class rate? 

Colonel Gooptey. An example of a commodity that might be shipped 
at 100 percent ? 

Mr. Mruuer. Yes. 

Colonel Gooptey. Household goods might be one example. That 
has a 100-percent rate. The first-class rate would be 100 percent. 
Then there are commodities which might be rated 2 or 3 times a 
certain percent or might be a fraction of 100 based on the type of 
commodity you are shipping and the weight you get in the car, the 
value, the density, and so forth. 

Mr. Mitrer. From the hazard of handling point of view, it would 
seem to me ammunition would be about as costly a thing to ship as 
any bulk product. I was curious to know, if that rated 65 percent, 
what would rate 100 percent or over. 

Colonel Gooptry. Typewriters, I think, will run about 125 percent. 

Mr. Mruuier. That would be because they are subject to damage 
and loss? 

General Yount. And also the weight you get in the car. In the 
case of ammunition, of course, you have an ideal condition from the 
density standpoint, because vou are able to load cars, almost without 
exception, to the weight capacity. 





RELATION SHIP 





WITH ICC IN NEGOTIATING RATES 








Mr. Forp. Are the rates set on ammunition, say, determined by the 
ICC, or can you make direct negotiations with the carriers? 

General Yount. We can make direct negotiations with the car- 
riers. If we do not come to an agreement or we feel the rate we 
finally negotiate is such that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would rule it was unreasonable, then we would appeal to the 
Commission. 














Mr. Forv. And the Commission can come in and make a revision 
which is not subject to appeal? In other words, if the Commision 
makes a final determination 

General Yount. It could still go to the courts, even though it is 
a Commission decision. 

Mr. Forpv. How frequently do you try to negotiate these rates with 
the carriers ¢ 

General Yount. We handle literally hundreds of rates. 

Colonel Gooptry. It will average somewhere around 150 to 250 a 
month that we negotiate with the carriers. 

General Yount. Many of those will be rates for a specific movement 
between specific installations on a commodity which would normally 
moye on class rates and not commodity rates, because generally speak- 
ing the commodity rates will be lower and there being no prevailing 
commodity rate between these two stations and it being a movement 
which has not been in being in the past—for instance, the movement 
of coal or a change of fuel at the installation or something of that sort 
or a change of the supply point to a certain installation for a com- 
modity—there being no commodity rate prevailing, we would go in 
and negotiate with the carriers and attempt to stay away from the 
class rates and get a commodity rate which is more advantageous and 
get a tariff published which will cover our particular need. 





SAFETY RATE IN TRANSPORTING AMMUNITION 


Mr. Forp, You really have relatively few accidents in the shipment 
of ammunition; do you not? 

General Yount. I think I should knock on wood on that one. That 
is true. 

Mr. Forp. The only one I can recall that reached any proportions 
was the one recently down in Illinois. 

General Yount. That is right. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has very, very excellent “safety rules, and they also follow them 
up both with regard to the railroads and with regard to trucks. And, 
of course, in the ports, in outloading the ships, we have the Coast 
Guard regulations. And our rules are at least as stringent as the 
rules of the normal Government agencies which supervise that. Gen- 
erally speaking, we have been more stringent in our system of rules 
than the regulatory bodies require. 

Mr. Forp. If you have such a good safety record, why are the 
rates so high ? 

General Yount. Again it comes back to the fact it is the best rate 
we are able to negotiate. We are presently in the process of prepar- 
ing a new case for a complete reopening of the ammunition rate, be- 
cause we have this background of experience into which the hazard 
has not materialized. So we are going to reopen the entire am- 
munition thing in an attempt to secure lower rates. 
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COMPARATIVE RATES FOR OTHER COMMODITIES 


General Yount. Mr. Mindell has some figures which might be of 
interest to the committee. 

On subsistence, canned good, and so forth, our average cost is 2.3 
cents per ton-mile, whereas on ammunition the cost is 5.5 cents per 
ton-mile, and our overall average is 4.2 cents per ton-mile. 

Mr. Forp. How does the chart you are reading from compare with 
last year? Do you have any comparative figures for the last several 
years ¢ 

General Yount. We are up in our cost about 2 percent per ton-mile 
over last year. The average national rate has gone up about 13 per- 
cent in the last year, so that we feel, to a large extent the difference in 
the spread as a result of rate negotiation, and we feel that our estirhate 
is a perfectly sound one, one which is based upon our experience. 

Mr. Mrizer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE 





IN RATES 


Mr. Minpeu. Since about 1946 there have been progressive rate 
increases granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission that would 
increase the rates close to 70 percent over what they were at the end of 
World War II. Although we continue to negotiate for favorable 
rates, our cost increase, of course, is caused to a large degree by the 
continuing increases which have been granted to the rail carriers. 

Mr. Miter. In the time that the general rates thave risen 70 per- 
cent, what do your experience figures show in that same period / 
What percentage would you say that the Army cost has risen in that 
period of time / 

Mr. Mrnpvett. I do not have the exact figures on that here. How- 
ever, as I recall, our average cost per ton around 1946 was about $16 a 
ton for shipment, and now it is up to around $27 a ton. 

There are more things involved in those increases than just the 
average per-ton cost. There are changes in the quantities of commod- 
ities, a shift in volume among the types of commodities being shipped, 
and there are changes in the average length of haul, and so forth, so 
that it would be rather difficult to ascertain exactly what the overall 
effect of all of these increases has been, except on a general basis. 

Mr. Minter. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Mitier. That comparison can be supplied later for the record ? 
Mr. Mrnpvet.. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


iverage, countrywide effect of freight rate increases authorized by ICC, percent over 
June 30, 1946 


Percent increase over 


| Effective date | Rates in 








Date of report | of freight rate | ICC docket No. a effect im- 
} increase 30, 1946 mediately 
(cumu- pasar to 
lative Increase 
shown 
= . womediealiihis 
ine 20, 1946 July 1,1946 | Ex parte No. 148! | 6.5 6.5 
Ex parte No. 1622 
ec. 5, 1946 | Jan. 41,1947 | Ex parte No. 148! 17.6 10. 4 
| Ex parte No. 1622 
6, 1947 Oct. 13,1947 | Ex parte No. 1668 28. 1 y 
ec, 29, 1947 Jan. 65,1948 | Ex parte No. 166 37. 8 7.6 
pr. 13, 1948 May 6,1948 | Ex parte No. 166 2.8 3. 6 
ily 27, 1948 Aug. 21,1948 | Ex parte No. 166 4.2 1.0 
ec. 29, 1948 Jan. 11,1949 | Ex parte No. 1684 51.7 5.2 
Aug. 2, 1949 Sept. 1,1949 | Ex parte No. 168 3 3.7 
Mar. 12, 1951 | Apr. 4,1951 | Ex parte No. 1755 61.1 2.4 
Aug. 2, 1951 Aug. 28,1951 Ex parte No. 175 67.6 4.0 
Apr. 11, 1952 Ex parte No. 1756 78.9 6.8 











Increased rates, fares, and charges, 1942. 

Increased rates, fares, and charges, 1946. 

Increased freight rates, 1947. 

Increased freight rates, 1948. 

Increased freight rates, 1951. 
* The inerease which is to be applied to freight charges in the form of surcharges are effective on 15 days’ 
tice except with respect te grain and its products which will become effective on 30 days’ notice. Au- 
hority for increase expires February 28, 1954, unless modified or terminated prior to that date. 


Army distribution freight moved to continental United States, fiscal year 1947-54 


{Note.—All Air Force traffic is exe!uded] 


Percent in- 
‘os > ‘ "TEA ep » | verave he 
Cost per ton-| crease over | Gost per ton Average haul] 


mile ! | fiseal year in miles 
| 1947 | 

; | | 

Fiscal year | 
1047 $0. 027 | 0 $17. 25 635 
1948 . 032 18.5 21. 00 650 
1949 . 038 | 33.3 24. 75 650 
1950 . 041 51.9 25. 00 620 
1951 2 2.045 66. 7 2 38. 00 2240 
1952 . 044 63.0 29. 00 660 
1953 3 . . 045 66. 7 28. 00 610 
1954 4 - 045 | 66. 7 28. 00 610 


The average ton-mile cost is determined by the average length of haul, types of commodities moved, 
ind rates applicable to such commodities. 
2 This fiseal year reflects the extraordinary movement of ammunition, explosives, etc., due to Korea 
hostilities, with resulting longer hauls and higher costs. 
Estimate based upon 10 months, actual date to date. 
4 Estimated. 


Note.—Through traffic management, the Army is constantly endeavoring to reduce the length of haul 
ind to have rates established on military traffic which are comparable to those available to industry on the 
same or similar traffic. 
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Comparative schedule of freight rates by year 


| 


| | Percent in- 
Cost per ton-| crease over . ‘ ,, | Average haul 
mile | fiscal year | COSt Per ton |“ in miles 
1947 
Fiseal vear 

1947 $0, 027 0 17. 25 635 
1948 ok 0382 18.5 21.00 650 
1949 038 33.3 24.75 650 
1950 041 51.9 25. 00 620 
1951 t__. 045 66.7 1 38. 00 1 840 
1952 044 63.0 29. 00 660 
1943 2 045 66.7 28. 00 610 
1954 3 045 66.7 28. 00 610 


! This fiscal year reflects the extraordinary movement of ammunition, explosives, etc., due to Korea hos- 
tilities, with resulting longer hauls and higher costs 

2? Estimate based upon 10 months actual data to date. 

# Estimated. 


INCREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget estimate submitted in Jan- 
uary for 1954? 

General Yount. It was $679.5 million, but that included nothing 
for the funding of the Korean war. 

Mr. Forp. That is the next question. What is the explanation for 
the increase from that figure to the $892 million figure ? 

General Yount. The increase is predicated upon a change in budg- 
etary planning, which takes into account the Korean war. 

The actual impact of that has been to increase the commercial land 
haul transportation by 1.2 million short tons and $5.5 million, and to 
increase ocean movement for troop support, dry cargo and bulk petro- 
leum by 7.9 million tons. In other words, program 2120, Military Sea 
Transport Service, has gone up 7.9 million tons of cargo, and $124.2 
million. It has gone up 2.7 million tons in POL, and $33, 3 million, 
contractual transportation services in the Far East $20.3 million, and 
port operations have increased 16.9 million tons in cargo, and $29.2 
million. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any changes in this budget estimate from the 
figures which were submitted in January, other than the Korean war 
costs ? 

Mr. Mrnneuz. Yes; we did take into account the reduction in the 
overall strength of the Army, and we did allow credit for that in re- 
duced transportation for the overall strength of the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. How much ? 

Mr. Mrnpetw. I believe it was about $28 million, Mr. Sikes. I am 
not certain. I would like to confirm that for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes; and when you do please give me the actual figures 
submitted for the January 9 budget, and your actual figures for the 
present budget other than for the Korean war items. 

Mr. Mrxpeut. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Program 2100, transportation services 


Budget, Jan. 9, 1953_- sii ee 
Less allowance for decrease in size of Army_____-- aetieed _.... —26, 530, 000 
Plus increase for continuation of hostilities___.___...__- craic _ +239, 012, 000 


RE Re inte ween ein iced 892, 000, 000 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of your obligations of the last date 
that you have them? 

General Yount. We are overobligated, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You are overobligated ¢ 

General Yount. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

That is why we say here that while the actual amount of money 
we have been allocated to date is $861 million in this account, our 
total obligations will exceed $890 million, and as of the moment we 
are overobligated. We estimate that our total deficiency will be 
$29.2 million. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Ratuwone. I mentioned earlier when we were talking on 
the appropriation level that we anticipated a change in the amount 
of unobligated balances for the appropriation. There is not sufficient 
money spread in 1953 in our present availability to cover our expected 
obligations, and that there will be changes. 

When General Yount says that he is overobligated, I believe he 
means that he is operating at a rate at the present time which will 
result in an overobligation if he does not receive more money for his 
agency. 

Mr. Forp. How does he get more money to his agency ? 

Colonel Rarnpone. We will get it by reapportionment and repro- 
graming, by bringing all the reserves together that we can find. This 
2100 program is not overobligated as a program. The total obliga- 
tions are $776 million as of April 30, against a dollar availability of 
$882 million. 

Mr. Forp. It is a matter of allocation ? 

Colonel Rarusone. That is cerrect ; at the present rate of obligation, 
he would be out of money during June. 

Mr. Mrnpeii. On a comparative basis, with the estimates set up 
here we have obligated $699.5 million as of the end of March. 

Mr. Forp. $699 million ? 

Mr. Minpve.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And at that same rate, if projected to the end of the year, 
it would take you over $861 million plus? 

Mr. Mrnpve.u. Yes, sir. We figure that including reimbursements 
we will obligate about $902 million on a comparative basis, and we 
will obligate 890 million on a direct-obligation basis. 

Mr. Forp. That brings up the point that last year at the time this 
budget was presented you did not fund for the Korean war continu- 
ing for a 12-month period, and yet for this project you did not come 
in and ask for a supplemental in January. 

Colonel Rarupone. $125 million, Mr. Chairman, of the 1952-53 
supplemental was added to the amount appropriated in this program 
which, in effect, gave a supplemental of cash of $125 million during 
1953. 

Mr. Forp. I see. Even though a presentation was not made for 
a supplemental a transfer authority was used for that purpose? 

Colonel Raruwoner. That was in connection with the $618 million 
supplemental of the 29th or 30th of June. 

31451—53—pt. 150 
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General Honnen. We also supported Korea by effecting savings 
in other programs to throw into this 2100 program. The reprogram- 
ing amounted to approximately $135 million. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any questions? 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Miiier. General Yount, in your statement on page 1 you speak 
of the 1954 estimate as being $1.4 million over the prior year, and 
you state— 

This increase is due to additional support for Korea and to price and wage 
increases effective during fiscal year 1953. 

How would you break that down? How much is due to the in- 
crease in wages and prices, and how much of that figure would be 
attributable to the budgeting for Korea? 

General Yount. Can you answer that, Mr. Mindell ? 

Mr. Minpeu. I am sorry, sir, I do not have the breakdown between 
the two. The big increase on account of Korea is in connection with 
shipping additional supplies for the equipping of the ROK divisions. 

Mr. Miter. The Korean angle was not budgeted for at all in the 
last budget, was it? 

Mr. Minpetx. You mean last year or in the January budget, sir? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, it was not in either one, was it? 

Mr. Minpvetu. That is correct, sir. 

There have been some wage increases during the year that were 
reflected in this budget. We had an increase in stevedoring costs. 
We have had some ungraded wage increases. However, the total 
dollar effect in the budget I do not have the specific figure on at this 
time. 

Mr. Mixxer. I was curious to know whether that increase in prices 
and wage rates was a substantial part of the increase, or whietlier it 
was mostly attributable to the fact that you are budgeting now for 
Korea. 

Mr. Minpetv. It is mostly attributable to the latter, sir. 

General Younr. And specifically for the equipping of the addi- 
tional ROK divisions, sir. The comparison we are making is between 
the actual expenditures for 1953 and those which are projected for 
1954. 

Mr. Miuuer. The actual rather than the budgetary ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixxer. I see. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 


STEVEDORING CONTRACTS—RACKETEERING 


Mr. Mirier. In connection with this general topic, what, if any- 
thing, has the Army done with respect to combating the stevedoring 
rackets that we read about in the papers? Has the Army been held 
up in its costs in connection with these alleged rackets? 

General Yount. Our stevedoring contract is bid and let on a com- 
modity-tonnage basis. 

As the contractor bids, it is for a unit price per ton of goods han- 
dled, and our unit costs are, I think, without exception, lower than 
anyone else has on the waterfront. 
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Now, the actual labor-management relationship, of course, is be- 
tween the contractor and the union; and, as far as any specific element 

iffecting this price is concerned, it would be very difficult to say 
exactly all of the details in the management-labor relationship. 

Mr. Stxrs. Do the same stevedores who handle your goods handle 
ommercial goods ¢ 

General Yount. Yes, sir; that is right. It is done on an annual 
iward basis. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have the pilferage losses that the commercial 

irms complain of 

General Yount. No, sir; we do not. Mr. Conroy, who was up i 
New York handling that when I was port commander there said the 
({rmy bases are the one bright spot in the port of New York in that 
respect, 

Mr. Foro. Who is Mr. Conroy ? 

General Yount. He isa former FBI man who was hired by the em- 
ployers association up there to head up an attempt to break that busi- 
ness up. That was about in 1948, as I recall. 

Mr. Mititer. The Army has not been victimized by hijacking? 

General Yount. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Miter. Or sabotage ? 

General Yount. No, sir; and these stevedoring contracts are very 
carefully analyzed by our own people. They are negotiated contracts, 
not let by on formal bidding. Based upon our experience, which is, 
of course, very extensive over a long period of years, and based upon 
the actual use of man-hours and upon our knowledge of the insurance 
cost which must necessarily be available to us in the negotiating, all of 
those things are such that I think we can say that we are not being 
victimized in the Army bases or in any of the areas 

Mr. Forp. How can you show that to us on the record, for example ? 
We do not dispute you on it. Can you show us one of your contracts 
and the results of it and then lay alongside of it one of the others / 

General Yount. Yes, sir; we could actually show you that one of 
the contracting officers, one of our men, measures the reasonaoleness of 
the contractor’s bid. On each contract there is a requirement for so 
many man-hours that we must have to get this work done, and the pre- 
vailing rate for that work, based upon the result of collective bargain- 
ing, is so much. 

‘Also, the insurance costs of the State of New York are such-and- 
such a percentage for this particular contractor, and that is again 
based upon the extent of our experience in the past, and so forth, so 
that we have a breakdown of that, and it is extremely important in 
our extra labor element because in each stevedoring contract there is 
an extra labor element in which we arrive at what represents their 
compensation for the hiring of labor where we cannot specify it as 
relating to a specific commodity which is handled under the contract. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be helpful to just have some analysis 
put in the record at this point which would give us something to talk 
about in case someone says, “Maybe the Army is being victimized.” 

General Yount. I am sure that we can work up something along 
that line, Mr. Chairman. 

General HonneEN. This is a question which you presented 2 months 
ago, and I thought while we had General Yount here we could de- 
velop it. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST WATERFRONT RACKETEERING 


Mr. Forp. In other words, we are not being hijacked by some of 
these practices which seem to prevail, from all of the evidence that we 
have, on the waterfront in New York City ? 

General Yount. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And you are going to present for the record evidence to 
that effect ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ARMY STEVEDORE CONTRACTING PROCEDURE: PROTECTION AGAINST WATERFRONT 
RACKETEERING 


1. This is a statement of the procedures used by the Army in contracting for 
stevedoring and related waterfront services to protect the Government against 
the waterfront racketeering practices disclosed by the investigation of the New 
York Crime Commission. Such investigation disclosed such racketeering prac 
tices as payroll padding, kickbacks, loafing on the job, pilferage of cargo, extor 
tion, and the making of gifts to union officials and politicians by waterfront 
employers. This statement has particular reference to the Army procedures at 
New York. 

2. The Army uses a commodity-rate type of contract for stevedoring services 
in which the contractor is paid fixed rates per ton for various classes of com- 
modities loaded onto or discharged from vessels. These fixed rates per ton, 
called commodity rates, are paid regardless of how much or how little labor the 
contractor uses in performance of the services, and this gives the contractor a 
strong incentive to be efficient in his utilization of labor. The existence of pay- 
roll padding, kickbacks, or loafing on the job would not affect the amount of 
commodity rate payments made by the Government, as such payments are based 
upon the amount of services performed without regard to the amount of labor 
used or the contractor’s actual costs. 

3. In addition to the commodity rates, stevedoring contracts provide for the 
following payments on a man-hour basis: 

(a) Overtime differential.—The commodity rates are based on straight-time 
rates of wages, and when the contractor is requested to perform services dur 
ing overtime hours he is paid, in addition to the commodity rates, an overtime 
differential based upon the difference between straight-time and overtime wage 
rates. 

(b) Detentions.—The contractor is compensated on a nonprofit detention rate 
basis for the standby time of longshoremen arising from causes beyond the con- 
trol and without the fault or negligence of the contractor. 

(c) Travel time.—The contractor is compensated on a nonprofit basis for travel 
time of men when he is required to perform services at locations where travel 
time is required to be paid to longshoremen under applicable labor agreements. 

(d) Eetra labor.—Commodity rates cover only the normal services involved 
in loading and discharging cargo, and when the contractor is requested to per- 
form any additional services he is compensated therefor on an extra labor basis. 
Among the more common extra labor services not included in the commodity rate 
are cleaning the vessel's holds and decks; handling excess dunnage and debris; 
handling mail and baggage; rehandling, removing, or shifting cargo; and han- 
dling ship’s stores. Also, when, due to unusual vessel, dock, or cargo conditions 
the contracting officer determines that it would work a hardship on the con- 
tractor to load or discharge cargo on a commodity-rate basis, the contractor is 
compensated on an extra labor basis in lieu of the commodity-rate basis for load- 
ing or discharging cargo under such conditions. 

4. A fixed-price contract (as is created by the commodity-rate provision) offers 
several advantages over other types of contracts. It places risks on the con- 
tractor in that the stipulated fixed prices for the particular services do not vary 
with the contractor’s actual costs; it facilitates contract administration both 
with respect to supervision and auditing; finally it gives the contractor an in- 
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entive to develop new techniques and use other means to minimize costs, and 
his will provide the Army with useful information as to a realistic cost at which 
ich work can be performed under future contracts. 
5. To this end the objective has been to include as much of the stevedoring serv 
es in the commodity rates as practicable and thereby reduce to a minimum the 
extra labor services which must be paid for on a man-hour basis. However, in 
rder to obtain closely priced commodity rates from which contingency allow- 
ances are excluded, it is necessary that the contractor be paid extra for per- 
forming abnormal services and performing services under abnormal conditions. 
rhe Transportation Corps is continuously studying means of defining services 
vhich it must procure in terms of a unit for which it can pay a fixed price, 
thereby reducing the amount of services for which it must pay on a man-hour 
basis. In order to have fixed prices for services, it is necessary to have an 
ccurate and detailed statement of services covered by the fixed price and a 
practical unit for measuring the services. The drafting and making of such a 
ontract requires a considerable amount of time, and one serious danger of 
attempting to establish a fixed price for miscellaneous, nondescript services is 
hat the fixed price may be grossly excessive due to th» fact that the performance 
of the services involves so many contingencies and the amount involved does not 
justify the making of detailed cost estimates. The result is that for miscel- 
ineous services of an unpredictible and nonrepetitive nature and in relatively 
small amounts, the Transportation Corps is forced to follow the customary com- 
mercial practice of procuring such services on a man-hour basis. 

6. As to services paid for on a man-hour basis, the following measures are fol- 
owed to protect the Government against payroll padding: 

(a) The extra labor rates are fixed rates per man-hour negotiated on the basis 
of the prevailing wage rates as set out in labor agreements with a percentage 
markup to cover payroll taxes, insurance, equipment furnished by the contrac- 

ir, supervision, administrative overhead, fringe benefits and profit. The over- 

me, detention, and travel-time rates are arrived at in a similar fashion, but 
include no allowance for profit. 

(b) No services are paid for on a man-hour basis except when specifically 
irdered by the Government, and when any services compensable on a man-hour 
basis are ordered a Government representative (militay or civil service) certifies 
as to the correctness of all payrolls used by the contractor in billing the Gov- 
‘rroment for such services. The Government representative who certifies the 
payroll keeps a record of the time when the man-hour rate operation starts, the 

umber of men involved, by classification of labor, and the time when the opera- 
tion stops, as a result of actual, physical check by a United States employee. 

7. The responsibility of the Army in procuring waterfront services is to pro- 

tect the interests of the Government rather than the interests of private indi- 
viduals. Such unsavory practices as kickbacks and extortions do not affect 
:mounts paid by the Government when services are procured on a fixed-price 
hasis. Transportation Corps stevedoring contractors are not reimbursed on the 
basis of their actual costs; hence the Army has no direct concern with gifts 
made by contractors to union officials and politicians. Presumably any such 
ifts would be included in the contractor’s overhead costs. Stevedoring con- 
tracts are placed by informal competitive bidding and award is made to the 
owest qualified bidder. Any firm which followed the practice of paying large 
vratuities would be at a disadvantage in obtaining a contract placed on the 
hasis of competitive bidding. The Army does make cost analyses for stevedoring 
rates and the cost breakdown includes an allowance for administrative over- 
head expressed as a percentage markup on the direct straight-time labor costs. 
The percentage allowance for administrative overhead gives consideration not 
only to the contractor’s overhead cost experience but also to what has been 
found to be the average for the industry. While conceivably a firm which makes 
a practice of paying improper gratuities could obtain a stevedoring contract from 
the Transportation Corps, it could do so only by offering to perform the services 
at a lower overall cost to the Government than any other qualified bidder. 

8. Contractors’ invoices are preaudited by the Transportation Corps prior to 
transmittal to the Finance Office for payment. Invoices for services furnished 
on a commodity-rate basis are verified against cargo manifests and contract 
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rates. Invoices for overtime, detention, travel, and extra labor, and services 
furnished on a man-hour rate, are verified against Government maintained time 
records and contract rates. Since under the form of contract used by the TC 
the amount of compensation earned by the contractor is not dependent upon his 
actual costs, there is no audit of the contractor’s costs in connection with the 
payments under the contract. However, audits are made of the contractor's 
costs, revenues, and profit experienced under the contract, as this information 
is useful in connection with future negotiations. In stevedoring, the measure 
of production is number of tons of a particular commodity handled per gang 
hour, and the unit of cost is cost per gang hour. The commodity rate for a 
particular commodity is arrived at by dividing the gang-hour:cost by the num- 
ber of tons handled per gang hour for that particular commodity as determined 
from past experience. The Army maintains records of production per gang hour 
Cost per gang hour is determined by totaling the wage rates of the men in a 
standard stevedoring gang, adding percentage markups for insurance, taxes, 
fringe benefits, gear, supervision, administrative overhead, and profit. These 
percentage markups are determined and periodically revised on the basis of in- 
formation obtained from audits of the contractor’s records as well as data ob 
tained from the Government’s own records. 


CONTROL OF PILFERAGE AT PORTS OF EMBARKATION 


Mr. Forp. Can you also show a chart comparing your pilferage 
record or rate in, say, the port of New York, with the rate in 3 or 4 
other areas in the country / 

General Yount. I believe we could get the pilferage rate from one 
of the employers’ associations in New York, that is, the waterfront 
rate in comparison to our own. Our own is very low. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


CONTROL OF PILFERAGE AT CONUS Mriitrary Ports or EMBARKATION 


1. The following preventive measures are utilized to minimize pilferage: 

(a) Control of authorized entry: All personnel employed at the port are 
required to identify themselves to port security guards when entering or leaving 
the installation, and when entering or leaving specified restricted areas within 
the installation. Identification is effected by means of visual identification 
badges. Special identification badges are used to enable ready recognition of 
persons who are classed as visitors. 

(b) Package control: All packages carried by persons who enter or leave a 
port area are inspected, and prohibited items are confiscated or excluded from 
the port area, 

(c) Use of security guard force: 

(1) Gate guards: Check passes and badges of all individuals entering or 
leaving port area; search bundles and packages being taken from the area; 
examine trip trickets and “tally outs” of cargo vehicles, and direct persons 
without proper passes to the identification section. 

2) Pier guards: Are assigned to static posts and limited to guarding certain 
bays containing cargo, or in some cases are assigned to walking posts to observe 
workmen employed in moving cargo between ship and shore. Roving guards on 
piers check badges, observe stevedores, look for evidence of pilferage or tampering. 

(3) Gangplank guards: Control the stevedores, crew, and ship handlers 
boarding and leaving vessels. 

(4) Hatch guards: Are posted in cargo hatches where stevedores or crew 
load or unload cargo. They stay on the same level as workmen when possible 
and report damaged cargo. 

(d) Physical security surveys are conducted at all military ports of embarka- 
tion. The report itemizes the conditions which are conducive to breaches of 
security, records the preventive measures currently in effect, and sets forth 
general and specific recommendations as to necessary preventive and corrective 
actions. 

2. Reports of pilferage of items valued in excess of $50 are reported to the 
Chief of Transportation. 


{ 
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3. The following is a tabulation of reports of pilferage from September 1952 
at the listed installations: 


Amount of 
| Government 
Installation | Nature of pilferage property 
reported 
stolen 


Amount 
recovered 


Wrist watches from pier No. 2, BAB $130 $130. 00 
1 case nylon stockings from building B 1, 000 700. 00 
| During a security survey, a Revere projector was found hid- 402 100. 50 
den. This is 1 of 4 reported stolen Dec. 6, 1951 
During a security survey, odd cans of foodstuffs were found 31. 95 
| hidden. 


NYPE total. , 532. 062. 45 


| 8 cases of Crisco ‘ None 
2 cases of cigarettes § Non 
do tLe None 
Approximately 426 pounds, scrap brass i None 
54 dozen Schick injector razors and blades 291 None 
MSTS Jeep None 

| 4 binoculars P 5 536. None 
| 5 cases of cigarettes 6. f None 
2 cases Air Corps watches___. j 38 None 
13 O. D. blankets : i 32 None 


SFPE total.. ‘ a oe ee j None 
NOPE... : 3 bales (40 pairs, each bale) of Army trousers from warehouse : 200. 00 


No. 10, west Gulfport, Galveston, Tex 
HRPE ..--| 37 knives and sheaths from warehouse No. 3-C_.--- ¢ None 


1 Unknown. 


Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. We have some documents from the New York State Crime 
Commission, among them Public Hearing No. 5, Port of New York 
Waterfront, and we have some other documents on the same problem. 
Is there anything you could add to the testimony there given? 


NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


General Yount. No, sir, because we do not have public weighers, or 
anything of that sort in the case of the Army. We have our own oper 
ation. We hire the stevedore, and have a complete contract rate for 
discharging the contract. We do not have any weighers or anything 
of that sort. 

Mr. Forp. Who handles your negotiations in the port of New York? 

General Yount. The contracting officer in the New York Port of 
Embarkation. 

Mr. Forn. Is hea military man or a civilian ? 

General Yount. He is a military man. 

Mr. Forp. How does the Army handle the shapeup situation ? 

General Yount. The actual shapeup is done by the contractor. 

In order words, there are so many gangs for so many ships, and the 
hiring foreman of the stevedoring contractor goes out and shapes up 
the gangs. The shaping actually occurs right in front of the gates of 
the port. 

Mr. Forp. You make a contract with the stevedoring outfit, and they 
handle the actual negotiations for the hire of labor? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, that is correct. 
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COOPERATION OF LAPOR AND MANAGEMENT MAINTAIN MOVEMENT OF 
SUPPLIES DURING STRIKES 


Mr. Mitier. What has been your experience in the event of some of 
these repeated strikes where shipping is tied up? Do they tie up your 
shipments in all cases, or do you sometimes operate when the port is 
tied up by strikes? 

General Yount. There have been very few instances of delays to 
ae shipments. 

As long as it was an Army cargo intended for an overseas destina- 
tion we have generally had, with very few and very small exceptions, 
the complete cooperation of both labor and management to insure the 
continued movement of our supplies. 

Mr. Mitier. Both on loading and unloading? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. What do you do when there is a tugboat strike? 

General Yount. Again we have not been delayed in our shipments. 
Between the Army and the Navy there is in every port a sizable num- 
ber of our own tugs, not enough to handle all of our business, but by 
the use of our own tugs plus support from the industry where it was 
essential that we have such tug service we have always been able to 
maintain continuity of our operations. 

Mr. Mriier. It would be correct to say, then, that in the main you 
do not haye a stoppage when there is a waterfront tieup in these 
principal ports? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

There have been some slight delays, but only temporary delays. 
When we have had one of these sudden strikes we have had the loss of a 
shift, or something of that sort before we made arrangements to 
insure the continuity of the movement of our cargo, but ‘other _ 
that we have not had any stoppage in any case in which the overse 
theater has been held up by virtue of such stoppage. 

Mr. Mitier. These long-drawn-out strikes, of which we have had 
several in recent years, have not resulted in a tieup over that period; 
you have had. perhaps, a short initial tieup, and then you have pro- 
ceeded to go ahead as usual ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; that is correct. The longest one, I think, 
was in 1948 in a west coast strike. That c ere us with Labor Day 
and the weekend coming together to make our arrangements between 
management and labor to insure the continuity of our work. We had 
to lose several davs in that one because we had the combination of 
the weekend and Labor Day coming together and could not find the 
people with which to make our arrangements to insure the continuity 
of our movement. Actually, those days were hardly chargeable to the 
strike because we would have lost them in any case. 


METHOD OF NEGOTIATION ON NEW YORK WATERFRONT 


Mr. Forp. In those negotiations on the New York waterfront the 
Army makes a contract with a particular stevedoring company? 

General Yount. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that stevedoring company, in turn, handles all of 
the procurement of the emplovees? 

General Yount. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. How do you know in your contract that you have with 
stevedoring company X that that stevedori ing company is not permit 

ting the highjacking methods which exist in commercial contracts ? 

General Youn. We check the physical strength of his gangs. 

Mr. Forp. Who checks that ? 

General Yount. Our own timekeepers. 

There are two parts to our work. One part is done on extra labor, 
and the other part is done on a straight commodity basis, $1.20 per ton 
in the ship. 

In the case of those gangs working on a straight commodity basis 
we only check the manner of performance e of the work. 

Where due to the nature of the ship or the type of the cargo is such 
that you cannot specify or such as not to warrant a commodity price 
we do it on a labor basis. 

In such cases we check all of the people repeatedly during the shift 
to assure us that everyone required on thet gang is present. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you actually check the people who are employed in 
the steverdoring operation ¢ 

General Yount. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Using your own representatives ¢ 

General Youn. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. So that you are not taking the records which are pre- 
sented to you by the stevedoring company, you are maintaining your 
own check ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; we check them ourselves and with civil- 
service timekeepers, because in that case we are paying for the work 
done on the basis of the number of people in the gang. Therefore we 
must know that there are that many people present on the job, and 
it is done as a physical check. 

Mr. Miuier. Do you have any check on how much the individual 
stevedore gets of the money paid ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. How much he has to take home, or how much may go 
to other sources ? 

General Younr. No. We know what the prevailing rate is. 

In other words, as a result of last year’s bargaining negotiations the 
basic rate was established at $2 or $2.50, I believe, for longshore serv- 
ices in New York Harbor, and we know whether it is on the over- 
time rate or the straight-time rate. 

Mr. Mixer. You only know that you pay that rate, but, of course, 
what happens to -_ money afterward you cannot follow 4 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. MInpve 1. Tn addition to that we know what the contractor is 
paying the stevedores because we have the Army Audit Agency 
representatives check the contractor’s books. 

Mr. Mruier. You know the money gets into his hands, but whether 
he keeps it is something you cannot tell ? 

General Yount. No, we cannot control it, but the Army Audit 
Agency checks on all of these contracts very carefully. 


COMPARATIVE RATES IN DIFFERENT PORTS 


Mr. Forp. Is there any appreciable difference in your rates, in any 
way whatsover, between your bids in New York, compared to other 
ports in the country ? 
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General Yount. No, I would say not, when we consider everything 
in the port. 

Our stevedoring costs will vary between ports, but part of that is a 
facility problem rathe 1r than a labor problem, and it would be oy 
hard to say, actually, that this part was the result of having a better 
facility. 

New York with all of its lighterage problems and so forth is a dif- 
ferent type of port from New ‘Orleans, in which everything is brought 
alongside on the land side rather than on the sea side; but generally 
spe aking I would say that we could not point up a great difference in 
labor production. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any readily available figures that we could 
use for comparison on that point? 

General Yount. We could give you comparative data on the ton- 
nage rates between the ports. The greatest spread would probably 
occur between New York and New Orleans. 

Mr. Mrnvetu. For example, I have a summation of Maych 1953 
costs at the various ports. 

The overall direct cost at New York during March 1953 was $5.82 
per ton on general cargo. 

At San Francisco, which we consider roughly comparable, because 
of the volume of cargo that moves into those two ports, the unit cost 
was $5.81 a ton. 

Mr. Forp. How many cents difference ? 

Mr. Mrnperxy. One cent. 

Mr. Stxes. What about New Orleans? 

Mr. Minpe.x. New Orleans is considerably cheaper than New York. 
The overall general cargo cost at New Orleans was $3.22 a ton. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the difference between the 
ports of San Francisco, New York, and New Orleans? 

Mr. Mrinpveiu. New Orleans has a very efficient physical layout, for 
one thing. 

The general labor scale, or the labor costs, are actually below the 
metropolitan areas of San Francisco and New York. 

All of our records over a number of years have indicated that New 
Orleans was just a more efficient port operation, not necessarily from 
the standpoint of more efficient people being there, but the physical 
aspects are much more efficient than at our other ports. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you try to take advantage of the Fret that you do get 
lower rates in some ports by sending ‘additional tonnage through 
those ports? 

General Yount. We do, sir. 

In other words, if we have a certain amount of tonnage of a com- 
modity at the Savannah Ordnance Depot we have the rail rate to the 
different ports, the direct costs which we will pay at the various ports, 
and the steamship costs from those ports to the point of ultimate 
destination, and it is a summation of those factors which determines 
the port through which it will be routed. 

Right here in our Port Control Office all of the tonnage is con- 
trolled, here in my office, and they make that comparison in every case 
in order to realize what is called for for goods to move into a port. 

That is one of the factors that has effected a reduction in mileage 
in 2110 because we have moved more and more out of the Gulf and 
Atlantic to the Far East for the Korean war than previously, instead 





f moving on the normal route, in order to utilize the low cost on the 
Gulf. 

Mr. Stxes. What about your costs in Baltimore and Charleston ? 

General Yount. Charleston has considerable tonnage moving 
through it, but again you have the combination 

Mr. Stxes. No; what are the costs? 

General Yount. I do not have those costs because in the case of 
Charleston we use the published tariff, except where we can get to- 
vether a shipload lot, in which case we try to get the terminal com- 
pany to make a tender against that. 

Mr. Srxes. How do Baltimore and Philadelphia compare with New 
York; do you have that? 

General Yount. No. Since we do not have a port of embarkation 
there we either do it on a spot contract basis or on the tariff basis, and, 
of course, the tariff will not be as advantageous as our own port opera- 
tions because there are other factors coming into the buildup of a 
tariff. 

Mr. Mrnpewi. Actually we ship through a great number of commer- 
cial ports, although we have only what we consider five ports. 

Our cargoes move out of a great number of port cities. 

My. Sixes. Is there a greater percentage of your total tonnage mov- 
ing out of the low-cost ports now than there was 6 months ago or 12 
months ago? 

General Yount. Generally speaking of our ports of embarkation, 
yes, sir. I have not the figures with me, but the movement through 
the port of New Orleans, say, in the last 6 months of 1952, as compared 
to the last 6 months of 1950, the movement toward the Far East, for 
instance, New Orleans is handling—I do not have the exact figures— 
but it would be at least three times the tonnage that it previously 
handled. 

Mr. Srxes. I am talking about percentagewise. 

General Yount. Yes, sir; I am, too. Actually the overall tonnage 
las decreased but there the particular tonnage is at least trebled, which 
has brought about a certain amount of criticism, as a matter of fact, 
from some of your west-coast colleagues that we are not shipping 
enough from other ports and we are shipping from Atlantic and gulf 
coast ports at considerable savings to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ComMeErcIAL Ling-Haut TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions on the general heading 
we will turn to subproject 2110, and put in the record at this point 
the charts on pages 721, 722, and 723. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


COMMERCIAL LINE-HAUL TRANSPORTATION 
JUSTIFICATION BY PROJECTS OR SUBPROJECTS OR ACTIVITY (REVISED) 


Transportation funds are required by the Army Technical Services in the con- 
tinental United States for distribution moves, including shipments from depots 
to posts, camps, and stations in support of military activities, for shipments to 
ports of embarkation in support of overseas forces, for relocation of stocks be- 
tween depots, and for returns to depots of equipment for rebuild and reissue. 
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This estimate is based on tonnage movements by the Technical Services in 
coordination with the Office of the Chief of Transportation, using planned pro- 
grams, experience factors, and other statistical and planning data. Compara 
tive tonnage and fund data for the Technical Services continental United States 
distribution shipping program are as follows: 


Short tons Amount A verage Cost per Averag 
cost per ton) ton-mile haul 


5, 986, 130 $173, 598, 025 
195 4, 936, 800 136, 256, 000 
1954 4, 925, 500 135, 843, 000 


Fiscal year 


Commercial line-haul transportation 


Army areas: 
Actual, fiscal year 1952__- z ; 7 23... SS Or, 156 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953_____ : suid .-.._ 1,623, 000 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954_____-_- ‘ , . 1,611, 000 


Funds are required by Army areas for the movement of materiel between 
posts, camps, and stations consisting prinvarily of equipment repair moves, and 
shipments within the command. Tonnage estimates were developed by each 
Army area and reviewed for consistency and conformance with planned deploy 
ment. Comparative tonnage and fund data for the Army area shipping program 
are as follows: s 
Short ton Amount | Cost per ton ee ar " 


‘ 

} | 
59, 600 | $2, 397, 156 $40. 22 $0. 071 
44, 700 1, 623, 000 36. 29 071 
44, 500 1, 611, 000 36. 20 O71 


Oversea commands: 

Actual, 1952 Ba casi P $76, 310, O70 
6, 186, 000 
7, 940, 000 


. i 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953 ; 6 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 6 


Transportation funds are required by oversea commands for shipments from 
ports to depots and from depots to using installations within the command. Th« 
increase of $1,754,000 in fiscal year 1954 compared to fiscal year 1953 require 
ments reflects primarily the budgetary assumptions for the Far East. Increases 
in cost per ton in fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 are due primarily to 
changes in the traffic pattern in Europe resu'ting in longer average hauls and 
decreases in the tonnage to be moved in the Far East where the average cost 
per ton is relatively low. 

Comparative tonnage and fund data for the oversea commands are as follows 


Short tons Amount Cost per ton Cost per Average haul 
ton-mile miles) 


$76, 310, 070 $5. 2 $0. 029 
66, 186, 000 036 
67, 940, 000 2 .036 


Other: 
Actual fiscal year 1952______-__ 2, 018, 102 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953 7 . 1, 405, 000 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954______ 1, 342, 000 


Funds are required by the Chief of Finance, the Adjutant General, and other 
Army administrative services, for shipment of printed material, publications, 
and forms to Army installations, movement of records, office equipment, money 
and other moves planned in connection with finance activities, and for shipment 
of educational material, radio transcriptions and equipment to Army installations 
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CONUS and to ports for oversea shipment. Comparative tonnage and fund 
ta are as follows: 


The decrease in requirements for fiscal year 1954 under actual experience for 
year 1952 and estimated requirements for fiscal year 1953, results from 
duced requirements for special movements, of the type indicated above 
. Forp. According to the chart on page 721 your average cost per 
’ he as gradually dee reased from the fiscal year 1952, and your aver 
ve-haul miles have decreased from the fiscal year 1952. How has 
it been accomplished, General ? 

General Yount. It has been accomplished by a greater amount of 
he movement voing directly from production to port, W ithout mov ing 
tothe depots first and thence to port. 

For instance, in some categories of ammunition now, as much as 90 

ercent of it is going direct from point of manufacture to port for 
export. 

Mr. Forp. Does this third column here indicate the average cost per 

yn, or the average cost per ton-mile ¢ 

General Yount. That is the average cost per ton. 

The comparable cost per ton-mile for 1952 is 4.4 cents, and in 1954 
t is 4.5 cents per ton-mile. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for that increase ? 

General Yount. That is the comparison I gave you before. 

During that same period the increase in rates overall in the country 

as been 13 percent, and our increase is only about 2 plus percent for 
a ¢ - comparable period. 

Mr. Forp. That has been achieved by your direct negotiation ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, that is correct. I feel that is an actual 
index of efficiency in traffic management, whereas the cost-per-ton is 
vatered down by virtue of the reduction of the mileage haul. 

The charts I have given you there, Mr. Chairman, illustrate the tons 
moved, the average haul, and the cost per ton. 

Mr. Forp. Could you add to this chart on page 721, and other com- 
parable charts, another column showing the average cost per ton-mile 
for each of the fiscal years ¢ 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think 1 t would be helpful in completing the chart. 

General Yount. Yes, s 

(The matter referred to ‘pineaie on pp. 794 and 795 
Minirary Sea Transport SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. Are there any questions on project 2110% If not we will 
turn to subproject 2120, Milit ary Sea Transport Service. 
We should insert in the record the charts on pages 725, 726, and 727 
at this point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
Micirary SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE 
PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project does not provide for the ocean movement of personnel or thei 
personal property. This is a change from prior years. Transfer of amounts 
applicable to prior years for ocean personnel movements has been made to the 
“Military personnel, Army,” appropriation, in order to present requirements 
on a comparable basis. 


PART II-—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Life requirements are developed by the Army shipping services for the support 
of forces deployed overseas. These requirements are reviewed and adjusted in 
the Office of the Chief of Transportation. Giving consideration to planned de 
ployment, experience factors as to quantities and types of support required and 
mission of the forces to be supported. 

Workload forecasts are furnished to the Military Sea Transportation Service 
for the calculation of dollar requirements. 

Funds are required to reimburse the Military Sea Transportation Service for 
operating vessels, contracting for ocean transportation service, and maintaining 
the necesary shore establishment in accomplishing the Army workload. 

Some typical current MSTS tariff rates are: 


United States west coast—Japan/Korea: 
J ry cargo (measurement tons) : 
General . per measurement ton__ $17. 
Reefer _- in J s do. 29. 


Ammunition and exp losive s aie si 3 4, 
Bulk petroleum, oils, and lubricants (unit lifts of 10,000 long tons) : 
Black aa a _.. per long ton 9.$ 
Clean 4 fad Sete siete po aces ee 10. 
United States east coast—Europe: 
Dry cargo (measurement tons): 
General i _.per measurement ton-. 15. 00 
Reefer- : : : ae do_- 27. 00 
Ammunition and explosives -=. 00. cs ‘38:00 
Bulk parole um, oils, and lubricants (unit lifts ‘of 10,000 long tons): 
Black oi a : _..per long ton- 6. 90 
TN cress othe eshte a 


5S 


The fiscal year 1954 estimate provides for the ocean movement of : 


Fund require 


Quantity ment 


Dry cargo (measurement tons): To, from, and within overseas commands 17, 702, 437 $286, 179, 060 
Bulk petroleum (long tons): To and within overseas commands 7, 165, 000 73, 338, O0O 


Funds are included in this project for special movements in the amount of 
$111 million. 


Actual, fiseal year 1952____- 5 abd _.. $70, 009, O00 


Estimate, fiscal year 1953 . ma - ~ 111, 000, 000 


Estimate, fiscal year 1954- te 111, 000, 000 


Mr. Forp. How does this Military § Sea ‘Transport Service operate / 
Can you give us a little background information ? 

General Yount. They are operating and furnishing sea service 
both by the use of commercial berth ships, by the use of commercial 
charter ships, by the use of general agency ships, and, finally, their 
own naval operated ships. 

When I say naval operated ships I mean with very few exceptions 
they are manned by civil-service personnel, but under Navy control. 
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[he operation which you see here is, in effect, at the net evaluation 
the cost based upon their present pattern of distributing their 
traffic. 

The last figures I have seen from MSTS indicate that they are 
hipping about 57 percent of our total shipments in berth ships. The 

exact percentage moving in Navy operated ships I cannot give you. 

Mr. Miner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It ismy understanding that the MSTS has been operating 
t a reduced cost and yet it does not appear that that is reflected in 
the budget presentation here. 

General Yount. These figures we cite, Mr. Chairman, are the cur- 
rent MSTS figures. In preparing this particular estimate, we have 
built up the requirements and we have gone to Navy for the costing 
on 1t. 

General Core.azier. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. I thought you said there were some operated by civil 
ervice employees ? 

General Yount. That is correct, but under naval control. 

Mr. Mixer. They are Navy controlled ? 

General Yount. They are Navy employees and not Army. We 
ave no civil-service operated ships any more. The Army Transport 
Service was closed out as of March 31, 1950. 

Mr. Mitier. And there are no longer any Army transports or cargo: 
arrying ships operated by the Army ? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. There has not been for over 
3 years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Minpeu. A series of tariffs have been established where we 
an pay the transportation service for the tonnage and personnel that 
they are carrying for us. There is a regular MSTS tariff and it 
represents average costs for various shipping areas that are established 
and we receive a monthly bill from MSTS, which is paid, and that 
bill is computed on the number of personnel and the amount of cargo 
arried to specific areas at specific rates. 

Mr. Mixuer. If you ship a cargo for the use of the Marines in Korea, 
you pay the Navy to carry it for ‘them ? 

Mr. Minve t. If it is cargo for which we have been given the logistic 
responsibility for furnishing; yes, sir. 

General Yount. That is not itemizable so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Miuter. Because it is a class of supplies that goes over to any 
of the forces out there ? 

Mr, Mrinpett. For example, General Yount indicated in his state- 
ment we have in our estimate ne ately $18 million for carry- 
ing bulk POL for the benefit of the Navy. That is an item for 
which we pay the Military Sea Transport Serv ice the cost of carrying. 
Although it goes into Army storage overseas, it is eventually issued 
to the Navy and it is for their subsequent benefit, but it is included 
in our estimate. 

Mr. Mixer. But at the time of shipment, it is consigned to the Army 
over there? 

Mr. Minve.u. That is correct. It is shipped as an Army cargo. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the Navy reimburse you for that service? 
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Mr. Mrnxpetxi. Only for the cost of the product itself and not for 
the cost of transportation. 

Mr. Forp. Do you ever q iestion the rates of the MSTS? 

General Yount. We are not. in a position, because you cannot ques 
tion the rate without the ability to audit their accounts. 

Mr. Mrnpetxi. We transferred our civilian experts to MSTS when 
they assumed the auth ority for the ope rations. 


} 


ae Forp. Do vou ever roupase the rates you might get from com 
mW ial companies for the s hipment of your supplies ? 


‘Getiera! Yount. We do not make any rate comparisons at all, 
because MSTS is operated on an industrial fund and if this rate 
proves to be beyond just the actual requirement and there is a show- 
ing of a profit, then, obviously, they have to reduce the rate, of course, 
and rebate to the using services—the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
irmy. 

Mr. Forp. That still does not show you whether or not you are 
paying more to them than you would pay to a commercial operator. 

General Yount. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any leeway in going to a commercial opera 
tor or to MSTS? 

General Yount. No, sir. The requirements for sea ones rtation 
are placed on the Navy. It is the responsibility of the Navy to supp!) 
that transportation, whether they do it in their own ships or by | 
commercial ships. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record several examples of 
rates you have paid on certain shipments and then get for us a compar- 
able charge you might have had to pay to a commercial operator ? 

General Yount. I think that if you are using the tariff rate, you 
will find that our rates would be lower by MSTS. As to what they 
would have been on a contract rate, we have no way of knowing 
had we contracted with the commercial operator, but the Navy has 
continued the system of buying space on ships, with very few modi- 
fications from the way we operated during the time we were operating 
ships and in direct contact with the operators. 

Mr. Forn. It is all very well to see MSTS operating from a fine 
point of view financially, but until we could see from this end, where 
we are paying the bills, whether we are doing any better with them 
than with a potential commercial operator, we ought to do a little 
questioning, I think, because it reflects in this budget. 

General Youne. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any way you can make a comparison for us for 
the record between what you do pay and what you might have paid 
to a commercial operator / 

General Yount. Offhand, I can think of none that would have any 
basis, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there not commercial hauls of the same material 
for business in general which would furnish a basis of comparison ? 

General Yount. In every case the Navy rates will be on the lower 
basis than the published tariff of the operators. 

Mr. Forn. But that would not reflect what you could do if you 
could negotiate. Is that what you are saying? 

General Yount. That is right. I do not know whether the negotia- 
tion would be any different or not. We could say definitely that the 
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Navy rate would be lower than the published tariff to the public, and 
that is a direct result of the volume of the movements. 

Mr. Mituer. Do I understand that if there has to be any negotia- 
tion of that sort with the privately owned or operated lines the ‘Navy 
is the one that would do those negotiations and, therefore, they would 
have the figures ¢ 

General Yount. They would have the figures and we do not have 
them. 


COMPARATIVE RATES-—-COMMERCIAL AND MSTS 


Mr. Forp. Let us have a few examples of what you do pay the 
MSTS and what you would have to pay under the published tariff 
rates. Pick out any 10 —— 

General Yount. All right, 


Schedule of comparative rates for ocean transportation, commercial tariff rates 
versus military sea transportation service 


Com MSTS 
mercial billing 
Area Commodity tariff rate| rate per 
per metric} metric 
ton ton 
t coast, Mediterranean Aircraft, F 84G, 14,010 pounds, 19,075 $35. 20 | $10. 25 
cubic feet 
East coast, continent. Trucks, 24 ton, 6x6, 11,550 pounds, 33. 60 17. 75 
1277 cubic feet 
East coast, Japan (Yokohama Machinery and parts, Nos__. 41. 00 29. 00 
tulf, Mediterranean Canned or bottled goods j 24. 16 18. 50 
Gulf, continent Firearms (rifles 46.09 16. 10 
Gulf, Japan (Yokohama Beer 38. 21 27.75 
West coast (San Francisco), Hawaii Automobile 16. 85 9.00 
West coast (Seattle), Alaska (Seward Fruits and vegetables including re 32. 00 17. 00 
irigeration 
West coast, Japan (Yokohama Small-arms ammunition e 75. 00 17. 00 
Explosives 118. 00 19. 00 
West coast, Bremerhaven Household effects 56. 70 15. 60 
NOTE The above commercia! rates include stevedoring from and to end of ships’ tackle, and heavy 
t charges where applicabk MSTS billing rates are f. i. o. (free in and out 


Source: Military Sea Transportation Services 


RENTAL AND LEASE OF TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT AND CoNTRACTUA 
[TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT AND CONTRACTUAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. We will take up next subject 2130, “Rental and lease of 
transportation, equipment and contractual transportation services.’ 
What was the figure in the original January budget for this project ! 

General Yount. $12,339,000, sir. 

Do you have any comments on this particular subproject, General 
Yount ¢ 


OPERATION OF KOREAN NATIONAL RAILROAD 


General Yount. This account, in the amount of $32,600,060, in- 
cludes $20 million, or slightly over $20 million, for the operation of 
the Korean National Railroad. It is carried as a contractual trans- 
portation service rather than a tariff operation, commercial line haul 
under 2110. 
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Mr. Forp. What was the figure in the origina] January budget for 
this project ? 

General Yount. $100 million sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Is this entire item chargeable under the Korean mili- 
tary operations? 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Just the $20 million / 

General Yount. Yes, sir, just the $20 million. 

General Couve_azier. Mr. Chairman, this would probably be a good 
point at which General Yount could explain the cost to us of the 
Korean Railroad operations. We discussed it briefly the other day 
and I promised we would cover it at this time. 

Mr. Forp. It has come up in previous testimony, General, that we 
are paying about $1 million a month to the Korean Railroad for 
services rendered, I gather. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And yet we are called wpon in this particular subproject 
to pay about $20 million in addition for the operation of railroads 
in Korea. 

General Yount. That includes the $12 million. In other words 
this $20,702,000, in the buildup of this, includes $12 million or $121/ 
million for the payment of tariff revenues. The reason we c arry it 
as a contractual expense rather than a commercial line haul is that 
we are not paying on a tonnage rate. We are paying on a car kilometer 
rate. The actual rates in effect over there amount to 13.1 cents per 
freight car a kilometer, loaded. That amounts to 31 cents per pas- 
senger car kilometer load. 

Mr. Forp. How do those figures compare with other rates we may 
ve paying ? 

General Yount. In the case of freight cars, it figures out at about 
7 mills per ton-mile, as against 4.5 cents per ton-mile in the United 
States. 

Mr. Forp. Does that 7 mill per ton-mile take in every bit of asssist 
ance we give to the Korean Railroad ? 

General Yount. No, sir; it does not. Out of this $20.7 million, 
there is about $1214 million for the payment of the revenue. The 
remaining, approximately $8.2 million, will be paid for the procure- 
ment of coal and oil for operations because both commodities are being 
procured in dollar areas. 

Mr. Stxes. Does the Army actually operate the railroad ? 

General Yount. It still operates under the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation of the Korean Government, and it is the Korean National Rail- 
road. 

Mr. Stxes. Do they provide personnel for the operation of the road ? 

General Yount. They provide a great many employes. We have 
supervisory personnel. We have personnel at key positions, but basic- 
ally they man the railroad and operate it. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they maintain its facilities? 

General Yount. Insofar as labor and local materials are available, 
they do. Where materials are not available locally and have to be pro- 
cured from dollar areas, we are suppling the materials. 

Mr. Sixes. What use do we have of the railroad? Is it used solely 
by the United States, or is it also used by the Republic of Korea for 
commercial transportation ? 
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General Younv. It is used by both, I cannot give you the actual 
figure as of the moment, but as of a year ago 80 percent of the busi- 
ness on the Korean National Railway was for the account of the 
United States Army. Of the remaining 20 percent, about one-half of 
it was for the Republic of Korea Army, and the remaining one-half 

- 10 percent of the total, was for the Korean economy and “for relief. 
I bel ‘lieve those figures are somewhat different now. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the 80 percent that you attributed to the United 
States include the figure for the other U. N. powers ¢ 

General Yount. It does because we provide the rail service, since 
we have the overall control, and we bill the other nations. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you speaking of repayment from other nations for 
their pro rata part of the use of the railroad? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do we receive that payment? 

General Yount. We bill it back to Washington, and I understand 
it is adjusted here at the Washington level. We do break it up from 
the field. 

Mr. Sixes. We now pay the bill in Korea ? 

General Younr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Later it is sent back to Was shington and, here are 
adjus stments where by we are re me the y are mac le ay 

General Yount. That is correct, 

Colonel Rarnponer. That reimbursement is not, however, to the 
Army 

Mr. Srxes. If any? 

Colonel Rarusone. That is right. 

Mr. Miuier. Is this another item in which there are elements of 
Korean civilian relief included ¢ 

General Yount. Not in this account, sir. 

Mr. Muzer. Yet we supply coal and things of that sort and keep 
the railroad running. 

General Honnen. The coal in our CRIK appropriation is not fur- 
nished for that purpose. 

Mr. Mitzxr. But we are furnishing coal here. 

General Honnen. For railroad operations only. 

Mr. Muster. We are keeping the railroad operating for general 
purposes as well as for our own use, are we not / 

General Honnen. It is sort of a bipartisan situation. We must 
have the use of the railroad. 

Mr. Mitier. That is true, but it occurs to me that here is still an- 
other fund in that maze of complications that we have been trying 
to evaluate. 

General Honnen. There is an indirect cost there; yes, sir. 

General Youn. I will say in the operation of the railroad, the over 
all supervision of the Korean National Railroad is by the 3d Transport 
Military Railroad Service, and our accountants do audit the books of 
the Korean National Railroad because basically this $12 million, o1 
$1 million a month, is to meet payrolls and such indigenous materials 

as they can buy, and that is all. In other words, to keep them solvent 
and insure that they are able to meet their payroll. 

Mr. Mitier. You have a contract that provides for a car-kilometer 
basis. Is there any supervision as to how fully the cars are loaded? 
General Yount. We do our own loading, of course, and we super- 
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vise the unloading. We also maintain complete records of actual use 
we have made of the carrier. 

Mr. Mitxer. If empty or nearly empty cars are transferred for 
Various reasons, do we pay for that, even though we have no cargo on 
board ? 

General Yount. We would never pay for an empty car. We might 
have a car which we had to load out lightly loaded—a specific car— 
but generally speaking the loading on the Korean Railroad has been 
very high- -far above average, They are 80,000- pound cars, and our 
loads are averaging about 60,000 pounds, which is, of course, higher 
utilization by far than you would get except in the military. You 
would never get such utilization commercially. There may be an 
occasional light load, but we make up for it on ammunition and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Miuuer. If an empty train comes back to reload, you do not pay 
for it while it is empty ? 

General Yount. No, sir; these are loaded car-miles only. Actually 
it was felt expedient to do it that way because the accounting is so 
much simpler from a field standpoint than to worry about passenger- 
miles or tariffs or anything of the sort. This was a device turned 
into a contract use there to simplify field accounting. You have a 
basic accounting responsibility, but you do it in the easiest manner 
possible. 

Mr. Forv. Any further questions on this item? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ROLLING STOCK FOR KOREAN RAILROAD 


Mr. Sixes. Do we provide the rolling stock for the Korean Rail- 
road ¢ 

General Yount. We have to provide some rolling stock but the ratio 
is well over 4 to 1 between the Koreans and ourselves. I can give you 
the exact figures if you wish. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not suppose that is necessary. 

General Yount. Generally speaking, it is a 4-to-1 ratio, Korean 
versus American. We have had to augment our resources during the 
time we have been there. For instance, we took out 12 45-ton diesel 
electric locomotives for our own ammunition facilities and use at 
certain other facilities as a fire precaution. 


OPERATION OF Ports AND OTHER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2140, “Operation of ports and 
other transportation facilities.” 


We will insert in the record at this point the charts on pages 729, 


730, and 731. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Operation of ports and other transportat*oh facilities 





| 
. Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


~ gh | mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
er awe 61 6year 1953 year 1954 


Total for project or subproject $178, 033,810 | $182, 134, 000 


$182, 147, 000 
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PART I PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for the operation of ports of embarkation in the contin- 
ental United States and in overseas commands, established to receive, prepare for 
shipment and warehouse supplies, materials, and equipment, and process per- 
sonnel en route to and from overseas areas for the Department of the Army, and 
for the Department of the Air Force in accordance with agreements between the 
two departments 


PART II-—-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Actual, fiscal! Revised esti Revised esti 


year 1952 mate, fiscal] mate, fisea! 
year 1953 year 1054 
tal $178, 033,810 | $182, 134, 000 $182, 147, 000 
Technical service 115, 783, 230 119, 734, 000 119, 747, 000 
Overseas commands 62, 250, 580 62, 400, 000 62, 400, 000 
Personal services (01) 42, 055,819 43, 875, 000 43, 830, 000 
Military personnel (num ber 7, 206 6, 585 5, 901 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 12, 894 12, 890 12, 330 
A verage number of all employees. -. 12, 265 12, 292 12, 250 
Civilian personnel requirements are distributed as follows 
. g ‘ tevised 
Fiscal year Rev ised, , Re Ist 
1952 fiscal year fiscal year 
ror 1953 1954 
Continental United States 
Man-years 9, 335 9, 390 9, 350 
Amount $35, 992, 196 $37, 340, 000 $37, 300, 000 
Overseas commands 
Man-years 2, 930 2, 902 2, 900 
Amount $6, 063, 623 $6, 535, 000 $6, 530, O80 


Comparative workload and fund data are as follows: 


Dry cargo han- 
dled (measure- Amount 
ment tons) 


Fiseal year 1952 ‘ iba alll 44, 861, 842 $178, 033, 810 
Fiseul year 1953 40, 976, 408 182, 134, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 41, 867, 544 182, 147, 000 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any general comment on this particular 
subproject, General Yount ¢ 
General Yount. No, sir. 


ARMY OPERATION OF HARBOR CRAFT IN UNITED STATES PORTS 


Mr. Forp. This committee has been in receipt of several communi- 
cations, inquiring as to why the Army operates harbor craft in United 
States ports. 

Can you give us some justification for that, particularly with refer- 
ence to the Oakland-Benicia, Calif., area ! 

General Yount. One of the first requirements from the standpoint 
of power craft is fire protection and we maintain our own fire protec- 
tion. We endeavor to, where we have a fluctuating load, for purpose 
of experience and training, keep a level of hi urbor craft there which 
is basically below the peak requirements and call upon commercial 
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operations, normally, for the surges in our business. Just as in most 
of the port areas, the Army and Navy have working arrangements 
whereby, as an economy measure, We cross-service, as one or the other, 
on the basis of need. So, under those arrangements, we only go to 
commercial firms when the combinations of the Army and Navy are 
not able to meet the total demand. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


GOVERNMENT HARBOR CRAFT—OAKLAND AND BENICIA, CALIF. 


Mr. Forp. General, would you prepare for the record a complete 
justification from the point of view of the Tr: ansportation Corps as to 
why you are operating harbor craft as you are in the Oakland-Benicia, 
Calif., area? 

General Yount. I shall be glad to do so. 

(The justification requested is as follows :) 

JuNE 1, 195% 
DXPLANATION OF USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED HaArpor CRAFT IN THE OAKLAND 
AND BENICIA, CALIF., AREA 


1. Harbor craft are operated in the San Francisco Bay area under the jurisdic- 
tion of the San Francisco port of embarkation for training purposes, fire protec- 
tion, and for normal peacetime operations. This is in accordance with established 
policy of the Department of the Army relative to employment of Government- 
owned vessels at all ports of embarkation within the continental United States. 
The policy is stated as follows: 

“The Department of the Army policy on operation of harbor craft is to maintain 
at ports of embarkation Government-operated harbor craft adequate for training, 
for fire protection, and for normal peacetime operations. Additional require- 
ments will be met from current operating commercial facilities when in the best 
interests of the Government. 

“The best interests of the Government will include considerations of cost in 
obtaining commercial! service, which will normally be secured through competitive 
bidding 

“When current operating commercial facilities are not available to meet military 
requirements or cannot be utilized in the best interests of the Government, the 
military fleet will be expanded as required.” 

2. The training envisioned in paragraph 1 and in the policy statement does not 
provide for the training of crews to operate vessels, but rather the training of 
supervisory military personnel in the employment of harbor craft in integrated 
port operations. 

3. Indicated below are some of the specific duties performed by harbor craft 
assigned to the San Francisco port of embarkation: 

(a) Tugs, when available, assist in docking and undocking MSTS ships. In 
addition they are used to shift barges, floating derricks, and other equipment 
within the port area. They are also employed to provide fire protection and to 
tow floating equipment between Fort Mason, Oakland Army Base, and other 
Government installations in the San Francisco Bay area, including Benicia 
Arsenal. 

(b) Barges are utilized for the hauling of various commodities between installa- 
tions in the San Francisco Bay area, including Benicia Arsenal. 

(c) Other types of craft employed in the area are used to move personnel 
between ship and shore, to provide security and such other services as are 
normally provided by harbor craft in a port of embarkation in connection with 
cargo and passenger operations. 


INCREASE IN COST OF HANDLING DRY CARGO 


Mr. Srxes. General Yount, on page 731, I note the cost of handling 
dry cargo is higher than it was in fiscal year 1952, but you are not 
handling as much. What is the justification for an increase in cost 
per ton? 
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General Yount. May I have your reference again to the page and 
the figures ¢ 

Mr. Srxes. Page 731. 

In fiscal year 1952 you handled 44 million, plus, measurement tons, 
at a cost of $178 million, and in fiscal 1954 you propose to handle 
+1 million, pe measurement tons at a cost of $182 million. 

General Yount. That has been brought about by increased labor 
osts almost entirely, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Almost entirely by increased labor costs? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mindell, do you by any chance have the labor schedule of 2 
years ago ¢ 
' Mr. Mrnvetu. No, sir. One of the reasons for that is that most 
of this tonnage represented in the port handling costs is in overseas 
\reas and the cost between the overseas areas vary substantially in 
the labor costs. Much of the reason for the change in the unit cost, 
is represented by those three figures, is brought ‘about by different 
volume in the tonnage in the various areas, as much as by the increase 
n unit cost, Mr. Sikes. Actually, to explain it to you in detail, I 
would have to supply you figures, area by area. Part of the reason 
for the increase in 1954, for example, is that a greater amount of 
tonnage is being handled through French ports than was previously, 

higher rates and that would bring the overall average up slightly. 


OPERATION OF PORT AT WHITTIER, ALASKA 


Mr. Sixes. I see. Now I would like for you to give me some in- 
formation about the operation of the port at Whittier. 

As I understand it, that is now a military port? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Do the military requirements utilize all the facilities 
of the port? 

General Yount. They do not utilize the maximum capacity of the 
port. I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. Would there not result a savings in transportation costs 
if commercial utilization of the port at Whittier were allowed? 

General Yount. The opinion in the Department and the opinion 
of the Commander in Chief in Alaska has been that the operation 
at Whittier would not sustain the total mnilite ary requirements and the 
total commercial requirements for Alaska. So, there still continues 
to be a necessity for another avenue of ingress for commercial opera- 
tions. Whittier is so restricted that the development of a townsite 
there and the development of commercial facilities to back up that 
townsite has never been considered by the military as being very prac- 
tical. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me that the operation of a second port 
would be so costly that in your opinion Whittier for commercial 
utilization would not be practical ? 

General Yount. I think a mixed operation is not practical, Mr. 
Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? 

General Younr. Because the work as a military port is all being 
performed by enlisted personnel. It is totally a military operation 
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and to come up with a mixed civi] and military operation, I think 
would be very disadvantageous to both. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there other disadvantages ? 

General Yount. If Whittier is to handle the total business—— 

Mr. Sixes. Excuse me for interrupting you, but you say you do not 
think a mixed operation would be desirable. Is that based primarily 
on the fact that there are not now stevedoring facilities? 

General Yount. There are no housing facilities there for civilian 
personnel at all, Mr. Sikes. Housing would have to be built. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there no housing for civilian personnel ? 

General Yount. And no schools, restaurants, or anything else, other 
than installations pertaining to the military ests ablishment. 

Mr. Sixes. Have there ever been housing facilities at Whittier 
other than for military personnel 

General Younr. I cannot say that with certainty, but not to my 
personal knowledge. There may have been at some time during the 
war period. I could not say. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there doubt that it would be practical to open the port 
because of lack of civilian commercial facilities ¢ 

General Younr. The facilities would have to be built. Quarters 
would have to be built and there would have to be facilities to accom- 
modate civilian personnel and bring them there. On top of that, you 
would create a wery real problem in having a mixed silitety av" ian 
operation. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. SrKes. It is true, is it not, that there are mixed military and 
civilian use of other ports in Alaska ¢ 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is Whittier the only military port? 

General Yount. Whittier is the only military port as such. 

Mr. Sr«es. And all military supplies that go into Alaska go in 
through Whittier ? 

General Yount. When I say Whittier is the only military port, 
actually there are some small operations, such as at Atka and so forth, 
which might be construed as military operations. 

Mr. Srxes. What about Seward ? 

General Younr. Seaward is not a military operation. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it altogether commercial ? 

General Yount. Strictly commercial. 

Mr. Srxes. What about Anchorage? Is that military? 

General Yount. No; commercial. 

Mr. Sixes. It is altogether commercial 4 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Are no military supplies going into those ports ? 

General Yount. Military supplies are going into hon ports, but 
they are not being handled by military personnel. This is a military 
operation. 

Mr. Sixes. It is true, is it not, that some military supplies are han- 
dled in ports other than Whittier ? 

General Yount. That is correct; yes, sir. 
Mr. Stes. By civilian agencies? 
General Yount. By civilian agencies. 
Mr. Stxes. Not by military agencies? 
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General Yount. Except on the supervisory level—not the actual 
physical handling. 
' Mr. Srxes. The difference is that at Whittier the whole operation is 
. military operation ¢ 

General Yount. That is correct. 


NDESIRABILITY OF MIXED CIVILIAN-MILITARY OPERATION AT WHITTIER 


Mr. Sikes. Is it the present belief of the military forces that it is 
better to retain that kind of operation than to permit a mixed opera- 
tion at Whittier even though civilian agencies were to offer to make the 
iecessary facilities available ¢ 

General Younv. Yes, sir. I think a mixed operation would be 
mpossible. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? If commercial civilian agencies were going to 
provide the fac ‘ilities and the labor, why would it be imprac tic ‘able to 
have a mixed operation at W hittier when it is practicable to have a 
mixed operation at other ports ? 

General Yount. There are no mixed operations, sir. 

Mr. SrKEs. You are shipping military supplies into other ports. 

General Yount. That is right. 

Mr. SrKes. Then why cannot you ship commercial supplies into 
Whittier and allow the siviling operation of services and facilities at 
Whittier ? 

General Yount. The present facilities are not such as to permit 
that. ‘The reason I say I do not think a mixed operation is practicable 
is because of the difference in the labor rates and all of the problems 
that would be created by having military personnel working side by 
side with civilians at Alaska rates. 

Mr. Sixes. There are commercial shipping services that feel they 
are being held out of Whittier improperly and that if they were 
allowed to provide the port services for Whittier that are provided 
elsewhere, they could save the United States Government money in 
shipping costs. I presume you know that. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not think they have a justifiable case ? 

General Yount. No sir: we do not, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How carefully have you gone into that report? 

General Younr. Personally, I have not analyzed the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Who has? 

General Younr. We have been through this with our terminal 
service people. Basically it has been done by the Army of Alaska, 
and we are acting upon their on-the-ground studies, Mr. Sikes. If 
Whittier were handling commercial goods, we would have to go to a 
commercial type of operation, 

Mr. Srxes. Why is that? 

General Yount. In order not to be mixing civilian and military 
personnel in the same basic operation within a stone’s throwing 
distance of one from the other. 

Mr. Srxes. Now, again what is your objection to having military 
and civilian activities going on at this port? 

General Younr. The objection, from our point of view, would be 
the entirely different pay scale, and so forth, that would be applicable. 
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STEVEDORE RATE IN ALASKA 


Mr. Sixes. What are stevedores paid at Alaskan ports ? 

General Yount. I do not know what the current rate is. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you supply that? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. We can find out what the going rate is. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


CURRENT RATE FOR STEVEDORES AT SEWARD, ALASKA 


The current hourly wage rate for longshoremen at Seward, Alaska, is approxi- 
mately $3.20. 


USE OF WHITTIER AS COMMERCIAL PORT 


Mr. Sixes. I would —_ you to study this matter and give me a 

‘areful and complete answer on it so that the committee may have the 
bs nefit of your Radian and your observations of the use of Whittier 
as a commercial port or for commercial operations. Will you supply 
that for the record? 

General Yount. Yes,:sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR THE MILirAry UTILIZATION OF THE Port OF WHiITtrier 
DISCUSSION 


1. The port of Whittier is one of the two ice-free all-weather deep-water ports 
connected by railroad to the interior of Alaska. This advantage is shared only 
with the port of Seward, the port of entry for the majority of civilian cargoes as 
well as military and civilian construction tonnages. Surrounded by precipitous 
mountains on three sides containing huge glacial masses, the sole access to the 
Whittier port facility is by a long railroad tunnel. There are no highways 
leading out of Whittier. The land area available for port development approxi- 
mates 75 acres, approximately the land area maintained for the Pentagon 
Building. 

2. The port of Whittier was opened by the Army in early 1948 to fulfill the 
defense requirements for additional all-season port facilities to handle the vol- 
ume of military tonnages entering Alaska during World War II and to augment 
our lines of supply from the port of Seward. Whittier was deactivated by the 
Army in December 1945 and, after a brief operation by the Alaska Railroad, 
was completely closed down on April 1, 1946. The Army reopened the facility 
on September 1, 1946, and it has been in continuous military operation since 
that date. 

3. There is no civilian community at Whittier. The development of the nec 
essary living facilities has been estimated by the Alaska Railroad to cost an 
approximate $17% million. An average annual rainfall of 180 inches plus an 
average annual snowfall of 175 inches, high velocity winds, and days of fog, are 
not attractive to the civilian longshoreman when jobs at Seaward, Anchorage, and 
Valdez ean be had for the asking and without depriving himself of the commu- 
nity life offered by these other locations. 

1. In a war emergency, every available port in Alaska will be required to 
absorb the workload of defense supplies moving to the interior military bases. 
The existence of the military installation at Whittier, divorced from the civilian 
operations at the other central Alaska ports, assures the continuity of a nucleus 
port effort to support the initial forces in event of any emergency. 

». The port of Whitier, with the present military strength, no additional con- 
struction of pier facilities, and a reasonably satisfactory phasing of vessel ar- 
rivals at its four berths, can handle approximately 50,000 metric tons a month. 
The port of Seward, providing the prevailing shortage of civilian longshore labor 
can be alleviated, can discharge approximately 75,000 metric tons a month. 
The total military and civilian tonnages discharged at the ports of Seward and 
Whittier during the winter months of 1951 and 1952 averaged 69,000 metric tons 
a month. In the summer months (April through October), the total workload 
has averaged 93,000 metric tons a month. Therefore, both ports are required 
in peacetime as well as being essential under war conditions. 
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6. The joint use of the port of Whittier and the consideration of its opera- 
tion by the Alaska Railroad has been surveyed periodically. In either case, 
the difficulties that would be encountered are relatively the same. The Alaska 
Railroad survey in 1951 indicated a requirement for approximately 400 civilian 
personnel to operate the port. The housing and the basic essentials for the 
civilian community—i. e., water, power, sewage, streets, etc.—was computed to 
cost a minimum of $7,350,000. An additional $10 million was shown as re- 
quired to construct new terminal and pier facilities and appurtenances thereto 
in order that the port capability could be increased. These funds would have 
to be obtained by a Department of Interior request for a congressional appro- 
priation since it is doubtful if private capital would be interested in the devel- 
opment of this isolated area. It can be safely concluded that longshore labor 
would insist on incentive pay or inducements to work at Whittier. The regular 
longshore per hour wage approximates $3.20 in Alaska. In addition, the labor 
situation in Alaska is fluid and the availabilities for employment exceed the 
number of persons seeking work. 

7. Each summer numerous ships are discharged by the ships’ crews at Seward 
to prevent excessive delay in the turnaround of the vessel. It is probable that 
this same condition would apply to Whittier upon conversion to a civilian- 
operated port, in light of the past performance in the populated port areas. 

8. A joint use of the port of Whittier would involve military personnel work- 
ing alongside or in the vicinity of the civilian longshoreman, doing the same 
work, and the soldier receiving a small fraction of the wage received by his 
civilian counterpart. It would not be reasonable to expect the morale of the 
military personnel in this situation to remain high. At an important overseas 
base, the morale of the military units could be seriously undermined and their 
value to the military service reduced. 


CONCLUSIONS 


9. The continued military operation of the port of Whittier is essential in 
order to assure the orderly movement of defense cargos to Alaska military bases. 

10. The cost of the establishment of a civilian community at Whittier would 
be excessive and the possibilities for expansion most limited due to the top- 
ography. 

11. The joint use of the port facility of Whittier is not feasible because of the 
impact on the morale of military personnel arising from the inequity in the 
comparative rates of pay. 

12. The conversion of the port to a contractual civilian operation is not 
feasible because of— 

(a.) The cost of the construction for civilian use and the cost of civilian 
labor at Whittier would increase cargo-handling expenses greatly. 

(b). The doubtful availability of a sufficient number of civilian longshore 
labor at all times to move cargo. 

(c) The continuing need for a military port organization to maintain opera- 
tions in event of a war emergency. 


SECURITY NOT RELATED TO USE OF WHITTIER 


Mr. Sikes. Now, the objetcions to the use of Whittier for this pur- 
pose are not at this time security objections; are they ¢ 

General Yount. I know of no case in which the commander in chief 
of Alaska has raised the objection purely for the necessity of security 
to going into Alaska. He has raised, as a matter of security, the main- 
tenance of both Seward and Whittier. The use of security there was 
in the sense of dispersion rather than security of the particular cargo. 


PORT AT SEWARD, ALASKA 


Mr. Sixes. Seward is the main commercial port now; is it not? 

General Yount. Seward is the main commercial port, and the main 
military port is via Whittier, with both commercial and military use 
at Anchorage when available during the summer season. 

Mr. Sixes. Is Seward as good a port as Whittier? 
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General Younr. Offhand, I would say yes. I think in the last few 
years the facilities have been permitted to go downhill at Seward be- 
cause of lack of maintenance. Basically it is a good, workable port. 
I was there in 1949, and I saw nothing wrong with it from a work 
standpoint. It had good transit space, had good rail connections, and 
certainly it has good water. The objection in the past has largely been 
the necessity for continuing to maintain the portage length of the 
railroad rather than any deficiency in the port of Seward itself. And 
I think the Department of the Interior has included as one of their 
requirements a certain improvement in the accumulated maintenance 
work in connection with their projected fund requirements at Seward. 
Mr. Sixes. As I understand it, summarizing what you have said, 
you feel that Seward, having the facilities to handle commercial ac- 
tivities, should continue to handle commercial activities; that Whit- 
tier, being a military port and set up to operate as a military port and 
being sufficient for the general requirements, should continue to oper- 
ate as a military port and that there should not be any change. 

General Yount. I think that is the best operation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How frequently is that decision reviewed in the 
Department ? 

General Younr. It has been reviewed annually, Mr. Sikes—each 
time the question of the specific budget of the Department of the 
Interior comes up. The first time we had General Miley come down 
here to present the opinion of the Alaska Command, and the hearings 
were postponed, and the next time they were scheduled General Carter, 
who is General Miley’s deputy, came down. They were again post- 
poned, and Interior withdrew their request for funds in connection 
with the Seward portage line. So that has not been presented to the 
Congress. But the Army has made two preparations to present our 
side of it to the Congress. 

Mr. Sixers. Is it the feeling of the Alaska Command that the situa- 
tion should remain as it is now ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it also the feeling of the Alaska Territorial govern- 
ment, or do you know ? 

General Yount. I cannot say that I know of a specific statement 
from the Territorial government. 

Mr. Stxes. But there has been a consistent belief on the part of the 
Army and the Alaska Command that the port situation should be 
maintained in its present status? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 








INCREASE IN 





BUDGET ESTIMATB 


Mr. Suxes. Did you provide, General Yount, the original January 9 
budget figure for this project? You have given us as the revised 
estimate which is now before us $192,147,000. What was the figure 
originally submitted in the January 9 budget ? 

General Yount. For Project 2140 it was $152,938,000. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the difference 

General Youne. The difference is the increased port workload of 
16.9 million tons of cargo at a cost of $29.2 million. 

Mr. Stxes. Is that related to the Korean war? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; totally. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is the increase entirely related to the Korean war ! 

General Yount. It is entirely related to the Korean war. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the comparable figure without the Korean war 
estimate in the present budget ? 

General Yount. Without the Korean war, it would be the 
$152.938,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Then this budget estimate for activity No. 2140 was the 
same on January 9 as shown in this presentation except for the addi- 
tion of the Korean war ¢ 

General Yount. Yes,sir. And the difference is approximately $29.2 
million, which is to handle 16.9 million tons of cargo. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, General, for your fine presentation. That 
concludes activity 2100, “Transportation service. 

General Yount. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, May 29, 1953. 
MepicaL Care 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. E. ARMSTRONG, THE SURGEON GENERAL, OFFICE OF 
THE SURGEON GENERAL 


N. FOGELBERG, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL 


COL. J. G. JONES, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SUR- 
GEON GENERAL 


COL. C. F. ST. JOHN, CHIEF, MEDICAL PLANS AND OPERATIONS, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


K. E. TURNER, DEPUTY CHIEF, LOGISTICAL SERVICES BRANCH, 
SERVICE DIVISION,G-—4 


— GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, CHIEF, CONTROL OFFICE, 
G 

Mr. Forp. General Honnen, will you introduce the next witness? 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, we are prepared to proceed with 
the presentation of the 1600 program in Maintenance and Operations 

“Medical care.’’ 

We have with us the Surgeon General of the Army, General George 
Kk. Armstrong, who has an opening statement he wishes to make 

Mr. Forp. Will vou proceed, General? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General ArmstronG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
The primary mission of the Army medical service is to maintain the 
health and welfare of our troops and to conserve fighting manpowe! 
under all conditions including those imposed by war. For this pur- 
pose the Army medical service is dedicated to assembling, developing 
and applying knowledge that will maintain health in large groups. This 
means selection and physic ‘al and mental classification of personnel, 
promotion of physical and mental well-being, prevention of disease 
and injury, treatment of the sick and injured and rehabilitation of the 
disabled. Furthermore, in both peace and war it means preparation 
for those responsibilities through carefully planned and executed re- 
search programs and orderly progress in administration, organization, 
personnel management and finally medical logistics, 
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ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


The first step in carrying out this mission is to assure that only the 
physically and mentally qualified are selected for Army service. 
This responsibility is.carried out by developing physical standards for 
admission and the examining of applicants in accordance with these 
standards. The major portion of the examination work is done at 
the Armed Forces Examining Stations created during the early part of 
fiscal year 1952. Seventy-six of these stations are operating through- 
out the United States and the Caribbean Area and no change is con- 
templated for fiscal year 1954. While the majority of examinations 
are performed by civilian doctors on a fee basis, their performance is 
under the constant scrutiny of Medical Corps officers. The greater 
utilization of Medical Corps personnel not only assures compliance 
with the standards established but, in addition, has resulted in a 
reduction of $3.76 or 52 percent in the cost per Army gain to the 
medical care program as compared with actual experience for fiscal 
year 1951. 

Parenthetically, because I am sure the question will arise in the 
mind of some member of the committee, it is pointed out that this 
cost reduction does not represent a total savings, because of the 
greater utilization of military personnel, which cost is not included. 
However, there is a material savings which are due to two reasons. 
In the first place, I mentioned the 76 stations. That is a reduction 
from the 108 which we used to operate, secondly, we used to use 
civilian facilities for X-ray services, but we now have our own equip- 
ment in all of these stations. So we know there is a savings. We 
tried to figure it out, but we are not prepared to state how much of 
that $3.76 is a true savings. 

Mr. Forp. Just for my own information, are you referring to what 
we laymen call the places where selectees go to get their examinations? 

General AnmstronG. That is right. These examining stations are 
jointly operated by the Armed Forces, and at each 1 of them we have 1 
or 2 or 3 uniformed men. The military may be Navy, Air Force, or 
Army. The major portion of the examiners come in for half a day a 
week or 1 day a week. ‘These examiners are civilians who come in 
and make examinations under the supervision of the uniformed people. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they are civilian doctors, dentists, and 
technicians? 

General ArmstrRoNG. Civilian doctors and dentists, but not tech- 
nicians. 

Mr. Forp. Who are there, on a fee basis, periodically? 

General ArmstronG. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How are they selected? 

General Armstronae. They are selected by the senior military 
officer who is on duty at that station. He just goes out through the 
town and gets doctors and dentists who are willing to come in and give 
a certain amount of time. 


SITUATION AT DETROIT EXAMINING STATION 


Mr. Forp. For instance, in the State of Michigan, the examination 
station is in Detroit. « How does the senior medical officer of that area 
get any cooperation, does he just go out and take the ones who do not 
have much practice? 
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You can answer that either on or off the record. 

General Armstrrona. I can answer it on the record. They usually 
ro to the local medical and dental societies and say “Look. This is 
part of your national responsibility. You help us to get good people.” 
(nd, by and large, they are good. 

Mr. Forp. I asked that question because I have heard several 
nstances Where people have said they received a very inadequate 
examination at the Detroit examination center. I think I sent a 
ommunication to the Department of the Army, in one instance, with 

yme very detailed complaints about the examination that was given. 
The reply was more or less satisfactory, but the complaint has re- 

red from time to time. I was just wondering whether you were 
vetting the good people in the medical profession to help you out or 
whether you were getting those who could not do well in civilian pro- 
fessional practice. 

General ArmstrRoNG. In general, you do not get the top-flight 
people. They, by and large, cannot give you the time. We try to 
avoid the people at the bottom. It is the man in the middle who 
does this out of a sense of duty and wants to help. And, of course, 
every civilian doctor who helps us, assists in lowering the number of 
people we have to draft and put into uniform. 

Mr. Forp. Do you keep a very careful scrutiny of that situation 
so that you give the best possible examination you can with the 
facilities you have? 

General AnMstronG. Not nearly the scrutiny we would like to 
vive, for the simple reason that we just cannot check the operation 
of these stations often enough. 

Mr. Forp. I have heard that instead of an adequate physical 
examination by trained medical personnel, you get a lot of sergeants 
and other rated men conducting a part of the examination. Is that 
prevalent or not? 

General ArmstronG. No, sir; it is not prevalent. We have a tech- 
nician in the eye clinic testing the vision. If there is any question 
about an eye condition, the individual is seen by a professional man. 
There are many parts of the examination—the weight, measurements, 
ind similar things—that do not have to be done necessarily by 
professional personnel. 

So the person who arrives at the induction station—and many of 
them are there not because they want to be—is looking for something 
to complain about. 

Mr. Sikes. This committee can safely believe, then, that the former 
is envisioned and not that all you do is just count the arms, legs, and 
thighs? 

General Armstrrone. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. The point is I have had considerable correspondence on 
the matter, and I want to be absolutely sure. 

General ArMstRONG. It is a constant headache in our shop, too. 
The responsibility for these examinations is delegated first to the six 
Army areas, and it is then subdelegated to the military districts. We 
send out medical people with the Adjutant General’s teams to make 
perhaps two visits a year. That is obviously not enough. 

Mr. Forp. Do you warn them in advance that they are coming? 
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ORIENTATION COURSE IN OPERATION OF EXAMINING STATIONS 


General AnmMstroNnG. Not necessarily that, but I am sure it is known 
they are going to be there. I will tell you what we did, which will 
be of interest to you. We had so many complaints a year or so ago 
that we brought all of the uniformed physicians, who were going to 
direct the operation of these stations, into 2 or 3 localities and gave 
them a week’s orientation course in how to conduct examining 
and induction stations. We have not had so many complaints since 
we did that. And now, when a new man is assigned, he is given an 
orientation course before going to his station. Before, some youngster 
was called in and put in uniform and given the medical responsibility 
for one of the stations, but he did not know any more about it than 
a man coming in for half a day a week to help around. 

Mr. Forp. Now will you proceed? 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


General ArmstronG. Once the individual has become a soldier, 
the major effort of the Army medical service is directed toward 
minimizing the need for curative medicine through the reduction of 
health hazards and the application of appropriate disease-prevention 
measures. In this field of preventive medicine, much progress has 
been made in developing environmental sanitation, safety programs, 
industrial-medicine and occupational-health programs, nutritional 
programs, medical intelligence and _ infectious-disease controls 
Progress in this field can be measured statistically by comparing the 
number of nonbattle annual admissions to Army medical-treatment 
facilities for disease per thousand average strength of the Army 
During World War I such nonbattle annual admissions for disease 
were equal to 852 per 1,000 strength. The rate was reduced to 588 
for World War II and has now dropped to 464. 

Mr. Stxes. That is most interesting, I think. That means that in 
World War I almost every man was in a hospital at some time during 
each year? 

General ArmstronG. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is that admissions per year? 

General ArMsTRONG. Per year. 

Mr. Sixes. And now you have it down to about half that rate? 

General Armstrona. That is right. 

The same progress is reflected when a comparison is made of the 
number of soldiers per 1,000 strength not available for duty because 
of nonbattle diseases. During World War I, an average of 41.6 per 
1,000 strength would not be available for duty. This rate was re- 
duced to 28.5 for World War II and has now dropped to 18.4, 

Efforts are constantly being made to improve this past record of 
minimizing the need for curative medicine. Included among the 
latest advancements are (1) the removal of malaria as a threat to 
military operations and(2) the development of preventive psychiatry. 

Mr. Srkes. May I ask, before you leave these charts, do other 
military forces enjoy substantially that same situation, or do you 
have information that we are ahead of other nations now? Do you 
have information on the health picture in the services of other nations, 
particularly among our allies? 
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General ArmsTRONG. | can only answer that question very gener- 
ally. 
Discussion off the record. ) 


MEDICAL TREATMENT IN CHINESE PRISON CAMPS 


Mr. Forp. What is the result of investigations made of the medical 
treatment that was accorded to our men who have been returned i 
recent weeks from the Chinese prison camps? 

General ArmstRONG. I have personally interviewed 22 of them. 
By and large, these individuals who were returned on this last go- 
round received pretty fair treatment within the limits of the shortage 
of drugs and things of that sort. This particular group did not come 
back with any strong complaints against their treatment. Some of 
them had tuberculosis, but they had received streptomycin and some 
of the other drugs we are using in this country. There was an occa- 
sional amputation performed when they did not have an anesthetic, but 
maybe they just did not have the ether or something else available. 
But, by and large, they had no complaints. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. At some time during this morning would you like to 
comment on this group that were so-called ‘‘brain washed” or 
allegedly so. Do you want to comment on that now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW DRUGS FOR TREATMENT OF MALARIA 


General ArmstrronG. During World War II, malaria alone was 
responsible for the noneffectiveness of whole divisions in certain 
areas of the Southwest Pacific having a high prevalence of malaria, 
By means of a suppressive drug, ac: Pisa, thy and a new curative 
drug called primaquine. It is now possible for military forces to 
operate effectively in highly malarious areas. The c hloroquine, while 
not a cure, suppresses the disease so that the soldier remains active 
and appears well. The primaquine provides the cure. 

We had about 7,000 cases before primaquine came along. Now 
the man gets primaquine on his way home. So, it is very rare that 
we get a recurring case after that treatment. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is this ¢ hloroquine a better substitute for atabrine? 

General ArmsrronG. It is better in many respects. In the first 
place, it does not give the skin discoloration and itch that you used 7 
vet from atabrine; in the second place, they only have to take i 
once a week instead of once a day; third, it suppresses it better. 

Mr. Mixuer. But, like atabrine, it does not cure all types? 

General ArmMstronG. That is right. 

Mr. Miuter. Is it the same type that it misses? 

General ArmstronG. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. But chloroquine will not effect a cure? 

General AnmMstrRoNG. No. Primaquine will effect a cure. 

Mr. Miuuer. Primaquine will effect a cure after you have left the 
area? 

General ArmstronG. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Can you go back and pick up those who had malaria 
previously in World War II and give them primaquine and straighten 
them out, too? 
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General Armstrona. Oh, yes. If you get a man who is having 
chronic malaria, it breaks through every once a year or so. 

Mr. Forp. Is that well known? 

General Armsrrone. Yes. Primaquine has been given a lot o! 
publicity. 

Mr. Miuuer. Does the Veterans’ Administration handle these old 
malaria cases from World War I with that sort of treatment? 

General Armstrona. I do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Miuuer. They should. 

General ArMsTRONG. But this has been thoroughly reported in our 
medical journals. It does not reach that rather unusual type of ma- 
laria called aestivo autumnal but fortunately there is no aestivo 
autumnal malaria in Korea. But it hits the usual forms of malaria: 
it cures the type where you have a chill every other day or every third 
day. 











PREVENTIVE PSYCHIATRY 








Outstanding progress has been made in the challenging field of 
preventive psychiatry. Despite the lowering and liberalization of 
psychiatric standards for induction in 1948 and the consequent reduc- 
tion by more than half in the rate of rejection for such causes, there 
has been no offsetting increase in the rate of retirement or separation 
for psychiatric reasons. On the contrary, the current separation 
rates are at a level of less than 50 percent of the corresponding World 
War II experience. 

Most inductees adjust to Army life and Army training without 
great difficulty. However, there are many men, estimated at 5 to 
10 percent, who have difficulty. Through the establishment of a 
mental hygiene consultation service at each training center, directed 
by a medical officer who has had special training and experience in 
psychiatry, those soldiers showing signs of emotional instability are 
given special treatment, not only from a clinical point of view but 
also from a psychiatric point of view including problems of incentive 
motivation and morale. Such treatment has prevented to a con- 
siderable extent the later development of psychiatric disorders in 
these soldiers. 
























LOW MORTALITY RATE 





The treatment of the sick and injured constitutes the major expense 
item of operating the Army Medical Service. In this field every effort 
is made to provide the highest standard of medical and surgical care. 
New procedures and techniques in the care and handling of the sick 
and wounded have had dramatic results. During World War I, 8.1 
percent of all battle casualties that reached medical-treatment facilities 
died. During World War II the percentage was reduced to 4.5 and 
in the Korean conflict the percentage has been dropped to less than 2.5. 

High on the list of factors which contribute to this lowering of mor- 
tality are the new biologicals that were available throughout the Army 
medical system from the beginning of the Korean operation. Such 
biologicals include penicillin, chloromycetin, aureomycin, streptomy- 
cin, and terramycin. In addition to the biologicals, whole blood has 
been available in the forward area hospitals in Korea. 

The mobile Army surgical hospital, an innovation since World War 
II, has also contributed to the lowered death rate. It brings definitive 










irgical treatment closer to the front line than ever before. Recently, 
of these units treated its 50,000th patient since the Korean conflict 
tarted. 
third factor, related directly to the specialist-training program 
the Army instituted in 1946, has been the complete staffing of the 
rward-area hospitals with highly qualified surgeons and orthopedists, 
) an extent probably not e _ aled in World War II. The presence of 
he well organized base in Japan, coupled with adequate air-evacua- 
on facilities which brought patients from the forward hospitals to 
he base hositals in a minimum of time, has had a definite influence. 
he helicopter plays an ever-increasing part in rapidly, smoothly, and 
omfortably moving the seriously wounded from the immediate 
ont in a matter of minutes to surgical hospitals normally an hour 
more distance by ground transportation from the battalion-aid 
ations. Helicopter ambulance units under the direct control of the 
vision surgeon have recently been organized and will soon become 
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illv operative in Korea. 
ARTIFICIAL KIDNEY 


For the first time in the history of war, an artificial kidney is avail- 
ble to troops in the combat zone. The artificial kidney is a very 
pecialized type of apparatus through which the blood from the 
vatient is circulated and allowed to diffuse the toxic products from the 
blood into a bath which in effect does the same thing as when the real 
‘idney separates these products from the blood and gets rid of them 
n the form of urine. In many battle casualties suffering severe 

juries, the patient’s kidneys stop functioning. A patient with non- 


inctioning kidneys will die in from 5 to 8 days. The artificial kidney 
eplaces the functional activity of the patient’s kidneys, thus keeping 
he patient alive until his kidneys are able to recover from their 
njury and begin functioning again. 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 


Ineffectiveness by reason of neuropsychiatric deficiencies, as 
previously stated, constitutes the greatest single loss of manpower to 
the Armed Forces during periods of emergency. Neuropsychiatric 
care and treatment in Korea, however, represent a new approach to 
this major problem of combat losses. The procedure established 
provides early frontline screening and treatment of neuropsychiatric 
casualties. Through the media of preventive psychiatry and careful 
selection of personnel for duty assignments, it is now possible to 
utilize many of these individuals who formerly would have been 
evacuated as psychoneurotic. As a result of these policies, the 
percentage of personnel requiring disability separation and VA 
pensions will be greatly reduced when compared to those from previous 
wars. 

In striving to carry out its mission with the highest of professional 
standards, the Army Medical Service endeavors to obtain maximum 
value from each dollar of taxpayer’s money. Continued efforts are 
being made to operate Army Medical Service facilities as efficiently 
and economically as possible. Many improvements have been made 
which are reflected in cost figures. For example, the total cost of 
providing hospital care has declined from $16.78 per inpatient day 
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for fiscal year 1949 to $14.91 per inpatient day for fiscal year 1952 
These figures represent all costs, including military pay and allowances 
for military personnel utilized in the hospital system. During this 
same period the Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
index of all commodities other than farm products and food—base 
period 1947-49—rose from 103.7 for fiscal year 1949 to 114.2 for 
fiscal year 1952. The BLS food index for these same fiscal years 
was 101.2 and 110.0, respectively. Likewise, the total cost of operating 
Medical Branch depots in the United States declined from $104.50 
per ton handled during fiscal year 1951 to $83.17 per ton handled for 
fiscal year 1952 

Continuing efforts toward better management and economy in 
operations are planned for fiscal year 1954. For example, more 
stringent control over procurement activities is anticipated with th: 
establishment of a Medical-Dental Division of the Army Stock Fund 
which is to be come operative July 1, 1953. 

The establishment of the Medical-Dental Division of the Army 
Stock Fund together with an augmented Army for the Republic of 
Korea resu!ts in fund requirements for fiscal year 1954 showing a net 
increase of approximately $11 million over fund requirements fo: 
fiscal year 1953. 

If you will turn to page 501 of the estimate, I would like to present, 
with your permission, a summary analysis in support of fund require- 
ments for fiscal year 1954 under the medical-care program. 

If there are any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Forp. May I suggest, Doctor, at this point that we put in the 
record the chart on page 498, excluding the subprojects which we 
will take up individually as we proceed. 

General ArmMsTRONG. Yes, sir. 

The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of requirements, fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 


Revised est 


l- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiseal 
vear 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


1610 | Maintenance and operation of medical-treatment 


| 
| 
| 


f clit S $50, 028, 223 | $55 793. 808 $45, 628, 0 


02 


1620 Surgeon General’s Office 3, 940, 061 é 2, 192 3, 873, 000 
1630 | Educ ~] m and training 3, 210, 709 2, 924, 000 | 2, 915, 000 
1640 | Mex vices at other Army facilities 2, 004, 215 9. 720, 000 9, 194, 886 
1650 | Proc sarets rent of medical supplies and equipment , 510, 046 | 57, 858, 000 9, O82, 023 
1660 | Medic $e pply system 2, 690, 006 2, 038, 000 2, 537, 000 
1670 Medical care in non-Army facilities 5, 426, 709 , 687, 000 . 746, 070 
1680 | Speci lize d medical facilities and services 5, 412, 586 5, 500, 000 5, 600, 000 


Total direct obligations : 273, 222, 555 52, 673, 000 3, 576, 000 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


General ArmsrronG. I have one thing more which explains this 
No. 1600 program, the medical care program. 

This program provides for medical care of the Army, Army National 
Guard, Army Organized Reserve, and Army Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. The program includes maintenance and operation of medical 
treatment and related facilities in the continental United States and 
overseas; medical care and hospitalization of Army personnel in 
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ocalities where Army medical facilities are not available; medical 
and dental procurement and supply operations; education and 
training of Army personnel in the field of medicine; operation of 
specialized medical facilities and services; and certain elements of 
expense pertaining to the operation of The Surgeon General’s Office. 

The funds requested for this program for fiscal year 1954 reflect 
the detailed evaluation of experience in fiscal vears 1952 and 1953 
to date, adjusted for changes in volume and distribution of workload 
ind applied to the planned strength of the Army as deployed in the 
continental United States and in oversea commands, and represent 
the minimum requirement necessary to continue the high level of 
medical care provided the Army. 

The fund requirements for fiscal year 1954 are predicated upon the 
assumption that Korean hostilities will continue through June 30, 1954, 
and that the Medical-Dental Division of the Army Stock Fund will 
become operative July 1, 1953. Of the funds requested for fiscal year 
1954, 36.4 percent is for the operation of hospitals, infirmaries and 
dispensaries, and for medical care in non-Army facilities; 56 percent 
is for the procurement of medical supplies and equipment and for 
the operation of the medical supply system; and 7.6 percent is for 
specialized medical facilities and services, departmental expenses, 
and for education and training activities. 

The fiscal year 1954 fund requirement represents a net increase of 
approximately $11 million over fund requirements for fiscal year 1953. 
While this net increase is the result of a considerable number of 
changes, it can be attributed to the following: 

A Medical-Dental Division of the Army Stock Fund is to become 
operative July 1, 1953. Under the provisions of stock fund opera- 
tions, assets available to partially satisfy gross requirements for 
standard medical supplies and equipment will be transferred to the 
stock fund account effective July 1, 1953, with the result that appro- 
priated funds will be required to the full extent of gross issue demand 
for standard medical supplies and equipment for fiscal year 1954 
It is estimated that assets which could be applied if we did not have 
the stock fund are valued at $7 million. 

Basic policy changes whereby medical supply support is to be 
provided to an augmented Army of the Republic of Korea. The 
additional cost of this policy change is estimated at $5,300,000. 

An analysis of the principal changes in the program and justifica- 
tion for the funds requested is contained in the analysis of fund 
requirements by projects. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes our general statement. 


ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear as to what is meant by the 
discussion of the Army Stock Fund. Could you approach it differ- 
ently? 

General Armstrong. It is a proposition whereby we capitalize our 
stock and then require that issues from this capitalized inventory be 
bought by the consumers. 

Mr. Forp. I understand how the stock fund operates, but I do 
not quite understand the process by which you are capitalizing the 
stock fund and what you are doing in this particular instance. 
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General Coieiazier. If I may answer that, the assets on hand as 
of July 1, 1953, together with certain additional cash, if required, 
will be set up as a capital for the Medical-Dental Division of the 
Army stock fund. That capital remains intact. As issues are made 
the receiving appropriation is charged with those issues, and the 
capital account is reimbursed. 

Mr. Foro. The capital amount that you contemplate setting up 
is about $11 million plus some funds from this request for appro- 
priations? 

Mr. Foceisera. No, sir. At present the best figure we have i 
that the Medical-Dental Division of the Army stock fund will b: 
capitalized somewhere in the neighborhood of $150 million. 

Mr. Forp. Those are assets? 

Mr. Foageisere. These are all assets which are transferred from th: 
depot system into the stock fund. This $7 million here merely means 
that we will have on hand as of July 1, 1953, $7 million of assets which 
we know is applicable to the issue demands for fiscal year 1954. Ji 
ve operated under the present system during fiscal vear 1954 we woul: 
compute our demand for gross issues, apply this $7 million worth o! 
assets to it, and add new procurement money to make up the balance: 
needed to meet gross demand. Under this stock system, we take th 
$7 million worth of assets and give it to the stock fund. Sinee it i 
then part of the stock fund, we will not have these assets to apply t 
gross issue demands for fiscal 1954 insofar as this appropriation is 
concerned. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that $7 million is the unobligated and 
unexpended part which fiscal 1953 and prior years contribute? 

Mr. Fogreisere. No. This $7 million represents 1953 and prio: 
year funds which have been obligated for procurement of certain 
supplies, and they are actually on hand or will be on hand in the depot 
system. If we had no stock fund, then we would not need to ask 
Congress for the $7 million to meet the gross issue demands, becaus« 
we would have the stock. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Foceiserc. That is right. Since we will have given these 
assets to the stock fund, they are not available to meet the require- 
ments of the Army Medical Service. We have to pay 100 percent 
of the gross issue demand for fiscal 1954. That means we have to 
have $7 million more money of appropriated funds to reimburse the 
stock fund in order to get these assets back. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you need $7 million more for the fiscal 
year 1954 in order to keep current with your past consumption? 

Mr. Focre.sere. Yes, sir, that is right. 

During the fiscal year 1953 our gross issue demand was met from 
two sources, one was inventory in the amount of $36 million. Then 
the balance was met by procurement with appropriated funds. 

So, it took inventory plus procurement to meet the gross issue de- 
mand for 1953. If we operate in the same way in the fiscal year 1954 
we would have $7 million of inventory plus what we needed in the 
way of appropriated funds to equal what we would have to issue. 

Mr. Forp. In effect, then, you are capitalizing the original $7 
million in stock, and asking $7 million in additional cash in order to 
meet the consumption needs? 
Mr. Focre.sere. That is right. 
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Mr. Forp. If you do not get this $7 million it will mean a draw- 
lown on your availability in the stock fund? 

Mr. Focreiperc. If we do not get the $7 million additional we 
ould have to establish a credit system and pay for our gross-issue 
mand minus $7 million, and then draw the $7 million down in the 
rm of a credit. 

Mr. Forp. And it would result in, if you do not get the $7 million, 
yn a drawdown on the capitalization? 

Mr. Foceiserc. The capitalization would be that much less, sir. 


COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. What was the original figure in the January 9 budget for 

s project? 

Mr. Foce.tserc. Do you mean for the whole program? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Armsrronc. For the total 1600 program in the original 

idget the amount was $139,763,900. This currently is $163,576,000, 

a plus difference of $23,812,100. 

By way of explanation the presently presented budget provides 
or continuation of the Korean war through June 30, 1954, with ad- 

tional support of the Korean Army, which amounts to a total 
ncrease of approximately $46 million. This figure is offset by a 
decrease of approximately $22 million due to a change in the military 
trength and deployment, together with more economical operations 
vhich results in the net increase of the figure that I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago, $23 million plus. 

Mr. Forp. In the chart which you submitted a minute ago can you 
put alongside there the differences between the original budget and 
he budget we now have before us? 

Mr. Fogeisera. Yes, sir, I have a statement on that here. 

Mr. Mitier. The January budget. 

Mr. Focreitsera. Mr. Chairman, I have not the figures here, 
but 1 can put them in. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put in a separate chart on that? 

Mr. Fogeipura. Yes, sir, I shall be happy to. 

Mr. Forp. And if there are any needed explanations you can put 
them in in footnotes. 

Mr. Foceiserea. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Supporting data, fiscal year 1954 congressional budget, May 15, 1953—-Comparison 
of requirements in original and revised budgets, fiscal year 1954 


Revised 

estimate, 

fiscal year 
1954 


Original, 
Number and project fiscal year 
1954 


Change 


Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facili- 

ties _ $47,614,289 | $45, 628, 021 $1, 986, 268 
Surgeon General’s Office , 084, 900 | 3, 873, 000 ~211, 900 
Education and training 3, 407, 2, 915, 000 —492, 000 
Medical services at other Army facilities 10, 859, 7: 9, 194, 886 , 664, S41 
Procurement of medical supplies and equipment 50, 930, 25 79, 082, 023 28, 151, 769 
Medical supply system _- 11, 745, 7: 12, 537, 000 791, 270 
Medical care in non-Army facilities 5, 250, 4, 746, 070 - 503, 930 
Specialized medical facilities and services. - 5, 872, 5, 600, 000 — 272, 000 


Total direct obligations... eve : 763, 900 163, 576, 000 3, 812, 100 
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The revised budget provides for continuation of the Korean war through Jum 
30, 1954, with additional support of the Korean Army which amounts to a total 
increase of $45,610,800. This figure is offset by decreases of $21,798,700 due to 
change in military strength and deployment together with more economical opera 
tions which results in a net increase of $23,812,100. 


COST OF PROVIDING FOR EXISTING ROK FORCES 


Mr. Forp. If the cost of the augmented ROK troop supply is $5.3 
million, what is the cost of providing for the existing ROK forces? 

General Anmsrronc. Mr. Fogelberg. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply that for the record? 

Mr. FocGrisera. I can give you that, sir, but I do not have that 
figure here. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


FiscaL YEAR 1954 Estimatrep Cost or Provipinc MEpIcAL SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT FOR ExisTING RepuBLic oF Korea Forces 

Issues of medical supplies and equipment to support Korean operations are not 
accounted for separately by this service in terms of nations comprising the U. N 
forces. Rather, total issues made in support of all U. N. forces are utilized in 
deriving issue experience factors. These issue experience factors are converted 
to dollar equivalents which represent the average cost per man-year of military 
strength engaged in limited combat activity in Korea. 

It is acknowledged that the level of medical care will vary between forces, i. e., 
costs of supporting American forces will undoubtedly be greater than that of 
ROK troops. 

Based upon the average cost per man-year of military strength served in Korea, 
fund requirements for fiscal year 1954 for support of ROK forces expected to be 
in existence on July 1, 1953 (excluding any augmentation for fiscal year 1954), 
will approximate $19,350,000. This does not include any initial equipment for 
new ROK Army units. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
DENTAL SERVICE BY VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Forp. This is purely a general question, but it is one that has 
been called to my attention and which I am interested in pursuing. 

A case came to my attention in which a man was brought into the 
service in the regular course of events. During the period of his 
first 90 days he had, apparently, many medical examinations, and 
during that period he had practically all of his teeth extracted. 
Prior to the end of the 90-day period he was discharged without his 
teeth. He got out of the service without his teeth, and was interested 
in knowing who was going to take care of getting his teeth back in. 
So he went to the Veterans’ Administration, and they said, “You do 
not have 90 days’ service, and we cannot do anything for you.” 
He went to the Army and they would not do anything for him saying, 
“He is discharged.”’ Fortunately, arrangements were made so that 
he could have obtained a set of dentures, but unfortunately time 
elapsed before these arrangements were concluded during which he 
became a little irritated, so he obtained the dentures himself. Then 
[ received word that he could have been supplied by the Army. 

Is that something that arises generally, or is that a most unusual 
circumstance? 

General AnmMsrrona. It must be a very unusual circumstance. 

Mr. Forp. It is not an equitable one, certainly. 
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General ArmsrronG. No, of course not. In the first place, it is 
news to me that once being separated, even though he had less than 90 
days’ service, the VA would not handle that case because by and large 
the minute a man takes the oath and becomes a member of the uni- 
formed services, if we touch a tooth that tooth becomes a VA problem 
later. 

Mr. Forp. Which policy I happen to disagree with very violently. 

General Armstrone. I will not argue that. The clear answer to 
that is if a tooth is filled or is pulled out he should have gotten his 
dentures in the service, but if he did not get them in the service then 
it was a VA responsibility. 

Mr. Forp. They refused to touch it absolutely on the basis that he 
had not satisfied the requisite number of days in the service to qualify. 
| might say that the Army cooperated, but unfortunately he had 
taken action previously which obviated the need for any further 
treatment, but it left a very bad taste. 

General ArmstroneG. Of course. 

Colonel St. John, your Division would catch complaints of this 
sort. Would you say that this was an unusual case? 

Colonel St. Joun. I would say very much so, sir. 

We do periodically get similar cases. It is impossible for us to 
write regulations that will just cover everything, but the minute such 
a case is called to our attention we take immediate steps to try to 
rectify any sitv ations of that kind and provide whatever treatment 
the man is entitled to. 

This is not a common occurrence. I have never heard of anything 
of this kind in the 2 years that I have been in General Armstrong’s 
office. 

Mr. Forp. In this case, where a number of unusual circumstances 
have taken place, is there any legal means whereby this man can get 
reimbursement for the dentures that he personally bought, which the 
Army was willing to procure for him, but which the time element did 
not permit of them obtaining? 

Colonel Sr. Joun. I certainly know of no reason why he would not 
be able to put in a claim. The entire record and everything would 
have to be gone over. I would not have the final say as to whether it 
would work out or not, but certainly he would be able to put in a 
claim. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that there was a time lag for 
about 4 months when he was without teeth trying to go to the VA 
to get treatment. He finally gave up and went ahead on his own, 
but it certainly seems most inequitable on the basis of the facts as 
I have seen them. 

Colonel St. Joun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miiier. Would he come under the departmental adjustment 
in a case of that sort, and would that be applied in his case just as it 
would be if a service vehicle had run over somebody’s hedge or had 
done personal injuries to someone? Could it come in that category? 

Colonel Sr. Joun. I would not be prepared to answer that question, 
sir. 

Mr. Miner. It is not exactly a tort, and yet it has the same 
effect; the man is left without teeth. 

Mr. Focre.sere. This case rings a bell in my mind. I remember 
that our attitude was to try to rectify it by providing reimbursement 
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if at all possible to this individual. I will be very happy to check 
on that and let you know. 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the revord.) 


NARCOTIC ADDICTION IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. The question has been brought to my attention about 
narcotic addiction in Korea. Men are hospitalized, or treated fo: 
narcotic addiction, and then eventually discharged dishonorabl, 
without any apparent relationship to fact that they are ill from this 
addiction. 

Can you give us any statement in reference to that? In other 
words, a boy becomes addicted, and while in a drugged condition hy 
might do something that was contrary to Army regulations or servic: 
regulations. He is discharged dishonorably; he is also without any 
means of getting treatment by the Veterans’ Administration, and he 
has no recourse to any other governmental agency, even though this 
addiction was acquired while he was in the service. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is narcotic addiction serious, as far as the Army is 
concerned in Korea? 

General ArmsrronG. Contrary to occasional rumor, it is not a 
serious factor. 

I have visited Korea three times, and I have talked to commanders 
all of the way from platoons to the Eighth Army and it is definitely 
not the problem that it has been rumored to be at times. 

As a matter of fact, I doubt if it is as bad as it has been in oriental 
service during rather normal times. 

Mr. Forp. What do you do when you find someone addicted to 
narcotics in Korea; what is your procedure? 

General Armstrona. He is treated as a sick man, just the same 
as if he had tuberculosis or anything else. 

Mr. Forp. Is that considered a violation of service regulations? 

General Armstrona. That would be a condition which he got not 
in line of duty, which is due to his own misconduct, the same as 
alcoholism or venereal disease. 

Mr. Forp. Is he then subject to discharge based on misconduct 
for acquiring that addiction? 

General Armstrona. If he cannot be cured and returned to duty, 
then he is separated from the service; and it would be a not-in-line-of- 
duty condition for which he could never draw any treatment or be 
paid a pension or anything of that sort from the Government. 

Of course, if that individual, upon returning to civilian life, con- 
tinued with such addiction it would be a matter, I dare say, for a 
State institution or finally for the Public Health Service Hospital at 
Lexington, Ky. 


DISCHARGE FOR NARCOTIC ADDICTION 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures which you could supply for the 
record on the number of men from the Army who have been dis- 
charged for narcotics addiction? 

General ArmstronG. We will furnish them for the record, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. For the last several fiscal years, broken down by each 
cal year. 

General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Cases of drug addiction—Total Army 
Total separated or returned to 
duty with recommendation for 
administrative separation 


51—January to March___- ; 16 
April to June , ; ; : 19 
July to September : ine 33 
October to December _ - ; 37 

95 


Total, 1951 


152—January to March a ; 14 
April to June ; oa =e ; : 12 
July to September a. 5 : 10 
October to December - ij a , te pe eoea annie 12 


Total, 1952___- . i ea are ye : 48 


Prior to May 1951 cases tabulated in this study in SGO did not include cases of drug addiction returned 
luty with recommendation for administrative separation, Thus, numbers in early part of series are 
lerestimates. 


Annual rate of separation for drug addiction, World War II and 1951-52 


{Number of separations per 1,000 average strength per year] 
Rate 


42-4: : : oa ; 0. 02 
951 2 Sud © ed ' eer ry . 06 
. 03 


Mr. Miiuier. Would those figures be susceptible of analysis as to 
those who had entered the service with the habit as compared with 
those who might have acquired it while on military duty? 

General ArmstroNG. I would say offhand that it would be highly 
questionable as to whether we could break them down or not. 

Mr. Miuuer. If you could, it would be helpful; but I imagine it 
would be a difficult thing to do. 

General ARMsTRONG. Yes, sir. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF MEDICAL AND DENTAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us either now, or for the record, first, how 
many medical and dental officers in the Army are assigned to other 
than hospitals or clinics; second, to purely administrative duties, 
and, third, to training duty, either as instructors or students? 

General ArmstroncG. Yes, sir; we will furnish that for the record. 

For your general information, at the moment 2 percent of our 
medical officers are on staff or on medical logistics duty, but the 
balance of them are in one of several places. They can be in schools, 
as you have requested, or they can be in hospitals or other medical 
facilities, and we have them engaged in research, a great many in 
preventive medicine, and we will furnish that complete breakdown for 
the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Assignments of medical and dental officers by funetton by fiscal years 


Medical Corps Dental Corps 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscai 
year 1952 | year 1953!) year 1954 | year 1952 | year 19362) year 1954 


Total 5, 625 5, 67 4, 579 2, 616 2, 759 
Patient care 3, 932 3, 798 3, 116 2, 431 
Other functions 773 92 828 


Administrative 100 
lraining overhead 305 7 459 
Research and development 5 118 
Preventive medicine } 95 88 
Induction and separation ‘ 63 


Nonoperating functions 4 635 


Based upon 10 months’ data 
2 Based upon 8 months’ data 
Includes instructors and personnel assigned to General Reserve and Seventh Army units 
* Includes en route to and from overseas stations, detachments of patients, interns and residents, and oth« 
students including those in basic orientation training 


Mr. Forp. Can you compare the figures for the fiscal years 1952 
and 1953 with what you propose in 1954? 
General Armstrona. I believe so. 


PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL AND DENTAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. And also either now, or for the record, how many 
medical and dental officers were obtained during each of the preceding 
years by (1) voluntary application, (2) by Selective Service, and (3 
by restoration of reservists to active duty. 

General ARMsTRONG. Yes, sir. We will have to furnish that for 
the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Army Medical Corps and Dental Corps gains by fiscal years 


Fiscal year 


1953 


Medical Corps 
Voluntary application 29 
Public Law 779 2, 159 
Restoration of reservists 
Others 


Total 
Dental Corps 
Voluntary application 
Public Law 779 
Restoration of reservists 


Total 


! Estimated 

2 262 Medical Corps and 248 Dental Corps officers of this group required as result of early release criteria 
to be effected by pending extension of Public Law 779 

? Actual. 


General AnmstronG. As a comparison I fear there may be a false 
picture if we try to differentiate between a volunteer and one brought 
to us through Selective Service. General Hershey is very fond of 
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pointing out the doctor draft law. For example, he fails if he has to 
actually induct these people who are finally provided for induction 
f he succeeds, then everybody volunteers rather than waiting for 
Selective Service to actually do something about it. 
We will try to make that differentiation that will be clear to you. I 
now what you want, but it is very hard these days to differentiate 
etween a real volunteer and somebody who is brought in through fear 
of induction. 
Mr. Mituer. The law has a coercive effect so that many of your 
nvolunteers—— 
Mr. Forp. If you have to add any comments in explanation, please 
ao so, 


General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sil 
OVERSTAFFING OF MEDICAL AND DENTAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. There has been complaint from time to time that the 
services are overstaffed with medical and dental personnel. Do you 

lave any comment in that regard, General? 

General Armstrona. Yes, sir; I think I can comment generally on 
that. 

To speak first about physicians, we have been overstaffed for the 
past 2 years to the extent of approximately 200 physicians out of a 
total in the Army of 5,500, of which approximately 100 are in the Far 
Kast Command and 100 in Europe; but they were there with every- 
one’s knowledge, as an insurance. 

Actually, in Europe we have our staff at approximately what we 
would require considering the danger of combat there. 

On the other hand, there has been some 100, roughly, more than 
actually needed for the current workload, and the same is true in the 
Kar East. 

ae are now eliminating that insurance. By the end of the fiscal 

‘1954 we will be quite tight for physicians because we are lowering 
our ‘total ratio of physicians to troop strength darker the next 15 
months. 

That is an endeavor to meet this criticism which comes to the service 
so frequently, particularly from organized American medicine. 

We may have to give up some of the things that we actually feel 
are necessary in our medical care program as a result of this. 


RATIO OF DOCTORS 


During World War II, I might say in explanation of this, that at 
one time we had 6.5 physicians per 1,000 troop strength. 

At the moment we have roughly 3.5 per 1,000 troop strength, and 
we are going to 3 per 1,000 in 19: 54, 

Mr. Forp. That is 3.5 doctors per 1,000 military? 

General ARMSTRONG. Military. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with the comparable ratio in 
the civilian population? 

General ArmstronG. In the civilian population there is overall 

Mr. Forp. Nationwide? 

General Armstronea. For the civilian population overall there is 
| physician to each 627 population. 





If you specifically compare 3 per 1,000, which we expect to meet at 
the end of the fiscal year 1954, it would be quite comparable to Balti 
more, Washington and New York, but when you go to Mississippi, fo: 
example, where they have 1 physician per 1,500 people, that is a1 
entirely different matter. It does not in any way compare. 

Mr. Forp. What is the proposed ratio in the 1954 budget whe: 
you include military dependents? 

General ARMsTRONG. Approximately 1.5 per 1,000 because, rough! 
the depe nde ncy load is 1.1 dependents per military, so that where th 

ratio is per 1,000 troops it would be 1.5 per 1,000 people, tot: 
nomuiatiens. 

Mr. Miniter. You have 0.1 more dependents than you hay 
military personnel? 

General ArmMsTRONG. That is correct. 

Mr. Sikes. Including dependents, then, your ratio is about the sam: 
as it is nationwide? 

General ArMsTRONG. Yes, sir; just about. 


DEPENDENCY CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. Does that enter into your requirements for doctors 
Do you evaluate the number of dependents also as part of yo 
requirement for doctors in the service, or do you use only the mili 
tary population in evaluating your requirements for doctors? 

General ArmsrronG. Well, basically we use the military as thi 
basis for our requirements 

However, we operate our dependency care program on a facilit 

1d personnel available basis, and it always has been, as far as I know 

That means that after we have taken care of the military we tak 
care of the number of dependents that we can with the doctors avail 
able, the nurses available, and the beds available. 

For example, Walter Reed Hospital, right here, will take my wif 
in if she develops some acute condition. If she has a chronic condi 
tion she goes on a waiting list, and it may be a long, long time befor 

bed would be available for her. We have had to limit our care in 
some cases for dependents for the simple reason that we do not hav: 
the people and the beds available. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Stxgs. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Just to pursue this a little further, in order to get th: 
record as clear as possible, can you work up some information for the 
record which will show the total number of officers and enlisted men 
that you expect in your 1954 budget, that your Department will be 
responsible for, and then work in the average number of dependents 
for which you estimate you will be responsible? Then take the num- 
ber of people who might be deducted from the dependent category, for 
example, those who might be in overseas stations where, as a practical! 
matter, they might not be receiving Army medical care. In other 
words, theoretically you are responsible for all of the dependents of 
the people in the Army, but from a practical point of view, if the wife 
and the family of a man are not in a particular area where Army medi- 
cal care is available, they are excluded. 

General ARMSTRONG. We estimate that about 40 percent of depend 
ents are not near Army facilities. 
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Mr. Forp. And, therefore, are not practically getting any medical 
ire from the Department of the Army? 
General ArMsTRONG. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MEDICAL CORPS OFFICERS TO STRENGTH SERVED 


Mr. Forp. In other words, what I am aiming at is the exact cal- 

lation by which you arrive at the number of doctors that you feel 

uu need both for military and for dependents 

General ARmsTRONG. That is right 

Mr. Forp. If we could have that in the record graphically I think 

would be helpful to the committee and to the other Members of 
House 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Relationship of Medical Corps officers to strength served. fiscal year 195 


tary man-vear strength 170. OOO 
ny dependent man-years strength 1, 164, 000. 0 
Army dependent man-year strength not served 
by Army medical facilities 164, 000. 0 
700, 000 


Total strength served 2. 170. 000 
dical Corps officers utilized to serve above strength 12 841, 
lical Corps officers per 1,000 strength served 

idition, 275 Medical Corps officers are utilized to provide medical ¢ 


treatment facilities such as beneficiaries of the Departments of Air Force 
, and other 


General Armsrronc. I would like to state for the record that the 
\merican Medical Association sends a questionnaire out to ev ery med- 
al officer who has served his 2 years in the service and has returned 
o civilian practice. 

That questionnaire, applying it to those who serve with us, shows 
that approximately 75 percent of them say they were comfortably 
busy, and of the balance of them more of them said that they had 
more than enough to do than said they did not have enough to do 

That is rather pleasing to us. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DENTAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, General, with a similar discussion of 
the dental program? 

General Armstronc. We have had, for several years, a ceiling of 2 
dentists per 1,000 troops. Actually we have been operating during 
the past 2 or 3 years, at any rate, with a ratio of approximately 1.88 
dentists per 1,000 troops. 

This number of dentists cannot take care of the dental workload of 
the military. 

The result is that we turn loose our full complement of dentists and 
other personnel on people who are going overseas. ‘They are not 
allowed to be shipped overseas without fairly complete dental rehabili- 
tation. That means that the others of us who do not go overseas 
do not get complete dental care. 
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The amazing thing is that as a result of the law which you gentle- 
men helped to pass, the regular draft law, where you are getting young 
men between the ages of 18 and 26 years, the average time spent by 
the dentist alone, to say nothing of his assistant and the laboratory 
people and all of that, per each inductee is 8 dental hours which to me 
has always been a rather startling figure. 

Strangely enough, during war, we find when we get into the olde: 
age group we do not have a similar figure. It goes down as thi 
civilian gets older, and, apparently, the average youngster between 
18 and 26 years of age is very careless about, or cannot afford dental! 
care for some reason, so that I should say that we are furnishing 
somewhere, and your estimate is probably as good as mine, around 
75 percent of the dental care in the combat military area and doing 
only emergency work for dependents, 


RELATIONSHIP OF DENTAL CORPS OFFICERS 10 STRENGTH SERVED 


Mr. Forp. Can you furnish for the record similar data for dentists 
such as that which was requested for doctors? In other words, w« 
want a precise statement as to how you arrived at the ratio you are 
seeking in this particular budget. 

General Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Relationship of Dental Corps officers to strength served, fiscal year 1954 


Military man-year strength 1, 470, 000. 0 
Army dependent man-vears strength 1, 164, 000. 0 
Less: Army dependent man-year strength not served 

by Army medical facilities (?) (1) 


Strength served 1, 470, 000. 0 
Dental Corps officers utilized to serve above strength 2, 520. 0 
Dental Corps officers per 1,000 strength served ed 


! Only emergency care is provided for Army dependents, This small! additional load is considered neglig 
ble for staffing purposes. 


DENTAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I car. understand why the Army needs research in the 
medical program. What is the justification for any research particu- 
larly in the dental program? 

General ArmstronG. Well, I think that the most obvious answer 
to that question is in the picture that I have just drawn. In other 
words, if we can come up with something in the military that would 
help this country prevent dental caries it will have a most material 
effect upon our workload. I know of no one who is more interested 
in this problem than we are for that simple reason. It is deplorable 
that in a country like ours we find that condition and, apparently, 
the only way we are going to correct it is by developing a means toward 
preventing the cause of it, dental caries, rather than high pressuring 
people in this country to get dental work done. Dental care is some- 
thing which is put off easier than anything in the world, and that was 
shown very graphically during the war when so many dentists were 
in uniform. ‘There was no comparable increase in the civilian work- 
load in dentistry such as we saw in the medical field. 
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People just like to put off having dental work done. We are con- 
nuously interested in preventing dental caries. 

‘That is one of the chief fields of research in that field. 

Mr. Forp. How many dentists in the Army are now assigned to 
search work? 

General ArMstrRONG. I will furnish that for the record. It is a very 
nall number, extremely small. 

Mr. Forp. When you furnish that figure for the record can you also 
ive us some detailed information as to just what they are domg and 
hat success they have had? 

General ARMsTRONG. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DENTAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The dental research program has as its dual objective the increase in efficiency 

f each dental operation by improving the techniques and materials used, and to 

nd the cause as well as practical means of preventing oral disease in the young 

jult. This program is necessary because over 95 percent of the military age 
oup are affected by oral disease and at present it is nearly an impossible job 

» even accomplish 50 percent of the dental work required by these young men 
ind women entering the service. 

rhe vast majority of the program is carried on by contract with various educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The Army is utilizing only seven 

flicers and three enlisted men, or less than .3 of one percent of its officers in re- 
earch. Three officers are working in the biochemical and the bacteriological 

lds at the Walter Reed Army Medical Research and Graduate School. ‘lwo 
officers are assigned to the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. One officer and 
3 enlisted men are assigned to the Dental Research Section of the National Bureau 
of Standards, and 1 officer is assigned to the Medical Research and Development 
Board of the Office of the Surgeon General. 

in the biological sciences the Army dental program has established many base 
lines of investigation. 

it is a misconceived idea that the cause of caries is definitely known. If this 
were true, much of the caries in the country would be stopped. Caries has not 
been even slowed up in the young adult. in the child by the use of fiorides help 
has been accomplished. Caries in the young adult, who the military is mostly 
concerned with, seems to be on the increase. ‘The Army’s program is so designed 
to supplement the contractual programs being carried on by the educational 
institutions. Our Army program has established base lines of research which 
are proving to be very valuable. 

In dental materials and techniques progress has been made. The quality of 
many materials has been improved. In the distribution and use of artificial 
teeth alone there has been effected a saving per year of more than the total cost 
of the biological and materials research program. In the improvement of tech- 
niques one program which is now being instituted throughout the Army has 
according to clinical tests, the possibility of increasing the efficiency of the Army 
Dental Corps 5 percent. During the war many thousands of bottles of synthetic 
porcelain filling material was lost because of improper packaging. Our materials 
program found the reason so that now this will not happen again with an esti- 
mated saving of well over $250,000 a year. Eighty percent of all returned dental 
units after World War [i required extensive repair because of design of their 
water system. This has been changed, as well as other features, through the 
efforts of the dental research program with an estimated saving of over $200 per 
dental unit now being purchased, plus the unestimable saving in future repairs. 
Many of our specifications for dental materials, such as casting, investments, 
boxing wax used in denture construction, plastic clasp forms, dental handpieces, 
and others have been improved to assure better materials. This portion of the 
program has only begun. The program as presently being conducted should 
show a reduction in dental materials cost each year and improvements in tech- 
niques which will improve the efficiency and adequacy of each dental treatment 
and find ways and means of preventing at least a portion of the ravages of oral 
lisease. This activity has the potential of not only saving moneys and precious 
time but the teeth of the young adults of the Nation. 
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Mr. Minter. When that breaks down to a single infantry regiment 
[ assume you have a regimental surgeon attached for the regiment 
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Mr. Mituer. Do they go there direct from the 


station and bv helicopter, if necessary? 


front line 


collect ng 


General ArRMstTrRo? Thev go by helicopter rom the battalion aid 
ion. They pass the collecting station and the clearance station 


\ 


> 


r. Mitter. They do not even stop there? 


General Armsrrona. No, sir. The old normal situation of other 


than-seriously wounded still obtains and the evacuation 
get the routine stuff that comes back through clearing stations 


| 
and all that. 


hospitals 


Mr. Mintimer. This is an addition to and an augmentation of t 


old type of service? 
General ArMsTRONG. It is a brand new unit. 
\ir. Mriter. Do you have one per division? 


General AkmMsTronG. One per division; yes, sir 
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Mr. Miuuer. One per division that is deployed at the front? 

General Armsrrona. Yes, sir; that is right. Actually, I think 
there are six of these hospitals operating in Korea. 

Mr. Miuier. Do we have a similar organization in the quiet areas 
such as Europe or in this country? 

General ArmMsTrronG. No, sir. We have a certain number of them 
planned for and have their equipment stored. 

Mr. Mituer. And ready to activate, but this is primarily a combat 
organization? 

General ArMstrRONG. ‘bhat is right, and to tell you what I mean, 
let us take the Army hospital at Lienz, Austria, which I visited a 
short time ago. This unit is operating the little station hospital 
there for the remaining United States troops in that area. As a 
secondary designation the medical unit is assigned to a mobile Army 
surgical hospital. Their post hospital equipment is stored when the 
troops in Austria maneuver and the personnel goes out in the field 
as a mobile surgical hospital, but after the maneuvers are over they 
come back and operate the post hospital. 

Mr. Minter. That is partly for their training as much as for any- 
thing else? 

General Armstronc. Yes, sir; but there is no duplication of 
personne! 

Mr. MiIuuer. They just change their role when they go into the 
field? 

General Armstronc. That is right. 


WATER PURIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Mixtuier. I saw, down at Aberdeen the other day, some 
engineering water purification equipment and I got the impression 
from talking to those in charge of it that their method did away with 
the old need of boiling water out in some of these areas. Is that 
medically a fact? 

General ArmsTRONG. Yes, sir. We are working very closely with 
those people. It is an engineer responsibility, but we are responsible 
for the technical advice from a medical standpoint and I think we are 
in agreement with them on that. 

Mr. Mruuer. As I recall your instructions in China, we did not 
dare drink anything we had not bolied, no matter what the engineers 
or anyone else said about it. 

General ArmstronG. You had to boil and also chlorinate. 

Mr. Mriiuer. But the boiling was considered important and that is 
no longer necessary under this new technique, is that correct? 

General AkmsTRONG. That is correct. 


MEDICAL SERVICE TO ROK FORCES 


Mr. Miuuer. I think that is a great step forward. 

Could you tell us a little about the Medical Corps’ contribution so 
far as the ROK divisions are concerned. How much ROK medical 
service are you responsible for or do you assist in training them? 

General Anrmstronc. When the Korean incident started, the ROK 
Army had a very negligible medical service. It had to start from 
scratch. We furnished them, and are still furnishing them, with 





personnel who are a part of the advisory group with headquarters at 
Taegu. That is the group that General Ryan has been heading the 
past 2 or 3 years. In that group we have 2 or 3 medical officers and 
a greater number of administrative corps officers. We now call them 
Medical Service Corps officers and there is in each division one 
Medical Service Corps officer as a part of the division’s advisory 
group. We have assisted them in the organization of their home 
medical service so that today they have a very decent integral divi- 
sional medical service. I recently visited some of their mobile 
surgical hospitals, they have patterned after ours. I have visited 
some of the evacuation hospitals and I must say that they have 
progressed to the point that is remarkable. 

Mr. Mituter. Do they have real medical officers in their units 
men who are trained as doctors? 

General ArmstronG. They have real medical officers; yes, sir. As 
a matter of fact practically every doctor in Korea is in the military. 
They have practically none, you might say, that are practicing other 
than in the military. 

Mr. Miuuier. That is just exactly opposite to most of the situa- 
tions we used to find in China? 

General Armsrrona. That is right. As a matter of fact the mili- 
tary medical service that the Korean Army has now, has approached 
a state where I have remarked on occasion that in my opinion no 
country in this length of time ever made such progress. They are 
getting into civilian medical practice again. We are making quite a 
contribution. For example, we have the 25th Station Hospital which 
operates at Taegu. The old medical school has been activated and 
10 of our medical officers teach in that school every night. Also, some 
of the line officers are teaching English at Taegu. The boys in the 
Eighth Army Headquarters are doing the same thing with the old 
Presbyterian Hospital at Seoul. The classes are small but neverthe- 
less they are making a very great effort to get on their feet medically 
in Korea. As I say, they have done remarkably well. 

Mr. Mruier. You would say their progress in the medical field is 
comparable to what we hear about their training in the other military 
functions? 

General ArMsTRONG. Yes, sir; it has kept pace very definitely. 

I think we still have not come to the core of your question, and that 
is what medical service we furnish them, the local soldier. That is now 
negligible, obviously. If a man is seriously wounded and he is near 
to one of our hospitals, we take him in. As soon as he can be moved, 
he is sent to the nearest local hospital and from there on back he is in 
ROK medical channels 

Mr. Mriuier. That would not apply to a Korean who is integrated 
in one of our units? 

General Armstrona. No, it would not apply. 

Mr. Miturr. He is treated just as if he were an American soldier? 

General ArmstrRONG. Exactly, yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we are 
operating one hospital at Taejon, practically for those integrated 
Koreans. 

Mr. Mitier. Now, getting back to the budget angle, these appro- 
priations we are ccnsidering provide the funds for the instructors and 
the supervisors whom you have mentioned? 

General ArmstronG. That will not be in this particular budget. 
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MEDICAL SUPPLIES FURNISHED ROK DIVISIONS 

\ Mint lo what extent do we furnish medical supplies fo 

ie ROK divisions? 

General Armsrrona. I will refer that question, if I may, to Colon 
Jones who is | ead O! oul Supply Division 

Colonel! Jon We have the responsibility for the furnishing of 
meaical ippiles In support of the ROK units. They have in Korea 
[ understand, their own distribution system but thev draw thew 

: 1 . ! 4 , 

ipphes from our base «i pot al Pusan and we issue to them and 
bude t 10] them 

‘ Fos « : } : . } : : 

Vir. Mituer. Do you ha any puierage problem in connection 
with the medical supplies particularly over and above the normal 

11] 9 j ; : 
propviem | am again thinkn back Oo some Of our experiences oO} 
the China mainland 

General Anmsrronc. The situation is quite comparable, particularly 
with reference to the antibiotics and things of that sort. They are 
exactly the same as they were when we were in the Orient before 

Discussion off the record 

Mr. Miutter. That problem is inevitably acute, I guess, in any 
oriental locality. 

Pr AGAND O GERM \ ART 
What can you tell us, General, and maybe this ought to be off the 


record, but I would like to have something about it on the record if it 
can be, and that is in regard to the propaganda which has been put 
forth on germ warfare? 

(Discussion off the record. 

General AnMsTRONG. In my opinion, insofar as I am aware, it: i 
purely a propaganda deal. I can think of nothing which might give 
them the basis for building such a story into something which wa 
entirely harmless from our point of view. 

Mr. Mitier. Have you received any reports on unusual epi- 
demics among the local inhabitants which would make it easy for the 
propagandists to claim that something had been done that brought 
about that calamity? 

General ArmstrRonG. We know, once or twice, at least, since the 
Korean incident started they have had some rather severe epidemics, 
particularly one some year or so ago in typhus. ‘The reason we know 
that is the fact that the Peiping radio asked for vounteers to join a 
team to go out and fight an epidemic. They admitted the epidemic 
One or two instances of that sort are the only information that I 
have that would give them an opportunity to spread such a story. 

Mr. Mixuier. Our innoculations have prevented its spread over 
into our area? 

General Armstrong. Yes, sir. We immunize against typhus and 
cholera, and as a matter of fact we immunize against a total of some 
ten diseases, 
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all the things we found in China are they 

General ArmstTronG. No, sir. 

Mr. Mintuer. Do they have relapse fever up the: 

General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuurr. To cet back to the original point, there is not 
that you know of that would furnish a fertile ground for this germ 
warfare propaganda. It is just made up out of whole cloth, so far 
as you know? 

General Armstrona. I know nothing that would be a basis for 


such stories. 


> 


RESPONSIBILITY TO DEPENDENTS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miuuer. Getting back to the more peaceful localities, just 
what, General, is the Army’s responsibility with respect to dependents 
of military personnel? Is that a responsibility or is it a service that 
is given where practical? 

General Armstrona. The story on dependency cases is a long 
tenuous one and it goes back to the time of the frontier days. 

Mr. Stxes. Will your answer be applicable to medical service only 
or to medical and dental service? 

Mr. Mitxier. That is a good point 

General Armstrona. Well, let us divide it and speak briefly about 
the medical care rendered by physicians. Back when we had posts at 
Fort Missoula and all those scattered frontier posts, the Congress 
passed a law which said dependents of military personnel would be 
furnished care by military physicians. So far as an actual legal basis 
is concerned I do not know, but that is the basis for it. However, it 
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has been recognized in recent years more concretely. I cannot cite 
the law, but it was taken care of in the case of the Navy. The other 
departments, feeling that the intent of Congress would not be to 
authorize something for one military department and not the others, 
have more or less adopted—I do not know what the lawyers call that 
explanation—but it is an interpretation of something Congress did for 
one department which we apply to the other. 

To come down to specificity, the way we apply it, as I mentioned 
earlier, we have regulations which now set forth the fact that we will 
furnish dependent care when facilities and personnel are available 
and that is exactly what we are doing. Now, obviously in overseas 
areas where there are dependents and there are no other medica! 
services available, we furnish them 100-percent medical care. The 
same thing would be true of certain portions of this country and 
isolated situations. In places where there are civilian facilities 
available there is usually a tightening up like I mentioned here at 
Walter Reed where we take emergency cases and dependents go on a 
waiting list for things other than emergencies. If they elect to go to 
a civilian physician, that, of course, is their prerogative, and as | 
remarked there is some 40 percent of our dependents in areas where 
there are no military medical facilities and therefore they pay for 
their medical service the same as any civilian in that locality. There 
are moneys in this program for payment of medical fees to civilian 
physicians in civilian hospitals, but that is purely for the military 
personnel. 

Mr. Mituier. That is not done for dependents? 

General ArMstRONG. Never; no, sir. 

So far as the dental service is concerned, we have never furnished 
dental care to the extent we have medical care, and at the moment 
it is an emergency proposition. As a matter of fact this probably 
should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixer. I can fully understand, of course, that circumstances 
have to be flexible and I assume if a mere visitor in an Army installa- 
tion was suddenly stricken with some violently acute need for medical 
care, he would probably receive it just as would others, regardless of 
who they were, depending on the gravity of the emergency; but there 
is no obligation so far as the Army medical establishment 1s concerned 
to provide medical care for dependents except when it can be done 
within the available capacities? 

General Armstrona. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. I have heard some criticism of what I would assume 
to be local ground rules where the wife of a soldier or officer would 
have medical care at a certain post but her sister whose husband was 
stationed somewhere also would not be given similar treatment. | 
suppose that is a local question depending on the margin of facilities 
available? 

General Armstrona. That is right. The general rule is that a 
dependent whether the husband is on duty in that locality or at that 
post, or whether the husband is in Korea, or whether the husband is 
in the Army or Navy or Air Force, when they present themselves to 
one of our hospitals the same degree of care is given. If dependents 
are being treated, they get it whether they are Army or otherwise. 
On the other hand, I can understand where a situation might be where 
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facilities are limited and personnel limited that the local commander 
might say, “‘ Well, we cannot take care of everyone, therefore this post 
is going to take care of the people actually living on the post and not 

ake care of someone who comes in from Dayton, Ohio, whose husband 
is in Korea, there is no obligation on us for that.” 

Mr. Mituer. That is entirely dependent upon the particular situa- 
tion in a particular locality? 

General ArRMsTRONG. That is right. And the local commander has 
full leeway on it. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Sixes. General Armstrong, is there any material change in the 
medical service that is intended to be provided during fiscal 1954, as 
compared to fiscal 1953? 4 

General ArmstronG. I can think at the moment of no material 
change. 

Mr. Sixes. There is at no place, then, in your opinion a lessening 
of the degree of medical care that will be given under this budget 
than that which was provided during fiscal 1953? 

General ARMSTRONG. No, sir; not that I can think of. 

Mr. Sixes. You are satisfied that this is a proper amount for the 
medical care that you now anticipate will be required for the services? 

General ArMsTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MEDICAL TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. We will take up project 1610, ‘‘General.”” Do you wish 
to make any statement in connection with that project? 

General ArmsrronG. By way of explanation of project 1610 | 
would like to state that this particular project covers the cost of 
supplying Army hospitals, infirmaries, and medical centers with the 
exception of medical supplies and equipment which are provided for 
in project 1650. 

The estimate provides for the operation of 108 Army hospitals 
throughout the world during fiscal year 1954, with an average Army 
patient load as measured by occupied beds of 32,936. Of this number 
there are 64 Army hospitals with 21,689 beds w yhich are to be operated 
in the Zone of the Interior and 44 hospitals with 11,247 beds which are 
to be operated in the overseas theaters. The estimate for fiscal year 
1954 reflects the emphasis being placed on use of outpatient facilities to 
the maximum as a means of reducing inpatient loads. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1954 reflects a decrease of approximately 
$10,166,000 as compared with our requirements for fiscal year 1953. 
The major portion of this decrease is due to a reduction in the utiliza- 
tion of civilian personnel to approximately the same relationship per 
occupied bed as experienced for fiscal year 1952 

In addition, the reduction of fund requirements reflects a smaller 
patient load which is anticipated in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. I notice there is roughly $10 million less in the current 
estimate than in the 1953 estimate. What is the reason for that 
reduction? 

General Armstrona. Fewer number of beds and fewer number of 
civilians. The explanation in brief will be fouad on page 506 aad 
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carrying over into page 507, which shows the reason for the changes 
between fiscal year 1952, fiscal year 1953 and projected fiscal year 1954 
Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the charts or 
pages 504, 505, 506, and 507 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Maintenance and operation of medical-treatment facilities 


Actual, fiscal Bertone, esti- Revised est- 
| year 1952 mate, fisc al mate, fiscal 
rw year 1953 year 1954 


—: 
Total for project it — aed $50, 028, 228 | $55, 793, 808 $45, 628, 021 





JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The actual and estimated Army patientload, as measured by average number 
of occupied beds for fiscal year 1952 through 1954, is as follows: 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


year 1952 





year 1953 year 1954 
Zone of Interior ‘ | 26, 972 22, 341 | 21, 689 
Oversea commands - - -_. penn eehinies4> 11, 980 11, 624 | 11, 247 
ae : ‘ 38, 952 | 33, 965 | 32, 936 
| 





The relationship of patient load to average strength is shown by the following 
indices: 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
| year 1952 








| 
| 
Average Army strength ani 100 97 | 92 
Average Army patient load___ 100 87 | 85 
| 
The greater proportionate reduction in patient load as compared with average 


Army strength for fiscal year 1953 reflects the low level of Korean-combat opera- 
tions following the initiation of truce negotiations in the fall of 1951; and the 
emphasis placed at the beginning of fiscal year 1953 on using outpatient facilities | 
to the maximum as a means of reducing the inpatient load. The relatively lower 
patient load with reference to military strength is reflected in the patient load 
estimates for fiscal year 1954. | 

| 


| 
Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


year 1952 


year 1953 | year 1954 
oa — — — _—$ $$ ee — _ —— — | 
Personal services (01) | $46,891,862 | $52,196,628 | $42, 562, 496 
Less payroll deductions | 830, 872 843, 405 | 1, 178, 520 
Sisaediail Leesieseeqrnarmnbneerel Snap in } 
Net, personal services (01) | 46,060,990 | 51,353,223 | 41, 383, 976 
i ——— Sa : =I = | 
Military personnel (number 40, 830 33, 261 27, 479 | 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 17, 988 18, 993 15, 229 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 31 | 31 31 
Average number of all employees | 16, 544 | 18, 481 14,815 
Average annual salary $2, 784 $2, 779 | $2, 793 
! 








Fund requirements for fiscal year 1954 are based on past experience adjusted 
to reflect changes in volume and distribution of workload on an individual activity 
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and command basis. While fiscal year 1954 reflects a multitude of changes, the 
following summary analysis shows the principal changes in fund requirements 
from fiscal year 1952 through fiscal year 1954: 


I. Fiseal year 1952: 38,952 average occupied beds at $1,284 per 
average occupied bed a ee $50, 028, 223 
A. Increases due to— 

1. The proportionately greater utilization of 
civilian personnel in the operation of Army 
hospitals as a result of (1) a rapid increase 
in patientload during fiscal year 1952 ac- 
companied by a lag in providing necessary 
civilian staff to provide care; (2) a decrease 
in patientload during fiscal year 1953 ac- 
companied by a lag in releasing civilians be- 
cause of a policy of relieving military per- 
sonnel in the Far East Command by re- 
placements from the Zone of Interior; and 
(3) a policy of retention of trained civilian 


emplovyees__-_- + 11, 696, 000 

Increased cost of indigenous hire in Far East 
Command : + 472, 585 

B. Decrease due to: 1. Overall reduction of 4,987 aver- 
age occupied beds at $1,284________-- ...... —6, 403, 000 


II. Fiscal year 1953: 33,965 average occupied beds at $1,643 per 

average occupied bed 5 ; a ; t 55, 793, 808 
A. Decreases due to— 

1. Reduction in utilization of civilian personnel 

to approximately the same relationship per 

occupied bed as experienced for fiscal year 
1952 — 8, 475, 140 

2. Overall reduction of 1,029 average occupied 
beds at $1,643..5............ _... —1, 690, 647 


III. Fiscal year 1954: 32,936 average occupied beds at $1,385 per 
average occupied bed Ciena bite eb ae 45, 628, 021 


COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Mriuuer. General, what was the comparable figure to this 
$45,628,021 in the January budget estimate? 

Mr. Foere.serc. The comparable figure was $47,614,289. 

Mr. Miter. Can you tell us why the drop between the January 
estimate and the estimate which is now before us? 

General ArMsTrRONG. Our estimates have changed in two fields: 
(1) the strength of the Army, and (2) we now estimate we are not going 
to need as many operating beds as we figured at that time. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, a more recent evaluation has pro- 
duced that, but there is no contemplated reduction in service? 

General ArmstronG. That is correct. 


STATISTICS ON ARMY HOSPITALS 


Mr. Forp. One of the other subcommittees, and I think both of the 
military subcommittees, have requested certain information in chart 
form, and I think we should do the same. The information should be 
of this nature: (1) the number of hospitals, excluding infirmaries oper- 
ated by the Army; (2) the number of ee, beds; (3) the average 
daily patientload ; (4) the average daily input; (5) the average length 
of the patient’s stay in a hospital operated by the Army. 

Could you do that for fiscal 1953 and estimated for fiscal 1954? 
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General AnmMstTRONG. Yes,sir. Will you be asking later, Mr. Chair- 
man, for some information relative to outpatient load? The reason 
I ask that is that in our efforts to cut down the length of time the 
patients stay in hospitals and to keep people out of the hospitals, our 
workload in the outpatient section has gone up quite markedly. 

Mr. Forp. If you feel that information would be helpful at this 
point in connection with that chart, I think it would be desirable to 
include it. 

General Armstrona. This shows graphically what I mean. 

Mr. Sixes. It would help to complete the picture if you will add to 
that chart any additional information along this line. 

Mr. Miuuer. As I understand it, General, the point you make is 
that by decreasing and economizing on the number of beds, part of 
that load has to be taken up by increasing the out-patient service that 
you are contemplating. 

General Armsrrona. Yes, sir. Just, for example, you can un- 
doubtedly well remember the time where if you were going to have 
an operation in an Army hospital, you came in and were admitted and 
then you had the laboratory tests and everything and maybe a week 
later you were operated upon. Now we do that in the out-patient 
service. When you come in the hospital, you come in on Monday 
morning, for instance, and you are ready to be operated upon immedt- 
ately, similar to the way civilian hospitals operate, because of economic 
reasons. 

Mr. Forp. Do you wish to explain at this point these charts which 
you have submitted? 

General Armstronea. Mr. Fogelberg will explain that chart. 

Mr. Focetserc. This one reflects the average relationship of the 
military strength for each quarter in terms of the average for the 2 
fiscal years. You will notice that the strength of the Army is going 
down. Our occupied-bed load is related to the strength of the Army, 
and this line shows that the number of inpatients is declining faster 
than the strength. The reason for that is because outpatient medical 
treatment facilities are being used to keep the patient from occupying 
a hospital bed. That is shown here by this black line which shows 
that the daily average number of outpatient medical treatments are 
steadily going up, in spite of a reduction in military strength and bed 
load. “To get the relationship of the occupied beds to the outpatient 
medical treatments, we put this line in which merely shows what per- 
cent the outpatient medical treatments are of occupied beds and it 

shows the effect of that change in policy. I think it graphically shows 
it very well. 

Mr. Forp. This information shou'd be in one chart and the out- 
patient treatment should be an integral part of the information which 
we have requested. 

General Armstrrona. I feel that is correct also. 


2 aia 





a nn. 
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Statistics on Army hospitals, fiscal year 1953 and 1954 


Fiscal years 


1953 1954 
Number of fixed Army hospitals 118 108 
Average number of operating beds ! 54, 400 48 500 
Average daily occupied beds ! 36, 900 35, 877 
A verage number of daily admissions 2 1, 413 1, 380 
Average length of patient stay 2 424 424 
Average daily medical outpatient treatments ° 26, 820 28, 670 


Excluding prisoners of war and civilian internees. 
? Excluding battle casualties 

Zone of Interior hospitals only. 
4 Days 


Mr. Miuuer. Every day of outpatient treatment represents a sav- 
ing of a day of hospitalization? 

General ArMsTRONG. That is right. 

Mr. Mitusr. And for that reason it is much more economical, is it 
not? 

General ARMsTRONG. Right. 


OUTPATIENT CARE 


Mr. Fogelberg would like to get an additional statement in the 
record which comes to his mind as a result of this discussion of out- 
patient care. 

Mr. Forp. We will be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Focr.pere. It has been the practice for the past several years 
to relate the total staff requirements for inpatient care and outpatient 
care merely to the number of occupied beds. That is the way the 
budget has been compiled. The difficulty is that you do not get the 
effect of this change in policy that is reflected on this chart. I just 
wanted to point out that the estimate for fiscal year 1954, with the 
stafling broken between inpatient and outpatient care, reflects a very 
tight staffing pattern for the Army medical service. For example, the 
total staff for inpatient care measured against the number of oc- 
cupied beds in 1952, shows a total of 120 per 100 occupied beds. 
Whereas, in 1954 we will have a total of 115. That is a reduction of 
5 per 100 occupied beds. For outpatient care, the number of out- 
patient treatments performed per man-year of total outpatient staff 
averaged 1,732 during fiscal year 1952, whereas under this budget 
we will have to have each outpatient staff member average 2,853 
outpatient medical treatments. So, there is a considerable tightening 
up of the whole Army medical service as a result of the lower overall 
staffing ratio. 

Mr. Mixuer. Is it more economical for you to handle it on an 
outpatient basis from a point of view of overall costs in your program? 

Mr. Foagr.serea. It is more economical to handle it on an out- 
patient basis. The way this is set up it works both ways. I mean it 
reduces both the inpatient staff and the outpatient staff because of 
measuring the combined staff against the bed load. What we should 
do, of course, is to measure the inpatient staff against the beds and the 
outpatient staff against the workload of the outpatient clinics. 

Mr. Mruuer. In other words, you need a new method of evaluation? 
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Mr. Focerserea. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is there any reason why you should not adopt such 
a plan? 

Mr. Foce.serc. We plan to adopt that for fiscal year 1955, accord- 
ing to our plans at the present time. 

Mr. ae LER. But it leaves you for this year without comparable 
figures in your office? 

Mr. FocreLnerc. What it means is that during fiscal year 1954 we 
will be operating under the most stringent staffing pattern we have 
ever experienced. 

Mr. Mitier. That is because you have reduced your hospital-bed 
load without building up a comparable base to evaluate the personnel 
you need? 

General Armstrona. That is right. 


GOVERNMENTAL HOSPITALS IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Miuuer. It is our understanding that there are four govern- 
mental hospitals in the Canal Zone, Coco Solo, Fort Clayton, operated 
by the Navy and Army, respectively; Gorgas and Colon, operated by 
the Canal Zone. 

Is there any effort or plan contemplated to reduce those hospitals 
that are actually in operation in the Canal Zone? 

General Armstrone. Some 10 days ago the Secretary of Defense 
asked the Secretary of the Army to come up with recommendations 
relative to this particular question, and on Monday of this week the 
Acting Secretary of the Army, Mr. Johnson, made the decision that 
he would recommend to the Secretary of Defense that the Army close 
Clayton and hospitalize its patients at Gorgas Hospital on the Pacific 
side, and that such staff as the Canal Zone was unable to furnish would 
be furnished by the Army. Secretary Johnson has been asked by the 
Secretary of Defense to look over the whole situation and Mr. Johnson 
is recommending to the Secretary of Defense that on the Atlantic side, 
principally because of the poor physical state of the plant, that the 
Canal Zone close Colon Hospital, and that the Canal Zone take over 
the Navy Hospital at Coco Solo, and that it be operated with the 
Navy in a manner comparable to the way Gorgas will be operated 
by the Canal Zone. The reason I know about it is that I was desig- 
nated to draw up the papers and whether or not they have gone forth 
to the Secretary of Defense, I cannot state. 

Mr. Forp. Is that proposed change reflected in your budget now 
before us? 

Mr. Foce.sera. It is not reflected in this budget. The effect of 
the change, Mr. Chairman, would be to increase the funds required 
under this program. 

Mr. Forp. From the Army’s point of view? 

Mr. Foceisera. That is right. The reason for that is that this 
particular program here only pays for the civilian personnel, medica! 
supplies, and equipment utilized at Fort Clayton. -If we shifted our 
military load to Gorgas Hospital, then we would have to reimburse 
the Canal government for each day of hospitalization for our military 
personnel, and a rate of $17.50 per inpatient day has been set. That 
amount would cost us more than what we have in this program for 
the operation of Fort Clayton. 
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Mr. Forp. I would assume that the overall plan is predicated 
oward a savings to the Government. Where would the anticipated 
savings be reflected there? In the other budgets or other agencies 
hat come before the Congress? 

General Armstrona. Mr. Fogelberg, can you answer that? 


EFFECT OF CLOSURE OF FORT CLAYTON ARMY HOSPITAI 


Mr. Focreinerc. We are engaged right now in a study and we are 
trying to determine just exactly what savings can be made, taking 
nto consideration the retention of a dispensary at Clayton and the 
shift over to Gorgas. I do not have the results of that study but we 
could give you the benefit of it as soon as we can complete it, 

Mr. Forp. How soon would that result be available? 

Mr. Foceisera. I do not know. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fogeisera. | think we can probably come up with something; 
we will do our best to, Mr. Chairman. 

The matter referred to follows:) 


Errects oF CLosurE or Fort Ciayron, Unirep Strares Army Hospitrau 


\ssuming that the Fort Clayton United States Army Hospital is closed, that 
the Gorgas Hospital, Canal Zone, provided inpatient care for military personnel 
and that a 25-bed infirmary be operated at Fort Clayton, the following savings 
to the Department of Army is estimated based on such information as is available 
for fiscal year 1953: 


Other 
Budget pro- | Department 
Total gram 1600, | of the Army 
medical care | budget pro- 
grams ' 
Estimated cost of Fort Clayton U.S. Army Hospital $1, 602, 287 $313, 190 $1, 289, 097 


Less 
Estimated cost of operation of 25 bed infirmary at Fort 
Clayton 467, 675 82, 280 385, 396 
Estimated cost of hospitalization of military patients in 
Gorges Hospit | based on reciprocal rate established by 
Bureau of Budget for fiseal year 1954, 31,390 patient days 
at $17.50 549, 325 549, 325 0 


017, 000 631, 605 385, 395 


Total deductions 
Estimated savings 585, 287 —318, 415 903, 702 


Includes costs of military personnel primarily and installation support 
CONSIDERATION OF TREATMENT OF ARMY DEPENDENTS IN CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Sixes. Is consideration being given to the treatment of Army 
dependents in the Canal Zone in the event of change of this sort? 

General Armstrona. Mr. Johnson, in his letter to the Secretary of 
Defense, recommended that dependents of military personnel not be 
charged more in the Canal Zone operated hospital than they would 
pay were they in an Army or service hospital. At the moment, under 
the plan, if a dependent is hospitalized at Gorgas or Colon Hospital 
today, the average cost to the soldier whose wife or chi'd is hospitalizes 
is a minimum of $10 per day, to which is added any unusual tests= 
operations. A maternity case, for example, would eest 
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$12 and some few cents at Clayton and it costs a minimum of $80, 
which is 1 month’s salary, if it is at Gorgas. But I think that is 
something which can be handled administratively if the Secretary of 
Defense approves this plan. Under present conditions it would cost 
the military for dependents $140,000 more in fiseal year 1954 than was 
paid in the preceding fisc val year. 

Mr. Forp. That is if you kept all four hospitals open? 

General ArmstronG. No, if he had to hospitalie his dependents 
at the Colon or Gorgas Hospital and pay the prevailing price at the 
moment, he would be out of pocket collectively $140,000 more than 
he paid last year for hospitali ing his same dependents at Clayton and 
Coco Solo. 

Mr. Mitier. This is a matter of accounting, and under this 
proposal you have been working on the military personnel would be 
transferred to the Canal Zone hospital. From a budgetary point 
of view, what about those costs? They would be borne by the 
Army; would they not, their pay and so forth? 

General Armstronc. The Canal Zone reimburses for military 
personnel on duty at Canal Company owned and operated hospitals. 

Mr. Miuuer. So they would reimburse the Army for the services 
performed by this personnel, and then, in turn, the Army would pay 
the Canal Zone for the patient load? 

General ArmstrronG. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WHOLE BLOOD AND PLASMA PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Now, I have several general questions. 

What is the situation on the whole blood and plasma program? 

General AnmstrRoNG. We have never been short of whole blood 
during the Korean incident. 

Colonel Jonres. There is a daily quota set up, and it is changed 
from time to time as needed; perhaps daily or weekly the quota is 
changed. 

General ArmstronG. Early in the Korean incident, they set up in 
Tokyo a local blood bank. “The donors there were chiefly military 
in that area and their dependents. That has been used as a cushion. 
In other words, if the Korean requirements or the hospital in Japan 
requirements should have been estimated too low, they used this as a 
— and had a list of potential donors all the time. 

) far as we know and from my own personal observation, they 
son never been short of blood. 

Now, plasma is an entirely different matter. When the Korean 
incident started and even before, we had been attempting to sterilize 
the World War II surplus stock of blood plasma, because we know 
that a certain number of units of blood plasma is always the carrier 
of acute hepatitis and serum jaundice. We thought by opening up 
each package and subjecting it to radiation it could be sterilized. 
We now know that was fallacious. Therefore, the plasma, whether 
it had been reconverted from World War II surplus or generated by 
the blood program currently carried out in this country, would still 
produce a certain percentage of serum jaundice which costs the mili- 
tary a lot of days. It does not cause deaths, because it has an ex- 
tremely low mortality, but in man-days it is terrific. So we have been 
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endeavoring to get something else that would do the same job that 
plasma does in ‘the treatment of shock and other conditions where 
plasma is indicated. We now think we have found it, and we have 
adopted a plasma extender or expander—not a substitute for blood. 
[It is a product which we have all come to know as dextran, which is 
manufactured in this country as Expandex, and we are now using that 
in lieu of plasma. 

This I am sure is information to you, and I am not too familiar 
with the details, because it is being handled by the Department of 
Defense. We have a Department of Defense stockpile of plasma. 
[t is proposed—and I believe is under investigation now—to convert 
this to gammaglobulin, which is the popular agent at the moment to 
prevent the more serious complications of polio and is also used in 
measles and a few other diseases. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you using the new material in preference to plasma 
at this time? 

General AnMsTRONG. We are now using the new material in prefer- 
ence to plasma. It seems to do practically everything in most cases 
that plasma did without the risk of getting serum jaundice. That is 
entirely handled by the Department of Defense. In the past we have 
asked for moneys for this stockpile by direction of the Department of 
Defense. I am speaking in generalities, because I am not familiar 
with all of the details. I do know we have now gone away from 
plasma. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this lessen the requirement for whole blood? 

General Armstrona. It does not affect the requirement for whole 
blood at all. 

Mr. Mixiuier. You have an adequate supply of this at the present 
time? 

General Armstrone. Yes, sir. This dextran is very easily manu- 
factured and is much more economical than plasma. 


GAMMA GLOBULIN PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Who is handling this gamma globulin program in the 
Department of Defense? 

General ArmstroNG. I will refer that question to Colonel Jones. 

Mr. Forp. They do not have a medical department over there; do 
they? 

General Armstrona. They have an Assistant to the Secretary for 
Health and Medicine. He is Dr. Melvin A. Casberg, formerly dean 
of the St. Louis School of Medicine, and he has a staff of some 6 or 7 
uniformed medical officers and civilians. He deals in the broad 
policies and has been carrying the ball entirely in this particular 
field we are discussing at the moment. 

Mr. Forp. Is this aimed at getting the civilian population—and 
I suppose the military—over the hump in this gamma globulin 
program? 

General ArmMsrronG. Yes, sir. We are now in the process of 
discussing the details, and I will ask Colonel Jones to elaborate on 
that a little bit. 

Colonel Jones. It is proposed that as much gamma globulin as 
possible be made available this year. This gamma globulin will come 
from those stocks which were laid by during World War II as a by- 
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product of the production of serum albumen from blood that was 
collected during that period. Those stocks which were maintained 
in dried form are being packaged and made available. By and large, 
that is a good part of the supply which is to be made available through 
the American Red Cross and the Polio Foundation to the American 
public this summer. It has also been proposed, however, that the 
stockpile of plasma be converted into serum albumen and gamma 
globulin, but the details of this program have not yet been worked 
out. Much of that material, however, would not be available until 
the succeeding season, which would be the summer after this. 
Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. This material came from the blood banks of World 
War II which was donated by the public and has been held; is that 
right? 

REIMBURSEMENT TO RED CROSS 


General Armstrona. The money we have asked Congress for in 


the past has been merely to reimburse the Red Cross for the cost of 


developing it. The blood was given by the American public. 

Mr. Mituier. And you now propose to give it back to the American 
public for only the cost of handling and processing? 

General ArmstronG. That is right. All of this is controlled by 
the Blood committee which operates under the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, known commonly as the Cummings committee. 


NUMBER OF DISCHARGEES QUALIFIED FOR VA DENTAL CARE 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures to indicate how many inductees 
or those who volunteer have a dental condition that would qualify 
for tooth care under the VA dental-care program? 

What I am getting at is this. As you indicated earlier and as we 
all know, once a man in the service has a tooth filled, that is a Govern- 
ment responsibility as a service-connected disability for the Veterans’ 
Administration. Do you have any idea how many people who are 
discharged have had that kind of treatment? 

General ArmstronG. I would guess it is 100 percent. 

Mr. Stkes. Let me be sure I understand your answer. If a man 
enters the service with a bad tooth and that condition is corrected 
in the service, does it become a continuing responsibility of the 
Government as a service-connected disability? 

General Armsrrona. It is my opinion, subject to check with the 
Veterans’ Administration, that a tooth that we repair and rehabilitate 
becomes a service-connected tooth, 


RETENTION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Stxes. General Armstrong, will you explain for the benefit of 
the committee your present policy toward the retention of civilian 
employees under project 1610? 

General Armsrrone. | will refer that question to Mr. Fogelberg. 

Mr. Foce.sere. During the fiscal year 1952 we utilized approxi- 
mately 51 civilian employees per 100 occupied beds. In justifying 
the estimate before the Congress for fiscal year 1953 we anticipated 
there might be a reduction in bed load, but we wanted to retain as 
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many of those trained civilians as we could, and we asked Congress 
‘ran increase in funds to retain a higher proportion of those civilians, 
vhich we were allowed todo. So during the fiscal year 1953 we were 
ble to utilize more civilians in relationship to our occupied beds than 
ve experienced in fiscal year 1952. However, in the review of the fund 
equirements for fiscal year 1954, it was decided that the relationship 
f civilians to occupied beds should be the same as the actual experi- 
nee for fiscal year 1952, and that is what this is based on. That 
meant a considerable contraction in our civilian employment from 
e 1953 level to the beginning of fiscal vear 1954. 
Mr. Sixes. Is it true that during 1953 you were apprehensive about 
increase of the workload and therefore you felt you should hold 
to as many as possible of your trained employees? 
Mr. Focre.perc. That is right. Then there was the question of 
replacement of military by civilians as a result of the rotation policy, 
nd we did not know exactly what might happen in reference to the 
nereased patient load, so we did not want to lose trained civilians. 
Mr. Stxes. The experience you gained during 1953 plus the present 
outlook is such that you feel you can safely reduce, and you are trying 
to eliminate those expenses you can eliminate in that way? 
Mr. Foce.Berc. That is right. 


INCREASED COST OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL IN FAR EAST 


Mr. Stxes. What is the basis for the increased cost of indigenous 
personnel hired in the Far East? 

Mr. Foce.Berc. That was an increase in fiscal year 1953 over 
fiscal year 1952. The principal reason for the increase was an increase 
in the rate of pay. They changed their average annual salary from 
$578 to $705. ; 

Mr. Sixes. Does that carry over into 1954? 

Mr. Foce.Berc. There is some indigenous hiring in 1954, but it is 
of a lesser amount than it was in 1953. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you mean the increase in 1954 is smaller than the 
increase for 1953, or is the total amount less for 1954 than for 1953? 

Mr. Fogeitperc. As I remember it, there is a lesser amount in 
1954 than there was in 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. Have there been any further increases in the pay per 
individual? 

Mr. Foce.sere. For indigenous hire? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Foterieere. No; none that I know of. 


SURGEON GENERAL’s OFFICE 
Mr. Stxes. I think we will begin with project 1620, “Surgeon 
General’s office.”’ 
Do you have a further statement, General? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
General Armsrronc. I have a short explanatory statement. 


Project 1620 provides for technical and professional administration of 
the Army medical-care program at the department level, including 
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pay of civilian employees, temporary duty travel of both civilian and 
military personnel, and printing requirements. 

The major portion of the funds requested are for pay of civiliar 
departmental personnel. The estimates for fiscal year 1954 provide 
for an average employment of 826 civilians compared with the current 
strength of 842. The estimate for fiscal 1954 reflects a reduction of 
$279,192 as compared with fiscal year 1953. This reduction reflects 
the completion of special printing and reproduction requirements 
financed during the fiscal year 1953 and a reduction in departmental 
civilian personnel to reflect a more economical operation. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert pages 508 and 509 in the record at this 
point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Surgeon General’s Office 


Revised esti- | Revised esti 


Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 


year 1952 


year 1953 year 1954 
Total for project $3, 940, 061 $4, 152, 192 $3, 873, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Personal services (01 $3, 357, 823 $3, 358, 605 $3, 274, 00 
Military personnel (number 204. 2 200. 0 200. ( 
Civilian personne! 
Number of permanent positions ‘ 899. 0 872. 0 849. ( 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Average number of all employees ; 858. 6 848. 1 826. ( 
Average annual salary $3, 911 $3, 960 $3, 964 


The fiscal year 1954 fund requirements are based on a continuation of the 
current level of activity adjusted to reflect a more economical operation to conform 
with the policies of the present administragion, 

\ summary analysis of fund requirements from fiscal year 1952 through fiscal 
year 1954 is as follows: 

I. Fiscal year 1952 5 ae ated 2 one kekeldc bee $3, 940, 061 

(a) Increase“due principally to: 
1. A special printing and reproduction require- 
ment for technical manuals, bulletins, graphic 
training aids and charts incident to the educa- 


tion and training program -_- aime : iia 212, 131 
II. Fiscal year 1953 4, 152, 192 
a Decrease due to: 
1. Reduction in departmental personnel to reflect 
a more economical operation 84, 605 
2. Completion of special printing and reproduction 
requirement referred to above ; 194, 587 
III. Fiseal year 1954 ‘ i ee ce et ra ae os 2 ig. 


COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Now will you tell me if the figure of $3,873,000 is the 
same as that submitted in the January 9 budget? 

General Armsrrona. The revised estimate, the one we have here, 
reflects a reduction of $211,900 as compared with the original estimate, 
which I believe was submitted in January. 

Mr. Sixes. What were the principal items eliminated? 





bite 
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PERSONNEL 


General ArmstroNG. The reduction was made in order to reflect 
a more economical operation. In other words, $175,000 had to do 
with the pay of civilian personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. With an increase in the average civilian’s salary and a 
reduction in the average number of civilians, may we expect primarily 
the dismissal of the lower graded persons, or is the reduction to be 
iniform all along the line? 

Mr. FoGe.Bera. It is a reduction all along the line. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there emphasis on the lower graded persons? 

Mr. Foce.spera. Well, proportionately, there might be a few more 
lower graded than the higher graded employees reduced. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean there is a lesser requirement for their 
services? 

Mr. Foce.sera. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, I am not sure I am following your testimony. 
[ am trying to ascertain whether there is to be a uniform reduction 
personnel in all grades and, if not, why not? Can you tell me that? 

Mr. Fogetpere. May | explain it this way? In order to get down 
to the level provided by this budget for July 1, 1953, we had to make 
a reduction in our departmental personnel of quite a few employees. 
In making that reduction, we attempted to retain the average salary 
of those people as nearly as we could to the overall departmental 
salary. And that is just about what we did. But that was not the 
voverning factor; the governing factor was to let those people go who 
could best be let go without hurting the work of the Surgeon General’s 
Office more than was necessary. That was the main consideration, 


COST OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Sixes. When you add the cost of military personnel, can you 
tell me approximately what percentage this item is of the total 
medical-care program? What I am trying to do is to get an approx- 
imation of the cost of general administration. 

Mr. Foerieerc. I do not have that, but I would be glad to 
compute it for you, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxzs. I would like for you to do that. And if you are in a 
position to do so, I would like for you to provide me with the figures 
which are generally considered average for administration of medical 
facilities, 

Mr. Foge.srre. All right sir. 


Fiscal year 1954 


Direct obligations under “Budget program 1600— Medical care’”’_ $163, 576, 000 
Reimbursable obligations under ‘‘Budget Program 1600— Medical 
care’’_. 37, 981, 279 


Gross obligations ‘ 1 201, 557, 279 


Cost of departmental administration: 


Project 1620—Surgeon General’s Office 3, 873, 000 
Cost of 200 military personnel utilized at departmental level- 1, 758, 764 
Total__-_ ; 5, 631, 764 

Cost of departmental administration as a percentage of gross 
obligations for Budget Program 1600—Medicai Care_ 3 12.8 


' Does not include the cost of military personnel and installation support costs incident to Army Medical 
Service activities. If these costs were included, the percentage of administration costs wouli be substan - 
tially lower. Figures on the general relationship of costs of administration to the cost of operating medical 
facilities are not available. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 1630, ‘“Education and train- 
ing.’”’ We will insert in the record at this point page 511. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Education and training 


Revised esti- | Revised est 


Actual, Sscal mate, fiscal | mate, fisca 


year 1952 


year 1953 year 1954 
PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Personal services (01 2, 059, 921 $1, 883, 409 $1, 880, | 
Military personnel (number 2, 987 3, 193 3, 2 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 445 423 { 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 79 71 
Average number of all employees 490 476.8 4 


Fund requirements for fiscal year 1954 are based on actual experience durin 
fiscal year 1952, adjusted for changes in workload. A comparison of total fu 
requirements with the average student load in Army Medical Service schoo 
follows: 


A verage student load Fund requirements Average cost 
Fiscal year . per student 
Number Index Amount Index vot 
1952... 10, 411 100 $3, 210, 709 100 | $308 
1953........ ; 10, 534 101 2, 924, 000 91 278 
1954... 11, 260 108 2, 915, 000 91 | 25 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Forp. What is the original budget request for these items in 
project 1630? 

General Armstrong. As originally submitted, the figure of 
$2,915,000 represents a reduction of $492,000 from the original budget 
submission. This reduction was due, first, to a smaller student load 
at the medical field service school than was planned; secondly, reorgan- 
izational changes have been made; and, finally, a reduction in the 
number of civilian consultants being used in the program. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE STUDENT LOAD 


Mr. Forp. On page 511, General, you have the average student 
load, number, and index. Why is your student load greater? 

General Armstrona. Because of the terrific loss in military per- 
sonnel that we are taking the latter part of this fiscal year and the 
necessity to train more individuals, particularly in the first half of 
the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Is this training program one that -trains your enlisted 
personnel for Hospital Corps activities? 

General ArmstronG. That is right. We have, first, a level of train- 
ing of 8 weeks, which is in addition to the eight weeks of military train- 
ing which every soldier gets, and that trains him to the level of a medical- 
aid man. Then we pick from those, and they go to the medical field 
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service school and become X-ray technicians, laboratory technicians, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. What is the significance of that index figure “Increase 
in average student load”’ 

General ArmMsTRONG. That is one of Mr. Fogelberg’s ways of show- 
ing something. I will have to ask him. 

Mr. Fogre_perc. What we attempted to do there was to show the 
relationship of the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 to fiscal year 1952 as a 
base. We have used that technique several times. In other words, 
the student load of 10,411 for 1952 was equivalent to 100 percent. 
The load was 1 percent higher in 1953 and in 1954 it was 8 percent 
higher than in 1952. 

We have done the same thing with the fund requirements. So the 
fund requirements in this project are actually declining with reference 
to 1952, despite the fact of an increase in student load. That average 
cost is there merely to show the cost per student. It is an attempt to 
analyze it for you. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. Forp. If you have those kinds of facts in there, in 1952 you 
had 10,411 students—— 

Mr. Foce.sere. Average students; that is right. 


AVERAGE COST PER STUDENT 


Mr. Forp. Could you include in this average cost per student the 
number of instructors you might have had for this program in 1952? 

Mr. Focetserc. The figure of $3,210,709 for fiscal year 1952 is the 
cost which is paid for out of this 1600 program. These funds include 
the pay of civilians, provide for training aids and certain supplies, 
but do not provide for the cost of military personnel or installation 
support costs. The latter costs are not in there. These costs relate 
only to this program. 

Mr. Forp. In figuring out that cost per student, could you show at 
this point in the record just what costs you did include? 

Mr. Focre.sere. I would be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Forp. Is that just this $1,180,100? 

Mr. Foce.isera. No; $3,210,709. 

Mr. Forp. No. It would be $2,915,000. 

Mr. Fogeiserea. Yes. For fiscal year 1954, it is $2,915,000, which 
is made up of $1,880,100 for personal services, and the difference is 
other types of expenditures such as supplies. 

Mr. Forp. I have not figured it out, but using fiscal year 1952 as a 
base, you have 10,411 students and 2,987 military personnel, What 
would be the ratio between your proposed student load in fiscal year 
1954 and the proposed military personnel in 1954? Are you doing 
better in 1954 in that regard than you did in 1952? 

Mr. Focreiserc. I think the relationship of utilization of military 
is in direct relationship to the average student load. 

Mr. Forp. There is a very small decrease in civilian personnel— 
11—between 1952 and 1954. Does that account for the substantial 
reduction in the average cost per student per year? 

Mr. Foce.serac. The reason why the average cost per student-year 
goes down is because the costs in fiscal year 1952 are not retained; 
the »y are lowered as you go into 1953 and 1954, and the load goes up. 
Consequently, the cost per student-year goes down much faster. 
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Mr. Forp. What are some of your costs aside from personal services 
that go to make up the $2.91! 5.000? 

\ir. FoceL.perG. Supplies, equipment, printing and binding re- 
quirements, and there may be some contractual services such as 
commercial repair of some equipment. 

Mr. Forp. So apparently you have had percentagewise a greate! 
decline in that than you have in either the military or civilian per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Focgretsere. That is right. The civilians dropped from 
$2,059,000 in 1952 to $1,883,000 in 1953 and stayed at that level for 
1954. There is about a $300,000 drop in the total for the project 
from fiscal year 1952 to fiscal year 1953. There is less than a $200,000 
drop from 1952 to 1953 for personal services. So the rest of the drop 
is in those other types of expenditure. 


RATIO OF STUDENTS TO TEACHERS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any percentages showing the students to 
teachers for for fiscal years 1952 and 1954? 

General CoxieLazter. Based upoa a mathematical computation 
from the figures on page 511, the student ratio in fiscal year 1952 was 
3.7 students per military personnel, and in fiscal year 1954 it is 3.5 
students per military personnel. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me as you go along in these programs 
that the ratio of students to teachers ought to improve. As you get 
better organized, your teaching methods are more competent, and 
your organization is better. But it does not seem that that is the 
case, 

General Honnen,. I think you will find, though, that the instructors 
or teachers turn over just about as rapidly as the students. 

Mr. Foceisere. That is right. 

General Honnen. They do in our combat service schools. 

General ARMsTRONG. Yes. 


RELATIONSHIP OF AVERAGE STUDENT LOAD TO INSTRUCTIONS 


Mr. Focr.serc. There is one other thing. This project No. 1630 
consists of three separate subactivities. One of them is for the opera- 
tion of the schools; then another one is for a teaching program in 
our Army hospitals; and a third one for civilian institutional train- 
ing. And in order to analyze this, we really ought to take out of 
this project here just those school activities and analyze those. Then 
we could get the proper relationship rather than attempting to do 
it on the project as a whole. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that for the record? 

Mr. Focre.sera, I will be very happy to do that for you. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem logical as you progress on this school 
program that your methods should result in a better relationship 
between student and instructor. 

Mr. Focre.serc. I am sure the relationship will be good if we 
confine it to the schools. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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The relationship of average student load to instructors for the Army Medical Service 


8¢ hools 


Item Fises! vear Fise] year Fis 
a 1952 1953 1954 
nt man-years in Army Medical Service schools 10, 270 10, 373 11, O89 
Number of instructors in Army Medical Service schools 2 1, 146 SO4 SOR 
Number of student years per instructor 9.0 ll. ¢ ] 


Does not include average student load trained in civilion institutions and in hospitels 


Che difference between the combined military and civilian personnel shown under project 1630 (p. 511 


i the number of instructors represents personne! utilized for extension courses, preparation of training 
rature, maintenance, headquarters detachment, and other purposes incident to the education and 
raining program of the Army Medical Service 


Notge.—Consvlidation of medical replacement training facilities from Fort George G. Meade, Md., 

| Fort Sam Houston, Tex , into 1 center at Camp Pickett, Va., decreased the number of instructor per 

nnel re juired to operate medical replacement training centers The increase in average student load ir 

Army Medical Service schools will be met through an expansion in class size with no increase in the 
number of instructors over fiscal year 1953 


Mepicaut Services AT OrwerR ARMY FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next project is No. 1640, medical services at other 
Army facilities. 

We will insert at this point in the record pages 515, 516, 517, and 
518 of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Mepicau Services at Oruer Army FACILITIES 


Funds obligated in fiscal year 1952 provide for the physical examination of en- 
stees and inductees for the Navy and Air Force on a non-reimbursable basis. 
However, for fiseal years 1953 and 1954, provision is made for the examination 
of enlistees and inductees for the Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps at established 
Armed Forces examining stations, with the Department of the Air Force re 
imbursing the Army for its share, and the Department of Navy supplying medical 
personnel to cover its proportionate share of the cost. 


Part II. Justification of funds requested 


Actual fiscal Revised esti- | Revised esti 


7 mate fiscal mate fiscal 
year 1952 year 1953 year 1954 

Personal services (01) $7, 200, 388 $6, 987, 647 $7, O80, 000 
Military personnel (number 10, 165. 1 10, 349. 0 9, 912. 0 
Civilian personnel 

Number of permanent positions 3, 445. 0 3, 448. 0 3, 313.0 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 54.0 33. 0 10 

A verage number of all employees 3, 201.4 3, 266. 0 3, 222. 0 

A verage annual salary $2, 277 $2, 140 $2, 197 


Fund requirements under this project consist of three major activities as 
foll : 
LOLIOWS: 








vised esti Levised ¢ 
Actual, fiscal | Revised esti- | Revise 
vear 1952 mate, fiscal mate, fis 
' year 1953 year 1954 

1. Operation of dispensaries including Health Service pro- 

gram $6, 491, 000 $6, 317, 000 
2. Medical units of tactical organizations 1, 038, 000 1, 317, 000 
3. Physical examination of enlistees and inductees 4, 833, 585 2, 191, 000 1, 560, 886 

Total b heheh ha tibhaind 12, 004, 215 9, 720, 000 9, 194, 886 











IO ) DISPENSARIES 
rhe ( tion of l ( during {) 
perience for fiscal vear 1953 adjusted to re 
wd S] As a general rule, the fund req 
rie have a direct re lati ynship t >the n Al-v¢ 


pari fund requirements for fiscal vear 


reflect a slight increase of $54,273 wl 





~f 
lecrease of approximately 8 px 
i se in the dispensary work! l 
ning of fiseal year 1953 to utilize dispens 
reducing the hospital patient load. 
d by comparing the number of 1 iri 3 to 
t f fiscal vear 1953 with the sar “iod 
( sis, 8,929,468 visits were made during 1 
ar 1953 as compared with 8,013,027 visits during t! 
1952. which represents an increase of approxi natel 


y ilitarv strength was somewhat lower durir 
\ fund requirements, military strength and worl 





juirements Workload 
lex of 
I oe as Visits per 
ve Nw militar 
military Number of rete 
A Index tr th outpatient Index | ™@n-yea 
Visits 
100 100 11, 155,014 100 6. 99. 
191, 0 104 97 11. 905, 957 107 7.714 
101 92 11, 339, 580 102 7.714 
UNI OF TACTICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
f ir 1954 is based on fiscal year 1952 experience 
yf for s involved. 
I OF ENLISTEES AND INDUCTEES 
listees and inductees are based o1 | 
s, derived from actual experience | 
» t ted 1 ber of Army gains for fiscal i 
‘ I 4 ! t pted into the service. The 
tot t Dy nation of tees and inductees for which 
t \ sibility and the number of 
‘ es and i rvice for the three fiscal years is as follows: 
\ 24 f / y { m facilities 
Revised Revised 
Actual, fiscal estimate, estimate, 
vear 1952 fise’] year fisce] vear 
1953 1954 
Numt 
4 855, ARO 642, 469 457, 700 
\ I r 204, 233 
128, 755 
Ma ‘ 103, 814 


792, 391 642, 469 457, 700 


I r ! ninatior $4, 833, 585.00 $2, 191, 000.00 | $1, 560, 886. 00 
( t per in 6.10 3. 41 3. 41 


The reduction in fund requirements for fiscal year 1954, as compared with 
fiscal year 1953, is due to a reduction in the number of Army gains. 

General Anmstrona. Mr. Chairman, if I could just give a short 
résumé before each subproject, it might save some time in questioning. 

Mr. Forp. I will be very glad to have you do that. 


serra 





General ArmstronG. This project No. 1640 provid unds for 
ion of dispensaries and also the health service ] vl 
Public Law 658 of the 79th Congress and for the physical exan 
of enlistees and inductees for the Department of the Army and for 
ical labor service units and German doctors serving with tactic: 
i Ol ) l } — 
fund requirements for the operation of di nsaries refle 
of using dispensary facilities to the maximum re 
cine the hospital patient load 
lhe fund requirements for the examination of enlistees and 
based on a cost factor per gain derived from tual « 
luring the fiscal year 1953, applied to the estimated 1 
or the fiscal year 1954. The fund requirements for fiscal ys 
eflect a decrease of approximately $525,000 as compared with 
ind requirements for fiscal year 1953. This reduction Is 
duced toad requirement for the examination of enlistees and 
ees as a result of the planned reduction in the number of Army gains 
to be realized during fiscal year 1954. 
To answer the question that has been asked about each pi { 
bout the relationship of the $9,194,886 as compar id to that submitted 


previously, there is a reduction shown in this version of $1,664,841 
ompared with the original estimate. This reduction is due prim: 

the revision in the number of gains to the Army anticipated 

the fiscal year 1954, together with a reduction in the cost per gain as 
reflected by the actual experience for fiscal year 1953. 


LO 


COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us the figure that was submitted in the 
January budget? 

Mr. Foare.pera. Yes, sir. The figure was $10,859,727. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, the reason for the change between 
the January and May budget estimates is the fact that there will be 

lesser number of inductees processed through your medical centers, 
plus the reevaluation of your cost per inductee? 

General Armstrona. Yes, sir, we had fiscal year 1953 experience to 
look at, and we found our experience factor proved to be lower than 
the one we used in our original estimate. 

Mr. Foeripera. That is correct, sir. The effect of the consoli- 
dation of the recruiting stations into the armed services examining 
stations and the effect of equipping them with X-ray facilities showed 
up after the original computation was made and, therefore, we could 

take advantage of that. 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the latest figure you have on obligations under 
this subproject? 

Mr. Foerteerc. Our total obligations for the period ending 
March 31, 1953, under 1,640 are $5,879,461. 

Mr. Forp. That, of course, is for a 9-month period? 

Mr. Focr.serc. For a 9 months’ period, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does it follow as the true ratio for the full year? 

Mr. Focriserc. No, there is a lag in those examining stations. 
There is about a 30-day lag in getting the obligations in on the books 
from the time the services are rendered. This is due primarily to 
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the utilization of civilians on a fee basis, and they are just slow 
submitting their vouchers for the services rendered. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that the number of calls for 
the last several months of the fiscal year will be less than had been 
contemplated originally at the time the fiscal year 1953 budget was 
submitted. If that is the case would not that mean that you would 
not fully obligate all of the funds that were appropriated for this 
subproject for the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Foce.perc. That is possible, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unobligated balance left 
in this subproject at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Foce.sere. No, sir; we do not expect to, but with the chang: 
in the draft call there may be some, and if there is it will just revert 
back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figure that might be given for the 
record as to what you expect? 

Mr. Focetsera. | will put an analysis in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Budget revised esti imate for fiscal year 1953 $9, 720, 000 


Less: Deutschemark costs included for comparative purposes 
only ; 2, 681, § 


Estimated net cost of 1,640 in budget____- asi é 7, 038, 


Actual obligations for 9 months ($5,879,461) projected on basis of 
current operations ; f . , 303 
Less: Cost of reimbursable activities__ 33, 000 


Revised net cost of 1,640 p : . )», 738, 303 
Possible unobligated funds ($7,038,739 minus $6,738,303) ___ < , 436 
TERMINAL LEAVE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Foce:.sera. Now, there is another thing in that connection 
that I should mention, and that is this, we are making all of our 
reduction in the civilian strength to get down to the amount per- 
mitted for the fiscal year 1954 during this last quarter of this fiscal 
year. Of course, no provision has been made for terminal leave. If 
we do have any excess funds generated we will have to use them to 
cover these terminal leave payments. We do not know as yet just 
what they will amount to. We are in the process of trying to get 
that information from the field. 

Mr. Forp. If these funds are not completely obligated can they be 
transferred, General Honnen? 

General Honnen. They may be, yes, sir, if there are any deficiencies 
in any other projects. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Returning to page 517. 

General ArmstronG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you give us some explanation of this chart that 
you have there, Mr. Fogelberg? 


RELATIONSHIP OF WORKLOAD OF DISPENSARIES TO MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Foce.pere. Yes, sir. 
This is another attempt to show the relationship of the costs of this 
project to military strength and to the workload of these dispensaries. 
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Generally the workload of dispensaries has a very direct relation- 
hip to military strength, so that as the military strength decreases ™ 
spensary workload should decrease, and the funds are supposed t 

geared to the workload. 

Now, during this period we have a decline in the average military 

ngth, but we have an increase in the workload of Cispensaries. 
(hat is due entirely to this new polic; vy of emphasizing the use of out- 
atient. clinies to hold down the inpatient load in the hospitals. In 
ite of that fact our funds are just slightly increased; they have not 
nereased in proportion to the increase in the workload. 

That is what that table shows, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. In the information contained on page 518 of the justifi- 
ations there is a rather severe change from the fiscal vear 1952 to the 
scal years 1953 and 1954. The last two fiscal years are constant. 

Will you explain that chart? 


COSTS AT RECRUITING STATIONS BORNE BY INDIVIDUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Foceirnerea. Yes, sir. 

‘During the fiscal vear 1952 when we were operating on the recruiting 
station basis the Army provided common service to the Department 
if the Air Force, and the Department of the Navy, for the processing 
of their inductees through these recruiting stations, but beginning with 
the fiscal year 1953 it was decided that this common service would no 
longer be provided for them, and that each service would bear its own 
proportionate cost, so the only cost shown here for fiscal years 1953 
and 1954 is the cost for processing the gains to the Army. The 
further decrease in fiscal year 1954 is due to a lesser number of Army 
rains. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Air Force and the Navy have taken 
ip the slack? 

Mr. Fogeiserec. They pay their own costs on a reimbursement 
basis, and the reason for the decrease in the cost per gain, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, is the consolidation of stations providing 
X-ray equipment, and the use of Medical Corps doctors. 


UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN DOCTORS IN GERMANY 


Mr. Forp. How many German doctors are included in your pro- 
rram, General? 

General Armstrona. We do not have available that information. 
Chis was a classified project, and that is the reason for the short state- 
ment on page 517 about that particular item. 

Mr. Sixes. Could vou go off the record and tell us what that is? 

General HonnEN. We can furnish that to the committee, not for 
the record. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a short description off the record as to 
what that Steal is? 

(Discussion off the record.) 5 

Mr. Forp. Do you hire a substantial number of civilian doctors 
outside of the men to man the selectee stations? 

General ArmstroNG. It is something around 250 positions. 

Mr. Forp. Are they for special work, on a particular type of op- 
eration or disease or treatment? 
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The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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List « principal categories of medical supplies and equipment procured wit Jisca 
jear 1952 appropriated funds 
Cat Value 
Drugs, chemicals, stains, and culture media supplies $16, 124, 665 
Biologica products, supplies 14, 875, 816 
Surgical dressings 14, 380, 724 
Surgical instruments, appliances and supplies 7, 692, O78 
Surgical instruments, appliances and equipment 5, 093, 249 
Laboratory supplies 3, 920, 039 
Lis aborat ory equipment 2, 140, 059 


Dental supplics 1, 759, 882 
Dental equipment 3, 616, 567 
X-ray supplies 1.718, 066 
X-ray equipment 7, 904, 606 
Hospital supplies 30, 375, 844 
Hospital equipment 25, 401, 975 
Vet rinary supplies $2, 433 
Ve ar eq ape nt 93. 736 
Viel id suppli 1, 961, 229 
Field equipment 4, 163, 706 
Occupational therapy supplies 168, 682 
Occupational therapy equipment 52, 657 
Orthopedie shop supplies 562, 421 
Orthopedic shop ec ulpment 61, 756 
Physical reconditioning supplies 187, 473 
Optical supplies 1, 014, 557 
Optical equipment 84, 363 
Nonstandard services, supplies and equipment 14, 253, 206 

Replacement of capital equipment and renovation of blood process- 
ing lines : 0 
Industrial preparedness measures 2, 944 

Blood plasma (Department of Defense blood plasma and plasma 
substitutes program : 14, 719, 365 
Procurement transportation : 1, 797, 948 
Total , ; 180, 510, 046 


Mr. Forp. General, do you want to give your general statement 
on this project? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General ArmstronG. I would like to merely add while we are on 
page 523 that the principal purpose of this particular chart is to show 
he committee quickly the major groups of items that make up 
this particular project. 

This project, 1650, provides funds for the procurement of medical 
supplies and equipment required for medical professional services 
in the Army, including the National Guard, the Organiced Reserve, 
and the Army Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

Fund requirements for standard items of medical supplies and 
equipment are based on providing 12 months replacement and con- 
sumption for all United States Armed Forces worldwide, plus all 
forces in Korea other than the United States Army. 

ae e requirements for standard items were determined by applying 

the military strengths projected for the fiscal year 1954 the actual 
e on ience derived through detailed analysis of actual issue experience 
for the past 12 months. 

The requirements thus obtained were converted to dollars on the 
basis of the latest available price data. 

The requirements for nonstandard items of medical supplies and 
equipment are based primarily on past experience in relation to work- 
load 
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Fund requirements for fiscal year 1954 represent an increase of 
approximately $21,224,000 over fund requirements for fiscal year 1953. 

This increase is due (1) to necessity of financing gross issue demands 
from appropriated funds in fiscal year 1954 and (2) supporting addi- 
tional Republic of Korea forces in fiscal year 1954. 

These increased fund requirements are partially offset by reductions 
due to a lower military strength and the deferment of any further 
procurement of mobilization reserve stock, 

As compared with the project as it was submitted in January, the 
figure at that time was $50,930,254. That represents an increase, 
then, in the figures shown in this version of approximately $28,152,000 
over the January submission. 

This increase is due primarily to the extension of Korean hostilities 
throughout the fiscal year 1954, and the necessity of supporting 
additional Republic of Korea forces. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DATES USED FOR PRICING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Will you submit for the record the date that you used 
for pricing in the original budget and the revised budget? 

Mr. Foce.sera. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Fund requirements for the procurement of medical supplies and equipment 
for fiscal year 1954 contained in the January budget were based on contract 
prices as of July 1, 1952; whereas, fund requirements contained in the revised 
budget are based on contract prices as of March 4, 1953 


NONSTANDARD SERVICE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What are some of the examples of nonstandard service 
supplies and equipment included in the $10 million figure? 

General ArmstronG. I would like to ask Colonel Jones, Chief 
of the Supply Division to answer that question. 

Colonel Jones. There are a number of items which are used so 
infrequently, particularly drugs, that it does not appear to us econom- 
ical to procure those items and centrally store them in the depots and 
to build a pipeline for worldwide distribution. 

Many of these items are new items which are just newly developed, 
new drugs which have just come on the market, and which have not 
been thoroughly tested. We do not know that the use of these items 
will become widespread to the extent that they should be procured 
and centrally stored in our depots for worldwide use. 

There are other items of equipment which are used for a particular 
purpose at a particular station, these items being quite expensive. 
One of the items that comes to mind is the item of a direct-writing 
cardiograph which we procure locally. These items use these non- 
standard funds. 

There are also certain items of equipment which are utilized in 
pharmacies, cabinet-ty pe items, storage equipment, shelves, and things 
of that nature which once installed will not have to be replaced for 
a number of years. 

We feel that it is not necessary to stock those items in our depot 
system. 

$1451—53—pt. 1——55 
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Likewise there is similar equipment used in dental clinics and 
prosthetic equipment used in laboratories. Then there is equipment 
used in outpatient clinics, and in the central material rooms of the 
hospitals where sterile dressings are prepared, refrigeration equip- 
ment, and sterlizing equipment which goes into that type of installa- 
tion, and that is procured locally. 


STATUS OF MOBILIZATION OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of your mobilization reserve of 
medical supplies? 

General CotGLaziger. May this be off the record, sir? 

Mr. Forp. I think so, although in your justification on page 526 
you have decreased the dollar evaluation during the fiscal year 1953 
of mobilization-reserve requirements. 

Colonel Jonrs. Possibly the exact dollars had better be off the 
record. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. Can you give that to the committee? 

Colonel Jones. Yes, si 

(Discussion off the ial 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. These reserve items, as I understand it, are long-lead 
procurement items primarily that are susceptible of long storage 
without deterioration; is that the situation? 

GENERAL ArRmstTRONG. That is true. 

Mr. Mituer. What would you say that the average life is of these 
drugs and medical supplies that are stored? 

General ArmstrronG. Well, we could give you that. Colonel 
Jones probably could tell you, but remember this, that wherever we 
have an item of the kind that I think you have in mind in our reserve 
we use that and keep replacing it. 

Mr. Mixuer. In other words, you do not just put it away? 

General ArmstronG. No. 

Mr. Miuuer. You keep bringing it out? 

General ArmsTrONG. Yes; there is a turnover right along. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course, you might reach the point, should we be 
fortunate in terminating hostilities, where it would seem you might 
run into a situation where some of these things would pile up in the 
mobilization reserve for a rather long period of time if you have to 
have big reserves. Is there a chance of ultimate absolute wastage 
at the other end? 

General Armstrona. I will refer that question to Colonel Jones. 

Colonel Jonzs. Of course, in any reserve there is not only the 
chance of wastage, but there is also the possibility of obsolescence. 

We have tried to select items, however, in order to avoid just that 
incident happening. 

As a matter of fact there are not very many drugs in the mobiliza- 
tion reserve. The type of materials which we have put into the 
mobilization reserves are things like sterlizers, X-ray machines and 
hard goods, because those are the things that are hard to procure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Jones. It does not by any means include all the require- 
ments that would be needed even to bridge the gap between M-day 
and production day. 
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Mr. Mixuier. And your selections have been purchases of equipment 
and supplies that have a relatively long lead time or are not in general 
‘ommercial use. 

Colonel Jones. Many of the items are in commercial use. Our 
experience in World War II was that we were many, many months 
obtaining this material in sufficient quantity when M-day comes. 
The Medical Service must immedis ately provide certain things—the 
induction stations, the examining stations and immediate hospital 
care must be provided for the military personnel as they are inducted 
into the service and need medical care. Our demands are immediate. 

Mr. Mituer. Did we not have a pretty large reserve supply of hard 
goods following World War II, or is that equipment largely obsolete? 

Colonel Jongs. After World War II there was a shortage in the 
civilian economy of just the type items we are talking about. Every 
dentist who came out of the service wanted immediately a dental unit. 
So, we were obliged to dispose of our dental units through the surplus 
property disposal machinery in order to make these things available 
for the civilian economy. ‘That is what happened to a large part of 
the material which was left over after World War II which we had in 
our pipeline and depots and our hospitals. 

Mr. Mixxer. So, you did not have the big carryover that some of 
the other departments might have had? 

Colonel Jones. That is true. 


PROCUREMENT OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. Sikes. General Armstrong, is the purchase of narcotics pro- 
posed under this budget? 

Colonel Jonrs. Yes, sir; we will procure some narcotics which are 
required. 

Mr. Sixes. From whom? 

Colonel Jones. They are purchased through commercial channels. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Jones. Whatever is necessary for our requirements will be 
made available out of the stockpile, but it would be processed i 
commercial channels. I believe that much of their stock is crude, 
but it would be processed by commercial manufacturers. We work 
very closely with Mr. Anslinger of the Narcotics Bureau. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH CIVIL DEFENSE MEDICAL SUPPLY PROCUREMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Does your procurement program work along with the 
civil defense medical supply procurement program? They have a vast 
program for the purchase of medical supplies. 

Colonel Jones. Our relationship with the Federal Civil Defense is 
briefly this: The Joint Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, 
located at Brooklyn, is the purchasing agent for the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, utilizing funds which are made available 
from the FCDA appropriation, and we receive reimbursement: for a 
propeaseamas share of the cost of providing service to the Federal 

‘ivil Defense Agency. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me with the Federal Civil Defense 


Agency and three branches of the service, and I do not know how 
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many other governmental agencies, acquiring medical supplies that 
we must have vast stocks that could be used in‘an emergency. | 
wonder if when we get them all totaled up, we have oversupplied 
ourselves for any possible contingency, bearing in mind you could 
shift back and forth in an emergency very readily. 

Has there ever been an overall analysis of just what we have in all 
branches of the Government that we could use in an emergency? 
That is the main problem when you get right down to it. 

Colonel Jones. Sir, I am not familiar with the actual quantity of 
items that are being stockpiled by the FCDA. I understand much 
of this material will be under the control of the States. My personal 
opinion is that all of the agencies in the United States would never be 
able to stockpile enough medical supplies and equipment to care for 
the casualties which we might expect to have under the conditions of 
unconventional warfare which might be perpetrated on the civilian 
population of this country. However, I am sure there is no question 
whatever that the supplies which are available at military depots 
would be made available under emergency conditions to the extent 
it could be done without interfering with the military program. 

General ArmstronG. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a little 
bit to that. Aside from this FCDA proposition which Colonel Jones 
just mentioned and which I know you are probably rather familiar 
with, most of the stockpile is a military proposition. It is my under- 
standing that in the VA medical system they do not have any great 
warehouses full of supplies. They are more or less on a month-to- 
month or year-to-year basis. On the other hand, I want to make 
sure that the chairman understands that in our joint procurement 
within the military, our requirements people sit alongside each other- 
not literally but certainly figuratively. They are in the same build- 
ing and if we have a need for something, we do not buy without asking 
the other two services, one, Have you a surplus in this item you could 
transfer to us? Or if not, do you have a need for it and can go with 
us sO We can make one contract on this particular item so that there 
will be no competition involved? 


JOINT ARMY-NAVY-AIR FORCE OPERATION OF DEPOTS FOR MEDICAL 
SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. That brings up some testimony the full Committee 
on Appropriations had concerning some of the joint Army-Navy-Air 
Force operations of depots for midical supplies. 

Did not the Committee on Government Operations go into that 
problem and as a result you came up with some joint operations and 
better distribution in those depots? 

General Armstrona. That has been gone into very thoroughly by 
a series of groups, and as a result of the Bonner committee we were 
directed to run a test, which was not a joint test, to see whether the 
Army in this instance could furnish the Pacific area entirely, and that 
test was initiated in February of last year. 

Mr. Forp. 1952? 

General ArmsrronG. 1952. The results of that test have been 
submitted to the Munitions Board and others. As I understand it, 
there has been no decision as yet as to what will be done as a result 
of the analysis of that test. 
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General CoLGLazierR. That is my understanding. A decision has 
not been rendered. 

General ArmMstTRONG. The only thing we insisted be done was that 
the requirements be figured by the different services and that the 
requisitions be screened. We did all the other part of the operation. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any personal observations as to the advis- 
ability of that program being done nationwide? 

General ArmstroNG. My personal observation on that is that a 
single service operation is a much more satisfactory one than a joint 
operation. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Army would have an area and the 
Navy another? 

General Armstrona. No. Overall one agency. Just what you 
said has been suggested as one way of doing it—give the East, for 
example, and Europe to the Navy, and the Midwest to the Air Force, 
and we would take the West. 

We feel that would bring utter chaos. It would be worse than a 
complete joint deal, but a single service operation from my experience 
with this test has worked out quite satisfactorily. 

Colonel Jonrs. That is correct. 


MEDICAL SuPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Foro. The next project is 1660, “Medical supply system.”’ 

At this point we will insert in the record pages 527, 528, and 529 of 
the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Medical supply system 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 


year 1952 


Total for project $12, 690, 006 $12. 038, 000 $12, 537, 000 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The operation and maintenance of medical supply depots, including medical 
sections of general depots; the operation of the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency; and the operation of the Requirements and Stock Control Branch 
of the Surgeon General’s Office. 

Medical depots receive and store medical supplies and equipment for issue to 
Department of Army and Department of Air Force medical installations and 
activities throughout the world. In addition, they perform the functions of a 
base maintenance shop. The St. Louis Medical Depot also fabricates spectacles 
for Army and Air Force military personnel. The services of the medical depot 
system are furnished the Department of Air Force without reimbursement. The 
number of depots by fiscal years is as follows: 


1952 1953 1954 
Zone of Interior 
Medical depots 3 3 5 
Medical sections of general depots 2 2 ; 
Oversea commands: 
Medical depots 6 8 6 
Medical sections of general depots 6 6 6 
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The Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency is responsible for joint 
specifications for medical material; compilation of joint catalog of medical ma- 
terial used by the armed services; maintenance of a central catalog registry for 
medical material for use by the armed services, Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Public Health Service; the central procurement of medical supplies for the 
armed services; and inspection of deliveries, contract terminations, and settle- 
ments. The cost of operating the Agency is financed equally by the Depart- 
ments of Army, Air Force, and Navy. 

The Requirements and Stock Control Branch is responsible for the computa- 
tion of quantities of items to be purchased for the Departments of Army and 
Air Force, and stock control in Army medical supply depots. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Department of the Army 


| Actual fiscal Revised esti- Revised esti- 
| year 1952 mate fiscal mate fiscal 
. year 1953 year 1954 
| 
Personal service (01 $9, 819, 254 $9, 893, 720 $10, 005, 817 
Military personnel (num ber 924 913 930 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 3, 264 3, 167 3, 110 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
Average num ber of all employees 3, 071 2, 961 3, O11 
A verage annual salar; $3, 197 $3, 341 $3, 323 


® Fund requirements under this project are based on a detailed analysis of work- 
load in relationship to cost experienced during fiscal year 1952, and applied to 
the anticipated workload for fiscal year 1954. Fund requirements were devel- 
oped on this basis for each component element of the medical supply system. 
Fund requirements are generally related to the number of tons of medical sup- 
plies and equipment handled by the medical supply system. A comparison of 
the cost of operating the system for fiseal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 is as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 
Cost of medical supply system $12, 690, 006.00 | $12, 038, 000. 00 $12, 537, 000. 00 
Tonnage 259, 300. 00 261, 900. 00 241, 400. 00 
Cost per ton $48. 04 $45, 96 $51, 93 


The increase in cost per ton handled for fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1952 
reflects additional funds in the amount of $328,000 required for the rental of 
commercial storage facilities, $221,586 required for the implementation of the 
Medical-Dental Division of the Army stock fund, which is to become operative 
July 1, 1953. Excluding these additional fund requirements the cost per ton 
to be handled in fiscal year 1954 is equivalent to $49.66. The decrease in cost 
per ton in fiscal year 1953 below fiscal year 1952 is due to the fact that tons received 
in fiscal year 1953 were greater than tons shipped because of the mobilization 
reserve program. Based on actual experience, the average cost per ton received 
is less than the cost per ton shipped. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forp. General Armstrong, do you have a prepared statement 
on this subproject? 

General ArmstrRoNG. Project 1660 provides for the operation and 
maintenance of medical-supply depots, including medical sections 
of general depots, the operation of the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency, and the operation of the requirements and 
stock-control branch of the Surgeon General’s Office. 
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During the fiscal year 1954 it is planned to operate 9 medical 
branch depots, of which 3 are in the Zone of the Interior and 6 are 
in overseas commands, and 9 medical sections of general depots, of 
which 3 are in the Zone of the Interior and 6 in overseas commands. 

Fund requirements for the fiscal year 1954 reflect an increase of 
$499,000 over fund requirements for the fiscal year 1953. 

This increase is due to the necessity of utilizing commercial storage 
facilities during the fiscal year 1954 and to provide funds for the imple- 
mentation of the Medical Dental Division of the Army stock fund to 
become operative July 1, 1953. 

The figure for the fiscal year 1954 for this project, as shown on 
page 527, is $12,537,000. That compares with the original figures 
submitted in January of $11,745,730, or an increase of $791,000 as 
compared with the previous submission. 

This increase in fund requirements is due to the change in assump- 
tion regarding termination of Korean hostilities. 


UTILIZATION OF COMMERCIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Why do you have to have commercial depots? 

Colonel Jones. Mr. Chairman, that figure, I believe, is $328,000. 

The reason for utilization of commercial warehouses is very simple. 
We have not had enough space in Government-owned warehouses 
in the proper locations. 

We have utilized some commercial space up to now, and we expect 
we will have to continue to do so. 

Now, we have under consideration at the present time, and funds 
were appropriated, for the construction of certain warehouses which 
we believe will be available, possibly within 1 year, at which time 
we will no longer require any commercial storage. 

Mr. Forp. Does your department operate its own depots, or do 
you operate out of the regular supply depots of the Department of 
the Army? 

Colonel Jones. Both. We operate medical sections in Army gen- 
eral depots. We also operate three medical depots. 

Mr. Forp. With regard to the commercial space that you intend to 
lease, would that space take the place of what you would normally 
use in Army depots, or normally use in your own depots? 

Colonel Jonus. It is both. 

Mr. Forp. How many new depots do you anticipate building? 

Colonel Jones. No new depots. It is just additional warehouses at 
existing installations. I should mention, I think, that the space that 
is made available is simply in a commercial warehouse which stores 
material for us. It is not additional real estate. 

Mr. Forp. I understand that. It is leased space which you have ona 
term basis? 

Colonel Jones. The same as anybody else that wants to put some- 
thing in storage and pay a storage fee. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the increase in military 
personnel of 17 for the fiscal year 1954? 

General Armstrronc. Requirements for the operation of the 
medical dental portion of the Army stock fund. 
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Mr. Focre.sere. There is also quite an increase in the volume of 
procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Does that account for the increase in civiliagy personnel 
likewise? 

Mr. Foce.serG. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is that occasioned by the added Republic of Korea 
forces? 

Mr. Foce.serc. That is right, sir 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your latest figure—date and dollar—for 
obligations? 

Mr. vw ELBERG. Nine months’ experience for fiscal year 1953, 
$10,390,531. That figure includes some reimbursements that are not 
reflected i in » this $12,038,000. Do you want that figure? 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean now? 

Mr. Focetserc. Let me explain it in this way: We have a total 
operation in the Army Medical service. That operation ean be 
divided into two parts: The part that we do directly for the Army 
and then the part we do for other than the Army. 

This estimate here is built on what we do for the Army. It is the 
appropriated-fund requirement. In order to get the gross-fund 
requirements, or the total overall job, we have to “throw in reimburse- 
ments. I just mention that because our actual experience for 9 
months is greater than the budget figure when projected for a whole 
vear. 

Mr. Forp. It looks to me on the surface that you are going to be 
operating beyond your means. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Foceisera. No. In order to get a comparable figure, you 
need to know what reimbursements are included in the 1953 program. 

Mr. Forp. Do those reimbursements come back to you so that you 
can operate with them? 

Mr. Foce.sera. That is right. 

The reimbursements anticipated for the fiscal year 1953 in this 
project were $2,484,000. 

Mr. Forp. If you get all the reimbursements, you are going to 
have some unexpended balances? 

Mr. Foce.sera. It will be very tight. The $10 million figure was 
a 9-month figure, and the amount of reimbursement is $2,400,000. 
So, you see it is going to hit about on the nose. 


INCREASE IN COST PER TON HANDLED 


Mr. Forp. On page 429 the cost-per-ton figures are given, and it 
shows in the fiscal year 1952 your cost per ton was $48.94, and in the 
fiscal year 1953, $45.96, and in the fiseal year 1954 it goes up to $51.93. 

General Armsrrona. The explanation is in the paragraph immedi- 
ately following. 

The increase in cost per ton handled for fiscal year 1954 over fiscal 
year 1953 reflects additional funds in the amount of $328,000 required 
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for the rental of commercial storage facilities, $221,586 required for 
the implementation of the medical-dental division of the Army stock 
fund, which is to become operative July 1, 1953. Excluding these 
additional fund requirements, the cost per ton to be handled in fiscal 
vear 1954 is equivalent to $49.66. The decrease in cost per ton in 
fiscal year 1953 below fiscal year 1952 is due to the fact that tons 
received in fiscal year 1953 were greater than tons shipped because 
of the mobilization reserve program. Based on actual experience, 
the average cost per ton received is less than the cost per ton shipped. 


MEDICAL-DENTAL DIVISION OF ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. What is the Medical-Dental Division in the Army stock 
fund? 

General Armstrona. The $7 million that we have discussed earlier 
in the day. We have never participated in that fund previously, and 
now we are directed to begin operating as a part of that Army fund. 

Mr. Forp. How does that $221,586 come into the picture? I do 
not quite understand the figure. 

Colonel Jonrs. This is increased personnel required to do the finan- 
cial accounting that is required in the operation of this fund. 

We have heretofore had itemwise accounting for material in our 
inventory. We have shipped from our depots to our stations without 
any financial accounting for the material which is provided. With 
the operation of the medical-dental stock fund which becomes a 
revolving fund, every shipment from our depots must be priced and 
extended and reimbursed by the station, or from the current appro- 
priation, either by the station, or by whatever method is decided 
upon. Likewise, all the inventories must be accounted for now com- 
pletely dollarwise, item by item, and every transaction will be priced 
and extended and costed. 

This requires not only additional bookkeeping machines—that is a 
small part—but additional personnel are required both at the central 
stock control and supply demand points and in each depot. 

Mr. Forp. And that is what this $221,586 is for? 

Colonel Jonrs. That is what that represents. 

Mr. Foro. In your purchase of supplies from the Medical Depart- 
ment. do you use a load factor? General Marshall in his presentation 
here on the quartermaster subsistence part of the procurement testified 
that they have a load factor. It started out at 8 percent in 1952, sort 
of an overhead figure. It has been brought down to 4 percent, I 
believe in the fiscal year 1954. You do not have any arrangement 
like that in the supplies that you handle? 

General GoLaiazipr. The chairman has reference to the markup 
over the actual procurement price when a sale is made from stock 
funds to the consumer. When the medical-dental stock fund is 
operating, it is my understanding that you will also have a markup 
over your actual procurement cost to take care of certain costs, eh 
as losses of one kind or the other, and that is in order that the capital 
of the fund will remain intact. 

Colonel Jones. That is correct. It is 2 percent, 

Mr. Forp. For the medical supplies? 

Colonel Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That is very good. 
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Colonel Jonns. You see, we are starting out anew on the Ist of 
July, and we hope that 2 percent will hit it on the nose, but we do not 
know. This will take care of deterioration and obsolescence. If we 
get stocked up on some item that the doctors decide they will not use 
any more, why—but we hope that 2 percent is right. 

Mr. Forp. I hope the other branches of the service do as well. 

Colonel Jones. Yes. 


MepicaL Care In Non-Army FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 1670, ‘““Medical care in non-Army 
facilities.” 

We will insert in the record at this point the justification pages 530, 
531, and 532. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Medical care in non-Army facilities 


Revised esti- | Revised esti 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Total for project $5, 426, 709 $4, 687, 000 $4, 746, 070 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Fund requirements under this project are divided into three major activities 
as follows: 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 


year 1952 


year 1953 | year 1954 
1. Medical care of Army personnel in hospitals of other Federal! 
agencies $4, 437, 174 $3, 220, 371 | $3, 331, 789 
2. Medical and dental attendance in civilian facilities 989, 535 1, 007, 838 955, 490 
3. Physical examinations of Organized Reserve personnel 0 458, 791 458, 791 
Total . den cece 5, 426, 709 4, 687, 000 4, 746, 070 


1. Medical care in other Federal hospitals 

Fund requirements for medical care of Army personnel in the hospitals of other 
Federal agencies are based on: 

(a) Mutual agreements between the Department of Army and the Federal 
agency involved as to the average patient load to be cared for. 

b) Inpatient day rates for hospitalization are established by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The rates established vary for different Federal agencies and from year 
to year depending on the cost of hospitalization. 

On the above basis, the utilization of other Federal hospital facilities for Army 
patients for the 3-fiscal-year period is as follows: 


Patient- Fiscal year 





days Rate 1952 
Total 
Fiscal year 1952 617, 107 $7.19 | $4,437,174 | 
Fiscal year 1953 439, 616 7. 33 $3, 220, 371 | med 
Fiscal year 1954 426, 960 7. 80 . ; $3, 331, 789 
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Revised Revised 
Patient Actu ul, estimats estimate 
Agency d Rate | fiscal year |g. i owes 
days 1952 fiseal year | fiscal year 
1953 1954 
Navy 
Fiscal year 1952 235, 794 $6.40 | $1, 509, 082 
Fiscal year 1953 126, 000 6. 32 $796, 402 
Fiscal year 1954 120, 450 6. 85 $824, 644 
\ Force 
Fiseal year 1952 286, 275 6. 40 1, 832, 160 
Fiscal year 1953 234 880 6.3 1, 487, 859 
Fiscal year 1954 233, 875 6.75 1, 579, 607 
erans’ Administration 
Fiscal year 1952 69, 459 12.39 860, 619 
Fiscal year 1953 51, 470 13. 12 675, 065 
Fiscal year 1954 46, 720 13. 61 635, 860 
ther 
Fiscal year 1952 25, 579 9. 20 235, 313 
Fiscal year 1953 27, 266 9. 57 261, 045 
Fiscal year 1954 25,915 | 11.26 291, 678 


N OTE Variations in patient day rates in hospitals of the Navy and Air Force are due to the difference 
in subsistence rates between the Zone of Interior and Overseas Commands, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forp. General Armstrong, do you have a statement? 

General ArMsTRONG. Project 1670 provides for medical and dental 
care of Army military personnel, including Army National Guard, 
Army Organized Reserve, and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
in other than Army facilities. This service includes inpatient and 
outpatient care, and emergency medical care provided by civilian 
doctors and dentists. Provision is also made for physical examination 
of Organized Reserve personnel in accordance with the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, pursuant to Public Law 476, 82d Congress. 

Fund requireme nts for fiscal year 1954 reflect an increase of $59,000 
over fund requirements for the fiscal year 1953. This increase is due 
entirely to an increase in the inpatient day rates for hospitalization 
as established by the Bureau of the Budget. 

As compared with previously submitted budget, the figure for 
project 1,670 was $5,250,000, which represents in this instance a 
decrease in the presently submitted budget of $504,000. 

This decrease results form a decrease in planned utilization of facili- 
ties of other Government agencies as the result of the downward re- 
vision in the strength of the Army. 

Mr. Miuuer. If I understand you, these costs are where military 
personnel are hospitalized in some non-Army hospital? 

General Armsrrone. Yes. Basically, it is where we hospitalize in 
hospitals of other departments of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Miter. Not civilian hospitals? 

Mr. Armsrronc. That is included, but the bulk of it is reimburse- 
ment to Navy and Air Force for hospitalization in their facilities. 
That rate is set annually by the Bureau of the Budget—the rate 
whereby we reimburse. 

Mr. Mituer. Just to take a hypothetical case suppose a soldier is 
on furlough or away from his station and is injured, or becomes sud- 
denly sic k, re quires hospitalization and goes into a civilian hospital on 
an emergency basis. Does the Army assume the cost of that patient? 

General Akmstronc. Yes. That is paid by the Army on a voucher 
presented and duly investigated by our authority. 
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Mr. Mitier. And that does occur, I assume, in a number of cases. 
If he is in uniform you assume responsibility for his hospitalization in 
areas where he cannot get to an Army hospital. 

General ArmstronG. Correct, except that we do not cover him if 
he is absent without leave. 

Mr. Mixuer. Not in line of duty cases would be different. 

General Armsrrone. If he is on furlough or leave and has an 
accident or something, and it is not due to his own misconduct, we 
pay for it. 

Mr. Miuuer. Or if he suddenly develops the need for an appendec- 
tomy on a trip, you pay for it? 

General ARMSTRONG. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That is the figure on page 532 of $291,678? 

General Armstrronca. No. 

_ The civilian hospital figure is on page 530, paragraph 2 under the 
justification, $955,490. 

The figures referred to on page 532 have to do with Federal hospitals 
other than those listed above that figure. 

Mr. Forp. Such as Public Health? 

General ARMsTRONG. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. The point that I want to ask you along that line is 
this—the Bureau of the Budget has fixed a daily rate which you pay 
to the other Government hospitals for that service. Now, when the 
individual is in a civilian hospital do you pay that rate, or do you pay 
any rate that the hospital might charge? 

General ARMSTRONG. We pay the prevailing rate in the community, 
and that varies. Our Army area commanders who have the actual 
implementation of that know from personal knowledge the rates in 
Michigan as compared to what another Army area might experience 
in the State of Florida. 

Mr. Mriier. You approve payment of a rate that would be 
comparable to what the same individual would have paid if he had 
not been in uniform? 

General ArmstronG. Yes. Our approving officers are pretty famil- 
iar with prevailing rates, and if something comes in that looks out of 
line they spot it. We will not pay it. 

Mr. Forp. General Armstrong, is your patient load actually 
decreasing or are you given a total dollar amount and an arbitrary 
rate from which you compute a number of patients? 

General Armstrona. If I understand your question, Mr. Chairman, 
our hospitalization rate has been gradually declining over the past 
few years. Each year we look at it and think, well, surely, this is 
unusual, but the next year we find that it goes down. Our estimate 
for next year is going to be as low as we have ever experienced. It will 
be equal to the lowest year, if I recall. It is actually a hospitalization 
rate of 1.7. 


SPECIALIZED Mepicaut FAcILiItigEs AND SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 1680: “Specialized medical facilities 
and services.”’ 

We will insert in the record at this point the table on page 536. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Specialized medical facilities and services 


Revised esti Revised esti 


Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 


, O59 i 
year 1962 year 1953 year 1954 
PART I. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

sonal services (01 $4, 339, 919 $4. 665, 080 $4 366. 005 
Military personnel (number 2 081.3 2 243.0 » 197.0 
Civilian personnel wa 
Number of permanent positions 1, 410 1. 410 14 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 1 
A verage number of all employees 1. 307.5 1, 361 1.310. 0 
4 verage annual salary $3, 319 $3. 426 $3. 333 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forp. Will you give us a brief statement? 

General ArmsTroNG. Project 1680 provides for the operation of 
specialized medical facilities and services, such as the Army Environ- 
mental Health Laboratory, the Armed Forces Institute of Path- 
ology, the Armed Forces Medical Library, Army area laboratories, 
regional dental laboratories, food and inspection services, malaria con- 
trol services, and for the production and diagnosis of vaccines. 

Fund requirements for the fiscal year 1954 represent a net increase 
of $100,000 over fund requirements for the fiscal year 1953. This 
net increase reflects a $300,000 fund requirement for nonstandard 
equipment for the new building for the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, and $75,000 for reimbursement to the Public Health 
Service for industrial hygiene services to be performed in Govern- 
ment-owned contractor-operated plants. 

These increases are offset by a reduction of $275,000 in personnel 
requirements to reflect a more economical operation in line with 
policies of the present administration. 

As you will note on page 534, the present estimate is $5,600,000, 
which compares with a figure of $5,872,000 as submitted in January, 
reflecting a decrease of $272,000. 

This reduction was entirely in the line of economy in the utiliza- 
tion of personnel, 


ARMED FORCES MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Mr. Forp. Could the Library of Congress possibly provide adequate 
national library facilities for medicine and related sciences? 

General ArmstronG. The plan of transferring the Armed Forces 
Medical Library to the Library of Congress has been suggested many 
times. The last time it was seriously suggested it became so acute 
that General Marshall, who was then Secretary of Defense, asked 
that an objective group of the National Research Council study this 
entire matter. The alternatives which were studied were the transfer 
of the Armed Forces Medical Library to the Library of Congress; 
second, a transfer to what was then the Federal Security Agency to 
be operated by the United States Public Health Service; and third, 
for it to remain within the Armed Forces. The operation of the 
library as it is operated by the Armed Forces is in essence a national 
medical library. In other words, a physician in Detroit can call upoi 
the Armed Forces Medical Library for services the same as I can, 
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wearing a uniform. He gets microfilms of any article that is in exist- 
ence. It was felt that there would be no savings by such transfer 
and that the Armed Forces, having fathered and mothered this library 
through the years, would give it more sympathetic attention than an 
organization to whom this would merely be an additional workload 
At any rate, whatever all the reasons were, the committee of the 
National Research Council recommended to General Marshall that 
the library remain in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. How long ago was that, 3 or 4 years? 

General ArmstroNG. That was 4 years ago. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any other governmental agency which in a way 
duplicates the functions of the Armed Forces Medical Library? 

General ArmstronG. No agency of the Government duplicates this 
library. Asa matter of fact, there are only two libraries in the whole 
United States that could in the slightest compare with this library 
One is the library maintained by the New York Ac ademy of Medicine, 
and I dare say the other is the Hopkins Library in Baltimore. But 
neither in the slightest compares. Other Government agencies have 
their small working libraries. Every journal that is published comes 
to this library, as do books. We are not getting anything now from 
the Iron Curtain countries. The more valuable works are in Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Forp. What is your picture on obligations and the latest date 
and dollar amount? 


ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE OF PATHOLOGY 


General ArmstronG. While Mr. Fogelberg is looking that up, | 
will say a word about the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 

This operates as a central pathological institute, not only for the 
Armed Forces but also for the Veterans’ Administration. We are in 
the process of building a new building which will be on the grounds 
of the Walter Reed Medical Center, and the item in here for equip- 
ment covers those items which must more or less be built in the building 
as it goes along. There are no funds in this project that could be 
postponed until a later budget. 

Mr. Miutuer. Nonrecurring expenses? 

General Armstrona. Nonrecurring; correct. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Foce.sera. For 9 months, fiscal vear 1953, we obligated 
$4,019,278. In considering the current trend we will obligate $5,603,- 
473 for the year. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any reimbursements in this? 

Mr. Foce.serc. Not in this one, sir. 

General Armstronc. This is a common-service item without 
reimbursement. 

LABORATORIES 


Mr. Forp. Are any of these laboratories which you maintain, such 
as your Environme ntal Health Laboratory, area laboratories, and your 
dental laboratories duplicating what could be supplied by other 
governmental agencies, or by civilian activities? 
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General ArmsrronGc. Well, the Environmental Health Labora- 
tory is a unique installation, as far as I know. It is the only one. 
it is utilized by every branch of the Army. 

For example, Ordnance will send a new fuel they are going to use 
in a tank to us for testing as to toxicity. The Quartermaster will 
send clothing and cloth to us to see what the effect on the human is. 
Every conceivable sort of test is going on in that laboratory. 

\s far as the Army area laboratories are concerned, which are in 
essence the same type of medical laboratories as are operated com 
mercially in large cities, that could be contracted, but I am sure this is 
a much more economical operation than if we did it contractually. 
The same is doubtless true of our dental laboratories. There is no 
duplication of other Federal services. As a matter of fact, our labora- 
tories do a great deal of work for other Federal services. 

Mr. Forp. Are you reimbursed for that service? 

General ArmstronG. No reimbursement. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you performed the service for the 
Navy in one of these area laboratories, you would not be reimbursed? 

Mr. Foce.sere. That is right. They perform certain services for 
the Army for which they are not reimbursed. 

Mr. Mritier. You get reciprocal treatment? 

Mr. Foce.sere. Yes. 

Mr. Miituer. When Army personnel go to their laboratory? 

Mr. Foge.sera. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. We thank you very much, General Armstrong. 

[ think that you and your staff have made a very fine presentation. 

General ArmstronG. Mr. Chairman, we certainly appreciate the 
courtesy that has been extended us by the committee. 


Fripay, May 29, 1953. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


WITNESSES 


THOMAS L. McCRARY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT SEC- 
TION, PRODUCTION BRANCH, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

BRIG. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., CHIEF, CONTROL OFFICE, G-4 


Mr. Forp. The next activity is 2300, ‘Industrial mobilization.” 

General Honnen, will you introduce the witness, please? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 2300, ‘Industrial mobilization,” is 
to be presented by General Colglazier, who is serving as program 
director for this maintenance and operation appropriation. 

General Coteiazier. Mr. Chairman, this project in G—4 comes 
under the supervision of the Procurement Division, and Mr. McCrary 
representing that Division is here. He has a short opening statement, 
and then he will be prepared to answer any questions. 

Mr. Forp. I think, Mr. McCrary, we would like to have you read 
your opening statement. Then we will go into the detailed matters 
after that. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCrary. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
in this budget activity, “‘ Maintenance and operations,’’ 2300, we have 
three principal aims: 

1. Finding out what is needed and when, in an all-out war. 

2. Determining that part of these requirements which can be furn- 
ised by civilian industry. 

3. Maintaining the idle production facilities and equipment that 
are being held in reserve to manufacture a portion of the requirements 
which privately owned plants cannot furnish. 

This concept of industrial preparedness has been the subject of much 
discussion throughout the Department of Defense and other defense 
and de fense-supporting agencies during recent months. One very 
good discussion is prese inted in the booklet Production C apacity—A 
Military Reserve, which is a report to the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation by the advisory committee on production equipment—better 
known as the Vance committee. The following-quoted paragraph 
explains the approach that committee made to accomplish its object- 
ive “‘an increased measure of national security’ 

Initially, we sought to ascertain the mobilization requirements for so-called 
military hard goods, since they are the chief objective of preparedness measures 
The next step would have been to determine the extent to which mobilization 
production capabilities of present equipment and facilities could meet the re- 
quirements. ‘Then, having measured the gap between capabilities and require- 
ments, we could determine to what extent the gap could be bridged by estab- 
lishing additional production equipment and facilities in advance of mobiliza- 
tion. The alternative would be the production and accumulation, prior to a 
mobilization period, of substantial military end-item reserves. 

As corollaries to the above and essential in support of that part 
of the program, the Army is directing more attention to adequate 
and improved methods and means for the inspection of munitions 
both during and after manufacture and on bringing its production 
data up to date. Of the total of $20.5 million requested in this 
budget activity, approximately one-fifth is planned for these 2 activi- 
ties with the other four-fifths to be used for the 3 basic elements of 
industrial mobilization planning mentioned above. 

The details of the work to be performed will be discussed in the 
justification of the three individual projects of the budget activity 
relating to reserve industrial plants (2310), reserve production 
equipment (2320), and other industrial mobilization planning (2330). 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. McCrary. 

At this point we should insert in the record the charts on pages 
1796, 1799, 1802, and 1805 of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Industrial mobilization—Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, fiscal Revised esti- | Revised esti- 





No Project waa 1a mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
wera year 1953 year 1954 
2310 Reserve plants $16, 356, 309 $9, 488, 355 $9, 219, 000 
2320 | Machine tools and production equipment 5 95 5, 357, 543 3, 253, 000 
2330 | Planning 8, 006, 102 8, 042, 000 
Total direct obligations ; 37, 413, 829 22, 852, 000 20, 514, 000 
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Reserve plants—J ustification of funds requested 


Revised esti 


Actual, fisca 
Ac , scal mate, fiscal 


year 1952 n 
ae : year 1953 
Personal services (01 $11, 239, 284 $3, 114, 794 
Military personnel (number) 4 9 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 3, 094 862 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions i 1 
A verage number of all employees : O39 697 


Machine tools and production equipment 


Revised esti 
mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Personal services (01) $1, 609, 463 $1, 630, 160 


Military personnel (number) 17 g 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions 479 389 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 25 ) 
Average number of all employees - - 437 366 
* 


Planning 


Revised esti 
mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


$8, 006, 102 


otal... ‘ . . $15, 525, 125 


Justification of funds requested 


’ cevised esti 

Actual, fiscal Re get: ol 

vear 1952 mate, fiscal 
” year 1953 


Revised esti 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


$2, 691, 981 


Justification of funds requested 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


$1, 314, 928 


s 
328 
304 
Revised ¢ 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


$8, 042, 000 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


Personal services (01 $8, 129, 020 $7, 030, 996 $6, 547, 34 
Military personnel (number A 107 122 122 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions__ ‘ a 2, 000 1, 626 1, 484 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees-__-- 1, 794 1, 546 1, 406 
COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES e 


Mr. Forp. What was the figure included in the original budget for 


fiscal year 1954 submitted in January of this year? 


Mr. McCrary. $26.2 million. 


Mr. Forp. What is the reason for the change between the two 


figures? 


Mr. McCrary. This $20.5 million is the amount we were allowed 


for the program after the last review. 
I can tell you what the effect is 
taken, and perhaps that would explain it a little better. 
Mr. Forp. That is what I would like to get. How 
count for the difference in the two figures? 
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Mr. McCrary. There is a reduction of $5.7 million between the 2 
firures. Of this amount, $1.4 million is in the reserve plant program, 
2310; $2.7 million is in the program 2320; and $1.6 million is in No. 
»9 
> 


GAGE PROGRAM 


It is primarily applied against the gage program—that is, stretch- 
ing out the acquisition of production and inspection gages used in 
manufacturing—and also in spreading out or deferring actual reha- 
bilitation of surplus gages from World War II. 

Mr. Forp. What is your gage program? 

Mr. McCrary. That is 2320. That is where the largest amount of 
this reduction is. It is part of our production equipment for the 
reserve program. 

Mr. Miutuer. Is that primarily machine tools? 

Mr. McCrary. It goes along with machine tools. These are gages 
used to check items that are produced by the machine tools. Gages 
are used to see that the tolerances are correct and to see that the 
specifications are met. 

Mr. Forp. The difference between the fiscal year 1953 figure and 
the budget presented before us is based on what? 

Mr. McCrary. The reduction between those two figures is jn the 
same area. In 1953, in our gage program, we were rehabilitating to a 
large extent the surplus gages we retained from World War II. We 
have not been able to get them in top shape yet. We have been 
assembling them and putting them in sets and getting them in a 
condition where they could be rehabilitated. In other words, we have 
control of the problem but need to prepare the gages for production 
use. 

Also, we have about $2 million of an acquisition program in 1953 
for gages and measuring equipment, and that is being partially deferred 
in the 1954 revised estimates. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the picture of your obligations as of the latest 
date you have? 

Mr. McCrary. As of April 30, we had a total obligation of 
$17,753,238. 

Mr. Forp. For the 10-month period, you are a little behind 
schedule on your budget for the full fiscal year? 

Mr. McCrary. We are; yes, sir; except the procurement part of 
our activity is just taking effect. In other words, there is the gage 
program that is being set up—as a matter of fact, has been set up. 
The contracts have just been awarded or are being awarded now. 

Mr. Forp. What do you expect the picture to be at the end of the 
fiscal year? 

Mr. McCrary. We are actually looking for more money. I mean 
this has gotten to the point where I had a request for a little over 
$1,000, and I had to scrape to get it. We expect to obligate as close 
as possible to the total amount. 
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RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Forp. Let us turn to subproject 2310, “Reserve plants.” 
What was the figure in the original budget for fiscal year 1954 in this 
subproject? 

Mr. McCrary. $10.6 million. 

Mr. Forp. What does that decrease indicate in the program under 
the present budget? 

Mr. McCrary. We are not going to be able—really, it is going to 
be expressed in two ways. We are not going to be able to maintain 
all of the plants as well as we expected to be able to and hoped to 
The second part is that we have a classified chemical plant that we 
had hoped to keep in a high state of readiness; that is, almost in turn- 
key condition. We plan to have people on the job, a small force, 
with which we could start producing at a low rate immediately. | 
believe that will have to be set back a little bit 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have that answer amplified either on or 
off the record. What is going to be the status of that standby chemical 
plant under this budget? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have a complete list for the committee of the 
reserve plants, showing the status of their readiness? 

Mr. McCrary. We have included in the classified portion of the 
budget a list of the plants to which we propose to apply these funds, 
with the percentage that will be idle in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Stkxes. You are making that available to the committee, but 
you do not wish to have it published in the committee hearing; is that 
right? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. It is felt that this is classified information 
in that it does show what our production rate is and, by following this 
through, you would tell the actual cutbacks in production. 

Mr. Sikes. This is the actual status that is proposed throughout 
fiscal year 1954 under present conditions; is that correct? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. I might mention here that under the 
procurement and production appropriation this same subject will 
come up again; that is, we have a layaway program which is considered 
part of the procurement activity. And where this is to maintain the 
plants which are not operating at the beginning of the fiscal year, we 
will also have some funds to go into parts that will come out of pro- 
duction during the fiscal year. That is included in procurement and 
production. 

Mr, SIKES. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. McCrary. To explain it a little differently, we expect or will 
have some contracts that will be terminated during jiscal vear 1954. 
The money to lay away those facilities is included under the program 
project 1730. 

Mr. Stkes. So that there will be additional plants which will become 
standby plants during the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. McCrary. Portions of plants; ves, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the money for their standby status in fiscal year 
1954 will come out of ‘Procurement and production’’? 

Mr. McCrary. The laying away of equipment and that part of the 
actual layaway procedure; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Then, if they remain in a layaway status in 1955, those 
funds will come out of this part of the budget? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; we will pick them up here in 1955. 

General Coieiazier. Mr. Chairman, we have a project in mind, 
which would provide that for some of these machine tools which are 
large and costly to place, we would agree or contract with the producer 
to let them remain in his plant. In order to do that, we may have to 
execute a contract for more than 1 year, in which case we would have 
to use no-year appropriation funds; that is “Procurement and produc- 
tion.” Thereisa probability that we will ask Congress to permit that 
particular cost to go into the 1955 “Procurement and production”’ 
appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me be sure I understand what you propose to do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MacHinE Toots AND PropucTION EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 2320, ‘‘Machine tools and 
production equipment.’ Could you give us the original budget 
submission for this project? 

Mr. McCrary. $6 million. 

Mr. Forp. That means this is going to procure less machine tools 
and production equipment? 

Mr. McCrary. We did not intend to procure machine tools. Our 
procurement is entirely in the field of gages where we have quite a 
deficiency. We figure we have a deficiency of at least 500,000 items 
at an average cost of a little less than $100 apiece. In this budget we 
have included approximately $1 million to purchase gages. 

[ think the breakdown is on page 1803 which will show you how we 
expect to spread the dollars in 1954. 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to include that chart in the record at 
this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Justification of funds requested 


Maintenance of machine tools (8,000 items) $500, 000 
Maintenance of manufacturing aids (400,000 items 300, 000 
Gages 2, 453, 000 
Maintenance (1,000,000 items (650, 000 
Rehabilitation (250, 000 
Acquisition, including measuring equipment (13,000 items) (1,000,000) 
Design and engineering (533, 000) 
Total 3, 253, 000 


Mr. Forp. Is this a program where the Army, as the Navy and 
Air Force may do, goes out and purchases-tools and puts them in storage 
and they stand by for whatever subsequent use may be desired? 

Mr. McCrary. Maybe I had better explain that a little bit. We 
transferred that type of activity to procurement and production, the 
1700 project. It was originally put under 1740, but the funds were 
taken out in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and that has been 
included in what they call the reserve tools and facilities program of 
the Secretary of Defense, in which all three military departments 
are involved. 

Mr. Forp. How does this vary from that? 
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Mr. McCrary. This program, except for the acquisition of gages 
and measuring equipment, is a maintenance program—maintaining 
what we have. The acquisition of equipment would be added to what 
we have presently in reserve. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, all of the funds in this particular 
program are for the maintenance of those things which you now have 
on hand? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir—or will have at the end of June, except 
the acquisition of this $1 million for gages. 

Mr. Forp. Why was not the program for gages transferred to the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. McCrary. It was felt that they were small-type items; they 
do not produce anything; they act as checks to see that what is pro- 
duced meets specifications and the tolerances that were set up; and 
they felt those in a sense fell more into the maintenance-type activity 
than they did into the production type activity. So it was left here. 

Mr. Forp. Where do you store these tools? 

Mr. McCrary. The tools are stored in plants which are not being 
used. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, some of the tools may be in some of these 
which are not classified? 

Mr. McCrary. A few. We had approximately 30,000 tools when 
the combat started in Korea. We have put into production all but 
about 8,000 of those tools. They at that time were stored in the isles 
and all over our plants. Now what we are attempting to do is to ob- 
tain storage space to store our items in an orderly manner. We have 
just laid away some equipment released from production. Some of 
this equipment has been stored in a depot in Utah. 

Mr. Forp. Is that an Army depot? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. We also have or are in process of ob- 
taining the use of the Atchison cave, a very large cave, where | think 
they stored dehydrated eggs at one time. It has quite a large storage 
capacity which we have already put some tools in. 

What we are trying to do is to concentrate the tools in areas where 
the production lines are together instead of scattering them as was 
done after World War II. We figure that will be a much more 
effective program, and it will cost no more by doing it that way. 


STATUS OF MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of your maintenance program? 

Mr. McCrary. I think the maintenance is good. I mean it is not 
deteriorating. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you had to pull out this equipment 
tomorrow to be used, could it be effectively used immediately? 

Mr. McCrary. No, sir. That is why I was trying to qualify my 
answer. It is not deteriorating, but we have not been able to 
rehabilitate it. 

To give you an example, during this Korean emergency our reserve 
equipment was left over from World War II. It had been maintained 
but had not been rehabilitated. Many of the contractors came and 
took the equipment as it was, took it to their plants, and rehabilitated 
it in order to put it in their production lines. There are still 8,000 
items, some of which we never will rehabilitate. Some we are doing 
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away with as no longer needed for end items, which we had used but 
which are no longer required by the Army. 

Se we are carefully screening the reserves we have and will also 
be careful on what we take in at the end of this emergency to see that 
we do have a solid reserve. 


PLANNING 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 2330, “Planning.”” Will you 
give us what the figure was for this subproject in the original budget 
submission? 

Mr. McCrary. $9.6 million, 

Mr. Forp. Can you give the committee the basis for this reduction? 

Mr. McCrary. The effect of the reduction will be a deferment in 
obtaining complete production data that we need for the mobilization 
production; that is, the drawings and specifications which are required 
for the various types of military items that we have on hand to put 
into our own plants for production and also that which must go into 
industry itself will be deferred. We had hoped to finish the job by the 
end of fiscal year 1956, but at this rate it will take several years longer. 

I might point out one thing that is, I think, of interest and of a 
great deal of value not only to-our pregram but for the actual pro- 
curement during any future emergency which might arise, and that 
is this, through this planning and our production-allocations activity 
where we have contact with industry. We plan very closely with 
management, We take the requirements that we compute and go 
to PnEnEeneRS and indicate to them what we need, and they figure 
out what they can produce. You might say that is a help to our 
program, but at ‘the same time it is a help to management, for through 
these contacts with our people they know, in case of an emergency, 
where to go to establish procurement relations. They know the ad- 
ministrative procedures, and we think it cuts down a great deal in the 
actual procurement time required. 

Mr. Foro. How much did it help at the time of the Korean emer- 
gence y! 

Mr. McCrary. There is no.way to measure it, Mr. Chairman, 
except that we did find out during Korea that the contracts which 
had been awarded had been about 80 percent with these planned 
producers, which we feel is pretty good. There is no requirement 
that the plant producers do the work now, but it did indicate the plan 
was effective, and we have shown an interest in almost 24,000 manu- 
facturing concerns throughout the country, showing the scope of this 
program. 

Mr. Forp. What work do you do for the various departments from 
which you get reimbursement? 

Mr. McCrary. Well, one of the programs we have is medical 
procurement planning in this area. It is the Armed Forces Medical 
Procurement Agency in New York. Each of the three Departments 
pay one-third of the cost of the Agency. It is divided that way in 
work also. It has military personnel from each of the three Depart- 
ments working in it, and they split the cost of the actual operations 
of the Agency in the planning area. 

Mr. Forp. How do your maintenance standards for your reserve 
— and for your tools compare with those for any other branch of 
the Government? Are they uniform? 
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Mr. McCrary. Yes, I would say approximately so, because in the 
review of the budget, both the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget came in with certain cost factors that were used in arriv- 
ing at the estimate of funds that would be needed to do maintenance. 
We figure now that to maintain our production equipment it costs 
about $75 an item per year to maintain it in storage, and we believe 
we have an understanding with the Bureau of the Budget that it is to 
cost somewhere in that vic inity. We figure it on the acquisition cost 
and also on the area it takes up. For each machine we maintain 100 
square feet of space is required. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, those standards are uniform more or 
less throughout the governmental agencies? 

Mr. McCrary. I think that they are very much that way. How- 
ever, you have to take into consideration, of course, the type ‘of equip- 
ment you have to some degree, but I would say it is probably in that 
vicinity, 75 cents a square foot. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. McCrary. 


SaturDay, May 30, 1953. 
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WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. F. W. FARRELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
G-3 

COL. T. F. BOGART, CHIEF, TRAINING BRANCH, O. AND T. DIVISION, 
G3 

LT. COL. C. L. YOUNG, CHIEF, TRAINING BUDGET AND PROGRAM 
SECTION, TRAINING BRANCH, O. AND. T. DIVISION, G-3 

R. K. HERZ, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, TRAINING BRANCH, 0. 
AND T. DIVISION, G-3 

N. C. KERNDT, TRAINING AIDS SPECIALIST, TRAINING BRANCH, 
O. AND T. DIVISION, G-3 

COL. R. B. SPRAGINS, SCHOOLS DIVISION, OFFICE CHIEF OF ARMY 
FIELD FORCES 

LT. COL. R. R. WILLIAMS, AVIATION SECTION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 


Mr: Forp. This morning we will take up activity 1200, and, 
General Honnen, will you introduce the witness? 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, the Army is prepared to proceed 
with the presentation of the 1200 program, “Training, under the 
maintenance and operations appropriation. ’ This program is under 
the guidance of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3. We have with us 
this morning General Farrell who has a prepared statement to make. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, General? 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir. Initially, if I may, I want to point 
out that we are covering this subject in a bilateral sort of way. We 
are taking program 1200, which is designated as the training program 
first, and the special field exercises program, 1140, second. So, if I 
may, I would like to confine myself originally to the 1200 program and 
then get the 1140 program. 
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Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Farrevy. I have a statement which we have handed out 
to you and, with your permission, I would like to run through that 
in the event you have any questions to ask as we go along. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Farre i. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are presenting 
at this time the budget for the operating costs of the Army’s training 
program (project 1200). 

Trainingwise, we have a unique situation. We are mobilizing and 
demobilizing at the same time. Approximately two-thirds of the 
organized strength of our Army is overseas. This year nearly half 
of our Army is being discharged. That means, of course, that a 
similar number, less any reduction in the overall size of the Army, 
must be trained to fill the vacated spaces. For fiscal year 1954 the 
situation is not quite so difficult, but the conditions are similar. 
Approximately 537,500 men will be discharged, and most of them 
must be replaced by new personnel. Those coming into the Army are 
not representative of the cross section of the manpower of the country 
because generally they are too young to have developed any special 
skills. Another major complication is that they, like their predeces- 
sors, will be in the Army for the comparatively short period of 2 years. 

Due to the limited size of the Army and our numerous overseas 
commitments, much of our training effort is expended in keeping 
our overseas units supplied with trained manpower. However, at 
the same time we must be ever mindful of the possibility of a greater 
effort in all-out war, and our training system must be so geared that 
it can be expanded, not revolutionized, to meet the requirements of a 
greater emergency. 

The primary training requirement is to teach men how to fight. 
Every soldier, regardless of his assignment, is taught that he has as his 
primary duty the obligation to fight. All able-bodied men are trained 
in the fundamentals of basic infantry combat. In addition to a sol- 
dier’s basic training, he must also be taught the techniques of his 
individual job so that he can become a member of a fighting team. 
It is in this latter training for specific positions or skills that our 
2-year man presents a difficult problem, in order to get the maximum 
economical and effective service out of him. 

Now, I want to discuss briefly the principal training activities for 
which we are requesting funds for fiscal year 1954 amounting to 
$72,980,000, and for which you have the details before you. Perhaps 
I should say that this does not include field exercises, which accounts 
for another $12,710,000, and is included under another project (proj- 
ect 1140). 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


The United States Military Academy at West Point, which accounts 
for about 3 percent of our fund requirements, -is relatively stable; 
however, we are requesting approximately $5,000 less than the current 
year’s requirements. 

It might be desirable to refer to the first chart which shows the 
amount of money involved and the percentage of the overall costs. 
This is what we might refer to as handout No.1. It shows the amount 
of money and the allocation percentagewise in the budget. 
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REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTER AND DIVISIONS 


Replacement training centers and divisions, which account for less 
than 7 percent of the budget, constitute the incubator of our training 
program. 

Every newly inducted or enlisted male soldier, regardless of ultimate 
assignment, is given at least 16 weeks of training before being assigned 
to an organization. All will receive 8 weeks of infantry basic training 
so they can fight, if necessary. After that, about 75 percent will 
receive either 8 weeks advanced individual or 8 weeks of common 
specialist training. The other 25 percent, after the first 8 weeks, are 
selected for other specialist training, requiring 8 or more weeks. 
These are sent to schools for this training. Some may attend courses 
for as long as 48 weeks, though the average school course is about 
12 weeks. 

The operating expenses for our training centers and training di- 
visions reflect a decrease of $1,151,898 in fund requirements from this 
year’s budget. I should point out, however, that much of the cost 
of operating is for the pay of military personnel, and this requirement 
is not included here but is in another appropriation already presented 
to you. 

SCHOOLS 


The next activity No. 3 on the chart, is the operation of schools. 
During fiscal year 1954 we expect to train in our service schools ap- 
proximately 207,775 persons (75 percent enlisted personnel and 25 
percent officers). 

This is an increase over the current year’s program of approximately 
13,000 students, and we are asking for $173,890 more funds. The 
operating of our schools, conducting approximately 500 different 
courses, accounts for 40 percent of our total training budget. 

Because of the complexity of modern weapons and equipment, 
many specialists are required in our Army organization. This re- 
quires considerable technical and specialist instruction. The schools 
provide this. Instruction in service schools, in general, is restricted 
to more advanced and more complete training where centralization 
and uniformity of instruction are especially desirable. 

When training can be conducted satisfactorily and more economi- 
cally all units, training divisions, or centers, it is conducted there. 
Thus, those slated to be common specialists like cooks, clerks, drivers, 
and so forth, receive their training at the same place they receive their 
basic instruction. 

Training generally progresses faster and more effectively in schools. 
This results in a manpower saving by reducing the nonserviceable 
portion of the soldier’s enlistment or active-duty tour. Schools 
promote greater uniformity, and accurate dissenmination of, the 
doctrines and techniques of the respective arms and services. With- 
out a schools system, units of all arms and services would tend to 
develop doctrines and techniques peculiar to themselves and to train 
their personnel accordingly. Under such conditions of diversity, 
the large-scale interchange of personnel that characterizes our re- 
placement and rotation policies would be impracticable, and the tac- 
tical and logistical teamwork we now take for granted would become 
the rare exception throughout the Army. Our schools set the standard 
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for the rest of the Army and play a very important role in our training 
system. Their effects are far reaching. For example, I quote 
General Hodge, Chief of the Army Field Forces: “I attribute at 
least 75 percent of the success in making a fighting outfit out of the 
Republic of Korea to our schools system.’’ Though we lose most of 
the school-trained men at the end of their 2 years’ service, the civilian 
economy gains many specialists and, of course, in the event of full 
mobilization many of these trained specialists would be available and 
are, therefore, valuable assets. 

The most significant changes in our schools program for 1954, be- 
sides the 13,000 increase in student loads, is the provision for the 
Army Aviation School. The centralization of aviation training in 
one Army school, though accounting for an increase in school funds 
of $396,000 over fiscal year 1953, will result in appreciable savings 
in time, personnel, and funds. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record, General. 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ENROLLMENTS IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


General Farre tu. Regardless of the size and capabilities of our 
own training establishment, there exist a few training requirements 
which the Army feels can be conducted better by civilian universities, 
schools, or similar organizations. In general, this is necessary to 
provide adequate training for a few of those who must cope with 
economic, scientific, and social problems which are related to the 
duties which they perform. These include courses in electronics, 
engineering, business management, international affairs, and so forth. 
That these requirements constitute a very small portion of our total 
training program is emphasized by the fact that we contemplate that 
only about 1 person in 1,000 will be enrolled in civilian institutions 
during fiscal year 1954. This requirement, although quite important, 
accounts for less than 1 percent of our total budget. 


TRAVEL 


Closely related to the schools project is the requirement for travel of 
students to schools on temporary duty. About 14 percent of the 
estimate is for this purpose. We realize that travel costs are high 
and, in establishing school courses and objectives, this matter receives 
careful consideration. I would like to point out that, though our fund 
requirements for 1954 are up $332,605, or 3 percent, the increase in 
estimated school enrollments is 7 percent. 

We have, I think, a favorable balance to present to you there to 
justify our increase in travel funds. 

In the next three activities, not specifically training but rather sup- 
ports of training, I would like to consider training films, training aids, 
and training publications. Together these items account for 23 per- 
cent of our training budget. It is significant to note that these three 
not only support the active Army training program but also to a very 
great extent, those of the Reserve, National Guard, and ROTC. 
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TRAINING FILM PROGRAM 


The training film program accounts for $6,751,000, or about 9 per- 
cent of our total estimate. It covers the cost of production and the 
distribution of training and other films, including troop information 
and education films, recruiting films, historical documentary films, 
and public information films. 

The fiscal year 1954 training film program will provide for approxi- 
mately 420 new reels of film, approximately 500 reels of translation 
and adaptation, as well as a considerable quantity of film strips. 
Requirements for films are carefully screened and those selected for 
production represent only a fraction of the stated requirements of 
responsible agencies of the Army. I am sure that you appreciate 
that the value of good training films cannot be overestimated. For 
example, consider a film currently in production, Fighting in Built-Up 
Areas. While the Army attempts to give its infantrymen training in 
actual village fighting, this film will vividly bring to each trainee a full 
scale attack on a city with brick buildings, pavements, and all the 
complications actually met in such combat and will demonstrate 
approved methods of fighting in great detail. To attempt to duplicate 
this problem for all trainees would be impractical and very costly. 

The amount asked for training films is $249,000 less than that of 
the current year’s program. 


TRAINING AIDS 


The second of the training support activities is “Training aids.”’ 
This also involves about 9 percent of our training program budget. 
This is an increase of about $1,195,000. Slightly over $2 million of 
the estimate is for the procurement of aids which have been, or are 
being developed by the Navy Special Devices Center, an agency with 
which the Army participates. Fiscal year 1952 was the first full year 
of operation of the center; therefore, valuable results of its deve lopme nt 
activities are just beginning to be realized. A list of the training aids 
we intend to procure is presented in the justification before you under 
project 1223. 


ACTIVITIES AT NAVY SPECTAL DEVICES CENTER 


Mr. Stxes. General, I would like to have you tell us more about 
the type of activity conducted at the Navy Special Devices Center. 

General Farre.i. There is no training conducted for the Army 
there. There are training aids made there. They make training 
devices that we purchase from them. For instance, they make a little 
cardboard sight, a device we use in training radar operators on anti- 
aircraft guns. We can give the man a little paper sight and he can 
carry that home with him and use it, and it costs us 10 cents. 

Mr. Stxes. I assume you can purchase these items from the Navy 
Special Devices Center more cheaply than you could build them 
vourself? 

General Farrevy. Yes, sir. They were pioneers in this business, 
and we are now set up and working with them on a reimbursable 
basis. We say we would like to build a certain device of certain 
complexity or certain types of devices, and they say the bill for the 
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material and labor will be so much. As I say it is not training, but 
the purchase of training devices. 

Mr. Stxes. I understand; thank you. 

General Farre uu. All right, sir. 

These include three-dimensional aids which vary from a cardboard 
compass costing a few cents, to elaborate synthetic training devices 
which initially must cost thousands of dollars. I would like to point 
out that each and every training device that is produced for the Army 
must pay its way, either in reduction of training time, in costs, or in 
making training possible not otherwise available. Distribution of 
training devices is accomplished by a training aids center system which 
accounts for $2,655,648 of this portion of the budget. Use of these 
centers within the United States and overseas enables the Army to 
secure a widespread distribution of essential training aids without 
providing aids for each unit. Simee the activation of the centers, it 
has been possible to reduce the number of new Army graphic training 
aids produced, in some cases where army-wide distribution is involved, 
from 30,000 to 8,000 copies. 


TRAINING PUBLICATIONS 


Training publications account for $3,866,930, or 5 percent of the 
budget before you. Over one-half of this amount is for requirements 
of the Army printing establishment for printing and reproduction of 
training material; this requirement will be discussed in detail, along 
with other printing requirements, by another agency. Because of a 
lack of qualified personnel, some of the technical services are unable 
to meet within their own resources the tremendous requirement for 
training manuals. In many cases, this is due to mew equipment. 
The most serious shortage is in the Corps of Engineers which has a 
requirement, beyond its own capabilities, for the preparation of some 
40 manuals. Their requirement includes contractual services for 
writing some of the backlog manuals. The details for training pub- 
lications will be found under project 1224. 

All other training activities aécount for the remaining 12 percent of 
our estimate. This subproject, No. 1225, includes all those training 
activities which are not specifically related to any other subproject in 
the training program. All major items of like nature are grouped 
together but it is not possible to provide subprojects for all the varied 
training activities. The major requirement provided for under this 
heading is the training overhead at technical services training installa- 
tions; this is the command or overhead which supervises and coordi- 
nates the overall training mission of the technical services, as distin- 
guished from that overhead required for the operation of schools and 
replacement training centers. 

Other activities also included are the Pigeon Breeding and Training 
Center; the Dog Training Center; the Mountain and Cold Weather 
Training Command; the Joint Airborne Troop Board; the technical 
service boards; the Signal Corps Aviation Center; the Signal Corps 
Unit Survey Agency; the Quartermaster Technical Training Service; 
training of Transportation Corps personnel in highway, railway, 
marine, and amphibious transport; security guards at vital training 
installations; and on-the-job type training. Because of the many 
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diversified activities we have in this project, each of the items I have 
enumerated is discussed in more detail in the budget justifications 
under project 1225. 

In closing, gentlemen, I should like to point out that in this period of 
partial mobilization and demobilization, the Army has a tremendous 
training problem. As you know, it is the Army that is suffering the 
greatest share of casualties in Korea. This puts a great respon- 
sibility on those charged with training. It must be good, it must be 
the best available, because it means so much. The individual prod- 
uct of our training is, in fact, a young man, trained to fight the enemy 
His training may be the difference between success and, failure. It 
may mean life or death. Battle experience has shown that our train- 
ing is good. We aim to keep it that way and, in fact, we are con- 
tinually studying and searching for ways to make it better and, | 
might add appropriately, at this time cheaper. 

Gentlemen, | will be glad to answer your questions and also to 
insure complete answers, I have a few specialists here who are more 
familiar than I with the details of their respective fields 

Thank you. 

That constitutes what we think is an outline in general of the 
1200 program. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very kindly, General Farrell. That is a 
very helpful presentation. 

I think we will get to the details as we move along through this par- 
ticular activity. At this point we should insert in the record the 
charts on pages 160 and 161 of the justifications. 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Trai ning Direct obligations by project and subproje ct 








4 ctual. fiscal Revised esti- Revised esti 
Number, project, and subproject ven 1959 *| Mate, fiseal mate, fiscal 
: year 1953 vear 1954 
2 Operation of schools and replacement training centers $36, 062, 641 $37, 557, 8453 $36, 574.84 
211 U.S. Military Academy 2, 215, 777 2, 156, 000 2, 151, 000 
Command and Genera] Staff College R58, 108 SAR. O00 RRR. COOK 
Army War College 206, 208 228 OOO 25. OOM 
Combat arms schools 7, 775, 549 7, 199, 500 7, 568, OOK 
Administrative service schools 1, 570, 629 1, 786, 750 1, 632, 750 
Language schools 1, 361, 71¢ | 7, 000 2. 399, O04 
echnical service schools 12. 663, 202 14. G28. 60 14. 373. 60 
Replacement training centers and training divisions 6, 607, 478 5, 963, 500 4 S11, 602 
1219 Other schools 2,7 704 2 650. 500 » 4 NOL 
(1220) Miscellaneous training costs $23, 508, 631 $24, 920, 752 $26 
1221 Training at civilian institutions 5 fi 157, 000 
1222 Production and distribution of training films 7, 000, 000 
l Training aids O19, 32¢€ ( 
rraining publications 5 ROO, 026 3 
1225 Other training activities 8, 554. 404 8, § 
1230 School temporary duty travel 9, 667, 395 10 
Total direct obligations 72. 208. 724 72, 146, 000 72, 980, 000 


OBLIGATIONS AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


General Farre_t. We have two more charts which we would like 
to have you consider at this time. One you have referred to and 
another is the total number of people involved in the program. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be well to put in the record at this time 
chart No. 1, and also chart No. 2 which you have submitted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: ) 
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Direct obligations 


Fiseal year 1954 


Amount Percent 


U.S. Military Academy $2, 151, 000 3 
Replacement training 4, 811, 602 
Schools 29, 612, 243 40 
Civilian institutions 579, 000 | 
\Travel of students 10, 000, 000 14 
Aids, films, and publications 16, 831, 855 2 
Other training activities 8, 994, 300 12 


Total 72, 980, 000 100 


School enrollments 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 


ervice schools 1, 786 4, 550 5, 597 


235, 387 194, 661 207, 775 


STUDENT LOAD PER DOLLAR 


Mr. Forp. There is one statement in your general overall presenta- 
tion that I think hits the nub of the problem from a dollar and training 
point of view and that is in one of the paragraphs on page 2 of the 
prepared statement where you indicate that you will have approxi- 
mately 13,000 more students, and you are asking for $173,890 in 
additional funds. 

General FarreE uw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is the student load per dollar more advantageous in 
this budget than it has been in the past? 

General Farreuu. No, sir; it is about the same as it has been, Mr. 
Chairman. 

It varies from time to time because of the character of the instruc- 
tion that we want to conduct at certain institutions. 

In 1953 we were so concerned with basic training and with the 
demands for replacements in Korea that we did not send as many 
people to these schools as we would like to have sent. 

The answer to your question, sir, is that it is not possible to pin 
that down. We can and do try to select people who are as close to 
the school as they can be found. We try to get people with Regular 
Army enlistment availability because they come to us then with the 
idea that we can use them a little longer than we otherwise could. I 
do not think we can give you a categorical answer there. Possibly 
small economies were effected. 

We are trying to increase the number of people going to school 
this year because we find more people available in the even-numbered 
years than in the odd-numbered years. We think those are the fat 
years as opposed to the odd years which are the lean years. 
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Do I answer your question there, sir? 

Mr. Forp. I think you do to a degree. 

General Farre.u. | think you are familiar with the fact that the 
maintenance of the schools as far as military personnel is concerned 
does not show up in this budget. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

General Farreu. So, then, there is a small saving there which is 
reflected some place else. 

When we cut down on the number of military personnel in the 
schools it does not show up in the training budget as such. 

Colonel Bocart. We will operate the schools with 6,000 less per- 
sonnel this year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, are you getting more students trained 
for the number of dollars and the number of military personnel in the 
teaching phase of the program? 

General Farreuu. | think the projecting ratio is just about the 
same, Mr. Chairman, and it could not be computed here because the 
cost of the military personnel does not show up here in this budget. 
We could never give a determination with any degree of validity as 
to what the cost per student is. It depends on whether they are 
trained in a 48-week course or a 2-week food-supervisors’ course. If 
we had to detail that I do not think it would mean much to you. 

However, the answer to your question is that we have not effected 
any considerable savings, as far as the cost per student is concerned, 
in 1954 as opposed to 1953. 

Mr. Forp. It would just seem to me offhand that you are getting 
13,000 more students for a relatively small increase in the funds 
requested. 

General Farretyu. That is true; we have effected some economies 
through better screening of those who go to school, and so forth. 

However, we would be dissembling if we told you that we had done 
something of tremendous value to the Government in this field, 
because there never was too much leeway in that, and the pay of the 
Army is in a different appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. This chart No. 2 which you submitted shows 

General FarreExL (interposing). That we are training more people; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That shows a figure of 13,000 additional who will be in 
the training program in the fiscal year 1954. 

General FarRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Did I understand one of the witnesses to say that you 
are doing it with 6,000 less military personnel? 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bocarr. With 6,000 less spaces available to the schools. 


RATIO OF STUDENTS TO INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how that ratio will compare 
with the last even year, which is the preceding year, as to the number 
of students to the number of instructors? 

General Farreuu. I do not think there is much difference. 

Colonel Bocarr. The ratio of instructors to students will be pretty 
much the same. 
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We have done a good deal toward cutting down the number of 
courses in the various schools to an absolute minimum, and in a 
way there is a saving there. Also some by reducing the amount of 
overhead wherever possible. 

Then, there is another problem that has become more and mor 
aggravated, which is not really reflected here, but which must be 
understood in considering ratios. This is rotation, which has been 
particularly bad this vear and will be next year. The rotation require- 
ments mean that the turnover in these schools is terrific. You break 
a man in for an instructor job, then about the time he gets broken 
in he is called out to go overseas or is rotated after a short tour of 
duty, ead someone else must be trained for the job. This adds to 
the school load but must be accepted as one of the evils of the rotation 
program affecting instructor-student ratios. 

It does not really show up in figures, but it aggravates the problem 
when it comes to dealing with ratios. 

Mr. Forp. How long does your average instructor stay as an 
instructor at a base? 

Colonel Bocarr. In the schools proper they vary all of the way 
from 6 months to 2 years. 

General Farrexy. | think an 18 months’ figure would be a fair 
average. 

| hate to use so many words to answer a simple question, but actu- 
ally, we cannot put our iinger on an exact iigure. To make a compari- 
son would be like comparing apples and oranges because the cost of 
a student taking a 48-week course is far removed from the cost of a 


man taking a 2 weeks’ course when you consider the travel involved 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sikes. Do I understand you are conducting this year’s pro- 
gram with 6,000 fewer military personnel? 

General Farrey.. Military personnel; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes That is, for 1954? 

General Farrewu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Of course, that is going to represent a considerable 
saving when you consider their pay. That is a rather significant 
thing. I wonder if you could submit for the record, if you do not have 
it now, a list of the factors that made that possible. 

General Farre.i. Yes, sir, we will work up something on that for 
you, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


\s pointed out in one instance in the record, the savings of 6,000 referred to on 
several occasions in the record represents the programed reduction in the military 
overhead spaces for Army service schools for fiscal year 1954. Numberwise, it 
represents a reduction from approximately 32,000 spaces in fiscal year 1953 to 
approximately 26,000 spaces in fiscal year 1954. Inasmuch as the average student 
load at Army service schools, on which authorized military overhead spaces are 
based, never reached the figure programed for fiscal year 1953, only 26,000 spaces 
were actually authorized in fiscal year 1953 even though approximately 32,000 
spaces had been programed 

Based on the experience of fiscal year 1953 and the fact that the programed 
average student load for fiscal year 1954 is approximately the same as the actual 
average student load experienced in fiscal year 1953, the military overhead spaces 
programed for Army service schools in fiscal year 1954 is approximately 26,000 or 
6,000 less than in fiscal year 1953. This action will allow these 6,000 spaces to be 
redistributed to another area where they are needed. The 13,000 increase in the 
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tal enrollment will be primarily in courses of 8 to 12 weeks’ duration and will be 
pread over the entire fiscal year, and will cause only a slight increase over the 
fiscal year 1953 average student load. This slight increase in the ratio of trainer 
to trainee will be offset by more efficient management and personnel utilization 
on the part of the service schools. 

General FarreLu. Actually it is because we have an overall strength 
estimated for 1954 which is less than that of 1953, and we do not have 
the training turnover in the Army, it is not as great as in 1953, so, we 
are reducing the base. 

In the odd years we have a terrific rate of turnover. 

The figures are on the order of 650,000 for fiscal year 1953, and ap- 
proximately 350,000 for fiscal year 1954. So, we are cutting down the 
training base. However, that can be carried just so far. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me you must have about the same number 
of schools, instructors, classrooms, subjects and training aids despite 
the reduction in number of trainees. Therefore, anything as signifi- 
cant as a drop of 6,000 personnel is of sufficient interest to the commit- 
tee that we would like to have an explanation of it. 

General FarrELL. The 6,000 are coming out of the space alloca- 
tions, not personnel authorization. Do I make myself plain on that? 

Mr. Foro. I think that is a very significant figure and it ought to be 
brought out for the Army’s own benefit, if what appears, superfic ially, 
is the thing that is actually taking place. 

General Farreuu. Well, if I may atte mpt to elaborate on that, the 
replacements numberswise which we require in 1954 are much less 
than those required in 1953 because of the big turnover in 1953 and 
the small turnover in 1954. We do not have to train as many of the 
\6-week soldiers in 1954 as in 1953 schoolwise and we are going up 
because we did a poor job, relatively, in 1953 because we were so 
pressed in getting people to fill our quota. We had to send people 
overseas who were not specialists of the type that the commanders 
over there wanted. We are doing a little better than that in 1954. 

( hope I just do not appear to be running off at the mouth on that, 
but we are training fewer 16-week people in 1954 and therefore, we 
can cut down the training base at the replacement training centers. 

Colonel Bogart. I think there is one more thing that ought to be 
pointed out about that 6,000, because it might be misleading. Those 
6,000 spaces not programed for the schools do not represent a saving 
of 6,000 personnel, because during the year, fiscal year 1953, we were 
not able to place in the schools all the personnel we had programed. 
We continually operated at lower strength than the figures shown in 
the personnel column for fiscal year 1953. 

General Farrewu. It is an authorization that is going short by 
6,000 and the actual differences are what we have and what we will 
lave. 

ARMED FORCES INFORMATION SCHOOL, FORT SLOCUM 


Mr. Forp. Is the Public Relations Training School up at Fort 
Slocum under your jurisdiction, General, or under this activity? 

General FarRELL. Do you mean as one of the overall sc -hools? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bocarr. Yes, sir, the Chaplain’s school there is under our 
upervision. 

General Farre.u. But the Armed Forces Information School is not. 
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Mr. Forp. The committee has an article that has been submitted 
to it about a rather extensive and seemingly expensive Armed Forces 
Information School at Fort Slocum but according to your testimony 
that does not come under your jurisdiction? 

General Honnen. That will come up in program 1500. That 
school is common to the Armed Forces and this is all Army. 

General Farrevu. It is common to all three services. 


LAND ACQUISITION AT FORT SILL 


Mr. Forp. From time to time the committee receives communica 
tions from other Members of Congress and other sources about various 
activities, some of which come under your particular part of the 
budget. I have one here involving Fort Sill and the acquisition of 
additional property out there. Apparently the Army intends to 
acquire more land for the use of that partic nul: ar base. 

Are you familiar at all with that problem? 

General Farrevu. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Forp. Apparently the wildlife people out in the Wichita area 
are indignant because the Army intends to ac quire additional property. 
Are you familiar with that - rticular problem? 

General Farreiy. Yes, sir, I know the area and, generally, I am 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us, for the record, a complete justifica- 
tion of the Army’s position in that instance? 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir. In general, we need it for additional 
range for the new weapons that we have and we need to expand the 
area there. In other words, we have guns now with the velocity of 
the antiaircraft type, for instance, that shoot farther—they have the 
capability of going farther and they have to have more “backing.” 
In other words, when we set up to fire at Fort Sill we have to be sure 
we have the gun so emplaced that the maximum range plotted and 
the ground can be staked off so that the gun’s range will leave us 
1,000 to 2,000 yards as a safety zone so that if there is some mis- 
carriage, we do not shoot into Elgin, the town up there northeast of 
the reservation. Generally, I will say this: The increased range of 
our weapons makes it necessary for us to have longer areas and bigger 
areas in which to shoot. It is about as simple as that. 

Mr. Forp. How far has the Army gone in acquiring this land? 

General Farretu. There is nothing firm about that. We have 
made the proposal and the Secretary “of the Army is the man who 
passed on it. There is a public hearing which will be conducted in 
the area involved, but I would say that the acquisition of the land at 
Fort Sill is by no means an assured thing. 

Mr. Forp. It is a proposal in this area 

General FarReu. It is a proposal in = area, ves, sir. I am sure 
that the Congressman from that district is aware of the fact and he has 
a lot to say about that and it is not something that the Army can 
decide on a unilateral basis. It is a proposal only. 

Mr. Forp. Will you make a complete justification, for insertion in 
the record, of the need and necessity for this additional land that is 
proposed to be acquired at Fort Sill? 

General Farre.u. I shall be glad to do so. 
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Résumé oF Data PERTAINING TO Fort SILL AND LAND ACQUISITION 


For some time the Army has been reviewing all of its installations to determine 
reased real estate requirements generated by new developments, including 
longer range weapons. Fort Sill is one of those reservations which has received 


detailed consideration at staff level and on which discussions have been conducted 
with affected Congressmen However, no detailed requirements have been ar- 


rived at and considerable, additional, detailed exploration must be conducted 
before any definitive proposal for expansion of the Fort Sill reservation can be 
d. This matter has not been included in any past budget proposal and is 


icluded in the fiscal year 1954 Budget of the Army. 


EXPANSION OF ARMY AVAIATION FLIGHT TRAINING PROGRAM, FORT SILI 
AND FREDERICK, OKLA. 


Mir. Srkes. General, will you tell me whether it is planned to extend 
the Army aviation flight training program—at Fort Sill or Frederick 
Okla., area during fiscal year 1954? 

General FARRBLL. We expect to expand the training program at 
Sill, but we will not have Frederick for use. Frederick Air Force 
base—we considered asking for it, but we have withdrawn our applica 
tion for its use. Wedo not expect to have Frederick and we could not 
finance it if we did have itin 1954. We will take over certain training 
at Sill which we used to do last vear. Flying is an illustration. We 
have additional training there so far as the number of people who are 
being trained is concerned. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. Will you expand your facilities at any other bas: 
in order to take care of that enlarged program? 

General Farreuu. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they all to be trained at Fort Sill on facilities that 
are now owned by the Army? 

General Farre ii. At Fort Sill we may have to have an overflow 
at a place like Riley, but we cannot fully tell about that at this time, 
but this training will be on stations which we already own. There is 
no acquisition of land requested in 1954. 

Mr. Stxes. Will that require any additional facilities such as 
buildings or runways and things that are not now available? 

General Farrevy. At Fort Sill? 

Mr. Sikes. I am speaking of construction. 

General Farrevu. No, sir. I would like Colonel Williams to give 
vou a discussion on that. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES AT FORT SILL 


Colonel Witu1ams. There is construction in progress at Fort Sill 
that comes out of the 1951 and 1952 budgets for things such as 
hangerage. 

Mr. Sixes. For the purpose of flight training? 

Colonel WituiaMs. That is correct. 

General Farretyt. That money is from previous vears’ appropria- 
uLlons. 

Mr. Sixes. When was that construction started? 

Colonel WituraMs. The actual construction on the buildings? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, sir. 

Colonel WituiamMs. My best estimate is that about the first of the 
year they started breaking ground. 

General Farre uy. I think that is about right. 
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Mr. Sikes. When was the plan adopted to construct additional 
facilities at Fort Sill rather than to use the base at Frederick? 

General Farrevy. Frederick was considered but we decided it was 
too expensive and we did not ask for it. We asked the Air Force.if 
they were willing to turn it over to us and they said they were, but 
when we totaled up the bill, it was too much. 

Mr. Stxes. What would it have cost to rehabilitate Frederick? 

General Farrewu. I think it was in the order of $5 million. 

Colonel Witirams. Almost $6 million. 

Mr. Stxes. What will it cost to do the work which is necessary at 
Fort Sill? 

Colonel WituiaMs. It is difficult to make an exact comparision, due 
to the fact that the work that is in progress at Fort Sill is work that 
was justified upon the old training load we had 3 years ago for the 
aviation training at Fort Sill. The work that is now being done at 
Fort Sill is not being done in lieu of taking over Frederick Air Base and 
is not intended to provide comparable facilities. It is just the work 
that is required for the minimum in maintenance and repair of air- 
craft, and so forth. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Did you give a figure on the comparable cost at Fort 
Sill? 

Colonel WiLurAMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you give one? 

Colonel Wiiui1ams. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You should know what these buildings are going to 
cost. 

Colonel WiutuiamMs. The buildings which are being built at Fort 
Sill are not being built as a result of our not taking over Frederick. 
We still own the old facilities. 

General Farrevi. If you mean how much construction we expect 
to put up at Fort Sill from previous years’ appropriations, we can get 
that. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to know the cost of the construction in 
progress at Fort Sill which will be used for training facilities. 
~ Colonel Wiii1ams. Maybe I can clarify it this way. Our previ- 
ous plan when we were discussing Frederick was to use both Fred- 
rick and Fort Sill and include utilization of the facilities now under 
construction at Fort Sill. 

Mr. Srtxes. Were the facilities now under construction at Fort Sill 
origin’ liy planned whether or not there would be a requirement for 
Frederick? 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. It is not a separate consideration? 

General Farre.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you still plan to use Frederick in any way? 

General Farrevu. No, sir. pt 

Mr. Stxes. What will you use in lieu of the training facilities that 
you expected to use at Frederick? 
~ Colonel Wituiams. We have several plans under discussion at the 
present time which are in preparation by the Office of the Chief of 
Field Forces which is the agency responsible for our training. There 
are numerous solutions to our problem of our expanded aviation 
training program. Those plans will, undoubtedly, be completed early 
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this fall and will be the plans on which we base our training for fiscal 
1955. Therefore, I cannot state at this time exactly what we will do. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that indicate it will be necessary in later appro- 
priations to construct additional facilities at some location? 

General Farre yu. It may or may not, depending upon weighing 
the advantages of utilizing the existing facilities and dispersing the 
training in order to utilize existing facilities against the advantages 
of consolidating the training and thereby creating a requirement for 
additional facilities at our present location. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me ask you this definitely: Is it true that you 
will not at this time build at any location the facilities which you first 
thought you would require at Frederick? 

Colonel WiiuiAMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it also true that the matter is still under consideration 
and that there is the possibility, though not yet determined, that you 
will have to build additional facilities at some location in the future? 

Colonel Wiiu1AMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. And that site has not been determined either? 

Colonel Wiit1AMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPOSED EXPANSION AT FORT BRAGG 


Mr. Forp. The committee has also received inquiries concerning 
the proposed expansion at Fort Bragg. 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are you familiar with that, General? 

General Farrewu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the status of that and what is the justification 
for it? 

General FARRELL. It is similar somewhat to what the requirement is 
at Fort Sill. We have longer-range guns which creates the necessity 
for more backing and more maneuvering area for the troops employed. 
It is in much the same status as the Fort Sill acquisition. It is a pro- 
posal only. There have been public hearings on it, but there is, by 
no means, anything firm on it. It stems from the same thing as at 
Fort Sill—longer-range weapons, longer areas on the ground for train- 
ing areas, and bigger ‘‘backing”’ in order that we can insure that we 
will not be shooting off the reservation, plus additional maneuver 
space. Are you familiar with the Bragg setup? 

Mr. Forp. No; I am not, but as I understand the problem here, 
there are several alternatives involved. You can acquire land in one 
direction or in another and there was considerable opposition to the 
acquisition in one direction. 

General Farretu. It would put one of the counties practically out 
of business. 

Mr. Forp. The people who oppose it suggest you acquire the land 
in another direction? 

General Farrewu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And this is still in the proposal stage? 

General FARRELL, Yes, sir; it is still in the proposal state. 

Mr. Sixes. It depends on where you live as to the sentiments in 
the matter. 
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General Farre.yt. One county would be practically obliterated if 
one proposal was taken. It would take in such a large area that it 
would include a lot of its taxable area and they would be hurt. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put in the record a complete statement on that? 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir. Wecan get that for both Sill and Bragg 


and give it to the committee. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
The information requested follows: ) 
Résumé or Data PERTAINING TO Fort Braga LAND AcQuvISITION 
1. Funds in the amount of $6,870,000 were included in the fiscal year 1953 


authorization and appropriation acts of the Congress for the acquisition of approxi 
mately 52,000 additional acres of land at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

2. The justification presented to the 82d Congress for acquisition of land at 
Fort Bragg, N. C., was as follows: 

‘Due to establishment of drop zones for airborne division training, the northern 
half of the Fort Bragg training ranges have been restricted from all use in tactical 


firing and nonfiring problems. Artillery firing points and impact areas have thus 
been limited, and training hampered for all post range activities except drops. 
The expansion to south will be utilized at eastern tip for new ammunition storage 
area, and to the west to provide short range firing points, long range impact, and 


various tactical problems, including annual maneuvers where leases have been 
executed on year intervals.” 

3. In addition to the justification presented above, the land proposed for 
acquisition is currently necessary to: 

(a) Expand presently inadequate firing ranges and small-unit training areas to 
meet minimum training and test requirements, and, 

(b) Coincidental with “‘a’’ above, provide a corridor connecting the Fort Bragg 
with Camp Mackall reservations in order to make possible combined tactical 
training of regimental and divisional size units. 

4. Deficiencies, from a training standpoint, are: 

a) Close-in small-unit training areas are inadequate because of demands for 
use of firing ranges. 

(b) Areas required for combined infantry-artillery and infantry-armor team 
training are inadequate and unsuitable 

(c) Inadequate firing ranges 

(d) Loss of training time because of distances to remote training areas 

e) Preponderance-of wooded terrain which provides much concealment and 
little observation versus need for complementary type of open terrain, with 
long-range observation 

f) Aceess to Camp Mackall, particularly during large-unit exercises, is by 
funneled routes, with maneuver capability or possibility of training realism. 

(g) Divisional exercises are rigidly limited to movement along a single east-west 
axis, with no opportunity to gain momentum or to perform maneuvers. 

5. Since the appropriation, referred to above, the following conferences have 
been held on this matter: 

(a) On December 15, 1952, representatives of Department of the Army met 
with Congressman Deane, of North Carolina, at Fort Bragg to discuss this proposed 
land acquisition 

(b) On December 22, 1952, Mr. Kenneth Royall, representing Hoke County 
residents, raised additional questions pertaining to the proposed acquisition. 

(c) On March 17, 1953, a conference was held at Fort Bragg, N. C., which 
was attended by congressional representatives, Hoke County residents, and 
others, to discuss in detail the proposed expansion. 

6. At the present time the entire Fort Bragg land-ac quisition problem is being 
restaffed within Department of the Army. A public hearing may be held on 
this matter; however, it will not be conducted until after Congressman Deane, 
who is now in Europe, returns to the United States. After all staff actions are 
complete, the matter will be submitted to the Secretary of the Army for final 
Army approval. If the Secretary of the Army approves the proposed acquisition, 
it will be resubmitted to the Senate and the House Armed Services Committee 
under provisions of title VI, Public Law 155, for final approval. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have the status of your obligations 
s of the last date that you have any firm figure. 

General Farretu. Yes, sir. I have a recapitulation of that; last 

ar our total amount of available money was $72 million, of which 
$2 million was deutschemarks and yen. That left about $70 
million that we had in dollars. Of that amount, we have obligated 

this time about $54 million. 

Mr. Forp. As of what date? 

General Farrewu. As of the Ist of May. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give me a specific figure? Do you have it 

ont there? 

Generall Farrett. Do you mean the exact amount of dollars 
involved? 

Mr. Foro. That were obligated? 

General Farrevyu. The dollars obligation were $53,686,000 and the 
amount available was $70,065,643. That leaves $18 million unobli- 
cated as of May 1. 

\Mr. Forp. Is that obligation proceeding at the normal rate? 

General Farreti. Approximately; ves, sir. I think we will have a 
small balance which will be turned over to the Treasury—something 
in the order of $2 million. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, as of June 30 of this year, you expect 
to have approximately $2 million? 

General Farrevu. That is purely an estimate, yes, sir, but we do 
estimate it at $2 million. 


REVISIONS IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. What was the figure in the January 9, 1953 budget 
for this activity? 

General Farreuu. I think that was $78,766,600. 

Mr. Forp. Generally, what was the explanation for that revision? 

General Farrexu. The revision was the reduced strength of the 
Army, primarily. 

Mr. Forp. Is that reduction distributed more or less generally 
through the various subprojects? 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir. I have that broken down, 

Mr. Forp. I think we will probably get at those figures as we go 
through each of the projects. 

General Farretu. One thing that accounts for about $1 million 
was our lack of ability to place some of our training aid money. 
That did not go as fast as we though it would. We will be able to 
step up the training aid program in fiscal year 1954. 

Colonel Bogart. That will be close to $2 million. 

General Farrevi. We had to defer on that. We could not meet 
those in 1953 because they were not going as fast as we thought they 
were going to go. 

Mr. Forp. You could not get them in 1954? 

General Farre.u. No, I have become confused. That is a “‘shove- 
back” there on what the availability will be in 1954. We had the 
same thing in 1953, as a matter of fact, but on a lesser scale. What 
we are talking about now is 1954. 
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ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Srtxes. You mentioned the importance, General Farrell, 
developing a base for expansion, if expansion is required. 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Under this budget is our position better or worse than 
in the 1953 budget for development of that base? 

General Farretu. That mobilization base? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, sir, for expansion? 

General Farreuu. I do not think it differs too much, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any major change in the training program which 
will be conducted under this budget and under the fiscal 1953 budget? 

General FarRELL. No, sir, no major change. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any significant change from the training which 
will be conducted under this budget and the training which would 
have been conducted under the January 9 budget? 

General Farre i. Quantitatively, not qualitatively, the difference 
would exist, sir, in more people. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you —— the phase-out of troops is something that 
was contemplated in the January 9 budget? 

General Farreu. Yes, sir. 


PERCENTAGE OF ENLISTEE’S TIME IN TRAINING 


Mr. Srtxes. Generally, can you tell me what percentage of an 
enlistee’s time is spent in training. We must remember that most of 
our people are 2-year men; is that correct? 

General Farrevu. Yes, sir; the bulk of the Army now is 2-year 


selectees. 

Mr. Sixes. Speaking of the 2-year men, what percentage of their 
time is generally spent in training? 

General Farrewu. First of all, he has 16 weeks before he goes any 
place and he may—lI would have to look at the figure of how many 
people go through schools—but I would estimate, and I would like to 
check with my people on that, but at least 30 to 35 percent of his 
time is spent in training. Of course, his training is progressive. His 
training does not stop when he gets with an outfit. When a division 
comes out of the line in Korea, it goes to work on training, after they 
have had a chance to sleep a couple of nights and take a bath. Train- 
ing is something he does all the time, but I think it is safe to say that 
the average man trains, other than the unit training, 30 percent of his 
time. I would like to check that because that is a horseback estimate. 

Colonel Bogart. There are two things to consider there: Generally 
a man during his effective time is training all the time if he is not 
fighting. Sec “ondly it requires about 27 weeks from the time a man is 
inducted until the time he joins a unit overseas. The 27 weeks includes 
processing, 16 weeks training, leave, and travel. In addition to this 
there is about 12 weeks lost in getting overseas to his organization and 
getting him back including the time that he gets onleave: We call this 
noneffective time, about 39 weeks in all. The difference between 39 
weeks and 104 is what we call effective time. If a man goes into one 
of the longer school courses such as our electronics courses, he will 
spend 30 or 40 weeks, and in the extreme cases 47 weeks longer, 
although we try to limit those to the Regular Army man or a 3-year 
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man, but we are forced in some cases to send some of our 2-year men to 
some of the longer courses. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there any practical advantage in sending a 2-year 
man to the long training courses? It appears to me by the time you 
have finished training him you have to release him. 

General FarreLL. We have to do that in some cases because of the 
skills of the men involved. There are some jobs for which aptitudes 
are hard to find and a background is hard to find. We do not like to 
do that. As to whether there is any great profit in doing that as 
compared to the 3-year man, no, there is no profit at all and we should 
not do it, but we are forced to do it in some cases. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is it necessary for you to do that? 

General Farretut. We have men with such marked aptitude for 
certain jobs—both the background and tendency—that we have to, 
in conscience, take them. 

Mr. Stxes. After all, a man is called into the service for the good 
of his country and not for his own benefit, and if you are going to let 
him spend all of his time in training, I fail to see any advantage to 
the service. 

General Farrevu. Yes, sir, but here is a case in point 

Mr. Sixes. At least, not during his first enlistment; whether you 
require his services again is a horse of another color. 

General Farre_y. But suppose we get a man where the maximum 
actual service would be 48 weeks and he is well qualified for a certain 
job and we will only get him for 3 or 4 months, but he can do a better 
job in 3 or 4 months than some man who has no aptitude for this job 
will do it in in twice that length of time. He can turn out a better 
job for the length of time, because he is well trained in education and 
background. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have many men in the present age limitations 
for the draft who attained that high a degree of skill? | 

General Farreit. We do. We have a special schools detachment 
up here at Aberdeen and Edgewood of people who are very highly 
educated and we put our finger on them and keep them in a certain 
category, and we send some of them to Los Alamos and other places. 

Mr. Sikes. If those people are already highly skilled, why is it 
necessary to give them additional training? 

General Farre.u. That is quite true, except to learn a particular 
piece of equipment and to work as an operator of a particular kind 
of equipment. 

Mr. Sikes. This group certainly wants you to utilize the skills of 
the men to the fullest extent possible. You probably have about as 
many people who quarrel with you for not using the skills of people 
who are inducted into the service as for any other one thing. Yet; I 
do not think anyone here would expect you to spend a disproportion- 
ate amount of a 2-year inductee’s time in special schools in training 
when the Government will not get any benefits. 

General FArrELL. 1 gave you a figure in the order of 30 percent as 
the average amount of time that a man spends in training, but the 
maximum would be something in the order of 60 percent, which would 
leave us 40 percent of his time, and in some instances we feel there is a 
return there that is reasonable, because of the fact that from the time 
the man gets on the job he is doing a better job than someone else 
who does not have the aptitude. 
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EVALUATION OF MAN’S POTENTIALITIES AND SKILLS 


Mr. Sikes. Who evaluates the man’s potentiality and decides 
whether he has the skill which permits him to go into technical 
activities or whether he must go to school before he can Zo into 
certain fields? 

General Farre.y. We have aptitude tests which are conducted at 
the reception centers, and they do a very good job in determining 
whether a man has an aptitude to be this or that. That is done, 
generally, under the supervision of The Adjutant General, who has the 
responsibility for determining these aptitudes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true that a man who is selected for what we might 
generally call ‘‘specialist training” is a man who ordinarily already 
has some training in that field? 

General FarrREeLL. Or aptitude; yes, sir. For instance, for radio 
operations, they have a test for a radio operator which is a sort of 
record that is played and the man, we will say, is a “ham” operator, 
and he masters that, but someone else might never have heard such 
an operation, but he may have a good ear for that and there are tests 
which will show that this man will make a good radio operator. A 
man who has a good ear for music can generally pick up radio, whether 
he knows a dot from a dash, and we can put him in what amounts to 
radio training rather than something else. They are rather com- 
prehensive tests that are performed at the procurement stations. 


PERCENTAGE OF INDUCTEES THAT DO NOT GO OVERSEAS 


Mr. Sixes. What percentage of inductees do not go overseas at all? 

General Farre.t. What percentage of the 2-year selective service 
people do not go overseas? I would have to refer that to G-1. | 
can get that answer for you. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Approximately 13 percent of the inductees separated within the last 90 days, 
with 18 or more months of service, had not served outside continental United 
States. These individuals fall within three broad categories, i. e., those destined 
for assignment to AAA units on site positions (defense continental United States), 
those who do not meet required criteria for shipment overseas (physical reasons 
etc.), and those who because of their professional or technical skills acquired in 
civilian life are of more benefit to the Army serving in the continental United 
States (research electronics, etc.). The balance of personnel generally have 
served overseas as follows: 


Percent 
Far East Command ; . of BE ie es 56 
European Command arta Big uke so St 26 
Others (Caribbean, Austria, Alaska, etc.) : , o 


These estimates are based on asmall sample of service records currently received, 
TRAINING AS INCENTIVE FOR REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Do you use the additional-training program as an incen- 
tive for a man to reenlist? 

General Farreu. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have an understanding with him before? 

General FArrEuu. Yes, sir. Some men will sign what amounts to 
a waiver for retention in service. 

Mr. Forp. If he is signed up for a particular school, you, in turn, 
expect him to reenlist for an extended period of time? 
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Colonel Sprageins. There is a regulation out—coming back a little 
on this—which prescribed that high-school graduates can enlist for 
3 or 4 or 5 or 6 years with the guaranty of going to certain programs. 
That is an inducement to get a certain qualified man into the service, 
by offering the course as an inducement. Then, there is another pro- 
gram out or proposal by the Department of the Army Adjutant 
General which is an inducement to people who have been in the service 
to reenlist with the possibility of going to the more advanced-type 
school—and such things as the Engineer combat-construction program, 
which is a highly graded job where the vy might achieve the rating of a 
sergeant or a master sergeant. You can take as an example a man 
who has a lower rating but who has a background in a certain field. 
We can say ‘‘Reenlist and we will send you to this particular course 
and then you can become qualified to get a promotion.”’ Those are 
the two main things. With reference to the specific question as to a 
requirement that the *y sign an extension of service, that is true in many 
of the long courses and that is particularly true in the guided-missile 
field. We get a lot of highly trained people in that field, and we have 
to stabilize them in that. 

Mr. Stxes. Does this apply to the inductee as well as to the regular 
personnel? 

Colonel Spraaains. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. The man who wants to take longer training may do so 
if he signs what amounts to an extension of his enlistment? 

Colonel Spraae@ins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Once he signs that, he cannot change his mind? 

Colonel SpraGcarns. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp, What happens if he should fail a course that he signed 
up for? 

Colonel Spracerns. He is not held for this extension, sir; He then 
becomes available for whatever his original enlistment was. If he 
does not meet the qualifications, then we do not hold him to that 
because he is not of any further particular use to us in that field. 

General Farrecy. That is not too common because these men”are 
pretty well selected before they are considered for that school, but 
they revert to their former status. 

Mr. Forp. That is a very realistic way to handle it. 

At what stage is a man selected for this specialist training? IsTit 
at the time of his original enlistment, or induction, when he is given 
the screening and aptitude tests, or is he subjected to subsequent | tests 
as his training develops, you might say as his personality develops? 
Also, does he get only one shot at it or does he get recurring oppor- 
tunities? ~~ J 

General Farre.u. Initially, he gets the bulk of it. These tests 
are very good, but they are capable of making mistakes, but there is 
a recurring evaluation. The bulk of it, however, is the initial 
determination, 


LEADERSHIP EVALUATION AND COURSES 


Mr. Srxgs. Some young men, fresh from home or school, have had 
no responsibilities and they will respond to a set of tests one way at 
their initial examination and a different way after they have under- 
gone military training and received discipline to which they were not 
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accustomed ; many of them will develop in ways that may make them 
respond differently to those tests. 

General Farreiy. That is true. 

Mr. Srxes. It seems to me that there should be a subsequent screen- 
ing along the line to determine if leadership potentialities are being 
developed that were overlooked in the first screening. 

General Farretu. That is true of the leadership courses. I thought 
you had in mind the technical courses. The leadership evaluation is 
more conclusive as a man’s training progresses, but the technical apti- 
tude is determined, in general, when he first comes in. The evalua- 
tion test of a dot as opposed to a dash, no degree of training is going 
to change that inherent ability which he has. With reference to the 
leadership courses, you are completely correct about that. 

Mr. Sixes. We have talked a great deal here about the leadership 
course. Tell us how it operates. 

General Farretu. I would like to refer that to Colonel Bogart. 

Colonel Bogart. It is an 8-week course that is conducted at the 
end of 16 weeks of basic training. 

Mr. Stxes. Who selects the personnel and by what criteria are 
they selected? 

Colonel Bogart. The Commandant in the replacement training 
centers or training division will, or a man can volunteer. Until a 
short time ago it was on a purely voluntary basis. However, we 
were not getting enough candidates, so we put it on a combination 
of volunteer and selection basis for each replacement training center 
and training division. 

Mr. Sikes. What percentage of inductees get this course? 

Colonel Bocarr. It amounts to between 8 and 10 percent of the 
in-put into the training units. 

Mr. Sixes. What happens to him after he goes into the training 
center? Does he have to sign up for an extension of enlistment? 

Colonel Bocarr. No, sir; not for the leadership course. 

Mr. Sikes. What happens to him during that 8 weeks? 

Colonel Bocarr. He is put through a rather intensive course, 
learning how to look after a squad and to assume responsibility and 
he goes through a lot of practical field problems which he may be 
called upon later to carry out. 

Mr. Sikes. Does he stand an examination at the end of it? 

Colonel Bocarr. Not exactly, sir, but he is kept under very close 
surveillance during the period and he is weeded out if he shows lack of 
proper qualifications for leadership. 

Mr. Srxes. During the period of the course and not at the end of it? 

Colonel Bocarr. All through the period. 

Mr. Srxes. What percentage of them complete the course? 

Colonel Bocarr. I am not sure as to the percentage on the leader- 
ship course. I think it is in the neighborhood of 10 percent that do 
not make the grade. 

Mr. Srxes. It is a rather rigorous course, is it not? 

General FARRELL. It is a rigorous course. 

Mr. Stxes. After he has finished the 8 weeks, then what? 

Colonel Bocarr. Then he goes on to his assignment overseas, if 
that is where he is slated for, or to a unit in the United States. In 
most instances he goes overseas. 
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Mr. Sixes. Does he have anything to show for having been through 
this training? Does that help him to get a noncom stripe? 

Colonel Bocart. No, sir, he does not get anything, but it shows on 
his record that he has completed the leadership training. We are 
critically short of noncoms all the time and when a commander gets 
these men, they immediately come unde r close surveillance and prob- 
ably at a very early date will be selected for a leadership job, if not 
immediately. Of course, in the technical services, he might get a job 
earlier, but up in the combat area he will be further leavened, so to speak, 
and kept under surveillance for he must also have some combat experi- 
ence before he gets an opportunity for a noncommissioned rating. 

General Farre.u. He is very definitely tagged. It is not a matter 
of him coming in and showing his battery commander, ‘He re, lama 
leader,” but his record shows he has completed the leadership course 
and the commanders are on the lookout for those people. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. S1txus. What about the officer candidate school program? Does 
that come under your jurisdiction? 

General FarrELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. How does it operate? You are cutting it down, are you 
not? 

Colonel Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What percentage of men have an opportunity to attend 
the officer « candidate school and how are they selected? 

Colonel Bogart. The number depends upon officer requirements 
All candidates must volunteer. Volunteers are screened by the 
local commander who refers applications to a board of officers which 
further screens all applicants. 

Mr. Sikes. How much longer does he have to stay in the service 
if he signs up? 

Colonel Bocarr. He has to do 18 months after he completes OCS. 

Mr. Sixes. How long is the OCS course now? 

Colonel Bocarr. About 5 months (22 weeks). 

Mr. Forp. These are boys who are coming from the ranks? 

Colonel Bocarr. Yes, sir, from the ranks. The basic training 
man is eligible as are all enlisted men in the whole Army as a matter 
of fact. 

Mr. Sikes. At what stage may a man be selected for OCS alter 
his induction? 

Colonel Bogart. He may volunteer at any time and he is eligible 
at any time after he finishes his 16 weeks of basic training. 

Mr. Sixes. After he is eligible for OCS, who selects him? 

Colonel Bocarr. A board in each locality or in each training 
division or Army area. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is the selection made from volunteers or from screening 
the men to determine who possesses the potentialities for leadership? 

Colonel Boaarr. It isa combination of both. They must volunteer 
then they are screened, first by the local commander who may recom- 
mend, based upon his observation and know ledge of the man, and 
then by a board of officers who will pass on whether he is suitably 
qualified. It is also based upon quotas in each Army area. Each 
Army area is given so many for a quota, and next year, fiscal year 
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1954, the overall quota provides for a total of 4,000 OCS graduates 
Army-wide. We started out with 16,000 this year, but we had to 
take up the slack and will end up with aroung 10,000 for fiscal year 
1953. It is in the OCS program that we take up the slack in our 
officer procurement program. The ROTC program of course is firm, 
and long range, and does not permit such flexibility. 

Mr. Srxes. How large will the officer candidate school program be 
this year? 

Colonel Bocarr. In fiscal year 1954 4,000 will complete it, sir, and 
the attrition rate there is about 40 percent. 

Mr. Forp. What happened in this figure that caused a reduction 
from 16,000 to 10,000? 

Colonel Bocart. Well, it was a combination of things, sir. One 
thing was that a lot of Reserve officers who were given an opportunity 
to go out—and we are getting into G—1 areas now—but I can give 
some of the general reasons. Reserve officers on active duty were 
given the opportunity to be released and the Department of Army 
estimated a larger number going than actually did. I believe, also, 
there were more ROTC officers that came in to the Army than was 
estimated at the beginning of the year although I am not sure about 
that part of it. 

General Farre.ui. It was a combination of things; that is correct. 
It involved the Reserve officers and we also had a small cut in the 
size of the officer corps and we did not need as many. We were 
overprogramed slightly. 

Colonel Bogart. I might mention also about the leadership course 
again at this point. It is intended during 1954 to go back to the 
system we had before and have the OCS candidate to take the leader- 
ship course as a prerequisite and that will give us another chance to 
look at the man to see that he is suitable material before sending him 
to school. During the early 1953 program this was the case but the 
prerequisite was eliminated in order to meet the increased program 
requirements. With the reduced program in 1954 we are considering 
putting the leadership course back in again as a prerequisite. 

Mr. Sixzs. It appears to me that there is less and less opportunity 
for an enlisted man to rise from the ranks to a commissioned status; 
is that right? 

General Farrexu. It is less than it was 2 years ago, yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxas. I think that is an unwise procedure and I am disap- 
pointed in this program. I think in this present age when men are 
better educated, that there should be a greater opportunity for men to 
rise from the ranks and for Sea to be rewarded. 

General Farre.y. Well, sir; it is a matter—we have the strength 
now and as a matter of fact our strength is progressively declining a 
little bit and we are confronted with the question of whether we 
eliminate officers from the top on down or take them from the bottom. 
What we would like to do is to keep a flow from the bottom and not 
turn them off altogether and not turn loose a lot of highly qualified 
officers who have had a considerable amount of service. That is a 
dilemma, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a demand that is greater than the quota 
you have? 

' General Farretu. Yes, sir; more people want to go than we can 
take in, and a lot of people volunteer who are not qualified and not 
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the people we want, but there are a lot of good men who do not get to 
vo to OCS because we do not have the spaces into which to put them. 

Mr. Sikes, there is not a complete cutoff of the flow, and we are 
still having some come in from the bottom in order to maintain an 
even flow, but, again, there is a question of whether we turn loose 
people in the intermediate grades and in the higher grades to build up 
from the bottom; or do we reverse the process? We have to hit a 
balance between the two extremes. 

Mr. Forp. You get caught in this dilemma where you have 22,000 
ROTC coming out of these schools under a 3- or 4-year program. 

General Farreu. Yes, sir. However, the number of ROTC grad- 
iates during a 3- or 4-year program wil approximate 13,000. 

Mr. Forp. And you cannot stop them or you would get criticised 
for not putting them on active duty immediately. 

General FarreLut. There are many facets to this problem. Of 
course, the ROTC program is something that started a long time ago; 
and there is a 4-year lag, and we have to pick up the people who started 
ROTC 4 years ago when we did not have anything like the proposition 
we have now, so far as personnel requirements are concerned. That, 
however, is a G-1 matter, and we are very glad to give you our expe- 
rience on it; but we do not have anything to say about the exact 
number. 

ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have any voice in the question of personnel 

homesteading at Zone-of-Interior posts? 
Discussion off the record.) 

General Farrevu. No, sir; we do not have anything to say about 
that in the training business. 

General HonngEN. That is a G—1 problem. 

General Farreii. We state that our requirements are numerically 
somuch. As to whether he goes or whether he does not go we do not 
have anything to say about it. 

Mr. Srtxes. Will you, General Honnen, ask G—1 to provide me with 
an answer to that question, so that I may know what their policies are, 
and what percentage of men are not given overseas service under 
present conditions. 

General HonnEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxus. And for what reason they might not receive overseas 
service. There isa general feeling in the service that every man should 
carry his part of the load, and there has been criticism from time to 
time that some people are able to avoid overseas service by one means 
or another and sometimes without proper justification. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

The Army is constantly studying the problem of assigning personnel overseas 
who have been assigned in CON US for a long period of time. 

Department of the Army announced policy provides that personnel eligible 
for foreign service be reported monthly by military occupational specialty. 
From this report, personnel are selected by MOS to meet oversea requirements. 
Major United States commands have been directed to ship personnel overseas 
in the following priority: 

1. Personnel without oversea service. 
2. Personnel who have served overseas to be shipped overseas in accordance 
with the amount of service since his last assignment overseas. 
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Certain personnel, because of specialist skills, remain in the United States 
until their skill can be utilized in an oversea area. The major programs in whicl 
these skills are utilized are: 

1. Guided missile program. 
2. Armed Forces special weapons. 

There are two additional categories of personnel who may not see oversea 
service during their period of obligated active duty. One is that group of indivi- 
duals who by reason of their civilian training and background are classified or 
induction as scientific and professional personnel and who are assigned to scientific 
and/or professional positions in research and development activities. Becaus 
these activities exist only within the United States and not in oversea areas, these 
individuals are not normally sent overseas. Where a requirement can be found 
overseas for these personnel, however, they are sent to fill it. 

The second category involved is those individuals who are assigned to stabilized 
positions within the CONUS. These positions are kept to a minimum and ar 
considered stabilized only when in the interest of economy it appears that ar 
excessive degree of personnel turnover cannot be accepted. Examples of suc! 
positions are: 

(a) Duty with civilian components (ROTC, NG, ORC). 

b) Testing agencies connected with research and development. 

c) Instructor positions in service schools, ete. 
Length of stabilized period for enlisted personnel averages approximately 1 
year. This period of service, coupled with necessary training time, makes it 
impossible to add a period of oversea service and still remain within the 2-year 
period of service performed by the bulk of the Army personnel. 


ROK TRAINING 


Mr. Sikes. How does the training which we give to our own people 
compare with the training program which has been developed for the 
ROK Army? 

General FarreLi_. We are shooting for the same level that we have, 
so far as the ROK’s are concerned. They have the 16-weeks basic 
training period, and they have a quite good school system, which is 
patterned after ours. It is not as extensive, however. 

Mr. Stxes. Do we use our own personnel for ROK instruction? 

General Farrevyi. Not altogether. They are in the position now 
where they have developed a lot of good, trained people of their own 
We are still in a supervisory capacity at the schools, but we were 
able, by a laying-on-of-hands process, to delegate certain instructors 
as we went along. 

Mr. Sixes. How long has the ROK training program been in opera- 
tion? Iam referring to the present type of training program. 

General FaArretu. We were able to set this up in pretty much its 
present form not long ago. If I may digress just for a minute, we 
had started with the 10-day training cycle when the war started, and 
we were able to increase that progressively as the war continued. 
We went to 16 weeks in the fall of 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. Do they have specialist training programs, too? 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir; though they are not quite as extensive 
as ours. They do not have the guided missiles and things like that, 
but they have the motor-mechanic’s course, the clerk’s course, and 
they have courses which are within the capabilities that they can 
absorb. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe that has been one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the American Army’s training program, particularly 
when you consider the background of those people and how they have 
been dominated by other races for centuries. 

General Farrevu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. And how they have entered this war without any 
reputation for ability to stand and fight. But now, after training 
they are carrying their part of the load in the fighting. 

Actually they are carrying a verv big vart of the load in the fighting, 
and they are doing it in a way that everybody can be proud of. | 
think that is a very significant achievement. 

General Farretu. We have a lot of Koreans in our service schools 
in this country, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. | know that. 

General FarreLL. We have them at Benning, at Sill, and we have 
them at Leavenworth. They do surprisingly well. They go back, then.’ 

That has been one of the big contributions to their school system, 
to let us train them over here, rather than to try to do it on the ground. 
We train the instructors over here. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANSLATION OF MANUALS INTO KOREAN 


General Farretut. We have done a lot of work in the translating 
of the manuals into Korean, for example. We have had that done in 
Korea, generally. They have quite a good setup trainingwise in 
Korea. We would like to see that made even better. We would 
like to see many things accomplished, but there are difficulties in the 
way of doing that. 

Mr. Forp. With reference to those you bring over here from Korea, 
are they commissioned officers or enlisted personnel? 

General Farrevy. Both. They are mostly officers. 


COLLEGE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes. Now, tell me something about your college-training 
program. What courses are you offering this year? Do you train 
any lawyers? 

General Farre yi. Mr. Herz can give you the details on that. 

Mr. Herz. Yes, sir. We are asking permission to put in 10 people 
to become attorneys. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean that they will receive all of their le 
training; or graduate training or advanced training only? 

Mr. Herz. Well, sir, they have baccalaureate degrees in other 
fields. They have no legal training. They get a law degree. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you not use the ROTC graduates who already 
have professional training? 

Mr. Herz. Well, sir, the story remains as you probably have heard 
it before. There is this need for a leavening of military experience ; 
in other words, to be a lawyer in a military situation is not sufficient. 
We do have some. We do take them. That is a point which is not 
always stressed. We do have the young ROTC attorneys in the JAG 
Corps. We also have some of these reservists who come in. But we 
also need in the corps a leavening of men with mature military judg- 
ment to apply to the legal system. 

Mr. Sixes. How does the number compare with your requests in 
previous years? 

General Farre_t. We were guided by last year’s hearings. 
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Mr. Herz. There were 40 permitted for the Department of Defense 
sir, and our share was 10. 


ARMY PERSONNEL TRAINING IN CIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you, General Farrell, to place in th 
record a listing of the academic courses and scientific courses. I wouk 
like to have the number of men who are taking training leading t: 
degree work or to postgraduate degree work. 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir; we cen get that. 

Mr. Sixes. And the courses they are taking. 

General Farre.y. Yes, sir. You want the number of so many i: 
electronics, So many in business management and so on. We can do 
that 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. I would like to know whether they ar 
undergraduates or graduate students. 

Mr. Herz. Sir, may I ask a question? Did you desire the numbe: 
presently in training or the number we are asking to put in? 

Mr. Stxes. Both. 

Mr. Herz. Both. 

General Farreiu. We can give you both. 

(The information is as follows:) 


j 


Army personnel in training in civilian educational institutions as of June 1953 


LONG COURSES (5 MONTHS OR MORE DURATION) 


Lieu . First | Second 
: . : : Cap- } m 
Course Colonel) tenant | Major tain lieu- lieu- Total 
— tenant | tenant | 


colonel 














Admi trative engineering 2 
Advanced electronics l 
Advanced geodesy 1 | 
A ; 1 2 1 | 
A V gineering 2 2 3 | 
ne 1dministration 17 15 18 2 j 4 
i istration (accounting 2 
( iministration (transpor 1 t 2 1 ] 
Chemistry 2 } 
Cr logy 2 
Chinese language and area 1 | 
( mic ineering l 2 
( ]| engineering l 3 | i 
( l gineering (geodesy 2 | | 
{ neering t l ] 1 | 
( r ations ¢ 3 x 
Comy rship 3 24 12 6 3 48 
I ] l | 
I i ! 2 | 
Educational administrati l l | 
Electrical engineering 1 6 | 
Electror } 4 13 2 | 2 
Electronics engineering l 4 3 | 8 
Engineering physics l l 2 | 
I 1eering mechanics l | 
Englist l 2 | 
I bh language and area 1 4 " | 
I technology . 2 1 | 
} h 1 
ul l 
I 1dministratio 1 1 
edt 1 2 3 2 8 
evelopment l 
itional relations 13 4 ll 
nguage and area 2 3 
J I 1 4 
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Ase personnel in training in civilian educational institutions as of June 1953— 
Continued 
IN Lieu- | Cap First | Second 
Course Colonel) tenant | Major t 2 lieu- lieu otal 
colonel ; tenant | tenant 
th eet a! enema - ee oo i a icine 
uli 1 12 14 27 
ty tics 1 1 2 
il engineering l 4 3 11 
gy l l 
y rraphy ; l 4 
t s1Cs 2 1 7 4 14 
ul ineering < Pe 
‘ inguage and area. . l l 
1! ] administration . - . 4 4 
phy l 1 
q 4 4 
atomic energy 1 l 
electricity 1 l 
1 ience and administration l 
ry l 2 l t 
ind human development 1 l 2 
) ninistration enone suee l l 
‘ lefense engineering 2 f 2 10 
language and area ] ? l 4 
1 l 
l 
gineering 2 2 
i ind traffic management 2 2 
language and area l l 
= . a 5 87 66 126 71 355 
J SHORT COURSES (LESS THAN 5 MONTHS’ DURATION) 
. Lieu- : ist 2d Enlist 
i olo- ( . : 
Cou “— tenant Major t ri eu lieu ] Total 
; colonel ain tenant | ter en 
— l 
l 
wy and economics l 
l 
] 
l 
l 
cal engineering l 
. ‘ l l 
1 warfare 1 ) 5 l l 13 
1 l 
I ; 6 S 2 , 1 22 
PART-TIME COURSES 
; Brigadier . Lieutenant en First Enlisted 
Course general | Colonel alone Major | Captain | jeutenant a Total 
l l 
e-Cantonese l l 
l l 2 ] 2 2 9 
l 1 2 
l 1 
l l 
irgical en | 
) 1 | ' 
é 4 | 6 
( i | 
h l ‘| 
| 
tal l 2 1 4 3 4 10 | 28 
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Army personnel in training in civil industrial institutions as of June 1953 


LONG COURSES (5 MONTHS OR MORE DURATION) 


Lieuten- 





. = : . ist lieu 2d lieu- ; 
Course Colone ant lo- Major Cap I ot 
, ‘ aal ” yptain | ‘tenant tenant I 
Commercial wire cor ul i 
t 9 9 
1 
] l 
1 
l 
] 
‘ 1] 
l 
ss } 5 


N ost 
SHORT COURSES (LESS THAN 5 MONTHS’ DURATION 
. Lieu- Cap- First En- 
Colo m 
( rse tenant | Majors tains lieu- listed Tota 
nels i all 
colonels tenants! men 
Installat peratio e of West 
rn Elect et | 6 
tal 6 
| 
Arm / pe onne in train mg in civil trade S¢ hools as of J une 1953 
LONG COURSES (6 MONTHS OR MORE DURATION 
Chief war Enlisted . 
Course ‘ 
” rant officers men Potal 
Ad ced techn 2 
Pelevi traini 8 
rotal 2 s 


Continued training of Army personnel in civil educational institulions, from fisc 
year 1958 into fiscal year 19454 


LONG COURSES (5 MONTHS OR MORE DURATION 


Lieu 








Colo- | tenant Ma- Cap- oe ad mm 
Course eke oaks jors totem lieu- lieu- Total 
aa tenants/tenants 
nel 
4 inced electronic I 
tive engineeri l 2 $ 
administratio 7 S 7 I 2 
1iministrati rccou 1g 2 
viministratic ansportat l 6 2 l 
7 1 
( cal engineering l 2 
Cc gineering l 3 
Civil engineering (geodesy 2 2 
( | engineering (structural dynamics l l 1 s 
Communications engineerir 2 8 I 
Comptrollership 3 24 12 6 3 is 
Economics l 1 2 
Educational administration 1 1 2 
Electrical engineering 5 
Electronics 2 4 il 2 9 
Electronics engineering 2 3 |.. 
Engineering physics 2 2 
Food technology 2 l 
Germar l 
Governmental] administration l 


11 at no cost 
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, ontinued training of Army personnel in civil educational institutions, from fiscal 
year 1953 into fiscal year 1954—Continued 
LONG COURSES (5 MONTHS OR MORE DURATION) 
Lieu- > 
. Colo- | tenant Ma- Cap- ist 2d 
Course lieu- lieu lotal 
nels colo- jors tains P : 
nels tenants | tenants 
juided missiles 3 1 4 
Human development l l 
rnational relations 8 2 7 17 
ilism l 4 5 
7 ll 1S 
inical engineering 3 3 3 ) 
leteorology l l 
lilitary geography l 1 2 
iclear physics l 1 5 4 11 
etroleum engineering 2 2 
nel administration 2 2 
losophy a“ l 
es (electricity l i 
hology l 1 2 
Psychology and human development l I 2 
Radiological defense engineering 2 6 2 10 
tics l l 
extile engineering 2 2 
Total 4 59 41 83 58 245 
SHORT COURSES (LESS THAN 5 MONTHS DURATION) 
Course Colonel aoe Major | Captain’ | 18tlieu- | 2d lieu- | Enlisted | moeqy 
= , = — — tenant | tenant men ; 
colonel 
Hindustani l 1 
panish l | l 
, | 
Total 2 2 
i 
PART-TIME COURSES 
Briga- Lieu- Cap First En- 
Courses dier (Colonel) tenant | Major » lieu- listed rotal 
7 tain 
general colonel tenant men 
Arat 1 l 
Cantonese l l 2 
I et l l 2 
reek ] l 2 
Hungarian l ] 
I in language l l 
Croatian l I 
Total 2 4 3 l lt 
LONG COURSES (5 MONTHS OR MORE DURATION 
Colo- Lieu. iii. First | Second 
Course oad aia, Major taft lieu- lieu- otal 
- _ tenant | tenant 
nel 
Commercial wire communications 2 2 1 
1 Helicopter l l 
1s Industrial training 1] 1] 2 
Inland water i} l 
Railway engineering 1] 1 
Railway operations 1 l 
Supply and procurement l ] 
I ninal operations l l 
raflic management 3 $ 
Water terminal operations 2 2 
Total... 8 5 4 17 
No cost 
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Continued training of Army personnel in civil trade schools from fiscal year 1953 in 


L 














fiscal year 1954 


ONG COURSES MONTHS OR 


MORE 


Cl 


f war 


rant officers 





DURATION) 


Enlisted 
men 


Ne w ty aining scheduled for fise al year 19454 in civil « d icational institutions 
LONG COURSES (5 MONTHS OR MORE DURATION) 
Cok Lieu ; First 
( I — tenant Major ‘on lieu Tot 
colonel F tenant 
Bu at lk 13 7 2 
Cr tr 2 
Ct t i ar tud 1 1 
Co I and advat ment 2 17 9 4 2 
Du 2 1 3 2 
Ed l 3 
Ek ) Ink 1 l 5 3 
Er D l 1 3 2 
Er r : 3 3 11 10 
Food t logy l 
French language 1 
G inguage l 
G nment and public ad strat 1 1 1 
Guid s 1 1 2 l 
Hindi language l 1 
International relatio if 3 Ss 
Japanese (integrate 4 Stu 2 3 
INN: cttnetnintncipankien ] 5 
Law 5 5 
Meterolog 2 
Near East (integr i area 2 1 3 2 
Ord management, police science, and adminis 
tr 2 1 
nnel administration 4 1 1 
l 5 2 4 
hology and human deve ent 3 4 1 
Ru tegrated area studic 2 5 3 
Spanish language l 
Statistics 1 
rraffic management and engineering 2 
Ukranian language 3 4 6 4 
Total 7 12 64 52 189 i 48 2 
Students to enter into scheduled training for fiscal year 1954 have not yet been nominated. It is therefor 
not practicable to pr ie information as to the exact ranks the students will possess. The figures indicat 
howe titute the best available estimate of the ranks of the students who will be selected 


] 
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training scheduled for fiscal year 1954 in civil educational institutions—Con 


SHORT COURSES (LESS THAN 5 MONTHS’ DURATION 





Lieu First 
. : : ( ) ( 
Course Colonel tenant | Major iy Her I n rota 
} i ‘ listed 
cok te 
t erpreta 1 4 l 10 
! ] l 3 
eration i i ) 
stration 2 l 1 
r 1 ' 
l 
tro ership and adv anced man 
nt 3 t i) 3 2 24 
ynal administration 1 1 9 1 
. l l l l ' 
tior 2 4 t > 14 
eril 9 IS 24 s 34 5 2 
102 l l , 
t and put lr i 
2 4 ( 2 ‘ 
I ] 1 4 l 
le seminar ] 2 ] 4 
nee management and police 
iministratior 2 F, 6 9 9 17 
2 9 f 
tructor 1 { 10 
gical warfare 14 27 ot 12 ll 
and human develop 
l l 
S 1 2 ; 
inagement and engine 1 & 2 33 14 13 13 
inguages 12 34 + 17 17 12 
Wi cconas 1 50 1 130 178 1 90 65 31 30 4 


its to enter into scheduled training for fiscal year 1954 have not yet been nominated. It 
I 


t 
et 
practicable to provide information as to the exact ranks the students will possess 
ed, however, constitute the best available estimate of the ranks of tl 


is, there- 


figy 


students who will be sek 


Neu training scheduled for fiscal year 1954 in civil industrial institutions 


LONG COURSE (5 MONTHS OR MORE DURATION 





. Colo Cap- | ist lieu-| 2d lieu- En- 
Irse Major - Lot 
Cot nel [aj tain tenant | tenant liste 
cs and communications 7 7 4 
otal 7 7 + 
SHORT COURSES (LESS THAN 5 MONTHS’ DURATION 
‘ Lieu- 
. Colo- Cat Ist lieu i lieu- En 
Cor nant | N ) ' t ta 
Arse nel u : ant | Lajor tain tenant | tenant listed : 
cotone 
terpillar tractor maintenance and 
pair 20 35 25 100 ISO 
Electronies and communications 24 30 4 
led missiles 2 2 
Liquid oxygen plant operation and 
1intenance 3 42 4 
rournadozer maintenance and op- 
tions 3 2 45 A) 
Total 122 1 §2 60 187 331 
Students to enter into scheduled training for fiscal year 1954 have not yet been nominated. It is, there 
f 


not practicable to provide information as to the exact ranks the students will possess. The figures 
cated, however, constitute the best available estimate of the ranks of the students who will be selected 
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New training scheduled for fiscal year 1954 in civil trade schools 


SHORT COURSES (LESS THAN 5 MONTHS’ DURATION) 





Lieuten- ist 2d 
Course Colonel ant Major Captain lieuten- | lieuten-| Total 

colonel ant ant 
Baking 2 2 
Laur production a inageme l 1 2 ‘ 
Pol ph operatior 1 l 2 . 4 
I al 2 12 16 s 10 
1 Students to enter into scheduled training for fiscal year 1954 have not yet been nominated. It is, there 
fore, n racticable to provide information as to the exact ranks the students will possess. The figures 
indicated, however, constitute the best availabie estimate of the ranks of the students who will be selected 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Farrety. Most of them are in the junior grades. | 
would want to check this, but I think lieutenant colonel would be 
the top, very definitely. 


TRAVEL OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Sixes. I find it difficult to understand a requirement for $10 
million for travel of students. 

Is that travel in line with previous years’ experience? 

General Farre.v. It is a little bit more, though not very much 
more. We have that broken down, to show you how we did that and 
how we compute that. Will you go into that? 

Mr. Stxes. Put that in the record, please. Give me a full descrip- 
tion. 

General Farrevu. As to how we compute the cost? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The information requested appears on pp. 948 and 949.) 


FOOD-SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Sikes. How does it happen that in the food-service schools in 
fiscal year 1952 you enrolled 37,000, and now you are down to 17,000? 

General Farrevy. We have trained a lot of competent cooks and 
food supervisors, and we do not need so many. Strangely enough, 
the turnover in those people is not so high as it is among the highly 
qualified people. That is not too strange, either. We have a very 
high percentage of men who like that business. I think it just comes 
out to the fact that they do not turn over as fast as the more highly 
qualified personnel. 

Does that answer your question there, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, that answers the question. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. I think that is all. 


Unirep States Miurrary Acapemy 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the chart infor 
mation on page 167 of the justifications, for subproject 1210, for the 
United States Military Academy. 

Genera! Farre tu. Yes, sir. 

The information follows:) 
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Operation of schools and replacement training centers—J ustification of funds 
requested 


Actual Revised esti- | Revised esti 
fiscal year mate fiscal mate fiscal 
1952 year 1953 year 1954 
U. 8. MILITARY ACADEMY 
Personal services (01) - - $1, 580, 380 $1, 680, 000 $1, 647, 761 
Military personnel (number 1. 295 1, 265 1.012 
Civilian personnel ‘ 

Number of permanent positions 466 475 166 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 7 Y 10 
Average number of all employees 437 469 460 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I notice there is a rather marked decrease in the number 
of both the military and civilian employees; how do you account for 
that? 

General Farre i. At the Military Academy? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Farre tu. We just had to put them through the wringer so 
far as military personnel is concerned. There is not too much of a 
difference between the civilian personnel figures, you will notice. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

General Farrett. We just cut down the size of the outfit up 
there, the 1802d Special Regiment. We are ordering troops in in 
the summertime to do their summer training. We went through 
the wringer on that. We put the Military Academy through the 
wringer. We thought they had too many, so we cut it down. 


REVISIONS IN ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Was there any difference as between the January 
budget and this budget? 

General Farretu. Have you got that for the Military Academy? 
I think there is very little. I do not think it varied much. 

General Honnen. There was very little. 

Colonel Youna. There was a slight decrease. It was a slight 
decrease of $30,000. 

General Farrewu. I was going to say it was about $20,000. 

General Honnen. Give the overall figure, please. 

Colonel Youne. $2,181,000 in the January 9 budget. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for that? 

Colonel Bogart. Most of it was because of a reduction of civilian 
employees. 

General Farre.u. We cut the figure from 475 to 466, or something 
on that order. Ten civilian spaces, of course, adds up to a sizable 
piece of money. 

Colonel Youna. At that time we had better obligation experience 
to go on than we had at the time when the January 9 budget was 
prepared. 
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REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Forp. Turning to the next subproject, ‘Replacement training 
centers and training divisions,” on page 168, what was the January ‘ 
figure for that? 

General Farretit. Do you have that, Colonel Young? 

Colonel Youna. Yes, sir. 

General Farrevu. I do not have that broken down in my book 
but we have it here. 

Colonel Younc. The January 9 figure for that was $6,441,500. 

Mr. Forp. What is th explanation for the difference? 

General Farretu. A smaller-sized Army. We have closed 3 train- 
ing divisions, in prospect, and have consolidated 7 RTC’s. Wi 
simply swept down the base by that amount. 

Mr. Forp. I gather from the explanation given on page 168 that 
fiscal year 1954, being a year when you can have a smoother operation, 
means you can handle your training program and replacement centers 
more easily. 

General Farrevu. It will not make much of a difference in th: 
replacement training centers. There will be a difference in the 
schools. We will have a little more continuity so far as the instructors 
are concerned, and we will have more people available to go to the 
schools, instead of having to send the whole lock, stock, and barrel out 
to fill up an outfit. 

Mr. Forp. I gather that the large load in fiscal year 1953 caused an 
overflow of 104,290 in your General Reserve training units. 

General Farre uu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I gather that was not the best way you wanted to do the 
job. 

General Farretu. No, sir; we do not like to do that. That puts 
General Reserve units out of business so far as their availability for 
instant use is concerned, or for short notice use. 

Mr. Forp. The way you will do it in fiscal 1954 is more desirable? 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you run into the same problem in fiscal year 1955 
that you had in fiscal year 1953? 

General Farre.yi. On a more aggravated scale. We will be in bad 
shape again in 1955. 

Colonel Bocarr. There is the very same problem for 1955. We 
are working on it now. 

General Farretu. I think it is about 100,000 in the General Reserve. 

Colonel Boaarr. The load will be between 30,000 and 50,000. 

General Farre ty. That is not as many, but what you say there 
is incontestable. We called attention to that to the point where 
everybody will not listen to us much any more. 

Training in the General Reserve is extremely undesirable. The 
training is not as good, but the principal thing is what it does to the 
General Reserve. It makes them a training outfit. If they had to go 
they would have a lot of recruits they could not use. As a matter of 
fact, by law they could not take along a lot of their people, if they 
got a notice to go in a hurry. 
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PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the substantial decrease in your 
ilitary personnel as shown on page 169 of the justifications? 
General Farretu. That is the closing out of these training installa- 
ons which we have mentioned. We are closing out certain training 
istallations. 

CLOSING OF STATIONS 


\fr. Forp. On page 170 of the justifications you have Indiantown 
tap listed as a location. The understanding of the committee is that 


hs to be closed. 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir; it will be closed. You see, the capacity 
o be inactivated is in the last column there. We pick up the people, 
vhich are the product of it, as soon as it is inactivated. 
for instance, Indiantown Gap will be closed, but not until October. 
We have to fund for that for the first 4 months of the year. In other 
words, we show the whole total, and then subtract the capacity of the 


division to be inactivated. You will see the last column there, sir. 


Mr. Forp. I see. 

Colonel Bogart. Indiantown Gap and others in that capacity are 
shown. Some are October 1, September 1, and some January. 

General Farreuy. Those divisions are not inactivated so they will 
be inactivated on a phase-out basis. We stop sending people, so they 
finally crank out the last load and are at cadre size only, and we 
absorb the cadre some place else. 

Mr. Forp. What others in this list will be inactivated? 

General Farre.yt. Camp Roberts will be inactivated, according to 
the current plans. The decision on Breckinridge is still pending. 
We think that will go, too. 

Mr. Forp. There are two, definitely, and potentially a third? 

General Farre.u. If it is not Breckinridge it will be another one. 

\ir. Forp. At least three out of this list here will be inactivated? 

General FarreLv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should insert in the record the chart on 
page 169, and the charts on pages 170 and 171 of the justifications, 
f there is no objection for security reasons. 

Colonel Bocart. There is none because the chart does not indicate 
the ones which are to be closed. ‘Those numbers are a little bit 
different, in order to conceal identities. 

General Farreuu. I think we can do that. If we were to check off 
there the outfit at Roberts and the outfit at Indiantown Gap it would 
be the wrong thing to do. With the total affected by three being 
closed, I do not see any reason why we cannot put those in the record. 

The information follows: ) 











Operation of schools and replacement training centers 


Replacemen 

Personal services (01 
Military personnel (number 
( lian personnel 


Full-time equivalent of all othe 


Average number of all employees 


REPLACEMENT 


Training div 
9th Infantry 
id Armored 
st Airborne 
Infantry 
&th Infantry 
ith Armored 
10th Infantry 
6th Armored 
6th Infantry 
7th Armored 
Less capacity 


Isions 





to be activitated 
Total training d 
nt training centers 
A ntiaircraft 

Field artillery 

Chemical 

Engineer 

Ordnance 

Qu 
2 


sions 





termaster 
Signal 
Do 
lransportation 
Military Police 
WAC 
Hawaiian Infantry 
Puerto Rico 
Less capacity to be inactivated 


Total, replacement 
centers 


training 


Subtotal, 1200, “‘Training ac- 
tivity” 
General Reserve units 
Other budget program 
P-1606 


Medical 


lotal, training program 


Number of permanent positions 


rRAINING 


922 


Actual fiseal 


year 1952 


t training centers and training divisions 


65, 34: 


1,177 
positions 


703 


Capacity 


Location fiscal 

year 

1952 
Fort Dix 14, 400 
Fort Knox 17, 400 
Camp Breckinridge 16, 300 
Indiantown Gap 10, 000 
Fort Jackson 13, 600 
Camp Chaffee 12, 100 
Fort Riley 11,000 
Fort Leonard Wood 14, 100 
Fort Ord “ 11, 400 
Camp Roberts 13, 700 
134, 000 
Fort Bliss 10, 640 
Fort Sill 2, 860 
Camp McClellan 775 
Fort Belvoir 4, 100 
A berdeen 6, 700 
Fort Lee 4, 300 


Camp Gordon 
San Luis Obispo 


7. 200 





Fort Eustis 3, 725 
Camp Gordon 2, 000 
Fort Lee 2, 000 
Hawaii 1, 760 
Puerto Rico 3, 800 

51, 810 





193, 560 


376 


CENTERS AND TRAINING 


‘anacity 


190, 310 


246, 060 


Revised esti- 
mate fiscal 
year 1953 


Justification of funds requeste 


Revised est 
mate fiscal 
year 1954 


$4, 146, 000 $3, 208, 27 
59, 327 37,76 
1, 331 1, 04 
0 
, 288 v 
DIVISIONS 


fiscal 
year 


1953 


Jan 











Fiscal year 1954 


1 June 3 


14, 400 14, 400 14, 40) 
17, 400 17, 400 17, 40) 
19, 300 19, 300 19, 30 
12,000 | 12,000 12, 00 
13, 600 13, 690 13, 60) 
12,400 | 12,400 12, 401 
11, 000 11, 000 11, 0 
14, 100 14, 100 14, 10 
10, 400 10, 400 10, 40) 
13, 700 | 13, 700 13, 70 
| —35, 800 —35, 80) 
138,300 | 102, 500 102, 50 
10, 640 10, 640 10, 64 
2. 860 2, 860 2, 80 
775 | 775 77 

4, 100 4,100 4,10 
6, 700 6, 700 6, 700 
4, 800 4, 800 4, 80K 
6, 000 6, 000 6, 001 
3, 150 3, 150 3, 150 
3, 725 | 3, 725 3, 725 
2, 000 2, 000 2 OO 
2, 000 2, 000 2, OO 
1, 760 1, 760 1, 7H 
3, 500 3, 500 3, 50 
—25, 010 —25, O1 

§2, 010 27, 000 27, OO 


48, 000 


7, 750 5, 


135, 


129, 500 


0 { 
500 5, 500 
000 135, 001 











Nestlé 


i ¢ 
fisca 
1954 





00 
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OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Turning to the item, “Operation of schools,” we will 
include the tabular data on pages 177 to 183 of the justifications. 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir. 

The information is as follows:) 


Operation of schools and replacement training centers—Justification of funds 


reque sted 


[Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954] 





Detail of requirements 
Civilians Personal Total r 
| | ee ervic a Other Beene tap 
| Mili- | a eairements 
} tary Posi- A ver- 
| |} tions Age 
- — | | esa 
| | 
Army War College 80 69 67 $248, 570 $76, 430 $325, 000 
Command and General Staff College 289 250 246 848. 700 39, 300 888, 000 
ombat arms schools | 
Infantry | 4,813 350 320 964, 160 | 25 340 | 1, 219, 500 
Armored 1, 396 221 217 934, 402 165, 508 | 1, 100, 000 
Artillery (w/AA and GM Br) 3, 749 550 532 1,794,968 | 2,397,032 | 4. 192. 000 
Aviation 427 120 103 102, 787 206, 213 | 699, 000 
Army General School 172 100 06 100, 672 56, 828 | 57, 500 
Administrative services | 
Finance Corps 235 70 68 225, 000 15, 000 240, 000 
The Adjutant General 143 114 110 85. 000 14, 000 399, 000 
tant Chief of Staff, G-2 (CIC) 147 85 sv) 298, 800 31, 950 330. THO 
Judge Advocate General 34 25 24 78, 800 6, 200 85, 000 
Provost Marshal General (school and 
center 233 134 128 420, 992 82. OOS 503, 000 
Chaplain Corps (school and board 34 17 17 58, OOO 17, 000 75, 000 
Language schools 
ArT Language School 295 5K 170 2, 116, 410 49, 5 2, 166, 000 
Miscellaneous Language 0 33 0) 73, 000 160, 000 233, 001 
echnical services 
i] Corps 4, 679 1, 559 1. 506 5 716, 776 O48, 294 6. 665. 000 
Chemical Corps 123 142 134 485, 884 69, 116 000 
Ordnance Corps 2, O89 697 636 2, 673, 108 1, 176, 892 5, R50, OOO 
(Juartermaster Corps 917 240 228 845, 106 39, RO4 RRS. OOK 
Corps of Engineers 1, 852 325 315 1, 194, 480 355, 323 1, 549, 803 
rransportation Corps 467 211 204 725, 220 143, 580 868, 800 
er schools 
U. 8. Military Academy Prep 39 60 56 241, 584 28, 416 270, OOK 
Local schools 
Army areas 1,775 166 152 76, 210 182, 550 758, 760 
Overseas commands 1, 844 827 769 1, 093, O18 4, 112 1, 397, 130 
rotal, fiscal year 1954 require 
ments * 26, 132 6, 865 6, 5OR 22. 701 7 6, 910. 506 29, 612, 243 
Actual, fiscal | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
vear 1952 mate, fisc il mate, fis« al 
¢ year 1953 year 1954 
Personal services (01) - gue $19, 800, 147 $22, 398, 900 $22, 701, 737 
Military personnel (number) 33, 666 32, 864 26, 132 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions i 6, 770 6, 811 6, 865 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 22 l 1 


Average number of al emp oyees . 5, 808 6, 497 6, 508 








924 























Ope atior of schools ¢ j eplacement training centers Justification 
equested—O peration of schools—Continued 
Revised 
Actual 
¢ . estimate, 
1QF hscai year 
- 19453 
Re 
‘ era ‘ } 
Ar ( 150 
( i ( \ 2. 710 
4 Ger m 
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aria year 1953 
Command and General Staff College &, 100 8. 500 
Army General School 28, 000 30, 000 
Infantry School 7,000 7, 500 
Armored School 1, 479 1, 500 
Artillery hool 6, 880 7, 000 
Army Finance School 2, 188 2, 150 
Adjutant General Schoo 6, 066 6, 700 
ge Advocate Genet at 522 550 
t Marshal General Sct l 7, 289 7.500 
ihe ¢ aplain School 563 600 
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Or e Corps 4. 500 4, 500 
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REVISION IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 
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207, 


Revised es 
mate, fise: 
year 195 


4 


Mr. Forp. What was the origial estimate in the January budget 


for this subproject? 
General Farre.i. Do vou have the cost for this? 
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Colonel Youna. I have that figure; ves, sir. The original cost was 
» S838 .500. 

\ir. Forp. What is the explanation for the revision? 

General FARRELL. Well, we have a smaller sized Army. That all 

mes back to the ceneral idea there. We had upped the school 

ota some, but with a smaller Army we had to recede from our re- 
rement, our envisioned requirement, to not quite so many people 
t is not much of a cut, of course. We did not take much of a cut 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation situation? 
General Farreti. Do you have the obligations for this year? The 


cet officer has those. You mean just 1210? 

Mr. Forp. That is right 
Color el Yo NG. | do not have the total obliga LOns | have that 
‘ken out by subproject. I can give you that right down the line 


each one of the subprojects, as listed on page 175 
Mr. Forp. Do you have it for this subproject here? 
General FARRELL. We would have to add that up 
Colonel Youna. This is the total General Farrell gave just a few 
nutes ago. If you will turn to page 175, which is a breakout by 

ft ) 


yproject of the total figure on page 172, I can give you that. 


Mr. Forp. Why do you not insert in the record, along with the 


on page 175, the obligation situation? 


General FARRELL. We could do that 


Colonel Youna. For each one of those; ves, sir 
General FARRELL. We can do that. 


ry 
i 


he information is as follows:) 








J fication of schools and replace ment training centers Justification of 
funds requeste d 
» . ¢ > ead acti | } 
Actual, fiscal | evised eat | Revised esti-} | Throws 
vear 1952 mate, fiseal ate, fiscal | Apr. 30, 1953 
Ion See year 1953 year 1954 bligatior 
= 
ion of school ($27, 239, 386)| ($20, 438,353)! ($29, 612, 243)| 
Command and General Staff College 858, 000 S88, O00 
Army War Colleg 338, 000 325, 000 | 
: * : . i 
Combat arms schools 199, 500 , 568, 000 | 


7 
1, 632, 750 





Administrative service schools 1, 786, 750 

Language schools 1, 677, 000 2, 399, 000 

rechnical service schools 14, 928, 603 14, 373, 603 | 
) Other schools 1 2, 650, 500 2, 425, 890 | 


Includes 1,049,000 deutschemarks 
ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Mr. Forp. It was my understanding that you were increasing the 


Army War College from 100 to 150. 


General Honnen. No, sir; 150 to 200, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was a 50 increase? 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir. 

General FARRELL. 150 to 200. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. Yet on page 175 it shows that the estimate for 


fiscal year 1954 is some $13,000 less. How does that work out? 
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General Farrety. I would have to check that. We have som: 
data on that. 

Colonel Bocart. The operating costs, of course, remain about the 
same. They have a few less civilian personnel, I believe. 

General Farre.u. Actually, there was the manpower survey, sir, 
It is a new school and they had to get started. The estimates | 
think were a little plush, and we scaled them down. That is what it 
amounts to. We have manpower surveys going around and checking 
u” on areas to cut back. A new school like this, I think, was a little 
bi: on the heavy side, and we just cut them bac k. 

Mr. Forp. What was the date the school was started? 

General Farretit. The Army War College came into being after 
the Korean war started. 

General Honnen. In 1951. 

General Farrevy. In 1951. It is a new institution. It used to be 
the Army War College, as you recall, here in Washington, sir. That 
became the National War College. The Army War College is 2 
vears old. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the explanation is the fact that you 
have cut down your overall overhead? 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Even though you have increased your student load? 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir. They had to get started. There was 
a certain amount of expense which is incidental to a new enterprise 
which is not a recurring cost. The old schools have been through 
the wringer to the point where they have more or less leveled offy 
The Army War College was new and just had to do it. 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. There is a substantial increase in your language schools. 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the justification for that? 

General Farretu. The reason for it is we were just not satisfying 
the requirements of the overseas commanders for personnel qualified 
in languages. We were getting continual complaints from General 
Clark and General Ridgeway that they did not have the kinds of 
people they needed as interpreters, liaison men, and so on and so on, 
We simply had to do a little better. It was a decision that was made 
within the Army to up the quotas to take care of an unsatisfactory 
situation. We have simply expanded our quotas overseas; so, we 
have to have more people who are in the business of doing it. 

That is not only for the theater commanders but that is for the 
attaché system, too. We have a lot of people in these MAAG groups 
we did not have before. With the military-aid groups all over the 
world now, we have had to expand our language base. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Does the language school include both enlisted and 
officer personnel? 

General Farreui. Yes, sir; both enlisted and officer personnel. 
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STUDENT INPUT, BY LANGUAGE 


Mr. Forp. I notice you are going to have 24 languages for 2,500 
students. Would there be any reason why we could not have in the 
record the number of students who will be getting each of the individ- 
ial languages? 

General Farrevu. No, sir; I do not see why we cannot give you 
that. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put that in the record? 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir; we can take care of that. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


The following figures represent the estimated fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 
1954 input to the Army Language School, by mangungn 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
vear 1953 year 1954 year 1953 | year 1954 
student student student | stu lent 
input input input input 
banian. | il 23 Norwegian 19 3 
Arabic 38 33 Persian 26 25 
Bulgarian waded 24 26 | Polish 37 39 
Chinese—C antonese -.-- - 8 16 Portuguese 16 26 
hinese—Mandarin. ......... 354 437 Rumanian __- 38 33 
Czechoslovakian _--- ada aa 106 122 Russian (23 week) 200 400 
Danish aitel 15 2 Russian (26 week) 575 | 609 
Freneh 143 78 Serbo-Croatian 53 22 
Crerman ae 98 157 Spanish : R5 110 
Greek ace 12 18 || Swedish ; —_ 22 | 8 
Hungarian ‘ | 31) 47 || Turkish_. , 32 26 
Italian id 28 21 | - - 
ypanese : ial 191 269 Total... " 2, 500 | 2, 839 
Korean e aaa 218 289 


LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Where are those language schools conducted? 

General FarreLu. Monterey. 

Mr. Forp. Are they handled through the Army, too? 

General Farrety. We have one big language school at Montere y 
in California. That is a very fine location. It is an old setup that 
we were able to convert. There was an old cavalry installation there. 
This is the old Presidio of Monterey. It is well adapted to what we 
want to do. We can use some of those old barracks for classrooms 
without too much modification. 

That is where the language training is conducted, at the language 
school in Monterey. We have to do a very small percentage of this 
by contracting, also. There is a very small requirement for very 
unusual languages. 

For instance, “if a man is going to learn Finnish, to go to the attaché 
in Finland, it does not justify the setting up of a course at Monterey. 
We might have to send some man who is going to learn one particular 
language on a contract, let us say, to Syracuse, but the bulk of the 
language training is at Monterey, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you submit, at the same time you submit the 
list I asked for a few minutes ago, some comparison between fiscal 
year 1954 and fiscal year 1953? In other words, show increases in 
ae of languages taught as well as increases in students for each 
anguage. 


31451—53—pt. 1——-59 
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General Farre.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That will give us some basis for comparison betwee: 
fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 

General Farrevu. Yes, sir. There is a considerable increase in 
the number of students for the reasons I mentioned to you, sir. W; 
can put that information in. We will give you a screening on that 
sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 927 


ENROLLMENT IN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in fiscal year 1953 your enrollment is 2,500 
students, and in fiscal year 1954 your enrollment is 2,839. 

General Farretu. In the language schools? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. There is what seems to be a dispropor 
tionate increase in the amount of funds requested, bearing in mind 
the increase in student load. 

General Farreiy. Will you answer that, Mr. Herz? You handl 
the language schools. 

Mr. Herz. Sir, the explanation of that is that the expansion of the 
schools which the general described started very late in the year. We 
have the load to carry in 1954 in addition to the approximately 300 
increase for that part of the 1953 input which came in and is going in 
right now and through June 30, on an accelerated basis. In “the 
language training program particularly, that has to be done in very 
small groups. In fact, 8 students is the maximum we can have in 
any 1 class. So we have to procure the instructors. The instructo: 
ratio at that school is quite expensive for that reason. 

I think that explains why the money goes up rather sharply. 

Mr. Forp. What was the date the school was started? 

Mr. Herz. The school has been in existence since 1946, sir. At 
that time it was just teaching one language, Japanese. Later the, 
added Chinese, and then bit-by-bit, language-by-language, as ou! 
international commitments became greater, the language spread be 
came greater. It had never been as large as it became in 1953, and 
of course in 1954 we hope we have reac hed the level-off point. 

There was a need for this very sharp expansion. I might point out 
to you, sir, that you might be interested in knowing that in 1951, for 
instance, the input was down around 800 students. You can see how 
that school has been expanded. It all ties back to what General 
Farrell commented about the intelligence effort needing to be aug- 
mented. We had been relying upon indigenous personnel, and it was 
not working out too well, and the reports were of serious concern. 

Mr. Forp. You are having an increase of 339 students in fiscal year 
1954 over 1953, and there is an increase of about $600,000 some. 

Mr. Herz. Yes. It is a difficult thing to explain, but here is the 
point, sir: The input of 2,500 came mostly in the last part of the fiscal 
year 1953. Therefore, we employed instructors only late this year 
You can see that. Many of the instructors who are carrying the 
2,500 load in 1953, were only employed for 3 months of the year, or 
will only be employed for 3 months of the year. While that is true, 
they will be on the entire year of fiscal year 1954. That is the explana- 
tion, sir. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation on obligations under the “Army 
anguage schools’? 

Colonel Youne. We have obligated through April 30 $1,306,624. 

Mr. Forp. You have obligated more or less a pro rata portion of the 
\rmy Language School funds through April 30, which would seem to 
idieate the contrary to what you just testified. 

Mr. Herz. The obligation figures, I believe, thus far would not be 
roportionate, sir. Colonel Young, will you tell me exactly what that 
obligation figure is? I did not have the record. 

Colonel Youna. Let me give you another figure on that. That was 
he total for 1216, which includes another. 

Mr. Herz. You see, sir, in 1216 there are activities other than the 
anguage schools. The figure you had included other than the 
anguage-school obligation. I think that is what threw us off. 

Colonel Youna. That is right. That figure should be $1,229,265. 

Mr. Forp. For 10 months? 

Colonel Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The ratio still does not quite bear out the point that the 
biggest load is coming in the last 2 months of the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Herz. Well, sir—— 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OBLIGATIONS AND STUDENT LOAD 


\Ir. Forp. Is there not a direct relationship between obligations 

nd student load? 

Mr. Herz. It is not direct, but there is a relationship. Incidentally, 
sir, April is part of the last quarter, fiscal year 1953. Your obligation 
figures are included that last quarter, so you are getting some of the 
upward trend there, you see. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect any unexpended balance in the language 

hools at the end of the year? 

Colonel Youne. The obligations to date are rather difficult to 
project on the language schools for the simple reason that they are 
hiring at this accelerated rate in the last 3 or 4 months. So you will 
have a higher rate of obligation for May and June than your average 
/bligations for the prior 10 months. But we expect to use the funds 
that we have in this particular subproject or activity for the year. 

Mr. Herz. The reason Colonel Young does not want to be too 
specific, sir, Which may also interest you, is that all the instructors 
are foreign nationals. They are all natives of the country whose 
tongue they teach. The employment situation and contractual ar- 
rangements go slowly. You are never sure if a man is going to show 
ip. He wants to know if he can bring his wife into the country, and 
to know about difficulties like that. If everyone we have made em- 
ployment offers to comes up, we will obligate the funds. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. What are the administrative service schools and what 
are their purposes? 

General Farre.y. Adjutant General’s School and things of that 
sort. We ean list those for you. We have them, 
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General HonneN. They are on page 180. 

General Farrevu. Page 180. ‘Army finance’’; there is The Adju- 
tant General, Counterintelligence, Jude Advoc ate General, Provos 
Marshal General, and the Chaplains School. We call those adminis 
trative services as opposed to the tech services, such as Ordnance 
Engineers, Quartermaster and so on. The technical service schools 
are shown on the néxt page, page 181. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the rather considerabl. 
decrease in enrollment in the Army General School and the Chaplains 
School? 

General Farrett. Do you have the information on that on the 
Army General School? 


ARMY GENERAL SCHOOL 


Coionel Bocarr. Part of it was closed, sir. That was one reason. 

General Farrevu. Actually we have started sending a lot of the 
officers who are commissioned from OCS, we will say, or from ROTC, 
direct to their branch school rather than the general schools. That 
was scaled down. There was an OCS school at Riley, which was the 
Army General School, and that has been closed. 


CHAPLAINS SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. What about the Chaplains School? 

General Farrevu. I think we are just smaller. 

Colonel Bogart. Just less funds. 

Mr. Herz. I think, sir; the answer there is at least partially the 
withdrawal of the Air Force. 

General Farrevu. Yes, sir. The Air Force was with us on the 
Chaplains School. Now they are going in business for themselves. 

Mr. Forp. The Air Force has its own C haplains School? 

General Farre.u. If they do not have it at this time, they are in 
the process, I think, of setting it up. 

Mr. Herz. Yes, sir. They are going to do their training at Lack- 
land. I do not think they intend to have a formal school, but they 
will integrate the training with other training now being conducted at 
Lackland Air Force Base. 

Mr. Sixes. Have they discovered a different approach to heaven? 

Mr. Forp. I was just wondering about that. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me that is a duplication of cost which is 
unnecessary. Who authorized that? 

Mr. Herz. Sir, that is an Air Force matter. I cannot comment on 
that. 

General Farre.u. I do not know, sir. 

Colonel Bocart. They are still negotiating, sir. I know the two 
chaplains got together within the past month. I believe the Air 
Force school is to be on an experimental basis. The consideration 
they are working on now is that the Air Force is going to authorize 
its own school for this year, but still keep the arrangement for attend- 
ance of the Army school open. They want to be sure that they still 
can use the Army Chaplains School the following year if required. 
They are just considering that. I do not believe they have established 
it on a permanent basis. However, they asked for no spaces in our 
school this year. 
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Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the committee forward 
an inquiry to the Secretary of De fense and ask upon what basis they 
could justify setting up an additional Chaplains School. I think we 
should have details, also, on the comparative costs. We do not want 
to limit proper training for chaplains. Nor do we want to encourage 
innecessary expenditures. Give us the facts. 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY AVIATION SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. Will you give us the justification for the expansion of 
Army Aviation School? 
General Farrety. I would like to have vou go into that, Colonel. 
Colonel WiiuraMs. First, you may note that there are very few 
funds from previous years, due to the fact that in the last 10 years our 
viation training has been conducted by a department of the Field 
\rtillery School. This year it appears in the budget as a separate item 
not because it is a new installation, a new activity or a new mission or 
anything else; but it is just a change in nomenc lature which was made 
due to the fact that our aircraft started out as just the field artillery 
aircraft. They were just in the field artillery. They now belong to 
many branches of the service. Therefore, we have changed the 
nomenclature from the Department of Air Training of the Artillery 
School to the Army Aviation School. It is sort of a joint project for 
all of the branches. 
Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 


EXPANSION OF HELICOPTER PROGRAM 


Colonel Witu1amMs. There has been a major increase in the activity. 
We are not establishing a school, but we are just changing the nomen- 
clature. At the same time we are expanding it materially due to our 
immediate expansion of the helicopter program, pastioularty in the 
transportation helicopter field, where we started a 5-year program 
this year to expand the numbers of cargo helicopters and cargo 
helicopter companies in the Army. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SEPARATE TRAINING FROM AIR FORCE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Stkxes. You realize we are going to have questions asked us on 
the floor about the justification for a separate Army aviation training 
program. We are going to be asked why this training could not be 
conducted in the established Air Force schools. Will you give us a 
realistic answer to that? 

Colonel WriuiaMs. Yes, sir. The first thing is that the training 
which we conduct at Fort Sill consists of the advanced or tactical 
training of the fixed-wing pilots and helicopter pilots. In that par- 
ticular field we cannot expect another service to teach our tactics and 
our employment. We are the specialists in it and we must teach it, 

Mr. Sixes. Does your training include basic training, or is the 
basic training given in the Air Force Schools? 

Colonel Wiuuiams. The primary training of our fixed-wing pi- 
ots 
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General Farrevu. Basic. 

Colonel Witt1ams. The primary training of our fixed-wing and 
utility-helicopter pilots, our training of our fixed-wing mechanics a : 
our training of our utility helicopter mechanics is accomplished | 
the Air Force. It is not accomplished in the Air Force schools. T ; 

Air Force has established a separate school for that purpose at Sa: 
Marcos. It is operated by the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. For the training of your potential Army pilots? 

Colonel WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Why is that? 

Colonel WiuraMs. It is due to the difference in training. | 
would not be feasible to train our pilots in the Air Force Training 
Schools. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the men who receive the training Army personn 
wr Air Force personnel? 

Colonel Wituiams. Army, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Army all the way? 

Colonel Wiiutams. Yes, sir. They are Army officers. They ar 
all Army officers. 

Mr. Stxes. You do not have Air Force pilots assigned to you and 
transferred to the Army? They are Army personnel from the be- 
ginning? 

Colonel Wiiuiams. They are. They are already commissioned 
officers who are qualified in their own arm of the service. They | 
must first be qualified in the arm of the service for which they are 
going to fly as commissioned officers, prior to receiving pilot training. 

The training we conduct at Fort Sill is our advanced training in th: 
fixed wing aircraft, and the tactical training of utility helicopter 
pilots; and then we train all of our own cargo helicopter pilots and | 

i 


mechanics. The Army is by far the largest primary user of heli 
copters of the three services. We have the major requirement by far 
It is only logical we would train our own personnel, rather than go to 
another service and ask them to establish a separate school. 

This does not come under the idea of using a common school. I! 
is not a situation where you could just take our people and put then 
in a school which is being operated by another service for the purpos: 
of training their people. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PARATROOPERS AND PARATROOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. What about the transport planes which are used for th 
transportation of paratroopers and paratroop equipment? 

General Farrevu. That is Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that operation under your control? 

General Farrety. That is Air Force entirely. The troop-carrie1 


squadrons are Air Force airplanes and Air Force pilots. We hav: 

nothing to do with that except to furnish the jumpers. | 
Mr. Sixes. Is there any feeling that you should also have contro! 

and training responsibility for those activities? | 


General FarrELL. Not to the point where we have ever made any 
proposal on it. We have thought about it. 

Now, the troop carrier squadrons of the Air Force, sir, we do not 
have anything to do with, other than to use their airplanes. W: : 
have nothing to say about their training or anything else. They 
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work with us and we have a lot of dealings with them, but they are 
definitely Air Force personnel. 

[ think that the point you might well make, sir, if you are asked the 
question, is that this program has existed since 1942, but it has been 
in the field artillery. Now it has been expanded to the point where 
the field artillery cannot be responsible for all the infantry, signal 
corps, and engineers and everything in the way of use of aviation, and 
they all have some aviation. The Field Artillery School originally 
simply had an aviation section, and it was becoming too big. The 
aviation section was becoming too big a tail for that dog to wag. 
That is what it amounted to. We had to make it an Army Aviation 
project. 

Actually, the increase this year is primarily because we got in the 
{Army helicopter business, but it has been snowballing since 1946. 
Through the Second War, only the field artillery had the responsibility. 


CAPABILITIES OF LARGEST ARMY HELICOPTER 


Mr. Stkes. What are the capacities both as to lift and personnel 
for the largest helicopters the Army is now using? 

Colonel WiiurAMs. Of the ones we are now using, the largest one 
we have is an H-19, which will carry 8 to 10 troops and has about 
1,500 pounds lift. The H-21 is flying at the present time in tests. 
Production will begin some time this fall. That runs up in the cate- 
gory of about a ton and a half or about 18 to 20 troops. Then, to 
vo on up above that, the largest one under development at the present 
time is one with a lift capacity of better than 50,000 pounds, which 
is a flying crane for the purpose of lifting tanks and items of that 
nature. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it being tested, or is it still in the blueprint stage? 

Colonel WiuurAMs. A prototype of that plane has been flown. 

General Farre yi, The Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of 
the Air Force have made an agreement that the responsibility for the 
transportation, helicopterwise, light planewise, within the combat 
zone would be the Army’s, but, from the combat zone to the rear 
areas, the Air Force does it. In other words, we pick up the casualites 
in the combat zone, bring them out to the collecting station in the 
combat zone. When they go back to the hospitals in the rear areas, 
the Air Force takes them. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a recent decision? 

General FARRELL. It was an agreement reached this fiscal year. 

Colonel Wriiu1aMs, There is no duplication in planning or procuring 
equipment or personnel between the two services. We have been 
very careful about that. 

General Farre.u. I think they have done a good job on the 
agreement, and the Air Force to that extent is agreeable. 

Mr. Forp. Up to this decision, had there been some conflict? 

General Farrevu. It had been gray; yes, sir, 


STATEMENT ON JUSTIFICATION FOR SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. If you can expand for the record any comments you 
have made here, that will be helpful in meeting any attacks we 
might have on the floor for the justification of this particular school, 
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General FarrELL. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

Mr. Forp. Because I am certain, as Mr. Sikes has inferred, ther: 
will be some who might question this program and the necessity for i 

General Farre.u. We will be glad to give you something on tha 
It is pretty much as we say; it is a legalizing of what has been set up 
for some time, which is a growth of the whole Army and, as I have 
expressed, the Air Force and the Army have made an agreement this 
year as to just what will be their responsibilities so far as air transport 
is concerned. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Tue Army AVIATION SCHOOL 


The establishment of the Army Aviation School on January 1, 1953, does n 


mean that a new activity is being created within the Army. The nomenclatur 
of the Department of Air Training of the Artillery School has now been change 
to the Army Aviation School. This activity has been training Army pilots ar 

aircraft mechanics since 1942. The change in name is necessitated by the fact 
that Army aircraft are now organic to the infantry, armor, signal corps, engineers, 
medical corps and transportation corps as well as the field artillery. While air 
craft were organic to only the field artillery during World War II, it was prope: 
that the Field Artillery School should provide the training of personnel. This 
is no longer proper. Each branch must contribute to the support of the training 


of its aviation personnel. This can be done only by providing one school wit} 
proportionate interest from the various branches of the Army 

The courses previously conducted by the Department of Air Training of the 
Artillery School and now conducted by the Army Aviation School are not com 


mon specialist courses. These courses train Army personnel in the operatio) 


and maintenance of the specific types of aircraft utilized by the Army. For 
example, the Aviation School conducts the tactical phase of the training of Army 
fixed-wing and helicopter pilots. This instruction must be given by the Army 


It would be no more logical to have another service give this training than it 
would to have the Army teach Air Force or Navy pilot fighter or bomber tactics 
The Army Aviation School trains enlisted men who are not previously qualified 


as military pilots to fly helicopters. The other services do not train just as 
helicopter pilots, but take already trained pilots and give them transition trai: 
ing as helicopter pilots. A transition course cannot be used for initial training 


It must also be pointed out that the Army’s requirements for helicopter pilots 
far exceeds that of the other services. If the courses were identical, it would be 
logical for the Army to train the helicopter pilots of the other services. 

The Air Foree conducts the primary flight training of the Army fixed-wing 
pilots and utility helicopter pilots (pilots who fly both fixed-wing aircraft and 
helicopters). The Air Force also trains Army fixed-wing and utility helicopter 
mechanics. 

PROJECTS UNDERWAY AT FORT SILL 


4 408-55. Airplane hangar: Current working estimate, $580,000. Category 
B project approved by OSD on April 24, 1953. Project is 9 pereent complete 
as of March 31, 1953—36,000 square feet. 

A 408-56. Hardstands and taxiways: Current working estimate, $97,000. 
Category B project approved by OSD on April 24, 1953. Project is 25 percent 
complete as of March 31, 1953—27,000 square vards. 

A 408-60. Hangar-type shops and classroom building: Current working esti- 
mate, $786,000. To provide space for aircraft maintenance and classrooms for 
the various flight instructions and aircraft courses. Status—still under design; 
52,400 square feet. 


i 


STUDENT LOAD 


Mr. Forp. In the student load of 3,880 which you anticipate, is 
that both flying personnel and technicians on the ground? 

Colonel WiiuraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Mechanics and all of the other specialties that go with 
it? 

Colonel WiiuraMs. Yes, sir, 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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RATIO OF PILOTS TO PLANES 


Mr. Forp. Would you say it would be a good ratio to have 550 
pilots for 772 planes in the National Guard? 

Colonel WriuiaMs. No, sir; because the aircraft and the pilots are 
included in the T/O & E divisions, and they are the artillery units, 
and so forth, in the same way as ours are in the T/O & E. They are 
basic T/O & E. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the peacetime strength comparison between 
pilots and planes? 

Colonel Wiii1aMs. The way it actually works out at the authoriza- 
tion figure, it 1s approximately 1 to 1 authorized by T/O & E. We 
work on the basis of 1 to 1.5 in pilots per aircraft. That is the overall 
Army picture—1 to 1.5—because in addition to having a man in the 
cockpit flying the aircraft, we have to have enough trained pilots to 
fill the staff positions, the staff aviation officers in the divisions, corps, 
armies, Pentagon, and have instructors in the service schools, National 
Guard instructors, and also have pilots to attend the service schools as 
students, command units, and so forth. So we use a factor of 1 to 1.5 
for the training objective. Authorization-wise, it would come out 
about 1 to 1.1 in T/O & E in the fixed-wing and utility helicoptor, and 
| to 2.2 for the cargo helicopter. 


RATIO IN NATIONAL GUARD BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. That is just the reverse of what the situation is in the 
National Guard aviation budget. They want 550, I think, air pilots 
for 772 planes. 

Colonel WiiuraMs. I was not aware of that. 

General Farrevu. I do not know about that. 

Colonel Witi1aMs. You are referring now to the flying pay authori- 
zation? 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that that is correct. 

General Honnen. They wanted pay for five-hundred-and-some-odd 
pilots and wanted maintenance for 772 planes. 

Colonel WriuraMs. I will have to look into it, because that is not 
their authorization. 

General Honnen. They were a bit confused themselves that day. 


GUIDED MISSILE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. May I ask, General, why there would be no increase in 
the number of trainees in the guided missile school? It has been 
testified here that the guided missile program is developing rapidly; 
that we are reaching the point where we can make much greater use of 
guided missiles; yet an actual reduction in the number of trainees 
which is difficult for me to understand in view of the previous testi- 
mony. 

General Farrety. We are expanding the guided missile program; 
that is true. We are going to be able to do some training on site now, 
which we could not do before. I do not think the capacity differs too 
much over the 2 years; does it? 

Mr. Sixes. It is substantially the same or a little less. 

General Farreu. I think it is about the same; yes, sir. 


Mr. Sikes. Then is there additional training on site? 
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General Farrewu. Yes, sir; there is some. 

Mr. Stxes. Which is not reflected here? 

General Farre tu. It is transferred. We have some units now that 
can take up some training in their own organizations. We have a 
guided missile group at Bliss, where they can do some training by them 
selves. We hope to have some training on site when we get to th: 
NIKE program and decide to go on site. 

Mr. Sixes. It appears, then, that in addition to this program, the 
onsite training is a material additional factor. Am I correct on that? 

General Farrewu. Yes, sir; I think you are correct on that. The 
onsite training would be present in some of the other types of AA 
units, but certainly it would not constitute 50 percent or 25 percent of 
the training cycle as is the case with NIKE units. 

Mr. Stes. I still feel that the emphasis which has been placed on 
guided missiles as a wet upon is not being borne out by the training of 
personnel to use guided missiles. I am surprised that the training 
program is not larger, is not increasing rather than holding its own. 

General Farretyu. Well, we have that contract with Philco this 
year. There are certain contract arrangements with General Electric, 
which is making one of the missiles, and with Philco, and there are 
some increases there, as well as the on-site training, which do not 
show. That is under ‘Ordnance guided missiles,” on page 181. They 
have an increase there of about 200 over the previous year in the Ord 
nance guided-missile course. They do that primarily at the plants 
where the missiles are being fabricated and where the experiment is 
going on. 

Mr. Stxes. That 200 would about balance off the reduction? 

General Farreu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srtxgs. In the guided-missile training center? 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixzs. I still am somewhat surprised at the lack of emphasis 
placed on guided-missile training, in view of the importance that has 
been attributed to that. 

General Farretu. There is tremendous importance attributed to 
guided-missile training, and I think rightly so, but we are not far 
enough along. It is going on and on and on. We have expanded 
considerab ly in the last 2 years and may be back next year to ask 
for an increase, but right now we think we are leveling off at a reason- 
ably sound rate. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING PROGRAM FOR GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. How long is the training program for guided missiles? 

General Farre.u. It varies. The longer courses, of course—some 
of those 48-week courses—would be in the guided-missile training. 
At Fort Bliss they are now relatively short. Some of the radar 
personnel particularly would be given the long courses we referred to 
earlier in the morning. So there is no set length. The guided-missile 
course at Bliss for officers will have a certain duration. The tech- 
nicians’ course would have quite a different length. Without trying 
to be evasive, it varies from a few months to 10 months. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that training program permit a steady yield of 
crews for NIKE utilization? 

General Farre.u. We think it will; yes. 
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Colonel Bocart. This enrollment increase was geared to the change- 
over to guided missiles; so we could not afford to train more personnel 
than we actually need. 

General Farre tu. We could train more NIKE men, but we would 

se out of the guided-missile program any fellows trained on site. 
We have to gear the production of personnel to the projects that are 
assembled. We got out of phase on that several years ago. So, asa 
consequence, we are trying to gear it now to NIKE weapons available 
for use on site. But this does not indicate that we are decreasing the 
emphasis on the guided-missile program, not at all. There are some 

ribs and drabs of guided-missile personnel on page 209. That is 

all. Mr. Sikes is right when he says that is small. 

Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


\ir. Forp. Turning to subproject 1221, ‘Training at civilian insti- 
tions,” what was the original budget request on this subproject? 
Colonel Youne. $664,000 was the original budget. 

\[r. Forp. What is the explanation of the difference? 

\ir. Herz. We have cut out some of the nonstandard language 
training that the general spoke about, that we had planned to accom- 
lish under contract. When it does not pay to set up a full section 

the Language School, we contract for it. We have cut down our 

lan to do some of that sort of training and will make up for it by 
having indigenous personnel perform the work. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should insert in the record at this point the 
hart on page 186. 

The matter above referred to follows:) 


TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Pari II. Justification of funds requested 


| Continued train- | New jong courses| Short courses 
ing Total | Estimate, 
rraining agency : ——— ey — aed —— stu- (fiscal year 
dents 1954 


N 7 
um Amount 


ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
Amount i 


Amount 


reer Management, TAG of $7 87 : $34, 513 $105, 
ptroller of the Army 0 : ,é : 16, 
hological Warfare 0 32, 32, ! 
ufety) 0 24, 0: 24, 02 
WAC d 2, 829 
2 5 : , 563 
nance , 29% q , O98 
Advocate General 2, 082 5, O15 
haplain ‘ 
hemical 
tngineers 
/rdnance 
/uartermaster 
Signal 
ransportation 
‘rovost Marshal General 
Management staff division, 
rAG 
3 (language training) 
nited States Military 
Academy 


Total 
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Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the increase in fiscal year 
1954 over fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Herz. Mostly it is the same item which was just described. It 
is the nonstandard language training. In previous years, we have not 
had to go into it much because the 24 languages taught in the school 
were sufficient, but starting in 1953, which we expect to carry over into 
1954, there has been an increasing ‘demand for nonstandard language 
training. 

I might point out we had to train 12 men in Annamese, which is an 
odd language and a very expensive one to contract for; that is, when 
you contract for it, it is very expensive. 


PrRopUCTION AND DistTRIBUTION OF TRAINING FILMS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 1222, “Production and distribu- 
tion of training films.’’ I think we should put the chart on page 187 
in the record. 

(The matter above referred to follows:) 


Production and distribution of training films 
Total for subproject: 
Actual fiscal year 1952- ‘5 ee ey ee d 7 126, 203 
Revised estimate, - scal year 1953 io AEE , 000, 000 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954- esis ; 751, 000 

Mr. Forp. What was the satatoal budget request i this pete 

Colonel Youna. $6,751,000—the same amount. 

Mr. Forp. What is the obligation situation in this subproject? 

Colonel Youne. Through April, $5,665,686. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unexpended balance at 
the end of the year? 

Colonel Youne. No, sir. It will just about take all of that. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the decrease in that program 
in fiscal year 1954 over fiscal vear 1953? 

General Farrety. We feel we have a pretty fair start in that 
business now, and it is more a matter of maintenance for the time 
being than it is to go into new fields. We did a lot of work in that 
in the last 2 years, and we think we are in pretty faic shape on it. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the chart on 
page 188 of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to follows:) 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINING FILMS 


Part II. Justification of funds requested 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actual, fiscal | “Tate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


year 1952 


year 1953 year 1954 
Personal services (01 : eg : $3, 869, 830 $3, , 950, 000 $3, 852, 690 
Military personne! (number one 199 188 1 184 
Civilian personne] 
Number of permanent positions — 876 867 | 853 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ‘ 0 0 0 


Average number of all employees sdb dalam 846 856 835 
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. Mr. Forp. Can you also insert in the record comparable data for 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953 to the charts on pages 189 and 190? 

li General FarreE.u. Yes, sir; I think we can do that. 

ot (The data referred to follow:) 

Ol 

tO Production and distribution of training films 

iT ¢ 


[Figures from fiscal year 1952 budget similar to p, 189, fiscal year 1954 budget] 


I Motion-picture production of training films--. : $3, 552, 742 
Lp 
Nn " 
n Each 
Production Reels (approxi- 
mate) 
i 
Class A original photography in color 2 $18, 161 $36, 322 
Class A original photography in black and white 243 10,750 2, 612, 250 
u Class B from stock footage 284 1, 969 559, 196 
c Class C foreign rescorings 384 837 321, 408 
S/ Class D commercial adaptations. 274 87 23, 838 
2. Film strip production (production of 37 film strips at an average cost of $1,815 67, 155 
[Data from fiscal year 1952 budget similar to p. 190, fiscal year 1954 budget] 
i Production of prints of new training films 2, 150, 126 
03 Reels Each mane 
OO prints 
OO 
(a) Black and white 16 mm: 
ft Class A a 243 300 72, 900 
Class B 284 300 85, 200 
Class C 384 30 11, 520 
Class D 274 10 2, 740 
172, 360 at $8. 60 1, 482, 206 
(6) Color 16 mm Class A 2 80 160 at $30.00 4, 800 
at (c) Black and white 35 mm 
Class A 243 30 7, 290 
Class B 284 30 &, 520 
Class C 284 ~ 3, O72 
m 18,882 at $35.00 660,870 
(d) Color 35 mm. Class A . . 2 y 18 at $120. 00 2, 160 
ai oa TTS iy SAKE EM YEG Le wns ait 
| : : . 
ne Production and distribution of training films 
at [Figures from fiscal year 1953 budget similar to p. 189, fiscal year 1954 budget] 
1. Motion-picture production of training films idicncpaemnagtie pina enesecs $3, 542, 084 
mn i . 
| Each 
| Production Reels (approxi- 
i mate) 
Class A origina] photography in color 21 $18, 511 $388, 731 
Class A original photography in black and white 215 11,388 2, 448, 420 
Class B from stock footage 179 2, 017 361, 043 
Class C foreign rescorings 330 963 317, 790 
ti- Class D commercial adaptions 300 | 87 26, 100 
al | | 
ss 2. Film strip production (production of 42 film strips at an average cost of $1,853) yee ; 77, 826 
590 
184 
B53 
0 
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Production and distribution of training films—Coutinued 
[Data from fiscal year 1953 budget similar to p. 190, fiscal year 1954] 


3 Production of prints of new training films__. $1, 819, 95: 





Reels Each Total prints 
a) Black and white 16 millimeter: 
Class A 215 300 64, 500 
Class B 17 300 53, 700 
Class C 330 30 9, 900 
Class D 300 10 3, 000 
131, 100 at $9.03 1, 183 ~ 
b) Color 16mm.: Class A 21 80 1, 680 at $33. 01 55, 4 
Black and white 35 millimeter 
Class A 215 30 6, 450 
Class B 179 30 5, 370 
Class C 330 | 8 2, 640 
14,460 at $38.57 557 
Color 35 millimeter__.__ ‘ 21 a 189 at $121.39 22, 94 


TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Forp. Turning to subproject No. 1223, 
will insert in the record the chart on page 193. 
(The matter above referred to follows:) 


“Training aids,” wi 


Training aids 
Total for subject: 
A Nee otwebendnenennnoculen $3, 791, 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953 


SS a ie ea cs 5, 019, 30 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954_ 6, 21 3. 925 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request in this subproject? 
Colonel Youne. $7,356,400. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the difference? 

General FARRELL. Some of those items just were not ready. When 
we reconsidered and went over the thing carefully, we found they 
just would not be ready for delivery this fiscal year: so we had to cut 
back. 

Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture on training aids? 

Colonel Young. $3,376,729 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. That is a further indication that you are a little behind 
schedule in getting deliveries? 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Forp. Are you going to have any unexpended balance on that? 


Mr. Kernor. There will be a little bit. The amount being 
procured in May and June will be substantial—over $1 million. Some 


amount already has been turned back due to production difficulties 
and letting contracts. 

General Farre.u. It is a fairly new business, and it is not going as 
fast as we would like to see it. 

Col. Ratusone. These are some of the places from which we had 
to reprogram in order to recover part of the indicated deficiency areas. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think in fiscal year 1954 your procurement 
schedule will level off and you will be able to get that which you had 
programed? 
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Mr. Kernprt. Yes, sir. This is the budget we prepared only last 
month based on the actual data available. Anything questionable 
was removed from the budget. That is why the amount has been cut 
down. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the chart on 
page 194. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


TRAINING AIDS 


Part II. Justification of funds requested 


| 


Actual Revised Revised 

fiscal rear | estimate, estimate, 

“1952 +| fiscal year | fiscal year 

= | 1953 | 1954 
| services (01) $1, 264, 005 $1, 423, 040 | $1, 693, 389 
ry personnel (number) 490 480 | 412 
ri mnel 
der f permanent positions 485 490 | 542 
e equivalent of all other positions j 0} 0 | 0 
e number of all employees 394 442 515 
| 





Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the nearly 25 percent increase 
n this subproject? 

General Farretui. We are just getting into production, we feel. 
Heretofore, we have had a lag that we have not been able to overcome. 

\ir. Forp. In other words, there is greater emphasis on this? 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir; there is greater emphasis on this and 
a greater utilization of the Navy special devices center which we have 
been working with now for only 2 years. We are finding our way 
round, though. What you say, though, is incontestable. We would 
like to have more emphasis on this than in the past. We think it is 
an extraordinarily valuable training adjunct. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well to include in the record the data 
on pages 196, 197, and 198, which is a breakdown of your proposed 
training aid obligations. 

(The matter above referred to follows:) 
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TRAINING AIDS 


Justification of funds requested 


Estimated _ Require- | Estimated 












Pitle unit cost ments | total cost 
Subcaliber mortar training device $90 3, 000 $270, Om 
Ammunition for 3-F-7 ordnance item 
75-millimeter subcaliber firing device 75 1,000 75, O 
57-millimeter subcealiber firing device 65 1, 000 65, 00 
Power supply for tactical radio equipment (for M-47 and M-48 tank 
trainer 160 110 17, 60 
Tank-driver trainer 10, 000 30 300, 00) 
Skysweeper gun breech unit 7, 000 20 140, 00) 
Skysweeper hydraulic mechanism 4, 000 20 80, 00 
Skysweeper loader rammer transmission 9, 000 20 180, 006 
Skysweeper loader rammer demonstrator 9, 000 20 180, 00 
40-millimeter gun-loading trainer 3, 000 20 60, 000 
40 millimeter gun loading trainer (twin 4, 250 20 85, 00K 
90 millimeter gun loading trainer 15, 000 20 300, 000 
Guided missile servo mechanism trainer 3, 000 10 30, 000 
Mechanical and elec lidance trainer 2, 500 10 25, 00) 
Army guided missile ture kit 400 20 8, G0 
Atomic explosive simulator 300 100 30, 006 
Direct fire sight trainer 18, 000 ~ 144, 00 
(round combat assessor 2, 000 60 120, 00 
rocket launcher training device 50 200 10, 00 
Special ammunition for above ait 9, 17 
Stereoscopic rangefinder device 350 150 52, 5K 
NIKE I drill propellants 
NIKE I drill warhead 1, 000 18 18, 00 
NIKE I drill booster | 
| 
Total S a a ee aa eekenait . j 2, 199, 277 
N special devices center support 380, 000 
Total a tte out , a a ee 2, 579, 277 


ILLUSTRATIVE TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any of the training aids here that might 
be illustrative? 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Kernort. First of all, I would like to explain these devices 
are not the actual mechanisms. We have an illustration of some of 
these prototypes. We did-bring along something we think is rather 
unique, that eventually will make out of date some of those devices 
we now have that take up a lot of space and cost a lot of money to 
transport. These new items have been developed in the Ordnance 
Corps. 

This particular item is the trigger mechanism of the rifle M-1, 
which can be thrown up on a screen 8 by 10 feet, so no matter what 
the size of the audience, the men can see it. It is in various colors. 
It can be cocked, and the mechanism can be shown. 

When these pieces were made out of wood, it had to stand this 
high {indicating about 4 feet] so that a group of 30 people could see it. 
It cost money to make and cost money to transport. This trans- 
parency can be put in a little envelope and sent to the reserve unit 
and can be returned to the training aid people to use again as needed. 
Instead of having 50 or 60 wooden models, we have one transparency. 

Mr. Sixes. But can the student get his hands on this training 
device and get the feel of it as he could with the wooden model? 

Mr. Kernoprt. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Is that not a handicap? 

Mr. Kernpt. Not necessarily. Neither could the trainee handle 
the wooden model. With combat weapons of this type, each trainee 
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has his own weapon in his lap. The instructor now can show bim 
how the weapon functions, the functions he cannot see within his 
weapon. It makes it much easier for the instructor, and we are trying 
to make the average instructor an excellent instructor. 

The cost of that item is approximately $10. 

Mr. Forp. How much would be the comparable cost of a wooden 
one? 

Mr. Kernor. It would vary. I would say, with the civilian labor, 
and so forth, it would probably run between $50 and $75. And the 
transportation charge also becomes a vital factor. 

This [indicating] demonstrates the recoil mechanism of the howitzer. 
The artillery people who have seen this say this particular gadget, 
which moves, shows the relationship of the parts. The yellow is the 
vas and the blue is the oil. 

Mr. Sikes. And what is that? 

General Farrety. The recoil mechanism of the howitzer. 

Mr. Kernpr. It will demonstrate the principle of the counter- 
recoil and how the gases and oils counteract. It is used in the main- 
tenance field as well as operational. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have a howitzer there which a 
group is looking at, and this is used to explain to them what goes on 
inside? 

Mr. Kernor. It does explain the principle of the recoil mechanism. 

General Farretu. These are blowups. 

Mr. Kernpr. They can be used in a projector in a room of this 
size, or they can be used in an auditorium seating 250 people. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, those are projected on a screen? 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes. And the instructor stands facing the class. 
They can be used in a daylight room, and the instructor does not 
have to turn his back. He can watch the class and, if the instructor 
sees he is going too fast, he can repeat it and the same thing will be 
reflected up on the screen. 

Mr. Forp. Are the colors reflected on the screen, too? 

Mr. Kernor. Yes, sir. One of the primary things that have been 
developed at the special devices school is a model of a tank turret 
which will enable the entire tank crew to gain the most of its training 
with the use of this device. If necessary, this can be operated for 
24 hours a day. You have probably seen certain tank turrets. They 
have tremendous weight. By simply taking a tank turret off the 
assembly line and cutting it away, you get rid of all of the heavy 
mechanism. This can be conveyed on a 2%-ton truck and set up in 
2 hours. The National Guard is using it. We have developed similar 
models for the M—47 and 48. 

This has been thoroughly tested and is used by the actual gun and 
tank crew in the tank and the turret. The gun is only a dummy except 
the breechblock. They do get the breechblock training. The 
dummies are identical. 

The cost of this item is about $6,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is this item I am looking at? 

Mr. Kernpr. That is right. However, it will replace the tank in 
actual use to a great degree. Naturally, they do have their final 
training in the tank, but they know a great deal more about it, and 
there is less danger of wrecking a costly tank. 


31451—538—pt. 160 
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Also they have driver training for tanks being developed now 
That will be available within the year. A prototype is to be tested 
next month. 

In each and every one of these devices there are three criteria 
First, it must save money or the instructor’s time or the number of 
instructors to accomplish the training; otherwise it could not be used 

We also have them in the Reserve components particularly. 

Mr. Forp. Where do you get these? 

Mr. Kernor. At the special services center. We have 17 Army 
officers who work on the program, and they coordinate with some 500 
naval personnel, both officers and civilians. We really draw on their 
plans, Mr. Chairman. We.know they have been tried and are worth 
while. We are aware of all of the requirements, and many of the 
requirements from the field are worth while. These people sift out 
the most worthwhile and essential requirements. 

Those 17 officers at special services are our training-aids experts. 

Mr. Forp. That is a very good demonstration, and certainly it 
appears to be a very worthwhile program. 

I notice in the justifications you are acquiring NIKE training aids. 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes, sir. In the guided missile program, the training 
aid program is far ahead of the weapon itself with the exception of 
these three items. Because of constant changes in the weapons, we 
did not go ahead and develop the aids. 

There are two ways of accomplishing this onsite. In handling the 
actual weapon, the skin is very delicate and there is an element of 
danger. These things are dummies built to exact size except for the 
weight of the war head, and nobody is going to get hurt unless they 
drop the war head on their feet. 

General Farretu. The Navy is particularly outstanding in this 
field. We do not propose to be left behind. We want to get our 
training aids as good as theirs are. 


TRAINING PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. The next is subproject 1224, ‘“Training publications.”’ 
We will include in the record at this point the chart on page 201. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows 


TRAINING PUBLICATIONS 


Part II. Justification of funds requested 








an Revised Revised 
rn, estimate, estimate, 
; 1982 fiscal year year 


1953 | 1954 


Personal] Services (01) ‘titted tthdniadinpaalh es . $1, 102, 304 #1, 143, 000 | $1, 182, 330 


Military personnel (number) ee 34 25 24 
Civilian personnel | 
Number of permanent positions . ‘i : e7 292 | 2381 279 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions i an" 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees... _._._. j 267 | 261 270 





All personnel listed above are requirements of the Signal Corps Publications Agency 
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Mr. Forp. What was the original budget figure for this particular 
subproject? 

Colonel Youne. $4,038,600. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the revision? 

General Farretu. We just are not ready to do as much as we 
hoped to do in the first place. Of course, some of this work we had 
to cut down, but we are not able to go as fast as we hoped to go. 

Mr. Forp. Why, with a reduced Army to some extent, is there 
not a greater reduction in your printing cost? 

General Farret. We had a considerable backlog, particularly 
in the engineer manuals. We were away behind on those. A lot of 
this money is going into engineer manuals which are being prepared 
by the Chief of Engineers. 

'Mr. Forp. This is actually to catch up on your backlog of work? 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bogart. That was due in some respects to changes of 
concept in the use of some of our weapons and equipment, particularly 
the engineer 3-year backlog. 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture on this subproject? 

Colonel Youna. The obligations through April 30 were $1,146,360. 

Mr. Forp. Are you going to have any unexpended balance at the 
end of the year? 

Colonel Youne. No; I do not think we will in this particular sub- 
project. It appears as though we will have it fully obligated. We 
have in the budget $3,! 890, 000. However, of that $3,890,000, 
$2,430,000 was Department of Army printing, which is not reported 
in these obligations. It was transferred into our budget by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Colonel Rarupone. That is correct. We were directed by the 
Secretary of the Department of the Army that that part of it that 
could be identifiable with it we would enter primarily in that program. 
In 1953 the money is being spent in Program 1300, “CCommand and 
management,’ but for comparability purposes under that directive we 
show a comparable transfer in that case into this project for obliga- 
tions that are occurring in another program, 

Mr. Forp. And the funds that are being transferred for compara- 
bility are obligated——— 

Colonel Ratrupone. Are obligated in program 1300, “(Command 
and management.” On the whole question of printing, we have a 
special presentation by the printing expert in connection with pro- 
gram 1300, “Command and management.’”’ He will discuss the en- 
tire picture, which appears in many different programs. 

Mr. Forp. So the obligation given does not seem to be at a suffi- 
cient rate? 

Colonel Rarupone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You are going to have a general presentation on Army 
printing? 

Colonel RarHpone. Yes, sir. 
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Oruer TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 1225, “Other tranining 
activities.”” We will insert at this point in the record the chart on 
page 207. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 


OTHER TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Justification of funds requested 


Actual, fiscal | Revised esti- | Revised est! 
vear 1952 | mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
’ a year 1953 year 1954 


Personal services (01 $5, 064, 020 $5, 690, 100 


Military personnel (number 5, 184 4, 325 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 1, 480 1, 545 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 2 


Average number of all employees 1, 356 | 1, 477 


Mr. Forp. What was the budget request for this subproject in the 
original presentation? 

Colonel Younc. $8,660,600. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain the difference between the two—about 
a $334,000 increase in the budget now before us? 

General Farreiy. I think the most of that was training that 
Ordnance was going todo. The Ordnance contract figure was up con- 
siderably; $480,000 was the guided missile on-the-job training from 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Forp. How much was that increase? 

General FARRELL. $480,000. We are still back in some others. 

Mr. Forp. Will you make a complete statement on that for the 
record? 

General Farrewu. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 

Most of the items in this subproject remain the same in the present budget 
while some have decreased due to revised requirements and more recent obliga- 
tional comparisons availabie at the time of the second printing. However, there 
are two principal areas that have increased. The first of these areas is a $45,000 
increase in engineer requirements and the second is an increase of $420,500 in 
Transportation Corps requirements. The engineer requirement, which provides 
for the supplies and materials required for the instruction of engineer troop units 
in the maintenance and operation of enginee1 equipment places this activity back 
on a par with the fiscal year 1953 obligational level from which the cut was origi- 
nally taken. This is also true of the Transportation Corps activity which has been 
restored to its fiscal year 1953 obligational level. The latter activity provides 
funds for the operation and maintenance of a fleet of training vehicles and terminal 
facilities to furnish on-the-job training under field conditions; funds for the 
teaching of railway transport; and funds to cover the teaching of marine and 
amphibious transport and the maintenance and supply of onshore and offshore 
equipment. 


MOUNTAIN TRAINING AND SURVIVAL IN AUSTRIA 


Mr. Forp. What is the item of $5,000 for mountain training and 
survival in Austria? 

General Farrety. The commanding general in Austria is conducting 
a school there for his personnel which we submit here. It is mountain- 
ous country, and it is just a matter of local training which we would 
like to finance. 
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SIGNAL CORPS BOARD 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase in the Signal 
Corps Board on page 211? 

General Farretyi. They have expanded their activities somewhat 
there. They just feel they have more to do. It is more an emphasis 
on the projects which the Board has under their surveillance, which is 

imarily a matter of test at the Signal Corps Electronics Warfare 
Center. 

Mr. Forp. I am referring to the Signal Corps Board, item No. 5. 

General Farre ty. We have to take on some additional personnel. 
lhe note says 2 electronics engineers and 1 educational specialist—3 
additional civilians. 

Mr. Forp. What is the purpose of this increase? 

General Farre.tu. They are attempting to overcome a backlog 
which had been in existence there for some time. We had a note from 
them, and the Signal Corps has particularly requested that, and we 
included it in the budget. They felt they were behind on tabulations 
and computations, 


TRAVEL OF UNITS AND INSTRUCTION TEAMS 


Mr. Forp. There is a rather sizable increase on the travel of units 
and instruction teams on page 209. 

General Farrevu. That is true. There is a considerable upturn 
there. We will be in a position to do more and to get more to look 
at this year than we did last year when we were primarily engaged in 
the individual training business. There will be more training of 


inits this year than last year. 

We think in the Army with the setup it has that there will be more 
unit training both in the technical services and combat arms. This 
is the same condition I mentioned previously on the difference between 
this year when individual training was our principal job and next 
year when unit training will be at a much higher level of activity. 

Mr. Forp. But that does not seem to follow the cycle when you 
compare the fiscal year 1952 with the fiscal year 1954. 

General Farre.y. Well, in 1952 we were just getting in business, 
getting around to do this, the Army was just coming in on that at 
that time. 

Colonel Bocarr. Some of the things that are financed with that 
money which we are in better shape to do in 1954 are, as the general 
mentioned, related to unit training. The General Reserve this year 
is training basic trainees and is handling up to a load of 50,000. There 
will be more unit training in the General Reserve in fiscal year 1954. 
This will involve among other things, requiring travel, conduct of 
tests to determine training proficiency. Some of the other things 
included, involving travel, are: specialized training courses, in- 
struction and demonstration teams, army training tests, technical 
instruction major commands, technical training in connection with 
guided missiles, visits of technical advisers on new equipment coming 
into use, flash and sound teams and orientation in new development 
and training techniques, amphibious training by an MP battalion 
and so forth. 





General Farrexy. Actually, in 1952 we were much smaller in 
terms of organization. We brought the 37th and 44th Divisions o 


the National Guard on duty in 1952. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture on this subproject, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Youna. The obligations through April are $6,245,950. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unexpended balance? 

Colonel Younc. We expect to have some in that, ves, sir. 


ScHooL Temporary Duty TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. 'The next subproject is 1230, “School temporary dut 


a) 
travel,’ on page 220 of the justifications. We will insert pages 22 
through 224 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


ScHooL TEMPORARY Duty TRAVE!I 


Part Tl. Justification of funds requ sted 


Revised estimate fisca 
year 1954 


Enlisted 


Officers } 
personne! 


Computation factor 
A verage round-trip distance 1, 447 


l'ravel cost per mile $0. 045 
(1) Travel cost per individual $65. 15 


Average number of days en route 2.15 
Per diem en rout $9. 00 
(2) Total per diem, en route, per individual. -- hs $19. 35 


Average course length (officer), days 


54 
Per diem while in school $1. 


5 
00 
(3) Total per diem, in school, per individual $54. 50 


rotal cost per individual (1), , and (3 $139. 00 
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Scuoot Temporary Duty TRAVEL 


Justification of funds requested 


Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 


Officer | Enlisted Total 


SCHOOL TEMPORARY DUTY ENROLLMENTS 


lIments in short-term courses (except replacement stream)- 
my War College aml 
nand and General Staff College_.-. 
Army General School.-..-. 
nfantry 
Armored 
Artillery . — - 
Antiaireraft and guided missile. - 
Aviation 
y finance 
Adjutant General 
interintelligence 
idge Advocate General 
yvost Marshall General 
haplain pe ; 
ny Language School 
nal Corps (Fort Monmouth 
theastern Signal 
ithwestern Signal_- 
a] Supply- 
cal Corps 
inance Corps 
rdnance automotive 
Ordnance guided missile 
irtermaster corps 
uartermaster subsistence 
rps of Engineers 
sportation Corps 
Food service 
I sical training 
Psychological warfare 
Joint military packaging course 
WAC 


Subtotal 
ler programs 
Army Security Agency 
Strategic Intelligence 
er services 
Navy 
Air Force 


Total ba 
enrollees for which no temporary duty travel is required 
estimated) o ded ‘ nowdiid 


Grand total... 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget figure in this subproject? 

Colonel Youne. The original budget figure for school temporary 
duty travel, project 1230, was $12,790,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the revision? 

Colonel Bogart. Having less students than we thought we were 
going to have. 
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General Farre.y. This is a compilation of what you asked about 
earlier. This shows you how we did that. This comes about as 
close to being a real explanation as anything we have in the book. 
We can give you more if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Forp. What are your obligations for this subproject? 

Colonel Youne. There was obligated through April $6,624,632. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect an unexpended balance in that? 

Colonel Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What will it run, about $1,500,000? 

Colonel Youne. It will run about $500,000. 

Mr. Sixes. In view of the fact that you are having some money 
left over in these projects do you feel that you are now giving us a 
realistic budget presentation in which all of the money that you are 
requesting will be required? 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir; we think so. Admittedly, these are 
estimates, but we think that they are realistic estimates, and I think 
that we would be dissembling if we told you we could spend every 
dollar because somebody might spend a dollar or so more. 

Mr. Stxes. As I understand you had $9,600,000 last year. 

General Farrevu. For mileage? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

General Farrevu. For 1230; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. And you expect to have a half million dollars left over? 

General Farreu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And you are asking for more money for this year? 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir; because we will have more people going 
to school. We up the school load by some 13,000 students. Our 
school requirements just were not met last year. We did not do the 
job we wanted to do to provide trained specialists for the overseas 
command. We think we can do better this year because we do not 
have as much emphasis on the replacement training centers as we had 
last year. 

Mr. Sixes. I see. 

Mr. Forp. Are these funds those that terminate at the end of the 
fiscal year; that is, 1-year funds? 

General Farre.u. These are 1-year funds; yes, sir. These funds 
are all 1-year funds in training. 


ForcrEs AND FACILITIES 
SpectAL Fretp EXERcIsEs 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now turn to activity 1100, “Forces 
and facilities, subproject 1140, special field exercies.” 

General Farrevu. Yes, sir. I have a short statement I would 
like to make on that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. All right, will you proceed, please, general? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Farretu. Gentlemen, this project provides for the costs 
over and above normal! training costs for conducting various field 
exercises, maneuvers and tests. 
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Field exercises and maneuvers are the climax to all our training 
activities. They provide the setting for testing the earlier phases of 
raining and determining the state of operational readiness of Army 
inits. They provide the means for developing teamwork both within 
the components of the Army and with the other services. In addition, 
they provide the means for testing new equipment and for testing 
and developing new doctrines and procedures, as well as improving 
old ones. 

The Army strives continually to pattern its requirements in the field 
of maneuvers to meet the situations that might confront it. The 
program is designed, in general, to support the operational plans of 
the Army. To this end, all exercises are designed to provide experi- 
ence in those types of operation which current plans and intelligence 
indicate will be applicable in war, including consideration of terrain, 
weather, geographical location, and force organization. 

The training provided by maneuvers is the best means by which 
the requirement for producing an Army trained and ready to take the 

ield in an acceptable state of operational readiness can be satisfied. 

The major units considered for participation in the field exercise 
and maneuver program are those forecasted for stationing in the 
continental United States during the fiscal year which will have 
completed the individual and unit training cycles. 

The field exercise program is really in two segments or subprojects 
1141 and 1142; 1141 covers the Department of the Army directed 
exercises; and the second, 1142, covers the so-called local command 
and technical service unit exercise program. ‘To a great extent, these 
two programs are overlapping and could be lumped together. The 
line of demarcation between the two categories is largely based on the 
directive responsibility. In one case, the Department of the Army 
and the Army Field Forces control and supervise; in the other, the 
control and supervision is exercised by the various Army and overseas 
commanders. 

Twelve million seven hundred and ten thousand dollars is included 
in the budget for these projects, $7,710,000 for the Department of 
the Army program, and $5 million for the local unit program. 

You have the details of the various major exercises, nine in all, 
before you under subproject 1141. The 9 include 1 mountain and 
cold weather, 2 arctic, 1 logistical, 1 atomic, 3 seGhuiadindies 
and 1 developmental exercise. 

In addition to the nine major exercises there are included other minor 
exercises or demonstrations. These include the 2 arctic indoctrina- 
tion field exercises which provide training for 240 officers of the 3 
services in arctic operations in Alaska where they are taught how to 
live and operate in prolonged periods under the rigors of arctic condi- 
tions, including those imposed by extremes of weather and terrain. 

In order that commanders and staffs of Armies, C orps and Divisions 
may attain and maintain a state of high professional efficiency, 
command post exercises have been scheduled. These CPX’s involve 
the war-gaming of operational phases and will provide a means of 
training for transition from peacetime operations to those required 
under a wartime situation. 

The program includes funds for the troop testing of materiel, 
doctrine, techniques, and organization. Eight such tests have been 
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included with the objective of providing a practical field means of troop 
testing in order that maximum overall combat efficiency may be 
realized. 

In order that planning may proceed and preparatory steps may be 
taken relative to those exercises that will be conducted early in fisca! 
year 1955, funds have been included in this budget to defray such 
costs. Although the formal date of such exercises may be stated as 
being in a specific month early in fiscal year 1955, planning therefor and 
certain preliminary steps must be taken well in advance of the estal- 
lished date. Of course, correspondingly this reduces the aggregat: 
amount required in the subsequent fiscal year. 

In order that Department of the Army and its field operating agency 
Office, Chief of Army Field Forces, may have firsthand knowledge of 
the efficacy of the field exercise program as it is executed, observers visit 
the exercises as required; to de fray the cost of observer participation 
items totaling $125,000 have been included in this budget. 

As I have “previously indicated for the second segment of our field 
exercise program, the local command and technical service unit exer- 
cises, subproject 1142, we are asking $5 millions. This is apportioned 
as follows: $1,695,000 for the 6 Army areas; $1,105,000 for the Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Command; and $2,200,000 for the 6 overseas areas 

These exercises include the normal local exercises and Army train- 
ing tests which are scheduled during the initial standard training cycle 
between the individual and maneuver phases, as well as those tests 
conducted to determine a unit’s proficiency. The funds for these 
exercises are requested by the various Army and overseas headquar- 
ters. Department of the Army screens these requests and assures 
that they are reasonable. Money appropriated for these exercises is 
allocated direct to the Zone of Interior armies and the overseas com- 
mands. These costs are primarily for expenses incurred when a unit 
has to move from its home station to another area to conduct a certain 
type of training or exercise. A few examples of such exercises are: 

(a) The movement of tank battalions from various parts of the 
United States to Camp Irwin, Calif., for large-caliber gun firing. 

(6) The movement of antiaircraft battalions from on-station posi- 
tions to ranges, for firing tests and exercises. 

(c) Movement of armored engineer battalion from Fort Hood, Tex.., 
to Buchanan Dam (near Austin, Tex.), for bridging exercises. 

Communication installations (rented). 

Temporary construction (limited) (tent floors and frames). 
Damages to property. 

Maneuver rights. 

And now, gentlemen, if there are any questions on the field exercise 
program, I shall be glad to answer them. 


TROOP TESTING 


Mr. Forp. In your general statement you say: “The program 
includes funds for the troop testing of materiel, doctrine, techniques, 
and organization.’ 

How is this different from what has been done in the past? 

General Farretyi. We have in the past year set up what is called 
a combat development sections at Army Field Forces. This unit will 
test doctrine in coordination with equipment as it is developed. It is 
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an attempt to test combat equipment and training equipment in the 
same period. We show those tests on page 78. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to include in the record at this point those 
tests Which you expect to make. 

General Farre.u. Those are on page 78. 

The matter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY DrIRECTED EXERCISES (ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-3) 


Part II, Justification of funds requested 


Exercise 


lroop-testing 
gram 

8 troop tests of doc- 

trine, tactics, 

organization 

procedures and 
material. 

(a) Infantry reg- 
iment, or- 
ganizational 

»)) ONTOS, ma- 
teriel and 
tactical 

Integrated in- 
telligence 
system, tac- 
tical 

) NIKE I, ma- 
teriel and 
tactical 

Skysweeper, 
materiel 
and tactical 

) Heavy mor- 
tar battal- 
ion, tactical 

T48, 90mm 
gunned 
tank-ma- 
teriel and 
tactical 

T43, 120mm 
gunned 
tank-ma- 
teriel and 
tactical 


pro- 


Total. 


Summary 
Total A 
‘otal B 
Total C 
lotal D 
Total E 
rota] F 


Grand total 


Various 


Location 


CONUS 
Army 
areas. 


Purpose 


To provide a practical 


field means of test- | 
ing doctrine, organi- | 


zation technique, 
procedure, and ma- 
teriel. Field tests of 
new items of equip- 
ment, tactical use 
thereof, develop- 
ment of procedures 
to provide for maxi- 
mum combat effi- 
ciency of materiel, 
organization and 
tactics, and to pro- 
vide field data rela- 
tive to doctrine and 
organizational mat- 
ters. 


Army 
participation 


To be designated 


in coordination 
with require- 
ments for train- 
ing and maneu- 
vers, 14,000. 


Revised 
estimate 
fiscal year 

1954 


$400, 000 


7, 710, 000 


$385, 000 
6, 000, 000 
150, 000 
650, 000 
125, 000 
400, 000 


7, 710, 000 


General Farrety. We have eight listed that we want to test, 
infantry organization, and we want to test ONTOS, and we want to 
test the items which are shown there. 

In other words, we are trying to evaluate and keep abreast of devel- 
opments both in doctrine and in materiel and to coordinate the two. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should put in the record here the charts 
appearing on pages 69, 71, and 80. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Special field exercises (Assistant Chief of Staff, G—3) 


Actual. fiscal Revised esti- | Revised est 
year 1952 mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal! 
— year 1953 | year 1954 


(1140) Special field exercises . “ ‘ ($13, 939, 826)| ($10,119, 000)) ($12, 710, 00 
1141 Department of the Army directed exercises 10, 741, 989 5, 968, 440 , 710, 00 
1142 Local command and technical service exercises . 3, 197, 837 4, 150, 560 5, 000, 04 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project includes: (1) Exercises conducted under direction of Department 
of the Army, and (2) exercises conducted under direction of Army area and over 
sea commanders. 


These subprojects are presented separately on the following pages: 


DEPARTMENT OF THB ARMY DirEcTED Exercises (Asststanr CHier or Start 
G-3) 


Justification of funds requested 


‘ ise Revised esti- | Revised est 
Actual, fiscal | ‘mate, fiscal | mate, fisca 


year 1952 =o . 
des year 1953 year 1954 


$500, 247 $363, 000 $523, 00 


nanent positions 
] of all other po 
rage number of all employees 


Loca CoMMAND AND TECHNICAL SERVICE Exercises (AssisTANT CHIEF 
STAFF, G—3) 


Justification of funds requeste d 


| 

| ‘Actual, fiscal Revised esti- Revised est 
| vear 1952 mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
oe Z year 1953 year 1954 


Personal services (01). ._- y $17, 3! $20, 000 $20, 01K 

Military personnel (number) 
Civilian personne] 

Number of permanent positions 0 

5 ) 

5 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





REVISION IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. What was the original January budget request for this 
activity? 

Colonel Bogart. $25 million even. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the change? 

General Farrett. We had a very large exercise called Grand 
Joint Exercise, which we hoped to put on in the last of the fiscal 
year 1954. We had to shift that back into 1955, and we had to revise 


our estimates accordingly on that basis. I think that costs $10 
million. 
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Colonel Boaart. We revised the whole program when the Air 
Foree and the Navy indicated that they would not be able to proceed 
with it at that time. 

General Farre yu. We had before that intended to go ahead and 
probably could have been ready had they not so advised us. We do 
have in mind to do it in 1955. 

Mr. Forp. But the Army was in a greater degree of readiness than 
the other services? 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But because it was a joint program you had to delay it? 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your situation on obligations in this project? 

Colonel Youna. In subproject 1141, “Department of the Army 
directed exercises” we have obligated $2,533,284. 

For subproject 1142, ‘Local command and technical service 
exercises,’ we have obligated $1,017,656. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unexpended balance in either 
of them at the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Youne. We might have a small amount. Field exercise 
obligations are hard to project for this reason; right now we have 
funded for two exercises, “Desert Rock” and “Logex,” about 
$2 800,000. 

Those obligations are just being reported now because they were 
held in the latter part of the year. ‘“Logex’’ was just finished re- 
cently and Desert Rock is just about over now. 


COST OF ATOMIC TESTS AT DESERT ROCK 


Mr. Forp. Was Desert Rock the recent firing of the atomic shell? 

General Farreuu. Yes, sir. 1 think Mr. Sikes knows about this. 
That was No. 10. There had been 9 previous test, and we have 
built up for it. We have troop participation in about half of those. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be well to have in the record the actual 
cost of that recent firing at Desert Rock. I am positive we will be 
questioned about that on the floor, and I think it would be helpful to 
have the information for that purpose as far as the Army is concerned. 

Colonel Youne. We will not have those obligations for quite some 
time. 

General Farre.u. As soon as we get them, we will give them to you. 

Mr. Forp. Could you make a reasonable estimate? 

General FARRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Show what that estimate includes. 

General Farreiu. What it is for. 

Mr. Sixes. Show what it includes, troop training and all. 

General Farre.u. We can do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


EstTIMATE oF Cost ror Exercise Desert Rock V aNp THE TESTS OF THE 
280-MILLIMETER GUN aT NEVADA PROVING GROUND 


1, Exercise Desert Rock V (March 17, to May 25, 1953) provided for the orienta- 
tion and training of troops and troop observers in conjunction with the series of 
atomic weapon development tests conducted in the spring of 1953. The Army 
participated with training exercises in 6 of the 10 tests. This participation 
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included 8 provisional battalion combat teams and 1,814 troop observers. I: 
addition 1,500 camp support and operating troops received training and indoc- 
trination. Overall cost of conducting this training is tabulated below: 


Number Cost 
| 


(a) Transportation of troops iil Snsiettel ileal iaaatieitliataitale Aepveiins d $1, 403, 10 
(b) TI ransportation of troop observers ; i tends ad 
(1) Continental] armies and schools a shiping atacytin winditnisens 3 263, 001 
(2) Army Field Forces cennree neemanetand ican ante g 27, 604 
(3) Departments of Army and Defe nse y 108, 30 
(c) Camp operation (includes 1,500 support troops aaa ea 655, 000 
(d) Equipment damaged or destroyed (mostly tents) whwgruldoee 400, 006 


Total ee! Se code Pek eens biel 2, 857, 00K 


2. The test of the 280-millimeter gun was conducted on May 25, 1953 as th« 
10th test of the series. The cost of conducting this test is given below. Th: 
figures shown do not include cost of fissionable material as this cost was funded 
by the AEC, 

; Cost 


(a) Transportation of personnel _- ey ... $59, 600 
(b) Transportation of equipment- sehen sai .. 105, 600 


Total . ‘ —- 165, 200 


General Farretu. The 7 Rock exercise was expensive, but 
we think it was a very well worthwhile exercise. 

The state of the Army training was such that we could not get unit 
training. We had to cancel many of the exercises that we wanted to 
conduct last year. We hope that we will be in better shape in 1954. 

We were in the individual training business in 1953, but we hope 
to be able to expand into unit training in 1954. 

I think we will have more chance to conduct the field exercises 
which are essential. That accounts for the increase, which we think 
it justified, over the expenditures in 1953. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, from your obligational point of view, 
based on your rate through April 30, it does look as if you are going 
to expend all of the funds? You have anticipated obligations in the 
last few months of the year which will take you almost to the budget 
limit? 

General FARRELL. We estimate not more than $700,000 available. 

Colonel Ratusone. There is a material lag in this field because of 
the nature of the obligations. It takes a long time for a claim to wash 
out. 

General Farrer. I think there is more liability in this type of 
program than in the others. We cannot tell when we will get a claim 
for a fence knocked down or a bridge. On maneuvers we get those 
rather promptly, but frequently we do not. Sometimes we find later 
that we have trespass claims made against us for going on to some- 
body’s property. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


FIELD EXERCISES 


Mr. Forp. Can you insert in the record a chart showing the field 
exercises that you have conducted in the fiscal year 1952 and the cost, 
and also during the fiscal year 1953 through, we will say, the latest 


available date? 
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General FARRELL. Yes, sir; we can do that. 1 think you have those 
vour book. 
The matter referred to follows: ) 


Fiscal year 1952 field exercises 


Exercise Location 


DA directed exercises 
nowfall Camp Pine, N. Y $2, 900, 000 
Logex Camp Pickett, Va 195, 681 
uthern Pine Fort Bragg, N. C , 133, 133 
Long Horn Fort Hood, Tex 3, 566, 426 
Eager Beaver Silver Creek, Canada 385, 000 
esert Rock Camp Desert Rock, Nev , 282, 797 
ravel of observers Maneuver areas 278, 952 


Total (1141 , 741, 989 


Local and technical service exercises 
AAA commands , 245, 639 
Armies , 525, 086 
Oversea commands ‘ 427,112 


Total (1142) ‘ aoda 3, 197, 837 


otal, field exercises 


Fiscal year 1958 field exercises estimated costs 


Exercise Location Estimate 


DA directed exercises: 
Camid Saal aicied Little Creek, Va 
Snowstorm ; ahd eed ..-.-| Camp Drum, N. Y 
Logex os . ‘ = ..-| Camp Pickett, Va 
Sea seape é ....| East coast 
lest drop / ioe ae Fort Bragg, N. C 
Warm wind saa “30 Alaska 
yng horn (carryover a Fort Hood, Tex 
Eager beaver (carryover) -_. . iain nie ctnnwull ee ; “ 
Desert Rock V ee i Desert Rock, Nev 
Hill top (canceled) Da aati a ee Sixth Army 
lroop-testing program : >. .| Army areas gue ; ‘ 
Travel of DA and OCAFF observers... ............ Maneuver areas : 90, 000 
Arctic indoctrination __--_- ao . Alaska ___- : 5, 000 
Arctic tours ea Alaska... 25, 000 
Brush Bay is ae . .-.---.-| Panama 20, 000 


Total 1141 Cee OP Ree ane GEE Re aoe Te ST ou : ie d 5, 212, 000 
ocal exercises: 
AAA comands es icc at ies 550, 000 


Armies " , - 842, 000 
Oversea commands __ _. re ssthnioudsaaabiebeddet Sooke aa od 4 2, 473, 560 


Total 1142_.....- divbteVnbddbnt a 3, 865, 560 
timate excess we = . 9 : , 041, 440 


Grand total . 10, 119, 000 


SKY-DROP OPERATION AT FORT BRAGG 


Mr. Sixes. Is the Sky Drop operation which is programed for 
Fort Bragg in July of 1953, on about the same level of personnel 
participation as the exercises which were held there a couple of years 
or so ago? 

General Farrewu. I think it will be, if anything, a little bigger. 
They are experimenting more and more with drop techniques and 
drop problems. I think it will go a little further than previously. 
We realize that we will get up against a point of no return when the 
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arresting gear gets so heavy that it cuts into the payload a tremendous 
amount. 

Mr. Srxes. I notice you have 8,000 people scheduled for participat- 
ing. Was not the exercise previously held there larger than that? 

General Farrevu. This is a hard one to estimate, because it is not 
those particular people for one particular period of time, This will 
probably last all year. 

Mr. Srxes. This is a year-round program? 

General Farre.u, It is a continuing proposition; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. This material you have submitted in the handout is 
similar to what I requested for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953? 

General FarRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Just put them consecutively in the record. 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir. 

General Farreui. Here is one we have for 1954. We do not defend 
those names too much. They sound as though they were gotten up 
by somebody who writes the names for pullman cars. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the increase in the fiscal! 
year 1954 over 1953, just a greater concentration? 

General Farrexu. On field exercises, yes, sir, because we had to 
spend most of our time on individual training in the fiscal year 1953. 
We hope to have more time for unit training in the fiscal year 1954. 
We expect to have more time available, and more units for the test 
unit training in 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much General Farrell. 

General Farre.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have made a very good presentation. 

General Farretyi, Thank you, sir. 


SatTurDAY, May 30, 1953. 


Miuirary PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 
WITNESSES 


COL. ROBERT T. HAZLETT, OACOFS, G-1, BUDGET AND ANALYSIS 
BRANCH 

COL. LAWRENCE E. SCHLANSER, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, ACOFS, 
G-1, PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 

COL. N. F. McCURDEY, CHIEF, MPPD, TAGO, MILITARY PERSONNEL 
PROCUREMENT DIVISION 

LT. COL. H. G. BAILEY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND CONTRACTING SEC- 
TION, MILITARY PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION 

LT. COL. WM. R. BROWN, USAF, AIRMEN PROCUREMENT BRANCH 
PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION 

COL. J. V. RATHBONE, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
SECTION, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA. 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up program 1900, and General Honnen, will you 
proceed with the introduction, please? 

General Honngen. Mr. Chairman, this is our third group of the 
maintenance and operations programs. The two which we are about 
to present are under the guidance of G-1, and Colonel Hazlett will 
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make an opening overall statement and then we will proceed with 
1900. 


Mr. Forp. You may proceed, Colonel Hazlett. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hazuerr. Group III consists of two activities or programs 
; General Honnen previously mentioned. They are: Program 1300, 
Command and management; program 1900, “Military personnel 

ocurement.”’ 

Program 1300, ‘Command and management,” contains funds for 
the administrative conduct of the major headquarters of the army, 
vorldwide. The amount of $137 million is requested for fiscal yes 
1954. This is a decrease of $12,257,000 over estimated obilanians 

fiscal year 1952. 

Program 1900, ‘‘Military personnel procurement,” contains funds 
the operations of Armed Forces examining and induction stations 
and for recruiting of United States Army and United States Air Force 
ersonnel, The amount of $9,710,000 is requested for fiscal year 1954. 
This will permit the operation of this program at approximately the 

same level as for fiscal year 1953. 

If it meets with the approval of the committee we shall proceed 
with the second of these two programs, military personnel procurement. 

Col. Lawrence E. Schlanser, from the Office of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-1, will present the program. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Colonel. 

Colonel ScuLtanser. Thank you very much, sir. 

Gentlemen, our presentation in support of budget program 1900, 
“Military personnel procurement,’’ will utilize the few simple charts 
which have just been distributed to illustrate our operation; we will 
indicate Department of the Army policy where appropriate with the 

asons therefore; and will thus provide you a clear picture of the 
program for your consideration. The first chart (in the group of charts 
before you) reflects our overall operation in a general way. It shows the 
amounts requested for each portion of the program and indicates our 
responsibility for three major functions. 

The first function, is one in which the Army acts as executive agent 
rr the Department of Defense. Through the operation of the Armed 
Forces examining stations, uniform medical and mental examinations 
are administered to volunteers for enlistment in all of the Armed 
Forces (Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force) and for selective- 
service registrants. 

Our second function, is also one in which the Army acts as executive 
agent for the Department of Defense. Induction stations perform 
the necessary duties incident to processing a_ selective-service 
registrant into a military status. This function exists for all services, 
although the Army is providing the workload requirement for its 
operation at the present time. During the period of this budget the 
Marine Corps may also provide a portion of the workload. 

The third function, provides for the procurement of certain military 
personnel from civil life for the Army and Air Force, and ree nlistment 
or enlistment of enlisted personnel for the Army and Air Force from 
within the respective establishment. Procurement from civil life 
includes enlisted personnel, both male and female, certain commis- 
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sioned specialists, officer candidates, and assistance in the procurement 
of aviation cadets for the Air Force. 

Costs of the three functions just indicated, except pay and allow- 
ances of military personnel contributed by the respective services, are 
borne by the Department of the Army. 

There is a detailed explanation in the written justification with eac! 
project of their purpose and scope to include variuos estimating factors 
used in the computation of our requirement. In addition, we ar 
prepared to discuss certain classified figures if necessary to further 
clarify the Army request. I will return to the balance of the chart 1 
little later in this discussion. 

In view of the importance attached to the subject by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, I should like to discuss rather fully recruiting of 
volunteers. The Army policy is that, except during periods of total 
mobilization, a maximum effort will be expe nded. to procure the 
greatest number of long-term, high-quality personnel, and that th: 
Selective Service System will only be utilized to supplement require- 
ments incapable of provision by other voluntary means. This policy 
includes both original enlistment and reenlistment of male and female 
personnel. The policy was established when it became evident that 
we would in time be able to produce definite economies in the operation 
of the Army as well as increase our capability of providing a well 
trained, well rounded fource to carry out our missions. 

The Air Force places complete reliance on volunteers to meet 
strength requirements based on a policy essentially the same as that 
of the Army. 

There are five major areas, equally applicable to both services, which 
are of prime importance in considering a long-term versus the short- 
term individual. These are (1) the effective period of service of the 
individual, (2) the effective strength of the service, (3) troop deploy- 
ment, (4) the drain on the national manpower pool, and (5) the 
economy of operation of the service or the fiscal effects of enlistments. 

In any term of service, regardless of duration, there are various 
periods of ineffectiveness totaling a minimum of a little over 8 months, 
which are necessary to place only a basically trained soldier in the field 
and provide for his later release from the service. This period i 
essentially the same for the Air Force. The next chart in front of you 
indicates the breakout of this item. You will note that the periods 
include initial processing incident to enlistment, induction, or entry 
into service; classification into a field commensurate with training and 
experience, basic training, periods of time spent in travel (primarily to 
and from overseas theaters); normal leave; and processing prior to 
discharge. This chart indicates the minimum average periods 
involved. 

The next two charts (Nos. 3 and 4) show in figures and graphically 
an indication of the periods of effective service of basically trained 
personnel for varying periods of service, based on the minimum 
average period of ineffective service indicated on the preceding chart, 
35 weeks. The 2-year period, common to the inductee and the enlistee 
who is on eligible, provides a bare minimum for combat service. 
The 3-, 4-, 5-, and 6-year terms permit additional time for unit and/or 
specialist tenlicinds while permitting a reasonable return in effective 
service time. Unit training (22 weeks) is that form of advanced 
training which is designed to mold the members of a unit into a team 
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for operational efficiency. Specialist training is designed to train 
personnel for the more technical duties. These two items are im- 
portant if units are to be made ready for combat, and in the event 
of commitment are to experience low casualty and mortality rates. 
The next two charts will give you some idea of the time necessary for 
specialist training and thus indicate that the 3-year period is a mini- 
mum for a great many specialist duties. However, we are forced to 
include the 3-year period in consideration of factors other than effec- 
tiveness of service, such as the longest period that many male personnel 
will “buy.” 

The first of the 2 charts (No. 5) shows the added training time 
required to fit personnel for the jobs listed. The range for this long- 
term chart is from 62 weeks down to 18 weeks, and involves a total 
of approximately 39,000 personnel at any 1 time. 

The second of the 2 charts (No. 6) illustrates short-term training. 
It ranges from 18 weeks down to 8 weeks and involves a total of 
approximately 209,000 personnel at any 1 time. 

A very obvious answer to this problem is to “push” a reenlistment 
program with great emphasis in order to retain a maximum number 
of personnel in the service, and we are doing so. For Regular person- 
nel such a program provides by far the most economical form of pro- 
curement. However, there are certain difficulties inherent in placing 
all of our emphasis on reenlistment alone. With minor exceptions, 
we must wait for the inductee, who constitutes a portion of the 
largest group of personnel, to make up his mind whether or not he 
intends to remain in the service. This usually does not occur until 
the individual nears the end of his 2 years of service. Therefore, an 
unwarranted time lag develops for those personnel required for long- 
term training. Such action also delays assignment of an individual 
to a career field in order that he may advance in grade and experience. 
Lastly, our experience indicates that the inductee is extremely hard 
to ‘‘sell,”’ since he came into military service involuntarily and desires 
nothing more than to serve his time and get out. At best, interesting 
assignments, valuable training and experience, and other factors 
which tend to make a military career desirable to an individual, are at 
odds with his basic motivation, namely, to do his required military 
service and return to civil life. This statement is borne out by current 
reenlistment rates, which are in the neighborhood of 20 percent for 
KA personnel while only about 2 percent for inducted personnel, 
although no special consideration is given the Regular over the in- 
ductee during his service period. 

The second of the five points previously mentioned is that of the 
effective strength of the service. A longer effective period of service 
of an individual increases the ratio of the effective strength in com- 
parison with the total strength of the service. On the other hand, a 
rapid turnover, such as prevails with large numbers of short term 
personnel, decreases the effective strength, and requires a much 
rreater number of trainor personnel. The trainor group, while 
accounted for as effectives, in actuality do not add to our effective 
combat strength since such personnel are not in combat type units or 
those in direct support of such units. 

Effective deployment of troops is greatly assisted by enlistment of 
longer term personnel. Such personnel can be assigned as required 
by the various missions of the service without excessive limitation in 
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assignment occasioned by a short period of service remaining to the 
individual. Rotation of personnel to and from overseas areas can 
be handled on a more equitable basis, thereby preventing a small 
group from carrying the burden of overseas duty. The necessity of 
retaining long-term personnel in overseas assignments for excessi\ 
periods of time with only short periods in the continental United 
States is generally discriminatory and poses many problems of troop 
morale. 

The drain on the United States manpower pool is an important 
consideration. Short term periods of service do not provide for 
efficient utilization of this pool, since the drain is from 1% to 3 times 
as great as under the periods we use as the minimum period of volun- 
tary service. Under current criteria for selection it has been estimated 
that the supply of available manpower will steadily decrease until in 
1955 the supply will be exhausted. This supply can be ‘‘stretched,” 
but it will depend on the amount of emphasis placed on the procure- 
ment of long-term personnel. 

The fifth point previously mentioned is a consideration of the 
economy of long-term enlistments. The cost of training a replace- 
ment, whether a Regular Army enlistee or an inductee, is the same since 
all receive the same basic training. Your next (No. 7) chart indicates 
the savings to be realized in the future from an intensive recruiting 
campaign for Regular personnel, either to return to our former 
Regular strength or to rebuild it to 700,000 or 800,000. The net loss 
of about 6,000 Regular personnel per month since February 1952 
indicates that the strength of the Regular service is approaching the 
strength shown on the top bar graph at the left of the page, about 
500,000 Regulars, 

Computations on this chart were based on a 3-year enlistment 
period since about 90 percent of our Regular personnel are enlisted 
for this term of service. The horizontal bars show the approximate 
Regular and inductee composition for increased Regular components 
and assumes increased-reenlistment rates of 40 percent for Regular 
personnel and 5 percent for inductees, for which we are shooting. 
The vertical bars to the left of the chart indicate the yearly require- 
ment for Regular and inductee pérsonnel for the four bars above it 
As shown, the increased Regular procurement actually results in a 
markedly decreased total yearly requirement. Finally, the cost of 
basic training for the four strengths shown is represented by the 
vertical bars on the right of the chart. They indicate that the total 
cost of basic training for personnel will decrease, thereby provid- 
ing the savings shown in the grey strips varying between about $8 
million and $264 million. In the event that our sampaign has as its 
objective the much more difficult job of procuring long-term personnel, 
4- 5- and 6-year enlistments, the next chart (No. 8) provides an 
indication of future savings, in addition to those of the last chart, 
from adoption of such a campaign. As on the last chart, an enlist- 
ment period of 3 years has been used as the base for the computations 
We are unable to predict the percentages of long-term personnel 
which can be obtained for the various longer terms of enlistment. 
However, the savings developed will be in proportion to the per- 
centages obtained for each of the listed terms, 4, 5, and 6 year, but 
in any case would be substantial. 
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So far I have discussed only procurement of male personnel on a 
long-term basis. There are other procurement problems handled by 
the recruiting service which are equally as important and in many 
ways just as tough. Nurses are a striking example. With an over- 

| shortage in meeting civilian requirements which has been estimated 

about 51,900 nurses, and with a yearly turnover of about 1,400, 

are approximately 1,150 nurses short of meeting our Army re- 
quirement. This type of procurement problem requires great effort 
for a small but important return. The Air Force is having a similar 
procurement problem. 
_ My last major point is that of advertising. Its relation to the 
ocurement mission is shown on the first chart. Our desire is to 
iterest Men and women in a career in either of the tw 0 services by 
ndicating the need in various fields. Since we are in direct compe ti- 
tion with civilian industry for the procurement of high quality male 
nd female personnel who can be trained for technical duties, we 
must utilize the same methods which industry uses to meet require- 
ments. To do this job, we conduct through an advertising agency, 
a national i for broad coverage supplemented by loc al effort. in 
the » Aven ares This portion of the program is aimed at the pro- 
rement of the categories of personnel shown at the bottom of the 
chart. The lines indicate in general the flow of material to the 
prospect. The Recruiting Publicity Bureau, now called the Recruit- 
Publicity Center, essentially the publishing organization for the 
Recruiting Service, designs and publishes posters, recruiting displays, 
and cards and folders for the enlistment and reenlistment effort. In 
addition, this agency assists in the local effort by its production and 
distribution of recordings for use of numerous radio stations. 

In the lower left-hand corner of the chart I have briefly outlined the 
flow of personnel through the three portions of our responsibility. 
\n individual from the military manpower pool, either before or 
after receiving a notice from the Selective Service System to report 
for preinduction mental and physical examination, proceeds to an 
Armed Forces examining station for the examinations, and then 
returns to the manpower pool. At some time he must make a decision 
to voluntarily enlist or await induction. If his decision is to await 
induction, he goes through the induction portion after delivery by 
Selective Service and then to a training installation. In the event 
his decision is to enlist, he may proceed through a recruiting station 
or direct to a main station, depending on the proximity to his home. 
In any case his final enlistment is accomplished at the main station 
where he then proceeds to a training installation. Women of course 
are processed through recruiting facilities only. 

The last chart in your group (No. 9) shows our problem in a nut- 

ell. With what we feel is an ideal RA enlisted strength of about 
aan the Army had approximately 638,000 Regular males on 
February 28, 1952. Our estimate based on current trends is that on 
July 1, 1953, we will be down to between 500,000 and 550,000 enlisted 
males in the RA. The Department of the Army considers that we 
ni ave here a problem of critical proportions. The reenlistment pipe 
hs iS become clogged for a variety of reasons, such as, lac k of stab iliza- 
tion of personnel assignment, inability to provide incentives for en- 
listment, and operations in Korea. Unless we can stop this drain on 
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our reservoir, action to prevent further clogging will become more 
difficult. Our solution as shown is to provide more non-prior-servic: 
enlistments to stop the monthly net loss to the Army and rebuild 
the RA component. 
Are there any questions, gentlemen? 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Note.—Charts 1, 4, 7, and 9 are not susceptible to reproduction by descripti 
and incapable of reproduction in present form for the record.) 


Approximate minimum period of ineffective service for initial periods of sert 


Initial processing into the service 
Basic training cycle 

Leave upon completion of training 
Travel to port of embarkation 
Processing for overseas service 
Travel to overseas station 
Processing and travel in theater- 
Processing and travel in theater prior to return to 
Travel to CONUS 

Processing in CONUS 

le save_ 


Periods of effective service for various periods of initial service 


Period of service—weeks (year 


4) 


156 | 208 | 


Ineffective service (training, travel, leave, processing) a dill 35| 35) 35) 
Additional leave each added year of service (months) ai — . 1(2)} 13) 
Effective period of service (weeks) - .- : we 7 65 112 160 | 
Effective period of service (months) Se ae : 26) 387) 


Long term trained military occupational specialties 

MOS title: 

Medical technician _-_--_- 

Electronic-fire-control equipment repairman 

SAM fire-control chief Chest 

Fixed-station radio repairman _- 

Medical equipment repairman 

SSM fire control chief 

Cryptographic equipment repairman 

Radio-communication interceptor 

AAA fire-control mechanic__- 

Single-sideband radio repairman 

Cartographer 

Wire electronics repairman _- 

Radar and electronic countermeasure equipment repairman. - 

Voice interceptor 

Audit specialist ___--_- -- 

Marine engineer and repairman 

Telephone and teletypewriter equipment repairman 

SSM electronic-materiel specialist ___ 

SAM electronic-materiel specialist 

Social-work technician 

Clinical psychologicai technician _- 

Radar mechaaic- baled 





_ 
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Long term trained military occupational srecialties—Continued " 
eens 
Cryptoanalytic specialist _ _ 27 
Orthopedic technician end 26 
Microwave-radio repairman - bes 26 
{AA operations and inte lligence spec ialist ped vile : . 26 
Wheel-vehicle repairman _- - - - ae sina ; aig vue... 26 
Office-machine repairman. --- - -- sou r : E ae 
Disbursing specialist _ ed ih Guicus ¢ 25 
Special-wee apons-assembly spec ialist_- . é eT 24 
Special-weapons electronics specialist ie H c 24 
GM internal-guidance-system repairman _--- : ; , 24 
GM external-guidance-system repairman _ - ibe ack . . 24 
Optical technician - --- ~~ ~~ -- paenueieseeevose ck sou 24 
Field-radio repairman - - - - - - ‘ ; ‘ vat 24 
High-speed radio operator ; ASS COUR 24 
Explosive-ordnance-disposal spec ialist___- ; tUR ICS 24 
Track-vehicle repairman ___. ; a a 24 
GM guidance-components repairman _--- - -- SCR 24 
Ballistic-meteorology specialist - - - - - - - nate uve 23 
Morse code interceptor-- - -- 23 
Petroleum lab technician - - - ee 21 
Fiscal specialist _ _ - 21 
Motion-picture photographer _-_-- 21 
Special electrical-device repairman -- - oh , 20 
GM repairman. --- . 20 
GM launching specialist 20 
Repeaterman _ _ - 20 
Central-office supervisor - 18 
Dial-central-office maintenance man_- 
Teletypewriter-equipment mechanic 


Short term trained military occupational specialties 


[OS title: 


Track-vehicle mechanic _ - - - 18 
Stenographer_---_- ‘ ane 18 
Dental-laboratory technician. 16 
Marine-hull repairman _ - 16 
X-ray technician c 16 
General-equipment repairman 16 
\rtillery-survey specialist 16 
Intermediate-speed radio operator 16 
Food-service specialist 16 
Cook_. 16 
Medical-laboratory technician _- 16 
Pharmacy technician 16 
Cigar GRE ine bgt oo aCe ani Hadden Sub aaoeeie subevecnnns 
Army helicopter mechanic - 

Manual-central-office maintenance man 

Army airplane mechanic_---- -- 

Army aircraft-maintenance supervisor 

Harbor-craft crewman 

Marine engineer and repairman 

Medical technician 

EENT technician _- 

AAA AW crewman 

AAA gun crewman 

Light-weapons infantryman 

Heavy-weapons infantryman 

Operating-room technician _- 

Wheel-vehicle repairman 

Field-radio mechanic 

Cable splicer 

Combat construction specialist 

Disbursing specialist 

Field-communications chief 

Construction foreman 
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Short term trained military occupational specialties—Continued 


Railway trainman 

Railway -locomotive operator 

Machinist 

Preventive-medicine technician 

Pow erman 

Neuropsychiatric technicia 
Ammunition-supply specialist 
Engineer-supply specialist 

Parachute packer and repairman 
Armored-reconnaissance crewman 

Tanker 

I-xplosive-ordnance-disposal specialist 
Track-vehicle repairman 

Artillery and small-arms repair supervisory 
Light-artillery repairman 

Artillery mechanic 

Construction draftsman 

Cannoneer 

Utilities repairman 

Subsistence-supply specialist 
Infantry-operations and intelligence specialist 
Ballistic meteorology specialist 
AAA fire-control specialist 
General draftsman 

Baker 

Wheel-vehicle mechanic 
Construction surveyor 
Topographic surveyor 
Engineer-equipment repairman 

Diesel repairman 

We Ider 

tefrigeration specialist 

Automotive fuel and electrical system repairman 
Quartermaster-supply specialist 

Dental technician 

Administrative specialist 

Radar operator ; 

Heating and ventilating specialist 


Eight hundred thousand-man army 


Yearly require- , | Excess cost 
z 1 nug St ! ite 
enand | Annual cc saving 3 


800, 000 | $2, 560,000, 000 |4-$1, 708, 800, 000 
400, 000 , 280, 000, 000 +-428, 000 
266, 000 851, 200, 000 

200, 000 640, 000, 000 211, On 
160, 000 512, 000, 000 200, 000 
133, 000 425, 600, 000 4 500, 000 


A verage cost of training, $3,200 per man 


2 Excess cost or savings indicated are based on a 3-year period of service. 


Seven hundred thousand-man army 


Excess cost 


~arlw rar ire- 
Period Yearly require 
saving ? 


d ual cost ! 
ment Annual cost 
| 


350, 000 1, 120, 000, 000 | ‘ + 
233, 000 745, 600, 000 i 
175, 000 560, 000, 000 —185, 600, 00% 
150, 000 480, 000, 000 — 265, 600, 000 
116, 600 373, 120, 000 —372, 480, 00) 


700, 000 | $2, 240, 000, 000 |-+-$1, 494, 400, 00 
3 


74, 400, 00) 


3-year period of service 
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{re there any questions at this point, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean generally, or just on this particular part? 
Colonel ScHianseER. On this part, sir. I would like to go into the 
it sheets if you have no further questions on this part. 

Mr. Forp. I have some general questions which I think might 
ome at this point and probably Mr. Sikes does, too. 

| believe it would be well here to insert into the record at this 
yoint the chart on page 697 in the justifications. 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Military personnel procurement—Direct obligations by project 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 19 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 


year 1952 


Project 


Armed Forces examining and induction $4, 946, 190 $4, 067, 000 $4, 206, 000 
Recruiting | », 874, 313 4,816, 009 4, 754, 000 
Recruiting publicity center $81,115 767, 000 750, 000 


Total direct obligations } 11, 301, 618 9, 650, 000 9, 710, 000 


REVISION IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget estimate submitted on 
January 9? 

Colonel ScHLaNnsER. $10,210,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the downward revision? 

Colonel Scuitanser. The downward revision is in personnel, sir; 
a reduction of civilian personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Based on a reduced load going through the induction 
stations? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sir; and a relook at the whole service and 
a realization that with a reduced workload that we anticipate this 
coming year, we will be able to get along with less people. 


OBLIGATIONS 


_ Forp. What is your obligation situation as of the latest date 
you have? 

Colonel Ratusone. At the end of April it was $7,534,000. 

Colonel Bartny. And the projected estimate runs about $9,400,000. 

Mr. Forp. Slightly over $200,000 potentially unobligated at the 
end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Battery. Approximately that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That date was April 30? 

Colonel Ratupone. The end of April, sir. 


RECRUITING COMMITMENTS WHICH CANNOT BE HONORED 


Mr. Forp. From time to time I have received, and I assume other 
Members of Congress have also, complaints that a man is recruited— 
and he signs up—based on certain promises made to him by some of 
the recruiting personnel. When he actually gets into uniform, his 
assignment does not work out quite the way the sergeant said it would. 
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Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a prevalent situation? 

Colonel Scuianser. I do not believe that it is, sir. We are very 
careful in the recruiting service, just with that one thought in mind, 
that we do not want to hornswoggle some man to come in and the: 
find we cannot give him what we say we will. We are pretty carefu 
in the recruiting service not to promise a man anything which we 
cannot specifically do for him. For that reason, we have right now 
what we consider a lack of incentive for enlistment of individuals 
because we habitually say “You will be assigned according to you 
ability and to your classification battery insofar as we possibly < can 
but we frequently get a levy for, let us say, infantrymen that hay 
to go to Korea in a hurry. In a case like that we are in the unfortunat 
position where you have boys coming out of training divisions an 
vou have to send them; that is all there is to it. That fellow may have 
thought he was going to be a motor mechanic and he just never gets 
a chance to go into that because other requirements happen to fill ir 

One of the things we do tell them in the recruiting service is that 
after all the needs of the service take first precedence and if vo 
enlist, you must realize that cold dope; we will try our level best to 
do everything we can to get you into the place you are best suited for 


CLASSIFICATION BATTERY 


Mr. Forp. What is the classification battery? 

Colonel Schlanser. It is a group of tests that are given to an indi- 
vidual to determine just what type of work he can do best. In othe: 
words, by means of an examination we find out that this man is 
prone, because of an inherent ability he has, to be a good mechani: 
or he will be a good radio operator or some field of endeavor along 
that line. 

Mr. Forp. Do your recruiting personnel have the authority to tell 
a man that if he joins up with the Army, he can look forward to being 
assigned in any particular category? 

Colonel Scutanser. No, sir. We do have one program now that 
is a very striking instance because of what we would like to have 
we can do it, and that is an aviation mechanics program where \ 
are goint out to the civilian population and we are making a “lea 
pipe” promise that they will go into airplane mechanics. Of cours: 
we are recruiting them specifically for it and the procedures have been 
set up to insure that that man is given an MOS—military occupational! 
specialty—the day he is enlisted and he goes right straight through 
If we find any of those people not in their own category, we will tak: 
the necessary action—I am sure General Powell will, especially becaus: 
that is a program that is very important right now for our helicopter 
work. 

Mr. Stxes. What precautionary steps do you take to insure that 
your recruiting personnel do not make promises that cannot be kept” 

Colonel Scuianser. We have frequent inspections of our personne! 
in the recruiting service and our people go around and check all these 
stations. But it is a very difficult thing to solve, I will grant you, 
because a recruiting sergeant who is required to obtain a quota of 
people a month, as he comes near the end of the month and he is not 
making his quota, he is a little bit inclined to try to go out and get 
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those individuals he needs. We have to watch that very carefully 
to make sure they do not make these commitments which we cannot 
honor here in our personnel policies. 

Mr. Sixws. Of course, you cannot honor those commitments and 
the commitment should not be made. I do not know how many are 
made, but I will venture the statement that every Member of Congress 
eceives a number of letters each year from people who say they were 
promised special considerations to join the service. 

Colonel ScHLANSER. We have received some of them, which, of 
course, we have checked for you over in our shop. Every once in a 
while we find one where a particular promise has been made and 
that was a promise made completely in error. 

General Honnen. I might say from personal experience, Mr. 
Chairman, that they are improving in that respect. I go back to 
\917 when a sergeant on a white horse, after 3 days, sold me the 
cavalry. Having enlisted in the cavalry, I was sent to a depot where 
they gave me an ‘infantry hat and so on and then I was shipped to an 
artillery station and became an artilleryman. I never saw the white 


norse. 


PERIOD OF SERVICE FOR AVIATION MECHANICS 


Mr. Forp. In this special program which you have for aviation 
mechanics, for how long are they required to enlist? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Three years, sir, minimum. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any possibility of expanding that kind of an 
incentive, to build up this longer enlistment period which you want, 
into another category? 

Colonel Scutanser. I believe there is. I am working on that 


project right now. I have a list of about seventy-something MOS’s 
which we are trying to determine, first, the actual requirements for 
the Army for that particular MOS, considering the necessary pipeline 
and various other factors that come into it; second, how many people 
do we have in that MOS at the present time, which will determine our 
shortage. Then we will talk with the G-3 people on how many of 
those people have come out of schools each year, and eventually work 
our way back until we get a specific requirement that we can go out 
with through the recruiting service. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you offer ratings for enlistment by men who possess 
certain particular skills? 

Colonel ScHitanseR. Yes, sir; we have a regulation which permits 
is to take men who have various civilian skills, with experience added 
to it, who are above the normal level of efficiency. We can give them 
grades up to E-3 and E-4 

Mr. Sixes. Immediately or after basic training? 

Colonel Scuianser. They go through basic training, but they get 
it right after that. 

Mr. Srxes. This should offer quite a fertile field. You need many 
skilled people in the military services now and you can offer good 
inducements for military careers. It seems to me that you should 
explore the possibility of offering men specific assignments and ratings 
{ they possess desired skills. I think the service would benefit from 
that and I think you would find it a profitable activity. 

Colonel ScutanseEr. I cannot help but agree with you. 
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Mr. Sixes. I think this committee would like to know the progress 
that is made along that line. 

Mr. Forp. I was just about to ask how long has this special program 
been in effect and what concrete results you have to show as a resul| 
of it. 

Colonel Scatanser. On this aircraft program, it was on the 21st 
of April 19453 when we finally sent the information down to the milita; 
procurement personnel division to go out and put this out. Ihave seer 
some of the publicity work from our advertising agency which is rig] 
now in form where you can see what it is going to look like. 

Mr. Forp. This program was started in May? 
Colonel ScuiaNnser. 24th of April. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


RECRUITING INCENTIVES FOR SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us an example of some of these othe: 
MOS categories where you think you would expand this program? 

Colonel ScuitansER. Well, the ones I am primarily working to, si: 
are the ones which are these long-term training periods here. Ther 
are quite a few very important categories in the long-range as well 
as in the short-range groups. Those are the ones | am working to 
now, trying to figure out ways we can do it so that I can recommend 
to General Young that we put this out as an enlistment incentive. 
There are some of these, for instance, where there are large numbers 
of people. There are some where there is a very small number in 
any one particular category. 

| believe that where the number is small and there are not very 
many people in civil life who have the same experience and so forth 
that we can do that much quicker than we can for a large number, 
like an automobile mechanic. 

Mr. Srxzs. It seems to me that this deserves a lot of study and 
much greater utilization. You have the possibility of saving a lot of 
money and time, which ordinarily would be required in training these 
men. I certainly hope that you explore this more fully. 

Colonel ScHLANnsER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think the committee would feel unanimously that this 
is something which ought to be expanded. If the recruiting service 
does nothing more than to get this in high gear it will be one of the 
best things it can do. 

Colonel ScHLanseER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I am sure we will look forward to the results of this 
new experiment. 

(The following additional information was submitted at a later 
date for the record:) 


ENLISTMENT OF PERSONNEL FOR Speciric ARMY SCHOOLING 


1. The discussion below is an extension of remarks by Department of the Arm) 
personnel on the subject of recruiting incentives for enlistment in the United States 
Army. It should be noted that the subject program is designed to attract a 
specific group of personnel (high-school graduates), rather than a discussion of 
the overall problem of incentives as previously indicated under budget program 
1900. 

2. Under Department of the Army Special Regulation 615—-120—23, the latest 
revision of which is dated March 27, 1953, the qualifications for enlistment of male 
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and female high-school graduates for attendance at specific Army schools are set 
forth. The opportunities presented are applicable only to enlistees from civil 
who will be enlisted in grades E-1 and E-2 
3. General qualifications for enlistment are— 
Be a high-school graduate or equivalent. 
Enlist for 3, 4, 5, or 6 years in RA unassigned or WAC unassigned. 
Be qualified under basic enlistment regulations (mental, physical, moral, 
enship, etc.). 
1. Types of courses (total: 64 for male, 16 for female) for which applicant may 
st include: 
COURSE TITLE AND NUMBER 


or radio maintenance, 17—E-2 
lery radio maintenance, 6—-E-3 
tomotive fuel and electrical, system repair, 9-E-30 
cing, 10-K-16 
struction surveying, 5-E-8 
ptography, 11-E-18 
tal laboratory, 8-E-1 
central office maintenance, 11—E-—6 
nee procedures, 14-E-2 
eral drafting, 5-E-3 
ded missile fire control, system maintenance, ‘‘Corporal,”’ 
fantry radio maintenance, 7—E-3 
Machine accounting, 12-E-—3 
p compiling, 5-E-1 
tal body repair, 9-E-3 
Occupational therapy, enlisted, 8-E 
Office machine repair, 10-EK-—8 
tical technician, 8-E—-5 
sical reconditioning, enlisted, 8-E-12 
ic information, enlisted, 28-E-2 
d recording, 11—E—10 
letypewriter equipment maintenance, 11-E-11 
lopographie surveying, 5—-E-9 
lransportation movement control, 55—-E—39 
ch re pair, 9-E-8 
ling, 9-E-—5 
ray, 3 E } 


5 Application procedures have been established to insure that personnel 
‘epted under this program will, by consideration of high-school grades, hobby, 
ious employment, interests, and the like, be re asonably assured of succe ssful 
pletion of the course chosen. Other procedures have been established to 
that accepted personnel are expeditiously forwarded for basic training 
owed by immediate enrollment in the school for which enlisted. This is 
iplished by a quota reservation system from which a determination is made 
meerning limiting dates for actual enlistment. The applicant is notified 
ptly as to whether or not accepted and the period during which enlistment 

st be effected for later enrollment in the school course. 
6. During the period of July 1, 1952, through April 30, 1953, a total of 2,207 

ms have been enlisted under this program. 


\ir. Forp. How many men do you actually want under your avia- 

on mechanics training program? 

Colonel Scutanser. We have a shortage of 3,187 Army aircraft 

iaintenance personnel in the setup we have now. 

Mr. Forp. Where you have that particular shortage, are you going 
out in the service itself, for example, and give them the same oppor- 
tunities? 

Colonel ScuLanser. Yes, sir. It is so much easier there, though, 

cause we can go out through our administrative channels, to indi- 
ate that any individual in the Army who has that MOS either as a 
rimary or secondary job will be earmarked for the particular job. 
I'he hard part is to go out into civil life through these various aircraft 





schools and that sort of thing and get people. A lot of them will be 
draft eligible, for instance, but we do not want them just for the 2 
years. If they came in they would undoubtedly go into aircraft 
maintenance, but we will lose them too soon. What we want to do 
is sell them on a career in the service and have them come in for a 
long-term period so that we really get a lot of use out of them. 

Mr. Forp. I think the committee would like to have on the record 
how many you want in this aviation mechanics program, and any 
other pertinent data, so that next year we can see how successful the 
program has been. 

Colonel ScuiaNnser. Fine, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply it for the record? 

Colonel Scutansrer. We have a shortage of 3,187 aircraft main- 
tenance personnel. The program has been established to go out and 
get aircraft mechanics, helicopter mechanics, and airframe mechanics 
Those are the three types of people we need at the present time. So 
far we have set up an approximate cost of $7,200 from our 1953 funds 
for a direct mail approach to the schools, direct contact to individuals 

A lot of the schools have been extremely helpful in that connec- 
tion. When we first established this program the advertising agency 
itself sent a telegram out to all the various aeronautical schools and 
they said, “Will you please send us in a list of your people who are 
graduating?’ It was surprising that a very large number of people 
just came right along with us. It was for national defense, I suppose 
they thought, and they sent us the list of their students, or if they 
did not send us the list of their students they said, “Send us the 
literature and we will spread it out to the people in our schools.” 
We had both types. 

Mr. Forp. How soon do you expect to reach the target date? 

Colonel ScHianseR. Probably another month at the maximum. 

Mr. Forp. What I mean is: How soon do you expect, by this 
program, to achieve the desired results as you visualize your program? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. We have no real experience factor on that, sir 
I think to come up with a statement, for instance, that by the Ist of 
September we will have 100 or something like that we would have to 
have experience. We are just going to have to hope and put all the 
heat on it we can and see how many we get. That, of course, will 
help us in determining later on what we can expect from other items 
along that line. 

COST OF RECRUITING 


Mr. Forp. What is the total cost of the recruiting activity, includ- 
ing the military pay, allowances, rental of office space and all the 
other additional factors which are involved? 

Colonel Scuitanser. We worked on that not so long ago, sir, and 
it will run around about $55 million, including the money in this 
budget, pay and allowances of Army and Air Force personnel and all 
the other costs such as rentals and all that sort of thing down the line 
We have even tried in one of these estimates that we made to include 
the capital cost of the motor vehicles and the operating cost of the 
motor vehicles used in the service. We came up with a maximum of 
about $55 million that we could attribute to the recruiting service in 
any way. 
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\fr. Forp. Could you put in the record the result of that? I mean 
st the final figures item by item. 

Colonel ScH~ANseER. I do not know whether we have that with us 
not. 

Vir. Forp. You can furnish it for the record later. 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Fine. 

The information follows: ) 


lotal costs of recruiting service to include that portion of Armed Forces Exam- 
Stations properly chargeable to cost of recruiting. 


; ; 
Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1952 1953 | 1954 


ber of recruiting offices operated by the joint Army-Air | 
ree Recruiting Service ’ a é , i 3 soy 
propriation: | 

intenance and operations, Army i Ps 420, 24, 615 , 068, 
litary personnel, Army 5, O78, | 197 9, 390, 
litary personnel requirements, Air Force : 2, 259, 570 | 3, 744, 150 | , 927, 


tal 39, 958, 22, 907, 962 386, 78 


ijor item of cost | 
ind allowances, military personnel eed 26, , 314 | 371, 005 7, 916, 539 
civilian personnel , 292, 059 | 2, 497, 879 , 814, 536 
el, military personnei -- 742, 540 | 353, 868 $25, 032 
ivel of applicants , 243, 322 940, 000 765, 380 
Lodging of applicants ‘ 4 571, 072 346, 115 187, 840 
ibsistence of applicants . . 7 , 323, 717 2, 342 401, 477 
Examination of applicants bak 2, 413, 718 543, 600 643, 600 
Leases, office rentals 7 9, 804 363, 000 363, 000 
faintenance, operation, and storage of vehicles , 086, 684 , 000 | 657, 000 
Repairs to equipment Stianas é3- | 88, 109 200, 833 152, 822 
Purchase of equipment 34, 202 342 18, 424 
mmunictions, printing and reproduction, and office 
supplies_... " 3 379, 009 379, 106 401, 460 
vertising : ies 711, 181 ’ , 000 , 250, 000 
ublicity odd Ju dainidns oe eo 411, 000 464, 500 
Tiscellaneous ‘ 22, 57 223, 872 25, 189 


22, 907, 962 26, 386, 799 


rE.—The above totals do not include costs of selective-service inductions and that portion of Armed 
s examining stations peony chargeable to processing of inductees under the Universal Military 
ng and Service Act, shown below. 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 


1 
ssing and induction of registrants __- i : 840,771 | $13, 202, 795 $12, 780, 140 
te, capital investment motor vehicles for program 1900 , 626, 000 | 1, 426, 000 2, 374, 000 
estment in furniture and fixtures and RPC (printing | 


2, O74, 274 | 1, 949, 818 1, 832, 829 


Total... / itn ates tiie edited ls teat 000 | 39, 486, 575 43, 373, 768 


} 





Mr. Forp. The committee will want, and I am sure a lot of the 
Members will want, information on just that point, because con- 
tinuously Members of the House are anxious to find out the cost of 
this, and a lot of them are dubious about the value of the program. 

Colonel Scuitanser. Yes, sir. I would like to have this off the 
record, please, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Please expand your statement on the total cost of $55 
million. 

Colonel Scuianser. With this total cost of $55 million which we 
have been able to attribute to the recruiting effort in any way, if we 
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divide that by the $3,200 which it costs to basically train any indi- 
vidual coming into the service, we find that a total of about 17,200 
recruits will pay for the entire cost of the recruiting of the recruiting 
service for a year. Now we get that number of people i in roughly th. 
first 2 months of any fiscal year, which means then that we have 10 
months of free operation of an Army agency, the recruiting servic: 
That is what it all boils down to, I think. That makes it, I think, 
one of the most economical operations whiich we have any place, to 
get 2 months of work and 10 months of free. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any general questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. You have given us a very good presentation, 
Colonel, and your charts and your graphic material are very helpful. 

Mr. Forp. I might say I can see why they picked the Colonel 
for the job. 

Colonel Hazierr. I might say that Colonel Schlanser has been 
op this for 3 years now. This is the first time he has really had a 
chance to present it. 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTIONS ON 1953 PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. How have you been able to operate under the program 
level and restrictions which were placed on you in the fiscal year 1953 
program? 

Colonel Scutanser. We have been hurt, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In what ways and to what extent? 

Colonel Scatanser. The number of recruits that we obtained this 
year as against last year is about 260,000 less than we anticipated. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you attribute that 260,000 shortage altogether to 
limitations on the recruiting program? 

Colonel Scuitanser. No, sir; | do not believe you can categorically 
say that. There are too many other factors which come into it, as to 
whether a man will enlist or not. For instance, if you have a low 
seclective-service call the recruiting effort becomes tougher right then 
and there. If you have a high selective-service call, especially over an 
extended period of time, people will walk into your recruiting stations 
quicker. That is not the whole thing. We do feel that there has been 
some pretty large effect by having a restriction on the number of 
people who could be out canvassing on the streets and actually pulling 
the people into the recruiting stations. 

Mr. Sixes. In what specific ways have you been handicapped? 

Colonel Scatanser. Lack of canvassers is the main one, sir. We 
do not have enough people right now to go out and establish contact 
with individuals to follow up on the initial contact that is made and 
try to sell that individual on coming into the service. Too many of 
our people, in my estimation, we have to wait to have walk into the 
recruiting station. 

January being a good recruiting month, more people started walking 
in right after Christmas, but later on in the spring they fall off. That 
is when we have to get out and dig to pick them up. 
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SUPPLY OF AVAILABLE MANPOWER 


Mr. Sixes. In your statement on page 5 you say that under current 
riteria for selection the supply of available manpower will steadily 

decrease until in 1955 the supply will be exhausted. What do you 
mean by that? 

Colonel Scuianser. By that I mean, sir, that if the selective-service 
regulations or the Universal Military Training and Service Act remains 
as it is with the deferment policies and so forth established by Selec- 
tive Service headquarters that the manpower pool will go down. 
Now IL am glad that you asked the question on that, sir, because it is 
true that we can increase the manpower pool by changing some of our 
deferment policies. In other words, by saying ‘‘less students will be 
deferred”’ or some other change like that we can bring more people 
into the manpower pool. But under current criteria that Selective 
Service is using we will probably run out in 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Do you offer voluntary enlistments of 3, 4, 5, and 6 

ears? 
~ Colonel Scuianser. Yes, sir. And for people who are eligible for 
induction we offer a 2-year enlistment period, which is required by 
the law. Now, that particular period we do not put out any adver- 
tising on or discuss too much, because we do not want the people for 
the same period of time. 

As a specific instance, about 6 months ago, sir, we were getting an 
awful lot of the 2-year enlistments. So, we sent out to the recruiting 
service and said that a recruiter doing his job would get no credit for 
a 2-year enlistee, but that he would only get credit for 3 years or more. 
The net result of the whole thing was that our 2-year enlistments 
have dropped off something wonderful, and we are getting 3-year 
people to replace those 2-year people we lost. We are really getting 
better in the long run, because we are getting all saga 2-year pe ople 
out and the 3-year people are replacing them. We are also picking 
up now more of the 3-year enlistments, more than we were doing at 
that time. There is a double gain. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the benefit of the several enlistment periods? 
I can see where you will need the 3-year enlistments, because many 
people will take the extra year to get the branch of their choice. 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the 4-, 5-, and 6-year periods? Do you 
find this to be a wise procedure? 

Colonel ScHLaNseEr. It is in the law, sir. Why that started I do 
not know, other than it is just a convenience. There is no particular 
eason for a 4- or 5-year enlistment that I know of, because we also 
have in the same law the ability to extend an individual’s enlistment. 
So, a man who comes in and enlists for 3 years, if he wants to extend 

» 4 years, just extends it, and we keep him for 4 years, and on to 5 
and on to 6. 
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Mr. Srxes. I think it would be interesting if you would show for us 
the percentage and the number of people who do enlist for each of 
those 3-, 4-, 5- and 6-year periods. 

Colonel ScutAnser. We have the numbers but not the percentage 

Mr. Stxes. You can provide that for the record. 

Colonel Scuianser. Please, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Read the numbers, if you wish, and then provide th: 
percentage later. Give us the 2-year figures ‘also. 

Colonel Scutanser. This is our AG—54 report for April, dated 
May 2. The 54 report is just a code number on the thing. This 
shows that for a total period of 1 July 1952 through 30 April 1953 we 
took in a total of 125,802 males and 2,815 Wacs. ‘That is the Women’s 
Army Corps. Of those 6,841 were 2-year males, and 2,164 were 2-year 
Wacs; 88,773 were 3-year males, and 496 were Wacs; 1,268 w ere 4-year 
males, with 12 Wacs: 501 were 5- -year males, with 2 WwW acs; and 27,181 
were 6-year males, and 129 Wacs. Then we have, as you know, sir, 
the unspecified enlistment, which is a sort of permanent term for our 
first three grades. In that category there were 1,238 males and 12 
Wacs. 

The information is as follows:) 


I niistments, Ay my only 


Males 


5, R41 
773 | 
268 | 
501 
27, 181 
238 


802 | 


LEVEL OF RECRUITMENT ACTIVITY 


Mr. Stkus. Does the budget estimate before us contemplate approx- 
imately the same level of recuriting activity during fiscal 1954 that 
you were able to operate during fiscal year 1953, or is this an expansion 
of your program to a level more in keeping with budgets prior to 1953” 

Colonel Scuuanser. It is an expansion more on “the level of prior 
years, sir, but with a realization hooked into it that our recruiting is 
going to be harder this year and we will get less people. With the 
anticipated lowered Selective Service calls, the job is going to be 
harder. So, we have not brought in the numbers of people in our 
projection that we have put in in previous years. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. Forp. Could you produce for the record an extension of what 
Mr. Sikes has requested? In other words, the 1952 results for those 
you read? 

Colonel ScHLANsER. Yes, 

Mr. Foro. And the figures you gave for fiscal year 1953, and what 
you hope to get in fiscal 1954. 

Colonel ScuHitansEerR. We can just take this sheet right here. 

Mr. Forp. You can supply it for the record later. In other words 
we want to see what the results have been and what you hope they wil! 
be based on the budget figures. 
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Colonel ScHLanser. Right, sir. 
The information is as follows:) 


Enlistments—Recrutting (Recruiting Service 


Service Fiscal year 


Male 
Female... 


Female... 


tal enlistments 
mn cadets 


> only) 


Fiscal year 
1953 


Fiscal year 
1954 


90, 000 


92, 800 


162, 000 90, 400 





istments and reenlistments through the Recruiting Service, (male and female) 


Fiseal year Total 


293, 
330, 
193, 921 
442, 364 
325, 8O2 


120; 819 


595 
697 


nonths) 


Recruiting workload, fiscal year 1954 (recruiting 


Service 


hargeable for qualitative distribution 
Preinduction volunteers 
Balance =~ . 
Immediate reenlistment (10 percent through recruiting service)... . 
Other 


Foree 


nprior service 
Preinduction volunteers 
Balance 
rior service 
mediate reenlistment (10 percent through recruiting service 
er (WAF 


otal processed 
ition cadet 


nust be processed to obtain 4. 


Workload 





Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


478, 211 


172, 419 


Air Force 305, 792 


ition cadet applicants a 


Army Air Force 


037 


118, 989 
173, 711 
87, 482 


RO 


40,752 


service only) 


Accessions Workload 


92, 800 


60, 000 


90, 400 


75, 000 

32, 026 
53, 718 
11, 250 
3, 750 
4, 250 


9, 000 
3. 000 
3, 400 
217, 881 
72, 000 


183, 200 
18, 000 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


| Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
| year 1953 


217, 881 
112, 887 
104, 904 


72, 000 


293, 151 


106, 627 
186, 524 


32, 708 
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Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the chart 
appearing on page 700. 
(The information is as follows: 


Armed Forces examining and induction stations—J ustification of funds requested 


Revised esti- Revised est 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Personal services (01 33 $2, 971, 500 $3, 199, 000 


Military personnel (number 2, 12: 2, 456 1, 878 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 947 


Graded 
Ungraded 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
4 verage number of all employees 
Total personnel 
Installations 
Number 
Armed Forces examining stations 
Induction stations 


COST PER MAN PROCURED 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures which show the cost per man 
procured? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sir 

Colonel Bartey. $122.61 in fiscal year 1952, and the estimated cost 
in fiscal year 1953 is $100.30 per recruit. That is the overall cost 
including everything. 

Mr. Forp. That is not using the $55 million figure, but using the 
figure in this budget? 

Colonel Battery. No, sir; that is using the $55 million figure. We 
have from the Office of the Secretary of Defense one of these huge 
cost sheets broken out by project. We extract this cost from the cost 
sheet, which includes everything such as meals, vehicles, transporta- 
tion, oil, gasoline, lodging, and so forth. 


ArMED Forces EXAMINING AND INDUCTION 


Mr. Forp. It appears to me that in project 1910 your personne! 
has decreased. Has that decrease been proportionate to the expected 
processing in numbers for fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sir; and a greater efficiency of operation 
of this organization. We are dropping, as you can see there, sir, 2 
total of 578 military, and picking up 86 civilians, for a grand loss o! 
192. Based on the reduction in workload, replacement of military by 
civilian, and knowing that the number of examinations and inspections 
will probably drop off around 970,000 people during the course of the 
vear, that has been done. 

The examinations and inspections may need a little bit of explana- 
tion. We have various factors which have developed over the period of 
the last couple of years on the number of people we physically have 
to get so that with our attrition loss we will produce the number of 
people that the Army or any service requires. The first figure | 





mention is the one where we feel it will be about 972,000 less to bring 
out our end product on the end here. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any efficiency ratios of 1952 to 1953 to 
954? In other words, is your handling more efficient as you go along 
n the processing of these people who come to the stations? 

Colonel Scutanser. I believe it has been; yes, sir. We have been 
ble to cut out a lot of travel of military personnel who formerly had 
to go around and do a lot of inspections and orientation. We do not 
eed as many military personnel in the thing, now, because we are 

tting civilians trained who do the clerical work. They have the 
bility to handle the job. I do not think we have any comparison, 
though. 

Colonel Battery. It would be hard to compare, because in 1952 
{FES had just gotten into operation. Of course it costs more to 
et an operation started than it costs to continue it. We have 
nspectors going out from the Military Personnel Division to visit 
\FES stations, and they return and write up various reports and 
make recommendations to improve the economy of operation. We 
believe we are making substantial progress. 

Colonel Rarusonge. You will remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
General Armstrong, the Surgeon General, got into the medical phase 
of the Armed Forces examinations and indicated that on the medical 
side there was an increased efficiency in the utilization of doctors and 
provision of X-ray equipment. The two elements of the Armed 
forces induction stations are covered between these projects and the 
medical project, which covers only the medical examination portion. 


ESTIMATED COST PER PERSON PROCESSED 


Mr. Forp. It might be helpful to work out a comparison of what 
your costs are, per person processed, through one year to the next, to 
ictually show whether you are or whether you are not making progress. 

Colonel Scuuanser. All right, sir. 

The information is as follows:) 


The estimated cost per person processed through AFES and Induction is as 


OWS: 


Fiseal year 
1953 


ited workload to be processed 1, 849, 177 1, 137, 358 
nated cost (Army, Navy, and Marine) $15, 024, 851 $14, 602, 196 
t per person processed. .......... $8. 12 $12. 83 


Costs and figures for fiscal year 1952 are not given because AFES stations were 

operation only 8 months of the fiscal year, consequently, no comparison could 
be made, 

These figures do not reflect the efficiency of the AFES activity due to the fact 
that certain minimum personnel are essential to the operation of a station, con- 
sequently, personnel costs cannot be reduced proportionately to reduction of work- 
load. Additional requirements must be met to insure proper qualitative distribu- 

n among the Armed Forces. At the present time approximately 12 forms must 
be prepared for each individual processed. Approximately one-half hour clerical 
work is necessary, for each individual processed. Funds are needed for replace- 

t of worn out furniture and fixtures for waiting rooms such as chairs, smoking 
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stands, magazine racks, and tables. For instance, holders for valuables, robes, 
slippers, and identification tags must be replaced in fiscal year 1954 to provide for 
adequate working inventory. 


RECRUITING 


Mr. Forp. We will turn to subproject 1920, “Recruiting.” and 
insert the chart appearing on page 705 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Recruiting—J ustification of funds oA 


| Rev ised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 | year 1954 
a 


Actual, fiscal | 
year 1952 


Personal services (01 : $2, 991, 471 | $1 944, 800 | $1, 918, 00% 


Military personne] (number 6, 422 | 3, 658 y 


Army 3, 529 1, 934 
Air Force | 


Civilian personnel 


Number of permanent positions 
Graded 
Ungraded 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average num ber of all employees 


Installations (num ber 
District headquarters 
Main stations (combined AFES, inductions and recruit- 


ing . 
Recruiting stations 


AIR FORCE RECRUITING 


Mr. Forp. What is the portion of the $4.8 million chargeable to 
Air Force recruitment? 

Colonel Scuianser. I am not sure I can give you the answer on 
that, sir, because the Air Force is not putting any money actually 
into this program except for the pay and allowances of military 
personnel. It means that we have not broken that out. In other 
words, the Army handles the whole cost of the operation, as what we 
call the administrative agent for both services on the thing. The 
Air Force shows nothing in its budget so far as recruiting is concerned. 

Mr. Forp. Can you not take the number of people » you recruited 
for the Air Force and compare it to the number you recruited for the 
Army? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And then divide it? Is that not a fair comparison? 

Colonel ScuLanseErR. It works out pretty close on that line. For 
instance, our advertising we have just arbitrarily set at 60 percent of 
the effort of advertising going to the Army and 40 percent of it going 
to the Air Force, based on the relative strength of the two services, 
rather than on the number of people you bring in, figuring on an 
overall basis that that will be about equitable. 

Do you have any figures on that, Colonel Bailey? 

Colonel Bartey. The Air Force in 1953 furnished an average of 
1,800 military personnel. 
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Colonel ScHLtanser. That is not moneywise. 
Colonel Rarnpone. Mr. Chairman, I believe we can develop that 
yr the record. 
Mr. Forp. I think it ought to be developed. 
The information is as follows:) 
idget for fiscal year 1954 ; $4, 754, 000 
Advertising Air Force (40 percent of $1,250,000 : 500, 000 


254, 009 
mber of recruits to be secured, fiscal vear 1954: 
Army (46.13 percent) - $92. 800 
Air Force (53.87 percent) 108. 400 
sts attributable to Department of Air Force: 
53.87 percent of $4,254,000 , 2, 291, 630 
Advertising (40 percent) ___- e : 500, 000 


Total under P—1920 budget attributable to Air Force_ ; 2. 791. 630 
1TE.—The above does not comprise the entire cost of the recruiting service but only that portion 
eted for under program 1900-P-1920— Recruiting 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you propose to open any additional recruiting sta- 
tions under this budget over the number you had last year? 

Colonel Scutanser. No, sir; I do not believe we will on that, s 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. It appears on page 705 that you are going to have 
msiderably more personnel assigned to the program. 


Colonel ScHLaANsER. That is correct; yes, sir. 

\fr. Forp. What is the justification for that? 

_. Coens ScHLanser. The appearance on that is a little bit deceiving, 

, because this figure that shows on here is the one that involves the 
50 percent cut in pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to 
ecruiting. 

\r. Forp. Under the present law? 

Colonel Scatanser. Under the present law; yes, sir. What we are 

ally trying to do now is to come back to a comparable basis of our 

952 figure so that we can go ahead and put out a real recruiting effort 
ind get the job done. 

Mr. Forp. As I look through the justifications it seems to me that 
you are putting on more personnel but you are cutting down in some 
of the other related activities. 

Colonel ScHLanser. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate you feel the canvasse rs, as vou call 
them, are more desirable than other media? 

Colonel ScuH~aNnserR. They are the ones who actually in the long 
in make the sale. They are the ones we can put our finger on and 
say: “If we get this many people those are the people w ho did it.’ 
The ‘re is some question, for instance, about advertising. How much 
noney spent brings in a recruit? It is very difficult to arrive at any 

igure on that. But where you get to the actual man, you can set 
him a quota and he will do the job for you. 





OVERSTAFFING 


Mr. Forp. I have frequently heard complaints about the over- 
staffing of recruiting offices. I think every Member of Congress gets 
letters from time to time about the people in the recruiting offic: 
sitting around and hi wing coffee and never leaving their establish- 
ment. How do you set up your staffing pattern for a recruiting office? 

Colonel ScuLtaNnser. Well, depending upon the size of the recruit- 
ing station we have a table of distribution which sets up the genera! 
pattern of who will be in a particular area. Then whether we hav 
two noncoms at a particul: wv station or three will depend in great 
measure on the productivity of that local area, as to how much they 
have been able to get out of there over a period of time. If you have 
an area where a lot of people come in for art there may be 
enough work there for four or five people, and we will put them in 
there. 

Mr. Foro. I notice in a letter which was answered by the eae 
ment of the Army that one of these recruiting stations had a major i 
charge of operations 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sit 

Mr. Forp. In the letter it indicated that was unusual and you did 
not anticipate that would be a general pattern or policy. 

Cclonel ScaLanser. Right. 

Mr. Forp. How did that man as a major happen to get into that 
job? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. I answered that letter and I know about it, sir 

In that particular case there had been a recruiting sector head 
quarters in Madison, Wis. Not too long ago, for efficiency of opera- 
tion of our recruiting service we determined that the sector head- 
quarters should be closed out. We did so. We just wiped it right out. 

That major was assigned to the sector headquarters at the time 
and it just turned out by the luck of the cards that he was coming up 
for discharge from the service in July of this year. So rather than 
have him make a move from there to another station and have the 
Government pay that plus the move to his home, we left him in 
Madison to make only one move to his home later on at probably less 
expense to the Government and said: ‘You will just take charge of 
this recruiting area,’”’ which includes, as I recollect, about 5 towns 
they were recruiting around Madison, and 6 or 7 outlying stations 
which we stuck under him for operation of the service. 

Colonel ScuLaNsErR. It was purely an economy measure. 

Mr. Sixes. If you did not need him why did you not release him? 

Colonel ScuLuaNnser. That is a good question, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel ScuLtanser. Actually, when you get right down to it in the 
operation of personnel policy it might be a little bit tough to work 
around. If you let that man be discharged before his normal release 
would be made, you might have 40,000 or 50,000 other people write 
in and say: “I am not doing enough in my estimation to keep busy. 
You had better get rid of me, too.”” That is a little bit on the hard 
side to answer. 

Mr. Forp. What is the | man normally who heads up one of these 
stations? Is he a captain? 
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Colonel ScHLaANsEr. A recruiting main station, sir, which has all 
of this business of AFES, induction and so forth, will probably have a 
major running it or a captain. Very few of the actual recruiting 
a have any officers. They are all noncoms of the grades E-5, 

6, and E-7, or around there, depending on what is available. They 
run the smaller outlying stations. 

In the Army headquarters, where we have our military personnel 
procurement officer, we have a full colonel who runs that as a staff 
officer under the Army commander. He has a couple of majors and a 
couple of lieutenant colonels there with him, and the major job, of 
course, is supervision of the operation of the service to make sure it 

perates properly. 


NUMBER OF OFFICERS ASSIGNED TO RECRUITING STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. How many officers did you actually have assigned 
to recruiting stations and recruiting stations solely? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. 506, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Out of how many military personnel, 3,658' 

Colonel ScuLtaNnseR. That is right, sir; Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. You expect to have more personnel working on re- 
cruiting in fiscal year 1954. How many more enlistees do you expect 
to get in fiseal 1954? 

Colonel Battey. Actually, we are shooting for 183,200 plus 18,000 
aviation cadets—a total of 201,200. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with the military personnel 

u have in fiseal 1953 and what you expect to get in fiscal 1953? 

Colonel Baitey. We expect we will get 252,000 enlistments in 
1953, utilizing 3,658 military personnel. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are going to have more military 
personne! in fiseal 1954 and you hope to get less enlistments? 

Colonel Scuitanser. That is correct. Oddly enough, it is right. 
But the lower draft call is going to make a big difference in what we 
are able todo. We cut the draft calls in half, but purpose ly we have 
not cut our regular Army procurement in half. We wanted to keep 
it up high because of the more people we can get. But it is going 
to make the job harder for the actual recruiters in the field. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the actual result if you left your military 
personnel for 1954 as it is for 1953? I admit that is a very difficult 
prognostication to make; but, based on the other facts we just dis- 
cussed, it is a little peculiar to understand why you expect to have less 
enlistments with more personnel. 

Colonel ScHLANnseER. I believe what we would get out of a situation 
like that would be a little less than the people we got this year. 

Mr. Forp. A little less than the people you got this year? 

Colonel Scutanser. A little less than we are getting this year. 
With the recruiting force held at the same level, we would normally 
expect them to bring in the same number of enlistees, provided the 
ere service calls ran comparable both years. But when you 
live the selective service calls down to half, you have a fall off in the 
number of enlistments you are going to expect. So we would have a 

irther drop down right there direc ‘tly attributable to selective 
service fluctuation. 
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ADVERTISING 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us any information about the advertising 
program? I notice it is going up $250,000 more than what you hay 
for fiscal 1953. 

Colonel Scutansmer. Yes, sir. That will be run by the use of 
Dancer, Fitzgerald & Sample, an advertising agency in New York 
who are under contract with the Army, awarded after competitive 
presentation by 21 agencies. They will run the programs which will 
come out and which we will use on radio and television. We will have 
certain publications in Target magazine, professional magazines 
veterans’ magazines, and things along that line; we will put certai 
periodical ads in newspapers, primarily, though, the college-typ 
newspaper rather than the normal circulation in the daily newspapers 
We will have to make certain films. 

For instance, we are currently working on a chaplain film to procure 
chaplains to send out to various and sundry religious conferences. 
They will be taken to the conference and shown there in an effort to 
bring religious personnel into our Chaplain Corps. 

Then, of course, like any business organization, we buy certain 
merchandising material like sales aids. We have to do a certain 
amount of research for the advertising agency to keep abreast of the 
trends and solve some problems of how best to get to the center of the 
circle and nail the applicant so he becomes enlisted. We will have 
certain things go out in the way of enlisting material. But the ad- 
vertising agency will assist us in the concept and so forth on those 
materials. 

I have some figures here for the Army, Air Force, and total, which 
we can put in the record if you desire to have it. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that, please? 

Colonel ScHLaNnseEr. Yes, sir. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Distribution of 1954 funds by type of media 


Army Air Force Total 


Radio and TV (production only) $75, 000 $117,000 | $192, 000 
Publications (professional, target, veteran, service) 60, 000 117, 000 177, 000 
Newspapers (college, classified) 100, 000 84, 000 184, 000 
Films 110, 000 63, 000 173, 000 
Merchandising materials 85, 000 32, 000 117, 000 
Sales aids 75, 000 25, 000 100, 00 
Research 40, 000 16, 500 | 56, 500 
Sales training materials 55, 000 12, 500 67, 500 
Reenlistment materials, reserve and production 150, 000 33, 000 | 183, 000) 


750, 000 500, 000 | 1, 250, 000 


Recrvuitinc Pusuiciry CENTER 


Mr. Forp. The next project will be No. 1930, “Recruiting publicit, 
center.” I think we should insert in the record at this point the table 
on page 711. 
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The matter above referred tc is as follows: ) 


Recruiting publicity center—Justification of funds requested 


Actual, Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
fiscal year | mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
1952 year 1953 | year 1954 


nal services (01)- { $54, 953 | $88, 800 $84, 000 
tary (number) 108 | 100 100 
in 
Number of permanent positions : . 22 | 30 29 
Graded . (16) (22) (21) 
Ungraded : . (6) (8) (8) 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions s . neal , 
Average number of all employees. - - | 19 29 23 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any general comments on this particular 
project? 
+ Colonel Scuitanser. No, sir. This project will be run basically 
it the same level as we are maintaining it this year. You will notice 
there is a reduction of $4,800, which is a dropoff of one of the graded 
ivilian personnel positions. Outside of that, we hope to run this 
program about the same way it is right now. 


APPORTIONMENT OF COSTS 


\M(r. Forp. What portion of this cost is apportioned to the Air Force? 

Colonel ScHLaNsER. 40 percent. 60 percent for the Army and 40 
percent for the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. Are you conducting those half-hour radio programs now 


that you propose in fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel ScuLanserR. Yes, sir. Some of those radio programs have 
been the most successful of anything we have used and have been in 
operation for 10 or 12 years, actually. 

Mr. Forp. How do you judge whether they are good, bad, or 
indifferent? 

Colonel ScuuaNnsrerR. By the returns we get from various people 
who listen to them. 

Mr. Forp. Can you justify that? 

Colonel ScHtanser. Not completely. I would not even try to 
say we can do it completely. But we do get a certain amount of 
mail and correspondence, and the disk jockeys are inclined to use 
these particular programs. We get a lot of plugs free from them. 
From the platter shows, we actually get more distribution than the 
expense would seem to indicate. We use practically 2,000 radio sta- 
tions a week, which is almost a coverage of the whole Nation. 

Mr. Forp. Do they do it on a gratuitous basis? 

Colonel Scuianser. Yes, sir. We just have the production cost of 
putting it on the record and mailing it out, and they put it on on their 
own time, 
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COST AND VALUE OF NATIONWIDE NETWORK ADVERTISING 


Mr. Forp. Is the Army doing any of this nationwide network 
advertising? 

Colonel ScuianseEr. Yes, sir. For instance, we have Guide Right 
on Dumont and have the Army-United States Air Force Talent 
Patrol now on ABC. We are getting a tremendous amount of value 
out of that, because the networks are giving us all of the time on it. 
We pay no money for the time. As you know, television time is 
extremely expensive. We have the production cost, and the networks 
give us the time. So we feel we are getting a return of $7 or $8 for 
$1, at least, on that form of operation. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show for the record in dollars what you think 
you get from this item you just discussed? 

Colonel RaruBone. The value of the time? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. What is the dollar value that you get? I think 
it would be helpful if you could give us some breakdown for the 
record of what the cost is of a program like that and include all of 
the free time you get so that it does not just indicate we are just 
paying something out but shows that we also get something back. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Production of weekly radio recruiting program “Proudly We Hail” 


Army-Air | Normal cor 


Expenditures Force costs | mercial cost 


Director 5s bites | § | ; $300.00 
Actors and actresses, 9 at $64 each } 576 685. 
Musicians, 6 at $54 each j i Oe od | é 400 
Musica] director and arranger 6 7 | 2 358 
Script 25 360 
Studio 

Tape editing 
Tape recording 
Masters 
Pressings 
ost ind d 


Total weekly program cost 





50 at 48 cents each. 
at 1% cents each. 

s ) at $1.50 each 
4 1,750 at 39 cents each 


Yearly basis: Cost to Government, $129,701; commercial cost, $5,140,205.20. 


Production of service musical platter shows for U. Army and U. 8. Air Force 
Recruiting Service 


. Seti ted 
| cost of U. 8. |. stimated 
Program Army and | station shine 
: in 
U.S. Air 


costs 


j 
Production F 
i 
| 


Force 


1 $49, 124 
zing Air Force musicians 
, 189 radio stations 


y Army musicians, cost is 
stations 
14. 184. 00 
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Production of weekly TV recruiting program, Guide Right, DuMont Network 


Expenditures 


4 per show, $112.40 ea 


cian talent, 2 per show, $67.60 ea 


“eremonies 


, 20 per show 


and scenery . se we ‘ nae 30 


instrument rental ; ‘ 12. 


10 


reen projection 


10. 00 
10. 00 


iction effects . : pies heres ‘ 30. 00 


rt 


1 weekly program cost se 4 ie - 1,021. 60 


yasis: Cost to Government, $53,123.20; commercial cost, $1,008,618. 


Production of TV recruiting program Talent Patrol, ABC netu 


Army-Alr 


Force cost 


Iso ser\ sociate producer and prize merchandiser) 


producer i veling expenses for talent scouts 


, 5% hours (in theater) 
ring, facilities and personne] 


rojection 


slides, ete 
1 hall 
0 


ptions (12 Kinescopes 


nning, preparation, and production supervision 


act 


mnel (associate director, floor manager, makcup sound 


including telephone, stationery, etc.) 


ork time costs (less commission) 
commission (15 percent of gross cost) 


lotal weekly program cost 


nev 


t 


isl 


services include negotiation of network time, selection of MC, monitoring station 


listribution of Kinescopes, arranging for care of musicians and talent, revising 


Cost to Government, $348,400; commercial cost, $1,444,961.44, 


Norn 


$3, 500 
169. 
24 
300 
R50 
100, 
250 


100 


490) 
, 620 
250 
300 
40 
315 
140 
20. 
297 
! 30 
400 


50 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
oo 
0 
00 
00 
50 
oo 
oo 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


». OO 


00 


50 


lineup, and 
format, im- 
nt of program and time periods, negotiating for new stations, and obtaining audience measurements. 
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Live or tape programs aired over national radio networks 


Weekly 
production 
cost of U. 8. 

Army and 

U. 8. Air 

Force 


Weekly 
estimated 
commercia 
station{tim« 

costs 


This Is West Point $21. 80 
30-minute radio show on MBS, 52 weeks, fiscal year 1953 (USMA 
Band 
Women in Uniform 16. 60 
15-minute radio show on ABC, 44 weeks in fiscal year 1953, during 
which Army provided 11 programs, in cooperation with other services, 
Army used 14th WAC Band, of Fort Lee, Va 
At Ease 
30-minute disk-jockey program on ABC, 44 weeks in fiscal year 1953, 
radio program 
You . 
30-minute radio program on CBS, used Army dance band, was on 52 
weeks in fiscal year 1953, boosted nurse enlistments. 
Army Songs 
15-minute radio show on ABC, featured soloist, music furnished by 
Army Band, 52 weeks in fiscal year 1953 


Nore.—All the above data on value received are taken from the ABC Radio Network rate, as a comm< 
basis for figuring 

The Disk Jockey Corps value is figured thusly. There are 1,575 disk-jockey members. Using the mediar 
figure of $5 per announcement (a conservative figure, as some stations charge as much as $100 per 1-minut 
announcement), and figuring that each disk jockey used the recrutiing announcements just once, ar 
multiplying by 10, the number of announcements he gets in a month, the value received would be: $19,687 
per week 

Yearly basis: Government cost, $6,792; commercial value, $1,700,400. 


Onetime public-se rvice s .pport projects for U.S. Army and U, 8. Air Force recruitin 





Army-Air | Normal con 


- nditures . 
Expenditure Force costs | mercial cost 


Date With Judy, TV show (15 shows 1 $3, 000 
Spots on radio station WIOD, Miami, Fla None 
Army Nurse Corps spots on (for birthday), NBC, CBS, ABC, and MBS 

radio networks 170 
Luncheon at Sardi’s, 2 separate program interviews ; None 
MBS Baseball Game of the Day broadcasts, radio spots through 1953 season None 
Nurse film on Mrs. U. 8. A., NBC-TYV 2 
Recruiting spots on All Star News, ABC-TV, 13 weeks 3, 000 | 
Bill Silbert show, WABD-TV, New York City, 13 weeks | 3, 000 
Studio One, CBS-TYV, 1-time, 20-second spot and poster | 1 3, 000 
Free space in newspapers re Talent Patrol 2, 188 
MBS Baseball Game of the Day, September 1952, radio spots None 

CAA football broadcast over ABC, CBS, NBC, and MBS recruiting 

spots each week for 5 weeks, radic None | 
Pro football on KLBS, Houston, Tex., spots on radio, October 1952 None 
West Point football, radio spots on WMGM, New York City, October 1952 None | 
U.8. A. Canteen: | 

CBS-TYV, 5shows-interviews . - : 1, 034 
Recruiting hitchhiker commercials None | 

Television station identifications and chain breaks, 26 weeks (estimated) 5, O54 
Free recruiting ad, page, Columbia University football program é None 
Billboard outdoor advertising None 


Total . . oo od 20, 446 


Estimated cost for production of 1 TV spot with 150 prints 
3 Film Joaned 


Mr. Stxes. What goes into that production cost of $6,700 a week’ 

Colonel ScuianseER. The director, the writing of the script; Bud 
Collyer’s minimum fee is in there; all of the cameramen, the engineers 
who, unfortunately, due to various and sundry laws and contracts 
we have to pay the minimum wage or fee indicated by the labo: 
contract. So the only thing we can get free, of course, is the public 
service time on the air. 
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\fr. Srkes. $6,700 a week is still a lot of money. 

\ir. Forp. Is that a nationwide coverage? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Forp. How many stations? 

Colonel ScHLANSER. 48 stations. 

\ir. Forp. If there are no further questions, thank you very much 
Colonel. 


MonpDay, JUNE 1, 1953. 


CoMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. H. B. POWELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

RALPH N. NYE, AUTHORIZATION BRANCH, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF , G-1 

COL. ROBERT T. HAZLETT, BUDGET OFFICER, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-1 

COL. J. C. LAMBERT, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, ADJUTANT GEN- 
ERAL’S OFFICE 

cOoL. J. V. RATHBONE, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
SECTION, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

CHARLES E. NICKLAS, ASSISTANT MANAGEMENT OFFICER, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

SPENCER BURROUGHS, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE SUPPLY 

CLARENCE W. PHILLIPS, STAFF BUDGET OFFICER, THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL'S OFFICE 


\Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. We have under 
nsideration this morning activity 1300, “Command and manage- 
ent.”” We are glad to see our old friend, General Powell, back with 
again, 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Powgeiu. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief opening 

tement? I have here with me Mr. Ralph Nye, the analyst from 

r office who works in this complicated program, and I think he is 
repared to furnish most any kind of detailed information the com- 

ttee would want, 

funds for the administrative conduct of the major headquarters of 
the Army, worldwide, are included in this budget activity. These 
headquarters include all of the so-called departmental activities 
here in Washington plus field command headquarters in the United 
States and overseas. The personnel in these areas provide the plan- 
ning, direction, and control over all Army operations. 

A decrease of $12,257,000 over estimated obligations for fiscal year 
1953 is reflected in the amount of $137 million requested for these 

tivities, 

These funds will enable us to employ a total of 28,127 civilian em- 
loyees. This is a decrease of 2,685 positions over fiscal year 1953. 
Proper credit for most of this saving belongs to Europe and the Far 
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East where command consolidation and reorganization has been the 
principal factors in the reduction. 

However, an examination of the average salaries for fiscal year 1953 
and the projection of those same average salaries, or less, for fiscal 
year 1954, will reveal that average employment for fiscal year 1954 
will be less than shown. ‘This is especially so where maintenance of 
in-grade promotions are required by law. 

Continuous manpower and utilization surveys are being made of 
these headquarters. It is believed that these surveys have instilled a 
cost consciousness and an awareness of the need for economical utili- 
zation of personnel. We believe we are making progress as shown in 
the decreased requirements of this budget. 

Supporting witnesses from the Offices of the Secretary of the Arm 
the Chief of Staff, and the technical and administrative services are in 
attendance to supply any needed data for the areas of their concern. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Powell. 

[ believe at this point in the record we should insert page 240 and 
the chart on page 241 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Revised Revised 

estimate, estimate 

fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 


ect and subproject 


($90, 389, 552)| ($89,378,821), ($85, 315 
23, 053, 439 22, 217, 796 
ief nical ( 38, 538.469 | 38, 026, 620 | 
iefs of administrative services 28, 797, 644 29, 134, 405 
ministration, headquarters, major field | 
(56 053); (59,332, 609) 


4 and other headquarters in continental | 
States, including Office, Chief, Army Field 


| 

26 } 27. 459. 430 
mand headquarters 30 3, 636 31, 873, 179 
(587, 000) 


149, 298, 430 
41, 430 


149, 257, 000 


REVISION IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. For the record at this point, General Powell, what was 
the original budget estimate for this activity? 

General Powe... I do not have that figure immediately available, 
but I believe Mr. Nye might have it. 
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tl Colonel RATHBONE. $142,638,700. 
Mr. Forp. What is the justification for the revision? 
953 Mr. Nye. Just a general retrenchment. That is the whole thing, 
seal It is a curtailment of functions all down the line. 
954 Mr. Forp. A curtailment of administrative functions from the 
e of top echelons on down? 
Mr. Nyx. Yes, sir 
e of Mr. Sixus. Is that going to be bad? 
ad a Mr. Nyx. Well, it is a matter of opinion. No matter what you do 
tili- to them in this program they will how] if you do not give them enough 
n yr cut them too much. 
General Powretu. Mr. Nye will give you the details, and I am 
n prepared to speak about any policy questions you might have. 
ein Mr. Forp. Mr. Nye, do you have any general statement you wish 
er! to make at this point? 
Mr. Nye. No; I would rather just take it as it comes, sir. 
and Mr. Srxes. It looks as if this is a rather orderly reduction, Mr. 
Chairman, and we probably will not have to spend a great deal of time 
on this. 


Mr. Forp. That was my impression too. 
Mr. Srxes. We should probably implement this information by a few 
veneral questions to get current data. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation situation as of your latest date? 

Mr. Nye. As of 30 April, the total obligation was $123,526,430. 
is Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate ending up with a balance in this fund? 
7 Mr. Nye. We will end up just about even, or close to it. You see, 
there has been a change in the program between last year and this 
year, and the transfers there have to be taken into consideration on 
printing and everything else. Some have been dropped from this 
program and others added, but on a comparable basis we will end up 
just about even. 

Mr. Forp. You do not expect to end up with much of an unobli- 
gated balance? 

Mr. Nye. No, sir. The budgeting of personnel and terminal-leave 
payments and things of that kind are taken care of here. 

Colonel Rarusponer. I would like to add for the record there that in 
this area as in many others, as I have earlier said, we are making a 
complete reexamination in an effort to meet the known deficiency area, 
and we will closely cross-examine within the next several days all these 
programs. If we find any possible savings, they will be diverted to 
meet our known deficiency area. 


PRINTING OF CALENDARS 


Mr. Forp. I noticed one item back here in your printing that 
interested me. It is a very small item of $8,000 for calendars. Are 
you not certain you can pick up $8,000 worth of calendars from com- 
mercial establishments? 

Mr. Nyx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
hI Mr. Ny. The matter of printing is handled by Mr. Phillips for all 
a. ' programs. If you have any questions on that, he is here and would 

31451—53—pt. 1-68 
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be glad to answer them. These matters used to be in this progran 
but he can give you a lengthy discourse on any item you might want 
down to the last scratchpad. 1 could defend it in a general way, but 
he could give you the exact data on it, and I would prefer that h 
would do that when he comes in. 

Mr. Forp. We will get to that a little later. 

Mr. Nye. Mr. Burroughs brought up the point that he thinks ther: 
is a regulation which states you cannot have advertising on an 
calendars in a public building and therefore these which are in th 
budget are the Government Printing Office variety. 

Mr. Burrovens. It is my recollection that that is a matter of law 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. General Powell, what is the explanation of the increas: 
of military personnel overall in 1954 compared to 1952? 

General Powe... In the M. and O. program? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. You have made a reduction, comparing 1954 to 
1953—you have made : substantial reduction in civilian personne! 
comparing both years, but 1 was wondering what the reason for t! 
increase in military personnel for 1954 over 19: 53? 

General Powe... To begin with we are not replacing any civilian 
positions with military personnel. As a matter of policy, we do not 
permit that, but we do have an expansion of necessary headquarters 
activities at various places throughout the world in spite of our re- 
organization and other economies. I could give you a detailed 
table by the various headquarters for inclusion in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that, please? 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 1014.) 


JOINT HEADQUARTERS STAFF—EUROPEAN COMMAND 


General Powe... The greatest increase you might say right nov 
was in the “United States European Command,” which is a head- 
quarters to operate the military affairs of United States personne! 
only, for all the services in Europe. It was a badly needed functio: 
and is now commanded by General Handy, who is acting as the deputy 
to General Ridgeway for that purpose. We feel great economies ca: 
be achieved by administering the Army, Navy, and Air Force and 
such military personnel of the Marine Corps as would be in Europ: 
in one place rather than having each service operate its own people 

Mr. Mitter. The Army performs that service for all the Depart 
ments? 

General Powe t. It is a joint headquarters. It so happens that 
an Army general is in command of the headquarters, but it is a joint 
headquarters staff with uniformed personnel from all the services. 

Mr. Mitier. What about the financing of it? 

General Powe... All the services contribute to it. 

Mr. Mituier. They all contribute and this item is merely for th 
Army’s share? 

General Powe t. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Mriier. And the fact that it is commanded by an Arm) 
officer is just incidental at the present moment? 
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General PowE.u. Yes, sir. It could be an officer from any other 
rvice. During World War II we found it necessary in Europe to 
aploy much the same type of organization, where we had not only 
SHAFE at that time but we had “Headquarters, European Theater 
f Operations,”’ an administrative headquarters to handle the Ameri- 
an element of the Allied forces. 
Mr. Nyz. At the time we went to press on this revised budget 
timate we were in the midst of a reprograming. 
"General PowE.u. Due to the several budget changes during the 
ast few months our detailed implementation of this program during 
the year will be a progressive thing, and there will be variations overall, 
it we will reduce it aS we can. Right now, as we program it, we may 
have cut someone too much, but it will have to be firmed up during 
next several months a great deal. 
Mr. Forp. I understand this figure you are asking here for the 
\rmy’s share is a reduction over the previous year? 
General Powre.i. Moneywise, it is a reduction. 
\ir. Forp. And you hope what you are asking for now will be more 
an enough but you cannot be sure of it at this time? 
General Powriu. That is correct. We show an actual reduction of 
ositions of civilian employment, and any military personnel we can 
save will be put in T/O & E units where they are needed most, best 
lized. 
Mr. Mitier. But it is purely conjecture at this point as to what 
that implementation will be? 
General PowreLLt. What we have done in the time allowed is to 
roject the positions on the experience up to this date, and, due to our 
w program, as set forth by the President, we think we may be able 
to reduce it still further. 


MILITARY DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


\Ir. Forp. What is the justification for the various military 
strict headquarters which I understand exist in each State and the 
istrict of Columbia? The committee is in receipt of a communica- 
n indicating that, at least in the writer’s mind, this is a very wasteful 
olicy. Does that come under this particular part of the budget? 
General Powr.tu. That is financed out of program 2200, which 
llows this. 
Mr. Forp. That will come out of that part rather than this? 
General Powe... Yes, sir. We can give you a brief statement on 
hat at this time if you would like. 
\ir. Forp. Will you do that, General Powell, and we will get into 
details on it in program 2200? 
General Powge.i. Our experience has shown that the activities 
rried on in the Reserve components, outside of the active Army, 
quire a great deal of coordination with the State officers, civic 
zroups, and with the civilian population generally. In order to handle 
that problem, we have created these military districts which work 
nder the direction of the continental Army commanders. As you 
said, in general, each State is a military district. There is an excep- 
tion. California, due to the geographic layout of the State is divided 
nto a northern and suiioner district merely as a matter of distance 
nvolved. The military district commander supervises the program 
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provided by the active Army for the National Guard, for the Reserves 
and for the ROTC, as well as other duties directed by the Army com- 
mander. In addition, his office is the office of record for all thes 
hundreds of thousands of reservists now being released from the active 
Army. ‘That has proven to be not only a tremendously important 
program, but it is an administrative problem of great proportions. It 
is something that is causing a tremendous workload. Somewhere, w: 

must have the record of the man who is released from the active Army 
and who has a period of obligated service remaining, in order that he 
may be classified for availability for any other service for which he 
may be called if necessary, and he may be assigned to a Reserve unit 
and all the other things that go with those records. We feel that the 
closer to the man we can have this service performed for him the 
better we will do it. The alternative to such a procedure would be to 
centralize the thousands and thousands of records in the continental! 
Army headquarters or probably at Washington, and we do not think 
that is either economical or feasible. We believe that the military 
districts are essential. 

Mr. Miiier. On that point it would seem to me because of the 
great differences in area and population of the States that it would 
necessarily follow that you would need to have a separate office in 
some of the smaller States since the larger States get along with a 
single office. That is the only thought I have in that connection. 

General Powe... As I said, we have two offices in California. , 

Mr. Miuzier. That is understandable, but California is a very large 
State. 

General Powe... In the other States the size of the office staff is 
varied proportionately to the population and therefore, the workload 
We have tried very recently to work out this program on an overall 
basis. 'The New York area for example is organized slightly differently 
than the others. There are more people there on the staff since it is 
in a large center of population. For the States out in the West, as for 
example, Wyoming or Idaho, it takes a very small staff, but it does give 
the State officials and the individual man an office within reach where 
they may inquire about these things. 


Orrices, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY AND CHIEF OF STAFF 


Mr. Forp. I think we should insert in the record at this point the 
chart on page 244 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Offices, Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff—Justification of funds requested 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate fiscal | mate fiscal 
year 1953 | year 1954 


Actual fiscal | 
year 1952 
| 


Personal services (01) me 5, 972, 597 | $16, 089, 000 | $15, 522, 400 


Military personnel (number) <<] 2, 184 

Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions 3, 573 | 3, 485 
Full-time equiv alent of all other positions -| 37 31 
Average number of all employees ih 3, 284 3, 384 
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Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request under subproject 
1311? 


Mr. Nyeg. $22,664,143. 
’ ) 
EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the data on page 248 of the 
justifications? 

That is the chart with reference to experts and consultants. I am 
not quite sure I understand the significance of that chart. 

Mr. Nyx. It covers the consultants and experts that the Secretary 
has for special committee work and special studies like your ammu- 
nition studies that are going on now. These consultants serve for 
short periods of time. Their times vary and normally they are 
high-paid consultants although their tenure is short. Mr. Nicklas is 
here from the Secretary’s Office and he can elaborate a little further 
on that if you wish. 

Mr. Nicxuas. Mr. Nye, I think, covered it pretty well. There 
ire many occasions in the Secretary’s Office where we have to call 

pon people with specialized skills. We have industrialists who are 
alled in for perhaps a month or 2 months on special studies. The 
maximum that those individuals are paid is $50 a day; some are paid 
less. The many-year figures are arrived at by taking the total 
number of man-days that we feel are going to be required and 
dividing it by the number of working days in the year. 

Mr. Forp. Your fiscal year 1952 figure was 25 man-years at a total 
cost of $291,700. There is a reduction in man-years and a reduction 
in the cost setup in fiscal 1954. 

| do not quite understand how you arrived at the 25 man-years and 
the 15 man-years. 

Mr. Nicxuas. The 25 man-years in fiscal 1952 is actual and we 
simply took the number of days that these consultants and experts 
worked for us and arrived at an actual man-year figure. A man-year 
would be roughly 252 working days. In fiscal year 1954 we have 
anticipated that we can get along with less consultant employment. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are only going to have 15 man-years 
for the whole year? 

Mr. Nickuas. Yes, sir. It does not mean 15 people. It means 
that enough days will be worked during the year to equal a total of 
15 full-time people. 

General Powe.u. Of course, that is an estimate of the foreseeable 
needs. 

Mr. Forp. The travel estimate for this will be the same as fiscal 
year 1953 even though you are going to have less man-years? 

General Powre.tt. The same number of field inspections and trips 
will have to be made because the workload for that type of activity 
has not decreased. If we can arrange for fewer people to do it the 
savings will be on their salary. 

Mr. Nyx. Normally the people that are reduced though, in many 
instances, are not the people that perform travel. 

Mr. Mituier. This system is one which I think is clearly abused. 
Frankly, it seems to me anyone who is worth $50 a day, either cannot 
afford to work on that basis or would do it for nothing as a public 
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service, but I suppose it is a thing that has grown up over the years 
and which you have to have. 

Mr. Nicxtas. If I might say something on that point, I think w: 
generally feel this $50 a day for these men is simply to cover their 
expenses during the time they are with us. The $50 a day certainly 
does not come anywhere near the salary that 95 percent of the people 
are getting in private industry. 

Mr. Miuurr. I would hope not, if they are worth calling in on that 
level. I have often thought that perhaps you could save a good deal 
of money by ordering out some of the same people on short terms of 
active duty and pay them what the Army would pay them for their 
grade and you could probably get just as good advice and save a good 
deal of money while doing it, because you have a big cross section of 
experts that have some kind of Reserve commission, or who would 
accept one if you gave it to them. 

General PowELt. We would like very much to do that. As a 
matter of fact we have a requirement which has been presented to 
us to get about 497 such people for the technical services, for various 
programs like engineering and ordnance. However, our authority to 
order anyone to active duty without their consent, unless they volun- 
teer, expires on the 30th day of this month. That is contained in 
section 31 in the USMPS, and it would appear the Congress may not 
see fit to renew our authority to issue such orders. 

Mr. Mituter. But you never have any trouble getting that kind of 
person if you need them by ordering them to active duty with their 
consent, do you? 

General Powett. Yes, sir; not for the period of time we want them 
They just do not seem to be interested, particularly engineering people 
and people of great technical ability. We just cannot compete with 
private industry for any period of time which would make their service 
with us worthwhile. 

Mr. Mitier. How do you get them for the $50 a day? 

General Powett. I will have to ask some help on that. 

Mr. Nicktas. I am not sure I follow that question any too well, sir 

Mr. Miter. If you have an engineering expert that you want and 
he is a Reserve officer, instead of ordering him to duty as a lieutenant 
colonel or whatever he might be, you pay him $50 a day, and the 
General has just mentioned the fact that some cf these Reserve officers 
probably would not come voluntarily and the authority to require 
them to do so is about to expire. I cannot see very well how people 
in that bracket would be obtainable at $50 a day, when they would 
not be willing to come in and serve in uniform, and add something to 
their military record. 

Mr. Nicxtas. I do not know, frankly, just how many of the people 
in the Secretary’s office are in this category of Reserve officers. I do 
not know whether that problem enters into our particular situation 
or not. 

General PoweE.t. I might say this, Mr. Miller, that most of these 
men do not hold Reserve commissions. They are industrialists who 
were more important to the war effort during the last war by remain- 
ing at their civilian work. Most of them are of an age where the) 
would not now fall within the active-duty brackets. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a point that is puzzling me. I had understood 
there was no disposition on your part to call in people because of th: 
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Reserve status, but rather because of their knowledge of industrial 
and technical activities that you need. If they also happen to be 
reservists, that is purely coincidental. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. These are, we hope, the best qualified 
people in the country along certain very specialized lines that the 
Secretary needs to help him with particular problems. 

Mr. Nicxias. There are some who come in without compensation, 
but very few. Some feel they should not even accept the $50 which 
we are in a position to offer them. 

Mr. Mruter. I still think it is abused, but apparently we will have 
to let it go on for lack of a better program. 


EFFECT OF JOINT CONSTRUCTION AGENCY ON OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. The chart information on page 255 indicates that in 
fiscal year 1954 you are sending more people to overseas commands 
and in addition you are sending more total movement. Can you give 
us an explanation of that, General Powell? 

General Powre.tu. That can, principally, again be charged to the 
activities in Europe. During the past few months, we have set up in 
Europe as you know, a Joint Construction Agency participated in by 
all the services for the purpose of airbase construction and line of 
communication construction and other big jobs which previously were 
done by separate services or by civilian contract. This Joint Con- 
struction Agency which we think will not only be an _ orderly 
effort but should save the Government a lot of money, and it must 
have on its staff these qualified civilian engineers and technicians to 
help do that tremendously big job. 


MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Forp. I am sure that the Members of the House will be in- 
terested in what has happened in the Military District of Washington 
n the way of personnel. Do you have any information on that? 

General Powretui. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few re- 
marks on that. 

Mr. Forp. We are always under attack because we permit too 
many people in the Military District of Washington. If you have any 
information on that we certainly would like to have it. 

General Powr.u. To begin with I think one of our greatest troubles 
s that we do not talk about the same thing and there are a number of 
very confusing terms. 

The Military District of Washington is a command which includes 
both the staff and field activities in the area of the District of Columbia, 
and nearby Virginia, to include Fort Belvoir and other areas. 
Sometimes the term is used “in the Pentagon” which has become a 
symbol of departmental activity bureaucracy, if you want to call it 
that. However, the Pentagon is merely another Government office 
uuilding, operated by the General Services Administration. The 
Army is one of several tenants. We occupy for all Army activities, 
ncluding cross. servicing, only some 45 percent of the space in the 
Pentagon. That, therefore, does not show that one building in proper 
picture as to Army departmental activities. We also have the 
echnical services in temporary buildings at Gravelly Point; we have 
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the Surgeon General in the Navy Building, and the Provost Marshal 
General in the old Navy Building and a more accurate picture there- 
fore of the departmental activity is needed. If the seat of government 
is used as a term, it has been defined—and I think the best definition 
I know—as that area within a radius of 3 miles of the milestone in 
front of the White House. Should we really want to talk about the 
departmental activities—and that means those activities of the Army 
which are associated with the Headquarters of the Army, depart- 
mentally, including the Office of the Secretary of the Army, the Office 
of the Chief of Staff, the technical and administrative services, it 
would not then include such things as the Replacement Training 
Center of the Corps of Engineers at Fort Belvoir, which could be 
located anywhere in the United States. 

In using the term “departmental activity’”’ in the war we might 
first compare it to a time in World War IT when in February of 1942 
the size of the Army during the war mobilization period was almost 
exactly what it is now, at that time the strength of the Army was 
1,560,000 people in uniform. Right now our strength is within 
25 percent of the same figure. At that time the civilian and military 
personnel on the staff of headquarters in Washington was in a ratio 
of 1 in Washington to every 66 military people in the field. At the 
present time that has been reduced so that we have one civilian in 
departmental activities to an average of every 97.4 military peopl 
in the field. That average varies a little from month to month 
During last August, for example, we had 1 here to every 101 in the 
field. However, that does show a sizable reduction of a good many 
man-years. About 18 months ago an administrative ceiling was 


placed on the number of military and civilian people here in Wash- 
ington by the Secretary of Defense. That ceiling allowed the Army 
to have about 20,400 people in the area. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Forp. Both military ard civilian? 

General Powe. That is correct. The figures break down—and 
I will correct this in detail—-to about 4,000 military in all ranks and 
about 16,000 civilian. That figure has been progressively decreasing 
and at this time we are some 2,000 under that. We think any further 
radical change in the Washington area would be very difficult unless we 
stopped performing some of the services that we perform. When the 
Secretary of Defense completes his reorganization of his Office, we 
may be able to make some gain. We do not know yet. However, 
the type of services rendered are not just for ourselves. They are 
for the public. For example, the Adjutant General’s Office is the 
heart of the administrative operation. In the Adjutant General’s 
Office there are received, for example, every day 45,000 pieces of in- 
coming mail; that is just not military paperwork; 14,000 of those 
45,000 pieces of mail come from the civilian population of .the country 
or from other Government agencies. They must be answered because 
they are very important to the people that write the letters. 

I believe I told you once before that we have an average of 1,200 
men coming back on emergency leave from overseas that requires a 
check of their record for their protection. Every veteran has to get 
his prcof furnished under the GI bill of rights for school purposes and 
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other purposes, and he must have a discharge certificate in his pos- 
session. If that man loses his discharge certificate or it is destroyed, 
the Adjutant General must search his records and provide a substitute 
certificate. The record must be carefully screened to protect both the 
man and the Government. Every day the Adjutant General issues 
an average of 790 such certificates. That requires a large number of 
people to do it accurately. 

Mr. Forp. How many people are in that particular group? 

Colonel Lampert. We have now for 1953 an average authorization 
of 4,120 civilian employees. 

General Powe.iu. That is the total Adjutant General organization. 

Colonel Lampert. And we have 497 military in that work. 


REPLACEMENT OF DISCHARGE CERTIFICATES 


General Powe... In this particular section that replaces discharge 
certificates, do you know the number there? 

Colonel Lampert, No, sir; I do not. That has been depart- 
mentally recorded. In the departmental record activities statistics 
will be shown in another program. The statistics furnished here are 
intertwined with a part of the Army records which are in St. Louis, 
and they run some 10 million work items per year. ‘That includes all 
request; from the Veterans’ Administration, from individuals, State 
covernments, legislative, and executive departments. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. Has any thought been given as to whether or not it 
would be a desirable policy for the Army and Navy and Air Force to 
record a discharge certificate at the local records bureau or county 
seat of each man as he is discharged? Would that be a greater burden 
than the present system? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir; it would. Our operations now are 
centered at a number of separation centers throughout the United 
States. The place where the man is separated as opposed to the place 
where he intends to reside is very rarely the same. To record it in 
the local court jurisdiction, would require military representation of 
some sort in virtually every county in the United States. Under our 
program and the way we are operating, we just do not have that many 
people. 

Mr. Mititer. The thought I had was if whenever a discharge is 
granted and the soldier or sailor has a home address which is of record, 
whether he stays there or not, that if automatically you mail a copy 
for record to the clerk of that court or whatever the recording agency 
is, that would do away for all time with these lost records, because I 
do not imagine there is any recording office in the country that would 
not set up such a record and maintain it. 

Colonel Lampert. Immediately after World War II, I was assigned 
to the War Department personnel center at Fort Douglas and at that 
time a great many of the men were taking copies of their discharge 
certificates to local court jurisdictions for recording. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think they still do, it is the fellow that does not 
remember or take the trouble to do that who causes the trouble. I 
issume a certification from a court of record or a certified copy of a 
discharge is accepted by the service; is it not? 
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Colonel Lampert. The service must verify anything which involves 
expenditure of public funds. The Veterans’ Administration, for 
instance, will not accept a document in proof of a veterans’ claim 
unless it is certified by The Adjutant General, who is the legal custodian 
of the records. 

Mr. Miuuer. Certainly the courts of record throughout the land 
accept a certified court record as good evidence. It would occur to 
me that if you have a system knowing that a certain percentage of 
these things are going to be lost and you will be scrambling around 
looking for them over the next 50 years—if they were automatically 
place .d on record at the place where the man is register ed as having 
his official home, it would only mean one carbon copy going to that 
jurisdiction and it might save a lot of headaches in years to come. 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir; but I think if we analyze the type of 
request for information—I would say 1 out of 1,000 who wants a 
certificate of service also wants statements as to services at a particular 
time and at a particular place for use in connection with a claim or in 
connection with a decoration or in connection with a claim to establish 
an injury or disability. So, the certificate of service, as such, is 
incidental to the type of request we get. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, you think if they had the copy of 
their discharge or could easily secure a certified copy of it, it still 
would not reduce the weight of your work enough to justify any such 
elaborate procedure? 

Colonel Lampert. Based on the analysis of the type of request we 
receive, I can state that it would not. 

General PowreLu. We could look into that further and give you a 
little more information on it if you would like. 

Mr. Forp. The testimony earlier was to the effect that you issue 
about 700 of these various papers every day. 

General Powe tt. Yes, sir; that is correct. That is every day for 
replacements of discharge for former members of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Am I correct in my understanding that there is no 
charge made for those discharge papers? 

General Powe. No, sir; and yet that is very vital for the indi- 
vidual and for the Government. 

I might give you one other little illustration of this workload in the 
Adjutant General’s Office. We, of course, handle the casualty reports, 
and that is one of our greatest responsibilities, because it means so 
much to the people. When this casualty report load really first got 
heavy during the period of January to June 1951—aside from all the 
mail on the subject—there were 45,276 telephone inquiries received 
about casualties which had to be answered. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO ISSUANCE OF DISCHARGE PETITIONS 


Mr. Forp. How many personnel do you feel you have. assigned to 
the issuance of these discharge petitions? 

General PowELu. We would have to supply that from the rest of the 
record activity. I think we had better give you data for the record 
on that. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Department of Army records pertaining to active military personnel and to 
rsonnel who have been separated from the active service but who have Reserve 
rvice obligations are maintained in the Adjutant General’s Office, Washington 
). C., and in the Military Personnel Records Center, St. Louis, Mo. Records 
ertaining to former Army personnel who no longer have a military status are 
aintained in the military personnel records center. Maintenance and servicing 
f the records in both locations are responsibilities of the Adjutant General. 

\ll requests for copies of or information from Army personnel records are 
eferred to the Adjutant General, Washington, D. C. These requests are init- 
ited by individuals and by departments and agencies of the Federal and State 

vernments. The personnel engaged in preparing statements of service and 

rtificates in lieu of discharge perform these functions without regard to whether 

e service is being performed for an individual or for a Federal or State Govern- 

it department or agency. The personnel equivalent of those that can be as- 

sed to preparing certificate in lieu of lost discharge certificate for individuals 
are 
The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington 8, D. C. 
lhe Military Personnel Records Center, St. Louis 63, Mo., 

Mr. Forp. Is that an average of 790 a day for 365 days or is it an 
iverage for 252 working days? 

Colonel Lampert. That is based on the annual workload. In the 
\djutant General’s Office we have a work measurement system. Out 
of some 800 operations involved, we measure about 520. Out of the 
total of the common denominator of the 520 items that we measure, 
are 3 items, filmg, searching, and correspondence. For the first 10 
months of this year the sum of those was over 34 million. The 
Department of Army Records activities which handle the particular 
vpe of request we are discussing here, also handles all the other 
veneral organizational, contract, and that type of record which is 
processed through and held in the Department of the Army record 
depositories. The breakout of the 790, I believe, sir, is the total 
number for a year divided by the number of working days in a year. 

Mr. Forp. And your issuing of a replacement of a discharge, that 

for the benefit of the individual? 

Colonel Lampert. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is for the benefit of the individual or his family. 
lt is an extra service provided to a particular person or individual? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir. 


FEES FOR COST OF ISSUING DISCHARGE PETITIONS 


Mr. Forp. Has the Department of the Army thought about the 
possibility of making a very minimum charge for this particular 
service? 

Colonel Lampert. I believe, sir, that there is legislation pending on 
that subject now. 

Mr. Forp. Is legislation necessary to do it? 

Colonel Lampert. I[ am not sure. 

General Powrtt. I do not believe we have the authority to make 
any administrative charge to the general public without authority of 
Law. 

In closing that particular subject I would like to state this: In the 
amount of mail sent out by the Post Office Branch of the Adjutant 
reneral’s Office in answer to all this correspondence, it corresponds in 
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volume with the following post offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; New Haven, Conn.; Jersey City, N. J.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Jacksonville, Fla., or Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Forp. I can understand that you have certain services which 
you have to render, but in these isolated cases—as large as the volume 
may be—it is purely a service for the benefit of someone who was at 
fault for one reason or another. 

Mr. Mixer. Or had some accident or loss which in any other line 
of activity would require some cost to replace. 

General PowELL. You must remember, however, that the majority 
of these individuals need such a certificate on account of military 
service which is a Government required service. Most of them are 
not people who voluntarily enlisted in the Regular Army, but they 
were people who were picked up by the Selective Service. We cannot 
require them to pay for this service, but on the other hand the point 
of view might well be that since the Government required the service, 
the Government should furnish this service of replacements. 

Mr. Mitier. However, the Government does give them their 
discharge and tells them of its importance and urges them to take 
care of it. If they do not take those steps, it does not seem to me 
unconscionable that a small charge should be made for replacing 
something that is of value to them. 

Mr. Forp. Furthermore the Government took in during World 
War II about 20 million voluntarily or otherwise, and these 20 million, 
or a substantial part of them, are helping to bear the burden at the 
present time for the relatively small number that were negligent or 
careless or through inadvertence lost something that everyone was 
given. 

Mr. Mituer. The fellow who takes care of his is in a sense paying 
the cost of the careless man who did not. 

Could we have for the record a statement showing what, if any, 
legislation is necessary for a reasonable charge to be made to pay 
the Government cost for the issuance of these discharge petitions, or 
anything in a comparable category? 

(The statement requested follows: ) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Title V, Public Law 137, 82d Congress (65 Stat. 290), provides authority for 
any Federal agency to prescribe a fee, charge, or price, for any work, service, 
publication, report, document, benefit, etc., furnished, provided, granted, prepared 
or issued, to or for any person, except those engaged in the transaction of official 
business of the Government. It is further provided that in the cases of agencies 
in the executive branch, the fee, charge, or price will be as uniform as practicable 
and subject to such policies as the President may prescribe. 

The President has not prescribed policies governing the furnishing of such 
services by the Department of Army. No further legislation appears necessary 
at this time. 


CoMPARISON OF CURRENT BupGet Process Wirx TuHose 10 YEARS 
AGO 


Mr. Forp. What processes have to be undertaken to get the 
Department’s budget to the Bureau of the Budget, and how do those 
processes compare with the procedure that existed 10 years ago? 

General Honnen. If I may start with the first part of your question. 
Presently the budget directive to our estimating agencies is based on 
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the guidance furnished by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
,ased on that guidance,.the Department of the Army—and I will 
speak from the Department of the Army’s point of view—draws up 
what we refer to as the Army program guidance which is an extension 
or elaboration of the broad general guide lines furnished by the 
Secretary of Defense. Then, based on the budget directive as issued 
by the Army, the operating agencies—and there are some 36 of them— 
prepare their estimates on what the program guidance calls for in the 
way of training, for instance. Similar procedure is followed for each 
program in the budget structure. 

When these estimates are received by the Department of the Army, 
they are screened first jointly by the program directors—along with 
the budget analysts of the Budget Division of the Department of the 
Army. When this screening is completed, it is then presented to the 
sudget Advisory Committee, a committee composed of general 
officers from each of the General Staff Divisions of the Army. This 
presentation is similar to the presentation made here except it is in 
much greater detail. 

The Budget Advisory Committee screens the particular budgets, 
makes such reductions as are necessary where they feel the operating 
agency has oe the requirements as enunciated in the guide lines. 
They do this for each appropriation and activity conte ained in the 
budget by sitting daily for some 6 weeks for an 8- to an 18-hour period 
until they have completed the task. The results of their findings are 
assembled and put together into one tabulation and presented first 
to the Chief of Staff of the Army—not in the detail that we furnish 
here but in a much more general presentation. 

The Chief of Staff examines with his staff the items in the appro- 
priations and the programs, and makes the adjustments he feels are 
necessary. 

Following this, and after the Chief of Staff’s changes or modifica- 
tions have been embodied in the budget, a similar presentation is 
made to the Secretary of the Army in person, at which time the 
Secretary indicates the changes he feels are necessary in the esti- 
mates. We then prepare the budget with the modifications as made 
by the Secretary and the Secretary formally transmits the budget 
estimates to the Secretary of Defense. 

The Secretary of Defense then puts his comptroller people into 
action. They make a detailed examination, page by page, of the 
budget justification with representatives of the Department of the 
\rmy. They first analyze it themselves, and then conduct detailed 
hearings with Department of Army witnesses. For the past 3 years 
the review by the Defense Comptroller, as the representative of the 
Secretary of Defense, has been a joint review in that representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget sit with representatives of the Secretary 
of Defense. Other modifications are made; screening of the entire 
budget is undertaken; and, after about 6 weeks of study, results of 
the staff analysis are presented to the Secretary of Defense by his 
comptroller. This analysis, concurrently furnished to the Army, is 
set forth in a booklet very similar to one of these [indicating] which 
covers each appropriation, project and subproject in the entire Army 
budget. 
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Mr. Forp. Do the Bureau of the Budget people who sit in on this 
hearing engage in it, or are they just there as observers? 

General Honnen. No. They engage in it, as do the representatives 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Having received this examination of the budget from the joint 
conferees of the Bureau and the Secretary, the Department of th. 
Army is permitted what is known as a reclama session, to request 
reconsideration of items where it is considered proposed reductions 
would compromise the Army’s ability to perform its mission. Justi 
fication must be convincing. This reclama session is conducted by 
the Secretary of Defense himself, assisted by his principal assistants 
The service whose program is being considered is represented by th. 
Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff, and their principal assistants 
who, in this case would be the Comptroller of the Army, the Chief o 
the Budget Division, and the Deputy Assistant Chiefs of Staff fo: 
Personnel and Logistics. 

At this round-table conference, the Secretary of Defense considers 
the reclamas of the service and makes the decision as to the appraisal! 
rendered by the joint conferees of the offices of the Secretary of De 
fense and of the Bureau of the Budget—whether their findings and 
recommendations should hold or whether the reclama submitted by 
the Service is more convincing and should be supported. The budget 
estimates, as amended to conform to the Secretary’s decision, becom: 
the completed service budget. These estimates are then forwarded, 
as are the budgets of the other services, in one package to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, who reserves the right, although his 
representatives were present with the Secretary of Defense’s represent- 
atives, at the hearings to make further adjustments before making 
his recommendations to the President. 

After they have examined the estimates in the Bureau of the Budget 
for several weeks, recommendations are submitted to the President 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. When approved by the 
President the Service estimates are incorporated in the Federal budget 
document. 

I can give you a better written discussion of the procedure I have 
outlined. I have it prepared but do not happen to have it with me 

Mr. Forp. Could you in that presentation that you will submit 
give us more or less timewise how those various steps take place? 

General Honnen. I can give you the timing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And also explain how the procedure has changed, say, 
from 10 years ago to the present time. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


SraTeEMENT RELATIVE TO A COMPARISON OF THE CURRENT BupGEetT CYCLE AND 
Tuat Wuicu PertTaiInepD 10 YEARS Aco 


With regard to the procedure currently followed in preparing and justifying the 
Army’s annual request for the funds needed to carry out its operation, the time 
period involved is approximately 30 months, including the 12 months’ period of 
the budget year during which the funds appropriated are obligated. 

The directive for the preparation of an annual budget estimate is normal) 
issued during the period January 15 to February 1, or approximately 18 months 
prior to the beginning of the fiscal year for which the budget estimates pertain 
Under the system of program management currently used in the Army, completed 


programs are available prior to the date on which the budget directive is issued 
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[hese programs form the basis for the preparation of the budget estimates by 
perating agencies. In addition, overall program guidance is furnished by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense for the preparation of the annual budget. This 
cuidance is normally available by February 1 or about February 15. When 
iidance from the Office of the Secretary of Defense is not available at the time 
hen budget preparation must be initiated, it is furnished to estimating agencies 
hen available with instructions relative to changes that should be made in the 
stimating basis in order to be consistent with this guidance. 

The budget directive goes to the principal operating agencies of the Army, that 

the continental United States Armies, the Military District of Washington, 

e Overseas Commands, and the Army’s Technical and Administrative Services. 
\ period of approximately 3 months is normally allowed for preparation of 

timates by the principal operating agencies. Therefore, on the assumption 
hat the budget directive has been issued by the 16th of February, the initial 

dget estimates should be made available to the Office of the Comptroller of the 
(Army by the 16th of May. 

[he budget estimates as received in the Office of the Comptroller of the Army 

e consolidated in the Budget Division of the OCA and are then turned over 

appropriation and budget program to agencies within the Army staff which 

ve been assigned certain responsibilities for estimating fund requirements and 
he control of funds when appropriated. These agencies are, in general, charged 
vith supervision of certain budget programs, and selected representatives of these 
visions are designated as Budget Program Directors. In general, Budget 
Program Directors are representatives of those divisions of the Army staff that 

- responsible for policy determination in the activity areas for which the budget 
programs provide the financial support. The initial review of the budget estimates 
s conducted under the coordinated supervision of the of the Budget Program 

lirectors, and the Office of the Comptroller of the Army. A 3-weeks period is 
mally allocated for this initial review, in which the major technical and 
statistical evaluations pertaining to the budget estimates are completed. The 
Budget Program Directors then forward their recommendations to the Army Budget 
\dvisory Committee, which is a General Staff Committee that is responsible to 
Chief of Staff for the preparation of budget estimates as well as the overall 
pervision of appropriated funds. The recommendations of the Budget Program 
Directors should be available to the Budget Advisory Committee about the 9th 
of June. A period of approximately 6 weeks is then used by the Budget Advisory 
Committee for its review, analysis and compilation of the budget estimates. 
The object of the Budget Advisory Committee analysis is, of course, to determine 
f the estimates properly support approved Army programs and if the allowances 
commended will permit the achievement of coordination and balance between 
he Army’s multiple activities. 

When the Budget Advisory Committee completes its review it presents its 
recommendations to the Chief of Staff. Any changes desired by the Chief of 
Staff are incorporated in the estimates and the approved proposals are then pre- 
nted to the Secretary of the Army. When the Secretary has reached a decision, 
e estimates are prepared in the form desired by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and are submitted for consideration and approval by the Secretary of 
Defense. During the last 2 years a joint review of service estimates has been 
made by representatives of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and of the Bureau 
of the Budget. Assuming a continuation of this procedure, completed estimates 
should be made available to the OSD some time during the period September 1 
to September 15. 

The review by the Secretary of Defense, and subsequent further review by the 
Bureau of the Budget, must be completed sufficiently in time to permit integra- 
tion of the Department of Defense estimates into the annual Federal budget, 
which is transmitted to the Congress during the first 15 days of each regular con- 
gressional session. Therefore, the decisions by the Secretary of Defense and, 
later, amendments to reflect the recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the final determination by the President, must be completed before the end 
of the calendar year. 

The presentation of the budget estimates to the Congress takes place over a 
period of several months. The task of the Congressional Appropriations Com- 
mittees is a most difficult one since, within a fairly short period of time, committee 
members must acquaint themselves sufficiently with the service programs to be 
ible to make intelligent recommendations thereon. Great responsibility for the 
course which will eventually be followed by the services rests upon the shoulders 
of the committee members. The final action by the congressional committees 


} 
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and action on committee recommendations by the Congress should, in the norma! 
course, be completed sufficiently in time to permit enactment of the Appropriatior 
Act not later than the 15th of June. This would then permit approval by th 
President and availability of appropriated funds by the beginning of the fisca| 
year for which the appropriation is made. In summary, therefore, including th 
12 months of the budget year, the budget cycle extends over a period of approxi- 
mately 30 months. 

With regard to a comparison of the current budget cycle and the procedu: 
which was followed 10 years ago, briefly, it might be stated that the cycle whic! 
pertained in 1943 was shorter by approximately 1 year than the current cyc! 
This was, of course, due to the fact that we were at that time engaged in Wor 
War II and, in general, the estimates were not prepared in the same amount of 
detail that is now required. For example, during that period the detailed green- 
sheet data which is now required was waived. The budget directive was nor- 
mally issued about the Ist of January (6 months prior to the beginning of the 
budget year); it was limited in scope and the basis on which the estimates were to 
be prepared was set forth in annexes which included projected troop deplov- 
ments and general operating policies to be followed during the budget veal 
The most important document used as a basis of preparation was the Arn 
Supply Program and the Supply Supplement thereto. Estimates were madi 
available to the Budget Advisory Committee, as then constituted, about thx 
15th of April; were quickly reviewed by that committee; and recommendations 
were made to the Chief of Staff and to the Secretary of War. The principa 
estimating agencies at that time were the Army Service Commands, the Army 
Overseas Commands, and the Technical and Administrative Services. Joint 
hearings were conducted by the Budget Advisory Committee and the Bureau 
of the Budget, with the Bureau of the Budget reserving the right, of course 
to make final determination of recommendations to the President. The est 
mates were then transmitted to the Congress the latter part of April or early 
in May; expedited hearings were conducted by the Congress; and appropria- 
tions were normally made sufficiently in time to make funds available by the 
beginning of the new fiscal year. Such a system did not permit detailed review 
and consideration of budget estimates or of the programs on which the estimates 
were prepared. More recently, similar expedited action on budgetary prepara- 
tion has been experienced during the early part of the Korean war. Emergency 
requirements require emergency action. Such expedited action is desirable from 
the standpoint of bringing projected plans and actual operations in closer prox- 
imity, thereby avoiding changes which become necessary over an extended 
period of time. 

However, under normal circumstances, a comprehensive consideration of 
budget estimates at all echelons of review is desirable. Improvement in pro- 
cedures must be directed toward shortening the period devoted to review with 
out reducing its effectiveness and thoroughness. A concentration on the broader 
aspects of programs should permit attainment of this objective. 


CONTROL OVER EXPENDITURES BY BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Forp. What control does the budget officer of the Department 
of the Army have over expenditures? 

General Honnen. The budget officer of the Army allocates the 
money, to the operating agencies after the budget has had congres- 
sional approval. That allocation, is preceded by an apportionment 
procedure which is a function of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. When the apportionment procedure is completed, then the 
allocation is made to the operating agency. The operating agency is 
permitted, of course, to obligate those moneys allocated to it. We 
receive monthly reports of obligations; we also receive reports of ex- 
penditures. 

I might say right here it is difficult to tie the two together. You 
cannot tie them together in any one month because of the quite large 
time lag between the obligations and the expenditures; an expenditure 
being recorded only when a check is drawn on the Treasury in pay- 
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ment of an obligation which has become due. On the Treasury Daily 
Statement those expenditures are recorded as disbursements from the 
United States Treasury only when the checks ‘‘clear’’ or are paid by 

Treasury. So we can see at the end of any month how much has 
been obligated out of money allocated to operating agencies; and we 
can also see how much has been expended. But I wish to repeat that 

cannot catch up with expenditures made by the Treasury until 
many sath after an obligation is recorded. It should follow neces- 
sarily that if an operating agency’s obligations do not exceed its 
obligational authority, expenditures (which liquidate obligations) 
should not be in excess of obligational codiuaaien, 

Mir. Mituter. When you give us a statement that the obligations 

ider a certain heading are so much as of the 30th of April and the 
ctual expenditures are a certain sum, you have not had time to get 
the real position back from the Treasury; have you? 

General HonNEN. Not for the months in which we give you the 
obligations; no, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, when you give us the expenditures 
here, you give them to us from your books and not from the Treasury 
books? 

General Honnen. They are from our books; yes, sir; but they 
check with the Treasury’s books in due course. 

Mr. Miuier. You spoke of the lag in getting reports bac kc from the 
Treasury as several months. 

General HonneN. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Mriuter. That does not mean the figures of actual expenditures 

ou bring us as of a certain date are 2 or 3 months behind; does it? 

General HonnEN. | am not sure I follow you completely, Mr. Miller, 
but if we were to give you our obligation picture as of, let us say, 
April 30, that picture of the moneys obligated would not be the expen- 
ditures, of course. 

Mr. Mitusr. Certainly. 

General Honnen. The expenditure for an obligation as of April 30 
might show up in August of next year—the actual withdrawal of cash 
from the United States Treasury to pay off this obligation. 

Mr. Miruuer. What | am trying to understand is, if say at the end 
of a certain month your expenditures have been a certain sum, does 
that mean you only consider as expenditures the checks that have 
been cleared, that have gone through the Treasury and come back, 
or does that sum include the checks that have been drawn and issued 
on the account as of that time? 

General Honnen. It reflects the checks that have actually been 
drawn. The checks, of course, are drawn through our disbursing 
system, that is, our disbursing officers throughout the country who are 
authorized to disburse and write checks against the United States 
Government. The Treasury itself does not write the check. When 
a check is returned to the Treasury of the United States, it is recorded 
as an expenditure against one of our allotments which are numbered, 
of course, for ease of identification. So it would be recorded against 
the Department of the Army for a particular purpose. 

Mr. Mixer. The point | am trying to make is this: In the case 
of an ordinary individual or an ordinary business, if you draw a check 
and issue it to a payee during a certain month, as far as your account 
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is concerned, you have spent the money. Now, if the check is no 
cashed, it may not come into the bank for 6 weeks, and the balan, 
you have on your records may not correspond to the bank balan: 

I am interested in knowing, when you say what your expenditures 
are as of a certain date, whether you are giving us what has actually 
been checked out or whether it merely means it has not been present: 
at the bank, which in this case is the Treasury itself. 

General Honnen. Those that are still fluid are reflected in what 
give you; they are not reflected in Treasury daily statements unt 
the ‘y come and are paid by the Treasury. 

Mr. Miuter. As having been paid? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. I would think there would be a tremendous lag ther 

General HonNEN. There is a tremendous lag. 

Mr. Mituer. Not only for the lead time on articles which you hav: 
obligated, but there would be the matter of quite large sums differenc: 
at any one time between what you have actually checked out during 
the month and what your balance is in the Treasury. 

General Honnen. There is a considerable lag there, sir. Fo 
instance, on our expenditures for military personnel for this year, 1953 
although nearly ended we will not be able definitely to determin: 
where we stand dollarwise and pennywise until about December of 
this year—although the appropriation is a l-year fund and expires 
for obligational purposes as of July 

Mr. Minter. But even in December you would not have it all 
somebody holds back a check and has not cashed it. 

General Honnen. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not see how you could ever catch up on that. 

General Honnen. We know we have obligated it, Mr. Miller, and 
the funds remain in the Treasury of the United States in what are 
known as certified claims accounts. We furnish them a list of claims 
that are still valid against the appropriation for the year. 

Mr. Miuer. It seems to me there is a great big difference, howeve: 
between obligations where you have ordered material that is to be paid 
for on de livery and the delivery may be months ahead and where 
you have actually issued the check, which might be cashed at any time 
and you have to be ready to meet. 

General HoNNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. And apparently, so far as your accounting procedure 
here is concerned, it has some of both types of items in it. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. Since all of the accounting work is 
done by our Chief of Finance, I can arrange to have him here to give 
you a more detailed and more specific picture of where the money is, 
how it is paid out, where the checks are, and the extent of the lag 
time or certain transactions. 

Mr. Miuuer. The only reason I am interested in it is in trying to 
evaluate these figures. We ask what has actually been expended as 
of a certain date, but in addition to that you have a lot of checks 
issued that may or may not be cashed. I think it impairs the value 
of the figure. 

General Honnen. We in our discussions to date have simply given 
you obligations—how much of the money in a particular project or 
activity that has been obligated. I do not think we have soudhed on 
the expenditures in our discussions. 
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Mr. Mituer. We have had occasion to find out what has been 
ligated and what has actually been spent,. As I see it, if the ex- 
nditures do not count the checks that have been drawn, that figure 
is of very little value. 
CERTIFIED CLAIMS 


Mr. Forp. This certified claims figure that you make up is similar 
to the regular bank-account reconciliation at the end of the month 
that all of us make? 

General Honnen. That is correct in a sense; yes, sir, except that 
he amount of certified claims reflected in our reports represent prin- 

pally obligations for which no checks have as yet been issued. The 
bligations are valid, however, and payment will eventually be made 
when a claim is presented. It would not be possible to close the books 
on July 1, because the appropriation expires as of that date. 

Mr. Forp. As soon as you make the certified statement 

General HonnEN. That there is a claim on the Government. 

Mr. Forp. That makes the funds still available for an ext/mded 
pel iod of time? 

General Honnen. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For how long a time until those funds meet the certified 
figure? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. I do not know whether there is a 
statute of limitations on that or not. We still have money in the 
Treasury, I know, for the 1951 fiscal year. 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN AND COST OF BUDGET ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. How many budget officers and employees do you have 

ngaged on your budget activ ities? Can you give us the number and 
the cost of running your budget office? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. In that would you want the military 
pay included or exe luded? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General HoNNEN. We can give you the overall. 

(The information requested | follows :) 

As of March 31, 1953, there were 27 officers at an annual cost of $238,000, 


vilians at an annual cost of $342,000, for a total of 86 personnel at a edad 
annual cost of $580,000, in the Budget Division, Office, Comptroller of the Army. 


Orricres or Curers oF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. The next is subproject 1312, “Offices of Chiefs of Tech- 
nical Services,” and we will insert in the record at this point the chart 
on page 257 of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Offices of Chiefs of Technical Services juanpoicen of funds requetied 


‘| 
| > . vised 
| Actual, fiseal | Revised esti- | Revised estt- 


: | mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1003 year 1953 year 1954 


| 
| 
| 
= 


Personal services (01) . .. e | $33, 741, 646 4: 25 7, 620 ¥ _ 051, , 200 


Military personnel (number). ............-.... ; d 924 934 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions_..... é : 7 4 7, 355 7,071 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ‘ oan 7 
Average number of all employees ; ‘ 7 , 105 6, 854 


J 
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Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this sub- 
project? 

Mr. Nye. $38,249,200. 

Mr. Forp. And the reason for the change in this, as in all of thy 
other subprojects, is based on the general statement made at the tim: 
of your original comment? 

Mr. Nye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I presume the explanation for the slight increase 
military personnel is the same as given at the time of the origina 
comment? 

General Powe... Yes, sir; the changed workload due to the receip 
of procurement orders and other things. 

Orrices oF Cuiers OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 1313, “Offices of Chiefs o 
Administrative Services.’”’ We will insert in the record at this point 
the chart on page 282. 


(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Offices of chiefs of administrative servis 


Revised esti- | Revised est 
mate, fiscal mate, fisca 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual fiscal 
year 1952 


Personal $15 $15, 697, 205 $15, 144, 4 


Military personnel (number 

Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.- 
A verage number of all employees 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget figure? 


Mr. Nye. $29,353,850. 

Mr. Forp. And the explanation of that is the same as given in 
your original comment? 

Mr. Nye. That is right, sir. That, too, neludes certain reductions 
in printing in this particular project. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that you have a special state- 
ment on printing. 

Mr. Nye. Yes, sir. Mr. Phillips will cover it for all programs. 
do not believe it has been brought up yet. 

General Power... I believe it would help you to see the printing 
operation as a whole. 

Mr. Nye. He has a special statement on that. 

Mr. Mituer. For all departments of the Army? 

Mr. Nyes. For the so-called departmental printing applicable to all 
activities. 


T 
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\rmy AREA AND OrHEeR HEADQUARTERS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED 
Sratres, INcLUDING Orricr, Curer, Army Fretp Forces 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 1321, which appears on 
page 294 of the justifications. We will include at this point in the 
ecord the chart on page 295. 

The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


ny area and other headquarters in continental United States, including office, 
Chief, Army Field Forces Justification of funds requested 


Revised Revised 
estimate, estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 

1953 1954 


Actual, | 
fiscal year | 
1952 


vices (01 $24, 311, 494 $24, 965, 300 $23, 602, 000 
y personnel (number 6. 361 \. 4A¢ 6, 447 
n personnel 
imber of permanent positions } } 6, 202 
ill-time equivalent of all other positions , 14 
erage number of all employees j }, 366 6, 033 


Mr. Forp. What was the original estimate on this subproject? 

Mr. Nyx. $26,788,301. 

Mr. Forp. The change there is for the same reason as explained 
here earlier? 

Mr. Nyx. That is right. It is principally in personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Can you submit for the record the number of military 
and civilians at each headquarters in the continental United States? 

Mr. Nye. You mean by that the actual strength? 

Mr. Forp. The actual strength. 

Mr. Nyx. I can give you that as of March 31. 

Mr. Forp. Can you do that and also include what you propose in 
fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Nye. Yes, sir. 

The matter above referred to is as follows and also on chart 
appearing on p. 1014.) 


Program 1800—M. & O. 


. , strength . 
Departmental strength Funds 


obligated 

for over- 
Agency As of June 30, 1952 | As of Mar. 31, 1953 time, July 
1, 1952 
Mar. 31, 
Military | Civilian Total Military | Civilian Total 1953 


retary of the Army 104 734 838 | 
f Staff 2, 103 2, 678 , 781 
nal } 164 860 , 024 
mical 50 312 362 
inance 223 , 743 , 966 
lartermaster 189 2, 346 2, 535 
ineers 114 , 115 , 229 
insportation 169 878 , 047 
Adjutant General 441 , 093 , 534 
st Marshal General 47 56 103 
aplains...__. 13 44 57 


14, 859 18, 476 
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Field command strength as of Mar. 31, 1953 (civilian only) 


Military District of Washington 
Army Field Forces 

First Army 

Second Army 

Third Army 

Fourth Army 

Fifth Army 

Sixth Army 


Total, Zone of the Interior command 

Austria 

Trieste 

Pacific 

Europe 

Far East 

Carribbean 

Alaska 

SHAPE 


Total, overseas 


Total, Zone of the Interior and overseas commands 
1159 are Ryukyuans 


NOTE.— Does not include German nationals or departmental field headquarters (1310 
Oversea CoMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. The next is subproject 1322, “Oversea command 
headquarters.’”’ We will insert the chart on page 297 of the justifica 
tions. 

(The matter above referred to follows: ) 


Oversea command headquarters—J ustification of funds requested 


| 
Revised Revised 

estimate, | estimate, 

fiscal year fiscal year 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Personal services (01) $25, 903, 832 $27, 732, 405 $21, 882, 000 


Military personnel (number ; 12, 390 13, 084 12, 66 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 8, 341 9, 053 7, 3M 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 7 


f 7 
Average number of all employees. - - - 7, 934 8, 469 7, 07 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget figure on this subproject? 

Mr. Nye. $25,145,303. The reason for the minor change there is 
because the reorganization had already been considered under either 
submission; so the change there was minor. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the oversea command program was 
practically identical? 

Mr. Nye. That is right, sir. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miuuer. Referring to the figure on page 297, of civilian per- 
sonnel—are they all American nationals? 

Mr. Nye. No, sir. That includes a certain number of German 
nationals, Ryukyuans, and there is a miscellany of Filipinos and so 
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forth. In reporting on this, they do not always break them out by 
nationality. 

General Powre.tu. We have a few employees who are British na- 
tionals and others under that. 

\ir. Srxes. Will you tell us in more detail how you accomplished 
that reduction in the number of permanent positions? 

Mr. Nye. That was principally a consolidation planned last fall for 
FECOM this year and EUCOM for the consolidation of headquarters. 

\ir. Srxes. When was the plan put into effect? 

Mr. Nyx. It is phasing into it now. 

Mr. Srkes. When was it adopted? 

Mr. Nyx. In September, I believe. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this the final figure, or will there be further reductions 
also as a result of that reorganization or consolidation? 

Mir. Nyg. Frankly, I am worried about it. I mean as to whether 
they will get the reorganization into effect in time for the money 
support that we have for it. But it is planned—I know that—and 
they are trying to make progress toward that thing. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this your objective? 

Mr. Nye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there further reductions also in the plan, or is this 
the bottom figure anticipated? 

Mr. Nyx. I think this is the bottom figure so far as the civilian 
is concerned, and I do know there is a reduction contemplated on the 
military. 

REORGANIZATION PLAN OF EUROPEAN COMMAND 


Mr. Srxgs. I would like to have additional information about the 
plan. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that is a significant reduction 
of the sort that Congress likes to see, and this committee should have 
information to show how it was achieved. 

So will you provide that for the record? 

Mr. Nyg. We will, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As to both the substantial cut in dollars and in personnel? 

Mr. Nynr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Complete and factual reports on the proposed reorganization plans for fiscal 
year 1954 of the European Command and the Far East Command cannot be 
reported at this time. Advice from these commands is expected approximately 
July 1, 1953. 

The consolidation of subordinate headquarters and the elimination of the 
resulting duplication in overhead is scheduled for the European Command. 
Savings of 1,276 man-years in civilian employment is to be effected by the discon- 
tinued use of indigenous civilians in division headquarters and lower levels. 
Money savings is $2,741,938 or a fiscal year 1954 request of $8,266,938 as compared 
to a fiscal year 1953 estimate of $11,008,876. 

The proposed reorganziation and savings for the Far East Command are to be 
effected by the following changes: 

Joint Headquarters: To be activated. 

Army Forces, Far East: To be relocated to Camp Zama. 

Headquarters and service command: To be inactivated upon activation of 
(Army Forces, Far East. 

Headquarters, Far East Command: To be inactivated upon activation of Army 
Forces, Far East, and the Joint Headquarters. 

Japan Logistical Command, Northern Command, Central Command, South- 
western Command: To be inactivated upon activation of Army Forces, Far East. 

Second Logistical Command, Third Logistical Command: To be activated upon 

tivation of Army Forces, Far Fast. 
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Money savings is $4,267,823 or a fiscal year 1954 re quest of $9,328,480 as com- 
pared to a fiscal year 1953 estimate of $13,596,303. Savings in personnel amount 
to 313 man-years of employment. 


PERSONNEL SUMMARY—COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Forp. Would you provide for the record at this point a sum 
mary table of the personal services involved in this budget ac tivity 
that would indicate numbers of military as well as civilian employees 
and the cost applicable to the civilian employees. 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PERSONNEL SUMMARY 


Command and management 


ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Civilian personnel 
Mili- 
tary 
person- Positions Aver- 
nel age 01 per 
num- number sonal 
ber) |Perma-'p m pla all em- service 
nent F. T. E.|Graded ployees 


731 5 : 710 
2, 632 2, 632 2, 555 


3, 363 4 3, 36% 3, 265 


848 


Ordnance 
Department 
Field 

Quartermaster 

Engineer 


partmer 


Adjutant General 
t Marshal General 


l'otal (1310 


Military District of Washington 
First Army 

Second Army 

Third Army 

Fourth Army 

Fifth Army 

Sixth Army 

Army Field Forces 


Subtotal (1321 


365 
556 
296 
, 200 
6 

, 57 
358 
210 


Subtotal (1322 2,667 | 7,3 4, 065 


Potal (1320 9, 13, 80 15 | 10,200 | 13,103 | 45, 
tal (1300 22) 81! 7 | 9 | 24,818 | 27,281 | 109, 202 
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PERSONNEL SumMARY—Continued 


Command and management—Continued 


ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Jivilian personnel 
Mili- 
tary 
person- Positions A ver- 
nel ige 
(num- number 
ber) Perma- yp ; > ; ill em- 
nent |*-1 E./Graded  jiovee 


Command 


000 


f Staff ‘ 6 5 2,73 2 O00 


Subtotal (1311 ? 3, 485 } s, 485 3 000 


tmental 


Subtotal (1312 


tant General 
t Marshal General 
Departmental 


} 


Subtotal (1313 


l'otal (1310)..... . ‘ . ;, », 191 5, 1 / 3, 825 
tary district of Washington 616 z 7 . , 000 
Army 748 923 901 3, 300 
1 Army : 592 ) 938 3, 000 
1 Army , 056 , Of 1, O80 s “ 000 
th Army 3 524 5 885 3, 000 
Army_ 512 , 005 990 3, 000 
Army 805 7 1, 068 F 4, 000 
Field Forces 606 37: 366 35 . 325, 000 


Subtotal (1,321) ; ‘ , 459 i, 2 6, 470 i 24, 300 


, 370 897 3 2, 500 
375 115 2 , 000 
170 291 oR " 000 

4, 381 , 695 \ . b 905 

, 000 10 6 000 

5, 146 , 452 2, 182 , . 500 
246 398 ; 358 - 500 
396 195 177 000 


Subtotal (1,322) ‘ ; 3, 084 9, 053 7 5, 135 \ 27, 732, 405 


Potal (1,320) 19,543 | 15,621| 11, 605 | 14, 52, 697, 705 
Total (1,300) a . 23, 236 | 30,812 29, 741, 530 


ACTUAL (FISCAL YEAR) 1952 


retary of the Army _- " 4 746 ; 23 $3, 446, 494 
Chief of Staff _- bcvweedd : : , 090 2, 827 ‘ ; , 56% 12, 526, 103 


Subtotal (1311). . | 2,184 | 3,573 : 3, 2 5, 972, 597 


nal 169 892 6 3, 995, 406 
hemical 
Departmental - . -- . newness 56 3 
Field 7 
Ordnance 
Departmental ‘ ‘ 207 1, 443 | 3 }, 964, 048 
Field | 19 104 360, 999 
/uartermaster ‘ 212 2,414 5 2, 10, 392, 122 


2 é , 464, 159 
2! 2° 109, 511 
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PERSONNEL SumMARy—Continued 
Command and management—Continued 


ACTUAL (FISCAL YEAR) 1952—continued 


Civilian personnel 
Mili- 
tary | 
person- Positions Av | 
| 


Command nel 01 per 


(num- | | aol sonal 
ber) |Perma- . allem-| services 
\¢ 
nent F.T.E. |Graded ployees| 


Engineer | 
Departmental ( , 152 , 148 $5, 9 
Field 7 7 "100 

Transportation 52 966 966 xO 4, 


Subtotal (1312 ; 4 | 7,427! 7,071! 33, 


Adjutant General f , 408 2 4, 408 4,138 | 15, 36 
Provost Marshal General | 
Departmental 5 61 58 
Field 4 ‘ | 69 69 | 
Chaplain 2 44 44 | 


Subtotal (1313 57 , SRE : 4, 582 4,309 15, 9 


Total (1310 3, 682 5, 586 i: 15, 582 | 14, 664 | 65, 604, 
Military District of Washington 516 217 203 | 746, 5 
First Army 705 : ( , ORS 063 3, 672 
Second Army § , 1, 059 1,006 | 3,720, 14 
Third Army _1, 0 , 116 1, 092 1,004 4,203 
Fourth Army & 92 915 862 | 3, 404, 
Fifth Army , 44 ¢ 926 909 | 3,408, 210 
Sixth Army 4 , 027 1, 020 970 3, 858, 573 
1 


Army field forces 2 413 362 | , 297 


Subtotal (1321) 5, 36 5, 7 ‘ 6,627 | 6,369 | 24,311, 


Austria , a7 96 368 39 | 2, 334, 
Trieste 373 2! 61 | 403, 336 
Pacific 5g 302 303 q , 432, 51 
Europe 3,7 3, 395 1, 189 3, 3 7, 689, 87 
SHAPE \ : 45 g 252, 666 
Far East 5, ¢ 3, 02 2, 687 2, 82% , 642, 62 
Caribbean : 25¢ 229 5g , 172, 5 


Alaska 4 190 | 975, 782 


Subtotal (1322 2, 3 8, 34 g 5, 072 7, 934 - 2%, 903, 


Total (1320) 751 | 15,081) 25 | 11,699 | 14,303 | 50, 215, 32 
Total (1300) 22) 433 | 30, 67 89 | 27,281 | 28,967 | 115,910. 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE COMMUNITY AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY 


Mr. Forp. What will be the effect if there is no European defense 
community agreement with Germany, dollarwise and percentagewise’ 

General Powreti. The European defense community, personnel- 
wise, would principally affect us by giving representation to the 
headquarters of that community where we would provide certain 
liaison officers, certain instructors, along the actual security type of 
activity. The significant changes in personnel hinge on whether there 
is a contractual agreement or a treaty of some sort with the German 
Government which would radically alter our relationship from an 
occupying power to an ally in the country. We are predicating much 
of this reduction in personnel on such an agreement being in effect 
wherein we would drop many functions of military government and 
other things and the Germans would progressively take them over. 

As the defense community organization proper is concerned, that 
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won’t give us many more people than we have there now. The 
details of that, of course, are contingent upon the exact form and time 
of the negotiations on the final agreement. 


ContTINGENCY FuNDs 


Mir. Forp. The next is the subproject entitled “Contingency 
funds,’ on page 297—A of the justifications. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget figure on this subproject? 

Mr. Nyx. $500,000—the same. 


TYPE OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us in general some of the expenditures 
made out of this fund in fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Nyg. I would have to submit that later. 

General Honnen. It can be furnished. 

Mr. Forp. Will you give us some information on that for the 
record? 

Mr. Nye. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


CypEs oF EXPENDITURES MapE From ContTINGENCY FuNDs FoR FISCAL 
YEAR 1953 


Contingency funds are for emergency and extraordinary expenses to be ex- 
pended on the authority or approval of the Secretary of the Army and such 
expenses may be accounted for solely on his certificate. 

1. Visit to the United States of the following: 

Maj. Gen. George N. Tuck, Engineer in Chief, War Office, London, 
England 

Lt. Gen. Paik Sun Yup, Chief of Staff, ROK Army 

Lieutenant General Pizzorno, Chief of Staff of the Italian Army 

Brigadier Thord Bonde of Sweden 

Field Marshal Montgomery 

Military Mission from Burma 

General Mulugueta of Ethiopia 

2. Visits to foreign countries of the following: 

Chiefs of the United States military missions to the Iranian Gendarmerie 
United States mission to Liberia 
3. Visit to the Aberdeen Proving Ground to witness results of the research 
ind development program of the following: 
Members of Congress 
Professional staff members of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
Administrative assistants to the Senators and Congressmen 
The mayor of Baltimore 
The personal representative of the Governor of Delaware 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Forp. I think we can turn now to “Printing and reproduction, 
Department of the Army,” and it is my understanding you have a 
special presentation for that. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Puiuurps. This estimate, ‘Printing and reproduction—Depart- 
ment of the Army,” provides for the cost of printing and reproduction 
for the Army Establishment which will be accomplished by the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, procured from commercial sources under 
authority of waiver issued by the Public Printer; procured from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Treasury Department; or procured 
from Defense Printing Services and the Army Printing Service. 

This estimate reflects the consolidated departmental printing and 
reproduction requirements for various Army programs such as field 
training supplies and equipment, training publications, general ad- 
ministration, cataloging and standardization, servicewide finance ac- 
tivities, Armed Forces information and education, and medical care. 

These funds provide the means for printing that material which con- 
stitute the basic training, technical, supply and administrative docu- 
ments and procedures essential for the accomplishment of the Depart- 
ment of the Army’s mission. Included are such essential items as 
Army regulations; general and special orders; supply catalogs; tables 
of organization and equipment; training and field regulations: t techni- 
cal publications; blank forms; machine tabulating cards; Army Regis- 
ter; checks; transportation requests; military payment certificates; 
and reproduction material necessary for administrative and planning 
purposes. 

Information issued through these media provide 

a) The basis for training of personnel of the Army in all fields of 
military activity. 

(6) Technical information relative to the various types of mate- 
riel, essential for the operation and maintenance of materiel used 
throughout the Army. 

(c) Supply information and material necessary to permit the Army 
to properly carry out various supply functions necessary for the mainte- 
nance and functioning of the Army. 

(dq) Administrative and individual personnel accountability, finance 
and/or other records necessary for the proper administration of in- 
dividuals within the Army. 

(e) Material necessary to properly set forth the appropriation, 
fiscal and appropriation accountability requirements placed upon the 
Army Establishment, as well as provide material essential to the 
proper disbursement of funds appropriated for its operation. 

(f) Such other material as pertains to various areas of training, 
administrative, technical, and supply fields necessary for the function- 
ing of the Army Establishment. 

Thorough administrative review of printing and reproduction pro- 
grams is being accomplished by the Department of the Armv Publica- 
tions Board which has been established for the purpose of promoting 
effectiveness of and economies in Army printed material. This 
Board consists of representatives from the Office, Secretary of the Army, 
General Staff Divisions, Chief of Information, Army Field Forces, and 
Office of The Adjutant General. The functions of the board are 
developing Department of the Army policies and procedures with respect 
to essentiality, procurement, standardization, and distribution of 
printed material; assuring that such policies are consistent with Fed- 
eral statutes and the regulations of the Congressional Joint Com- 
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‘ittee on Printing; staff supervision over all matters pertaining to 

nting and reproduction by the Army; and granting Department of 

Army approval with respect to essentiality of publications, pro- 
crams, or projects. 


RESULTS OF ARMY PUBLICATIONS PROJECT 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Phillips, what has been the result, from a concrete 
joint of view, of this Army publications project? 

Mr. Puiturps. It has reduced the amount of material being issued 
by the various agencies, different components of the Army, without 
any coordination. It has brought together in this area the funding of 
more specific material that has a wider Army distribution, instead of 
having several different agencies issuing material relative to their 
particular part. I believe it has resulted in a reduction in the total 
number of dollars we are spending in the Army, which has been going 
on over a period of years, and also provides better coverage to the 
\rmy of that material considered necessary and essential for its 
| inctioning. 

Mr. Stxes. How long has it been going on? 

Mr. Purmurpes. Going back to about 1945, I would say offhand. 

Mr. Forp. There has not appeared to be any material reduction in 
the dollars requested for fiscal year 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Mr. Putturps. No; there has not. There are two things that bring 
that about primarily. One is that with the increased activity within 
the Army, we have issued more printed material. The other is that a 
creat deal of items are being classed as printing that used to be called 
supply items. For example, they are bringing into this area a great 
deal more tabulating material. It has been determined that we 
absorb cards that are printed basically and primarily for the Army as 
printing and not as supply items. And we have developed a great 
many specialty type blank forms effecting economies in personnel and 
providing greater flexibility in the use of that form of material. That 
increases the printing cost. 

In addition, the estimate has picked up other programs that we did 
not previously carry. We picked up in here, for example, the increase 
in the catalog program as part of printing; we picked up the Army’s 
share of the cost of the joint Army-Navy-Air publications which used 
to be scattered; we are picking up in here the industrial security 
programs. 

So it happens that if we did have comparable conditions over a 
period of years, I believe it would decrease, but owing to the in- 
creased activity of the Army and other things, I think the one offsets 
the other. 


PROCUREMENT OF PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us a breakdown of the procurement of the 
printing and reproduction as between the Government Printing Office, 
commercial sources, and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. Puruuirs. Yes, sir. To take them up in a little reverse order, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing material amounts to $811,300; 
the reproduction “material amounts to $1,627,855. The balance is 
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procured from or through the Government Printing Office. A smal! 
part is secured upon waivers issued by the Public Printer. I would 
say probably within $2 million. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us for the record a breakdown for fisca! 
vears 1952, 1953, and 1954 so that we can have some basis of com- 
parison as to where you procure the material? 

Mr. Puruurps. Yes, sir. That is shown on page 6. Project 600 
shows $682,500 for 1952 for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
$999,200 in 1953, and $811,300 in 1954. 

Project 500 shows reproduction material which is procured from 
the Defense and Army printing services of $1,476,291 in 1952. 
$1,517,976 in 1953, and $1,627,855 in 1954. 

The balance is procured by or through the Government Printing 
Office. 

Mr. Sixes. Is none of this money for equipment; is all of it fo: 
actual printing or for stationery supplies? 

Mr. Pariurps. Yes, sir. It is only for the cost of the printed 
items, 

Mr. Forp. We will insert at this point in the record pages 4, 5, 
and 6 of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to follows:) 


Printing and reproductions— Department of the Army 


Revised esti- Revised e 
mate, fiscal | mate, fisca 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Chief of Chaplains A‘ $44, 300 
Chief Chemical Officer , 473 205, 200 
Chief of Engineers , 373, , 626, 900 
Chief of Finance 2 ; 911, 700 | 
The Judge Advocate General ; 200, 000 
Chief of Ordnance 3, 408, 3, 662, 700 
The Provost Marshal General 58, 38, 300 
The Quartermaster General G f , 340, 000 
Chief Signal Officer , 944, , 913, 400 
The Surgeon General ; 769, 393 
Chief of Transportation ; 28. 600 
Secretary of the Army 33, 278, 200 
Armed Forces Information and Education 87 513, 900 
Army Field Forces | d : . 016, 800 | 
Army Security Agency 5, 30, 700 | 
Chief of Staff 58, 92, 800 
Secretary of Defense ; 700, 000 | 
Chief of Military History mH 50, 000 
Chief of Information 4, 33! 207, 600 
The Adjutant General 7, ) 8, 392, 700 | 


Total 9, 649, 176 22, 753, 193 | 


101 Reports , 500 
102 Army extension courses 5, , 400 | 
103 Special regulations ; , 000 
104 Army register 30, , 000 | 
105 Army regulations ; , 000 | 
106 General orders, general court-martial orders, and bulletins 80, , 000 | 
107 Congressional publications _. 5, 7, 000 
109 Special orders ‘ , 000 | 
110 Index catalog, Armed Forces Medical Library. - - 5, . 000 | 
111 Department of the Army circulars . 75, 000 | 
112 U. 8S. Army, Joint Army-Navy-Air Specifications and 

Index . 728, 000 
113 Supply catalogs and bulletins : , 460, 2, 758, 800 
114 Department of the Army pamphlets » 278, 231 
115 Tables of organization and equipment ‘ . , 325, 300 | 
117. Pericdicals . > 326, 600 | 
118 Digest of opinions and bulletins of the Judge Advocate 

General... 148, 500 
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Printing and reproductions—Department of the Army—Continued 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
| year 1952 
| 


Publications pertaining to administration of civilian | 

personnel | 5, $79, 000 
Field manuals | , 000, 1, 225, 800 
‘echnical manuals and bulletins-. | 2, 700, ! 2, 949, 400 
fraining publications ‘ | 220, 709, 900 
Occasional specialized publications 76, 1, 188, 605 
Graphie training aids, portfolios, training charts 8, 703, 800 
Modification work orders, lubrication orders ; 90, 100 
Military personnel classification material | 39, 100, 000 
Blank books | 31, 6, 850 
Envelopes \ 5, 400 
Letter, note and memorandum heads 20, 28, 960 

ibulating cards , 164, 57% 335, 350 
iummed labels, tags, stickers 90, 69% 68, 100 
tandard and other governmental department blank | 

forms ; 600, 000 
Department of Army blank forms, specialty type 2. 396, 05 2, 352, 53% 
Department of Army blank forms, cut sheets } 2, 127, 937 2, 193, 7 
Department of Army blank forms, book type 34, 076 117, ! 
Binding ‘ | 33, 4: 105, 
sinders | i, 4, 
Posters , 872 219, 6 
Calendars . g } 8 
Reproduction material , 476, 291 | , 517, 97 
Material procured from Bureau of Engraving and | 

Printing, Treasury Department 582, ! 999, 2 


otal _. “e . 9, 649, 176 22, 753, 193 


Mr. Forp. Let me see if I understand this correctly. The repro- 
luction material is procured where now? 

Mr. Puruties. The bulk of the reproduction material is procured 

om the Defense printing service in the Pentagon. It is operated by 

: Navy as an industrial installation. A small part of it is procured 
from the industrial funded plant, the Army printing service in St. 
Louis. In addition and shown as part of the Government Printing 
Office material is material procured from the Government Printing 
Office reproduction plant. But that, again, is procured through the 
Public Printer. 

Mr. Forp. How much of the total figure for 1954 do you expect to 
procure from commercial establishments? 

Mr. Puriurps. Not over $2 million, and I believe that is a high 
figure. 

Mr. Forp. Is that based on competitive bids? 

Mr. Paruuies. If I might qualify that, we will procure from com- 
mercial printers in fiscal year 1954 through 2 sources. One, we 
vill procure from the Public Printer who in turn will procure from 
commercial sources; secondly, the Public Printer will issue a waiver 
permit to the Department, and we will buy direct from commercial 
sources. So there is a breakdown in the amount of dollars between 
the Public Printer for items that he will produce or items he will 
procure. The items we procure are procured under competitive bid. 
They are restricted to certain types of items upon which the Public 
Printer will issue a waiver, such things as specialty type blank forms 
where there are restrictions as to manufacture. 

Mr. Miuuer. A waiver is based on the fact that it is not possible 
or is more economical, as the case may be, to get a certain thing 
printed commercially than if it were handled by the Pubhe Printer? 
ls that the basis? 
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Mr. Paiiurps. The majority of the work is work which he could nm 
produce, anyway. 

Mr. Miuuer. He could not produce it, anyway? 

Mr. Puruures. That is right There are other conditions where 
there may be certain restricted areas where we would want a certai) 
type of classified material that he would waive to us for that type of 
procurement ourselves. But, usually, the bulk of it is the type of 
material he cannot produce. 

Mr. Miuuer. In those cases, you got competitive bids whe: 
possible? 

Mr. Puiuures. That is right 


REVISION IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget figure for printing in t) 
January budget? 

Mr. Puiuuips. For 1954, $22,150,786. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the decrease? 

Mr. Pures. The only explanation I can give you for the decreas: 
is in one program that had a round-off figure of $500,000 in the markup 
by Defense of the revised budget. That particular markup of $500,0( 
is the difference between the 1954 revised, and the January budget. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give where that round-off occurred? 

Mr. Puitures. That round-off was approved in the area of con 
mand and management under general administration. It was pre- 
mised—and I am now stating the premise that we got—on the redu 
tion of the turnover in military and civilian personnel and the result- 
ine decrease in the forms that would be used. The amount of round-off 
is such that I could not identify it under that kind of premise, and you 
could not put your finger on it. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the $501,000 item for th 
Secretarv of Defense on page 4? 

Mr. Puiturps. The reason for the Secretary of Defense item « 
$501,000 is that the Office of the Secretary of Defense has been process 
ing specifications and standards as joint specifications and standards 
in the standardization program. There is $376,000 in 1954 to cover 
the Army’s share of printing requirements of the military standards 
program under the Defense Supply Management Agency. This is 
the Army’s share where there are standard specifications and so forth 
provided by OSD and then supported from each of the services 
This represents the Army’s share. 

The other $125,000 of the $500,000 is to pay the Army’s share of 
the joint Army-Navy-Air publications and the joint communication 
board publications that are brought together jointly, procured as on: 
procurement, and the services share their parts of the cost. We show 
it here as a Secretary of Defense item because it happens to be an area 
where Defense is developing the requirements ard shifting them over 
to the Army, and we will be coming over next year picking it up as a 
regular requirement offset by this amount as a decrease. So we actu- 
ally adjust the budget in this way. 

Mr. Miuuier. What is the percentage charged to the Army as 
compared to that charged to the Air Force and Navy? 

Mr. Puriures. I could not give you a specific answer on that. | 
would say generally it would probably be 40 or 50 percent of the total 
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t for the Army. The reason I qualify that is that there are some 
grams such as the industrial security program which are generated 
the Secretary of Defense, the three departments bearing the cost 
portionately. In other programs we bear the cost depending on 
ratio of the quantity. 

Ir. Mituer. Normally the Army probably has a larger quantity 
| the other services? 

ir. Puotiuips. That is right; yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


fr. Forp. What is the picture on obligations? 

\fr. Pumps. The obligations as of April 30, working against the 
|, were $14,800,000. 

ir. Forp. Does that indicate you are going to have some money 
over? 

\ir. Puriuips. That indicates that we will probably have $2 million 
over. 

\fr. Mitier. They are 1-year funds? 

Mir. Puitures. Yes, sir. 


GOVERNMENT CALENDARS 


Ir. Forp. What is the explanation for the relatively small item, 

lendars’’? 

Ir. Potturpes. That is restricted only to Government calendars that 
printed in the Government Printing Office. ‘There are two areas 
rocurement: The quartermaster procures for the field, and the 
etary of Army office procures for the departmental. 

\fr. Forp. Do we have specially printed calendars? 

\lr. Puttuips. These are not specially printed calendars; these are 
ilar, standard Government Printing Office calendars. I believe 
re is a requirement for the Government that calendars will be 
hased from the Government Printing Office, and it is a standard 
luction. This is the Army’s part of the cost of the annual cal- 
ir requirement, representing the quantity we get. They are 
lar to these calendars [indicating] without the picture and with a 
over. They are similar to the bottom part of this calendar 
licating]. 

[r. Forp. What is the total cost for the production of the standard 
vernment calendar? 

\ir. Puitures. I do not know, sir. 

\fr. Forp. This is just the Army’s part—$8,000? 

\{r. Puiiurps. This is the part the Army will pay to get the 
intity we buy and use throughout the Washington area and the 


Mr. Forp. Is it mandatory by law that we have special calendars 
listribution and use? 

Ir. Puiiurps. I believe there is a provision of law that no cal- 
ars will be procured other than those produced by the Public 


iter. 
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Mr. Forp. Does that mean no office can put other than a Gov« 


ment calendar on exhil ition? 
fr. Puruures. It would indicate that no Army agency could 


other calendars. Whether they can have them on exhibition or 
I cannot sa 
Mr. Forp. But is there any statute that precludes the use o 
commercial calendar by a Government office if they want to? 
Mr. Putiuips. Not to my knowledge provided they do not h 


to buy them 


Mr. Forp. How many calendars are vou going to get for $8,001 


Mr. Puiturps. I do not believe I have the quantity available 
Mr. Fi Can you insert that in the record and also the cost 

catentar \ W ‘hich will come from the amount of money and the num! 
Mr. Putuutps. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do that. 


The matter referred to is as ollows 


er of calendars t« ) procured 
st per calends 


1ERCIAL CALENDARS 


Government Printing and Binding egulations No. 5, July 1, 1952, J: 
Committee on Printing, ‘ rress of the United States: 

PAR ate Calenda Standardized Government wall calendars are t 
only calendars which departments and agencies are authorized to obtain 
Government expense, and shall be ordered from the Government Printing Of! 
on Standard Form 1 not later than October | 

Title 40, U. S. C., Suc. 318a 

Protection of Federal property under jurisdiction of Administrator of Ger 

Servic les and regulations; posting. The Administrator of General Sery 

i the General Services Administration duly authorized by hin 
authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for the Government of 
Federal property inder their charge al | control, and to annex to such rules 
regulati such reasonable penalties, within the lit nits prese ribed in section 3 
rt { as will insure their enforcement: Provided, That such rules and ré 
posted and kept posted in a conspicuous place on such Fed 


yulations implementing title 40, public buildings, property, 
Soliciting and vending 
Falms and-contributions for priv: ate gain, commercial solicit 
kinds, the display or distribution of commercial advertis 
ing of private debts is prohibited unless authorized in connect 
iilding operation.” 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Powell. 
General Powruu. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Is this your last appearance? 
General Powr.u. This is my last appearance unless you want | 
back again for something 
Mr. Miter. We are always glad to have you come back. 
General Powrti. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Forp. We have appreciated your testimony and you have be: 
very helpful. 
General Powrti. You have been very considerate and listened care- 
fully to our side of the case; thank you. 
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CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
Monpay, JUNE 1, 1953. 
WITNESSES 


COL. GEORGE E. BUTLER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

coL. J. A. RATHBONE, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
SECTION, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


B. E. PETHTAL, CHIEF, BUDGET AND STATISTICS DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


\ir. Forp. General Honnen, we will proceed with activity 2200, 
vilian components, maintenance and operations, Army.”’ 
Vill you introduce the witness, please? 
General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, this project covers the mainte- 
ince and operation for the civilian components. General Milton, the 
executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, is in Tennessee today and 
Colonel Butler, his Deputy, will make the prepared statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\lr. Forp. We are glad to have you, Colonel Butler. Will you 
eed with your statement? 
Jonel Butter. Thank you, sir. 
hank you for the opportunity to again appear before this subcom- 
ttee. My purpose today is to defend the fiscal year 1954 mainte- 
ce - operation fund re quire ment necessary to support the Army 
‘and ROTC programs General Milton discussed with you some 
ago when he defended the fund request for pay, trave , subsist- 
an clothing. 
the Army Reserve, ingoing and outgoing fiscal year 1954 inac- 
e duty training strengths are 135,000 and 210,000 respectively. The 
rve Officers’ Training Corps will train 161,400 students in its 
yr division. 
tequirements of budget program 2200 are operation of summer 
ling camps; operation of USAR schools and provision of Army 
sion courses; civilian employee support of military district head- 
rters for Reserve and ROTC programs; misce ‘laneous expenses of 
ctive duty status tre LINN 5 orientation, information, and active 
ticipation programs; ROTC institutional training; ROTC summer 
np training; and operation of Army Reserve fac tilities. 
Fiscal year 1954 request exceeds fiscal year 1953 requirement by 
(664,539. $763,250 of the increase is in civilian employment for 
litary district staffing to make possible the processing of returned 
gated reservists and their records, and to provide as required by 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, for the maintenance of records 
reservists. $5,616,345 of the increase is to provide issues of indi- 
ial equipment for the 75,000 inactive duty strength increase in 
-al year 1954 and to provide 23,443 issues of indiv idual e rae for 
lividual reinforcements to be trained for the first time in fiscal 
r 1954. 
\[r. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Butler. 
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OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECTS 


At this point we should insert in the record the chart on page 740 
of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to“follows:) 


Civilian compone nts Direct obligations by project and subproject 


000 
6, 9O2 


1, 000 


my 


O00 


000 


000 


ORIGINAL AND REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Would you give us the original budget estimate for 
this activity? 

Colonel Burier. $37,724,000. This estimate is a downward 
revision of $1,003,000. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain the basis for the revision? 

Colonel Burier. It is based principally on the strength, and that 
saving has been deducted in some amounts throughout the budget. 
Some of it was leases and rentals, and other small reductions here and 
there. 

ATTAINMENT OF PLANNED STRENGTH 


Mr. Stxes. Has there been a reduction in personnel or a reduction in 
training estimates? 

Colonel Burier. I believe the original estimate was for an end 
strength of 250,000 while this budget is for 210,000. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Perutau. That is correct. 

Colonel Burier. This estimate covers a _ training strength of 
135,000 ingoing and 210,000 outgoing. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. As I understand your testimony, you expect to go into 
the fiscal year 1954 with 135,000 in inactive duty training strength 
and increase it by 75,000 to a total of 210,000 by the end of the year? 

Colonel Burter. That is the budgetary estimate; ves, sir. 


Mr. Sixes. I hope you can do it, Colonel, but frankly that may be 
an extremely optomistic field in view of our past experience with the 
Reserve program. I think you know this committee has been inter- 
ested in a strong Reserve program for years. . I think you know too 
that each year the figures which have been presented to us have been 
overestimated. The Reserves have never been able to achieve the 
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training strength for which funds have been requested from this 
committee, and there is no point in appropriating the money unless 
there are good reasons to feel this year that you are*going to have a 
different result than you had heretofore. 

| am confident you would not come before the committee and ask 
for this money if you did not feel you could achieve this goal. In 
other words, | am not questioning that it is an honest estimate, but I 
would like for you to tell the committee what there is about this 
vear’s program that makes you more optomistic about being able to 
live up to the prediction you are now making about your ability to 
meet the scheduled year-e nd tre ining strength? 

Colonel Butter. I will have to confess that in the beginning, Mr. 
Sikes, when this budget was firmed up, we had a strength of about 
25,000 pay status and we had every expectation at that time that 
we would reach rockbottom on the doubled-up attrition. Unfor- 
tunately since this budget was firmed up we have had no further 
indication that we are on the uptake on strength as yet. To be per- 

etly frank with you, we do have forced progression regulations out 
to the various units whereby units must get up to a minimum strength 
in 9 months or be inactivated as being worthless to the program. 

Mr. Srxes. What effect would that one item have on the year-end 
strength? 

Colonel Buriter. That affects them, Mr. Sikes, by the length of 
time in which they have to meet their strength. General Milton 
ind I have visited practically all of the precamp conferences all over 
the United States and we have put the Reserve commanders on 
personal notice that they were faced with meeting this strength or 
being inactivated. It has alerted the unit commanders to the prob- 
lem that they must get busy and get these people to participate who 
are returning from active service. 

Mr. Srxkes. Can you give me the number of additional Reserve 
personnel that would be brought in if that is done? 

Colonel Buriter. There will be approximately 198,000 total as- 
signed strength required to bring all of our existing units up to at least 
maintenance strength. That is approximately 75,000 additional 
assigned personnel. 

\Ir. Sikes. If that were done—if you could bring all of the units 
up to strength—that would put you in str iking distance of the 210,000? 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir; for in addition to the units, we have 
11,000 mobilization designees. 

Mr. Forp. Is not that a double-edged sword? It is helpful in get- 
ting you up to where you want to go but in case they do not meet it, 
it re be a very serious cutback in your program. 

Colonel Burier. It could work both ways. However, in our con- 
tacts with the military districts and the instructors handling this 
program, it is indicated they are alert to the problem and where a 
unit is to be inactivated, they are already making plans to get the 
personnel in that unit consolidated in another unit to bring the other 
unit up to strength. If you take one unit out of the troop program, 
it does reduce your capability that much. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you making any strong effort to bring additional 
units into the picture? 

Colonel Butter. We have in the D/A pool about 4,000 units which 
have not been activated. Many of those not capable of being acti- 
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vated are medical type units where the personnel are not availab! 

Mr. Sixes. Take the average small town of 3,000 or 4,000 peop 
which has a number of Reserve officers and a good many young me: 
who have returned from service in the current Korean conflict. Maz 
of these want some kind of a military unit. Do you have units 
the type that the average small town with average Reserve person 
could fit into? 

Colonel Butter. Unfortunately, no, sir; we do not, by and lar; 
We do not have enough of the combat branch, Mr. Sikes, in t! 
Reserve program. The bulk of the combat-type units are allocated 
to the National Guard, such as Infantry, Artillery, and Armor. \W 
do have 25 cadre divisions, but outside of those we have very fi 
combat-type units. Most of them are service-type units needed 
round out the mobilization picture with the combat divisions. Many 
of those are not popular-type units. Some of them can be organiz 
and we are urging that they be organized. A new field has be 
pursued in the last few months by General Milton and myself becau 
many educators have been wanting ROTC units when they could 
not get them. We have, therefore, advocated that they look into 
the possibility of organizing a Reserve unit on the campus where thi 
students can participate in the Reserve program rather than thx 
ROTC. I know that in Texas and some of the other States they ar 
pursuing the possibility of activating some new units on the collec 
campuses. We have one good example at a junior college in Massa- 
chusetts. They have a very fine battalion of one of the divisions up 
there on the campus and a large majority of the students in that 
school are enlisted in that battalion and are participating on the 
campus along with the officers. That is one field where we can get 
people who are not immediately subject to the draft. 

Mr. Sixes. Unless I misinterpret vour statement and unless y 
meet a very optimistic set of circumstances during the coming fisca 
year, vou are not going to be able to reach the year-end strength of 
210,000 for which you are asking funds in this budget. 

Colonel Butter. We are either going to meet it, Mr. Sikes, or lo 
some of our units, one or the other. I am not too optimistic about 
attaining this strength, but I think we must attain it if we are going to 
have the Reserve we require for mobilization. 

Mr. Srxes. We want vou to have a strong Reserve. Congress has 
always given as much money as it appeared you could use with a 
reasonable degree of success. 

Do vou feel in view of what has been said that this still is a realistic 
budget, or that this committee would be justified in some reduction 
in it? 

Colonel Butter. I think it is attainable, Mr. Sikes, provided our 
national advertising, local advertising, and our new films which we 
are just getting out to the field now depicting the Reserve opportunities 
are successful; and in particular if the Reserve commanders get out 
and ring doorbells and talk to these people who are just starting to 
come back. There will come back some 310,000 during fiseal year 
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b i. If we can get a reasonable percent of the people to participate, 
)] an reach this strength. 

ir. Sikes. There is some doubt in my mind that ron have a real- 
, program in the type of units you are trying to ablish. 


u are asking the young men who come back from service to take 
n active training units of the Reserve, and yet it appears you 
iot making a ivailable to the average small town the type of 
" ve units which their servicemen can fit into 

lave you given any thought to reorganizing your program in order 
velop units of the type that would fit better into the Reserve 

\ ities which can be carried on in the small towns? 
f Colonel Butter. About the only thing you can do about that is to 
| blish more Infantry, Artillery, and Armor units, and those units 
been determined by the General Staff not to be required for 
lization in excess of the number we have now. The problem is to 
( p the ones we have now. In the overall picture of the 210,000, 
roximately 90,000 will be required in the 25 cadre divisions, and 
| of “~ cadre divisions today are over 50 percent of cadre 


n oth ), the opportunities for the Infantry, Artillery, and Armor 
t] well eS geographically remote to the smaller communities where 
t] have some of these people. There is the problem. 
a 
TRAINING OF RESERVE UNITS 
a \[r. Stkes. On what level are you training Reserves during this 
ad mer? Are you training them on an individual basis or at company 
thy ith, battalion strength, regimental strength, or what? 
Colonel Burter. They are going to summer camp as units. 
\ir. Srxes. Is an effort being made to bring the Reserve divisions 
ther? 
Colonel Burter. Yes, sir, the divisions go as divisions. The 95th 
¥ ivision and the 90th Division are going to train at Fort Hood. They 
not rounded divisions for they will have approximately ert 
: ‘listed men. “The cadre is mostly noncommissioned office so 
l! be more or less a noncommissioned officers’ training oat 
y will group those men in battalion units for a particular type of 
ing. They will have range work where they can combine the 
hag onnel into composite units, but each battalion and each regiment 
| be there as an integral part of the division with its commander 


| officers and cadre. 
| \ir. Forp. Could you provide us with a sc ‘thedule of your summer 
: ing activities? Perhaps we could pick one of these periods when 
an go out as a committee to see this program in operation. 
' Colonel Burier. Yes, sir, we can give you a chart by months of 
mmer training period at all camps. 
\[(r. Forp. Could you send a copy of that to each of the members 
i 
' 


1 


he committee? 
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Colonel Burier. Yes sir, we will be glad to do that. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Training dat 


June 28-July 12 
July 12-July 2¢ 
July 26-Aug 9 
Aug. 9-Aug. 2 
Aug. 23-Sept. ¢ 
June 13-June 2 
July 5-July 19 
July 25-Aug. & 
Aug. 15-Aug 
July 12-July 2 
July 26—-Aug. 19 
Aug. 9-Aug. 2 
May 31-Jun 
July 12-July 2¢ 
ily 26-An 
Ap 0-Aug 


June 28—J1 


CMTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. Have you given any thought to the reestablishment of 


the old CMTC program? 


Colonel Butter. No, sir; so far as I know the Department of the 
Army has not and we have not in our shop. Every effort is being 
made toward trying to bring units up to cadre strength in order 
save them, and we are using our advertising funds and using persona! 
visits and every other means we can on a national as well as the local 
level to advertise and assist the unit commander to get these units 


filled up. 


ATTAINMENT OF PLANNED STRENGTH 


I mentioned that we are going to get over 300,000 8-year reservists 
during fiscal year 1954 and if we can get a reasonable percent of those 
people, we will have our strength. That is a big “if” and I person- 
ally am not too optimistic that we are going to do it under present 
conditions because there is a great sales resistance among. these 
returnees to any part of the Reserve program. 

Mr. Forp. When do you people have to meet this regulation which 
you are putting into effect? 

Colonel Burier. It involved a 9-month period starting January 
1. 1953. So. the deadline . October 1, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. By October 1, 1953, we will know pretty well whether 
you are going to meet the aio, 000 or whether you are likely to have a 
substantial cutback against that because if you do not meet the test, 
automatically you lose a substantial part? 

Colonel Butter. We will, yes, sir. This is a critical year. There 
is not question about it. On the other hand, while I am concerned 
about the strength, Mr. Sikes, if we do not have the budgetary pro- 
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sion for these people, we will have no opportunity of bringing them 
and we will automatically, by imposition of a ceiling, cut off any 
sibility of going up. I think it is worth the effort to try to attain 
ie strength. If we do not spend the money, it is not lost to the 
Government, but if we cut if off now, there will be no possibility of 
loing it. 
SUGGESTED CHANGE IN SERVICE IN RESERVE 

Mr. Mriter. Do you think there might be something gained by 
utting an incentive provision into the law whereby the period of 

foreed availability that these returned soldiers have would be 

duced provided they spent a certain period in an active unit that is 
mn a pay status? 

Colonel Butter. I do think so, very much. Under the present 
law they are required to serve 8 years, 2 in active service and 6 in the 
Reserve. If they participate for 3 years, they can earn their way into 
the Standby Reserve. If you change the law so a man can participate 
; years, or even 2 years, in a Reserve unit or other activity and then 
be given a complete separation from the Reserve, that would be a 

eat incentive. It would be an inducement for a man to get his 
obligated period over with. 

Mr. Mriuer. As I recall, General Collins, or one of our high 
ranking witnesses was talking about that the other day and mentioned 
legislation along that line. Does the executive for Reserve affairs 
favor that sort of legislation? 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. I believe there was a bill transmitted 
to the Congress—I am not certain of this—in which we concurred in 
the proposal. At least, we concurred in a law to provide that a man 
who extends his active military service 1 year or up to 3 years in the 
Reserve would be given a complete separation from the Reserves. 
It is my understanding that that would come to the Congress as an 
amendment to the law. 

We went along with it as it was worded. It did not specity that 
the Secretary of the Army must require 3 years in Reserve. It 
nay be less than that if he sees fit. I personally think that 1 additional 
year on active duty and 2 years in a Reserve unit so far as the Army 
Reserve is concerned, would be adequate. I think we would get 
enough trained people to serve 2 years from these hundreds of thou- 
sands coming back each year and we could maintain our stre ngth. I 
think if a man could get out of the service after 2 or 3 years’ participa- 
tion, it would induce many of them to participate. 

Mr. Miitter. When a soldier comes back after having completed 
his active-duty service how much time must elapse before he can 
possibly be put into the so-called paeen? status? 

Colonel Burter. Three years 

Mr. Mruuer. If he could earn a standby status after 1% years or 
years of service with an organized unit in the Reserve, would not i; 
be a considerable incentive to him? 

Colonel Butter. I think it might have some inducement value, 
but I do not believe it would have the same value as getting out of the 
service entirely and getting his discharge, because most of them know 
they are on the hook in the Reserve and an e mergency may come along 
and they will all be called back. If some program could be arriv ed 
at where they could earn their way out of the Reserve entirely and 
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get a discharge, I believe it would be better than a shorter turn in t! 
Ready Reserve and a longer turn in the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Mitier. You are confronted with the problem that witl 
the 8-year period, should there be an all-out emergency the avera 
individual would probably figure he would not be exempt in tl 
event of an all-out need anyway and he might just as well be in tl 
Reserve, and probably better off to be in the Reserve, than to | 
drafted. 

Colonel Buriter. Well, it might be, sir, but, of course, many 
these people have heard about these enlisted reserves in the Inactin 
Reserves whom we called back after the Korean war started, and that 
has caused a lot of difficulty in getting participation. We have e: 
countered at various parts of the country an attitude among the 1 
turnees that if they can stay out of a pay status they are less vi 
nerable. 

Mr. Mituier. That was not the case shortly after the Korean w 
broke out, as I understand it. 

Mr. Sikes. It was directly opposite. 

As a matter of fact the great majority of those called were not 
units and many of the units have not been called. Many of tl 
individuals who were called complained that they should not hay 
been called and that the ones in pay status units should have be: 
called first. 

Colonel Butter. They seemed to think that those in the pay stat 
are more vulnerable than those who are not, but there is no basis 
fact for it. 

Mr. Minter. As Mr. Sikes says, it has worked the other wa 
around, 

Colonel Burter. That is right. We had almost 1,000 of the cor 
pany size units called but the aggregate strength was not as great as 
individuals recalled who were not in units. 


UNITS IN PAY STATUS 


Mr. Sixes. How many drill pay units are there now organized? 

Colonel Burier. About 5,000 out of a possible 9,000. 

Mr. Stxes. How many do you plan to have at the end of the fis: 
year 1954? 

Colonel Butter. We are planning only on those that are activated 
now, which is about 5,000. If we can activate more, of course, v 
will do so. There is a fluctuation in this program on the number of 
units, but we would like to activate the remainder of the 9,000. 

Mr. Stxes. The emphasis is going to be on filling the units y 
have rather than to establish additional units? 

Colonel Burter. Yes, sir; except perhaps at the various colleg 
campuses where we can get some additional units established. 


COLLEGE UNITS 


Mr. Forp. Are these college units which you contemplate simila 
to the one in Massachusetts? Those who join during the time they 
are in college, and participate, that time is considered part of their 
over all obligation? 
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Colonel Burter. That is correct, with one exception. If they go 
to OCS or ROTC and receive a commission, when they are com- 
ssioned their status starts all over again, but so long as they stay 
nlisted men that time will count. 

\ir. Mituer. If they are already commissioned or enlisted men, 
time counts, but if an enlisted man accepts a commission, he 

irts fresh under that obligation? 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that different from any other comparable situation? 

Colonel Buriter. No, sir; I do not think so. Even if he became 
officer, he would count that time for longevity. It would be of 

me benefit to him, but he would still have 8 years to do. 

\fr. Miiuer. Is not the present Reserve commission dependent on 
eptance for life? 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir; but under the Selective Service Act 
e who are given a commission from ROTC have an 8-year 
igation the same as enlistees do. 

\ir. Mituer. If they accept an indefinite commission, however, that 
s it on beyond the 8-year period? 

Colonel Burter. Yes, sir; but they are no longer required to stay 
he Reserve. ‘They can resign if they desire after 8 vears. Any- 

beyond 8 years is voluntary. The indefinite commission is 
nply to save administrative workload every 5 years. In normal 
i. Reserve officer who has no Reserve obligation will be permitted 
n the same as a Regular Army officer would. 
Mituter. But, of course, in time of war it is not likely that he 
d be permitted to resign? 
Colonel Burter. No, sir. In time of war resignations are stopped. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Forp. What are your obligations as of the latest date for this 
ivity ? 

Mr. Perarau. Cumulative obligations to April 30 are $21,414,711. 

Mr. Forp. Which would indicate you probably will have some 
obligational authority left over at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Perarau. Lwouldsay,no. That is about a 68 percent obligation 
ind we have heavy obligations in the last 2 months because those are 
the first months of our summer camp training. Any moneys that were 
in excess—and there probably will not be any in this case—would be 
ipplied to active Army requirements, as has been done in 1953 with 
ertain excess funds. 

1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was your budget request in the fiscal year 1953 
for this activity? 

Mr. Perutan. $50,892,000. 

Mr. Forp. Did that include any dual year financing? 

Mr. Peratrau. No, sir, that was reduced $5 million by this com- 
mittee, and a further maintenance and operation Army cut on the 
House floor caused another $5 million reduction. We, therefore, 
began operations in the fiscal year 1953 with $40,892,000. 

Mr. Forp. What happened to the other approximately $10 million? 
Mr. Perutau. The shortage in strength and our failure to attain 
strength during fiscal 1953, as we have discussed with you in the past, 
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have created an additional $9 million or $10 million excess, which 
has been applied to active Army requirements. 

Colonel Ratupone. The amount of savings during 1953 in this 
program were reprogramed primarily to help support the Korean 
war for which we had no specific provision made. 


SUMMARY’) BY PROJECTS OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEI 
REQUIREMENTS, 1952, 1953, AND 1954 


Mr. Forp. Would you prepare for the record at this point a sum- 
mary chart for the entire activity, similar to the one that you have 
on page 744—personal services—that would include all of the other 
personal services charts which you have throughout? 

Mr. Peratau. Yes, sir, we will be glad to supply that for the record 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Revised esti- | Revised est 


tual, fise . . 
Actual, fiscal | “7, ite, fiseal | mate, fis« 


year 1952 























year 1953 year 1954 
Subproject 2211 ual field training 
Personal services $254, O88 $325, 891 | $391, 060 
Military personnel erage number) _- 190 190 190 
Civilian personnel | 
Number of permanent positions 0 0 ) 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 56 104 | 124 
Average number of all employees 56 104 124 
Subproject 2212, ORC schools and extension courses 
Personal services (01 reg $155, 824 $135, 000 $135, 000 
Military personnel (average number). 7 7 7 7 
Civilian personnel | 
Nut nib r of permanent positions_. 29 45 | 4 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 12 0) ) 
Average number of all employees : 49 41 | 42 
Subproject 2213. Military district headquarters 
Personal services (0! $5, 928, 470 $6, 600, 750 $7, 364, 000 
Military personnel (average number) -. 2, 733 | 2, 781 2, 845 
Civilian personnel 
Nun Deoet pare 1anent positions 1, 867 2, 107 2, 
Full-time equiv: ule nt of all other positions... | 30 | 33 18 
A verage number of all employees--. j 1, 829 2,021 | 2, 251 
Subproject 2214. Reserve duty training: | | 
Personal serv = a 2, 487, 693 | 3, 605, 850 | 3, 634, 700 
Military person iverage number ee ‘ ial 1, 559 1, 967 2, 04 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent posit R74 1,170 1, 172 
Full-time ne all other position 8 14 18 
Average number of a nployees 716 1, 026 1, 032 
Subproject 2221. ROTC institr utic mal training 
Personal services (01 371, 732 535, 000 754, 906 
Military personnel (average number 3, 289 3, 304 3, 430 
Civil personne] | 
Number of permanent positi 134 139 185 
Full-tin e equiv ilent yf all t ns rs 18 yA 
Average number of all emy 90 129 | 181 
Subproject 2222. ROTC sun er ¢ ning 
Per il services (01 173, 898 150, 187 | 174, 000 
Military personnel (average number 0 0 
Ci per ‘ 
Num be f permanent positions 0 0 | ) 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 45 48 
Average number of all employee 45 48 
Subproj 2230. Operation of facilit 
Personal service 01 $2, 485, 179 $3, 158, 779 | $3, 196, 344 
Military personnel (average mi 755 725 720 
( il erso ] | 
Number of pos 06 746 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 95 169 | 
Average I ber of all employees 722 909 | 92 
Tota 
Personal services (01 " $11, 856, 884 $14, 511, 457 $15, 650, 000 
Military personnel (average number) --. 8, 533 8, 974 | 9, 237 
Civilian personne] | 
Number of permanent positions 3, 610 4, 207 4, 585 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 274 386 $ 


Average number of all employees_. 3, 507 4, 278 4, ( 
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ANNUAL Fie_p TRAINING 





Mr. Forp. Subproject 2211, “Annual field training,” insert the 
charts on page 742 and 743 for the record at this point. 
[he matter referred to is as follows:) 


Annual Field Training 


im Actual cal Revised ¢ ti- Revised ~ 
r 1953 ma h late, USCa, 
ive year 3 year 1953 year 1954 
her = ore 
ibproject $451, 510 $634, 166 | $738, 000 
“cl . . - eg 7 si te . — 
ra USTIFICATION OF ‘FUNDS REQUESTED 
l i] services (01) 
$254, O88 $325, 891 $391, 060 
ry personnel (average number) 190) 190 190 
personnel | 
' er of permanent positions 0 0 ) 
54 Full-time equivalent of all other positions 56 | 104 124 
wwe number of all employees 56 | 104 | 124 
imber camp attendees 149, 100 136, 500 202, 548 
I INCREASE FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 
l: 
000 Mr. Forp. What wes the original budget request for this subproject? 


Mr. Prrxatray, Six hundred and sixty eight thousand dollars 

was in the previous estimate. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the increase? 

000 Mr. PerutTaL. That is civilian component support of Camp Drum 

, 84 id Camp McCoy. The active Army is closing those two installations 

to standby status and they will operate in the future, including this 

a1 summer camp, for the civilian components; that is, for the National 
Guard and Army Reserve only. So, although it will probably reflect 
some decrease in the Army cost, it reflects as an increase in this 

2 program. It is far more expensive to the Reserve program to go in 

8 and open up a camp to full operational status and close it down again 

i than it is to superimpose units upon a going Army concern. 


USE OF CAMP DRUM AND CAMP McCOY 


18 Mr. Sixes. Can you not go into camps that are on active status? 
Colonel Burter. For Camp Drum, I suppose Fort Devens was 
consulted by the First Army—but the General Staff has decided it 
was more economical to maintain Drum and McCoy on a standby 
basis and use them for the civilian components in the summer time. 
or some reason they cannot handle those people in the other camps. 
Mr. Sixes. I realize it is a policy decision beyond your control but 
nevertheless it is usually a more costly plan, is it not? 
Colonel Bur.er. To our activity alone, it is more costly to open 
| up a standby camp and to close it. 
"237 \ir. Mrtier. One item that might enter into it is the travel to get 
to the respective locations. In other words, if it involved more travel 
"464 cost it might be cheaper to open up a nearer camp even though you 
have to activate it. 
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Colonel Burter. It would involve not only travel cost but travel 
time because they only have 15 days, and 13 days is the maximum 
time for training, which would be further cut to 10 days counting | 
week-end. If you put another day or two on travel, you take away 
the heart of the 15-day training period. 

Mr. Forp. These two camps will be opened just in the summer 
months for the training of the civilian components? 

Colonel Butter. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And they will be on a standby status for the rest of th: 
year? 

Colonel Buriter. Yes, sir, but they will have a small detachment 
there to take care of the camp. 

Colonel Rarnsone. Mr. Chairman, in studying the problem of 
closing installations from a staff point of view, in most areas we felt 
it was best to take care of the civilian components at active installa 
tions. In the case of these two particular camps it was recognized 
when we made the decision or recommendation to close them, tha 
this would involve using them for Reserve, ROTC, and Nationa! 
Guard, and that was considered by the Staff, but there was no other 
suitable area to use for that purpose in the Army area in question. 

Mr. Forp. These are the only two camps being handled that way 

Colonel RatrupBone. Yes, sir. There could be some further d 
velopments at additional installations to be closed which are not yet 
decided. 

ORC ScHooits AND EXTENSION COURSES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2212, “ORC schools and exten 
sion courses.”’ The table on page 745 will be inserted at this point 
The table is as follows:) 


schools and extension courses 


ORC 





Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Total for subp1 $446, 290 $506, 303 


USTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


29 
> 


1! 
49 


12k 

R4 

11, 500 
21, 953 
$290, 466 


1 USAR schools 


lied in Army extension 


168 

200 

13, 000 
20, 000 
$371, 303 


Mr. Forp. On page 745 it shows your basic workload data and num- 


ber of AR schools in operation. 
168 to 200. 
Can you give us some explanation of that? 
Colonel Butter. 


There is a substantial increase from 


Yes, sir, this is a phased program which started 


approximately 3 years ago and originally it was contemplated that 
fiscal year 1954 we would reach the maximum number of 334 Arm) 
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teserve schools or ORC schools as they used to be called. Due to 
Korea that phased program was slowed up somewhat and we will not 
ich that maximum number in fiscal year 1954. These 334 locations 
re figured to be areas of the United States that would cover 90 per- 
ut of the Reserve population. 
\ir. Forp. What is the AR school? I am not quite clear on that. 
Colonel Bur er. Army Reserve schools. That is a system of 
nging the service schools to the reservist instead of requiring the 
servist to go to service schools for 3 to 6 months. Many cannot get 
time off to go to the service schools, and we bring the service 
hools to the local Army area and set up the Reserve schools so 
servists can take the courses at night, over a period of 3 or 5 years. 
is 5 years for the C. and G. S. and 3 years for the other service 
hools. Under this program a reservist can get approximately the 
ie education that he would get if he had gone to a service school for 
; months’ course. 
\ir. Forp. Are those schools in operation 12 months a year? 
Colonel Butter. That is correct, except during the summertime 
hen faculty and students go to summer camp. Actually, the 
idemic year runs about 9 months which is the same as any other 
hool. The staff and faculty are authorized 48 drills a year and they 
| conduct at least 48 sessions. Some of them may not be in the 
imertime but if not there will be more in the wintertime. They 
open generally the year-round. 
\ir. Forp. They go right into a Reserve armory and operate out 
there? 
Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. 
\ir. Forp. But they are a group of people who come in from the 
tside and set it up? 
Colonel Butter. No, sir. The staff and faculty are reservists 
emselves in well-selected localities who have the educational 
iivalent of graduates of the Command and General Staff School or 
e Infantry School or the Artillery School. 
\ir. Forp. Are they taken from the local community? 
Colonel Butier. Yes, sir; it is made up of the reserves in that local 
nmunity. They do the instructing under the supervision of the 
litary district and the senior instructor. The students are mostly 
assigned reservists who do not belong to units. This is one of the 
eans by which we offer them participation and it is probably the 
st military education they can get outside of actually going to the 
rvice schools. 
Mutter. Many of those instructors are people whose civilian 
rk is that of a teacher in schools or colleges and in addition to that 
y are graduates of service schools and they are doing a very fine 
ece of work. 
Colonel Butrier. I certainly agree. They are a very well-selected 
oup of people and they are well qualified. In fact, some of them— 
ew here and there—were actually instructors during World War II 
the service schools. 


DECREASE FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


\lr. Forp. What was the original budget request for subproject 


»” 


PeTuTaL. $573,000. 
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Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the decrease? 

Mr. Peratrat. There was some small cutback in the estimated 
participation in extension courses and in the USAR schools. Whe 
we reviewed this budget estimate, we revised some of the basic work 
load items data downward into a more realistic program, 


Miurrary District HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2213, “Military district head 
quarters.” 

We will insert the chart on page 746 in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows: 


Mil tary District Headquarters 


REQUESTED 


O28, 470 


700 000 | 
1:347 


INCREASE FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request in this subproject? 

Mi. Peraran. $7,112,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the increase? 

Colone! Butter. That is the 01 fund. That increase is practically 
all for civilian empleyees in military districts. As you know the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act requires the Army to maintain reservists 
records and keep them up to date. In addition to that and keeping 
them current, We are getting back from 300,000 to 350,000 reservists 
a year whose records must be transmitted to the military district and 
processed. We have in the past few months had as bigh as a 3-month 
backlog on processing records due to insufficient help in military 
districts. ‘This increase of 01 funds would give the military districts 
a slight increase in civilian personnel to try to catch up with that 
backlog of work. They are overloaded with the ones coming back 
now. 

OVERSTAFFING 


Mr. Forp. The committee has a communication from one of thi 
Members of the House which indicates that there is considerabl 
overstaffing in the various military district headquarters, and it says 


If an objective investigation was made there would be little reason for tl 
existence of these military district headquarters. 
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Colonel Burier. I cannot agree with that concept in any respect. 

have visited many of these military districts. For example, I was 

New York a few weeks back, and I know from personal experience 

it in New York alone they are 3 months behind in posting the 

tirement credit for reservists because they have had to concentrate 
available personnel on the processing of records. We considered 

s present 9-month period as requiring the records to be processed 

id gotten out to the instructors and unit commanders so they can 

ruit these people into units. I know that statement is not true so 

as the districts | have visited are concerned. They simply are 
overloaded, rather than being overstaffed. 

\ir. Pernra. It should be pointed out too, that these dollars here 

pport the military district operation only insoffr as it concerns the 
Reserve and ROTC program. Most Army areas have quite a bit of 
their active Army operations decentralized to the military district, and 

speak here only for the Reserve portion of the military district 
operation. 

\r. Forp. According to the chart on page 746, your ratio of civilian 
nan-years to reservists served is expected to go up. 

\Mir. Perntau. That is only because under present Army ceilings 

cannot support this program to the extent that it should be sup- 
ported. So the only alternative is a backlog of work. This ratio 
probably represents a backlog of work rather than just increased efhi- 

ency to handle records, but under the ceilings that is the ratio that 
ould exist. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think with the $7,406,000 you can eliminate 
the backlog? 

Colonel Butter. No, sir; you can reduce it, but you cannot elimi- 

»it. As a matter of fact I know that in some of the districts the 
\rmy commander has supplemented that personnel from his own 
esources to try to get this backlog reduced. 

Mr. Perntrat; They are up against a requirement of law in this 
case. The law states that records will be maintained on each obli- 
gated reservist. The district has quite a problem trying to comply 
with the law under existing personnel ceilings. 


EMPLOYMENT BY MILITARY DISTRICTS 


\ir. Forp. Can you give us a breakdown for the record of the pro- 
posed employment by the 49 military districts? 

Mr. Perurau. Yes, sir, we will be glad to do that. 

The matter referred may be found on p. 1040.) 

Mr. Mitier. That figure does not quite conform to the figure we 
had from a witness earlier today. I believe he said there were two 

stricts in California, which would bring it up to 49, and then if the 
District of Columbia were added, it would make a total of 50. 

General Honnen. I will have that checked, Mr. Miller. It may 
be that a State like Rhode Island is lumped with Connecticut for 

litary districts. 

Mir. Mituer. I was wondering about Delaware. Does Delaware 

ve a district also? 

General HonneN. It could be that Delaware is lumped with Mary- 

d. 

Colonel Buriter. No, sir; it is a separate district. 


81451—53—pt. 166 
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General Honnen. I will have that point checked to see where th 
State is that does not have one. 
The following information was supplied later:) 


There are 49 military districts, one for each State and one for the District 
Columbia. Certain larger States have major subdivisions; however, subdivisi 
are not military districts. The State of California has two subdivisions of 
military district 


year 1954 estimated number of permanert civilian positions by militar 


district headquarters 


Connecticut 18 | Arkansas 
Maine 11} Louisiana 
Massachusetts 17 New Mexico 
New Hampshire ‘ 7 | Oklahoma 
New Jersey 38 | Texas 
New York 160 
Rhode Island Total, Fourth Army 
Vermont 
Colorado 
Total, First Army : Illinois 
Indiana 
Delaware lowa 
Kentucky Kansas 
Maryland | Michigan 
Ohio 23 | Minnesota 
Pe nsy ly ania ‘ Missouri 
Virginia Nebraska 
West Virginia__ a North Dakota 
District of Columbia 25 | South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Total, Second Army 2} Wyoming 7 
\labama Total, Fifth Army 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina | Idaho_. 
South Carolina | Montana 
Tennessee s 7 Nevada 
Oregon 
81) Utah 
Washington _ _ tat 


Arizona 
California 


—=-100W > 


mobo wor 


4] 


Total, Third Army 


bt 


Total, Sixth Army 


| 
} 
} 
| 


Total, continental United 
States. —_ “a 2, < 


Mr. Perntray. It may take a while to get the civilian personne! 
breakdown by districts. We will have to go to the Army area com- 
mands for that, and many of them may not be able to submit it im- 
mediately. We will supply it as soon as we can get it. 


Reserve Duty TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is subproject 2214, “Reserve duty 
training.’’ We will insert in the record at this point the charts on 
pages 748 and 749. 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Reserve duty training 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 


year 1952 
r subproject . $8, 903, 156 $9, 426, 992 $15, 165, 613 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


il services (01 $2, 487, 693 $3, 605, 850 $3, 634, 700 
y personnel (average number) 1, 559 1, 967 2, 045 
personnel 
imber of permanent positions 874 1,170 1,172 
ll-time equivalent of all other positions 8 14 18 
rage number of all employees 716 1, 026 1, 032 
workload data: 
e strength to be in reserve duty training 143, 700 130, 000 172, 500 
imber of Army Reserve locations in operation 1, 434 1, 443 1, 451 


INCREASE FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


\ir. Forp. What was the original budget request in this subproject? 
\ir. Perurau. It was $14,811,000. 
\tr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 
\ir. Pernrau. Actually, the increase here is due to the fact that 
have to supply individual equipment for additional reservists. 
\We supply individual equipment for the gain in strength of reservists 
nd under the previous budget we were going from 200,000 to 250,000 
strength. That was a 50,000 gain. Here, we are gaining from 
5,000 to 210,000, which is a 75,000 gain. We have increased by 
5,000 people the gain that we propose to achieve during fiscal year 
954. That gain is what generates the increase here. As a matter 
of fact, there are only two major fields of increase at all in this budget 
stimate and they constitute almost the entire dollar increase. They 
are the individual equipment increase and the increase for civilian 
mployment. All other programs are at about the 1953 level. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


Mr. Forp. What does a “unit administrative assistant’ do, and 

e not his duties a duplication of some of the services alleged to be 
the basis for the district headquarters? 

Colonel Butter. No, sir; not at all. The administrative assistant 
olicy would be to have one full-time administrative assistant for 
each complete unit, up to strength, as the National Guard has. 
llowever, at the reduced strength, and the fact that the ceiling 
has prevented getting the number of administrative assistants we 
need, we have specified that the administrative assistants would 
be under the control of the unit instructor. The unit instructor has 

ywhere from 10 to 25 company sized units under his jurisdiction 
nd the unit administrative assistant is to relieve the unit com- 
ander of the burden of administrative workload of morning 

eports, payrolls, requisitions, checking reports, and setting up a 
liling system on the regulations that come in. If the unit com- 

ander has to do it himself, he has little time left for training. All 
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of this is designed to relieve the unit commander of detailed admin- 
istrative workload rather than to do the work of the military district 
headquarters. 

Mr. Forp. On page 750, in the chart, it shows no imstructors 
authorized and no instructors assigned, but 1,172 administratiy; 
assistants and caretakers. Is that an illustration of what you just 
discussed? 

Colonel Bur._er. No, sir; the reason there are no instructor autho 
izations shown is that they are provided out of active Army funds 
and we do not know how many will be provided in fiscal year 1954 

Mr. Forp. That is not subject to this budget? 

Colonel Butter. No, sir. Due to proposed reductions in acti 
Army strength, we are not certain at the present time whether thy 
number of instructors authorized by the various Army commands 
will go up or go down. We have no means of knowing at the present 
time the number which will be available. We have no basis for an 
estimate. As the instructors go down, your need for administrativ: 
assistants and caretakers go up. In many cases the unit instructo: 
does the administrative work that a civilian administrative assistant 
would do if he had one, and that prevents him from supervising his 
training duties. 

Mr. Mruuier. The instructors in this section that you refer to are 
Regular Army? 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir; Regular Army persennel. 

Mr. Miutuer. They are personnel on extended duty and this does 
not have any reference to these schools we were speaking of? 

Colonel But er. No, sir. 


Mr. Mruier. That personnel is Inactive Reserve personnel? 
Colonel Burier. That is correct. These are full-time personne! 
funded out of active Army funds. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase in military 
personnel by 33 percent from 1952 to 1954 and civilian employment 
by 50 percent when your anticipated duty strength shows an increase 
of only 20 percent? Your actual military strength in 1952 was 1,559 
and in this budget it is 2,045? 

Colonel Butter. Again, that is funded out of the active Army. 

Mr. Pernrau. This actually represents the combined Army areas 
and the portion of the military personnel which they hope to be able 
to assign in 1954 above the actual in 1952. It is a little difficult fo: 
us to assess. It is probably an estimate at best. 

Mr. Mituer. It is based on the larger number of units anticipated 
probably, is it not? 

Colonel Butter. No, sir; not entirely, sir. Fiscal year 1954 is no 
increase over fiscal year 1953. Personnel ceilings make it impossib|: 
to budget for the present requirement of civilian employees, which is 
1 administrative assistant and 1 maintenance-caretaker for eac! 
unit instructor. Fiscal vear 1953 program represents the approxi 
mate level obtainable within present personnel ceilings; 2,636 was th: 
determined figure by Board action of some 2 or 3 years ago as to 
the number of instructors required to handle the Reserve program 
When Korea came along we had about 1,800 of those assigned and 
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r at one time we were down as low as 1,100. It was a question of 
Lilability, so that the actual number assigned here is below the 
tual requirements of 2,600 instructors under the program. We have 
ver been able to staff the Reserve program as much as we would 

to staff it. Anything below 2,600 is only that portion of the 
uirement which can be filled out of the authorized Army strength. 
\ir. Forp. What is the date of the price list which you use? 

\ir. Perutau. This is the price list as of December 31, 1952. 


[ENTATION INFORMATION AND ACTIVE PARTICIPATION PROGRAMS 
Mr. Forp. Next is project 2215, we will insert pages 756 and 757 
he justification. 

‘he matter referred to follows:) 


Orientation, information, and active participation programs 
tal for subproject: 


Actual, fiscal year 1952 $223, 812 
vised estimate, fiscal vear 1953 41, 000 


36 
ised estimate, fiscal year 1954 300, 000 


Re 
Re 
Breakdown of cost 
i $59, 000 
rsea commands. . fas 1, 000 
ical services: 

Radio . $20, 000 
Brochures ‘ 2 _ 85,000 
Television , J 40, OOO 
Newspaper ads 5 50, 000 
Posters : 15, 000 
Motion pictures _ - : 80, 000 

— 240, 000 


300, 000 


Mr. Forp. Do I understand under project 2215 your request is 

$300,000 for publicity, propaganda, and so forth? 

Mr. Perutrau. That is correct. 

\Ir. Stkes. Who develops the publicity for you? 

Colonel Bur.ter. We have a public information officer in our office, 
and we just lost the one we had to an overseas command. He was 

very fine Reserve officer and had civilian experience in public 
relations. He worked through an advertising firm that handles our 
account. So actually the orientation information program is de- 
veloped in our office. 

\[r. Sikes. What standards do you use or what criteria do you 
use to determine how effective this publicity has been? 

Colonel. Burter. I asked Colonel Strode, our information officer, 
that question last week. I questioned, for instance, the money we 
spend on the Sunday supplements. I myself never look at them, 
and I questioned whether anybody ever did. He assured me that 
the advertising firms in this particular field—17 firms—had made 
a survey which determined there is wide reader interest in these 
Sunday supplements. So we actually get the value of the invest- 
ment mostly from surveys of civilian advertising experts who have 
xperience in all these fields. 
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Mr. Srxes. Actually, you are not spending a great deal of mone 
for advertising; at present rates, this amount does not go too far. | 
presume this is primarily for preparation: is it not? 

Colonel Buruer. That is not correct, Mr. Sikes. We did have a 
television show, as you probably recall, last summer which ran during 
the summer months, and we got in with Pet Milk and a cereals fir 
and got a very exceptional rate on our participation. So our rat 
are substantially below commercial rates. We get a lot for our dolla: 

Mr. Forp. What was the result of that program? Could you se 
anything tangible? 

Colonel Burter. That was a prestige type of advertising on tl! 
national level rather than any drive at the individual on the loca 
level. Our program is partly designed to get prestige advertising 
order to get people acquainted with the Reserve program. It is not 
directed entirely at reservists themselves but at the general pub 
to give them an understanding of what the Reserve program is and 
the necessity for it. So this type of national prestige advertisi: 
probably does not have any value you can weigh from the point 
view of the actual number of reservists recruited. That is an inta 
gible that is pretty hard to estimate. But all of the experts feel th 
that type of prestige advertising is a first essential before you advert 
in the local communities. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have with you any specimens of your adve1 
tising material? 

Colonel Butter. We have mats which we send out to the Army 
areas, for instance, for use on “‘spots.”’ 


Mr. Forp. What did you spend for this program in fiscal 1953? 
Mr. Perutran. We have obligated to May $233,178 


Colonel Burter. For local advertising in the Army areas, we ha 
allocated money to the Army commanders to follow through on t! 
local level. We do not have their total obligations yet, because lo: 
folownp s advertising is just starting. We do prepare mats to send 
the Army commanders and military districts to use for this progra1 
We anticipate there will be a pretty high rate of obligation by the e1 
of the vear. 

Forp. Your revised estimate for 1953 was $300,000, the sar 
as it is here? 

Mr. Perurau. No, sir. There is no change in that; it is $361,000 
for 1953. 

Colonel Butter. And $300,000 for 1954, a reduction of $60,000 

Mr. Forp. And the budget request in January was $300,000? 

Mr. Perurau. $300,000; yes, sir. 


ROTC InsriruTionaL TRAINING 
Mr. Forp. The next is subproject 2221, ‘Institutional training.” 


We will insert the charts on pages 758 and 759 of the justifications 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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ROTC institutional training 


Pevised est 
A ctual, fiscal Revised ; 
vear 1952 mate, fisca 


year 1953 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUEST 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Forp. What was the original budget request for this sub- 
PeruTaL. $3,035,000. 
‘orp. What is the explanation for the reduction? 

PerataL. Actually, the most of the reduction or a good portion 
was in civilian employ ment. We desire to get more 01 money to 
the senior division institutions with what we call P. M.S. and T. 
tants, who were and are civilian administrative assistants to per- 
some of the administrative workload of the P. M.S. and T. at 
niversities. We are not getting that program fully staffed, al- 
th we had set up staffing criteria in the first instance. Because it 
of a lesser priority, Army commanders apparently elected to 
their civilian spaces to more critic ‘al fields, such as military dist- 
headquarters. That being evident at the time of review, we 


luled 1954 down to allow for a smaller increase in civilian employ- 


“wt 
( 


You see, we had quite a good deal of money in the original request 

d upon a staffing criterion which later did not seem to be realistic 

| was capable of being lowered. 

ae off the record.) 

\(r. Forp. That explanation which you have just given accounts 

the ste nae nt at the bottom of page 759? 

Mr. Peratau. Largely, yes; 332 was the staffing criterion and, of 
ourse, we are below that and apparently will continue to be. We 
ced some extension of that program but not nearly at the level we 

re aiming at originally. 

Colonel Burter. There is no question in my mind but what the 
nilitary districts are a lot more critical than these institutions. 

Mr. Forp. What is the date for the unit cost figures given on 
ize 761? 

Mr. Perarat. That is December 31, 1952 
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SuMMER Camp TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. is “ROTC summer cam) 
training.’”’ We will insert in the record at this point the charts on 
pages 764 and 765. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


ROTC summer camp training 


ATION OF FUNDS REQUESTEI 


0 
48 | 
48 | 


18, 912 15, 970 | 


15, 970 19, 000 | 
689, 033 701, 040 | 


im 14 14 | 
r of branch encampmer 16 16 


Mr. Forp. What was your original budget request for this 
subproject? 

Mr. Preruran. $723,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 

Colonel Burier. The increased number to go to camp. 

Mr. Forp. It is purely a mathematical computation? 

Colonel Burter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How certain can you be that you are going to get the 
837,000 estimated number of man-days of camp participation? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel BurLer. We have a large student body. These are college 
students. 

Mr. Stxes. Who are already enrolled in the senior ROTC? 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So you have a good expectation of accuracy in your 
figures? 

Colonel Butter. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. They have very little choice? 

Colonel Burier. In a peculiar case of hardship, they can defer 
coming until after their senior year, but that averages out about the 
same each year. 

OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2230, “Operation of facilities.” 
We will insert in the record at this point the chart on page 767 and 
at the top of page 768. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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Operation of facilities 


y Revised esti- 
t fisca : 
Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal 


year 1952 59 
¢ year 1953 


$9, 990, 954 $9, 000, 000 $9, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


il services (01 $2, 485, 179 


y personnel (average number) - - 
onnel 
imber of permanent posit ions 
ill-time equiv vient of all other positior is 
rage number of al nployees 
\ rkload data 
ber of armories to be in operation all or part of the 
l ve 
iber of locations in operation 
uare feet in use 2, 383. é : 
ngth to be in Reserve duty training , 7 130,000 72, £00 
ted number actual camp attendees 9. 10 136, 500 202. 548 
estimated annual recurring cost for operation of 
wn armory $13 $13, 000 $13, 000 
estimated cost per square foot of ORC space 


t $0. 33 $0. 33 $0, 33 


INCREASE FOR ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request? 

\ir. Perarau. $10,502,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 

\ir. Peratrau. Largely two basic fields—one, the lesser number of 


people we will be sending to summer camp due to our lower ingoing 
and outgoing 1954 strength; secondly, a lesser number of armories 
that will be available and in operation during fiscal year 1954. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. I notice your average number of employees is slightly 
iigher with the same amount of money you had in fiscal year 1‘ 153. 

Mr. Perarav. There is a slight increase of approximately $38, 000. 

Mr. Forp. You do have 28 more armories going into operation in 
fiscal year 1954 than you had in operation in 1953. If that is the case, 
why would not you need more personnel? 

Colonel Burter. The original armories did not replace leases, but 
the ones we are constructing now in almost every case will amortize 
themselves in 15 years on the basis of the annual rentals. So there 
will be a decrease in rentals, and the maintenance of rental facilities 
in many cases is equal to that in the armory. So that you have a 
saving on rental but no particular decrease on maintenance. 

Mr. Perutrax. Actually, a good bit of the increased armories will 
become available late in 1954 and will not be too great an impact upon 
the 1954 support. 

Mr. Sikes. You already have maintenance and supervisory per- 
sonnel in the leased facilities which you would transfer over to the 
armory, so that the addition should not be appreciable. 
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Colonel Burter. That is correct; yes, sir. The armory in Wichit 
Kans., for instance, | think will be opened next month, and that w 
knock out another lease down on Douglas Street, Wichita, which 
believe is $12,000 annual rental. It is a three-story building with 
basement. So the armory will decrease the rental but will not d 
crease the operation of the armory itself. The personnel who work: 
there will work at the armory 

\ir. Forp. You plan to have 9 more facilities in operation in fis: 
1954 over fiscal 1953; you expect to have 28 more armories in opera 
tion in fiscal 1954; vet vou are only going to have 13 more in tl 
average number of employees. I do not quite understand how th: 
works out. 

\ir. Petatav. The reason we will have 28 more armories yet o1 
8 more location; is that in fiscal 1953 and 1954 we will terminate son 
leases as we place armories in those Jocations. And we are, as we 
along, terminating what space we can spare that is not adequate an 
is not satisfactory. That would explain the increase in armories a 
not a corresponding increase in the number of locations. There a 
better locations that we are getting, and we are canceling some 
the poorer space. 

Mr. Foro. The leasing arrangement provides for maintenance? 

Colonel Butier. Not in all cases; no. It depends on the contract 
We can contract both for maintenance and operation and the 2o 
of janitorial and heating service. Ia some cases we do, and in son 
cases we do not. It varies. 

Mr. Perntra.. Only the utilities portion of maintenance and oper: 

on would be within the lease figure which, as Colonel Butler sa 
would not include janitorial service, garbage disposal, and so forth 

Colonel Butter. In a good many leased facilities we have includ: 
in the lease a provision for janitorial service, including firemen a1 
janitors, which will not be available, of course, when we own t! 
armory itself. We will have to employ them. 

On page 769, I think vou-might notice that the cost of leases und: 
rents and utilities decreases from $2.4 million in 1953 to $1.6 millio 
in 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Do your figures show that the armory cost is less tha 
the estimated cost per square foot of leased space? 

Colonel Butter. No. On a 1-year basis, it cannot be, but on a 
amortization of 15 years it would be a lesser cost. 

Mr. Forp. When you figure in all of the costs? 

Colonel BurLer. Yes, sir. That is one of the criteria for deciding 
on an armory—is that it can be amortized in 15 years. 

Mr. Forp. How can your figure for the average estimated annual 
recurring cost for the operation of a 600-man armory be constant in : 


. 36 
o-vear period: 


Colonel Butter. It cannot. And we do not have any provab! 
cost figures, because we have not operated them very long. We too 
a spot check in two armories as some indication of what the cost will 
be as best we could do. We will not have any real experience on that 
for another year or two. We found from the spot checks that the costs 
ary for the same sized armory in different localities. 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Butler and Mr. Pethtal 
Colonel Butter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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ARMYWIDE SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


JOHN E. CODD, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION 
COL. H. CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS 
MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 
BRIG. GEN. R. M. CANNON, CHIEF, ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 

B. FOSTER, CHIEF, PROGRAM AND PLAN DIVISION 

W. SAARI, CHIEF, PLAN AND CONTROL DIVISION 
coL. J. C. LAMBERT, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 

L. V. M. BUDGE, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 

. GEN. J. H. PHILLIPS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 


\1L. T. F. LANCER, CHIEF OF OPERATIONS DIVISION 
COL. J. N. SHIGLEY, OFFICE, ADJUTANT GENERAL 

OL. R. O. IRVIN, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
BENJ. OVERSTREET, JR., OFFICE, ADJUTANT GENERAL 
MISS V. E. VEACH, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
COL. G. R. GRETSER, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 
M. C. WEST, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS 
C. E. TARBERT, MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


\ir. Forp. The next item is No. 1500, “Armywide services.”’ 

General Honnen, will you introduce the witness? 

General Honnen. We will proceed with the presentation of 1500 of 
M. and O. program. Mr. Codd of the Budget Division of the 


Department of the Army will make a short opening statement and 
n introduce the individual witnesses. 
\ir. Forp. Will vou proceed, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\ir. Copp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this activity, “Armywide 
vice,’ comprises 5 major functions and 8 subfunctions which are 
ly administered by either the General, Special, Administrative, 
Technical Staff Divisions of the Department of the Army. 
These funetions cover such diversified programs as servicewide 
umunication and finance activities; Army audit; real estate and 
ineer planning; and other armywide activities including the Adju- 
General records and publication depots, central still photo- 
phing library and laboratory, disciplinary barracks, reception 
iters, miscellaneous field activities, and certain classified activities. 
lor fiscal year 1952 the total obligations were $202,974,635. Dur- 
the current fiscal year of 1953 obligations are estimated to be 
10,047,000, and for fiscal year 1954 we are requesting $125,392,000 
this program. Comparison of the fiscal years 1952 and 1954 
flects a net reduction of $77,582,635, and between the fiscal years 
53 and 1954 a net reduction of $24,655,000 is reflected. 
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REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us at this point the budget estimate 
the January budget? 

Mr. Copp. The total January budget submission was $128,046.30 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the change? 

Mr. Copp. There is a difference of $2,654,300 which is based upon 
a reduction of $1,262,000 for servicewide communications. That is 
based upon a reduction for the Army command administrative net- 
work wire and radio facilities equipment. In addition, we have a 
reduction of $1,300,000 based on January 31, 1953, employment unde: 
servicewide finance activities. This adjustment will include 100 man- 
years of duplicate positions for fiscal 1954 to complete the moveme 
of the finance center from St. Louis to Indianapolis. Then we hay 
a reduction of $600,000 for Army audit activities. The main impa 
of this reduction will be in the field of internal auditing. It will not 
expand to new fields to cover military and civilian pay and retirement 
records as planned, 

Under 1550 there is a slight increase of $600,000 for the AG cent 
depots. 

General Honnen. Those will be covered when we come to | 
individual projects. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECTS 


Mr. Forp. I think we ought to insert in the record at this point t! 
charts on pages 403, 404, and 405. 
The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 


Direct obligations by project and s tb proiec 


Actual 
fiscal year 


1952 


$112, 384, 574 $60, 250, 000 
30, 673, 765 30, 338, 000 
7, 245, 492 § 6, 000 


17, 196, 392 20, 137, 000 


13, 924, 641 78, 000 
3, 271, 751 , 259, 000 


35, 474, 412 30, 136, 000 


, 189, 982 ; 000 
555, 669 », 000 
2, 481, 052 3, 000 
193, 791 93, 000 
5, 795, 451 000 
2, 635, 887 3, 000 
2, 133, 138 2, 000 
, 489, 442 , 000 


974, 635 § 7, 000 | 


Revised esti- | 
mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


32, 958, 170 $A6, 019, 128 
13, 743 
21, 164 , 
17 18 
19, 169 19, 618 
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\{r. Copp. At this time I would like to present Colonel Cleaves 
of the Signal Corps, who will present ‘‘Project 1510, Servicewide 
Communications.” 


SERVICEWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


\{r. Forp. Do you have a prepared statement, Colonel? 

Colonel CieAvzs. I have, sir. 

\ir. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 

Colonel Ctueaves. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 

project covers funds required for servicewide communications. 
‘he estimate for fiscal year 1954 is $10.6 million less than the funds 
available for fiscal year 1953, due to the elimination of certain non- 
irring costs in the construction, rehabilitation, maintenance, and 
operation of the Army Command and Administrative Network 

CAN). In order to facilitate your analysis, I have broken down 
this project into five separate headings, covering the various functions 
for which the funds are required. 

[he first item, ‘‘Operation and Maintenance of the Army Com- 
mand and Administrative Network,” covers the funds necessary for 

operation, maintenance, and routine replacement of facilities of 

is activity. This worldwide network, operated by the Signal 
Corps, is shown on this chart. You will note that the overseas 
uits which are required to handle traffic to and from the various 
overseas commands are designated in red as radio circuits, and in 
lue as submarine cable. This chart covers the circuits now in use 

d those planned for expansion in fiscal year 1954. 

The next chart shows the domestic tape-relay system operated in 
the United States and connecting the Department of the Army 
Headquarters here in W ashington. with major Army headquarters 
and installations throughout the United States. The straight lines 
represent wire circuits rented from commercial communications com- 
panies. The wavy lines denote Army-owned radio circuits. 

The decrease of $6.4 million in the operation and maintenance of 

ACAN is due primarily to the completion of installation of some 
line of communication circuits in Europe and a decrease in commercial 
communication requirements for support of Korea. 

The next item, “Construction and rehabilitation of the ACAN,” 
overs funds required for the establishment of new facilities and major 
chabilitation of the Army command and administrative network 

itions. Under this heading there is included the pay of civiliaa 
onnel and travel of civilian and military personnel of the signal 

dio-installation detachment, and also two major construction or 
habilitation projects. 

The first of these “Construction and rehabilitation” projects 

ers funds for the third phase of a five-phase program to provide 
ill automatic teletypewriter facilities and will provide facilities at the 
\tlantie relay station in New York for the Army command and admin- 

ative network. The new equipment to be procured will replace 
automatic equipment which requires excessive maintenance. 
"he old equipment was installed in the early days of World War II. 
lhe new automatie equipment permits improved operations with 
iterially reduced personnel staffs. The fiscal year 1954 cost of this 
upment will be $1,874,000. 
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Mr. Forp. When will this new equipment become operative? 

Colonel CLeaves. We have about a year or a year and a half k 
time on that equipment, and we will have it within 18 months aft 
ve have the money and are able to plac e the order 

Mr. Forp. So we cannot expect the personnel reductions until 
months from the time you get the money? 

Colonel Cueaves. That is correct. They will have to be fu 
operating then 


INSTALLATION OF AUTOMATIC TELETYPEWRITER SWITCHING 
EQUIPMENT 


My next chart outlines the program and will give you an idea as | 
the present status of this five-phase program of which this is the thi 
This chart outlines the program and the current status of procureme: 
of fully automatic switching equipment for the major relay points 
the United States. In fiscal year 1952 when this program start 
funds were provided for 300 lines of -_— automatic switching equ 
ment at Seattle, Wash.: San Francisco, Calif.: and Washington, D.C 
at those 3 of the 9 of the major relay points. In the following ye: 
fiscal 1953, funds were provided for 75 lines of fully automatic swit: 
ing equipment at Chicago, Ill. That was intended originally fo 
San Antonio, Tex., in the headquarters of the Fourth Army, which 
the lowest point shown on the chart. The equipment has not yet bee: 
had, and in the time since the money was given for this particul 
purpose we have decided, within this overall program, that we wa 
to change priorities and now put these 75 lines of fully automa 
switching equipment in Chicago, where we show it on the chart 
the present time. 

It is no alteration in any way from the original five-phase progra 
over all; it is simply a redetermination of the proper priorities wit! 
the program. So, although we asked for it for San Antonio for t 
headquarters of the Fourth Army, we have seemed at this ti 
it is better to put that in Chicago {s you can see from the cha 
Chicago is more of a cross roads from a communications point of \ 

between the east and west coasts and in the heavy industrial a 
around Chicago, and it is better for our purpose to place those 75 lu 
in the headquarters of the Fifth Army rather in the headquarters 
the Fourth Army. It is just a redetermination of priority within t 
ove rall program. 

Mr. Forp. Why was not something like that obvious to you a y 
ago? Did you nol know then that you had more lines coming in 
Chicago than you did down in San Antonio? 

Colonel CLeaves. The traffic at that time in the Chicago area mi 
not have been as pressing as it Is at the present time; that is, 
redetermining of the traffic count density and in the need for gettu 
better pieces of equipment in given spots, Chicago shows up to 
more necessary at this time eas San Antonio. I was not here 
that time, but personally it seems that it would be. At the tim 
San Antonio was determined upon, it may have been that the tramin 
load was greater than the industrial load. 

Mr. Forp. To a layman, it seems to me that would be the obvious 
decision. 
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olonel CLEeAvEs. I came into it more or less this year. It seems 
» me, too, but I cannot question that. I do feel that the present 
rmination is eminently correct. Why the other determination 
made I cannot explain. 

\ir. Forp. Could you put in the record the justification for the re- 
n in the decision? 

Colonel CLEAvgEs. Yes, sir 
The following information was supplied for the record :) 


decision to rephase the installation of full automatic teletypewriter switch- 
juipment was based on modified mobilization concepts. At the time of de- 
ynent the fiscal vear 1953 budget estimates, emphasis was placed on in- 
ed fixed-plant communications support for an expanding mobilization train- 
ase. Under this concept it was necessary to provide automatic switching 
for the Fourth Army area where there are many training camps and rela- 
wer procurement and industrial activities than in other Army areas 
the concepts under which the fiscal year 1954 estimates were de- 
ped reflect a shift in the priority of emphasis in communications support for 
mobilization training to the support of industrial activities. It is the 
ut of procurement, production, supply, and storage activity which 
heavy message traffic and communications requirements on the 
Since the Fifth Army area contains many of the key industrial 
areas in the Nation, installation of the new automatic equipment at 
ure its use where a greater amount of traffic must be handled ly 
ier the most conomical immediate employ ment of new equipment will 
! and return on new capital investment accelerated 
phasized that there is no change in the long-range automatic switching 
1 which has been under way since fiscal year 1952, but merely a rep! 
priority of installation to keep communications service support in harmony 
ve rall Ar ny missions and ob} ctives 


Aasing 


TERMINAL EQUIPMENT 


Colonel CLeaves. The second project of my five covers funds in 
mount of $288,000 for the procurement of Army terminal equip- 
t for interservice radio teletypewriter circuits. This permits full 
ange of traffic between military departments in time of emergency. 
s for places like Chicago where we handle business on the ACAN 
oth the Air Force and Navy; that is, they take advantage of 
rcuits. We have them there and paid good money for them; 
s not worth their while to duplicate these circuits, and we tie 
ith them. Thus there will be a backup between their chief 
allations and our headquarters at spots like Chicago. We ask 
$288,000 for that radio teletypewriter backup equipment. 
\ir. Forp. That is $288,000 out of $2,384,927? 
Colonel CLeaves. That is correct, sir. 
\Ir. Mitter. Do you get a similar backup by the Navy and Air? 
Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir. We try to be fully exchangeable on 


ARMY TOLL PLAN 


The third of my five headings is the Army Toll Plan which provides 
phone circuits between major military installations in the United 
tes where it has been determined that rental of such circuits on a 
l-period basis results in lower cost to the Government than pay- 
nt on an individual call basis. Full period talk circuits are rented 
hen the traffic volume justifies such rental, as compared to the use of 
mmercial toll costs. The total cost of this plan is $621,000, and 
) increase in these requirements is anticipated for fiscal year 1954. 
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CENTRAL OFFICE AUTOMATIC INSTALLATION DETACHMENT OPERATION 


Item 4, ‘Central office automatic installation detachment opera- 
tion,’’ covers the personnel and travel costs for this detachment which 
installs the rehabilitates dial delephone switchboards and associated 
equipment at continental United States and overseas Army installa- 
tions. This team limits its activities to those installations which 
require Government-owned telephone systems for reasons of security, 
training, and inaccessibility to commercial facilities and at locations 
involving hazardous operations. Funds requested in the amount of 
$598,000 represent a decrease of $123,000 which is due to decrease 
in travel requirements because of the reduced military construction 
program 

Mr. Forp. That is reflected up in the second item? 

Colonel CLeaves. That is oa page 407, item No. 4. 

Mr. Forp. I mean the reduced construction and rehabilitation is 
reflected in the item on page 407? 

Colonel CLEavres. Yes. We are completely in step with that. 


FIXED COMMUNICATION SUPPORT FOR ARMY AVIATION 


The next item, No. 5, “Fixed communication support for Army 
aviation,’ provides fixed-plant communication for flight control, 
navigational aids, weather reporting, and safety facilities for Army 
aviation ground installations where Civil Aeronautics Authority or 
Air Force facilities are not available. Increase for this item is due 
to requirements for initial procurement of equipment and supplies 
for the establishment of these facilities. This equipment is essential 


for protection of life and property. 

That concludes my formal statement. 

Mr. Srxes. You have increased the No. 5 item from $1,000 in 
1952 to $1,999,000 in 1954. This is an unusual jump. Tell us 
something more about that one. 

Colonel CLeaves. It has been determined in the past year that the 
Army has a distinct field im Army aviation in an area where the Air 
Force has no interest and no proper part to play. This has been 
building up over a period of time and was culminated last November, 
[ think, in an agreement signed by Mr. Pace and Mr. Finletter, 
General Collins, and General Twining, where the respective fields of 
the Air Force and the Army with respect to aviation were clearly 
defined. The Army’s area is that of liaison planes, courier missions, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Sikes. Does that mean this provides for a need which has 
not heretofore been met by Air Force installations? 

Colonel CLeaves. In many cases the Air Force has furnished this 
support but has gradually withdrawn from it because it was just a 
service they were performing. As long as the Air Force was part of 
the Department of the Army ora branch of the Army, the question did 
not arise. 

Mr. Stkes. Could the Air Force continue to operate the equipment 
which they did have in operation? 

Colonel CLeaves. They could if they were directed to install it in 
Army fields where the Air Force does not have any activity, where the 
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Air Force does not operate. We are talking about an Army post 
where the Air Force does not operate. 

\fr. Srxes. And you do need it at those posts where the Air Force 
does not operate. It is a service to be performed at those posts 
where Air Force facilities do not presently exist? 

Colonel Cieaves. Completely. 

\tr. Forp. It would be interesting to check to see if there has been 
a corresponding decrease in the Air Force budget for these particular 
actly ities. 

\ir. Srxes. Is all of this money required in support of Army 
aviation at installations where there would not be available any 

Force support of the kind required? 

Colonel CLeaves. That is correct. A case in point would be Fort 
Belvoir, 15 miles away. The question was raised last summer when 
the item came up as to what in the world we, right around Washing- 
ton, with Anacostia, Bolling, and National Airport—what in the 
world does Belvoir need. But if you have a small plane coming in 
at Belvoir, National does not do any good, nor does Bolling or 
Anacostia. 

\ir. Sixes. It is difficult for me to understand how it is only now 
n the fiscal year 1954 that you suddenly require a considerably ex- 
panded program for flight control when you have had liaison aircraft 
for many years and not previously required this service. 

Colonel RaruBone. We believe this is in connection with - 
expanded Army aviation program that you heard about from G—3 
on Saturday, that when we had a few liaison planes, we flew pretty 
much by the seat of our pants. Now the program has expanded to 
the point where control methods for the litthe Army Air Force are 
needed for this Army establishment, where signal equipment is 
necessary. In the past it did not exist. In fact, it was a visual, 
seat-of-the-pants operation. But with the expanded helicopter 
ind light aviation program that you heard about from G-3, you can 
see the necessity for ground-control-approach equipment, for bad- 
veather equipment, that previously they did not need because they 
did not fly in bad weather. 

Mr. Forp. In the helicopter program, do we get into the same 
xpensive equipment that we need for fixed-wing aircraft, for the 
handling of landings and takeoffs of planes, and all of the other 
equipment? 

Colonel Cieaves. No, sir; we do not. For these purposes here, a 
scale has been established to describe type A, B, C, and D installa- 

ns for fields according to the amount of activity and the classes of 
planes which are going to land there, volumewise and sizewise. For 
1 type A installation, we estimate 15 of these, the total cost at that 
field will be $40,635; type B, $28,000; type C, $24,000; and type D, 
$9,000. Those have been scaled down to the minimum that the field 
can do with and handle its job. 

\lr.Srxes. I think the thing the chairman is disturbed about and 
vhich I am disturbed about is how far we are going with this program. 
This is a fast buildup from $1,000 2 years ago to $2 million now. Are 
ve going to continue to develop Air facilities for the Army in future 
vears,"or is this about the extent of the program? What does the 
future hold? 


31451—53—pt. 1—_—-67 
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Colonel CLeaves. It is estimated to be the size of the program and 
of course, is an initial capital expenditure which it is expected will not 
be repeated. This is a nonrecurring, one-shot job—the provision a 
installation of this equipment for the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us for the record where you expect to 
spend this money, location by location, and the type of equipm: 
anticipate insts alling? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. Are those all in the continental United States? 

Colonel CLeaves. No, sir; they are not. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. How many in the ZI? 

Colonel CLeaves. Fifty-eight in the Zone of the Interior and 
overseas. 

Mr. Forp. These are on fields already constructed adjacent to 
Army installations? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir; and very informal fields in many case 
that is, just landing strips for the light-type planes. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is there any issue of that sort of equipment in thi 
table of organization and equipment to a corps or a division? |) 
the present units operating in the field have any of this equipment 
take care of detachments? 

General Honnen. They will have it when we get this equipment 

Mr. Mitzter. I gather this equipment goes more to particula 
locations rather than to units. What I had in mind was whether this 
was part of the field equipment at corps headquarters or divis 
headquarters. Would they have it? 

General Honnen. I am certain they will have. You are thinking 
of operations now? 

Mr. Mruuer. Operations, combat maneuvers. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Any organization that has light aircraft with 
would have this type of equipment to take in the field? 

General Honnen. I am sure they would pick it up from Colone! 
Cleaves’ installation and put it in the field. 

Colonel Cieaves. They would make it more of a business, 
Colonel Rathbone points out, where they have been flying by the seat 
of their pants, and heaven knows we did at the corps ‘and divisior 
levels during the war; that is, if they could see the ground, they used 
it. They had no other aids then. I was in V Corps in Europe wher 
we had this liaison aircraft, and if I could see, I simply flew. We ha 
no radio in the liaison planes, and normally we did not carry radio 
in the L—4’s or L ; 

Mr. Forp. Will this budget complete the program so far as th 
Army is concerned? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir. That is the understanding right now 

Mr. Forp. This is a onetime budget request? 

Colonel Cieaves. It is a one-shot job for this number of fields at 
the present time. 

Colonel Ratusone. I believe you are speaking of fixed installations 
Developments in tactical and mobile equipment, I do not believe are 
covered by this operation. This would be fixed-installation equip- 
ment. 
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Colonel Cieaves. That is right. 

\ir. Miter. That is what | was seeking to find out. 

Colonel Cieaves. They have to become accustomed to the use of 
equipment to determine the use as to how much of that they can 
lop for field use, but there are many more things it can do and is 
hazardous than what we did in the last war. It was hazardous 
at time. 
ir. Forp. What was the request in the original budget for this 

») 


ect! 


DECREASE FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


jlonel Crnaves. The answer to the chairman’s question is the 
» amount. 
r. ForD. $49 607,000. 
olonel CLeAves. That is the overall, sir. I thought you were 
xs about this one little item right here, the support of aviation. 
e overall for project 1510, the January submission was $50,869,000. 
\lr. Forp. What is the basis for the change? 
lonel Cueaves. The current is $49,607,000. It was a decrease 
262,000. 
\lr. Forp. The basis for the revision? 
Colonel CLnaves. We have mostly in the revision foregone a hoped- 
‘pansion in the Army command and administrative network. It 
; something that could be deferred. Also, some circuits have been 
determined in the Pacific that we could do without. That is the bulk 
{ ne cut. 
OBLIGATIONS 


r. Forp. What is your status on obligations? 


Mi 

‘ir. Copp. The obligations through April 30, 1953, $21,042,096. 

Ir. Forp. That is substantially below your budget for fiscal 1953. 
lr. Copp. That is correct, but the 1953 column includes the com- 
itive dollars for the marks in Germany and the yen in the Far 


orp. How can that be reflected to give a true picture here? 
Copp. In 1954 we are not budgeting for any marks. We are 
eting for the dollars to support those areas 
‘orp. I appreciate that, but in discussing obligations in fiscal 
1953 how can we get a true picture of your position? 
Copp. We cannot get a true picture within the budget structure 
iuse for comparative purposes your fiscal years 52, ’53, ’54 
uns are built up with additional comparative transfers from one 
am to another program or from appropriation to another 
ropriation. 
Colonel Rarnpone. You have your current dollar available in 
ject 1510 you are funding now as compared with the obligations 
tual dollars. 
r. Forp. In your best judgment, what do you think your dollar 
ibility will be at the end of the fiscal year on this project? 
Mr. West. On project 1510 alone it is $29,729,000. 
Mr, bb ge How do you expect your position to be at the end of 
fiscal year? 


\f 
i 
i 
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Mr. West. As to obligations, sir? All of it will be obligated. 
The bulk of the unobligated balances, negotiations are going on to 
buy some equipment. The contracts will be let this month. 

Mr. Forp. Which will bring you up to your full dollar availability? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. Of that $60 million, roughly $30,521,000 are 
marks and yens for this year. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of your mobilization Reserve? 

Mr. West. Approximately 60 percent complete, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What do you consider the desirable position? 

Mr. West. One hundred percent, sir. This type of equipment is 
long lead time. 

Mr. Forp. You did not get much in the way of funds in fiscal 1953 
and you are requesting nothing i in fiscal 1954. Does that indicate that 
despite the long lead time you are in a fairly favorable position? 

Colonel CLEAveEs. You see, we had a large figure i in 1952, $62,099.73] 
and with the strings placed on us since, we are coasting along on it 
Percentagewise we are not too bad off compared with other programs 
and other services. 

Mr. Forp. Is your mobilization reserve picture in fiscal ’53 about 
the same as it will be in fiseal ’54? 

Colonel CLEAveEs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me, as I have listened to some of the various 
budget presentations for civil defense and the branches of the service, 
that the Federal Government must have this Nation crossed and 
crisscrossed by communications. Is there any validity to the fact 
that we have altogether too many communications setups in the 
United States when you take into consideration your commercial 
setups? 

Colonel CLeaves. Of course as far as the Army is concerned, the 
communications setup is completely commercial. We own nothing. 
It is rented commercial. We take advantage of the commercial cir- 
cuits and hire them. We construct nothing of our own in Zone of 
the Interior, except radio. We acquire leased-wire communications 
solely as our need develops. We relinquish these rented circuits 
when we do not need them, get more when we do need them. 

Mr. Forp. Civil defense has come in in the last several years and 
requested substantial funds for the construction of various communi- 
cation facilities. As you look at the picture, from a layman’s point 
of view it would just seem that this Nation is well-supplied with 
communication facilities. 

Colonel CLeAves. You are probably correct, sir, it is. 

Mr. Forp. I for one had some question about the advisability of 
giving the civil defense organization almost a complete network of 
their own which they ardently said they needed. But they did get 
the funds; at least they got part of them for their program. 

Colonel Crnaves. | am not familiar with their requirements or 
how they would go about it. Whether they would want full time or 
would be satisfied for part time emerge ney, 1-hour alert, where the 
communications company would preempt ‘circuits for their use in case 
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of emergency need. I do not know how they went about that. I am 
not familiar with their plan at all. 
Discussion off the record.) 


SERVICEWIDE Finance ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 1520, “Servicewide finance activi- 
ties 

General Sawyer. I have a short statement, if you would like me to 
ead it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Would you, General Sawyer. 

General Sawyer. Fiscal year 1954 requirements for servicewide 

ance activities, project 1520, total $30,140,000, a reduction of 
$198,000 from projected fiscal year 1953 usage. The amount requested 
for 1954 provides for pay of civilian employees, travel, and other 
expenses incident to the administration of field activities under my 
jurisdiction. Also, for the first time, the estimate includes items of 
operating expenses for finance offices overseas and printing cost of 
m litary payment certificates, military payment orders, disbursing 
officers checks and special tabulating forms common only to finance 
uctivities. Transfers have been effected from other budget programs 
for comparability. However, pay of civilian employees represents 
approximately 96.5 percent of the total. 

The field activities just referred to include the Finance Center 
United States Army, 24 finance offices, United States Army in the 
Zone of Interior and 4 in oversea areas. Of the amount requested, 
approximately 62 percent is for the Finance Center; 33 percent for 
finance offices, United States Army in the Zone of Interior; 2 percent 
for finance offices, United States Army in oversea areas; and 3 percent 
for miscellaneous operating expenses. 

The missions of the various activities are set forth in the estimates 
before you. Insofar as the finance offices, United States Army, are 
concerned, no change in mission is contemplated and the fiscal year 
1954 workload is expected to be at the current year level. However, 
changes are contemplated at the Finance Center, United States Army. 

During fiscal year 1953, all but two operating divisions of the 
Finance Center were relocated from St. Louis, Mo., to Indianapolis. 
The move, as we pointed out to your committee last year, was due to 
our forced evacuation of ammunition producing facilities at St. Louis. 
This relocation required duplicate staffing in certain areas to prevent 
interruption of the very sensitive function of issuing dependency 
allotment checks, and so forth, and has tended to increase operating 
costs temporarily. As all elements of the Finance Center will be 
completely relocated in the newly constructed building at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind., during the third quarter of fiscal year 1954, a 
substantial reduction in cost of operation would normally be expected. 
However, the requirement of the General Accounting Office that the 
Finance Center, United States Army, further implement the internal- 
audit program contemplated by the Budget and Accounting Proce- 
dures Act of 1950, to include audit of military pay records and related 
accounts previously audited by GAO, has limited this reduction. 

his estimate includes 200 man-years of civilian employees for the 
mplementation of this internal audit program and 100 man-years of 

uplicate staffing to complete the relocation of the Finance Center. 
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I wish to assure this committee that the Finance Corps has insti- 
tuted a comprehensive work-measurement program, a work-simplifi- 
cation program, and other management-improvement programs, 
designed to insure maximum operating effectiveness with minimum 
ope rating costs. 

I and my assistants will be happy to answer any detailed questio 
that the committee may have. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very kindly, General Sawyer. 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


At this point will you give us what the original budget in Janua 
ot mplated for this projec 7 ? 

Colonel Buper. Yes, sir, $31,430,000. 

Mr. Forp. W hat is the soeasbititnn for the change? 

Colonel Bupcr. A reduction of $1,300,000 is due largely to 
decrease of 200 individuals wko were to be used in further im) 
menting the audit program that General Sawyer spoke about. 
balance of the personnel reductions resulted from the January 
freeze on employment in the FOUSA’s. 

Mr. Forp. Practically the entire reduction is based on perso: 
cost? 


Colonel Bunce. Yes, sir. 


MANAGEMENT-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the last paragraph of your prepared state- 


ment that you have instituted comprehensive work-measurement pro- 
grams and work-simplification programs and other management- 
improvement programs. When were those programs undertak« 
General Sawyer? 

General Sawyer. During the past year. I think it was in October 
that we started in on the work- simplification program. I personally 
laid a great deal of emphasis on it and I handed the first class th 
diplomas in order to make sure everybody understood I was back 
of this program. I think it has worked out very successfully because 
for the past 6 months we have performed the same, had the same 
workload, and our personnel has decreased month by month. 

Mr. Forp. I am sure the committee highly endorses your program. 
Would it be possible at all to supply for the record any evidence that 
would be helpful? 

General Sawyer. I would be very glad to furnish for the record a 
brief report on our work management program and what we are 
doing. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful from your point of view as 
well as from our own. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows: ) 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON FINANCE MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMEN1 
Suppirep BY Mas. Gen. B. E. Sawyer, Caer or FINANCE 


The attainment of maximum effectiveness at minimum cost has long been an 
objective of the Finance Corps. The programs for work measurement, manage- 
ment improvement, work simplification, and the like, are current designations for 
the efforts of our entire organization to this end. 
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rk measurement is used continuously as a principal administrative tool 
vy both the increases and the decreases in the various kinds of finance work 
he effectiveness with which the work is done. It is the means for constantly 
ing personnel strength to the workload and for determining budgetary 
rements. 
e examples of recent significant management improvements related to the 
f this office are cited below: 
Arrangements were made for microfilming military pay records in all 
val Army finance offices in the United States so that questions concerning 
ilitary pay can be answered locally after the original records are forwarded 
Finance Center, United States Army. It is estimated that, as a result, 
imately 200,000 letters of inquiry, which might otherwise have been 
ry, were not written throughout the Army, during this fiscal year. This 
is currently being implemented in oversea finance offices. 
Through an agreement permitting the Army to consult original paid 
ers on file with the General Accounting Office, it has been possible to reduce 
riod of time that duplicate vouchers need be kept by Army disbursing 
and to eliminate the forwarding of these vouchers to the Finance Center, 
| States Army. As a result, it is estimated that throughout the Army 
ately 50,000 pounds of shipping annually to the Finance Center have 
liscontinued. In addition, throughout the Army approximately 2,500 file 
s and 25,000 square feet of floor space can eventually be freed for other use. 
\s a result of information disclosed by a recent survey of banking facilities 
tary establishments overseas, an agreement was recently signed by rep- 
tives of the American Express Co. and the United States Treasury De- 
nt making changes in these facilities. These changes will greatly reduce 
ial cost to the Treasury Department for these banking facilities. A 
survey of banking facilities within the United States is currently being 
1 
e Finance Center, United States Army instituted procedures in January 
to consolidate allotment checks going to allottees receiving over 1,000 
per month (banks, insurance companies, ete.). The number of checks 
ionthly to these allottees has been reduced from over 200,000 to less than 


rk simplification is now being emphasized in the Finance Corps as a 
ff the Army’s program to train supervisors in this subject. 223 supervisors 
7.4 percent of the total supervisory personnel have been trained to date. 
: the quarter ending 31 March 1953, 116 proposals for simplification were 
ed of which 98 were adopted. Individually these proposals have not in 
case been of major significance, however, collectively they represent a 
contribution to the improvement of Finance Corps operations. 
Forp. Next year would you have any comparative figures that 
| show results in efficiency, increase in efficiency? 


CONSOLIDATION OF OFFICE 


neral Sawyer. I am sure that we will. I hope by next year that 
ill be completely moved into our new building. The bulk of my 
ple areat the FinanceCenter. At thepresent time they are scattered 
ind in 9 different buildings over an area of roughly between 10 
| 17 miles apart and it is very hard to operate “efficiently under 
e conditions. After we get into the new building and after the 
ople are trained in their jobs, I feel certain we will have enough 
ease in efficiency so that we can show a corresponding decrease in 
mnel, 
Mr. Foro. This last year must have been a rather difficult one as 
is your office is concerned. 
General SAwyer. It was extremely difficult. I want to commend 
neral Emmett J. Bean, who commands the center. He deserves 
redit because he was the man on the spot that had the problem 
of moving in the neighborhood of 6,000 people from one city to another. 
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During that process he lost 4,000 people and had to hire and train 
4,000 new people, at the same time keeping the operations going with- 
out a break. 

Mr. Forp. This was not the kind of operation you could suspend 
while you moved. 

General Sawyer. No. We had to plan it so that we would get 
out about a million and a half checks a month and then move over in 
time enough to get out a million and a half checks in the new place 
the next month. 

Mr. Stxes. Your organization did an extraordinarily good job on 
that, and credit is due each of you. 

General Sawyer. I thought it was a fine job. 

Mr. Forp. I think the committee does unanimously feel that under 
these circumstances you did a remarkably good job. I know very 
little, if any, complaint that was received that was justified when one 
considers the problem you had. That was well done. 

General Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might say every month we have an average of about 10,000 checks 
that are returned by the post office undelivered and simply due to the 
fact that people move without giving us a change of address. Out of 
those 10,000, I think 9,000 write me a letter and want to know where 
their checks are. That is the first intimation I have where the person 
is and we promptly get the check to them. 

Mr. Forp. You mentioned this new building in Indianapolis. Is 
that actually a new structure built particularly for your operation? 

General Sawyer. It is, sir, and it is the first time in the history of 
my Corps that we have ever had a building built especially for us 
It was built as the Finance Center and designed according to best 
methods that we could devise to have a streamlined function and an 
efficient working office to be in. 

Mr. Forp. Is it adequate to meet an expansion of the Army? 

General Sawyer. We estimate that we can expand to take care 
of our needs in time of general mobilization right at the Center. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture as of the latest date you 
have? 

Colonel BupGr. The obligation through April is $24,689,666. 

Mr. Forp. What do you expect the picture to be at the end of th 
fiscal year? 

Colonel Bupar. I think in all probability we will have approx- 
imately $400,000 unobligated. I would like to point out that a larg 
portion of that, Mr. Ford, is in the item of “Adjustment of disbursing 
officers’ accounts,’’ on page 421. The amount listed there of $245,000 
Fiscal year operations will not equal that amount due to the fact 
that many of the accounts that we anticipated would have to bh 
written off, have been adjusted with the General Accounting Office 
reducing our requirement in that particular field. At the present tim 
we have obligated only $50,119. However, it will be slightly large: 
than that by the end of the fiscal vear. 

Mr. Forp. How do vou account for the better record in that regard? 
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Colonel BupGr. You mean in comparing the amount to the 1952 

imn? 

\{r. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Bupcs. The amount in the 1952 column was largely one 

an’s account, an account of Special Disbursing Officer Tipton, in 
the amount of $729,000. He was the special disbursing officer in 
\anila at the time of the Japanese occupation. Even though the 

ividual himself is dead, his account was not cleared until fiscal year 


INSURANCE ALLOTMENTS 


\ir. Minter. I was interested on page 417. I notice there is a 

adual decrease in the cost of documents processed but when you 

t down to insurance allotments, it is dropped to about 10 percent of 

at it was in 1952. What is the reason for that? 

General SawyEerR. That is because of the new law. 

\ir. Miitisr. That is the result of the law that does away with need 

insurance allotments. 

General SawyER. Now when anybody dies, they get $10,000 free 
nsurance. 

\[r. Mituer. This does away with bookkeeping. 

General SawyeR. So much bookkeeping. These are simply the 
balance of people that were insured under the old plan that are keeping 
their insurance up. 

\fr. Mitter. That is why the load has dropped so? 

General Sawyer. Yes. The new people that are coming in, of 
ourse, are not taking out any insurance, they are not allowed to. In 

t, in time that will wash out entirely. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


\fr. Forp. I think we should put im the record at this point the 
charts on pages 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, and 421 of the justifications. 
The information follows:) 


Servicewide finance activities 


Revised Revised 

estimate | estimate 

fiscal year | fiscal year 
1953s 1954 


Actual 
fiscal year 
1952 


ces (01 $29, 465, 000 $29, O85, 000 


rsonnel (number 729 
ersonnel 
r of permanent positions 0, 42 { AR 9. 067 


number of all employees 23 i7 &. 680 


Revised Revised 

estimate estimate 

fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Actual 
fiscal year 
1952 


$18, 689, 996 $18, 983, 798 
6, 349 6, 126 


5, 894 5, 821 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Personnel requirements for class II activities of the Chief of Finance ar 
follows: 

The workload of the Finance Center is directly affected by military tr 
strength and its turnover. Workload estimates shown below are predicated 
the fiscal year 1954 troop strength directive, and represent Army work units 
the quarter ending on each respective date. 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Estin 
ent. 30, Mar. 31, June 30, Dec. 31, June 


1952 1953 1953 1953 l 


Class E allotments 320, 109 346, 162 300, 000 270, 000 
Class Q allotments 278, 923 322, 652 270, 000 200, 450 
Soldier denrosits 6H, 344 345, 100 350, 000 350, 000 
Bond allotments 95, 506 91, 011 10), 000 75, 000 
Insurance allotment 62, 309 42. 946 36, 000 6, 000 


Actual, | Re vised esti | Revised 
fiscal year mate, fiscal mate, f 
1952 year 19 year 19 


Military pay records processed $3, 487, 000 $3, 900, 000 $3, 48 


The fiscal year 1954 estimate includes a duplicate staffing of 200 positions a 
100 man-years required to complete the relocation of the finance center at F 
Harrison scheduled for completion during the third quarter of fiscal year 19 
It also includes 200 positions and man-years for implementation of the inter 
audit program contemplated by the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
1950. The audit includes military pay records and related accounts previou 
performed by the GAO. 


Revised 
estimate, 
fiscal year 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Finance offices, U. S. Army, zone of the interior $7, 100, 737 
iane 9 


years 


Finance offices, United States Army, provide normal receipt and disbursem: 
service for the area in which located, including payment of Army commer 
invoices and contractual obligations, payment of military and civilian perso! 
not serviced by a military post, and payment of all civilian component activit 
within the area serviced. In addition to performing prescribed activities in « 
nection with the disbursement and collection of public funds, seven of these off 
also perform accounting functions and expenditure accounting for all disbursing 
activities of the Army area in which located. Actual and projected workload 
for this activity are as follows: 


| ‘ via ‘ 

| Actual, Actual, | Rev ised Revised | Revi 
Sept. 30 j Mar. 31 estimate, | estimate, estin 

| -* eee June 30, | Dee.31, | June 

1952 1953 ne - | f 

1953 1953 =| = 1954 


a ! 
Military, miscellaneous payments and | 
commercial invoices processed | $1, 989, 437 | $1, 997,000 | $1,920,000 | $1,920,000 | $1, 92 
Accounting documents, processed 1, 242, 701 1, 165,200 | 1,143,000 | 1, 143,000 ] 
| 





Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiseal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


we office, U. 8. Army, Washington, D. C $2, 766, 034 $2, 813. O48 $2. 956, 800 
800 807 R44 
754 788 S28 


i 


Revised | Revised Revised 

estimate, estimate, estimate, 

June 30, | Dee. 31, June 30, 
1953 | 1953 1954 


Actnal, Actual, 
Sept. 30, Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 


i und transportation requests_| $1, 170,712 97, 347 $1, 200, 000 $1, 200, 000 $1, 200, 000 
il invoices, military and mis- 
payments 103 3 , 06 101, 000 101, 000 101, 000 
ents 229. 153 70 201, 000 201. 000 201. 000 


locuments processed 167, 200, 000 | 200, 000 200, 000 


Revised esti-| Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


soaieiies taliik deteniataenteans $341, 125 $397, 000 $401, 000 
t s 107 108 106 
years 92 103 104 
ince offices, U. 8. Army, are located in Cairo, Rio de 
Rome, and Paris. In addition to servicing the 
which located, these offices act as parent offices 
worldwide disbursing network of the military 
hé system 
g expenses S88, 491 578, $79, 000 
rating expenses of finance offices, U. 8. Army over 
including rentals, communication services, office 
es, postage, transportation, etc 
orary duty travel 
ovides for temporary duty travel incident to the ad- 
ration of field activities, Office, Chief of Finance, 
h zone of interior and overseas 
ind assessments r 72, 000 
vides the Government portion of FICA contribu- 
for field employees of the Office, Chief of Finance 
yvered by civil-service retirement benefits. 
tment of disbursing officers’ accounts 78, 000 
ides for the relief of disbursing officers under the acts 
Dee. 13, 1944 (31 U. 8S. C. 95a), and Dec. 23, 1944 (50 
©. 1705-1707), for certain losses incurred in their offi- 
sccounts. Fiscal year 1954 requirement is projected 
he basis of average losses over an extended period. 
ting and binding 331, 690, 000 
Provides for procurement of certain types of printing 
iliar to servicewide finance operations, such as special 
e tabulating material disbursing officers’ checks, and 
tary payment certificates. 


Mr. Forp. Unless there are other questions, that is all, General 
oawyer. 

General Sawyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, sir. 


Army Aupitr AcTIVITIES 
Mr. Forp. The next activity is No. 1530, “Army audit activities.” 

Will you introduce the witnesses, please? 

Mr. Copp. We have with us Brigadier General Cannon from the 
Army Audit Agency, who has a prepared statement he would like to 
put in the record. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, General? 
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General Cannon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the estimated re- 
quirements for fiscal year 1954 under Armywide audit activities, 
project 1530, is $9,076,000. This amount is for the pay of civilian 
employees and the travel of both military and civilian employees 
Of the amount requested, $7,467,650 is for the Army Audit Agency 
and $1,608,350 is for the audit agencies of the oversea commands 

The Army Audit Agency consists of a headquarters and 6 regional 
offices, 1 regional office in each Army area. These regional offices 
control 22 branch offices and approximately 150 audit residencies 
located in areas of heavy workload. The Army Audit Agency pel 
forms all Army auditing in the continental United States, and audits 
of stateside contracts being performed in some oversea areas. 

Each oversea command also has an audit staff which is under the 
technical supervision of the Army Audit Agency. 

The amount requested for fiscal vear 1954 is $110,000 less than fiseal 
vear 1953. It is estimated that even though audit workload has in- 
creased, savings can be made in certain areas due to the application 
of improved audit policies and techniques, and the benefits derived 
from training programs. 

Army audit activities are divided into two general areas, contract 
auditing and internal auditing. Of the amount requested, 35 percent 
is for internai auditing and 65 percent for contract auditing. 

Internal auditing at present consists of the audit of military property 
and sales accounts at posts, camps, and stations; management and 
working capital funds at various installations; and the financial aspects 
of Army procurement. 

During fiscal year 1954 it is planned to enter into three additional 
areas of internal auditing Appropriation and Fund Accounting, 
Receipts and Disbursements of Cash, and Cost Accounting. 

Contract auditing consists of the examination of contractors’ cost 
presentations under fixed-price and cost-reimbursement type contracts, 
and the audit of related industrial property accounts. It is anticipated 
that fiscal year 1954 procurement will not greatly exceed that of fiscal 
vear 1953. Nevertheless ‘audit workload will increase due to thé 
carryover of 1953 procurement contracts. Even in the event of 
demobilization during fiscal year 1954, no major reduction in contract 
auditing is foreseen, since the Army is required to audit the majo! 
portion of settlements of contracts terminated for the convenience of 
the Government. 

Not all of the protection afforded by Army auditing can be measured 
in dollars, since auditing is in itself a deterrent to malpractice just as 
the presence of a highway patrolman is a deterrent to speeding. 
However, in the field of contract auditing, in areas where savings can 
be measured in dollars, Army auditors recommended for disallowance, 
nonacceptance, or further consideration $193.804,.000 of costs claim d 
by contractors during the period April 1, 1952 through March 31, 
1953. Costs of contract auditing operations during the same period 
were only $6,747,000. 

REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us for the record the original budget 

figure? 
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General CANNON. Yes, sir. Our original budget figure was 
$9,676,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the difference? 

General Cannon. We were reduced in personnel authorization 
from 1,772 civilians to an authorized strength of 1,561 civilians. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligational picture? 

Mr. Tarpert. Through April 30, 1953 we have obligated $7,268,000. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any funds left over at the end 
of the fiscal year? 

Mr. TArBErT. Very little. 

General CANNON. We will have a very small amount. We have 
been taking constant readings on our obligations. We are running 
very close. 


COSTS DISALLOWED 


Mr. Forp. In your prepared statement, General, you indicated that 
your department had disallowed $193 million. 
~ General CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the final determination or is that the recom- 
mendation? 

General Cannon. That is not the final determination, sir. We 
have three categories, costs that we disallow, that is, in the cost type 
of contract we are the final say on costs. In price redetermination or 
report-type audits, we recommend costs for nonacceptance, but we are 
not final—the negotiation of contracts is final. The third category, 
costs for further consideration, are costs which the contractor has 
presented but which are not properly supported. It does not mean 
that they cannot be properly supported but they are not properly 
supported at the present time. 

\lr. Forp. Offhand, could you give us a percentage figure which 
would be more or less final with a figure like that? 

General Cannon. Yes, sir. During the period that I reported on 
the $193 million, we disallowed in the cost-type contracts $7,335,000. 
$125,723,000 was recommended for nonacceptance, and $60,746,000 
was recommended for further consideration. 

Krom experience we know that out of that $125,700,000 for non- 
acceptance, a certain amount of that will be reinstated and allowed 
by the negotiators and in the $60,700,000 for further consideration a 
certain amount of that will not be allowed. 

Krom experience, the amount that we recommend for nonaccept- 
ance is about the amount that the Government reclaims. They lose 
some of that, but they get some back which is recommended for 
further consideration. So | think of this amount I have reported, 
about $132 million will not be paid by the Government. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp,. I think we should insert the charts on pages 424 and 


125 
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(The information follows:) 


Army audit activities 
PART. I1.—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Estimate, Estin 


fiscal year fiscal y 
1953 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


$6, 742, 703 $7, 886, 600 $8, 019. 40 


1,090 
rine 
if permanent positions 
equivalent of other positions 
n of all employees 1, 530 


1, 561 


um b 


Report- 
type 
contract 

1udits 


Industrial 
property 


1udits 


Internal 
audits 


data «nd stificatio 


nnel requirements 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. Originally you had contemplated an increase in personne! 
strength for fiscal 1954 and in actuality this budget contemplates 
about the same strength. 

General Cannon. No, sir; this budget contemplates the strengt! 
that is authorized as of the May 31 ceiling. It was not the strength 
of the original fiscal year 1954 budget. 

Mr. Forp. What I meant was that your personnel strength for fiscal 
1953 is about what you expect to have in fiscal 1954. 

General CaANNon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minuer. Under rhe present budget? 

General CANNON. Yes, sir. 


CHANGE TO INSTALLATION-TYPE AUDIT 


Mr. Forp. That is what I intended to say. Does a switch to an 
installation basis from an account basis mean a decrease in audits fo 
dollar discrepancies in favor of reviews of administrative management? 

General Cannon. It means a great increase in efficiency. It means 
that we will give broader audit coverage with much less effort-—fewe! 
man-hours. In an installation-type audit there is not necessarily a 
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easure for dollar savings. In fact, in most internal auditing a dollar 
asure is not applicable. From work we did this spring in one of our 
zional offices during a period of 2 months we expended approximately 
000 man-hours giving equal or better coverage than what was given 

st year, which required approximately 20,000 man-hours. Ihe 

idit was done with a savings of about 50 percent in the man-hours 
juired, 

\(r. Forp. In other words, with the same number of personnel you 

ll get far better results? 

General Cannon. Much wider coverage; yes, sir. 

\ir. Forp. Thank you very kindly, General. 


Reau Estate Acrivities AND ENGINEER PLANNING 


\[r. Forp. We will proceed now with project 1540, “Real-estate 
tivities and engineer planning.” 
\ir. Copp. I would like to present R. B. Foster, Chief of the 
ram and Planning Division, Office of the Chief of Engineers. He 
s a statement he would like to insert in the record. 
\lr. Foster. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
This project 1540 is in two parts, real-estate activities and engineer 
inning. 
lhe funds requested under this project will be utilized to pay 
rsonnel engaged in acquisition by lease of real property required by 
e Departments of Army and Air Force; management and disposal of 
| property under control of the Departments of Army and AirForce; 
inning for future and completion of prior year fec-purchase ac- 
isitions for the Departments of Army and Air Force and establishing 
| maintaining records, reports and maps of all real property under 
trol of the Departments of Army and Air Force. Also these funds 
| be utilized to pay deficiency judgements on Department of the 
\rmy condemnation cases instituted during prior fiscal year; for ap- 
raisal contacts; advertising contracts; and travel and per diem 
penses. 


ENGINEER PLANNING 


These funds are requested for investigations and development of 
rineering criteria, engineering studies and surveys, and mobilization 
nning of installations. 

There is an item for records retirement carried under this project 
hich is not as directly related to the military construction function 
s the others in this subproject are, therefore they are divided.) 

During fiscal year 1952 funds in the amount of $3,032,162 were 
sed for this purpose. The estimate for fiscal year 1953 is $3,059,000. 
(he request for $2,927,000 is for continuation of these functions in 
cal year 1954. The work is of a recurrent nature and progresses 
ch year at a more or less uniform rate. 

Record retirement: An increase in records accumulation has resulted 
om the increase in volume of military construction, procurement and 
al-estate activities. Funds requested in the fiscal year 1954 will 
‘rmit an acceleration of the record retirement program over fiscal 

- 1953 and prevent the creation of an unusually large backlog of 
salets records. This will permit the release of valuable filing equip- 
nent and urgently needed office space for current work. 
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I will attempt to answer your questions or furnish any additional 
details you may desire. 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much for your presentation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


[ believe we should insert in the record at this point the charts on 
page 427. 


re , 
Che matter referred to follows: 
Real-estate activities and engineer planning 


. Revised esti- | Revised « 
tual fiscal . eae 
- SS ne mate fiscal mate fis 
t I ‘ - . 

oo year 1953 954 


$17, 196, 392 $20, 137, 000 


PARTI, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for the performance of real estate activities (except renta 
payments and cost of initial alterations and restorations) and engineer planning 


Detailed justification by activity is provided on the following pages 
PART Il, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Revised esti- | Revised est 


mate fiscal mate fisca 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual fiseal 
year 1952 


SUMMARY BY SUBPROJECT 


$13, 924, 641 $16, 878, 000 
7 Al , 259. 000 


17, 196, 392 20, 137, 000 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this project? 
Mr. Foster. The same amount, $8,550,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture as of the latest date? 

Mr. Foster. $5,075,000, sir. That includes certain overseas figures 
for March 31. Iam not certain that is 

Mr. Copp. I would like to correct that figure, $6,832,000 at the 
end of the 30th of April. 

Mr. Forp. What is your dollar figure for the year? 

Mr. Copp. Availability? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Copp. It runs approximately eight five, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. The remainder between that and 20 million plus is 
what, yen and deutschemark? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foster. The dollar funding program for this year is $9,362,000. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unobligated balance at the 
end of fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Fosrrr. I think it is highly unlikely, Mr. Chairman. Although, 
as I said earlier, some of these engineering study activities are re- 
curring, they are not necessarily uniform timewise, in that a lot of 
it is investigational contract work and therefore the obligation in- 
curred is not on a straight line basis. Our obligations for prior years 
and our plans for the remaining months would indicate virtually no 
unobligated balance. 


LAND LEASED BY THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. Do you any idea how many acres of land the Army has 
under lease? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, we have that figure here. This is Mr. Saari of 
the Real Estate Division, gentiemen. 

Mr. Saart. I do not have that figure with me. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to supply the figure for the record and 
also a breakdown, if yOu have it, without too much background work, 
State by State? 

Mr. Saari. Yes, we can do that, sir. 

The following information was supplied for the record: 

Breakdown by States 


Alabama ; 4,517! Missouri 
Arizona ‘ 376 | Montana 
Arkansas 887 | Nebraska 
alifornia 47, 173| New Hampshire 
olorado e 9, 334 | New Jersey 
nnecticut 68 | New Mexico 
Deleware 446| New York_ 
Florida . 6| North Carolina 
221 | North Dakota 
16 | Ohio 
I 350 | Oklahoma 
Indians 52 | Oregon 
lowa _ 110} Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 75| South Carolina 
Louisiana , 965 | Tennessee 
Maine 10 | Texas 
Marvland 563 | Utah 
Virginia 654 | Vermont 
Washington . 880 
West Virginia 350} Total acres of land held 
Wisconsin 3, 903 under lease as of April 15, 
Massachusetts _ - , 648 by Department of the 
Michigan } 7 , 423 | Army Saket bail 554, 444 
Mississippi , 960 





Mr. Sikes. Do you plan to acquire any additional property during 
this year? 

Mr. Foster. During the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


31451—53—pt. 1——68 
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Mr. Foster. Yes, some is anticipated. Actually, action on that is 
going to be dependent on action by Congress on additional authorizing 
legislation. As you know, fee acquisition is accomplished with 
military construction funds. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any such funds in this budget? 

Mr. Foster. No, sir; there is nothing in this budget for fee 
acquisition. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the very substantial reduction 
in 1954 over 1953? 

Mr. Fosrer. In 1952 and 1953 there was a requirement to liquidate 
certain overseas claims for damages to property which will not b: 
required in 1954. The 1953 amount, I believe, was in the order of 
$11 million. It acounts for virtually all the difference between the 
1953 and 1954 figures. 


ELIMINATION OF OBSOLETE RECORDS 


Mr. Forp. With the budget of 1954 for dollars about what it has 
been for 1953, you are still going to get caught up on all this back work 
obsolete records? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir; that only takes a small part of this dollar 
wise. $245,000 is the estimate for 1954 out of $8% million. 

It is interesting to note we were doing rather well in that program 
of catching up with World War II records when Korea hit us. An 
additional flood of records is now swamping us. I am told that it 
was estimated by the Hoover Commission that the maintneance of 
one 4-drawer filing cabinet cost $29 a year. If that figure is correct 
the expenditure of this $245,000 will actually save over $300,000 at 
that $29 a cabinet rate. 

Mr. Miuuer. These records are turned over to the Archives’ 

Mr. Foster. A very smal! part of them, sir. A good number of 
them are destroyed, but they have to be examined and physicall) 
removed and destroyed. Others are retired to Army depots and som: 
small amount are handed te the Archives. 

Mr. Mituer. A great many of them are destroyed? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. It is illustrative that only 3 weeks ago | 
had 2 of their experts through my office. We were able to class th: 
equivalent of two cabinets like that one in the corner surplus for them. 
It is a remunerative function, I tell you. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in the engineering planning portion, subproject 
1542, you have a good many engineering studies 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, before you leave that subject, I think 
it might be well to ask what type of records it usually is considered 
safe to destroy, what type of records that there will not be any furthe! 
need for. 

Mr. Fosrmr. I can only guess at that but I should think it would 
be record copies of non-record-type correspondence over a certain 
age, possibly 3 years old. 

Mr. Mituer. If you negotiate a contract, for instance, there may 
be dozens of letter or documents. But once the contract is made 
firm, the preliminaries are more or less surplusage if you maintain 
the official documents? 

Mr. Foster. That is it, sir. 


) 
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Mr. Miuuer. In each one of these files, as I understand it, they 
vo through and pick out only the part that might be needed for future 
reference or of historic importance. 

Mr. Foster. Precisely. I have had one of my people for a month 
na certain reporting matter. The correspondence he has with our 

ld elements is obviously of a local, temporary nature. ‘You have 
lone thus and so. Will you please now do thus and so?”’ They do it 
and that is the end of it. 

Now, copies of those things are kept, but only for a brief time. I 
have my secretary, for example, purge the file in my office every 
6 months except for those things she feels should be retained longer. 
[his record retirement program is a Corps of Engineers-wide extension 
of that same idea. It is a housekeeping proposition. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Department of the Air Force reimburse you 
for the activities you carry on for them? 

Mr. Foster. In that activity? No, sir. 

Mr. Mrtuter. They have no comparable setup at all in the Air 
Forces. 

\Ir. Foster. I am not aware of it if they have. Iam not informed. 

\(r. Forp. Your office does, for real-estate activities, do certain 
vork for the Air Force? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, we do work for the Air Force in a number of 
places, in procurement, in real estate. A good part of it, though, is 
the nature of common servicing where we have to bear the adminis- 
trative cost of the service. That is why here in project 1541 we will 
pay the cost of administration of Air Force acquisitions, the prepara- 
tion of playning reports, for example. 

Mr. Forp. There is no reimbursement to the Department of the 
(rmy? 


Mr. Foster. No, sir. 


POSSIBLE OVERLAPPING OF ENGINEER PLANNING PROGRAMS WITH OTHER 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Foro. Under subproject 1542 there are a number of programs 
for research and investigation. Are the results of those studies avail- 
ible and used by other branches of the military? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, indeed. They are published in a number of 
ways, depending on finality; manuals, guide specifications, brochures, 
eports. They are available to the Bureau of Yards and Docks, to 
the Air Force, to the National Bureau of Standards, to the AEC. 
Much of the work that we do, in fact virtually all of it listed here, is 
not in any way a duplication of any other line of investigation. It 
has been asked of us why is this not carried under the research and 
development project. The Research and Development Board have 
agreed that this is not research, either theoretical or applied. It is 
empirical engineering investigation in improved techniques. In addi- 
tion we file with the Research and Development Board their pre- 
cribed form so that they are advised as to what is being done and 
therefore they can eliminate any duplication. 

Mr. Forp. On page 436-A there are listed investigation of pro- 
tective small-scale structures, effects of atomic explosion on the 
structure, and so forth—doesn’t the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
stration do the same thing? 
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Mr. Fosrer. No, sir; the areas of interest are divergent in th 
size and type of structure. We are concerned with military and 
industrial type facilities. They are more concerned with personnel 
structures plus the fact that they only lately entered the field and 
we have done a lot of work for them. A lot of base data that Civil 
Defense has issued and is using has come from us. 

Mr. Forp. Isn’t there danger that there will now be duplication? 

Mr. Fosrer. | don’t think so, not so long as we are filing the data 
with the Research and Development Board. 

Mr. Forp. Who determines the various spheres that your office 
and the Civilian Defense people will undertake? 

Mr. Foster. I know that within the Defense Department the 
Research and Development Board. We, in turn, look to the Genera! 
Staff, the Research and Development agency of the General Staff, fo: 
approval of the things we do. I cannot say that there is a machinery 
to insure no duplication between Civil Defense and ourselves othe: 
than the mutual cooperation of the two agencies. 

Mr. Forp. Does your office sit down with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and make a clear line of demarcation where you will go 
and where they will go? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, indeed. We had representatives, for example, 
when they had that test out at Yucca Flats, the test on two dwellings 
One of our people was there at their invitation as an observer. They 
previously asked us to evaluate existing structures and develop a quick, 
expedient means of rating them for raid-shelter purposes , for personne!|- 
shelter purposes. We did that for Civil Defense by contract with 
Lehigh, as I remember it. 

Mr. Forp. The investigation of air conditioning and moisture con- 
trol studies, wouldn’t that be done by the commercial people interested 
in air conditioning development? 

Mr. Fosrer. No, sir, because the requirement for purity of the 
air and the circumstances under which the conditioning is done are 
different from anything normally found in commercial practice. There 
is, however, a joint interest between ourselves and the Bureau of 
Mines, with the result that a good part of the work that we are having 
done in this field is being done by the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any duplication between your work and research 
work done by the people over in the housing agency? 

Mr. Foster. No; I do not think there is, Mr. Chairman. 

You may be interested to know that there has been in existence for 
6 or 8 months, and perhaps longer, a quasi-official organization known 
as the Federal Construction Council. The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget has been a sort of the catalyst to pull together the 
agencies interested in construction for mutual interchange of infor- 
mation. It is not in any way a policing body. It has no authority. 
Obviously, it is simply cooperative, but we have found it quite helpful 
in the interchange of already published media such as our guide 
specifications, our engineering manual for military construction. It 
is interested to date only in structures, therefore the membership is 
the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Public Buildings and Veterans’ Administration. We 
have a representative and they meet once a month for the interchange 
of information. They are trying to get a small staff together to 
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monitor the passage of the stuff back and forth. Whether they will 
succeed in doing that, I do not know. 

Mr. Forp. It sounds like a very desirable overall board as long as 
they do not require any additional funds for the existence of the board. 

Mr. Foster. I hope they will not. If they do, it will probably be 
money pretty well spent. 

Mr. Forp. Offhand, it would appear there might very easily be 
some duplication in some of the projects under investigation. 

Mr. Foster. It is not impossible but not as likely as you might 

ippose because you must remember that when we or any other 

cency embark on any new field whatsoever, the obvious and first 
thing to do is to uncover everything available on the subject, not only 
in Government but in industry to the extent you can get it. Most of 
us are lazy and none of us is as smart as we should be. The first 
thing you do is to see what the other fellow has and use it if you can. 

\ir. Forp. Are these investigations available to private enterprise 
and commercial buildings if they want them? 

Mr. Foster. On a very limited scale. So much of the results, 
particularly in protective construction, are of a classified nature or 
they have not reached the point of finalization where we can attach 
our name to them, so that the amount which is given the industry is 
slight. It is mtended that that information which is final and firm 
and can be disclosed without classification violation will be given to 
industry through professional societies and professional journals. 
That has already been done to some degree. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fosrer. Thank you, sir. 


OTHER ARMY-WIDE SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Copp. We are prepared to present this activity by subproject. 
The first one is project 1551, ““Adjutant General depots,”’ and we have 
Colonel Lambert from the Adjutant General’s Office, who has a pre- 
pared statement he would like to make. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, Colonel Lambert? 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Colonel Lampert. This budget estimate of $8,060,500 and 2,299 
man-years for fiscal year 1954 provides for pay of civilian personnel 
located at 5 Adjutant General’s Office installations, including 2 records 
activities located in St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 3 publication 
depots located in Alexandria, Va., Westfield, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo., 
and 2 courier transfer stations located in Long Island, N. Y., and San 
Francisco, Calif. The field installations will perform continuing oper- 
ations required i in the daily operations of the Department of the Army 
and Army areas. This includes the maintenance and servicing of 
records of demobilized military personnel and certain records pertain- 
ing to organizations and installations of the Department of the Army; 
storage and distribution of Department of the Army blank forms and 
publications; and operation of the courier service. 

As of March 31, 1953, the 2 records activities had in their custody 
167,471 linear feet of record material pertaining to demobilized military 
personnel and 764,074 linear feet or record material pertaining to non- 
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current instalation, organization, and contract records. Servicing 
operations whereby authorized information from these records is 
furnished upon requests to Department of Defense agencies, othe: 
governmental agencies, former members of the services, and th 
general public, will continue to be active. With the large turnove: 
of military personnel contemplated during fiscal year 1953 and fiscal! 
year 1954, many requests for information from Veterans’ Adminis 
tration and former military personnel will continue to be received 
because of the importance of such records in the adjudication of claim 
for benefits—Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952—by) 
reason of military service. 

Continuing demands for Department of the Army publications and 
blank forms to provide for training, technical, and supply objective: 
for the Army has and will cause workload for the publications depot 
to rernain high. 

Transmission of classified material to points within and outside th 
continental United States will continue to be active because of genera 
increased activity within the Army Establishment. 

The problem of maintaining a proper balance between a high 
uncontrollable workload and the available personnel for these activi- 
ties is difficult. However, through a work-measurement system, a 
continued analysis of workload and production data is made for the 
purpose of improving production methods and employees efficiency. 
The personnel requested for these field installations are deemed to be 
the minimum required to accomplish the workload. 


INCREASE FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget estimate in the January 
budget for this subproject? 

Colonel Lampert. $7,505,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 

Colonel Lampert. Under the Missing Persons Act the Adjutant 
General formerly maintained a personnel records activity in the 
Philippine Islands. Records of Filipinos who purportedly served with 
the Armed Forces during World War II. During the early part of 
this calendar year or the latter part of the last calendar year, that 
activity which had previously been budgeted for and supported by 
the Far East Command and required some 328 employees was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis. We will require 118 additional people to operate 
that. 

We are now operating an Adjutant General publication and supply 
activity in San Antonio. That section is being consolidated in St. 
Louis which will absorb a part of the additional money but will later 
reflect a considerable economy. 

The Adjutant General Publication Depot in St. Louis, which has 
been occupying other Government space, is being transferred to a 
building in Overland, Mo. This will take up some small amount of 
money and some temporary employees. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What are your obligations on this subproject as of 
April 30? Do you have the figure? 
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Colonel LAmBErt. No, sir; I do not have that figure oy swe ypnen'd 
available. It was necessary during the latter part of this fiscal yea 
to increase our funding program to absorb the Philippine rec Site 
ictivities. 

Mr. Forp. Is there anyone that can give us that figure as of April 
()? 

General Honnen. If not, we will furnish it. 

Mr. Copp. The obligations through April 30, 1953, $7,037,395. 

Mr. Forp. That covers both the Adjutant General and Signal 
Corps. 

Mr. Copp. That is correct. I can break that out, if you desire. 

Mr. Forp. Give it for the record. 

Mr. Copp. For the Signal Corps activity included herein it is 
$222 068. 

Mr. Forp. The remainder is assignable to the Adjutant General. 

Mr. Copp. The remainder is assignable. 

Do you want that figure? 

General Honnen. You can furnish it for the transcript. 

Mr. Copp. $6,815,327. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Do you want to give us the original budget figure for 1551? 

Mr. Copp. $495,000. 

Mr. Forp. It is the same as it is for the budget we are now con- 
sidering? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is Colonel Cleaves going to have any comment at this 
point? 

Colonel CLeaves. On project 1551? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


FUNCTIONS OF SIGNAL CORPS 


Colonel CLeaves. No comment at all, sir. The Signal Corps part 
of this is simply the furnishing of rent, utility services, supplies and 
material, and equipment. We buy these things and accomplish 
these services on request from The Adjutant General. We are simply 
designated to procure these services, these supplies and materials in 
accordance with their workload. 

Mr. Forp. You buy or do you rent this equipment? 

Colonel CLeaves. We rent the equipment and we buy materials. 
Some equipment is purchased, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you re nt, for example, high-speed microfilming 
cameras and readings for authorized microfilm projects? Is it 
better to rent than buy? 

Colonel Cieaves. The rental of high-speed microfilming equip- 
ment, that is, as I understand it, similar to the electrical accounting 
machines we want to use, are owned by a commercial company and 
rental service only is available. 

Mr. Miiuer. Not for sale, in other words? 

Colonel Cieaves. Not for sale, IBM or some other machinery of 
that kind. 
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CENTRAL Stitt PHoroGraruic Lisrary aNnp LABORATORY 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 1552, “Central Still Photographi: 
Library and Laboratory, Signal Corps.” 

Colonel Cieaves. I have po statement on this except for what i 
shown on page 451 of the justifications. This project provides for thy 
production and distribution of color and black and white still photo 
graphs and the operation of a still picture library. The prints pro 
duced are used for technical, intelligence, legal, and historical purpos: 
by the Department of the Army and Department of Defense. Ir 
addition, passport and identification prints for civilians in the Depart 
ment of Defense within the Military District of Washington ar 
processed 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request? 

Colonel Cieaves. There has been no change, it is the sam: 
$450,000, a decrease of $35,000 from fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Your obligation picture? 

Mr. Copp. $418,076 through April 30, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Any questions? 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


We should insert the table on pages 451 and 452. 
The matter referred to follows: 


photographic library and laboratory (Signal Corps) 


Revised Revised 
estimate, estimate 
fiscal year fiscal year 

1953 1954 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


$485, 000 $450, 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


$430, 000 $412, OO 


112 


102 


10 10 


112.0 110.0 


are required during fiscal year 1954 for furnishing the Department of 
y and Department of Defense laboratory and library services amounti 


workload shown below 


Revised esti- | Revised esti 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


39, 600 35, 00K 
576, 000 490, 000 


, 998, 696 2, 400, 000 1, 900, 00 
26, 844 33, 600 32, 00 





Oruer Frevp Activities, S1iGNAL Corps 


Mr. Forp. We will now consider subproject 1558, ‘Other field 
activities, Signal Corps.” 

What was the original budget figure for this? 

Colonel CLEeaves. The same, sir, $400,000. 

Mr. Forp. Your obligational picture? 

Mr. Copp. We can give it to you for project, 1558 total, $360,832 
through April 30, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to proceed? 

Colonel CLeaves. This project provides for expenses and co- 
ordination of Signal Corps intelligence matters with agencies of the 
Department of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and other Government 
departments and civilian agencies. Arranges for the collection and 
compilation of information concerning the design, performance, 
manufacture, storage, military requirements, and maintenance of 
electronic equipment, both civil and military. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the charts 
on pages 468 and 469. 
The charts are as follows:) 


Other field activities (Signal Corps) 
| 
Actual, Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
fiscal year mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
1952 year 1953 year 1954 


tal for subproject : : ; $416, 658 $432, 800 $400, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


| 
sonal services (01) __- press $412, 309 $400, 000 | $372, 000 
litary personnel (number) 
lian personnel 
Number of permanent positions___. 
Graded an 
Average number of all employees 


Workload consists primarily of the preparation of strategic, scientific and 
tactical studies. The demands placed on the Signal Corps Intelligence Agency by 
(;-2, The Presidential Intelligence Advisory Council, CIA Psychological Warfare, 
Department of State, other government agencies and the Signal Corps itself have 
loubled during the past year. Furthermore, these agencies have requested that 
all studies scheduled for fiscal year 1952 be completed during the early stages of 


fiscal year 1953 in addition to those which have been scheduled for fiscal year 
1953 


Number Man years 


ocu.nents received to be processed, evaluated, disseminated and filed 
Studies prepared and edited (statistical, tactical and scientific) 
Management division 

Administration 


Military and civilians 
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Mr. Foro. Now, do you have some comment off the record? 
Colonel CLeAvss. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 1553, ‘Extraordinary military 
expenses.”’ 

This is a classified justification. I think, however, we should hav: 
the original budget estimated at this point. 

Mr. Copp. The original budget estimate is $4,253,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

Mr. Copp. The obligation picture through April 30, 1953, $2,597,828. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to obligate all of your funds by June 30? 

General Puiturpes. | do not know if we could obligate all. Our 
figure is purely an estimate on what we might need, based on planned 
operations and past experience. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General PHILLIPs. My purpose today is to highlight intelligenc: 
objectives for fiscal year 1954 and touch on the dollar requirement 
necessary to carry out the program. 

Dollar needs for intelligence and related operations for the coming 
fiscal vear total approximately $63.4 million under subprojects 1553 
1555, 1558, 1722 and 1724. 

During 1953 some $73.5 million were required and fiscal year 1952 
the cost was approximately $66 million. 

Although it is anticipated that operating expenses will be reduced 
in 1954, intelligence coverage will continue at a slightly increased 
tempo. The details of fund requirement will be provided by later 
witnesses. 

Now I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Pxittrps. Now, in regard to special projects, we have 
witnesses who can explain each one. I will be happy to answer any 
questions on the record or off the record as appropriate. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PMG ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. What is the original budget estimate for this subproject? 
Mr. Copp. There has been no change. It still remains $230,000. 
Mr. Forp. What is your obligation? 

Mr. Copp. The obligation through April 30, $109,317. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to use up all your obligational authority 
by the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Copp. Due to the nature of the contingency fund again we 
are not in a position to say at the present trend whether there will be 
an unobligated balance. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel, do you want to proceed with any comment? 

Colonel Lancer. We have a statement here, sir. The request 
for project 1554 funds for fiscal year 1954 is for $230,000 as compared 
with $193,000, the estimated requirement for fiscal year 1953. This 
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crease is attributed to the fact that during the fiscal year 1953 the 
snysical security of class 2 installations and activities was transferred 
» the technical services. 

In addition, funds are required for the staffing of the services to 
ithorize strength in fiscal year 1954 and procurement of special 
juipment necessary to conduct investigations. 

[ do not know, sir, if you are familiar with that transferring of the 

snvsical security of class 2 installations. 

Mr. Forp. No, I am not. 

Colonel LANcER. Well, the chiefs of the various technical services, 

Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal Corps, and so forth, now each have a 
ovost marshal in their office and they are charged with security, 
instance, a signal depot, formerly the Army commander would 
ive been responsible for it, now the chief signal officer will be re- 
ponsible for this security. Therefore, an additional amount is 
quested, but the fund would have been spent in a different way 
inder the old system. The Provost Marshal General is responsible 
} the Secretary of the Army for the administration of these funds. 
(he commanding general of the ZI armies and overseas commanders 
nd chiefs of technical services are responsible for the operation and 

pervision and direct administration for the expenditure of funds used 
1 criminal investigation. 

The primary mission of criminal investigators is the investigation 
ind prevention of crime in the Army, including homicides, sex crimes, 
rson, narcotics violations, and so forth. 

{mong the more noteworthy accomplishments of the program is the 

covery of stolen property by criminal investigators. During fiscal 

year 1952 we recovered Government property totaling $2,938,679. 

Since it is necessary for criminal investigators to conceal their 

identity and rank, they are authorized an initial clothing allowance 
ip to $300. To maintain their civilian clothing, we provide for re- 
placements. They are authorized in addition $7.20 per month. 

Other expenditures from these funds include travel expenditures, 
ubsistence away from home station, billeting expenses away from 

camps, cost of postage, telephone cost, and purchase of information, 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comment on or off the record? 
Colonel Lancer. No, sir. I shall be glad to answer any questions 

you have, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I do not have any comment. 

Thank you very kindly. 
Colonel Lancer. Thank you, sir. 


CLASSIFIED ACTIVITY 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 1555 entitled “Classified activity.” 

Mr. Copp. For project 1555 Colonel Irvin is prepared to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Forp. I believe we should put in the record at this point the 
chart data on page 455. 
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(The information follows:) 


Classified activity 


j 
Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 

year 1953 | year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Total for subproject = 2 : ‘ $16, 795,451 | $10,000,000 | $5, 486, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services (01 $2, 049, 078 $2, 096, 000 $2, 448, 104 

Military personne! (number) ( 1) { 

Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions Soneal ; 1, 049 893 R04 
Average number of all employees. ............- 854 854 875 


1 Classified information 


Mr. Forp. Did you have a statement for the record? 

Colonel Irvin. Just a brief statement which is pretty well generally 
covered in the justification that is given on 456. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to insert the statement and make any 
summary comment? 

Colonel Irvin. Let me make a brief summary comment, if that is 
agreeable with the chairman. 

During the past 2 fiscal years, 1952 and 1953, the major portion 
of our budgetary requirements has been directed toward the pro- 
curement of our major devices. 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this go off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Place in the record whatever you deem advisable. 

General Honnen. From your written justification, which is un- 
classified. 

Colonel Irvin. All right. I think there is probably no need for 
this to be repeated in the record. If it is agreeable with the chairman, 
we will let it stand on the general statement that General Phillips 
has made covering the entire project. 

Mr. Forp. That is satisfactory. 

Now, do you have any off-the-record comments you want to make? 

Colonel Irvin. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp.Will you give us the original January budget request for 
this subproject? 

Mr. Copp. $5,486,000. It remains the same. 

Mr. Forp. What is the picture on your obligations? 

Mr. Copp. Obligations through April 30, 1953, $8,855,377. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate any unobligated balance on June 30? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; I do not. 

Colonel Irvin. I do not think so. We have reviewed it and pared 
it very closely in the light of conditions as they are now. Of course, 
our major procurement we feel is out of the way and the bulk of our 
funds were obligated in January and February. 

Mr. Forp. The justification for 1954 indicates a slight increase in 
your personnel requirement. 
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Colonel Irvin. Just slightly, yes, sir; that is due to the fact that we 
anticipate a fuller employ ment within our field than we were able to 
get this year. 

Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 
Colonel Irvin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DiscIPLINARY BARRACKS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 1556, ‘Disciplinary Barracks.”’ 

Will you introduce the next witness, please? 

Mr. Copp. Lt. Col. James Shighley, who has no prepared state- 
ment. 

| would like to just mention briefly that we are requesting funds to 
provide for the operation of the United States Disc ‘iplinary Barracks 
at Fort Leavenworth, Camp Cook, New Cumberland, Camp Gordon, 
and Camp Crowder, a new barracks to be activated in fiscal year 
1954. There is an increase from 1953 to 1954 of $1,724,000, which 
is based on the projected trend in prison population which we expect 
during fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this project? 

Mr. Copp. It remains the same, $5,177,000. 

Mr. Forp. We will put in the record at this point the chart on 
page 458. 

(The chart follows :) 


Disciplinary Barracks 


PART II JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS ey ESTED 


na} | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
Acta, a mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
—awe | «year 1063 year 1954 


Personal services (01) - -- i. 3 $891, 635 | $958,000 | $1, 252, 000 
M ili ary personnel (number) 1, 492 | 1, 582 1, 52: 
Civilian personnel: | 
Number of permanent positions - - -- entice’ ‘ 283 | 300 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. Jécuvewe 0 | 0 
Average number of all employees 255 | 289 
Funds requested will provide for: | 
(a) Operating personnel in such categories as custo- | 
dial; neuropsychiatric; classification specialists; 
and clerical _ . . Seed ide , 252, 000 
(6) Subsistence for 7,417 prisoners, at $1.14 per day ie leap ace | 3, 091, 000 
(c) Health and comfort items for 7,417 prisoners, at $3 
per month ive Di ininteatonis 267, 000 
(d) Civilian outer clothing for 17,730 general prisoners 
and dischargees to be released, at $30 per outfit. _|_.-- é ‘ 532, 000 
(e) Temporary duty travel costs incident to delivery 
and transfer of prisoners : 27, 000 
(f) Taxes and assessments ‘ ‘ 8, 000 


PRISONER LOAD 


Mr. Forp. Could you also supply for the record your prisoner load 
for the last 3 years? Can you give it to us now? 

Mr. Copp. I have the prison load from July 31, 1951, through 
April 30, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not put that information in the record? 

Mr. Copp. I can reproduce this and submit it for the record. 





(The information follows:) 
Average yearly disciplinary barracks prisoner load 


Fiscal year 1951 
Fiscal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 


1 Last two months are estimates 


Projected disciplinary barracks prisoner load for fiscal year 19: 


July 31, 1953 6, 535 | Feb. 28, 1954 
Aug. 31, 1953 6, 651) Mar. 31, 1954 
Sept. 30, 1953 6, 758 | Apr. 30, 1954 
Oct. 31, 1953 6, 857) May 31, 1954 
Nov. 30, 1953 , 948 | June 30, 1954 
Dec. 31, 1953 032 


Py a i 


Jan. 31, 1954 7, 110} Average, fiscal vear 1954 


Mr. Forp. Is there a distinct trend upward? 

Mr. Copp. Yes; as of July 31, 1951, we had a total of 2,654 
prisoners; April 30, 1953, the population is 5,191. That is an increas: 
of 96 percent. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that your subsistence rate is $1.14 per day 
which is more than the subsistence rate for men in the service. How 
do you account for that? It is $1.09 in the service now in this budget 

Mr. Copp. In the revised budget? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Copp. My rate is wrong, sir. I was not informed of the fact 

Mr. Forp. How much difference will it make in your presentation? 

Mr. Copp. Five cents per prisoner per day. 

Mr. Forp. It would not be right to have people in disciplinary bar 
racks getting $1.14 and men in the service getting $1.09. 

Mr. Copp. That is in error and will be corrected. 

Mr. Forp. Will you figure up what that will make in dollars? 
Does that mean we can take that much off the budget? 

Mr. Copp. Yes; you can deduct the difference between the $1.14 
and the revised rate of $1.09. 

Mr. Forp. Where is this new barracks? 

Mr. Copp. Camp Crowder, Mo. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a brand new installation you are opening o1 
reactivation of previous installation? 

Colonel Suic.iey. It is a conversion of troop-housing area to serve 
as a medium custody disciplinary barracks. That is, a regular troop- 
housing area with a compound fencing, guard towers, searclights 
around the perimeter, and a cell block for disciplinary segregation. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL HANDLING PRISONERS 


Mr. Forp. How does your personne! ratio compare to the number of 
people you have to look after; is there a ratio that is indicative of 
whether you are improving or getting worse? 

Colonel Suictey. That is running about uniform. Recently it is 
running close to 3 prisoners to 1 duty person. 

Mr. Overstreet. It varies in different places by reason of the 
physical arrangements and need to use more guards in some places to 
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e prisoners out to work on details outside of the disciplinary bar- 
icks, the difference in the number of towers, and so forth. 
\ir. Forp. Is there any rule of thumb that is used for that? 
Mr. Overstreet. No definite rule of thumb. It is based on an 
utal survey of the needs of each place, sir by the manpower teams 
the armies concerned. The Department of the Army manpower 
ams check their requests for requirements against the actual physical 
angements of the place, the degree of security required for the types 
srisoners, and such factors as the number of shops and work details 
location inside or outside the barracks, 


REHABILITATION OF PRISONERS 


Mr. Forp. What progress are you making in this rehabilitation 


ele? 
Orn 


Colonel SHicitey. The mission of the Army with respect to the 
tment of prisoners is to train nonrestorable prisoners for return 
civil life as better citizens and to restore to the service as many as 
found to be restorable. Those that are returned to civilian life 
viven a program while they are in confinement to provide training 
d education for those that need it, including compulsory education 

rough the fourth grade. They are given vocational and industrial 

aining along the lines they are classified as having an inclination 
requirement for. 

lhe restoration program is picking up. Of course, since the out- 
ak of the Korean hostilities there has been a trend toward restora- 
mn of as many men as can be returned to the service. 

Mr. Forp. Can you show us for each of the past few years how 


inv people have been restored to active duty? Do you have any 
ords on that? 

Colonel Suie_ey. Yes, sit 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us those for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
at you expect in fise ‘al year 1953 and what you hope for this fiscal 


) 


LI 
Colonel SHictey. We can furnish that, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Will you do that for the record? 
Colonel Suiegury. Yes. 
[he information follows:) 
Disciplinary barracks prisoners restored to duty stotus 
al year 1951 
al year 1952 
al year 1953 
al year 1954 


Includes estimate for May and June. 
2 Estimated 


Mr. Overstreet. I might add based on 20 years’ experience in 
civil and military correc tional setups that | think that the rehabilita- 
tion program that is being offered in the disciplinary barracks is very 
effective. 

Mr. Forp. That will be reflected in the actual numbers, however, 
that come back on military duty. 
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Mr. Overstreet. Also in the training of people who have to be 
returned to civilian life as nonrestorable. They have a dual mission 
there. 

Colonel Suicgtey. We have comparisons from the Federal Proba- 
tion Service that supervises Federal prisoners on parole and the 
military prisoners on parole. The reports are very favorable from 
these probation officers as to the caliber of men that are paroled from 
the disciplinary barracks. 

(The following additional information was supplied :) 

Disciplinary barracks prisoners released on parole 
Fiscal year 1951 


Fiscal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 


Includes estimate for May and June 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is vour obligation picture? 

Mr. Copp. Through April 30, 1953, $2,533,928. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unobligated balance? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You will have to step up the rate? 

Mr. Copp. The reason for this is the fact that we furnish the funds 
for subsistence to the Quartermaster General. That office in turn 
waits until they receive from the depots in the field the amount of sub- 
sistence requisitioned by various disciplinary barracks and makes 
reimbursement effective at that level. As a result there is sometimes 
a lag of several months until the reports are in. 

Mr. Forp. So there is a time lag? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir, in subsistence obligations. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all. 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Suictey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET 


Mr. Copp. This project under 1556 may be reduced by $135,360 in 
view of the reduced subsistence rate from $1.14 to $1.09. 


Oruer FFretp ActTIivITIESs 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 1558. 

Is this where we have all classified discussion? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; 1558 is a collection of various class IT installa- 
tions under the control of our General Staff, Special Staff, technical 
services, and administrative services, and for purpose of budgeting 
and funding are carried herein as other armywide activities. 

There are various witnesses present to answer any specific questions 
that deal with the schedule of items reflected on page 459. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should have for the record the original 
budget request for this subproject. 

Mr. Copp. The original January 1953 submission, $2,415,300. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase in the revised 
budget? 

Mr. Copp. There was an increase of $207,700. At the time of the 
fiscal year 1954 budget review by the Secretary of Defense and Bureau 
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sudget, the item for missions, that is, the Iranian missions and 
erian mission Were transferred to the mutual security aid program 
r the assumption that they were MAAGS. There was a mis- 
ception of the primary purposes of these missions at that time. 
the subsequent review, the dollars were put back in the military 
ropriations to support the 3 missions, that is, the 2 Iranian mis- 
is and the Liberian mission. 

\lr. Foro. That is the only change made in the two projects? 

\ir. Copp. That is correct. 

\{r. Forp. What are your obligations? 

\ir. Copp. Obligations through April 30, 1953, $3,031,706. That 

more than reflected in the 1953 column as there have been some 
omparative transfers in and out of this project. We are not over- 

vated. It is because of these comparative transfers effected within 

s activity that the actual obligations are high. 

\lr. Forp. You did not come up for any supplement in January? 

\ir. Copp. No. The very nature of these activities lends itself 

the time of the preliminary hearings to a transfer. One time they 

re departmental, the next they are in the field activities. The dif- 
rence between the 53 column and the 53 obligation picture is these 
ransfers. 

\{r. Forp. Where are those increases coming? 

Colonel RarHsone. Under the 1300 program in the amount shown 
as the fiscal year 1953 column for 1300. The obligations that are 
presently taking place in subproject 1558 are shown in our budget as 
comparitive obligations against program 1300 in the fiscal year 1953 
column for comparability. 

Discussion off the record.) 

\(r. Forp. For the ease of the committee it might be well for the 
Bureau of the Budget to make up its mind where it wants these 
Hings. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUEST 
We should insert in the record at this point the chart on page 459. 


The chart follows:) 


Other field activities (summary) 


Revised Revised 
estimate, estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 

1953 1954 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


il for subproject__. é - 4 $2, 133, 138 $2, 623, 000 $2, 623, 000 


ed States military missions (p. 461) 270, 656 332, 200 207, 700 


Chief of Information Activities (p. 463) : 118, 780 150, 000 120, 000 
nal Corps Intelligence Agency (p. 468) 416, 658 432, 800 400, 000 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 activity (p. 470) La 310, 741 486, 000 455, 000 
sranch office of Judge Advocate General (p. 476) 156, 566 170, 000 189, 000 
Office of Civilian Personnel (p. 479) 690, 562 650, 000 650, 000 
Field offices of the Inspector General (p. 406) 16, 137 277, 000 300, 000 
Overseas recruitment (p. 491) 153, 037 125, 000 151, 300 
ransportation intelligence studies (p. 493) ___- cau 0 0 150, 000 


rsonal services (01) _ _- ; ; , 764, 23% 2, 060, 225 2, 059, 200 
ry personnel (number) ; l, 1, 106 1,111 
personnel 
‘urnber of permanent positions 566 


ll-time equivalent of all other positions 0 
rage number of all employees a 5 529 





31451—538—pt. 1——-69 
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TRANSPORTATION AND INTELLIGENCE STUDIES 


ae 


Transpor 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of this new item 
tation and intelligence studies’’? 

Mr. Copp. We have $150,000 in this year’s budget for transporta- 
tion studies which will be done by contract. The contracts wil 
cover national intelligence surveys and basic intelligence surveys o! 
transportation facilities and systems throughout the world. Ap 
proximately 47 different studies will be accomplished by the Trans 
portation Corps. 

General Putuurps. This again is our part of the NIE’s and NIS’ 
surveys given to us by IEC. To accomplish this we have to send 
teams to a number of countries. Our transportation experts in ou: 
attaché system contribute to this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Forp. I think we should submit at this point the statement 
by Captain Oakes and page 463 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Capt. E. E. Oakes, Jr., COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 0 
INFORMATION BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, COMMITT! 
ON APPROPRIATIONS, HovuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Appropriation: Maintenance and Operations, Army. 
Activity: Other Field Activities. 

Since the funds requested here are subject to the fund limitation on all publi 
information activities | would like to spend a few minutes on the subject of Arm, 
public information in general. 

In any discussion it is essential that all concerned have a common understandi: 
of the terms involved. I regret that in the case of Army public information th 
has not always been the case 

The public information program in the Army is essentially a service function 
We exist because there is a need and a desire from the public that pays for a1 
supports the Army to know as much about it as security will allow. We ar 
neither salesmen nor propagandists. Nothing that we could try to say about th 
Army can change it from what it is. 

Shortly after taking over his present job the Chief of Information had a survey 
made of Army information activities by a prominent and well qualified newsmar 
In his report he said, “If the Army is good, the story will be good—and publi 
relations will be good. If the Army is bad, the story will be bad and the result 
bad. In the end, public opinion about the Army reflects what the Army itself is. 
That is the whole secret of Army public relations. 

‘All any public relations group of the Army can do, in the long run, is to 
present the Army as it is, not as it ought to be or would like to be. No more thai 
that can be expected, or achieved.” 

We subscribed to this opinion when he said it. Experience has only tended 
to strengthen the same view. 

Realizing that no amount of press agentry can change the facts we stick to 
the facts in our job of assisting news media to keep the public informed. 

It is impossible for any news medium—press association, radio or televisio 
station, rewspaper, or mava7ine—to report without much assistance al] new 
worthy irformation about the Army. Their staffs are not large enough. Unlik« 
a big private business concern, the Army is everyore’s busiress. Public interest 
is focused on every facet, regardless how small, of the Army’s activities. Eact 
vear, public information officers answer literally millions of que tions—not only 
from news media but also from individual citizens. Although his question might 
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eem trivial to those who must answer it, to the citizen it is important and he 

vhtly believes he is entitled to an honest, complete answer promptly. To fail 
provide these answers would be to undermine public support of the Army and 

ts objectives of helping to keep America strong and free. ' 

Army public information units provide news which may range from a major 
campaign on the battlefield to the story of a soldier’s promotion. While the 
battlefield storv is of general interest throughout the world, the personal story 
of a civilian-soldier is of particular interest in his hometown. Much of the Army’s 
public information effort is in fulfilling this demand of hometown newspaper editors 
and radio station program directors for news of local men. 

Besides dealing with virtually all news media throughout the world, public 
nformation units also have a heavy responsibility in community relations both 

the United States and overseas. This includes arranging for speakers before 

vie groups, planning for visits of local citizens to Army installations, prepar- 
ing exhibits for use in public places in order to tell the Army story to the public, 
and in improving the relationship of the Army to the people with whom they 
ve and work. 

In carrying out these varied missions we are spending less money today than 
ve did in fiscal years 1949 and 1950 prior to Korea. 

rhe specific funds being requested today cover the operations of these units 

h operate under the control of the Chief of Information. 

[he Army Home Town News Center, a class II activity of the Office of the 
Chief of Information, has organized the flow of hometown news on individual 

mbers of the Army overseas and at home, to a point where, in December 

152, 153,288 newspaper stories, 8,568 photos and 630 individual radio inter- 

ews were made available to news media of the United States, at their request. 
Over 11,000 editors and radio stations have asked for their releases. It has been 
lemonstrated repeatedly that the steady appearance of these individualized 
tories is an important factor in troop morale. 

rhe Army Exhibit Unit, Cameron Station, charged with operating a coordinated 
exhibit program is the sole source of exhibit material to meet the requests of 
fairs, expositions, and other major gatherings across the country for educational 
and familiarization material on the Army. This activity allows the Army to be 
represented at these important gatherings, with consequent increase in public 

nowledge of Army activities. 

The Los Angeles Branch of the Office of the Chief of Information acts as 
technical advisors on Army matters to the motion-picture industry as a whole 
ncluding its advances into the new field of television. Experience has shown 
that were no such technical assistance is given, motion pictures portraying the 
\rnv nearly invariably put the Army in an unfavorable public light, with conse- 
quent adverse reaction on public understanding, recruiting, acceptance of obliga- 
tion for service and other vital relationships depending on high prestige for the 
Army among the public. 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


f 


Total for subproject ‘ $118, 780 $150, 000 $120, 000 
) 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds are required for the operation of: (1) The Army Home Town Nevs 
Center, a class II activity of the Office of the Chief of Information. This unit 
has been established to provide one centralized agency for releasing items to 
news media resulting in an integrated program insuring wider acceptance of 
releases by news media. (2) The Army Exhibit Unit, located at Cameron Sta- 
tion, Va., which is charged with operating a coordinated centralized exhibit 
program for the Department of the Army; and (3) operation of the Los Angeles 
Branch of the Office of the Chief of Information. The primary function of this 
office is to effectively coordinate relationships between the Department of the 
Army and the motion-picture industry. 
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OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


$150, 000 


101. 000 


» required for minimum staffing of these offices. With a limitatio: 
on public information activities, it is essential that those activities which ec 


On- 
tribute to the overall effectiveness of the publ 


c information program be continued 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Codd, are there any other individuals that want to 
justify the individual items in the subproject? 

Mr. Copp. Not the justification as such. We will be glad to 
answer any questions you may wish to ask. 


OVERSEAS RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Forp. Is this overseas recruitment for those who would come 
under the Lodge Act, the recruitment of 

General HonnEN. No, sir, this is the recruitment of people in this 
country to go overseas. 

Who is your witness on that? 

Mr. Copp. In the engineers, sir? 

General HoNNEN. Yes. 

Colonel Ratusone, In this particular project the engineers have a 
peculiar problem of getting personnel, so they are allowed by the 
Secretary of the Army to do the recruiting for overseas requirements 
for technically qualified personnel primarily through their engineering 
districts. There is a recruitment problem for civilian personnel all 
through the Army, obviously. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you have to itemize this for their particular 
activity? 

Colonel Rarnsone. Primarily because it is tied up with the district 
engineer which is tied in with civil functions. 


OFFICE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. With the decreased load of civilian personnel, why do 
you have to have the same amount of money? 

Mr. Copp. Are you still talking engineers? 

Mr. Forp. No; I am talking about the Office of Civilian Personnel. 

Mr. Copp. Miss Veach from the Secretary of the Army’s office will 
provide the information. 

Miss Veacn. The inspection staff of the Office of Civilian Personnel 
is geared more to the number of installations than to total civilian 
employment. Over a periof of time since 1952 the inspection staff 
has been reduced in number. The inspeciors’ salaries have been 
increased over chat period. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have a higher pay scale? 

Miss Veacnu. Yes; there is a higher pay scale in the inspecction field. 
In the overseas portion it is the same. 
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\ir. Forp. If you have a higher pay schedule and the same amount 
of money, you ought to have a decrease in personnel which is not 
reflected in the budget. 

Miss Veacu. Actually there is a decrease of 1 man-year which com- 
pensates for the higher pay scale. In the 1953 budget our positions 
are not entirely accurate because we are running around 112 man- 
years. We are projecting around $599,000 right now. I would say 
the position figures are not correct. 


RECEPTION CENTERS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 1559, ““Reception centers.”’ 

Mr. Copp. Subproject 1559 provides for the operation of reception 
centers to receive and process, classify and assign to replacement 
training centers all units of manpower entering the Army from all 
sources. ‘To process and reassign personnel returning from overseas 
commands. 

For fiscal year 1954 we are requesting $1,200,000, or a decrease as 
compared to fiscal year 1953 of $133,000. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request? 

Mr. Copp. The original budget request was $1,500,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the decrease? 

Mr. Copp. We have cut back, sir, on our personnel. 

Mr. Foro. What is your obligation picture for this project? 

Mr. Copp. It is $1,301,429. 

Mr. Forp. As of what date? 

Mr. Copp. April 30, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. You are rather close to the deadline. 

Mr. Copp. Very close. 

Mr. Forp. Can you handle the job with the figure of $1,200,000? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. I think we ought to put in the record at this point the 
chart material at the bottom of page 494, part 2. 
The material follows:) 


Reception centers 


! 
Revised Revised 
ae. estimate, estimate, 
"1952 fiscal year fiscal year 
— 1953 1954 


Total for subproject $1, 489, 442 $1, 333, 000 $1, 200, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTE 


ynal services (01)... . . $1, 476, 299 $1, 323, 000 $1, 190, 000 


litary personnel (number) . - : 3, 135 3, 409 3, 409 
lian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 517 450 400 
time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees 489 431 388 


Funds requested for fiscal year 1954 will provide for the processing of selective 
service inductees, recruits, and rotatee personnel through reception centers 
established within the Army commands, 


Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Codd. 
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1953. 


Tuespay, JUNE 2 


EstABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES 
COL. CHARLES A. PYLE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL WAR 
COLLEGE 
COL. L. N. SMITH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


S. YUHASZ, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


COL. T. W. MUNFORD, USA, DEPUTY COMMANDANT-ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, ARMED FORCES INFORMATION SCHOOL 


LT. M. T. EBETINO, USA, FISCAL OFFICER, ARMED FORCES INFOR- 
MATION SCHOOL 


MAJ. GEN. H. N. HARTNESS, DIRECTOR, ARMED FORCES INFOR- 
MATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


LT. COL. M. C. BURCKY, USAF, CHIEF, FISCAL DIVISION, ARMED 
FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


DR. GLENN L. McCONAGHA, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES INSTITUTE, MADISON, WIS. 


COL, WM. C. HALL, CHIEF, MAP AND PHOTO BRANCH, G-2, MILITARY 
SURVEYS AND MAPS. 


COL. F. B. HALL, JR., CHIEF, ENGINEER INTELLIGENCE DIVISION, 
OCE, MILITARY SURVEYS AND MAPS. 


COL. J. G. LADD, CO., ARMY MAP SERVICE, MILITARY SURVEYS 
AND MAPS. 


C. ANDREGG, ASSISTANT TO CO, ARMY MAP SERVICE 


COL. F. HILL, CHIEF, LATIN AMERICAN BRANCH, OPERATIONS 
DIVISION, G-3, INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


BRIG. GEN. J. H. PHILLIPS, ATTACHE SYSTEM, G-2 


COL. G. R. GRETSER, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, ATTACHE 
SYSTEM 


J. E. CODD, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, COA, INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 
BRIG. GEN. A. R. LUEDECKE, ACTING CHIEF, AFSWP 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. CANINE, DIRECTOR, AFSA 

COL. H. CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up this morning activity No. 1700, establishmentwide 
activities, under ‘Maintenance and operation.” 

General Honnen, will you introduce the witness? 

General Honnen. The projects under this program 1700 will be 
presented by Mr. Codd, the program director. He will present the 
individual witnesses for the different projects. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT ON 1954 BUDGET 
Mr. Forp. I think at this point we should insert in the record the 


charts on pages 598 and 599. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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EstTABLISHMENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 


Project and subproject year 1952 








year 1953 year 1954 
710 | Charter schools . i faideeitiee $1, 209, 074 1, 262, 000 $1 157 000 
711 National War College 088 463, 000 444, 000 
2 Industrial College §23, 411 550, 000 525, 000 
Armed Forces Information School 261, 475 249, 000 188, 000 
720 | Joint projects 2 134, 885, 772 152, 140, 000 211, 412, 000 
721 Armed Forces information and education pro- 
gram 6, 196, 236 6, 571, 000 6, 225, 000 
722 Military surveys and maps. - 43, 584, 582 50, 058, 000 §0, 000, 000 
72 Inter-American relations 418, 704 525, 000 510, 000 
124 Attaché system 2, 898, 434 3, 444, 000 3, 300, 000 
725 International projects including missions 683, 523 898, 000 1, 250, 000 
726 Inter-American Defense Board 9, 608 10, 000 10, 000 
27 Classified project 38, 492, 290 47, 579, 000 103, 753, 000 
728 Do 41, 712, 928 42, 055, 000 44, 311, 000 
729 Do 889, 467 1, 000, 000 2, 053, 000 
730 | Other 32, 994, 553 33, 015, 000 33, 015, 000 
731 Congressional travel 9, 346 15, 000 15, 000 
732 Classified project 32, 985, 207 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations | 169, O89, 399 186, 417, 000 245, 584, 000 
Actual, fiseal Revised eats Revised esti 
vear 1952 mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
— - vear 1943 year 1954 
11 services (01) | $46,117,089 | $54, 205, 710 $55, 258, 436 
| = = 
ry personnel (number) -. --. ac 6, 200 5, 694 6, 290 
lian personnel | | 
Number of permanent positions 13, 751 14, 527 13, 890 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 6 7.5 5.5 
Average number of all employees... 11,979 13, 853 } 13, 712 


Mr. Forp. WwW ill you please proceed? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this program, ‘“Estab- 
lishmentwide activities,’ provides the necessary support for inter- 
service and departmentwide projects such as the National War College, 

e Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Armed Forces Information 
Se aaa joint planning projects, including the Armed Forces informa- 
tion and education program, military surveys and maps, Inter- 
\merican relations, attaché system, and special classified projects; 
n addition certain other extraordinary military expenses which have 
no direct relationship upon the program of the Department of the 
Army are included herein. 

In summary, the fiscal year 1952 obligations are $169,089,399; for 
the current fiscal year 1953 the estimated obligations total $186,- 
117,000; for fiscal year 1954 we are requesting $245,584,000. A 
comparison of the 3 fiscal years reflects an increase of $17,327,601 
between 1952 and 1953 and an increase of $59,167,000 between 1953 
and 1954. The additional dollars required are directly attributable 
to the special classified projects included herein. Insofar as other 
projects are concerned the fiscal year 1954 requirements are being 
maintained at or below the comparable cost during fiscal year 1953. 
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Tuespay, JuNE 2, 1953. 
EsTABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES 
COL. CHARLES A. PYLE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL WAR 
COLLEGE 
COL. L. N. SMITH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


8S. YUHASZ, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


COL. T. W. MUNFORD, USA, DEPUTY COMMANDANT-ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, ARMED FORCES INFORMATION SCHOOL 


LT. M. T. EBETINO, USA, FISCAL OFFICER, ARMED FORCES INFOR- 
MATION SCHOOL 


MAJ. GEN. H. N. HARTNESS, DIRECTOR, ARMED FORCES INFOR- 
MATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


LT. COL. M. C. BURCKY, USAF, CHIEF, FISCAL DIVISION, ARMED 
FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


DR. GLENN L. McCONAGHA, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES INSTITUTE, MADISON, WIS. 


COL. WM. C. HALL, CHIEF, MAP AND PHOTO BRANCH, G-2, MILITARY 
SURVEYS AND MAPS. 


COL. F. B. HALL, JR., CHIEF, ENGINEER INTELLIGENCE DIVISION, 
OCE, MILITARY SURVEYS AND MAPS. 


COL. J. G. LADD, CO., ARMY MAP SERVICE, MILITARY SURVEYS 
AND MAPS. 


C. ANDREGG, ASSISTANT TO CO, ARMY MAP SERVICE 


COL. F. HILL, CHIEF, LATIN AMERICAN BRANCH, OPERATIONS 
DIVISION, G-3, INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


BRIG. GEN. J. H. PHILLIPS, ATTACHE SYSTEM, G-2 


COL. G. R. GRETSER, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, ATTACHE 
SYSTEM 


J. E. CODD, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, COA, INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 
BRIG. GEN. A. R. LUEDECKE, ACTING CHIEF, AFSWP 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. CANINE, DIRECTOR, AFSA 

COL. H. CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up this morning activity No. 1700, establishmentwide 
activities, under ‘‘Maintenance and operation.”’ 

General Honnen, will you introduce the witness? 

General Honnen. The projects under this program 1700 will be 
presented by Mr. Codd, the program director. He will present the 
individual witnesses for the different projects. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT ON 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. I think at this point we should insert in the record the 
charts on pages 598 and 599. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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YSTABLISHMENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Project and subproject "Oe 


0 | Charter schools . ‘ 7 $1, 209, 074 $1, 262, 000 $1, 157, 000 
National War College 424, O88 463, 000 444, 000 
Industrial College 523, 511 550, 000 525, 000 
Armed Forces Information School 261, 475 249, 000 188, 000 


Joint projects 134, 885, 772 52, 140, 000 211, 412, 000 
Armed Forces information and education pro- 
gram 6, 196, 236 5, 571, 000 6, 225, 000 
Military surveys and maps. - 43, 584, 582 50, 058, 000 50, 000, 000 
Inter-American relations 418, 704 525, 000 510, 000 
Attaché system 2, 898, 434 3, 444, 000 | 3, 300, 000 
International projects including missions 683, 523 898, 000 1, 250, 000 
Inter-American Defense Board 9, 608 10, 000 10, 000 
Classified project 38, 492, 290 47, 579, 000 103, 753, 000 
Do 41, 712, 928 42, 055, 000 44, 311, 000 
Do 889, 467 , 000, 000 2, 053, 000 


Other 32, ‘994, § 553 33, 015, 000 33, 015, 000 


Congressional travel 9, 346 15, 000 15, 000 
Classified project 32, 985, 207 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations 169, 089, 309 }, 417, 000 245, 584, 000 


Revised esti- | Revised esti 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiseal 
year 1952 


il services (01) 5, 117, 08% $54, 205, 710 $55, 258, 436 


tary personnel (number) . . .. 2 5, 694 6, 290 
lian personnel | 
mber of permanent positions 3, 75 14, 527 13, 890 
time equivalent of all other positions 7.5 | 5 
ige number of all employees ,97 13,853 | 


Mr. Forp. Will you please procsed? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this program, ‘“Estab- 
lishmentwide activities,’ provides the necessary support for inter- 
ervice and departmentwide projects such as the National War College, 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Armed Forces Information 
School, joint planning projects, including the Armed Forces informa- 
tion and education program, military surveys and maps, Inter- 
\merican relations, attaché system, and special classified projects; 
n addition certain other extraordinary military expenses which have 
no direct relationship upon the program of the Department of the 
Army are included herein. 

In summary, the fiscal year 1952 obligations are $169,089,399; for 
the current fiscal year 1953 the estimated obligations total $186,- 
117,000; for fiscal year 1954 we are requesting $245,584,000. A 
comparison of the 3 fiscal years reflects an increase of $17,327,601 
between 1952 and 1953 and an increase of $59,167,000 between 1953 
and 1954. The additional dollars required are directly attributable 
to the special classified projects included herein. Insofar as other 
projects are concerned the fiscal year 1954 requirements are being 
maimtained at or below the comparable cost during fiscal year 1953. 
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REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Codd. Now will you give us the 
original budget request for this project? 

Mr. Copp. The January 1953 submission totaled $259,534,000 
The revised submission totals $245,584 ,000, a reduction of $13,950,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the change? 

Mr. Copp. This change is directly attributable to the classified 
projects which will be discussed at the time the projects are indi- 
vidually presented. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture as of the latest date? 

Mr. Copp. The obligation picture through April 30, 1953, 
$155,136,922. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate you will have any obligational au- 
thority remaining at the end of the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; not at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. Has your rate of obligation varied from month to month 
throughout the year? 

Mr. Copp. It did vary in the first quarter, and that is due to that 
one-time transfer that we accomplished under one of the classified 
projects which I mentioned at the beginning of the meeting. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What generally are the reasons for maintaining you! 
civilian personnel at nearly your 1953 level, which was 1? percent over 
1952 »”? 

Mr. Copp. The 1953 level has been reduced. 

Mr. Forp. But it is a very minimum reduction. 

Mr. Copp. I mean it was reduced in accordance with the latest 
directives of the overall Department of the Army and does comply 
with established ceilings. 

Mr. Mititer. You mean since this was prepared? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituier. What effect did it have? Do you have a later figure? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. The latest figures are reflected herein. 

Mr. Forp. This figure of 13,712 for the average number of all 
employees is what you expect to live by in fiscal vear 1954? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. The bulk of those employees are in ou! 
classified activities, and as far as the small individual subprojects 
are concerned, very few personnel spaces are represented. 


NaTionaL War CoLiece 


Mr. Forp. We will take up the first subproject, No. 1711, ‘‘Na- 
tional War College.’’ We will insert in the record the chart. on page 
603. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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National War College—Part II, justification of funds requested 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


nal services (01 : $363, 184 $388, 000 $383, 500 


tary personnel (including Army, Navy, and Air Force) 25 25 25 
lian personnel 

Number of permanent positions - gs gs 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 9 9 


A verage number of all employees. - - ‘ 93 97 “4 


Mr. Forp. Do you have a general statement for this project, Mr. 
( ‘odd? 

Mr. Copp. I would like to present Col. Charles A. Pyle, Executive 
Officer, National War College, who does have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Forp. Will you please proceed, Colonel Pyle? 

Colonel Pye. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The National War 
College, a joint school located at Fort Lesley J. McNair, is now in its 
7th year of operation. The mission of the National War College is: 

a) To prepare selected personnel of the Armed Forces and other 
covernmental departments for the exercise of joint high level policy, 
command and staff functions, and for the performance of strategic 
planning duties in their respective departments. 

b) To promote the development of understanding of those agencies 
of government and those factors of power potential which are an essen- 
tial part of a national war effort. 

The budget of the National War College included in project 1711 
totals $444,000 for fiscal year 1954 of which 86 percent is for personal 
services. This amount is $19,000 less than estimated cost for fiscal 
vear 1953. This saving is made up of reductions in personal services 
$4,600), travel ($2,600), reproduction ($2,700), contractual services 
$200), supplies ($5,500), and equipment ($3,400). 

That completes my opening statement. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this sub- 
project? 

Colonel Pye. $444,000. In other words, it was the same as it 
is how. 


ARMY RESPONSIBLE FOR FULL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT OF 
COLLEGE 


Mr. Mruuer. Colonel, what proportion of the cost of the War 
College does the Army bear? 

Colonel Pyte. The Army bears all of the cost. It is responsible 
for budgeting for the administrative support of the National War 
College. In other words, all of the civilian personnel is paid for 
out of the Army budget. There is no budget for the National War 
College from any of the other services. 

Mr. Mruuer. Neither the Navy nor the Air Force has a corre- 
sponding figure? 

Colonel Pyte. They do not have any corresponding figure for the 
National War College. 
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Mr. Mruter. And all they contribute is the personnel on duty 
there? 

Colonel Prize. They contribute the cost of the officer personnel on 
duty and the cost, of course, of the student personnel on duty. They 
pay their own personnel. 

Mr. Mixer. But the overhead is borne entirely by the Army? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is another one of those items which I think will 
make an interesting collection if we get them all. 

General HonNNEN. We are combing through the entire structure, 
Mr. Miller, to be sure we do not miss anything. 

Mr. Forp. It might be interesting for the members of our committe: 
to have that data when they go on the floor at the time this bill is 
presented —to have some information showing that maybe there is a 
distortion in the charges against the Department of the Army. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. I think that would be so, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the Air Force and the Navy were required to come up with 
comparable figures on the same sort of basis. 

Mr. Forp. We ought just to have a summary of it which the 
members of the committee might have in case we should get into any 
discussions with other Members of the House. 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir. 


ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Forp. What is the present enrollment at the War College? 

Colonel Pyte. The present enrollment at the War College as of 
this date is 116. It started out last fall at 120, of which 32 were 
from the Army, 31 from the Navy, 31 from the Air Force, 19 from the 
State Department, 3 from the Central Intelligence Agency, and 1 
each from the Mutual Security Agency, Treasury, Department of 
Commerce, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Do you contemplate the same enrollment in 1954 as you 
have in 1953? 

Colonel Pyrite. The same enrollment in 1954; yes, sir. That en- 
rollment is determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They decide what 
the proportion will be. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Forp. How are the students selected? 

Colonel Pyte. The students are selected by their respective serv- 
ices. Each one has slightly different criteria. However, in general, 
officers are selected who have from 15 to 20 years’ service, usually in 
the rank of colonel, from the ages of 35 to 46, with the average age of 
about 43. 

Mr. Forp. Are both Regulars and Reserves eligible? 

Colonel Pye. To the best of my knowledge all of them are eligible. 

Mr. Forp. Are Reserves actually selected? 

Colonel Pyie. I am afraid I do not have that information. 

Mr. Gaskins. I do not have that at the present time. I do not 
think any of the student body are from the Reserves. 

Mr. Miter. This National War College is more for career officers. 
The Reserves on active duty, of course, would be eligible. 
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Mr. Forp. That is what I meant. There may be some Reserves on 
active duty who might be qualified in every respect. 

Mr. Srxes. I think it would be interesting to find out whether any 
actually are there. 

Colonel Pyie. The general idea would be to select officers to go 
there who still have from 15 to 18 years’ useful service remaining and 
on whom you can depend to be in the service for the next 15 to 18 
vears; otherwise, you possibly would not get the most out of your 
money. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the length of the course? 

Colonel Pyte. Ten months—from the middle of August to the 
middle of June. 

Mr. Forp. What happens to the year-around personnel when the 
school is not in operation? 

Colonel Pyte. We take advantage of the summer months to give 
our civilian employees their usual leave. The military employees 
isually get 2 weeks to 3 weeks leave during that summer period which 
they do not get a chance to get at any other time. And, of course, 
we spend the time in closing up and getting out the necessary reports 
on the last course and making the changes and getting ready for the 
new course coming up 2 months hence. 

| am afraid there is not very much excess time there during the 
summer months. We keep them pretty busy. 


TOTAL COST OF OPERATION OF COLLEGE 


Mr. Sikes. You have shown that the cost to the Army is dispro- 
portionate in that personnel from the other services are trained at a 
school which is charged to the Army. Now, let us see if we can ex- 
plore the total cost of this facility. 

You have down here $444,000. What does that $444,000 actually 
include? It does not include pay of military personnel; does it? 

Celonel Pye. It does not include pay of military personnel. 

Mr. Stkes. What does it include? Does it include maintenance 
of the building? 

Colonel Pyie. It does not include the repair and maintenance of 
the building itself. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it include textbooks, et cetera? 

Colonel Pyin. It does include textbooks end reproduction cost. 
The library purchases the books. It includes travel of the personnel 
on duty at the school. 

Mr. Stkes. What would be the approximate actual cost—$2 
million? 

Colonel Pyte. The approximate cost of the National War College 
would be between $2 million and $2.5 million, depending on what 
vou consider. If you consider the cost of military salaries of the 
three services plus salaries of all of the students who attend, the cost 
runs up to approximately $2 million. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is the only accurate way to show what it 
is costing the Government—to include everything. 

e does not include any amortization of the cost of the plant it- 
self? 

Colonel Pye. It does not include any amortization of the cost of 
the physical plant, that is, the investment which the Government has 
in the building. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Sikes. That is what I mean. If we included everything, we 
would be spending $2.5 million to $3 million a vear for this facility 
of the Army, and we get 120 students. Why is the number so limited? 
That is a rather costly installation. I wonder why the number of 
students is not larger. 

Colonel Pyie. The phyleal plant is limited. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is it not combined with other similar schools 
where you might reduce overhead and have more room for expanding 
classes? 

Colonel Pye. We are coordinated now with the Industrial College, 
which is right next door, and use a number of facilities in common, 
including the auditorium. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the reason you have only 120 students the fact that 
there is a limitation on the space, or is it a policy to have only 120? 

Colonel Pyie. The limitation, I believe I can assure you, is on 
space—the physical limitation of the plant, the building itself. 


VALUE OF SCHOOL 


Mr. Sixes. I wonder if it is economy to spend $2.5 million to 
$3 million for an operation that can take care of only 120 students. 
What do you think? I do not know what is taught; I do not know 
how important this 10-month training is to the career man. I am 
interested in learning. I would be glad to have any information you 
want to give me on it. 

Colonel Pyie. This school is at the top of the defense forces edu- 
cational system—that and the Industrial College. No student goes 
to both the Industrial College and the National War College. 

Mr. Srxes. Nevertheless, the military gets 93 students out of 3 
million people in the Armed Forces, which number is quite low. What 
can they do or what do they know when they come out of this ¢ “ollege 
that they could not do or did not know when they went into it? 

Colonel Pye. They have a grasp of the overall security problems 
involved in national defense that I do not believe they would obtain 
in any other school. 

Of course, this is also one of the joint schools where you have Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and State Department thrown intimately together 
for 10 months. They get to appreciate each other’s problems and 
study each other’s problems rather than the problems of their own 
service, 

Mr. Stxes. It might be possible to give them the same thing with 
a week’s intensive briefing. So will you prepare and submit for the 
record something more comprehensive as to the actual value of this 
school to the service? 

Colonel Pyie. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

The assigned mission of the National War College has been covered in the open- 
ing statement, 

The National War College operates under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as the highest educational institution of the Armed Forces. Prior to the 
war, there were no joint educational schools, that is, there were no schools where 
Army and Navy officers studied joint problems together. With the advent of 
global war and the need for perfected joint operations of land, sea, and air forces, 
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became apparent that a school for training officers to serve on joint staffs was 

juired. 

Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff established the Army and Navy Staff 
College in June 1943. It functioned during the war, graduating 12 classes, the 
final one in December 1945. The school was an outstanding success. The oper- 
ations of the war proved conclusively the necessity of continuing such a college, 
and they also indicated the extreme desirability of securing a close integration 

tween the Armed Forces and the civilian departments, particularly State, in 

formulation and execution of national policies at the highest level. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff solved this problem by establishing the National War College, 
where the scope of instruction given the Army and Navy Staff College during the 
was has been considerably expanded. 

The decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to establish the National War College 
reflected the feeling within the Armed Forces and the Government generally that 

mal devices should be provided to facilitate teamwork among the services and 
between them and civilian departments. During the war the services had learned 
the techniques of combined military operations, largely by trial and error. Mili- 
tary and diplomatic personnel had also worked together, with officers of the 
Armed Forces frequently making decisions of political consequence and civilian 
officials handling problems of concern to the military. Although the results 
generally were satisfactory, there were difficulties in coordinating planning and 

yperations by the separate services; the separate traditions, procedures, and atti- 
ides of military and civilian officers often obstructed close and fully effective 
working relationships. 

War is no longer a matter for the military alone. It involves diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and psychological factors as well as military. The task of the college is to 
broaden the education of key officers of the individual services and to prepare them 
for duties on unified staffs and commands, such as the Joint Chiefs of Staffs, 
NATO,-and major field commands. The exchange of information and idees 
among students and the close personal relationships which are formed at the col- 
lege, contribute most to this end. 

The college uses 2 number of devices to maximize personal contact among the 
officers of the various services, the principal one of which is the committee system. 
The class is organized into 20 committees of 6 members each; each committee in- 
cludes representatives of the 3 military services and of civilian agencies. Each 
committee has its own room with desks, reading materials, and files where students 
spend much of their time. Many assignments are accomplished on a committee 
basis. Approximately every 2 weeks committee memberships are rotated, so that 
in the course of the year each student will have served with almost every one of his 
classmates, and each will have had the responsibility of a committee chairmanship. 

The National War College is a unique and important institution in the training 
system for developing future leaders. In carrying out its mission it is producing 
an integration of the armed services and civilian departments which is not obtain- 
able at any other school and which, for the purposes of national security, fully 
justifies the cost. 


RANK OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Forp. Could you also insert the rank of those who are in at- 
tendance at the present time, not by name but by rank; in other words, 
how many generals, how many colonels, and so forth? 

Colonel Pyte. They are all colonels in the Army or Air Force or 
captains in the Navy—no lieutenant colonels and no generals. They 
are all in the rank of colonel. 

Mr. Forp. Will you give us a breakdown service by service showing 
what the distribution is? 

Colonel Pyie. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The present enrollment of the National War College is 116 which is divided as 
follows: Army 31; Navy, 31 (including 6 marines and 1 Coast Guard); Air Force, 
28; State Department, 19; Central Intelligence Agency, 3; Department of Com- 


merce, 1; Department of Treasury, 1; Mutual Security Agency, 1; Office, Secretary 
of Defense, 1. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. 
latest date? 
Mr. Copp. 


What is your obligation picture on this project as of the 


As of April 30, 1953, $335,315. 

Mr. Forp. Will you have any unobligated balance? 

Mr. Copp. There may be a slight unobligated balance in the sub 
project as such, but any savings here will have to be used over all to 
cover requirements under program 1700. 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED ForcES 


Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, the next subproject is 
No. 1712, “‘Industrial College of the Armed Forces.” 

We will insert in the record at this point the charts on pages 612, 
614, and 615. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED ForcES 


Part 11.—Justification of funds requested 


Revised 
estimate, 
fiscal year 

1953 


Revised 
estimate, 
fiscal year 

1954 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


$411, 980 $427, 000 


$423, O00 


} 
sonne ver 


s Army, Navy, 


we number 63 63 
Marines, and Air Force as 


follows 
18 
23 


9 


ersonnel 

ver of permanent positions (graded 
equivalent of all position 
number of all employees 


ytal for project of subproject $550, 000 


To provide clerical services of 5 civilian employees of the Civilian-Reserv 
Instruction Branch which presents the field economic mobilization course, a 
condensed version of the 10-month resident course and is presented each year i! 
major industrial centers throughout the country, for officers of National Guard 
Reserve officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and selected executives of 
industry, educators, and other prominent citizens. 

The Correspondence Study Branch employs 15 civilians. This branch is charged 
with the responsibility of preparing and presenting the correspondence stud) 
course, ‘‘Emergency management of the national economy” to approximately 
2,500 civilian and military students. 


Workload data 


NONRESIDENT INSTRUCTION 


Fiscal 
year 
1952 

enroll- 
ment 


5 400 
2, 500 


Field economic mobilization course 
Correspondence study course 


Fiscal 
year 
952 . 
nae yue- 
quency 


16 
] 


Fiscal year 1954 


Duration Course Total 


2 weeks 
12-14 weeks 
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Workload data—Continued 


RESIDENT STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


; H “iscal year 19% 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 1954 
1952 en- 1953 en- ——_—— — 


roliment roliment Frequency Duration Enrollment 


ymie moblization course: 


Officers... oe eRe 120 1 | 10 months... 120 
Civilian... Site wi 15 ededsun steel d 15 


Mr. Forp. Will you introduce your next witness, please? 

Mr. Copp. At this time I would like to introduce Col. L. N. Smith, 
executive officer of the Industrial College. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Smira. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces is a joint educational 
nstitution operating under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
(his institution is recognized as being on the highest level in the 
education field within the Department of Defense. It is located at 
Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, D. C. 

In general the mission of the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces is to prepare selected officers of the Armed Forces for impor- 
tant command, staff, and planning assignments in the Department 
of Defense and to prepare selected civilians for important industrial 
mobilization assignments in any Government agency. There are 
three phases of instructions, namely: 

a) The 10-month resident course 

6) The correspondence study course 

c) The civilian-Reserve instruction branch 

Funds requested for the fiscal year 1954 are $525,000, representing 
a $25,000 reduction from fiscal year 1953 appropriation of $550,000. 

That is the end of my statement. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

What was the original budget request on this item? 

Mr. Copp. The same as submitted in January 1953, a total of 
$525,000. 

Mr. Foro. What is your obligation picture? 

Mr. Copp. The obligations through April 30, 1953, $452,820. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any duplication between this college and the 
National War College? 

Colonel Smiru. There is bound to be some duplication. In other 
words, you have two commandants, for example. Nevertheless, the 
material that is taught at the two colleges is not comparable. Both 
teach strategy, but one teaches logistics and so forth, while the other 
is the strategy of command. 


ENROLLMENT OF 10-MONTH RESIDENT COURSE 


Mr. Forp. What is your student enrollment in the 10-month 
resident course? 
Colonel Smiru. It started out with 135, and we have 133 today. 
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Mr. Forp. What is the breakdown of the students? 

Colonel Smirxa. You mean by services? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Smiru. I will have to insert that. 

Mr. Forp. Your authorized student load at the Industrial Colleg 
is 135 members in the 10-month course? 

Colonel Smirxu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Will you give us for the record a breakdown by services? 

Colonel Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The information requested follows:) 


Breakdown of students in college resident course 


Army 2! (e) Civilians 
(0b Navy . 34 

Marines 5 6 Total 

Air Force 42 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY COURSE 


Mr. Forp. How many do you have in your correspondence study 
course? 

Colonel SmirH. 2,500 average. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us some information about who participate 
in that part of your college? 

Colonel Smira. The people who participate are mostly Reserve 
officers and selected civilians. There are a few Regular Army, but the 
majority of them are Reserve officers. 

Mr. Forp. Just how does the correspondence study course operate? 
Is it voluntary or obligatory? 

Colonel Samir. It is strictly voluntary. The student makes his 
application through his military district which comes in to us, and we 
enroll him. When that is done, of course, we send him brochures and 
so forth to get him started. It takes anywhere from 12 to 14 to 16 
months to complete the course if he works at it diligently. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there any connection between this course and the 
correspondence course from Fort Leavenworth? 

Colonel Smrrx. No connection whatsoever. 

Mr. Mituer. Theirs is a tactical course, and this is industrial? 

Colonel Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuier. But the general handling of them is similar? 

Colonel Smiru. Definitely; ves. 

Mr. Mituer. They send out problems and the students work them 
out and send them back? 

Colonel Smirn. That is correct. They are graded and so forth. 


) 


VALUE OF COURSE 


Mr. Forp. What is the benefit to the individual who participates? 

Colonel Smira. That is hard for me to answer, but the response to 
correspondence would indicate it has been of great value to them, fo1 
one; another is that in time of emergency they have been trained in 
their homes and so forth to perform a function which is going to be 
more essential then than it would be today by a long way. 
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Mr. Minuer. If they take the course successfully it is reftected in 
their 201 file and their MOS may be changed? 

Colonel SmirH. That is correct. 

Mr. Mriuer. And you have trained people for partic ular spots 
who would be needed in the event of an all-out emergency’ 

Colonel Smrru. That is correct. In other words, the correspond- 
ence course gives to the Reserve officers living at home and so forth 
the same material they get out of the residence course and the other 
courses, but they do not have the personal contacts they would get 

the residence course, which is very valuable. 

Mr. Forp. What is your student load in 1953? 

Colonel Smirx. We are averaging around 2,500. Of course, it 
fluctuates a little up and down, but the average is 2,500 

Mr. Mriuter. In that connection, what is the average grade of 
your Reserve students? 

' Colonel Smira. The average grade would be about major. That 
s a horseback guess. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, it is for the younger but fairly 
advanced officers? 

Colonel Smirx. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Ifa particular student takes and passes your correspond- 
ence study course, outside of his having more knowledge as to what he 
may have to do in case of an all-out emergency, what other benefit 
accrues to him? 

Colonel Smirx. He gets credit for a number of points toward his 
retirement. The number of points he gets depends on how long it 
takes him to accomplish it. In other words, the points are within a 
vivenyear. If he gets the whole job done during a given year, he gets 
the maximum. Iam not sure whether it is 50 points or not, I may 
be wrong on that. 

If that is of interest to you, I would like to insert that in the record. 

Mr. Forp. You may make a definite statement on that for the 
record, 

The following information was supplied:) 

Crepits RECEIVED FOR COMPLETION OF CORRESPONDENCE Stupy Course 

a) For completion of the correspondence study course in the specified time, 


e student is credited with 48 points towards his retirement total. 
b) No extra points are awarded if the course is completed before the specified 


t} 


Mr. Miiuter. He does definitely get inactive duty credit points 
for performance? 

Colonel Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. Just as they do for the Leavenworth courses. 

Colonel Smrru. That is correct. 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS COMPLETING COURSE 


Mr. Forp. What percentage of those who apply for the course 
complete it? 

Colonel Smiru. I would say 95 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any definite statistics on that? 

Colonel Smiru. I can get them for you. 


31451 
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Mr. Forp. Will you do that and supply it for the record? 

Colonel Smirx. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, each month a report 
is made up, but I did not bring the information with me. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Statistics on students enrolled in correspondence study course 


(a) Total number enrolled (as of May 31, 1953 

(b) Total number completed 

c) Percentage of original enrollments to graduates, percent 
(d) Students failing to complete the course 

(e) Students presently enrolled 


PERSONNEL HANDLING COURSE 


Mr. Forp. How many of your personnel are spending time on th 
correspondence study course? 

Mr. Yunasz. | think 14 or 15. 

Mr. Forp. Who prepares the correspondence course? 

Colonel Smirx. That is being prepared at the present time by three 
doctors of philosophy on our staff and faculty, but at the present tim: 
you can say they are revising the entire correspondence study cours: 
I would answer the question ‘‘Our own staff.” 


REVISION OF COURSE 


Mr. Mriuer. Do you have frequent revisions? 

Colonel Smirx. No, sir. This is the first revision since the corr 
spondence study course was started in 1950. At that time it was an 
experiment. We did not know how successful it was going to be, 
and it was gotten upina hurry. We have felt right along there ought 
to be a considerable improvement in the course, and we knew there 
could be; so during this present fiscal year we are completely revising 
the course; the volumes of the correspondence study material; so as to 
simplify it and put it in better form and make it more understandab| 
so far as the student is concerned. 

Mr. Mixiuer. Actually, you are having a revision within 3 years 
so that is not too infrequent. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ASSIGNMENT OF GRADUATES 


Mr. Forp. When a man gets through this correspondence cours: 
does he have any particular assignment in case of a general mobiliza 
tion or is he lost in the shuffle and the results of the course forgotten? 

Colonel Smirx. We keep in constant touch with him, but referring 
back to what I said awhile ago, he has to apply for enrollment in th 
military district and it is up to the military district to make thi 
assignment after he graduates. After his graduation we notify the 
military district and the employer of the man that he has accomplished 
the course in an outstanding or other proper manner so as to give him 
as much prestige as possible with his local people. 

Mr. Forp. It would be interesting to see what the military districts 
do with that information. 
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Colonel Smitru. I do not believe that would be answerable from 
his end of the line. 

General HonneN. I am quite certain, Mr. Chairman, a man who 
ompletes that would get a mobilization assignment almost 
nmediately. 

Mr. Forp. That would appear on his service record with reference 
. the course which he took? 

Colonel Situ. Yes, sir, it would reflect the course which he took in 
s industrial field. 


CIVILIAN RESERVE INSTRUCTION BRANCH 


\M(r. Forp. Can you give us some information about the Civilian 
Reserve Instruction Branch? 

Colonel Smrru. Yes, sir. We have 2 teams consisting of 6 officers 

ch which go around to various cities throughout the country. At 

e present time it is limited to 16 cities, and these courses of instruc- 

on are a condensation of a 10-month’s regular course which is put on 
over a period of 2 weeks. These courses are sponsored usually by the 
chambers of commerce of the cities concerned. I might say that there 
sa very heavy demand from these cities for this thing because of the 
uutstanding nature of the instruction that is being given. The 
tudents, if we can call them such, are made up of leading citizens of 

iese cities and even from the surrounding States. 

If you were going out to the State of Idaho, for example, or some- 
place like that, you would not limit the course to the State of Idaho, 

it take New York, Philadelphia, or someplace along that line, nor- 

ally it is within that particular area. If I can say parenthetically, 
one of the professors emeritus of the University of Louisiana has made 
strong representation to the various educational institutions, asking 
that they put mto the universities such courses as we are putting on 

the present time. He stated that he felt it was something which 
ach graduate should have because of the fact it deals with national 
lefense and so forth. He even went so far as to ask us to assist the 
University of Louisiana to put this on, but we replied that being a 
nilitary mstitution we could not sponsor it, but that we would be 
ery happy to give them any assistance we could under the circum- 

ances 

Ir. Forp. You have 2 teams of 6 men each that conduct these 

ourses in how many communities? 

Colonel Smiru. Sixteen. 

Mr. Forp. Each team conducts 2-week courses in 16 different 
places: 

Colonel Smirx. Each team conducts 2-week courses in 8 commu- 
nities each. 

\ir. Forp. A team of 6 people conducts courses for 16 weeks out of 
the 52. What do they do the rest of the time? 

Colonel Smirx. First, let me say that there is a turnover of at least 
'3\4 percent of all instructors each year, so that all summer long the 
ew members are preparing their course material and speeches and so 
forth. The older members—the ones who have been working during 
the previous year, have to spend the time in review. In between 
each one of these courses, which are of 2 weeks’ duration, at least one or 
two members are what vou might call advance agents. They have to go 
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to the chambers of commerce and give them all necessary informati: 
to get this thing started. After they come in from a previous trip 
they spend anywhere from 10 days to 2 weeks in the office going ove: 
the material making sure that the visual aids are up to date and gettir 
checked for the next journey and getting the material ready for the 
next city they will cover. There is a lot of hand-out material that 
is put out. 


GREATER UTILIZATION OF INSTRUCTION TEAMS 


Mr. Forp. It seems to me that there is not a maximum utilization 
of the two teams. They are actively engaged in these courses only 
16 weeks out of 52 weeks which leaves them 36 weeks, when they 
have all of these other sort of nebulous problems. 

Can you not step up, as long as you have the greater deman 
the utilization of these two items? 

Colonel Smirx. Except for the fact of the wear and tear on indi- 
vidual officers of the teams living out of a suitcase as they do much 
fo the time; it is quite difficult. 

Mr. Forp. Who are these men on these teams? Are they civilian 
or military? 

Colonel Smrrx. All of them are military. 

Mr. Forp. How long do they have this assignment? 

Colonel Smrrx. For a period of 2 years for the Navy and 3 years 
for the Air Force and Army. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me you could well use this group mor 
effectively rather than limiting them to a minimum of 16 appearances. 

Colonel Smirn. Mr. Chairman, there is one other factor, too, that 
enters into this thing and that is the matter of dollars. When we send 
these officers out on these trips, we have the matter of per diem and 
such things as that which have to be paid for. We have been sending 
out individual officers at the request of chambers of commerce and 
other public-spirited organizations—sending these officers out to make 
specific lectures. Just recently we had one of the Navy installations 
out in the desert of California which asked us to send a man out there, 
which we did. He went out and gave them three different speeches 
and they wrote back a very appreciative letter because of the fact 
they are isolated out there. Most of the people in that particular 
community are working for the Navy Department or are members of 
the Navy and are a very high type, intelligent people, and they want 
to get this type of information. Another case was like the one out near 
Phoenix, Ariz., where the chamber of commerce there had requested 
our people to come up and repeat some of the things that were given 
at Phoenix, Ariz., at an earlier date. 

Mr. Forp. I repeat; it does not seem to me there is @ maximum 
utilization of this group. I think they do perform a very worthwhile 
function, but the benefit to cost ratio should go up, if you use them to 
a greater degree. 

Colonel Smirn. May I ask that I be given the opportunity to put 
into the record a more comprehensive statement on this? 

Mr. Forp. We would be glad for you to do so, 
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The following additional material was supplied :) 


Fretp Economic Mosi.izAtTion Course 


The field economic mobilization course is a condensed version of the 10- 
onth resident course and is presented each year in major industrial centers 
roughout the country by the Civilian-Reserve Instruction Branch under the 

lance of the Deputy Commandant for Extension Courses. 
2. This phase of the college educational program began in 1947 when the Joint 
hiefs of Staff revised the charter to require that in addition to the resident 
irse the college also conduct courses for officers of the National Guard, Reserve 
ers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and selected executives of industry, 
ators, and other prominent citizens. This requirement is met by the national 
nse resources conference which consists of a presentation of the broad prin- 
les of economic mobilization from and educational aspect. 
lent qualifications and enrollment 
Enrollment for the course is accomplished locally, not through the Industrial 
ge of the Armed Forces. 
Civilian participants are selected by a locally appointed civilian committee. 
are chosen so as to represent a cross section of individuals engaged in industry, 
r, education, science, and civic community life, who may reasonably be 
ected to fill key positions in those fields in the near future. Persons selected 
the committees receive invitations from the Commandant to attend the 


se 


) 


The college charges no fee for enrollment, registration, attendance, tuition, 
or certificates of completion. Government funds are not available to defray, 
enses for civilians while attending the course. 
Army, Air Force, and Naval Reserve officers who desire to attend the course 
ply through official channels to their respective Army area and Air Force 
manders, or naval district commandants. Marine and Coast Guard Reserve 
fficers apply respectively to Headquarters, Marine Corps, and Headquarters, 
United States Coast Guard. Upon selection, Reserve officers are ordered to 
ve duty for the period of instruction. 
5. All persons who attend a required percentage of lectures, seminars, and 
liscussion periods are presented with a certificate of completion. 


} 


Quotas for military and other governmental agencies for each course are 
established as follows: 


Department of the Army ae ; : 50 
Department of the Navy - =! 50 
Department of the Air Force__- 50 
National Guard -_ - ‘ f ; ‘ : 5 
Coast Guard_ sivas : - tae . 2 

cal Armed Forces personnel . : “es ; . as 13 


, Pea 170 


Quotas for civilian conferees are limited only by the eligibility criteria established 
the civilian selection committee and by the size of the auditorium in which the 
ourse is presented. 


Objective 


rhe field economic mobilization course is organized to present the problems 
which will confront the country in a mobilization of the national economy for war; 
to show the resources and economies of potential belligerents, allies, and neutrals; 
ind to show methods and procedures for making the best use of our resources. 
ce the college is neither a planning nor an operating agency, its objective is 
to provide specific information for individuals or industrial organizations as 
the particular parts they may play in mobilization, but to expand the nucleus 
of trained individuals who may be called upon to play important roles in planning 
ur country’s economy in the event of an emergency. 


“iy 
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Methods of instruction and study 


1. The material presented embraces several broad patterns of informati: 
and is presented by a series of lectures. The largest of these patterns, in terms 
time spent, is the economic potential for war of major world areas. Here, aft: 
an introduction to such allied subjects as economic warfare and war finance, t 
student receives a systematic presentation of the important elements of t 
natural, industrial, and related resources essential to war economy in those area 

2. Thus, the stage is set for an examination of our own country’s organizati 
for national security; an examination which includes not only a study of 
interested governmental agencies but the several functions which stem from the: 
These functions include the various controls and systems needed to keep o 
economy healthy and in optimum production under emergency strains and duri 
reconversion. 

3. Another pattern involves a critical appraisal of our resources, including pow: 
fuel, transports ution, communication: , strategic materials, manpower, agricultur 

the Nation’s manufacturing plant. The interrelated nature of these resour: 
their sensitivity of the stresses of mobilization and reconversion situati 
developed in the lecture series. 

1. Associated elements in the field are introduced as pertinent to the stud 
For instance, lectures on technological progress, production, procurement, a 
industrial security help to highlight the treacment. 

5. Lectures by representatives of other Government departments and agen 
may be included when appropriate. 

6. In addition to the foregoing, extracurricular activities, such as semina 
discussion groups, and inspection tours of local industrial plants, are organiz 
Instruction is scheduled for 2 5-day weeks for 4 hours each day. 

The operation and activities of the two crib teams 

1. Preparation.—Each speaker is charged with the responsibility of writing a: 
researching his own speeches, and each speaker has a minimum of five speec! 
to prepare. This activity takes place from June 1 to approxims ately Septem! 
15. This is an absolute minimum of time and is usually the initial preparatio 
with continuing rewriting during the vear. During this period the writer, aft 
his speeches are prepared, is then required to have them monitored by the member 
of the school faculty. They then go forward for clearance to various government 
agencies 

2. Advance work.—Due to the nature of our activities it is required that advan 
work be initiated for each city approximately 5 months prior to the tean 
presentation. Usually the 8 cities are divided among the 3 holdover membe: 
of the team with the 3 newer members accompanying them for training purpos 
The initial correspondence is done by the team member. Three months prior { 
the presentation a visit is paid to the city and the team members spend a minimu 
of 1 week making advance arrangements. Then it is necessarv to return for 2 or 
more trips which requires an additional week or more before the team arrives f 
the final presentation The advance officer then is required to be present in 
city 1 week prior to the presentation. This entails an additional 3 to 4 wee 
advance work for each city 

. Extracurricular activities —Quite frequently members of the team are ask: 
to return to the city to address some publie gathering sponsored by a civie orga: 
zation and the like. This is usually done between cities. 

1. Between cities.—There is usually a period from 1 to 3 weeks between preset 
tations. This time is utilized by the members of the team in advance wor! 
extracurriculer activities, and rewriting and bringing their speeches up to dat 
In the light of present-day world affairs and our dynamic national economy it 
important that the latest trends be encompassed in each presentation. 

5. Travel As the schedule includes the continental United States, travel tin 
is an important factor. It is required that the team be present in each city tl 
Seturday prior to the opening. This is an additional 2 days plus traveling tin 
which averages 3 days going and returning. This, of course, is based on air travel 

6. Leave-—Due to the turnover, for example, this year 6 new members ar 
being added to the 2 teams and it will require an intensive training period mo 

red by the holdover members. During the past 4 years it has not been possib! 
due to the workload of team members to co any leave except during the Chris 
mas holidays. 
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\ir. Forp. Will you show us where you are having these 16 courses 

fiscal year 1953, and you might do the same in fiscal 1954, and fur- 
ish any other supporting data that would make the presentation 

ttle more effective, because from my point of view it does not seem 
o me you are getting the maximum utilization. 

\Mir. Mituer. Just as a matter of information, is the situation 
ere the same as it is with the War College? Does the Army bear 
ill the expenses in this item? 

Colonel Smiru. It does, sir. 

Mr. Miiuier. That is, except for the pay of the officers and other 
ersonnel that are on duty? 

Colonel Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. With reference to the 10-month residence course, 
dentify the reference to 93 persons. 

Colonel Smirx. That is 93 civilian employees. 


TEN-MONTH RESIDENT COURSE 


Mr. Stxes. How many students do you have in the 10-month 
resident course? 

Colonel Smrra. We are authorized 135 and we have actually on 
hand at the present time 133. 

Mr. Srtxes. All of them are military? 

Colonel Smrru. Not all are military. There are 10 civilians from 
other Government agencies. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you teach them? 

Colonel Smita. The economic situation of the Nation, the man- 
power situation insofar as availability of manpower to perform a 

inction during a given fiscal year, or given year I should say; an 
inderstanding of the problems of industry, so that in their dealings 
vith industry’ we can go out and deal with them on a more even footing, 
particularly insofar as industry is concerned, so that we will better 
inderstand their problems. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the qualifications for attendance in the 10- 

ionth resident course? 

Colonel Smirx. On the military side, the individuals must be 
between the ages of 36 and 46 and have from 15 to 20 years of service. 
The average age is roughly 43 years. Their efficiency index must be 
superior. "They are selected, of course, by their respective services 
and approved by the Joint C hiefs of Staff. 

So far as the civilians are concerned, they are made up of individuals 
coming from the Labor Department, Commerce Department, Agri- 

ilture, and other departments of the Government. Most of them 
are either GS-14’s or GS-15’s and are selected on the basis of their 
ackground and qualifications. 

Mr. Stkes. Who develops the course of study? 

Colonel Smrru. It is done by the staff and faculty of the Industrial 
College with the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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RESERVE OFFICER INELIGIBLE 


Mr. Srxes. Are there any Reserve officers in attendance at this 
time? 

Colonel Smiru. There are none. 

Mr. Stxes. Are they eligible? 

Colonel Smrrx. Not that I am aware of. That is a policy matter 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Stkes. Will you ascertain the situation in that regard and 
advise the committee? 

Colonel Smiru. | shall be glad to do so. 

The information requested is as follows:) 


Established policy precludes the attendance of Reserve officers in the resident 
course. This policy conforms to that of the various services of the Departmer 
of Defense which generally state that Reserve officers on active duty may attend 
short-course schools (usually up to 16 weeks in length) but are not permitted to 
attend long-course schools (usually over 16 weeks). Exceptions are sometimes 
made to this rule when the Reserve officer agrees to serve a certain specified period 
on active duty on completion of the long-course school. This situation has not 
arisen as vet in the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Further, the Cor 
respondence Study Branch and the Civilian Reserve Instruction Branch were pr 
marily established to care for the Reserve officer needs for learning in this area 
at a considerably reduced cost to the Government. 


Mr. Stxes. As a matter of curiosity, I would like to know whether 
any reservist has ever been in either school. 

Colonel Smirn. Yes, sir; there have been. During the war begin- 
ning in 1944, I believe it was, until 1946 or 1947, most of the students 
were Reserve officers. 


VALUE OF 10-MONTH RESIDENT COURSE 


Mr. Stxes. What can a man when he comes out of this school do 
that he could not do when he went into it? 

Colonel Smirx. That is pretty hard to answer generally. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you want to prepare an answer and submit it? 

Colonel Smiru. I would prefer to. 

The following information was supplied: ) 


1. Economie mobilization is the subject of study at the ICAF. It has to do 
with the tremendously difficult and complex problems of equipping and supplying 
the Armed Forces for defense or war. The requirements of total war as we have 
seen in both world wars demand the centralized direction of the economic resources 
of the Nation. Consequently, the study of economic mobilization emphasizes the 
interrelations of Federal activities with all segments of the national economy 
Also, defense mobilization and war mobilization alike require the closest coordina- 
tion of the civilian and military aspects of mobilization and of the many Federal 
agencies responsible for the administration of mobilization programs. 

2. The ICAF course on economic mobilization is unique in that it fixes attention 
directly and wholly upon the economic and administrative aspects of national 
security, subjects which in the curricula of graduate and professional schools 
receive only incidental and subordinate attention. Except for a scattering of 
oecasional and single courses, civilian institutions of higher learning are concerned 
chiefly and often entirely with economic and governmental institutions, problems 
and developments as they exist under predominantly peacetime conditions. The 
location of the ICAF in Washington provides a point of unequaled advantage from 
which can be studied, at first hand and in continual consultation with and assist- 
ance from Government officials, the problems of directing and coordinating the 
mobilization of the economy which are the responsibility of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Federal Government. 
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3. Proceeding from the basic mission and philosophy of the Industrial College 

ts specific educational goals, it is our intent that the senior officers of all services 

and civilian officials who attend as students shall learn through study and analysis: 

The economic potential for war of the nations of the world and the blocs 

of nations which might have special significance in peace or war and analysis of 

relationship of the economic potential to political, military, and psychological 
actors in our national strategy. 

The organization and administration of the Department of Defense and 
ther governmental agencies concerned with mobilization of the national economy 
r war and later reconversion to a peacetime basis. 

c) The production aspects of mobilization of the national economy and 

ilvsis of those factors vitally affecting the production program during partial 

lization, full mobilization and reconversion. 

The procurement, production, and distribution aspects of mobilization for 
ir and reconversion, to a peacetime basis. 

The manpower problems in connection with mobilization of the economy 

and of mobilization of the military forces. 

The relationship between technological progress and the mobilization of 

the national economy. 

qg) The methods of developing the logistic implications of a war plan and the 
limitations on strategy imposed by these logistic limitations. 

{. Upon the completion of the course of study as above outlined, the officer 
and civilian graduates of the ICAF are unusually well prepared to assume re- 
sponsible command, staff, planning, and civilian administrative assignments in 

litary and civilian fields concerned with the material support of our Armed 

orces in the event of an emergency. 

5. To accomplish this purpose requires the education of selected officers and 

vilians, whose natural qualifications are reinforced by an understanding of the 
necessity for, and the problems involved in, making the most effective utilization 
of all availabl® human, economic, and material resources. Such an understanding 
involves a realistic evaluation of the balance between a sound, dynamic economy 
and the armed forces necessary to maintain national security in the current 

rid situation and of the problems inherent co a rapid mobilization of the econ- 
in event of war. 
In addition, the very nature of the instructional mission of the ICAF involves 
intimate use of and familiarity with the highly classified information which 
ist be the basis of planning and operations in the vital logistical field which 
he central core of economic mobilization. 
There is no other single educational institution today which presents such a 
rse of instruction, either in civilian or military educational systems. Most 
rvice schools are involved primarily with tactics and strategy. While they do 

il in logisties, such courses deal primarily in problems of military supply rather 
an problems of national economics. The location of the ICAF places it in a 

orable position to present such a course of‘instruction, not enjoyed by other 
stitutions. Located in Washington, it is able to present to the students a series 

lectures by the highest authorities in Government, industry, and other educa- 
onal institutions, on current problems and policies. Through seminars and 
ffice consultations, the students are able to discuss problems involving all sectors 
of military, political, and economic areas, with those officials who are actually 
engaged in policy, planning, and operations. Thus. a student becomes well 
aware of the close coordination necessary in strategic-logistic planning on a 
national level, 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY COURSE 


Mr. Stxes. Do the same personnel conduct the correspondence 
study course, or do you have separate personnel for that? 

Colonel Smita. We have separate personnel to conduct the course 
but insofar as the preparation of the course is concerned, it is the 
same personnel. 

Mr. Sikes. Who is eligible to take a correspondence study course? 

Colonel Smita. Anyone approved by the military district, but they 
are usually selected civilians and Reserve officers on inactive duty. 
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CIVILIAN RESERVE INSTRUCTION BRANCH 


Mr. Stxes. How does the Civilian Reserve Instruction Branch 
operate? Do the persons who are conducting that part of the activity 
spend full time on it? 

Colonel Smirn. They do, sir. They have no other duties except 
that of conducting these courses. In general, the chambers of com 
merce make a request to us that we put on such a course in their 
particular city and usually, after determining the schedule, we give 
them the dates on which we could appear, if we have the time, and 
we usually take that up with them in order to make sure there are no 
conflicts in regard to other engagements at the time. 

Mr. Srxes. How long does that course require? 

Colonel Smiru. Two weeks. 

Mr. Sixes. Who takes the course? 

Colonel Smrru. Selected civilians and Reserve officers of all th 
services. 

Mr. Stxes. How many courses do you propose to conduct during 
fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel Smrrx. Sixteen. 

Mr. Stkes. How many were conducted during fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Smiru. Sixteen, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the average enrollment at each? 

Colonel Smirx. 300 per course. 


TOTAL COST OF INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


Mr. Stxes. What is the total cost of the Industrial College? 


Colonel Smirxu. $525,000. 

Mr. Sikes. No, I want the total cost including the military per- 
sonnel who attend, the salaries of the military personnel who conduct 
it, and the maintenance and amortization on the buildings. 

Colonel Smrru. I will have to furnish that information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


SumMARY OF EsTIMATED OperATING Cost ANALYsIS, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 0! 
THE ARMED Forcgs, Fiscat YEAR 1953 


1. The total costs of the ICAF fall into three basic categories: (a) Direct 
appropriations, (b) installation support, (c) pay and allowances. 

2. Direct appropriations include such items as the pay of staff and facult) 
travel, contractual services, purchasing publications, and taxes (FICA). Dur 
ing the subject fiscal year these items reached a total of $305,567 allocable to th: 
resident course, $155,880 allocable to the field economic mobilization cours: 
(NRC), and $88,553 allocable to the correspondence study course—a total of 
$550,000. 

3. Installation support costs include transportation, postage, communications 
printing and reproduction, repair and maintenance, supplies and equipment, an 
building costs. In this area $140,530 was allocable to the resident course, $41,680 
was allocable to the field economic mobilization course, and $42,690 was allocabl 
to the correspondence study course—a total of $224,900. The installation sup- 
port items are provided by the Military District of Washington, the Officc, 
Secretary of the Army, the Adjutant General’s Office, and the Engineer Corps. 
It should be noted that the building costs assigned represent simply maintenanc 
and repairs, custodial charges, and utilities. No amortization, commutation of 
space rental, or other similar charges are allocable, since building T—5, occupied 
by the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, is a temporary building, having 
an assigned service life of 5 years (from 1942 to 1947). In consequence, charg: 
of a space-occupancy character could reflect only a purely hypothetical entry. 
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\ special problem in computing allocable costs of Industrial College of the 
Forees operations relates to the pay and allowances of students, and, to a 
.er extent, of the military staff and faculty. Thus, total pay and allowances 
military and civilian students of the resident course can be firmly set at 
(99,120. However, it is impossible to establish similar figures for the pay 
allowances of military and Federal civilian personnel completing the two 
resident courses offered by the college in support of its mission, since it is 
yossible to arrive at a balanced figure for all individuals receiving Federal 
The inelusion of resident course student pay and allowances distorts the 
ire cost statement for the college. It is further noted that pay and allowances 
idents bear no significant relationship to the cost of education of such 
lents, since individual pay is, for the college, a casual figure dependent upon 
ank, seniority, service, and special status of individuals assigned as students. 
accordingly, it is conside red that only the actual educational costs accruing 
Government through the operations of the several individual activities 
ic Industrial College of the Armed Forces are significant in arriving at a valid 
tem 
The pay and allowances of military staff and faculty is a special problem, 
at these individuals gain experience and instruction for themselves while 
ling their assigned duties, particularly in the case of those officers not gradu- 
of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. This creates a credit item, 
hough it is not readily related to finite terms, in computing the military staff 
faculty costs. Under the circumstances, only a crude total figure can be 
nerated in the amount of $523,200 for the military staff and faculty costs. 
is may be broken down into $340,695 for the resident course, $145,210 for the 
economic mobilization course, and $37,295 for the correspondence study 


rse 


6. On the basis of the observations set forth in the preceding paragraphs, it will 
e observed that two sets of cost figures can be assessed to the operations of the 
lustrial College of the Armed Forces. The first of these would reflect total 

, not including pay and allowances of students and military staff and faculty. 
would represent a total of $774,900, of which $446,097 may be allocated to the 
lent course, $197,560 may be allocated to the field economic mobilization 
irse, and $131,243 may be allocated to the correspondence study course. If 


and allowances for military students, staff and faculty were to be added, the 
tal would rise to oon 220, of which $1,885,912 may be allocated to the resident 
e, $342,770 may be allocated to the field economic mobilizaton course, and 
168,! Py may be allocated to the correspondence study course 
7. As has already been indicated, it is not considered realistic to compute indi- 
idual student costs where student, staff, and faculty pay and allowances are in- 
ed, since this could only result in a distorted figure for the resident course, and 
completely erroneous figures for the two nonresident courses. Accordingly, indi- 
lual cost figures have been generated on the baris of total direct and installation 
pport costs, minus military students and staff and faculty pay and allowance 
ires, On this basis, the cost of each graduate of the resident course is $3,304.42, 
| for each graduate of the field economic mobilization course, $46.34, while the 
for each graduate of the correspondence study course is $55.85. While it is 
haps a statistical absurdity, it may be of value to establish an overall average 
t for each graduate of all the ICAF courses for the fiscal year 1953. This 
ire would be $114.83. 
8. Clearly, subjected to this functional analysis, the educational costs of the In- 
trial College of the Armed Forces represent figures fully in line with any reason- 
concept of the expenses of higher education, and are caleulated to advance 
interests of the Department of Army and the armed services. Thus, the resi- 
nt course item of $3,304 is in close conformity with typical graduate school 
per year, while the field economic mobilizaton course and correspondence 
tudy course figures of $46 and $55 reflect a remarkably modest investment by the 
Government per graduate, particularly when the caliber of the students and the 
reception of these courses are considered. While the hypothetical overall graduate 
st figure of $114.83 is a generated figure, it is valid in that it represents an across- 
-board costing of tue Federal investment in education within the mission of the 
lege on the entire national level. 
9. On this basis, the figure may be presented as an acceptable summary cost of a 
irse system long supported as desirable by the Department of Defense and the 
irmed services, 
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; 


imated ope rating costs, fiscal year 1953 


Resident 


course CRIB! | CSB? 


t appropriations 
nal services, civilian, staff and faculty $240, 417 995 $71, 588 
] 48, 700 685 615 
contractual services 8, 900 16, 100 
tractual lectures 8, 500 
itractual services 400 16, 100 
sand publications 6, 850 150 
A 700 200 100 
Direct appropriations 305, 567 55, 880 , 553 
Installation support 
rransportation of thing 500 , 500 
Postage 210 60 30 
Telenvhone service 2, 920 , 220 460 
Local service 2, 800 800 400 
Long distance 120 120 60 
nting and reproductior 26, 000 3, 000 2 000 
ind maintenance 1, 950 450 600 
iz 1, 000 
equipment 26, 000 000 000 
750 250 
81, 200 23, 200 , 600 


nstallation support 140, 530 , 680 2, 690 
rotal direct and installatior 446, 097 97, 560 


Pay and allowances 


Students—military and civilian 1, 099, 120 


Staff and facult y—military 340, 695 


Total pay and allowances 1, 439, 815 


Cost of operations P 1, 885, 912 


nstruction branch 
study branch 


Operating Student en- 
cost rollment 


Resident course $446, 097 
Cjivilian-Reserve i 1 n 197, 560 
Correspondence stuc 131, 243 


774, 900 6, 748 


sts and average cost per student do not include the pay and allowances of students, 


CIVILIAN RESERVE INSTRUCTION BRANCH 


Mr. Mituer. In that connection, Colonel, a Reserve officer taking 
the 2-week course at Buffalo or Baltimore, or wherever it may be, 
not ordered to active duty for that purpose, is he? 

Colonel SmirH. Some of them are, sir. 

Mr. Mixturr. Some of them are? 

Colonel Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriuer. So you would have a pay allowance for students 
some of those cases? 

Colonel Smrru. That is something I would not be able to answe! 
I just do not know. That is all handled out in the field and w 
would have nothing whatsoever to do with it. 

Mr. Mixtuer. Or some of them might do a 2-week tour of activ: 
duty in connection with the school and of course the civilians and 
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might do it without compensation? 
lonel Smita. That is correct, sir. 
Sikes. That is all. 
Korb. Are these 2-week courses conducted in the daytime or in 


evening? 
Colonel Smirx. They are conducted in the daytime. They are 
5 days per week for the 2 weeks’ period, and | think the nighttime 
taken up with extracurricular activities, as 1 understand. I have 
er been an instructor on one of these teams, but it is my informa- 
m that a lot of times the officers will come and the people will come 
the officers and ask for special instruction or something along that 


\ir. Forp. Could you give us for the record the curriculum that is 
yndueted in the 2-week course? 
Colonel Smiru. Yes, sir. 
\ir. Forp. The time and the courses discussed, and so forth and 
so on? 
Colonel SmirH. Yes, sir. 
Insert matter referred to.) 


Fietp Economic MoBILIzATION CouRsE LEcTURE SCHEDULE 


FIRST WEEK 
day— May 25: 
9:15-10:00 a. m. Opening exercises. 
10:00-10:55 a. m. Orientation. 
11:05-12:00 Organization. 
1:30— 2:25 p. . Strategic and critical materials. 
2:35- 3:30 p. m. Manpower I. 
day— May 26: 
10:00—10:55 a. m. Manpower IT. 
11:05-12:00 Economie stabilization. 
1:30— 2:25 p. m. Requirements. 
2:35- 3:30 p. m. Production I. 
ednesday— May 27: 
10:00-10:55 a. m. Production II. 
11:05-12:00 War finance. 
1:30— 2:25 p. m. Procurement I. 
2:35- 3:30 p. m. Discussion. 
3:40— 4:30 p. m. Movie film. 
rsday— May 28: 
10:00-10:55 a. m. Procurement II. 
11:05-12:00 Fuel and power. 
1:30— 2:25 p. m. Technological progress. 
2:35-— 3:30 p. m. Public opinion. 
day— May 29: 
10:00-10:55 a. m. Transportation and communication. 
11:05-12:00 Agriculture. 
1:30— 2:25 p. m. Distribution logistics. 
2:35— 3:30 p. m. Discussion. 


SECOND WEEK 
nday—June lL: 
10:00—10:55 a. m. Internal security. 
11:05-12:00 Foreign aid and mutual security. 
2:00— 4:00 p. m. Field trip. 
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Tue sday June 2 


10:00—-10:55 a. m. Economic warfare. 
11:05—12:00 Geopolitics 
1:30—- 2:25 p. m. Latin America 
2:35- 3:30 p. m. Arctic and Canada. 
3:40 4:30 p. m Movie film 
Wednesday June 3 
10:00-10:55 a Africa. 
11:05-12:00 Great Britain and Western Europe. 
1:30— 2:25 p Middle East 
2:35-— 3:30 p South and Southeast Asia. 
Thursday—June 4 
10:00—10:55 a. m. Far East 
11:05-12:00 7. 5. Bi. Be. d 
1:30— 2:25 p. U. 8.58. R. I 
2:35— 3:30 p. m. Discussion 
3:40— 4:30 p Movie film 
Friday June 5 
10:00-10:50 a Summation 
11:00—12:00 Closing exercises 


Mr. Forp. Is it my understanding that these 2-week courses a1 
laid out and conducted at the request of organizations in variou 
geographical areas? 

Colonel Smiru. Normally, yes, sir, but there are exceptions to that 
I say that is the normal procedure. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this school gets a request in most of t! 
cases for a 2-week course in town X? 

Colonel Samira. I would not want to make it that definite. Ther 
are cases like that, ves, sir. But there are other cases where we hay 
not been to a given town for some time, we will write in to the chamb: 
of commerce and ask them if they are interested. 

Colonel Raruspone. Mr. Chairman, I had some connection wit 
the establishment of this system when I was working in Reserv 
affairs right after the war. This was done in response to a ver) 
heavy demand from our civilian component personnel. Many of ou 
finest Reserve and National Guard officers have a limited amount o 
time which they can devote to actual military training and yet they 
want to keep their hand in, so that in times of mobilization they ca: 
take responsible jobs. This was in response to their request to bring 
the highest level of instruction we could to their immediate area 
where they would be able to participate and still stay on the job, and 
be brought up to date and kept in touch with the top industrial pro! 
lems from an instruction point of view. It took some time to de 
velop the course and I think it is a wonderful service that the Arm) 
is able to give the Reserve and National Guard personnel over the 
country. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 2-WEEK COURSES 


Mr. Sikes. Is there an effort made to distribute these courses 
throughout the country, or do you repeat yourself by going bac | 
the same cities year after year? 

Colonel Smita. No, sir; we distribute it throughout the. country 
In other words, we try not to repeat year after year. There may be a 
repetition at the end of 3 vears or something like that. For exampl 
let us take New York City; you could not possibly handle all t': 
people that want to go there during this particular year, and Phila 
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phia is another one, but if you go out in Arizona, for example, 
- is no repetition in that particuler subject. 

\{r. Stxes. I think it might be helpful to provide for the record the 
es and towns covered in fiscal vear 1953 and the ons contemplated 
fiscal year 1954. 

Colonel Smirxa. Yes, sir. 

The information requested is as follows:) 


Field economic mobilization course, fiscal year 1952-58 


Regular Reserve 
Establish- components |Co™pont nts 


ment weinine attend 
; sining 
active 


‘ t 
duty luty 


Reserve 


ing as 


civilian 


Sept. 22 to Oct. 3 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 10 
Oct. 13 to Oct. 24 
Oct. 20 to Oct. 31 
Nov. 10 to Novy. 21 
Dee. 1 to Dee. 12 
Jan. 5 to Jan. 16 
Jan. 19 to Jan. 30 
Feb. 9 to Feb. 20 
Feb. 16 to Feb. 27 
Mar. 16 to Mar. 27 
Mar. 23 to Apr. 3 
Apr. 20 to May 1 
Apr. 27 to May 8 
May 1! to May 22 
May 25 to June 5 


Tentative schedule for fiscal year 1968: 
Cuy Date 
ton, Mass Sept. 21 to Oct. 2, 1953 
nectady, N Y. Sept. 28 to Oct. 9, 1953 
unsas Citv, Kans Oct. 19 to Oct. 30, 1953 
ishville, Tenn ; Oct. 26 to Nov. 6, 1953 
Idaho Nov. 9 to Nov. 20, 1953 
innati, Ohio ; Nov. 30 to Dee. 11, 1953 
ahoma City, Okla ve 7 Nov. 30 to Dec. 11, 1953 
Jose, Calif 2 ; __... Jan. 18 to Jan. 29, 1954 
Orleans, La : Feb. 1 to Feb. 12, 1954 
lallas, Tex Feb. 8 to Feb. 19, 1954 
Vilminuton, Del Mar. 1 to Mar. 12, 1954 
\tlanta, Ga : Mar. 8 to Mar. 19, 1954 
isadena, Calif ; Apr. 5 to Apr. 16, 1954 
ttsburgh, Pa_ -- Apr. 5 to Apr. 16, 1954 
aha, Nebr on Apr. 26 to May 7, 1954 
nneapolis, Minn . May 3 to May 14, 1954 


rE.— Effective in fiscal year 1953-54 the name “Field Economic Mobilization Course’’ is being changed 
National Resources Conference.”’ 


ENROLLMENT IN 2-WEEK COURSES 


Mr. Forp. Can you also give us the attendance at each of the 
communities where the courses were held in fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Smirn. We would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Forp. You have indicated that it was around 300, but let us 
have the factual information for each course. 

Colonel Smirxu. Very well, sir. 

Notr.—-The information requested may be found in the table 
above. ) 
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TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. I notice you want $45,000 for travel and that 13 bas 
on the fact that the availability of military aircraft is highly in 
probable? , ’ 

Colonel Smirn. That is correct. We do use military aircra! 
wherever we can get it, but often that is not possible. For exampl 
MATS has not furnished any aircraft during the height of the Kor 
ean situation, cross country. So there have been times, for exampk 
vhen the Chief of the Civilian Reserve Instruction Branch who is a 
Air Corps officer has flown a plane back and forth, and he has take: 
along some instructors, but that is problematical. We cannot cd 
pend on it. 

Mr. Yunasz. Of that $45,000 only $32,500 is to cover the cost o 
trip travel, and included in that $45,000 is administrative travel 
and other additional travel which requires their going to variou 
cities for coniere neces and so forth 

Mr. Fo iD. If you have 6 people going to a particular community 
for a 2-wee ok period, it would seem to me that you could find someone 
over at Andrews Field, for example, who had a proficiency flight that 
they were interested in making = they could take this personnel to 
the particular community. After all, you have 6 of them going to 
the 1 community, and they make the ‘se proficiency flights all the tim 
to various parts of the country. It would make a substantial savings 
I should think. 

Mr. Yunasz. We do try to utilize military aircraft. We have per 
mission, where we cut our orders for class 2 priority, military aircraft 
is authorized and directed for use so that in the event there is a con- 
tact made for MATS, the officers go by military aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Smith. 


ARMED Forces INFORMATION SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 1713, “Armed Forces Information 
School.”’ We will insert in the record at this point the chart on page 
619 and also the chart on page 620, 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ARMED Forces INFORMATION SCHOOL 


Justification of funds re que sted 


Revised esti- | Revised est 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1053 | year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


$160, 018 $157, 000 
ber 200 180 


r of permanent positions 49 45 
juivalent of all other positions 


r of al] employees 44.5 41 


Regular courses for students during fiscal years 1953 and 1954 are prepared to 
accommodate 1,480 officers and 3,280 enlisted personnel of the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Special courses and conferences are tentatively 
arranged for the instruction of 200 officers. A total of 4,960 Departments of 
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Army, Navy, and Air Force students are expected to be trained during fiscal 
1954. Following is a comparison of student load for fiscal years 1952, 1953, 


1 1954: 
need ——s Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
| hated Soon nate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
ees ” year 1953 year 1954 
i eS eee romeo “ “ * 
: 816 1, 480 1, 480 
ne 2, 426 3, 280 , 2R0 
ynferences.... 150 200 200 
otal Jaume ; 3, 392 4, 960 4, 960 


[he academic departments provide instruction to the students and are sup- 


ted by various units to accomplish the mission. A photographic laboratory 
mplishes the instruction mission by practical demonstration under the 
ervision of competent instructors. A reading improvement clinic instructs 


lents in the practice of reading improvement rate and comprehension through 

eries of laboratory periods. Lecture instruction is given in the radio studios, 

ved by actual production of radio and television programs A library is 

vided for reference material and research facilities. A printing plant provides 

printing school material. In addition to various training aids and audio- 

ial aids, including publie address systems, projectors and recording machines 
are provided for use in instruction, 


0 \ir. Forp. Will you have the witness proceed with his statement, 


> 
h¢ ase, 
S \Ir. Copp. We have with us today Col. T. W. Munford, deputy 
mmandant of the Armed Forces Information School. He has a 
I tatement which he would like to submit for the record. 
{t 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, Colonel Munford? 
Colonel Munrorp. The Armed Forces Information School located 
Fort Slocum, N. Y., is a joint educational institution operating 
nder the Secretary of Defense. The policy of the school is a function 
iI f the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the administrative direc- 


mn is a responsibility of the Chief of- Information, Department of the 
my. 

The objective of the Armed Forces Information School is to train 
personnel of the Armed Forces for public information and information 
and education staff duties. 

Courses are conducted concurrently for officers and enlisted per- 

sonnel and are prepared to accommodate 1,480 officers and 3,280 
enlisted personnel of the Armed Forces, plus special courses and 
, nferences as directed. 
The preparation, supervision, and editing of the ‘Army Information 
Digest,” an official monthly publication of the Department of the 
\rmy, is an additional function of the Armed Forces Information 
School, 

funds of $188,000 are requested for the Armed Forces Information 
School for fiscal year 1954. 

| have with me my budget officer, Lieutenant Ebetino, who, if 
necessary, will assist us in answering the questions. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original January budget request for this 
hs subproject? 

o Lieutenant Esetino. It was the same. 


81451—53—pt. 1——-71 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture as of the latest date? 
Colonel Munrorp. Through April 30, 1953, $198,668. 
Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unobligated balance? : 
Colonel Munrorp. No, sir. 


TRAINING SCHOOL AT FORT SLOCUM 


Mr. Forp. A few days ago an editorial was inserted in the Con 
gressional Record with reference to the training school at Fort Slocum 
Are you familiar with that editorial, Colonel? 

Colonel Munrorp. It has come to my attention; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It has been submitted to the committee and I would 
like to ask you some questions with reference to some of the statements 
contained therein, in order that you may give us the school’s point 
of view. 

For example, the editorial states: 

Uncle Sam has to put out $200,000 a year just for ferry service to the schoo 
located on an island and inaccessible except by the ferry. Only other installatio 
on the island is a chaplain school. 

Is that a correct statement? 

Colonel Munrorp. That is not entirely correct. The post comple 
ment, you might say the housekeeping unit which is located there 
also comes directly under the Commanding General, First Arm) 
That complement serves both schools in addition to such satellite 
duties for the servicing of other elements located in the area which 
is contiguous to this particular area and performs such duties as it 
would be directed to do by the Commanding General of the Firs 
Army. 

Mr. Forp. Is the cost of ferry service $200,000 a year? 

Colonel Munrorp. That is a particular question which you might 
say is outside of the field of the school. I do not know the exact cost 

Mr. Forp. I am not familiar with the geographic location of Fort 
Slocum. Could you give us some information on that? 

Colonel Munrorp. Fort Slocum is located approximately 14 miles 
to the northeast of the New York metropolitan downtown area, on 
half mile offshore from New Rochelle, N. Y., on what is known as 
David’s Island. It is an island with an area of 88 acres low mean tid: 
and 82 acres at high tide. 

Mr. Forp. And we have at Fort Slocum the chaplain school and 
this Department of Defense Information School? 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir. And also the basic command or thi 
post command. There are two separate schools, and the post com- 
plement. 


COST OF FERRY SERVICE 


Mr. Sixes. I think we should ask for more comprehensive informa- 
tion about the cost of the ferry service. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should have the Department of the Arm) 
as such to give usa full explanation of that. 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Sikes, that information is being 
compiled in the Budget Division at the present time. You will find 
under program 2900, which is the next in the series to be presented to 
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the committee, the information will be available. .We would like to 
er the question or insert the material in the record. 
\Mr. Forp. I think it should be inserted in the record here since it 
s come up. 
\ir. Copp. Yes, sir. 
\ir. Mituer. Does the Army operate the ferry service? 
Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir, ‘it is an Army-operated activity 
my owned and operated. 
\ir. Forp. We certainly should have complete information sub- 
tted on that and you probably cannot give it to us at the moment. 
\fr. Copp. No, sir. 
\ir. Forp. Will you have that information inserted in the record 
when the information is gotten together? 
The following information was supplied:) 
|) The cost of operations at Fort Slocum and budgeting therefor, is under the 
ropriations, ‘Maintenance and operations, Army,” and ‘Military personnel, 
' 2) The amount obligated in 1952, the estimated amounts to be obligated in 
953 and 1954 are: $1,711,587 in 1952, $1,644,633 in 1953, and $1,625, 852 in 1954. 
The activities at Fort Slocum and the amounts applicable to each are: 
Post operations: 


Fiscal year 1952 2 tics loans wees 1 $1, 198, 067 
Fiscal year 1953 .-- !'1, 193, 248 
Fiscal year 1954 , 11, 226, 407 
Subsistence and quartermaster supplies: 
Fiscal year 1952 2 169, 160 
Fiscal year 1953 2 135, 100 
Fiscal year 1954 2 135, 000 
Chaplain School: 
Fiscal year 1952 $82, 885 
Fiscal year 1953 > 67, 285 
Fiseal year 1954 eee § 76, 445 
Armed Forces Information School: 
Fiscal year 1952 ; #261, 475 
Fiscal year 1953 “ 4249, 000 
Fiseal vear 1954 an : ’ + £188, 000 
1) Student capacity: 
Chaplain School a : eats Z 600 
Information School ; 620 
5) Students enrolled for 1953, 1954, and 1955: 
Chaplain School: 
Fiscal year 1953 L sae i 707 
Fiscal year 1954 ‘ obde : : ' 600 
Fiscal vear 1955_ . pean ei intey ‘ Pee S 600 
Armed Services Information School: 
PF iSORE PORE Beiicmis «tna oanesnde , bee ee aad eli a 2,413 
Fiscal year 1954__._...--- bhi Ride bid ales oh ait w hittae ats s pee 
Fiseal year 1955_---- deed L spl d dab aie eave te 3, 570 


6) Estimated cost- of ferry service to Fort Slocum for fiscal year 1953 is 


$167,974, 


idgeted by First Army programs 2100 and 2900, maintenance and operations, Army. 
Budgeted by OQMG program 2900, maintenance and operations, Army. Program 1200, military person- 
nel, Army 
idgeted by Chief of Chaplains, program 1200, maintenance and operations, Army. 1 
Budgeted for by Armed Forces Director of Education, program 1700, maintenance and operations, Army. 


ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Forp. There are some other allegations in the editorial 
which I think should be answered by the witnesses on behalf of the 
information School. For example, it says, “Though it is built to 


accommodate 400 students, the armed services so far have been able 
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to scrape up only 250 trainees to attend the Information School 
Is that correct? 

Colonel Munrorp. The facts do not support it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What are the facts? 

Colonel Munrorp. The facts are that the average enrollment is 
slightly less than 400. At this time the enrollment is 379. 

Mr. Forp. Was there a time within recent weeks or months wh: 
the enrollment was only 250? 

Colonel Munrorp. There has been one time since the Ist of 
January when the enrollment was down below 250. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a month-by-month statement of t! 
enrollment for fiscal year 1953? If you do not have it here, yo 
can supply it for the record. 

Colonel Munrorp. For fiscal year 1953, July, 279; August, 28( 
September, 305; October, 305; November, 288; December, 288; J 
uary, 265; February, 256; March, 238; April, 253; May, 279; June, 3 

Mr. Forp. Your average enrollment is closer to 250 than it is to 
400? 

Colonel Munrorp. My figure of 400 was based upon the present 
enrollment and the average for 1952. 

Mr. Forp. What is the authorized number that you can have ther 
in fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Munrorp. The authorized quota is 620 for a single enroll- 
ment, 

Mr. Forp. What was the appropriation setup for fiscal 1953? 

Colonel Munrorp. The operating budget was based upon being 
able to meet and satisfy the enrollment quota of 620. 

Mr. Forp. The quota is 620? 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you received funds for 620, but you have 
only had an average enrollment of around 275 to 300? 

Colonel Munrorp. That is what it has been for this year; yes, sir. 


in- 
7 ( 
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SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Miter. How are these studenfs selected? 
Colonel Munrorp. The respective services select the students 
Mr. Mituier. From officers and enlisted men? 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir; from officers and enlisted personne! 

Mr. Mixtxier. On active duty? 

Colonel Munrorp. Not necessarily, sir. We do receive people who 
are on inactive duty in the Reserve and National Guard at their own 
voluntary request. The students voluntarily request the attendance, 
and subject to their meeting the criteria of the student qualificatior 
the respective services select them upon their request. 


FACULTY 


Mr. Forp. Is your faculty at the present time and during fiscal 
year 1953 predicated on a student load of 620? 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir; to accommodate that which we expect 
to have. 


ety 
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Mr. Forp. Has there been any attempt to revise the faculty in 
numbers as a result of a conside rable le ‘sssening of the student load? 

Colonel Munrorp. There has been no change nor a reduction, if 
that is what you are asking, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total faculty load, or what has it been in 
fiscal vear 1953? 

Colonel Munrorp. The faculty has consisted of 77 commissioned 
oflicers, 2 warrant officers, from the 3 armed services. And in addition, 
ve have 101 enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a breakdown service by service of the 
faculty? If you do not have it here, can you give it to us for the 
record? 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir; I can get that information for you. 

The following information was supplied :) 


irmed Forces Information School, Fort Slocum, N. Y.— Authorized staff and faculty, 
May 15, 1953 


| 
Officer and | 

|} warrant | Enlisted Total 
| 


| officer 
A 29 | 85 | 114 
N 20 | s 28 
M Corps 5 | 0 | 5 
Air Force___ 25 | 8 | 33 
Total eee eer pee ee Cee eee 79 | 101 180 


Mr. Forp. How many do you have on the staff at the present time 
from the Army? 

Colonel Munrorp. The quota is 27 officers and 2 warrant officers 
from the Army, along with 85 enlisted personnel. You see, this is 
located at an Army installation, and that is why the enlisted personnel 
are there. 

Mr. Forp. And that Army complement was predicated on a student 
load of 620? 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir; that is the complement that was set 
up as the authorized strength, as the quota to be furnished by the 
Army, by direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any revision of the complement during 
fiscal year 1953, based on the considerably reduced student load? 

Colonel Munrorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Does that personnel have any duties to perform in 
connection with the Chaplain School or the post command? 

Colonel Munrorp. The only duties are what you would call 
collateral duties—those which are necessary to maintain the installa- 
tion, and for officers to serve as a board of officers on the courts and 
things of that nature which are essential and must be performed. We 
furnish our fair share of the officers to perform those duties. 

Mr. Mitugr. Does your ealisted personnel furnish the interior 
ruard or anv post functions? 

Colonel Munrorp. No, sir; they are a supporting element. 

The Air Force has an authorized quota of 25 officers and 8 enlisted 
men supporting this school; for the Navy it is 20 officers with 8 
enlisted personnel, and 5 officers for the Marine Corps supporting the 
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school. The functions of the Air Force and the Navy are essentially 
those of furnishing staff functions rather than the internal logistics 
support of the school which is furnished by the Army personnel. 

Mr. Forp. In the budget which we have before us, are you predi- 
cating the request for funds on the student load of 620? 

Colonel Munrorp. We must be sound enough in our estimate to 
be able to accept a load which would be put upon us reasonably. Our 
estimates this year have been based upon a review of what has been 
occurring, and to the very best of our ability we must predict what 
we feel may happen in this uncertain period. You might say our esti 
mate is based upon applying a factor of 0.75 to our normal load and 
bringing it down to that so that we could reasonably carry on if we 
are called upon for a top load or an overload and to do it long 
enough until we obtain appropriate relief for the abnormal services 
that may come along. 

Mr. Forp. The only abnormal situation which has occurred in fisca! 
year 1953 is a considerably reduced load? 

Colonel Munrorp. That particular thing has been due to the many 
factors affecting the stability of the personnel situation of all of our 
Armed Forces. 


COURSES 


Mr. Miter. Colonel, what is the length of the course there? In 
other words when a student reports for duty, how long does he stay 
in school? 

Colonel Munrorp. We have 2 officer courses and 2 enlisted courses 
In other words, an officer course and an enlisted course for each type 
of instruction. The officers’ public information course is of 8 weeks’ 
duration of actual instruction. The students are at the post approxi- 
mately 3 days longer than the instruction, in order to take care of 
their incoming processing and outgoing processing. The officers’ 
information and education course and the enlisted men’s information 
and education courses are6-week courses. We have a total of 30 


courses per year. 
RADIO STUDIO 


Mr. Forp. There is a further comment in the editorial as follows: 


The Government spent $100,000 to build a radio studio which is used only fo: 
student demonstrations. 
Is that accurate? 

Colonel Munrorp. Not entirely; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What are the facts? 

Colonel Munrorp. Our school was moved to Fort Slocum from 
Carlyle Barracks in April 1951. 

Mr. Forp. Where is Carlyle Barracks? 

Colonel Munrorp. In Pennsylvania. Preliminary to that, the 
equipment for this radio-TV studio had been acquired and accumu- 
lated over a considerable period of time, dating back prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Armed Forces Information School in its present status. 
Prior to that time it was the Army Information School, and then the 
joint school was created. This equipment was being acquired over a 
considerable period of time. The present equipment, if evaluated at 
the present prices, would total about $50,000. The studio as it now 
stands and all incidental appurtenances which are essential for the 
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iperation of such a studio, we have placed a price on that of $78,000. 
Our equipment as it stands now in money value is approximately 
350,000. All of this equipment was installed by our operating person- 
nel—the actual wiring and the installation, and the setting up of the 
equipment in the two studios which we have, in order to take care of 
the demand for our troop instruction. 
Mr. Forp. Did you figure the cost of military personnel doing the 
vork in estimating the cost of the installation? 
Colone! Munrorp. That was not done, sir. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 


Mr. Foro. There is another statement in the editorial which is as 
follows: 

\ fully equipped photographic laboratory was built and 60 expensive press-type 

umeras were among costly paraphernalia dumped into the laboratory. Today 

s used only occasionally. 

Is that allegation accurate? 

Colonel Munrorp. I cannot support it with facts, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Well, is the equipment only used occasionally? 

Colonel Munrorp. No, sir. There are 53 cameras instead of 60. 
Hach student going through the course is issued 6 flash bulbs and 6 
film, and he takes 6 pictures. He is entitled to come in and develop 
his own pictures and is required to do it. He is issued 12 sheets of 
printing paper. In addition to that, he receives additional instruction 
in the laboratory in the form of lectures and demonstrations. We 
do not purport to teach the man to be an expert photographer. It 
cannot be done in that length of time, but we do try to teach the 
personnel if they get caught somewhere and they do not have a 
photographer available, they can carry out their duties under such 
in emergency, and not be short on performance. 

Mr. Forp. How many other photographic schools do you have in 
the Army? 

Colonel Munrorp. I am not in a position to answer that, sir. The 
Signal Corps is a branch of the Army which is responsible for that. 

In addition to this particular activity of our carrying and meeting 
our student demands, we serve all Armed Forces small installations 
located from southern Connecticut and all through Westchester 
County, and all down through there for their needs in photographic 
laboratory service. In addition to its being a school service, it is a 
type B Army Signal Corps laboratory. 

Mr. Forp. Are there not any other Signal Corps laboratories in 
that area? 

Colonel Munrorp. Not right there; no, sir. 

The laboratory serves the post and chaplain school also. That 
aboratory is rather heavily used and serves a very valuable purpose 
in addition to that of direct instruction for our school activity. 

Mr. Forp. How many prints are actually developed there? Do 
you have any record on that? 

Colonel Munrorp. I do not have them available; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you show for the record how much service you 
ictually do contribute to this geographic area you have described? 

You do not have that information here with you, I presume? 

Colonel Munrorp. I do not have it in detail; no, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Can you furnish us that information for the record? 
Colonel Munrorp Yes, sir. 
(The following information was supplied:) 


Production report for the Fort Slocum type B Signal Corps photographic laborato 
quarter ending Mar. 31, 1953 


1. Student production of the AFIS Instructional Laboratory: 


4- by 5-inch | 8 by 10-ir 








Cl 
negatives print 
Publi for r cl No. 14 171 
I ic i fl l No. 1 1] 
Public inf ion enlisted class No. 29 42 I 
Put rmation ¢€ t sN 0 474 1,4 
Total 1, 104 
Estimated annual produ 4, 416 12,8 
2. Other than student productior 
Negatives Prints 
| Col 
oe i Photo-| tra 
aL SEL VICE mil is- 3. s ré 
sel) 4 by 5/8 by 10 _ .| ago |4 by 5'8 by 10 ~—* ee 
: inches | inches | *" , inches | inches | “**** ot 
neter neous neous | 
— | 
620 843 126 56 | 9,444 | 1,568 | 1,921 54 | 99 | 
109 212 16 36 93 78 1,012 14 13 | f 
1 203 327 463 524 6 8 | 
7 46 12 41 236 52| 209 11 63 | 
Total 817 | 1,304 184 133 |10,100 | 2,161 | 3, 666 85 183 { 
Estimated annual produ 
tion 3, 268 5, 21¢ 736 532 |40,400 | 8, 644 |14, 664 340) 732 168 
| aii et 
1 Includes local recruiters, individual area reservists, Army CID unit at White Plains, New Rochell 
Naval Reserve Armory, and White Plains Air Force Filter Center. The area serviced by this laborat 
include ll of Westchester County, N. Y and that portion of southern Connecticut which adjoins i 
Reservists of all service Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines) residing in the area call on this laboratory 
the nearest operated by a Government agency w identification pictures, lamination of AGO ecards, et 


3. (a) The above annual production report has been determined by compiling 
the production records maintained by the AFIS Photographic Laboratory fo1 
each production item listed in the preceding paragraph, for the quarter Januar 
I—-March 31, 1953, the most recent quarter on which complete records exist 
and multiplving the total for each item by four to arrive at the estimated annua 
rate of production 

b) The estimated annual production totals reflected in paragraph 1 above a1 
lightly less than would be the case for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 due to the fact 
that the average student enrollments were 348 and 414 respectively for fis 
vears 1951 and 1952, as compared to an average enrollment of 294 for fiscal year 
1953 

The production rate for 1953 for “Other than student production” as 
refiected in paragraph 2 above is representative of the rates for fiscal years 195! 
and 1952 

4. In addition to supervising and performing the work incident to the produ 
tion reflected in this report, the school personnel assigned to the photographi 
laboratory performed their instructional duties required for conducting lectures 
and demonstrations in the regularly scheduled class programs for AFIS students 
The following personnel are assigned to the photographic laboratory: 


Captains, U. 8. Air Force 

JOC, U.S. Navy ‘ ; 
Master sergeant, U. S. Air Force 
Sergeant (E—5), U. 8. Army---- nos 
A/ic, U. 8. Air Force ‘ ‘ , ins oxd l 
GS-7, civilian photographer-_-_- rail l 


+ jt fees tl 


TE IE os ok ic sarees eneniioee pKcmnt aegeieee 


vai 
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Mr. Forp. There is another quotation from the editorial which is 
as follows: 

At one stage of the training schedule, officers there for an 8-week course took 

ly 2 pictures each in the plushy lab. 

Is that correct? 

Colonel Munrorp. That cannot be supported. I gave you the 
facts just now as to what the students are required to do as a minimum 
performance of their work. 


VALUE OF SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. There is another quotation from the article which is 
as follows: 

Officer students returning from the Fort Slocum School report they had a 
fine vacation but learned very little. 

Colonel Munrorp. I cannot support that statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, wereceive many letters from our students telling us the value of the 
course after they have gone away and for several years we keep on 
vetting them. In addition to that, in the management of the school, 
we place out each week what we call our weekly student critique 
sheets on which we list every activity of the school that affects the 
students, and we ask them to voluntarily give us their impressions 
about how they have been served and how they have been impressed 
by these activities, which includes all types of instruction and all 
elements and departments of the administrative and housekeeping 
mission. And everything that you can think of. Invariably, the 
vast majority of our students complain about the overintensity of 
the courses and the overdraining of their time and being unable to 
take care of the demands which are given to them in the course. We 
keep our classrooms open for voluntary student study until 10 o’clock 
each evening, and there is not a week which goes by but what I do 
not have complaints coming from the stude nts that they would like 
for the classroom to be kept open until 11 o’clock instead of 10. Iam 
familiar with these complaints, as they come across my desk, and I 
feel I know the response which we are getting from the students, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAINING OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. I have never been to a military installation where an 
officer ever took a photograph of any function I ever saw or attended. 
Most of the time, in fact all the time, any photographs of any function 
or activity were taken by enlisted personnel. Apparently some time 
is spent in this course in teaching officers how to take photographs. 

Colonel Munrorp. That is for those officers who would be on that 
type duty as a staff officer for the commander. The commander 
vould expect that officer to furnish whatever service would be required 
to meet the purpose at that time. If he does not have a photographer 
available, then he is in a position to take care of that job. The pur- 
pose of that part of the training is to let him as an expediency to be 
able to continue to perform his job. 

Mr. Srxes. It seems to me it is very important that the man who is 
responsible for and in charge of a function should know what he i 
telling someone else to do. 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. I think an officer who is in charge of the man who does 
the photography, should know how to do it himself, if he is going to b« 
able to insure a good job. 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Stxes. What students or what military personnel are eligibl: 
for these courses? 

Colonel Munrorp. For the Department of the Army for officers in 
the special information course, I believe if I gave you the criteria for 
their eligibility that would answer your question. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you not tell me what grades and ranks and what 
general classifications are eligible? 

Colonel Munrorp. There are no fixed rules denying an individua! 
entrance by grade, sir. It is the individual qualifications of the indi- 
vidual himself. We do have an occasional man from the Reserv: 
Corps who comes on active duty for the purpose of attending this 
school in the grade of colonel. We had one just a few weeks ago. W: 
have a chaplain there now who is attending the officers’ public informa- 
tion course. We have quite a number of Reserve lieutenant colonels 
who come through and then we drop down into majors. But the bulk 
of them are in the grade of captain and lieutenant of the Army, or a 
comparable grade in the Navy. 

That is as to officers. Among enlisted personnel, they go all the 
way from privates who have asked to go to the course clear on up to 
the grade of master sergeant or the comparable grades in the other 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you have any basic educational qualification for 
admission? Are the students required to have college credits, or be of 
high-school level, or what are the qualifications? 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir; as indicated for both enlisted and officer 
personnel in the respective courses we prescribe criteria for each of the 
courses. I can give you those. 

Mr. Miuuier. Let us have the minimum scholastic requirements 
for each of the courses, please. 

Colonel Munrorp. Very well. For the officers’ public information 
course, the completion of 2 years college or the equivalent in educa- 
tion. Possession of a bachelor’s degree is desirable. A. genuine 
desire to attend the course is a basis for priority in selection. The 
ability to type is desirable. Most written exercises of the school are 
required in typewritten form, so the ability to use the typewriter is 
desirable. 

Mr. Miuier. And the equivalent of 2 years of college is the mini 
mum, with a college degree preferable? 

Colonel Munrorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Miutter. What about the enlisted men? 

Colonel Munrorp. Graduation from high school, or the equivalent 
based on intelligence tests, that is, aptitude. In the Department of 
the Army a prospective student must have a G. C. T. 100 or higher; 
in the Navy he must have G. C. T. 50 or higher, and in the Air Force 
he must have an aptitude index score of at least 5 in cluster VII. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you have a public information background require- 
ment? 
Colonel Munrorp. It is not necessary. Some form of famililiari- 
ation with that would be desirable, but it is not required. If the 
tudent manifests*a desire for that and shows an interest in that 
rection, the commander selects him, other things being equal. 

\ir. Srkes. Who makes that selection of the student? 

Colonel Munrorp. The local commanders. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know whether there are more volunteers than 
here are selectees accepted? 

Colonel Munrorp. I do not have an accurate record of that. I 
only see the response of the students, and my observation is that more 
than 95 percent of them are volunteers. 

Mr. Stkes. My question was, Do you know what percentage of 
those who volunteer are accepted? 

Colonel Munrorpb. I have no such record. That is out in the field. 
| would not know what that was. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the facilities at Fort Slocum used jointly for the 
Chaplains’ School and the Public Information School, or do you have 
two separate facilities? 

Colonel Munrorp. The buildings are defined as certain buildings 

ssigned for the Armed Forces Information School and for the Chap- 
lains’ School, and other buildings for the post activity. Our school 


| itilizes 11 buildings in the school activity. 
Mr. Sixes. Is there a requirement that the public information 
officer at any base or post be required to have this background or 
| ‘ 9 

raining! 


Colonel Munrorp. The number of graduates is not such that they 
can have such a requirement at this time. It is very desirable that 
they have the background and training, and in all cases where they 
are serving in those positions, to have pursued a course. 

Mr. Sixes. In general, is the course just broad elementary public 
: information or advanced public information training? 

Colonel Munrorp. I would say it is a combination of both. It is 
practically the basic principles. It has the essentials, I think, of 
both. 

Mr. Stxes. That is all. 


STAFF AND FACULTY OF INFORMATION SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us for the record the complement that is 
on duty at the school at the present time; in other words, the number 
of people of each rank and the number of people in each grade? 

Colonel Munrorp. You are talking about those assigned to the 
school? 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

Colonel Munrorp. The officers are the commandant—there is a 
rear admiral who is commandant—and we have two Navy com- 
manders. This is just from memory ; 

Mr. Forp. You might just supply it for the record, broken down 
by the services. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ArMED Forces INForRMATION ScHoou, Fort Stocum, N. Y. 


Military personnel authorized and assigned to the staff and faculty (permanent party 
as of May 15, 1953 


A. OFFICERS AND WARRANT OFFICERS 




















Army Navy — Air Force Total 
Grade i Lee 
Au- Au- Au- Au- Au- 
thor- | 5; A : 3 | thor-| 5° “4 | thor- | .; AS thor- | .; - thor- | .° 
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COMPARISON OF STUDENT LOAD TO SIZE OF FACULTY 


Mr. Forp. It seems to me, while admitting the desirability of a 
course of this sort, it is quite obvious that there is a lack of coordina- 
tion between the size of the faculty and of the student load. Youeither 
have to have more students or less faculty. There is a distinct lack 
of coordination between what you have and what you are trying to do. 

Colonel Munrorp. May I make a statement on that, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, surely. 

Colonel Munrorp. When you are running a school you have to 
form a faculty to meet about what would be the normal expectancy 
or demand on the school. If circumstances change that demand 
and the outlook is, you might say temporary, so that it is not possible 
to economically change that until later on you must continue for 
the time being. It is just like running any school. The difficulty 
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there is to arrive at the most desirable and most economical number 
of faculty compared to the student load. That is one of the most 
ficult jobs of all in running a school. 

\Mr. Forp. I wholeheartedly agree, but your experience record 
indicates that there has not been any abnormal situation that has 
actually taken place except that you are away overstaffed with the 
student load that you have. 

Colonel Munrorp. We have the faculty, and we are able by en- 
larcing our staffs to increase these strengths i in the school A school 
is geared more or less like a railroad train. If you are carrying only 
50 passengers you have to have your personnel to do that as well as 
to carry a far greater load. To the best of our ability we make these 
estimates of what this student load is going to be and what we can 
expect this expansion to be, but to take any rather perceptible cut 
we are going to reduce and cut down what we can do in carrying on 
the curricula which we are now teaching. 

Mr. Sixes. How long has this school been in operation? 

Colonel MuNnForpD. Approximately 5 vears as a joint school. 

Mr. Miuier. Does the Army supply all of the funds for the opera- 
tion of this school, with the exception of the pay of the personnel who 
are assigned to it from other Services? 

Colonel Munrorp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any further questions? Thank you very 
much, Colonel. 


ail 


Armep Forcrs INFORMATION AND EpucatTion PrRoGRAM 


Mr. Foro. The next subproject for consideration is 1721, ‘“Armed 
Forces information. and education program.” 

General Hartness. I have a short statement which, if you would 
like to have me do so, I will read. 

Mr. Forp. If you will, please, General. 

General Hartness. The fundamental purpose of the information 
and education program is to contribute to the effectiveness of the 
Armed Forces. ‘The information phase aims to develop in the indi- 
vidual an understanding of his role in the Armed Forces, and of 
events, conditions, policies, and official actions which affect him as an 
individual. The education phase is designed to provide a program 
of academic and vocational subjects in order that service personnel 
may (1) improve their value to the service; (2) have an opportunity 
to continue civilian education while in the service; and (3) make 
profitable use of their spare time. 

On May 1, 1949, the Office of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation was established in the Office of the Secretary of Defense as. a 
step in the process of unification and to assist in eliminating duplica- 
tion in the services. The primary functions of this office, for which 
this budget estimate has been prepared, are as follows: Develop and 
recommend policy on matters of information and education in the 
Armed Forces; prepare, procure, and distribute information and edu- 
cation materials required by the Armed Forces; collect and disseminate 
absentee voting information; and to represent the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in liaison w ith civilian educators and the United States 
Office of Education. 
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The United States Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis.. 
provides educational material, as well as lesson, testing and accredita 
tion services for Armed Forces personnel. The importance of this 
program to individuals in the Armed Forces may be shown by the 
extent of its utilization: Over 300,000 individuals are now voluntarily 
enrolled with the United States Armed Forces Institute: approximate! 
200,000 have taken USAFT tests during the past year; and since 
the beginning of the program in 1941, over 2,000,000 have enrolled it 
USAFI courses. During the first quarter of fiscal year 1953, partici- 
pation by service personnel in various phases of the education program 
totaled 1,155,061. These phases include group study classes, USAF! 
tests administered, advisement and accreditation actions, and USAF 
enrollments. 

The Armed Forces Radio Service located at Los Angeles, Calif., is 
charged with the responsibility of providing American servicemen 
and women overseas, and military hospitals in the United States, with 
information, education, and entertainment, by means of radio. This 
is accomplished by furnishing in transcribed form various types of 
programs, some of which are original and some decommercialized 
and also by beaming programs overseas by means of short wave 
Special events, news, sports, and some of the transcribed AFRS pro 
grams are broadcast shortwave on a 13-hour day, 7-day-per-wee! 
schedule. 

The Armed Forces Press and Radio Service in New York provides 
news service to over 1,000 service newspapers. This service includes 
the publication and distribution of weekly clip sheets, the selection o! 
news photos, newspaper mats, precut stencils, the review of all servic 
newspapers, and furnishing technical advice and assistance to edito1 
of service newspapers. The Radio Service produces and broadcasts 
daily, 4% hours of shortwave news, sports, and special events to Arme«| 
Forces personnel in the Atlantic, European, Mediterranean and North 
African areas. It also assists Armed Forces Radio Service, Los 
Angeles, in proc ‘uring radio programs originating on the east coast. 

Fund requirements for this project for fiscal year 1954 is $6,225,000 
This represents a decrease of $346,000 from fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General. What was the original! 
request in the January budget for this subproject? 

General Hartness. The same as this, sir, $6,225,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture of this subproject? 

Mr. Copp. Through the 30th of April, 1953, $5,525,865. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unobligated funds at the 
end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In your prepared statement, a you indicated that 
during the first quarter of the fiscal year 1953, 1,155,061 service per- 
sonnel participated in various phases of the ouahaal program. 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comparable figures for other quarters? 

General Harness. No, I do not. 

Mr. Mriuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ARMY COSTS OF SCHOOL 


Mr. Miuuer. Is there a comparable item in the Navy and Air Force 
request, or does the Army pay for all of this? 

General Hartnuss. That is a little difficult to answer in that in 
the various service budgets there are certain amounts. For instance, 
may I state it this way, the civilian personnel who are employed in 
nur office here in W ashington have their pay included in the Army 

budget since that is the procedure of the Washington area that the 
{rmy administers. 

\s to the civilian personnel, however, engaged at USAFT at Madi- 
son, Wis. their pay is included in this budget iy “and also in Los Angeles 

ind also in New York. 

\ir. Copp. I think the answer to the question that Mr. Miller is 
asking is do we carry in the Army budget 100 percent of the cost? I 
think that the general is referring to whether it is field or departmental. 

General Hartngss. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. That is a point I wanted to clear up with respect to 
some of these other activities. The Army finances it except for the 
personnel costs of members of the other services who are assigned to 
duty with this function? 

Mr. Copp. Except for military pay and allowances we do cover all 
of the administrative costs of this item. 

Colonel Burcxy. There is one other area of difference there too, 
\fr. Miller. If there is a requirement for an Air Force radio station, 
for example, in Alaska, that would be a responsibility of the Air Force. 
We will provide out of this money here the equipment for that radio 
station if it is nonstandard to the Air Force. The Air Force will 
provide equipment which is standard to the Air Force. The same is 
rue of the Navy. 

Mr. Miller. But so far as personnel is concerned, and I assume that 
is the large item, the civilian personnel for this program, their pay is 
budgeted here and paid in the Army section? 

General Hartness. That is correct, yes, sir. 


; 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. I think we should insert in the record the charts on pages 
626 and 627. 
The matter referred to follows: ) 


ed Forces information and education program—justification of funds requested 


Actual Revised esti- Revised esti- 
fiscal year mate fiscal mate fiscal 
1952 year 1953 year 1954 
yal services (01)... $1, 653, 760 $1, 703, 000 $1, 615, 000 
uy personnel (number) 117 112 112 
in personnel 
Number of permanent positions . 490 493 457 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. - - 478 482 451 
tribution by activity: 
Total by subproject (other) . a $6, 196, 236 $6, 571, 000 $6, 225, 000 
Office of Armed Forces Information and Education 926, 360 1, 086, 000 1, 054, 000 
U.8. Armed Forces Institute ; . 2, 490, 581 3, 070, 000 2, 900, 000 
Armed Forces Radio Service, Los Angeles ‘ 2, 662, 449 2, 250, 000 2, 111, 000 


Armed Forces Radio and Press Service, New York 116, 846 165, 000 160, 000 
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Mr. Forp. We will insert also your detailed statement on this 
program 
(The statement follows:) 


ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY DrreEcTOR, Orrice or ARMED Forces INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THI 
Hovusrt CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, FiscaL YEAR 1954 EstTIMaTes 


The fundamental purpose of the information and education program is to 
contribute to the effectiveness of the Armed Forces Some materials and overall 
coordination are furnished by the Department of Defense: actual operation of 
the program is the responsibility of the individual services. The information 

the individual an understanding of his role in the Armed 
conditions, policies, and official actions which affect hin 
lucation phase is designed to provide a program of 
al subjects in order that service personnel mav: (1) improve 
2) have an opportunity to continue civilian education 
3) make profitable use of their spare time. 

tal requirements of a real democracy is that its citizenry 
umbers of military personnel] are serving overseas, or 
areas in this country, special efforts must be made 
» informational opportunities that are everywhere 
But servicemen have an even greater need and 
han do civilians. Their freedom has been curtailed; the. 
from their families and friends; they are committed to 
participation in military action if the situation demands it. The, 
to know why all this has hanpened to them. Thev must have a 
understanding of the principles of the democracy they have been called 

to defend. And they must be fortified against enemy propaganda. 
‘ational opportunities made available by the Armed Forces have 
worth from three points of view. The man himself increases his 
chances of promotion, improves his prospects for civilian life after his service 
is completed, continues, though at reduced speed, his civilian education program, 
a 1 makes profital le of time that might otherw ise be wasted or misused 
The service profits by the man’s improved performance of duty and his increased 
capability for the assumption of greater resvonsibilitv. The Nation benefits, 
ince our democratic form of government requires educated citizens in the armed 
vices as well as in civilian life. The value to the Nation is especially and 
iatically evident in the case of the thousands who are given basic education 
Years spent in the armed service must not be allowed to dislocate 
he Nation’s manpower balance The maintenance of large numbers 
women in the service would in normal course greatly reduce the supply 
technically trained personnel. The educational programs conducted by the 
med services on off-duty time are substantially counteracting this trend and 
helping to insure that the numbers of skilled personnel, junior technicians, 

d others required in the military and in civilian society do not fall to dangerously 

levels 

These programs of information and education, wh'ch had their beginning in 

ld War II, have made a permanent place for themselves. They fulfill a 
that was always valuable in the military situation but which, in recent 
times, has grown to be more and more of a necessity. The support for this 
program is all the more imperative at this time when large numbers of young 
men are entering the armed services before they have completed their education 
or have had an opportunity to develop positive, favorable attitudes toward the 
advantages of American democracy and the responsibilities of citizenship. With 
the possibility of a prolonged emergency period and the consequent universal 
obligation of voung men to spend at least 2 years of their lives in military service, 
these programs have become indispensable 
1, 1949, the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education was 
cd in the Office of the Secretary of Defense as a step in the process of 
unification and to eliminate duplication in the services. The primary functions 
of this Office, for which this budget estimate has been prepared, are as follows: 

a) Develop and recommend policy on matters pertaining to information and 
education in the Armed Forces, and prepare directives relative thereto for the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Prepare, procure, and distribute information and education materials re- 

1 by more than one service. 

Operate the United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis.: the 
ed Forces Radio Service at Los Angeles and New York: and the Armed 
es Press Service at New York. These are all field activities of this Office. 

Collect and disseminate absentee-voting information to the services. 

Represent the Office of the Secretary of Defense in liaison with civilian 
eators and the United States Office of Education. 

[he two major Divisions of this Office charged with carrving out these functions 
the Information Division and the Education Division. I would like to point 
briefly to the committee how this work is accomplished, together with some 
he overall costs involved. 


INFORMATION 


[he Information Division is responsible for the procurement and production of 
nformation media as Armed Forces Talks, pocket guides to foreign countries, 
rs, pamphlets, newsmaps, information maps, visual aids, and motior 

ire prints. Operations connected with the publication and/or procurement 
ese information materials are conducted by the Office in Washington, and 
ost of their production for fiscal vear 1954 is estimated at $900,000. This 
des printing and binding done by the Government Printing Office or pro- 
| from commercial sources under authority of waiver from the Public Printer. 
Information Division also exercises policy contro] over the New York 
Los Angeles offices, and supervises and coordinates the activities of these 
illations 
he Armed Forees Radio Service located at Los Angeles, Calif., is charged 
the responsibility of providing American service men and women overseas 
formation, education, and entertainment, by means of radio. Transcrip- 
are also furnished to over 50 military hospitals in the United States 
is the objective of AFRS not only to keep these men and women the best 
rmed military personnel in the world, but also to aid in developing in them 
highest morale possible. The Armed Forces Radio Service’s worldwide 
ration accomplishes this objective by furnishing in transcribed form various 
of programs, some of which are original and some decommercialized, and 
by beaming programs overseas by means of short wave. Special events, 
s, sports, and some of the transcribed AFRS programs are broadeast short- 
e on a 13-hour-day, 7-day-per-week schedule. In addition, the Los Angeles 
lice is responsible for the procurement of nonstandard radio supplies, parts, and 
pment needed by 69 oversea radio stations for normal supply and replace- 
For large numbers of military personnel in isolated portions of the world, 
broadcasting service of AFRS is the sole source for radio entertainment and 
information on current events. The reaction of these “personnel and their 
nanding officers indicates that AFRS services are of immeasurable value in 
ntaining morale. 

lhe Los Angeles office (AFRS) employs 111 civilian personnel and 50 military 

rsonnel. The total dollar requirement for fiscal year 1954 included in this 

estimate is $2,111,000. 

The New York office has two functions: 

The Armed Forces Press Service provides news service to over 1,000 service 

wspapers. This service includes the publication and distribution of weekly 

p sheets, the selection of news photos, newspaper mats, precut stencils, the 

iew of all service newspapers, and furnishing technical advice and assistance to 
ors of service newspapers. The cost of this operation for fiscal year 1954 is 
imated to be $98,000. 

The Armed Forces Radio Service at New York produces and broadcasts daily, 

, hours of shortwave news, sports, and special events to Armed Forces personnel 
the Atlantic, European, Mediterranean, and North African areas. It also 
sists Armed Forces Radio Service, Los Angeles, in procuring radio programs 

ginating on the east coast. The cost of this operation for the fiscal year 1954 

stimated to be $62,000. 


EDUCATION 


In the field of education, it is my belief that dollar for dollar our education pro- 
am provides our country with one of the most profitable investments it can make 
the Armed Forces. It not only provides us with a better and more capable 
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soldier, sailor, and airman, but it also represents a permanent social gain to t! 
United States 

As the principal nonmilitary educational institution of the Armed Forces, t} 
United States Armed Forces Institute procures and provides textbooks fro 
grade-school level up to and including sophomore level in college. It also procur: 
and provides tests by which the students’ knowledge of the subject matter may | 
measured. In addition, it maintains records of the individual’s educatio: 
progress in any course of study undertaken in the Armed Forces education p: 
gram. In the selection of courses, texts, and tests, the Secretary of Defense 
advised and counseled by a committee of prominent educators known as t 
Armed Forces Educational Program Committee. This committee meets tw 
vearly. 

The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the Americ 
Council on Education reviews the course contents of all subjects taught in 
(Armed Forces, both in its training programs and its voluntary courses of edu 
tion. The Commission recommends a credit evaluation of these courses for t! 
guidance of civilian educational institutions. 

The importance of this program to individuals in the Armed Forces may 
shown by the extent of its utilization: Over 300,000 individuals are now volu 
tarily enrolled with the United States Armed Forces Institute; approximat« 
200,000 have taken USAFI tests during the past year; and since the beginn 
of the program in 1941, over 2,000,000 have enrolled in USAFI courses. Duri 
the first quarter of fiscal year 1953, participation by service personnel in vario 
phases of the education program totaled 1,155,061. These phases include gro 
study classes, USAFI tests administered, advisement and accreditation actio: 
and USAFI enrollments 

USAFI will require $2,900,000 during fiscal year 1954 for the support of t 
program. No military personnel are utilized at the Institute; 328 civili 
personnel are needed to carry on this work. 

BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 

In conclusion, I would like to touch briefly upon the overall requirements f 
this project for fiscal year 1954. There are presently 112 military persor 
authorized for this office and its field activities. There is no change in t} 
requirement for fiscal year 1954. Each service provides and pays one-third of 
he military personnel. The fiscal year 1954 requirement for field civilian per 

nnel is 457. This is a reduction of 36 positions from fiscal year 1953. T 

of these 457 civilians is paid from funds included in this budget estimat 
order that we may adequately perform the operations outlined, I am askir 
the Congress to appropriate $6,225,000 for this purpose for fiscal year 1954 
This represents a decrease of $346,000, or approximately 5.3 percent from fis: 
year 1953 

Members of my staff are present to assist in giving any further informati: 
the committee may desire. 

Mr. Forp. What are the comparable figures for the fiscal year 1952 
and the fiscal vear 1953 for items (a), (6), and (c), on pages 628 an 
629? If you do not have them here supply them for the record. 

Colonel Burcky. On page 628, printing for 1952 was $464,345. 

For 1953 printing was $600,000. For motion pictures in 1952 th« 
amount was $101,151. For 1953 it was $346,000. On page 629 
other costs were $360,864 for 1952 and $140,000 for 1953. 

Mr. Mixier. General, I have read in the press, I believe, that th 
University of Maryland carries on certain courses for Armed Forces 
personnel in Europe. 

General Hartness. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Muiuuer. Is that part of this program? 

General Harrness. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. Does that come under this? 

General Hartngss. No, sir. 

Mr. Mixiier. That is not a part of this particular educationa 
service? 


General Hartness. No, sir. 
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INTEREST IN COURSES 


Mr. Forp. Are you finding increased interest in the Armed Forces 
nstitute among the men in the service? 
General Hartness. May I cite these figures? 
Mr. Forp. Surely. 
General Hartrness. Which I think would give you a rough estimate. 
These are USAFI estimates, that is, the United States Armed 
rces Institute, operated from Madison, Wis., and operated in 
Kurope, and operated in the Far East, plus a certain number of 
nrollments for college extension courses with 46 colleges in the United 
states with whom we have contracts, and, I believe I am correct, 
here are about 3,000 students that are involved in this program with 
16 colleges. 
\ir. McConaaua. That is correct. 
General Hartness. The new enrollments for the fiscal year 1951 in 
iese Organizations was 161,720; for the fiscal year 1952 the new 
nrollments were 322,687. We have only the first 6 months for this 
scal year; for those 6 months they were 161,464, or approximately 50 
ercent of the new enrollments we had last year which, in turn, was 
approximately twice the enrollment of the preceding vear. 
Mr. Forp. Your budget for the fiscal year 1954 is predicated on a 
omparable enrollment? 
General HARTNESS. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Do you feel that you have reached the saturation poiut 
on the basis of the strength of the Army? 
General Hartnsss. I do not know that we have. I rather believe 
e have not, because we are taking certain steps better to publicize 
ie advantages to the individual and to the Nation of the USAFI 
ourses, that publicizing being to precounsel or to counsel a youngster 
n high school before he enters the service on what the service offers 
him im educational advantages and to counsel him also during the 
time he is in the service to continue his education in the service. Once 
that program is fully implemented I believe, and this is only an esti- 
mate, but I believe that these figures will probably rise. 
Mr. Mixiuer. On the basis of the present level of strength in the 
three services? 
General Hartness. That is right, sir. 


STUDENT-FACULTY RATIO 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any cost figures comparing the number of 
students to faculty, or any other way we can estimate whether you 
are cutting down your per capita or not? 

General Harrness. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would be helpful to the committee if you could work 
out any figures along that line that would aid us in knowing whether 
or not you are increasing your value per dollar per student. I admit 
it is a little difficult. 

General Harrness. There are quite a few factors involved there, 
such as the increased cost of textbooks. USAFI provides textbooks 
for the students and for the group study classes. In other words, 
there will be a group which has one instructor, and it provides the 
examinations, and it provides the lessons and books. Now, as the 
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cost of printing and other costs go up the cost of those things go up 
also. 

May I turn to Dr. McConagha, who heads USAFI in Madison, to 
answer that. 

Mr. McConaaua. This is an estimate, but this is one criterion o! 
the type of thing you are asking about, sir’ The same amount of 
work is being handled currently with approximately one-half the total 
number of personnel as that work was handled with prior to demobil- 
ization, approximately in 1945. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, during the current emergency, com- 
pared to World War II you are doing the same amount of work with 
about 50 percent less personnel involved? 

Mr. McConaacua. That is correct. That is one type of estimate 


EMPLOYEES AT ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Forp. How many do you have in the Armed Forces Institute 
at Madison, Wis.; how many do you have oa the faculty? 

General Hartness. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hartness. Dr. McConagha. 

Mr. McConaaua. The total complement of USAFI civilians only, 
with no military authorized, at that installation is 328 

Mr. Forp. Are they people who are on the faculty at the university 
in addition? 

Mr. McConaaua. No, sir; they are Federal civil-service employees 
in the agency, the United States Armed Forces Institute, employed 
by the Government. 

Mr. Forp. That is the headquarters for this whole program? 

Mr. McConaana. It is, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are they located on the campus at the University of 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. McConaaua. No, sir; USAFT is located in downtown Madison, 
in 2 office buildings, and 2 warehouse buildings. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


EXTENT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Miuuier. Is the present program that is being carried out 
similar in most respects to what the program was during the closing 
years of World War II? 

General Hartness. The extension course work from USAFT is. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McConacua. With one exception. At the end of the war the 
United States Armed Forces Institute offered a baccalureate degree. 
As of the present time we only go through junior college, which is the 
terminal point of the sophomore year of college. 

Mr. Mitiger. The present top scholastic level is the end of the 
sophomore or the second year of college? 

Mr. McConacua. Through the Armed Forces Institute, that is 
correct. Now, a student may take a course beyond that through the 
contract which the general mentioned with the 46 colleges. 
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Mr. Miuuer. An advanced student that wished to attempt to 
omplete his studies for a bachelor’s degree would have access to 
hat program budgeted here, or is that in the Armed Forces Institute 
program? 

Mr. McConaaua. The answer is both ‘Yes’ and “No.” The 
tudent enrolls at the college and the institute pays his administrative 
cost. The Government pays for all of the lesson service and the 
‘nrollment is handled between the student and the university con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Mituer. But he has to be screened through this program? 

Mr. McConaaua. Yes, he has to be screened through and accepted 
through this program. 


BASIS OF BUDGET FOR 1954 


Mr. Forp. Will you supply for the record, General, comparable 
figures for the fiscal year 1952 and 1953 to those contained in the 
‘+harts on pages 631 and 632? Furnish that for the record. 

General Harrnegss. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Armed Forces information and education program 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


Basis of requirements 

(1) Procurement of educational supplies and materials 

(consists of textbooks, study guides, testing 

materials, teaching aids, and supplementary and 
reference materials) 25 $1, 415, 000 

(2) Supply and storage (cost of receipt, storage, and 
issue of educational supplies and materials 293, 000 

(3) Miscellaneous administrative expenses (consists 

of miscellaneous expenses not readily chargeable 

to operations, i. e., personnel office, fiscal office, 
machine records unit) ..-- ‘ 204, 269 000 
) Operations : 1, 000, 000 ), 000 


(a) Lesson service (consists of contractual charges 

for correction of lessons submitted by students 

at an average estimated rate of $0.90 per 

lesson, $374,000) 380, 000 
(6) Preparation, review, and evaluation of educa- 

tional materials (consists of costs incurred in 

connection with new textbook selection and 

recommendations of educational specialists 

concerning course material specifications, 

$135,000) 
(c) Testing service (consists of costs incurred for 

testing services and payment of USAFI per- 

sonnel engaged in this activity, $260,000) 220, 000 
(dq) Maintenance of records (includes all costs in- 

curred in connection with maintaining active 

student records, terminal student records 

and providing accrediting services, $206,000) 


SUGGESTED INCLUSION OF COMMERCIALS IN RADIO SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. What would be the savings on the Armed Forces Radio 
Service emanating from Los Angeles if the programs were accepted 
with the commercials still included? In other words, as I understand 
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it when programs are now beamed through this Armed Forces Radi 
Service commercials are just deleted? 

General Hartness. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the difference in cost if the commercials 
were included, as far as the Government is concerned? 

General Harrness. May I answer that in two parts? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Harrness. The first part is there would no saving. The 
second part is that it does cost the Government something. The com- 
mercial companies do not make any charge to us for the use of thes: 
programs. 

Mr. Mriuuer. Whether the commercial part is included or not? 

General Hartngss. That is right. 

We do have to put these programs, however, on a platter or a tap: 
so that they can be sent to these 72 outlets which we have worldwid: 
and there broadcast to the men in the service. So, there is no cost 
for a lack of commercial advertising. There is a cost to reproduc 
them to the servicemen. The answer to your question specifically 
is “No.” 

Mr. Forp. Do you suppose the commercial advertisers would b: 
willing to pay the Armed Forces Radio Service for the beaming of thes: 
programs if the commercials were included? 

General Harrness. That I cannot answer. I question it very much 
since these programs are essentially overseas programs; on the othe 
hand these commercial people are people such as the cigarette peopl: 
who might, but I doubt it very much. 

Mr. Forp. They have a large potential buying public in the services 
overseas who do listen to these programs. 


General Hartness. We run into the problem of nonselectivity, and 
being forced to open this business to every commercial radio advertiser 

Mr. Miter. It might have a demoralizing effect with regard to th« 
programs you select and those you do not select, you might be accused 
of favoritism. 

General Harrness. I think that is true. 


ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. What are “Original entertainment programs’’, and why 
should there be any with this large reservoir of edited commercial! 
programs at your disposal? 

General Hartness. May I cite as one example the program, Jubilee 
which is made in Hollywood, and which has had a tremendous recep- 
tion overseas. This program has a band, which is paid a very small fee 
compared to the regular fee for that, and on the program are name 
stars, big stars who charge nothing for their service, and on the program 
is read the best letter received during that week from a serviceman on 
What America Means To Me. From every bit of information I can 
get, that program has been a tremendous success. There has been a 
tremendous amount of fan mail that has come in to our people in 
Los Angeles praising the program. That is the type of thing that is 
done. There was another on the Freedom Train which came from 
Czechoslovakia into France and Germany; do you recall? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 
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General Hartness. That was put into a series of short broadcasts 
d sent back overseas. It is such things as those which are directly 
med at building into our serviceman a greater feeling of strength and 
lidarity for his own Nation. 
Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. Do you have any objective method of evaluation of the 
orthwhileness of this type of a program? 
General Harrness. Statistically, no. The only evaluation we have 
y, to my knowledge, is the fan mail that we receive or the station 
elves. 


\Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General. 
Miuirary Surveys AND Maps 


\Ir. Forp. The next subproject will be No. 1722, Military surveys 
d maps.” 

Will you introduce the first witness, Mr. Codd? 

Mr. Copp. At this time we have Col. William C. Hall, Chief of the 
\lapping and Photographic Branch, G—2. 

Col. Winu1aM C. Hau. Project 1722, ‘Military surveys and maps,” 
cludes funds to provide topographic maps, geodetic data, and other 
iterials, worldwide, to meet Department of Defense requirements. 

\s a representative of the Army General Staff, I will cover ~ 
scope and policy elements of the program. Col. F. B. Hall, 
if the Office, Chief of Engineers, will present a detailed dese naa 

the program with examples and graphic presentations. 

[ also have available Colone! Ladd of the Army Map Service and 
other representatives of the Office of Chief of Engineers and the Map 
Service as technical witnesses to answer questions that may come up. 

We are requesting, for fiscal year 1954, $50 million. This figure 
was determined by consideration of overall Army limits on pe srsonnel 

nd funds. Although this is a slight reduction from the amount 
mtained in the current year’s budget, it will permit substantial 
ogress in the mapping of critical areas. 

The remainder of this presentation is classified security information, 
and it is requested that it be off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Colonel Hall. 

Now, will you give us the original January budget request for this 
subproject? 

Mr. Copp. There has been no change. The total requested is 
$50 million. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture as of the latest date? 

Mr. Copp. Through April 30, 1953, $37,913,371. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unobligated balance at the 
end of the fiscal year? 

Col. Wituram C. Hari. We do not have complete, up-to-date 
data on the overseas, which amounts to about $10 million in the 

budget, but essentially they do obligate all of their money. We 

now the Army map service, which is of the order of $40 million, 
will not have any unobligated balance. 
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MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the chart on 
page 639. 


The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
Military surveys and maps—¥J ustification of funds requested 


Revised esti- | Revised « 
mate, fiscal mate, fis 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


$19, 763, 428 $18, 992 
nber s, 20: namie 3 360 


nent positions 5. 546 
valent of all other positions 0 
if all employees ) 5. 329 


MAPPING PROGRAM 


Mr. Miiier. Mr. Chairman, this statement on the 1954 mapping 
program is a very good one, and 95 percent of it, it seems to me, is 
entirely O. K. for the record. It appears to me that a few of the 
critical lines could be taken out of this statement, and we could have 
the rest of it put in the record, because I think it is well worth while. 
I assume if you would leave out the references to some critical areas, 
the present state of our preparedness, and so forth, the rest of it could 
be put in the record. 

Mr. Stxes. I concur in that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Forp. I think if you will revise it, deleting any of the classified 
portions, it could be inserted in the record. 

Col. Wituram C. HAtu. Yes, sir. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON FiscaL YEAR 1954 Mappinc PrRoGRAM 
JUNE 1953 


Prosect 1722, Minrrary Surveys aNpD Maps 


idy of our available maps made in 1950 revealed deficiences which wou 
a substantial increase in the mapping budget to remedy in the foreseeab| 


Studies in 1950 indicated that even with map production at a maximum effi- 
cient production rate, major weaknesses in the most vital areas would not b 
than 3 or 4 vears. Therefore, G—2 with G—3 and the Joint Staff 
established (in July 1951) a system of worldwide priorities in order to produ 
the most important maps first. From a budget of about 27 million dollars 
fiscal year 1951 we expanded to 43 million in fiscal vear 1952, and to 51 million i 
fiscal year 1953. These funds have permitted a substantial improvement in our 
mapping posture; yet, as you will see, we do not have adequate maps for complet« 
coverage in any theater. Funding must be continued at the present level for at 
least another veal 

Maps are unique products in several respects. First, a map is useful an 
valuable for a single portion of the earth’s surface. Soldiers, tanks, ammunition 
can be used almost anywhere—a map of ‘‘Heartbreak Ridge”’ in Korea is useless 
elsewhere. 

As a result it takes many sheets to cover an area—in Europe we need over 
10,000 different sheets 

Second, mapping is largely a onetime cost. The initial production of a sheet 
costs on the order of $15,000. However, once the area has been mapped, revi- 


overcome in less 
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1 will cost from $1,000 to $5,000. For example, availability of the Japanese 
ips of Korea, which were generally good basic material, in addition to saving 
» when hostilities broke out, actually saved us on the order of $5 million in 
,lucing our Korean coverage. 
Map printing is comparatively inexpensive, costing only about 6 cents a sheet, 
$60 for a thousand. 
Third, we do not have maps which are adequate or approach being adequate 
r military requirements for more than a fraction of our established requirements. 
Our priority system has been carefully worked out. At large scales (about 
ree-quarters of our budget goes for large scale maps), we have established 
lirements for one-seventh of the earth’s land surface—the other six-sevenths 
; been eliminated at this scale. Our highest priority is limited to about one 
reent of the earth’s land surface. 
Map production is slow and tedious in spite of the latest scientific advances. 
mnomical production of a map series takes about 2 years. Reducing this work 
e results in either greatly increased costs or an inferior product. There are 
1,000 to 50,000 lines on a map. Each has to be located and drafted by hand. 
lhe lack of adequate maps in important areas, the long lead time of 2 years for 
duction, the large number of sheets required, are all factors in establishing 
s budget. 
Since mapping is largely a one-time cost, a budget reduction will not save 
oney but might result in maps being available after instead of before the out- 
reak of hostilities. Lack of adequate maps cost American lives in World War 
II and in the early stages in Korea. Because of required production time, in- 
reased funds on M—Day will not make up for poorly mapped areas not already 
mpleted or in work. 


Mr. Forp. You made the statement ‘Funding must be continued 
at the present level for at least another year.” Do you mean fiscal 


ear 1954 is the last year, or does that contemplate 1955? 
Col. Wintram C. Hau. 1955, sir. 


Mr. Forp. In other words, it will take 1 more year beyond fiscal 
1954 to adequately fund the program? 


Col. Wiriuram C. Hatu. Yes, sir. Of course, then the funding can 
be reduced. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE MAPS 


Mr. Forp. Another comment in your prepared statement is “We 
do not have maps which are adequate or approach being adequate for 
military campaigns for more than about one-fifth of our estimated 
requirements. ’ What is the date when you expect to achieve that 
desirable point in your program? 

Col. WinuiaM C. Hatt. Essentially, we will basically have the most 
important areas covered with the 1955 funds, but there will be other 
areas which are important. One thing we have to realize is thatthe 
areas change in their priorities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Col. Witutam C. Hau. Col. F. B. Hall, Jr., will proceed with the 
detailed discussion. 

Col. F. B. Haut, Jr. My remarks are classified security information 
and off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON MILITARY SURVEYS AND MAPS 


Mr. Forp. In looking over this statement, it seems to me there is 
relatively little that could not be on the record. Could not you make 
certain exclusions and put the rest of it in the record? 

Col. Wiii1am C. Hau. Yes, sir; we can do that. 
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Mr. Forp. Will you revise it, deleting anything that is confidentia! 
and insert the rest in the record? 

Col. Wiii1AM C. Hat. All right, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows.) 


STATEMENT OF Fiscat YEAR 1954 M & O Prosecr 1722 


” 


1. Scope of project: Project 1722, “Military surveys and maps,’ includes 
funds to meet the requirements of the Department of Defense for topograph 
mapping, engineer intelligence, geodesy (as related to the use of guided missiles 
and the requirements of the Department of the Army for topographic relief mod« 
including plastic relief maps). The current estimate totals $50,000,000, of whi: 
$38,946,000 is for funding to the technical service and $10,972,000 is for obligatio 
by the overseas commands. Of the Army Map Service portion ($38,946,000 
$30,746,000 is for mapping, $3,950,000 is for engineer intelligence, $2,188,500 
for geodetic investigations, $1,225,500 is for plastic relief maps, and $836,000 
for essential services to the other Government agencies, such as the Air Forc: 
and the Navy. Of the figure of $30,746,000 for mapping, $14,119,500 is for hired 
labor operations at the Army Map Service and collaborating military agenci: 
and $16,626,500 is for contract operations. This total represents the fun 
which, based upon the record, can be economically and efficiently obligated duri1 
fiscal vear 1954 to meet the worldwide requirements laid upon us. 

2. Definitions: Frequent references will be made to large scale, medium scalk 
and small scale maps so that it might be well at this time to define these tern 
briefly \ standard large scale map is one prepared at a scale of 1 over 50,000 
and a standard medium scale map is at the scale 1 over 250,000. On an ordinar 
large scale map 1 inch equals about 1 mile, and on a medium scale map 1 in 
equals 4 to 8 miles. A standard small scale map is usually at a scale of 1 over 
1,000,000. Large scale maps, for which about 75 percent of our mapping effort 
goes, are used for tactical operations and artillery fire, medium scale maps fo: 
road reconnaissance use, and small scale maps for long range strategic planning 
The well-known road map you pick up at a gasoline station would thus be a 
small scale map. I have here one each large, medium, and small scale to illustrate 
my remarks. 

3. Requirements: At this time I should like to display two charts showing 
graphically, at large and at medium scale, our overall worldwide goal in mappi 
(charts 1 and 2). All of these shaded and colored areas show places where ther 
is a requirement that adequate maps exist. These requirements are based upor 
a General Staff analysis of existing war plans. In several cases, as has bee! 
pointed out, adequate maps already exist 

4. Present status and current program: On the next two charts are show: 
what our current fiscal year program is. Again we show it at both large and 
medium scale. 

In green are shown the areas where work has been completed in fiseal vears 
prior to 1954 and where adequate maps now exist. In yellow we show where 
high prioritv projects initiated in prior vears are still in some stage of work, either 
in our own base plant, by overseas topographic troops, or known to be underway 
in the plants of allied countries. Finally, in red are shown those areas where 
work will be initiated during fiscal year 1954 with these funds. 

You will note that I have used the word ‘‘adequate”’ and that some of thi 
money is for map revision purposes. TI should like to show vou a few samples of 
maps we consider inadequate for present dav military purposes and which some 
of this money will be used to bring up to date. I also want to display a sample of 
our plastic relief maps of Korea 
5. Geodesy: As far as the various geodetic networks are concerned, it is essential 
that they be adjusted to one homogeneous system. TI have here a chart with 
movable overlays which shows graphically why the coordinates of the weapor 
site and the target site must be ‘“‘zeroed’’ to the same grid or datum. 

6. Intelligence (as distinct from mapping): You will note that this budget 
contains the sum of $3,950,000 in the technical service portion thereof for intelli- 
gence. Since the subproject is entitled ‘Military Surveys and Maps’ I should 
like to say a word or two about what this money is for. Various Engineer field 
agencies under the control of the Chief of Engineers produce port and beac! 
studies and terrain analyses of certain areas of the world periodically as requested 
by G-—2, and for our own requirements. Some of this work is performed for us 
by an element in the United States Geological Survey, known as the Military 
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ology Branch to which we transfer funds. Money is also included under the 
ading of ‘‘Intelligence’’ for miscellaneous cartographic and reproduction services 
nected with these studies. 
In conclusion, as has been indicated, mapping work requires a long lead 
ie and this cannot be shortened by so-called mass-production methods. Basic 
apping data for the countries we are concerned with has to be obtained in peace- 
The strength and the program provided in fiscal year 1954 are the mini- 
m necessary to maintain the progress required to insure adequate maps for 
first phases of any new conflict. Unlike guns, tanks, or ammunition, which 
be used in any geographic area, maps are unique, noninterchangeable items 
supply, valuable only for the area depicted on them. Conventional infantry 
| artillery units are tremendously handicapped without adequate maps. Toa 
greater degree, long-range weapons cannot be fully utilized without maps 
| high-order geodetic control, because without these data the weapons will 
t hit their targets. 


DETROIT LAKE SURVEY 


Mr. Forp. As I look through the justifications, I find, for example, 
page 644, under “Military mapping, Detroit Lake Survey,” $1.5 
nillion. What is that? Is that in Michigan? 

Mr. AnpreaG. We have a cartographic and photolithographic office 

at is doing the military mapping for us in Detroit. As indicated, 

was deve loped during the war to assist in the war mapping program 
ind has been quite use sful, and we are continuing to use it during the 
ostwar period, 

Mr. Forp. I know in the Civil Functions Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House they have been a little 

ght with money for the Corps of Engineers. You are not slipping 
n this sum to make up for that? 

Colonel Lapp. ‘To all intents and purposes, this is equivalent to 
inother branch office, and we hire the employees to do the adminis- 
trative paper work and we assign them the work. All they do for 
is is to administer it. We have the funds here for the overhead for 
them, too. 

The civilian spaces are allocated to them from military allocations 
ind not civil functions. In other words, it comes out of the Map 
Service allocation. 

Colonel Wiiu1aM C. Hau. We have five field offices. Rather than 
ut all of our eggs in one basket in Washington, and because of the 
liffic ulty of getting housing accommodations and so forth, we have 

. field offices, and we consider this as another field office. Their 
te is all under the direction and control of the Map Service, and is 
ill military mapping. 


BEACH EROSION BOARD 


Mr. Forp. Why does the Beach Erosion Board need $175,000 for 
this military operation? 

Colonel F. B. Haut, Jr. The Beach Erosion Board is primarily a civil 
agency of the Office of the Chief of Engineers and it is primarily con- 
cerned with investigations on a domestic basis, but through their 
technical and engineering skill the Office of the Chief of Engineers 
has had it report on many beaches. So there is a requirement for 
G-2 for the Engineers to participate in this item. We include an 
tem to get military money to pay those employees of the Beach Ero- 
sion Board when they are working on foreign beaches. Specifically, 
they have a little branch out there called the Military Intelligence 
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Division of the Beach Erosion Board. The same condition exists 
with another unit and that is the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. It is the same situation, and we do not feel we should set 
up a separate branch to do military intelligence, when in that highly 
technical field we already have people who can perform it on the coast 
of the United States from an engineering point of view, the same as o1 
a beach in Alaska or anywhere else. 

Colonel Wiiuram Hatw. I might add this: Starting in 1940, when 
we started on technical intelligence or strategic intelligence, we found 
these experts and we put them to work and it has worked out fine 
We have kept them working ever since. 

Mr. Forp. As I thumb through this and listen to the testimony | 
will be frank and honest that I do not feel I am competent to judg 
whether you are doing the right thing or whether you have too much 
money or too little. 

General Puttuips. May I say something off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, we would be glad to hear from you, General 
Phillips. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
IMPORTANCE 


OF MAP SERVICE 














Colonel Wituram Hatt. It costs $15,000 to make a map sheet 
and what is a man’s life worth? I feel if we save two men by having a 
better map that that map is worth while. We surely save a lot more 
than that because we have numerous instances in history where we 
have lost a lot of men in large units because of bad maps. We feel 
we have the responsibility to get this mapping on a largely one-time 
cost. We feel we are not doing our job if we do not give the American 
troops the best possible maps we can. It involves a lot of money be- 
cause it covers a lot of the area of the world. If we knew where we 
were going to fight, it would be much less, but we feel we have to get 
the maps out to the troops. If we have inadequate maps, it is going 
to cost us more lives and more-artillery ammunition and will make the 
job more difficult. 


EFFICIENCY OF OPERATION 











Mr. Forp. Do you have any comparative data to show whether 
or not you are improving your efficiency in your operation? 

Colonel Lapp. Right now Mr. MeNeill, whom you probably know, 
has his experts looking at the Map Service and the overall mapping 
field within the Department of Defense. His first basic official state- 
ment has been that we are one of the most efficient organizations he 
has visited in going through all the departments of the Department 
of Defense. That is the statement which was made by his investi- 
gator, Mr. Blaisdell. We have nothing in the way of a comparison 
since we are the only unit within the Department of Defense that 
produces topographic maps. 

Col. Wru1Am Hau. The question was on the unit cost of maps? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Col. Witt1rAm Hauu. We have investigations going on all the 
time and there are several things which we think in the future will 
cut down the cost. One is to get photo planes higher. The higher 
you get—if you get twice as high, you get four times the coverage on 
photography and in the end you, of course, get a much better. map 
for the same money. It will take fewer pictures and fewer man-hours. 
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Ve have another gadget that we are working on, a plane which takes 
profile of the ground which will get our elevation lines and then we 
ill not have to run surveys on the ground. A third thing we have is 
ceodimeter, which is a saslinth you point at an object and it auto- 
atic ‘ally gives you the distance. All those things will save money, 

t 1 do not know and I do not think anyone knows how we are ever 

ing to really handle the job of having those 10,000 or 50,000 lines 
rafted by hand on each map, because if we move off a fraction, it 
iay give the wrong information to those who are using the map. 

\ir. Mituer. | think your statement is very sound regarding the 
emendous overall importance of good maps to the armed services 
nd to navigators, and so forth. 

How good a map can you make with modern techniques, without 
tually being able to go on the ground? 

ol. WittrAM Hauu. We can make them all over the world. We 
have certain control points, and if we do not have control points, we 
an take the level of a lake or river, so that we can make a pretty 
ood map. 

Mr. Mintier. From a photograph? 

Col. Witu1am Hatt. Yes, sir. We did that in France during the 
ar. During the German occupation we photographed almost all of 
e important parts of France, but the trouble was in the interpreta- 
on of photography. We found a highway turned out to be a canal 

nd a fence row turned out to be a road or a road turned out to be a 
nce row. There may have been two important areas, one a chateau 

nd perhaps some nationally known object and there would be an old 

barn over here, but the interpreter would make a mistake and call the 

barn the chateau. And our people would get lost. You can make a 

pretty geood map, so far as your grround form: itions go, but you have 
lifficulty interpreting just what you see in the picture. We can doa 

pretty good job, but we cannot come anywhere near 100 percent. 
Just 1 or ; ground control points improve the value of the map 

remendously. If we have a lake in there, we can level it off because 

ve know the lake is flat, but if we do not have that, we have got to 

tart with something, and then you have certain errors creeping in 
th regard to the accuracy of the map. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What would be the effect, or what projects would you 

move, if there was a $5-million reduction in your appropriation? 

Col. Wituiam Hautxu. We have done some studies on that. If a 
0-percent reduction were made, it would reduce the accomplishment 
f the high priority mapping service by approximately 14 percent. 
\Mapping is the most costly portion of the program and must bear the 
largest share of the reduction. 

The library for the maps that come in and for the accumulation of 
veographic data and the collection of materials in the development of 
our procedures should be maintained. Therefore the production of 
naps will bear a disproportionate share and the reduction will not 
esult in the elimination of lower priority work and the accomplish- 
ment of higher priority work. ‘That is because of the availability of 
materials. We have to take material when it is ready to go, and many 
of those high priority jobs will be held up. For example, in Panama 
we want to get parts of Panama better mapped and they have been 
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trying to photograph it for a year now. It is in the first-priorit 
category but we cannot make the map until we get the photographs 
Pe rhaps the balance of this discussion should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuier. There is one point about this and that is the wor 
once done has a long-lead-time value in the sense that it never become: 
entirely obsolete, | suppose, but there comes a time when it has to b: 
brought up to date as a result of manmade changes in the terrain 
Normally what is done this year does not have to ‘be done for man: 
years again? 

Col. Witu1aAM Hat. No, sir. 

Colonel Ladd. Some of the work has to be done every few years 

Mr. Mixuer. But that is a small part of it overall; is it not? 

Col. Wiitu1am Hatu. I used the figures in my opening statement 
that a new map averages in cost $15,000 and a revision was $1,000 t 
$5,000 and we will take a figure in between, say $3,000, to cover the 
revision. The average figure we have now in my office for revision i 
about 15 years, sometimes 10 and sometimes 20. If we get the jo! 
done now by spending $15,000 on a sheet, some time 8, 15, or 20 years 
from now we will need, on an average, $3,000 to bring it up to dat« 
but we have already gotten four- fifths of the investment in the thing 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. There is nothing in here that is not related to this 
vital part of the project that can be eliminated? In other words, di 
you not have a little extracurricular activity? 

Col. Wituram Hai. We came in originally for about $55 millio: 
and lost $5 million. 

General Pxuiturps. We cut it down some. 

Col. WitutiAm Haiti. We chopped here and there. If we knew 
where we were going to need maps and knew where we were going to 
fight, we could cover it with less money. Actually, the overall priorit\ 
area will cost around $250 million to finish the job. The reason | 
say we can cut down after next vear is the fact that in some of thos: 
areas accumulation of material, the work being done by foreigners 
under agreements with us, and the lack of availability of materials 
will permit, you might say, a slowing down of the program, but we 
feel we ought to gat the essential job “done now since it is essentially 
a one-time job. We think it is important and we think it is essential) 
a one-time cost. That is why we do not feel there should be an 
reduction. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 1723, “Inter-American relations,’ 
beginning on page 667 of the justifications. 

Mr. Codd, will you introduce the witness, please? 

Mr. Copp. We have with us Col. F. Hill, Chief of the Latin Ameri- 
can Branch, Operations Division, G-3, who has a short statement he 
would like to present for the record. 

Colonel Hitt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in accordance with 
national policy, the a ne of the Army maintains and supports 
12 training missions in Latin America, These missions assist the 
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lier American Republics in the standardization of military doctrine 
d equipment and in increasing the efficiency of their Armed Forces. 
ch assistance is of prime importance to the defense of the Western 
misphere. Inter-American relations funds provide the financial 
ans to support this program. 

\ir. Forp. What was the original request in the January budget for 
s item? 

\fr. Copp. It has remained the same, $510,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


\lr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

\ir. Copp. Obligations through April 30, 1953, $321,547. 

\ir. Forp. It looks as if you will probably have some unobligated 
lance. 

\ir. Copp. We expect a slight unobligated balance in this program. 
\ir. Forp. Do you have any other general comments you wish to 
ake on this, Colonel? 

Colonel Hitu. Only this, sir: A great deal of this is based on 
‘perience over a number of years and a trend and a pattern have 
en established, too, I think, to give us realistic figures. 

Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET INCREASE OVER 1952 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the increase of almost $100,000 
for 1954 as compared to 1952? In fiscal year 1952 your actual 

penditures were $418,704 and in fiscal year 1954 you want to have 
in appropriation of $510,000? 

Colonel Hitu. I think the answer lies in this, sir: Last year the 
basis for preparing this budget was changed from, I guess | would 

ll it a categorical basis to more of a functional basis, and certain ex- 
nses which had been in other budgets were placed in this appro- 
riation. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear, according to your obligations in 1953, 
hat you will more nearly approximate the actual expenditures in 
fiscal 1952. 

How much actual good do these military missions do down in these 
countries? 

Colonel Hitu. If I may discuss this off the record, I would be 
vlad to. 

\fr. Forp. We will be glad to hear from you off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituier. Do we have a mission in Chile? 

Colonel Hitt. We do not. The Navy and Air Force do but the 
\rmy has never had one to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mituer. Does any other nation have an army mission there? 

Colonel Hitt. Not to my knowledge. Iam quite sure they do not. 
\Ve hope to have an Army military assistance advisory group in the 
ear future. In fact, one officer is already there. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. How are personnel selected for these missions? 

Colonel Hitu. They are selected by G—1, of course. The first cri- 
erion, of course, is a particular job for which each man is selected. 
One may be an infantry advisor and another an artillery advisor. In 
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other words, they are carefully selected and their families are con 
sidered and their linguistic ability is taken into consideration. 

Mr. Srxes. Is their ability to speak the language in the country 
which the person is assigned essential? 

Colonel Hix. In most cases; ves, sir. It is essential for two re 
sons; in order to carry out the job, they must be in contact with oth 
people in the country. 

Mr. Stkres. You say in most cases. Why would it not be in all 
cases? 

Colonel Hiiu. Well, I think you are right. What I was trying 
to say is that sometimes an individual has to go to a country and 
under the circumstances must get there quickly “and goes in without 
language training, and he still manages to do some good and learns 
the language after he arrives in the country. I think it is true in all 
cases that ability to speak Spanish is practically essential. 


LOCATION OF MISSION 


Mr. Forp. Is there any reason why you cannot put on the record 
the countries where we have these military missions? 

Colonel Hitu. No, sir 

Mr. Forp. Could you read them off for the record? 

Colonel Hitt. We have missions now in Bolivia, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Panama 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. ‘That means we have missions in all 
countries in South America except Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. 


COMPLEMENT OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Stxkes. How many persons make up a normal mission? 

Colonel Hitt. An average mission would run about 7 persons 
probably in the proportion of 5 officers and 2 men or 4 officers and 
3 men. 

Mr. Stxes. For how long a period are they assigned? 

Colonel Hii. For the majority of missions they are assigned for 
a 3-year tour. An exception is Bolivia where they serve for 2 years 
due to the 12,000-foot altitude, and I believe Ecuador is 21% years, 
also because of the high altitude. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there any primary function to assist in the training 
of military forces of the country to which they are assigned, or is 
their principal function as good will emissaries? 

Colonel Hitt. The primary function is to assist. They normally 
work in the majority of the military schools of the country. They 
help them set up their curricula and in some cases actually instruct 
and advise on the school year program. They help the commanding 
general and the general staff of the army of that country and in some 
countries, but not in all, they assist in the training of units. So, it is 
generally those three categories: advice to the general staff and com- 
mander, school help, including actual mstruction and the help to 
units. Good will is another factor, but I do not think you could say 
it was the primary purpose. , 

Mr. Forp. Can you put in the record the complement in each of 
these missions? You do not have to read it off now but if you could 
supply us with a list of where we have missions, I think that would 
complete the record. 

Colonel Hiiu. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Forp. Does this reduction of 1 mission from 13 to 12 accow 
for the reduction in the appropriation of 1954, compared to 1953? 

Colonel Hiiu. Yes, sir, to an extent. In some places where t! 
amount would be bigger, for example, it does have an effect, and 
other places the amount is smaller due to Argentina dropping out. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Navy have any missions in these countries? 

Colonel Hii. Yes, sir; they do. They have, I think, missions i 
practically all of the seaboard countries. 


ATTACHE SysTEM 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 1724, “Attaché system.” D 
you have a witness for that? 

General Puiturps. Colonel Gretser, my fiscal officer, has a state 
ment he has prepared, and I would like to have him read it. It con 
tains classified information. 

Colonel Grerser. For the “Army attaché system” the requiremen 
for fiscal year 1954 will be aeemomneete ‘ly $3.3 million under subprojec! 

24 for the support of 71 Army attaché stations in foreign countries 

“After that sentence it should be off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed off the record, then, Colonel? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you insert in the record the chart appearing o 
page 674 of the justifications? 

Colonel GretseEr. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Attaché System—J ustification of funds requested 


Actual Revised esti- | Revised est 
fiscal year | mate fiscal mate fisca 
1952 year 1953 year 1954 


Personal services (01 $780, 740 $1, 038, 000 _$i, 114, 0% 


Military personnel (number ; 336 45! 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 335 376 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 
Average number of all employees 37 359 





Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this sub 
project? 
Mr. Copp. The original request was the same, $3,300,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What are the obligations as of April 30? 

Mr. Copp. The obligations through April 30, 1953, are $1,447,475 

Mr. Forn. I am sure you will expect some unobligated balance? 

General Putuurps. I do expect some unobligated balance. We had 
planned and are planning to have attaché stations opened in a number 
of places. We had hoped to open attaché stations in certain loca- 
tions this year. 

Another part of the unobligated balance has been due to the fact 
that we have had a little trouble getting civilians to go to some ot 
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se foreign-duty stations, so our civilian personnel has not always 
n up to strength. 
We are basing the budget on what we really planned, but there will 
[ am sure, some unobligated money turned back. 
Mir. Mruuer. General, does the Air Force have attachés every- 
here the Army has them? 
General Puiuurps. No, sir; they do not. 
Discussion off the record.) 
\ir. Mriixuer. One thing it might not be a bad idea to have the rec- 
| show is that the Air Force and the Navy do not have missions or 
ittachés at all of the places the Army has, and in the main the Army 
is more than either one of them. 
General Puiturpes. That is correct; yes, sir. 
Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the fact that you spent $2,898,- 
{ 434 in the fiscal year 1952, and it does not appear that you are going 
) spend that much money in the fiscal year 1953? 

General Putiurps. I think that is a fiscal manipulation. I believe 
\lr. Codd can explain that. 

Mr. Copp. In the 1724 project we also budget for maintenance 
nd other miscellaneous costs for the attachés, the assistant attachés, 
d warrant officers. 
\LLOWANCES 


These allowances or emoluments are budgeted for by station based 
pon the cost of living. This is based on the State Department cost- 

{-living index for the specific country. We cannot answer for other 
rvices, but in the Army we do not obligate or expend these allow- 
neces 100 percent. The attaché or the assistant attaché is only re- 
nbursed for his actual expenditures. 

General Puituips. I would like to say in connection with that, 
r. Chairman, while we say “‘maintenance allowance” the individual 
ist show us that he has actually expended first his commutation 
f quarters that he gets as an Army officer, and then that part of his 
station per diem which is given for quarters before he gets any of 
lhe maintenance allowance. 

Mr. Foro. In other words, that you give them over and above 
the station allowance? 

General Putiurps. Yes, sir, over and above the basic allowance 
for quarters that is in his pay, and over and above the quarters part 
f his station per diem. Anything that he has to expend that is above 
lat, within the rules we set down, he can draw. 

Mr. Forp. Why would there ever be anything over and above 
that? The station allowance here is supposed to take care of all 
f this. 

General Puiturps. I think in Moscow our attaché there spends 
|,200 a month for house rent. I know in Indochina it is very high, 

think around $1,000 a month for renting a house. That is the base 
pon which we figure this so-called maintenance allowance, based on 


\1 
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the cost of living in the country and based on the State Department's 
foreign quarters and post classifications. 

Colonel Grerser. Major factors are rents and utilities and the 
rate of exchange. 

General Puituips. Yes, another thing is the rate of exchange. 

Mr. Forp. Is not the station allowance supposed to take eare of 
just that situation? 

General Puiturps. Well, the station allowance is based on som: 
figures that are sent in on the actual cost of living. In Indochina at 
the present time, I think the station allowance is zero. 

Colonel Gretser. That is correct; it is zero. 

General Pures. And still because of the rate of exchange dow 
there, the cost of living has gone out of sight. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Stxes. Do we have in this record, Mr. Chairman, a table of 
the station allowances and any other extra compensation that 
available to the attachés? 

Mr. Forp. I do not think we do. I will make a specific request fo: 
the inclusion of data comparable to that which was included in thé 
record of last year’s hearing beginning on page 233 of part I and run 
ning through page 236. 

Also, can you supply for the record how much in addition you expect 
to pay in fiscal year 1953 for this so-called maintenance for the attach: 
system? 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, sir; we can give you the complete figures 
I can give you the total figures now. 


Mr. Forp. All I want is the total figure for the fiscal year 1953 and 
fiscal year 1952, not broken down by individual countries. 

General Puitiires. Would you rather we supply that later? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


ATTACHE MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCES JUNE 1953 
> .BASIS 


a) Army attachés are representatives of the United States Army in foreig 
lands and are members of the staff of the United States Ambassador at the place 
where they serve. As such, requirements are placed upon them which enta 
expenses above and beyond their military pay and normal overseas stations per 
diems. These expenses are met by the maintenance allowance, which, despite its 
name, is actually an expenditure ceiling and not a stipulated amount paid to the 
individual each month. 

(b) The maintenance allowance is tailored to the requirements of each statio1 
by establishment of a post cost-of-living classification (based on the similar classi- 
fications applicable to the Foreign Service of the State Department), which is 
applied against an experience table. Identical allowances and related policies are 
prescribed for Army, Navy, and Air Force attaches, and are maintained on a 
uniform basis by continuous interservice coordination. 


2. OPERATION 


(a) Expenditures for which reimbursement is claimed (rent, utilities, etc.) are 
stated on a public voucher. The items which may be included, as well as thos 
prohibited, are set forth in formal directives. All such costs as food, clothing 
etc., for self and dependents, which should be met from regular pay, are in the 
prohibited class. 

(b) From the gross amount of the voucher is subtracted the basic quarters 
allowance and the quarters portion of the station per diem, if any. (If Govern- 
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nt-owned or leased quarters are occupied, the latter two allowances are for- 
ted and in addition, the maintenance allowance is reduced). The net amount 
paid to the individual, not to exceed the amount of the maintenance allowance 
escribed for the position and station involved. 
The original voucher is audited by the General Accounting Office. In 
idition, @ copy is transmitted to the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G2, 
ere an item-by-item examination is performed. Refunds are required for dis- 
wed items, by deduction from next voucher, or in cash deposited to the credit 
e Treasurer of the United States. 


3. REQUIREMENTS 
1e following are the budget requirements for Army attaché allowances (in- 
ling classified) for the fiscal years indicated: 


1952 $1, 015, 000 
1953 ca ada a 1, 202, 000 
[Oia ek pai : 1, 111, 572 


\ir. Forp. Will that maintenance come out of this particular 
g ibproject? 

Colonel Gretser. It will in fiscal year 1954. It came out of an- 

‘ther subproject in fiscal year 1953, which is a current year, but it is 
coming out of subproject 1724 for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. What happened in 1953? 

Colonel Gretser. In 1953 it came out of extraordinary military ex- 
penses. That is subproject 1553, which we discussed yesterday. 

Mr. Forp. How can you absorb that out of subproject 1724 now 
when you have reduced the figure for fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel Gretser. Actually, it means, if you add it all up, we are 
going to get along with less operation money in subproject 1724 than 
we did last year. 

Mr. Forp. Does the $3,444,000 contain maintenance costs for fiscal 
year 1953? 

Colonel GretseR. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Copp. Yes; it does, for comparative purposes. 

Colonel Grerser. That is correct; 3.4 million is an adjusted figure. 
However, the allowances were not in the actual 1724 program for 1953. 

Mr. Forp. For comparative purposes, it does? 


SELECTION OF ATTACHES 


Mr. Stkes. Will you tell us how attachés are selected, by whom 
they are screened, and what are the standards for their selection? 

General Pariuips. I would be very happy todo that. Actually, the 
final selection, of course, is made by the Assistant Chief of Staff of 
G-2. He makes those selections, I think without exception, based 
i my Own personal recommendation. 

Approximately 60 percent of our attachés volunteer for this type of 
duty. We have what is known as a career intelligence program, and 
we encourage people to get into the program, to volunteer for it. So 
the most of their career from then on out will be spent for intelligence 
purposes. 

We go to G-1 and get the entire record. I have not selected any- 
body for an attache whose OEI—that is the officer’s efficiency index— 
s less than 110. The majority of them are around 120 to 135. The 
maximum is 150. 

They must have qualifications for the job. A line officer must have 
hi had his line officers’ schooling; a technical officer must have had his 

chnical training. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

General Puiiures. Everybody has to take a physical examination 
Some have mothers and fathers whose physical condition prevents our 
sending certain officers to particular jobs. 

We consider their children, because in some areas we cannot se nd 
officers with many children whom we would have to educate. 

After they are selected, they have to learn the language of e 
country to which they go or the military language which is used ji 
that country. For that they go to the Army Language School for 
most languages. In some cases where the language aan does not 
train them, we send them to a college where they get this language 
training. That language training takes from 6 months to a year in 
the case of the harder languages. 

They then have to successfully complete our course at the Strategi: 
Intelligence School, which is operated here in Washington. That is 
. 4%4-month course. 

Then they come into G—2, where they specialize in the particula: 
area where they are going to go. If they have met all of these tests, 
we send them on the job. 

We are trying to build up an attaché system and an intelligence 
system which will be of value not only now but 5, 10, or 20 years 
from now. When not on attaché duty, officers must go to their 
branch school; they must go to the command general staff school and 
take the normal military education. 

Also, where technical specialists are needed, technical officers who 
go to the technical schools, such as Ordnance and Quartecmaster, 
have to be certified by their technical service chiefs as qualified for 
the attaché job. In addition, as a matter of personnel economy, we 
have what is known as a technical coordinator. In countries where 
we do not need a particular specialty, we train an officer as technical 
coordinator. He is generally a line officer that we send to a technical 
school—Quartermaster, Ordnance, and so forth—where he gets about 
6 weeks’ instruction—so that he can coordinate all the specialties at 
his station. 

We are quite proud of our attaché system and the selection. 

Mr. Sikes. You have some very able men in the system. There 
is no question about that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Parties. We also have what is known as a foreign-area 
specialist program in which we train officers in the history, politics, 
customs, geography, and language of a country—sometimes in the 
country itself. 

Those people have to sign up with us that they will stay in the 
service for 4 years. That includes Reserve officers. They sign a 
statement that they will stay in for 4 years after they have taken 
this program. In that way, we are trying to educate our Intelligence 
people. 
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Mr. Srxes. I think it is important. 

General Puiturps. I am going to institute for India, whose military 
language has previously been English—as soon as we can get uni- 
versity people to do it—training in Hindustani. We are going to 
require people who go to Pakistan “ India to speak the language 
of those countries. 

As you know, we have the Russian-area program in Germany, 
and we have one in Japan, which is run by G-2. We are reestablish- 
ing the old Chinese.language program in Formosa at the present 

ime, where they will learn the Mandarin language. That is run 
by the attaché in Japan at the present time and in Germany by the 
occupation force, but it will be taken over by the attaché once we 
have established it. 

We have a hard time getting people i in this program. Intelligence 
has not been a popular thing. I won’t say because it has a stigma, 
but because of the mystery of it. And we have had to fan out and 
call upon Reserve officers in order to get men. But we do make them 
sign up so that we will get our investment out of them after they have 
taken our program. 

Mr. Sixes. It is true that for a long time men going into the 
Military Service for a career did not want to be assigned | to Inte lligence 
because they considered it a dead end. In those days we did not 
recognize the essentiality of Intelligence as we do now. We did 
not have the responsibility of world leaderhip that do now. 

[ am glad to see there is a marked difference in the approach by 
responsible officers toward encouraging able personnel to enter the 
[Intelligence Service. 

General Puiuurps. In 1935 I finished the Command and General 
Staff School and was offered—I was a captain at that time—the 
position of assistant military attaché in Rome. One of the necessary 
requirements was that either my wife or myself have $5,000 of outside 
income, which made it impossible for me to get into the attaché field. 
That is not necessary now. No outside income is necessary, and it 
has broadened the field of people who can get into the attaché system. 
[t is made possible only by the fact that we do give them the main- 
tenance allowance which permits them to live in those foreign countries 
at the scale on which we think our attachés should live. 

Mr. Forp. I think the presentation of this has been very helpful 
to me personally, and I assume to the committee. We are all de- 
lighted to see this effort being made to elevate, so to speak, the attaché 
part of the Army. I hope your policies of the past few years are 
implemented in the future. 

Thank you very much, General. 

General Puruiies. Thank you. 


INTERNATIONAL Progects, INCLUDING Missions 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is “No. 1725, International 
Projects, Including Missions.”’ 

We will insert in the record at this point the chart on page 680. 

(The above matter referred to is as follows:) 
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International projects including missions—J usti fication of funds requested 


Revised esti- Revised esti 
Actual, fiscal | mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1952 year 1953 year 1954 


t Brazil- United States Military Commission 
Personal services (01 $198, 879 $225, 000 $225, 000 


Military personnel (number 53.0 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 88.0 94 
A verage number of all employees 84.3 92 


53 


For salaries of civilian personnel engaged in fiscal accounting, various adminis- 
trative and clerical duties, janitorial services, packing and crating, custodial 
activities, maintenance and repair of equipment, telephone operators, operating 
of motor pool, traffic management and freight handling, warehouse storing and 
issuing of supplies, and for purchasing and contracting. 

For travel of personnel, postage, printing, renovation, and cleaning of Govern- 
ment equipment, technical books, supplies, transportation, rents and utilities, 
communication services. 


Mr. Forp. Do you have a statement on this item, Mr. Codd? 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Mr. Copp. This item provides for: (a) Administrative and opera- 
tional expenses of the “Joint Brazil-United States Military Commis- 
sion whose mission is to assist Brazil in her willingness to adopt for 
her armed forces United States military doctrine, organization, equip- 
ment, and training methods, supply, maintenance, and administrative 
procedures. For the accomplishment of this mission, the personnel 
are engaged in supervisory training activities within each unit of the 
Brazilian Army; acting in the interests of the United States in military 
collaboration, advising and assisting the establishment of systems, 
facilities and programs for the education and training of the Brazilian 
Army; and collaborating with the Minister of War on appropriate 
army matters, rendering such other services within its jurisdiction 
as may be requested by the Brazilian authorities; performing such 
other duties as may be prescribed by the Department of the Army. 

(6) Administrative and operational expenses of the ‘“Headquarters 
of the United States European Command” which is a unified command 
for United States military commands and military agencies within 
the Supreme Allied Command Europe’s area of responsibility, includ- 
ing continental Europe (except Berlin, Austria, Trieste, and Yugo- 
slavia), the United Kingdom, North Africa, Greece and Turkey and 
such other areas as the Joint Chiefs of Staff may specify. The funds 
provided herein represent the Department of the Army’s pro rata 
share (one-third) of the estimated cost of this headquarters. In 
addition the estimate includes funds to support a similar type head- 
quarters to be established in the Pacific area under the administration 
of the Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget figure? 

Mr. Copp. The same as in the revised budget, $1,250,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 
Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 
Mr. Copp. The obligations through April 30, 195: $675,924. 


Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any abla balance? 
Mr. Copp. No, sir; we do not. In this area, we have just imple- 
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mented the joint headquartersin EUCOM. In November it originally 
started, but we expect some heavy expenditures in the last 3 months 
of the fiscal year, which would practically wipe out the whole 
$1,250,000 as reflected in the justification. 

Colonel Rarusone. It is still at the policy level and involves some 
arrangements with the French. The headquarters has been directed 
to move from Germany to Paris. When it actually moves has not 
vet been established. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if the move is not made, the $1,250,000 
will not be obligated? 

Colonel RatuBpone. The move will be made at the turn of this year 
or early next year. The big question in our minds is exactly what the 
expense will be in fiscal 1953 in the last month or so. In the next year 
there is only one-third of the estimated cost of the headquarters. 
Each of the Navy and Air Force has an item. And, as I say, the 
headquarters are not yet firmly operating, and we do not have much 

xperience as to whether it will be more or less. 


INTER-AMERICAN Derense Boarp 
Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 1726, ‘Inter-American 
Defense Board.’ 
Have you any statement to make on this subproject, or do vou just 
wish to submit the justifications as contained on page 684? 
Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 
(The statement above referred to follows:) 


Inter-American Defense Board 
fotal for subproject: 


Actual fiscal year 1952 $9. 608 
Revised estimated fiscal year 1953 : $10, 000 
tevised estimated fiscal year 1954 $10, 000 


Mr. Forp. Is there any change in this from the original budget 
submission? 
Mr. Copp. It is the same—$10,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture? 
Mr. Copp. The obligations through April 30, 1953, $4,687 
Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unobligated balance? 


Mr. Copp. No, sir. 


CLASSIFIED PROJECT 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 1727. 
We will insert in the record the chart on page 685. 
Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Classified project 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
ito oo mate fiscal | mate fiseal 
r . year 1953 year 1954 
rotal for project or subproject $38, 492, 200 $47, 579, 000 $103, 753, 000 
Personal services (01 5, 747, 363 6. 847. 000 6, 696, 000 
Military personnel (number) 0 0 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 1, 883 1, 948 1,774 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions ; 3 
Average number of all employees 1, 544 1,776 1, 707 
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Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 
ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


Mr. Copp. We have with us now Brig. Gen. A. R. Luedecke, Act 
ing Chief, Armed Forces Special Weapons Project. 

Gentlemen, the funds requested by the Armed Forces Special Weap 
ons Project for its operations in fisc al year 1954 are derived from th 
missions assigned to it by the chiefs of the military services and th 
specific requirements placed by the services. A short review of th: 
formation of this triservice organization and a description of what its 
responsibilities are, how it works, and what it does is of assistance in 
a review of the budget requirement. 

By the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, approved August 1, 1946, the 
Atomic Energy Commission was formed, taking over many of the 
activities of the Manhattan District. The act provided for the es- 
tablishment of a Military Liaison Committee as a means of transmit- 
ting information between the Commission and the military services 
on all atomic energy matters deemed to relate to military applications 
The Armed Forces Special Weapons Project was formed as the 
working organization of the military services in exploring the military 
possibilities both offensive and defensive for the use of atomic ener ey 
by the services. The mission of this organization is to furnish sup- 
port to the Army, Navy, and Air Force in the field of atomic weapons 
by providing technical, logistic, and training services, The organi- 
zation is jointly staffed and receives its directives from the chiefs of 
the three services. 

In pursuing our three-way mission of technical, logistic, and  train- 
ing services, our basic prince ‘iple has been to provide only those things 
which the services cannot do themselves or can be done more eco- 
nomically by one organization. In implementation of this principle 
we have trained all “the atomic weapons assembly organizations of 
the three services. We secure from the Atomic Energy Commission 
all the training weapons and testing and handling equipment which 
must be manufactured by it. We are the focal point for the three 
services in the military phases of research and development and testing 
of atomic weapons. We are thus able to prevent duplication and 
become the source of basic information leading to the military re- 
quirements for weapons development, weapons “effects, and weapons 
defense. 

Our budget is divided into two basic parts: “Research and develop- 
ment”? and “Maintenance and operation.’”’ The research and de- 
velopment items include research and studies in such effects of atomic 
weapons as thermal and nuclear radiation on materiel and personnel, 
means of combatting these types of radiation, effects of blast, and 
studies of the possible uses of atomic energy in offensive and defen- 
sive fields. The results of these studies become the bases for the 
development of the tactics and techniques of the services. Our basic 
principle is to accomplish as much testing as possible in laboratories 
and with small-scale tests. Full-scale atomic tests are only resorted 
to when the desired effects cannot be obtained synthetically or when 
the extrapolation to full scale is not known. 

The maintenance and operation portion of our budget includes the 
funds for those portions of atomic tests which are not of a research 
nature and which also cannot be considered normal operating costs 
of any of the services. This portion of the budget also includes the 
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funds for training individuals and units in the assembly and handling 
of atomic weapons and the equipment to keep the units in a fully 
trained, ready-to-go condition. This equipment consists of training 
weapons and testing and handling equipment. The final item in our 
budget provides the funds for the maintenance and operation of our 
various facilities throughout the country. 

The classified details of the operation of the Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project and the amounts of funds required to carry on each 
of the elements of our work under the various portions of the budget 
have been discussed with the committee during the course of this 
hearing. 

Mr. Forp. The next project is 1728, a classified project. 

Mr. Copp. Gentlemen, we now have General Canine from the 
National Security Agency who has an opening statement which is all 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the chart on 
page 686. 

Classified project 
Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Total for project $41, 712,928 | $42,055,000 | $44, 311, 000 
JUSTIFICATION GF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Personal services (01) ake ‘ 7 23, 573, 25, 562, 936 
Military personnel (average number) 
Army * ae 5 f , 050 
Navy , ‘ ‘ : 076 
Air Force 


Total “ , 955 

Civilian personnel: 

Total number of permanent positions 5, 288) 5, 799 

Graded , 839 5, 203 
Ungraded 449 596 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions “ 0 2 
Average number of all employees... -__--- . 673 5, 549 
SIGNAL CORPS CLASSIFIED PROJECT 

Mr. Foro. The next subproject is 1729, ‘Signal Corps project.’’ 

Mr. Copp. We have with us Colonel Cleaves of the Signal Corps 
for subproject 1729. 

Mr. Forp. What is the comparison between the original and the 
current? 

Mr. Copp. The same, $2,053,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

Mr. Copp. $524,429. 

Mr. Forp. Are you going to have any unobligated at the end of the 
fiscal year? 

Colonel CLeavgs. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. All right. Will you proceed, please? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. 1731 is the next project. 

Mr. Copp. 1731, “Congressional travel,’ covers the necessary ex- 
penses of congressional travel in connection with the examination of 
the military estimates while in the field. For fiscal year 1954 we are 
requesting $15,000 as compared to fiscal year 1953. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1953. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., CHIEF, CONTROL OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

COL. W. A. CARTER, JR., CHIEF, SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

K. E. TURNER, DEPUTY CHIEF, LOG. SVS BRANCH, SERVICE DIVI- 
SION, OAC OF §, G-4 

COL. GLEN E. HOFTO, ASSISTANT CHIEF, REPAIRS AND UTILITIES 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

V. W. SAARI, CHIEF, PLANNING AND CONTROL DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

FRANK R. CARTER, MECHANICAL ENGINEER, SUPPLY DIVISION, 

OAC OF §, G-4 

LT. COL. THOMAS W. BENDER, CHIEF, BUDGET SECTION, MAN- 
POWER CONTROL DIVISION, OFC OF §, G-l 

L. P. BRITTS, STORAGE SPECIALIST, DISTRIBUTION BRANCH, 
SUPPLY DIVISION, OAC OF 5S, G-4 

BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, COMPTROLLER AND DEPUTY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
SIGNAL OFFICER 

JOSEPH MINDELL, CHIEF, FISCAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

MAJ. HENRY J. FEE, SECURITY BRANCH, OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL 

COL. J. V. RATHBONE, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS SEC- 
TION, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will proceed this morning with ‘‘Maintenance and operations, 
Army,” budget program 2900, “Installation support.’’ 

Will you introduce the witness, please, General Honnen? 

General Honnen. Mr, Chairman, we will present program 2900 
in the M. and O. appropriation, this being our second largest pro- 
gram, moneywise, in the overall appropriation. 

As you know, it covers in general the operation and maiotenance 
of the overall establishment. 

Thr program director for this program is Colonel Carter, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G4, for Services, and he will present the initial state- 
ment and then the individual witnesses. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Carter, we will be glad to hear from you at 
this time. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Carrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, the 
budget program ‘Installation support” includes a group of activities 
which must be funded in support of other budget programs executed at 
Army installations throughout the world. For example, this program 
provides funds for maintenance and repair of buildings, operation of 
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equipment repair shops, for general supervisory personnel utilized 
in headquarters activities, for local telephone and telegraph bills, and 
for operation of administrative motor pools. You can see that the 
motor vehicles at an installation are required for the training program, 
troop program, supply program, as well as other budget | programs 
of the Army. These varied support activities have been “grouped into 
one program to provide the means for greater control, flexibility, 
standardization of operations, economy and efficiency. 

The Army is continuing its efforts to eliminate unnecessary expense 
and to reduce costs. However, there is a point below whic h support 
activities may not be reduced, without incurring additional expense in 
the program supported, in an amount far greater than the apparent 
savings resulting from the reduction. Motor transportation and 
telephones are devices intended for the conservation of labor and 
money. Their use must be unrestricted where utilization of these 
services is essential to economical operations. The provision of these 
services to the Army Establishment, which is dispersed to major 
continents of the world, is a large task. As an illustration of the scope 
of this program, the Army must maintain buildings and all accompany- 
ing activities, such as light and water, for a population which is 
approximately equivalent to that of Washington, San Francisco, and 
St. Louis combined. The paved areas we must maintain are equal 
to six four-lane highways across the entire United States. The 
ground areas on which erosion and vegetation must be controlled and 
otherwise maintained are as large as the States of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. These examples give you a general 
idea of the size of the job involved. 

To do this work, the estimate for fiscal year 1954 is $913 million. 
Inasmuch as during fiscal years 1952 and 1953 the Governments of 
Germany and Japan made considerable monetary contributions to 
this program, it has been necessary to add the dollar equivalent of 
those contributions to the funds appropriated for those years, in order 
that you may compare them to the estimate for fiscal yea * 1954. 

Chart 1 shows the distribution of “Installation ade” ’ funds by 
major commands. The amounts received from Germany and Japan 
during fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 are indicated on the chart 
The current estimate of nh million for fiscal year 1954 is $331,498,691 
less than the fiscal year 1952 program. 

There is no single factor which can be used to directly relate fund 
requirements to the varied workload in this program. However, the 
best overall comparison that we have been able to develop is the cosi 
per square foot of floor area. You will note on chart 2 a slight incre ase 
in floor area in fiscal year 1953 over that maintained in fise -al vear 1952 
This is accounted for by new construction which is bei Ing comple te ‘i 
during fiscal year 1953. You will note also that during fise “al year 1954 
we will project a reduction in floor area to be maintained. This is 
accounted for principally by the release of large quantities of space in 
Europe, with smaller amounts being released in other overseas areas 

You have all been aware of the fact that the Army has been closing 
certain of its stations. This is possible due to the reduction in the 
number of troops to be supported in the United States, as well as a 
reduction in the training load. The closed stations are being ‘‘moth- 
balled” and can be maintained without the large amounts of money 
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that would be required to support them on an active basis. By con- 
solidating troops in fewer installations, we save the large amounts of 
fixed overhead expense that are required to maintain an active installa- 
tion regardless of its troop population, with a relatively small increase 
in operating fund requirements at the installation receiving the troops. 
This action accounts for a real saving of dollars and is a part of the 
reduction estimated in fiscal year 1954, as compared to prior vears. 

In addition to this saving, in order to stay within the fiscal year 
1954 estimate it will be necessary to cut down materially in the use 
of telephone and telegraph, the use of vehicles, employment of civilian 
personnel, and custodial services, As pointed out earlier, extreme 
care must be exercised in the reduction of these services to insure that 
greater expense is not incurred in other programs. For example, 
unwise curtailment in the use of telephone service might result in 
travel. Unwise restrictions in the use of motor vehicles can result in 
ineffective use of personnel. The fiscal year 1954 budget provides for 
a somewhat lower level of maintenance of facilities and equipment, 
which, again, must be administered with extreme caution in order to 
avoid nas of valuable facilities and equipment. The net result of 
actions planned by the Department of the Army to reduce expenses 
is shown on chart 3, which shows the cost per square foot of $1.19 for 
fiscal year 1952, of $0.98 for fiseal year 1953, and of $0.88 for: fiscal 
vear 1954. 

You will have noted that this program is not shown as a separate 
budget program in the President’s budget as it was submitted to 
Congress. The amounts of money which are included in this program 
are distributed to each of the budget programs 1100 through 2400 in 
the President’s budget. However, in accordance with the request of 
the committee during past years, in order for you to examine in detail 
what it will cost to provide installation support to the entire Army, 
we have prepared this program as 2900 on a factual basis, showing the 
cost of the work as it is being accomplished, showing workload, unit 
prices where possible, and the total estimates. In order for you to 
see where this money is distributed in the budget programs as sub- 
mitted in the President’s budget, I have prepared chart No. 4 

You will note that about 39 percent of the funds are inc Tuded in 
project 1100, ‘Forces and facilities.’’ The next major portion, about 
24 percent, is included in the budget program 1400, “Supply distribu- 
tion system,” with budget program 1200, ‘“Training,”’ taking about 
13 percent. The other parts are distributed to the other programs, 
as shown on the chart. The exact dollar distribution is shown on 
page 818 in your budget distribution book, and the supporting figures 
are on the following pages. 

I have present with me members of my staff and representatives 
from the Technical Services, and we are prepared to furnish additional 
information on these estimates as the committee requests. The 
justifications for installations begin on page 817 of your books. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Carter, I wish to thank you on behalf of the 
committee for this very constructive presentation. -It makes it a 
little more understandable so far as the committee is concerned. 
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Is there any way to present this graphic information so that it can 
e included in the record? 

General Honnen. It can be broken down and tabulated. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir, we will be glad to supply that for the 
cord. You would like the tabulation for each chart? In fact, we 
ave the information already. 

Mr. Forp. It is just a matter of transposing it? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 


CHart No. 1 


Distribution of installation support by major command areas 


. Fiscal ye: Fiscal ye: 
Command are tes _ 7 — - 
de i is 


tinental United States $632, 557, 297 $498, 961, 321 
iska 12, 044, 830 11, 242, 021 2 
stria 13, 764, 162 13, 909, 512 13. 
ribbean 20, 360, 237 17, 952, 170 17, 212, 7 
UCCOM 235, 761, 353 239, 631, 858 185, 
ECOM 158, 844, 172 140, 958, 564 129, 
icific 15, 042, 976 11, 939, 449 11, 336, 906 
HAPE 1, 902, 370 2, 496, 292 2, 347, 315 
este 3, 530, 652 3, 805, 297 3, 611, 063 
rea 5, 918, 770 41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 


3 
nical services 114, 771, 872 65, 385, 055 69, 963, 812 


Potal j aot 1, 244, 498, 691 1, 047, 371, 539 913, 000, 000 


CuHart No. 2 
Supporting data, budget estimate fiscal year 1954, summary of building areas 
[Each unit represents 1,000 square feet] 
Estimated, Estimated, 


fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


tinental United States: 

First Army 2,7 5, 775 68, 000 
Second Army. . 29, 455 29, 132, 700 
Chird Army 5, 97 2 95, 050 
Fourth Army 069 , 375 69, 525 
Fifth Army-. ‘ , RI \ 92, 575 
Sixth Army 215 : 110, 900 
MDW 3, 257 725 17, 025 


U. 8. Military Academy 5, 848 6, O10 
Total active. _- bean ash 574 591, 591, 785 
ictive, continental United States. _- 0 


erseas areas: 
Alaska “ ‘ : 7,973 
Austria ; h 7% 10, 793 
Caribbean ‘ 9, t 19, 819 
Europe _ ; O67 ‘ 227, 000 
Far East_._. ; ‘é 75 101, 754 
Pacific vr ‘ - 7, 947 7, 747 17, 747 
Trieste ___. 3, 803 } 3, 808 
SHAPE : SUS . 1, 359 


Total active , 901 
Inactive, overseas 
Caribbean 0 1 
Pacific _— 0 » 12 1,} 


Grand total... ._- ‘ > 1, 045, 475 , 072, 345 035, 721 


Note.—The units for fiseal year 1952 represent actual average building area as extracted from monthly 
cost reports. The difference in the estimates for fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 represent the phasing 
of new construction scheduled for fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 as well as the phasing out of in 


tallations scheduled for inactivation. 
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CuHart No. 3 


1,000 square | # rogram 
feet, floor | COSt per 
square 

foot 


Requirem« 





$1.19 | $1, 244, 498, ¢ 
- 976 1, 047, 371 
881 913, 000, ( 


Cuart No. 4 


tribution of budget program 2900 to other programs 


00 | Forces and facilities. 1, 856 $407, 125, 225 $356, 1: 
200 | Training 184, 355, 463 5, 7 120, 3 
1300 | Command and management 65, 976, 527 55, , W 43,7 
400 | Supply distribution syster 280, 842, 355 247, 62 35k 219, 203 
1500 Armywide services 45, 223 
1600 | Medical care 79, 208, 77 56, 

1700 | Establishmentwide activities }, 170, 714 ) 5 6, ¢ 

1800 | Manufacturing facilities 3, 745, 05S 5 5, 2% 12, 095 
1900 Military personne] procurement , 5 5, 236, 3 4, 

200K Inactive » installatic ns, nonindustrial 3, 

2100 lransportation services 17, 567, 493 5, 232, 52¢ 13, 783, 5! 

220) Civilian component 14, 879, 800 12, 76 ; 10,3 74 

2300 ndustrial mobilizatior 13, 490, 530 5, 805, 51¢ 4, 603 

240 Support, research, and development 23, 263, 246 24, 207, 067 26, : 


35, % 


1, 244, 498, 691 | 1, 047, 371, 536 913, 000, 0 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us at this time the original January 
budget request for this program? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir, I have that information here. Th: 
original request in January was for $927,992,000. The net reduction 
between that submission and this one is $14,992,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation, Colonel, for the reduction? 

Colonel Carter. The difference is shown as only $14,992,000 
However, it must be borne in mind that the revised guideline and 
assumption upon which this estimate is based results from an increased 
requirement for direct obligations in Korea of $36,516,000, as well as 
the inclusion of the requirement for procurement of supplies and 
equipment for Korea for approximately $20 million. This, in effect, 
is a net reduction of $71,508,000. A portion of this reduction is 
because of the somewhat lesser number of troops being supported 
- has, principally, however, been accomplished by reductions within 

‘ach one of these individual projects across the board. 

Mr. Forp. It amounts to a pruning of practically every activity, 
project or subproject throughout your part of the budget? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Miuuer. Has the mothballing of some of the installations that 
were active had an effect in that respect also? 





Colonel Carrer. That has been taken into account, yes, sir, Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. And some of that has been done since the January 
estimate, or were they already scheduled for mothballing? 

Colonel Carter. The plan in the January estimate was to reduce 
our square feet of floor tye e to approximately the same amount that 
it is now being reduced. So, there has been no actual increase in the 
planned number of enlatlations to be cut out. 

Mr. Miuxer. The installations which have been closed, or about to 
be closed, were scheduled to be closed when you submitted the Janu- 
ary budget. So, there is no change in that part of it? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. There has be en, as Mr. Turner 
has just pointed out to me, and as I said a few minutes ago, a slight 
reduction of troop strength within the United States, which has enabled 
us to increase this savings in closing installations, slightly. However, 
the percent of utilization which we hope to achieve is the same as it 
was at the beginning. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture overall, Colonel? 

Colonel RaTHBONE. $626,460,000 through April 30. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate that the re will be substantial 
unobligated funds at the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Rarupone. No; it does not. There will be, of necessity, 
minor amounts unobligated throughout the field as such program is 
spread to literally hundreds of activities. There should be no 
substantial remaining unobligated funds in this program. 

Mr. Mitier. We are dealing in pretty heavy figures here now and 
it is a large program, but could you give us an idea of what you 
would estimate might be the unepxended balance in dollars? 

Colonel Ratupone. It would be merely a wild estimate. 

Colonel Carter. It is minor, Mr. Miller. 

Colonel Rarusone. This might be expended in terms of $10 and 
$20 and $100 in literally hundreds and hundreds of places, adding 
up, in total, to possibly several million. 

Colonel Carrer. I know, for example, from my own experience in 
visiting the various stations in the field, that the only reason they 
will have any unobligated balances is because of the variation of the 
laying-off of civilian personnel, or in the variation in the letting of 
contracts which they planned. Actually, we are slightly overpro- 
gramed for obligation and my personal opinion is that we will hit so 
close to the exact number of dollars we have, that people will suspect 
we have used ‘ledger domain’”’ to reach that point. 

Mr. Forp. Your rate of obligation in the last several months of 
the year will be greater than it has been during the first 10 months? 

Colonel Carrer. Mr. Turner has some information on that, Mr. 
Chairman, which he can furnish at this time. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, the rate of obligation in the last 2 
months will not be substantially higher than it has been during other 
months. This particular project does not lend itself completely to 
a straight-line projection of obligation rate. There are several 
reasons for that; one is project work. It requires quite a little time 
early in the year to plan and arrange it. Our contracts, generally, 
are let for outdoor work in the spring, which is the latter part of the 
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fiscal year so we can take advantage of the weather. Also, our coal 
is procured in the spring for the next heating season. In addition to 
that, we have stopped all projects for a review in the middle of the 
year, which again delayed the thing. Some of these projects, in 
substantial amounts of money, have been in the mill for several 
months, although the contract will be let in the last quarter. 

There is another factor which has a bearing on it and that is our 
review of so-called soft goods or across-the-counter procurement, prac- 
tically none of it was bought during the first 6 months. We have cut 
that program back a number of times. Each time that program is 
cut back it results in another serious delay because these commodities 
are not bought across the board in small amounts of each item, but 
are scheduled in large procurement one item at a time. Each time 
you have to review the thing again and reexamine it, it causes more 
delay in the rate of obligation. 

At the moment, we are making another survey to see where we can 
find some money in order to cover a deficit that is showing up in our 
central procurement of POL for overseas consumption. We find it 
is going to be a little rough to find this money. As Colonel Rathbone 
pointed out, when the year is over and the books are closed, we have 
allotments in thousands of places all over the world and there will be 
a few dollars in each. Our problem is not just to spend the money 
we have, but to be able to put in where we have got to put it. Itis 
a difficult thing to organize. 

Mr. Forp. Is not also the point involved here that you have 
deutschemarks and yen which should for comparison come out of your 
availability? That money distorts the picture; does it not? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. The $600 million is comparable to $771 
million. The figure Colonel Rathbone gave you did not include in the 
obligation picture for yen and deutschemarks. 

Mr. Forp. If you compare that $771 million to the $600 million, it 
does make it more favorable. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. That makes it look very different. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. You will find a straight line projection of 
something in the neighborhood of $20 million short of availability, 
which is very small for a program of this size. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Will this revision in the budget have any serious impact 
on your deferred maintenance program? 

Colonel Carrer. It will, sir. This will be discussed in connection 
with project 2911. It is extremely difficult to actually arrive at any 
fixed figure as to just how much lack of maintenance now, will affect 
deferred maintenance several years from now. We have estimated 
that we have a backlog of deferred maintenance projects which have 
actually been reviewed and approved in the Department of the Army 
of about $103 million now. This vear I believe there is the sum of $5 
million included for deferred maintenance, which you can see is a very 
minor portion of that backlog. 

Mr. Forp. Does this budget contemplate any further loss of ground 
in your maintenance setup? 
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Colonel Carrer. That, of course, is our most difficult problem. 
We have in this budget so many fixed expenses. We have got to buy 
he coal to heat the buildings where the men live; we have to pay the 

ater bills and light bills and we have to move the personnel—things 

vk +h are moved in this program—and the thing you finally come down 
io cutting usually is your maintenance and therein is our biggest diffi- 
ulty. We have under the Chief of Engineers a ve ry intensive pro- 
ram of increasing the efficiency of operations on our posts, camps, and 
stations. We are trying—as a matter of fact, all the commanders of 

ir field armies are in Washington today and one of the things we 
plan to take up with them is the necessity for being extremely careful 
n reducing the program, and that they do not just lay off all the people 
vho really keep the plant in repair, but that they study the problem 
with extreme care and cut out only people which can be eliminated in 
fixed overhead type operations and keep the maintenance program 
inder way. It is going to be extremely difficult. 

Mr. Forp. It will depend upon the maximum utilization of both 
lollars and personnel? 

Colonel Carrer. It certainly will. 

Mr. Forp. That is, in order not to lose further ground, but the 
plans you have in mind are based on not losing any ground? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. If they are carried out the way they should be? 

Colonel Carter. That is right. 

\ir. Forp. How do you as a practical matter, cut down materially 
on the use of telephone and telegraph service, the use of vehicles and 
the employment of civilian personnel in custodial service? 

Colonel Carrer. The custodial service is an example which you 
ean explain fairly simply. Rather than cleaning out the building 
areas twice a week, you only clean them once a week. The cutting 

down on telephone service is handled by giving each different agency 
on a station an exact monetary limitation each month and in that 
way control the amount he can spend on the telephone service. It 
is under the direction of the signal officer and he can go into each 
installation and make an extremely careful survey as to the number 
of personnel and operating personnel he can lose. 

We are getting some help in that program due to the farsightedness 
of the Signal Corps, in that many of our installations we are getting 
cial telephone systems which do save, of course, personnel, but all 
of the controls are handled by either allocations of civilian personne! 
ceilings by allocation of a monthly monetary amount which they can- 
not exceed and by constant surveys within the station by the station 
comptroller and by the Army Chief of Technical Services people 
going out into the field to develop where we have cut too far back. 
That is the big problem. 

It is very easy to reduce the money for long-distance telephone 
calls, but the Army loses in delayed contracts bee ‘ause they were not 
able to call a man up, say from Atlanta, Ga., to Birmingham, Ala., 
to get him in to discuss a bid. It takes so long > get a bid evaluated 
that he might refuse to accept the bid and vou could lose $10,000 or 
$15,000. But, that is the way we work it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. The first project will be 2910, ““Maintenance of facilities.’ 

Colonel Carrer. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Colonel Hofto, of 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers, who will go into detail on that 
project. He has a short opening statement which he would like 
present at this time. 

Mr. Forp. This includes subprojects 2911-2916, does it not? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir, 2911 to 2916. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the repairs and 
utilities portion of this program, subprojects 2911 through 2916, cover 
maintenance and repair of real property and appurtenant facilities: 
provision of utilities services, including fuel and heating; fire preven- 
tion and protection; furnishing of other services such as refuse han- 
dling, insect and rodent control, custodial services, snow removal, and 
packing and crating of household goods and organizational equipment ; 
alterations, additions and extensions, or other modifications of facili- 
ties; necessary restoration of facilities iii aged by storms, fire, and 
the like; minor new construction; and supervision and administration 
of these activities. 

The estimate before you is for the activities described in support of 
the Army worldwide, excluding Korea, and with other minor excep- 
tions, such as the industrial funded and contractor operated installa- 
tions. Under subproject 2911 are included the services designated 
‘Normal repairs and utilities operating expenses,’’ consisting of utili- 
ties services, fire protection, and other services previously mentioned, 
maintenance and repair (other than deferred maintenance or major 
rehabilitation), as well as supervision and management. Deferred 
maintenance work is funded under subproject 2913. All work of 
alteration, addition, modification, or minor new construction is pro- 
vided for in subprojects 2915 and 2916 for class I and class IT installa- 
ations, respectively. 

The funds requested in these estimates will permit maintenance of 
all Army facilities at minimum levels. In the case of active facilities 
this means prevention of abnormal deterioration, the elimination of 
unsanitary conditions, the replacement of items no longer economically 
repairable where such replacement is urgently required, and modifica- 
tions essential to accommodate changes in installations missions. In 
the case of inactive facilities this means insurance of weather tightness 
and structural soundness of buildings, prevention of major deteriora- 
tion of appurtenent facilities, protection against fire and erosion, and 
the provision of protective measures for utilities equipment and 
systems. 

COST FACTORS 


The cost factors shown in these estimates are based upon carefully 
computed unit cost factors; for example, cost per square foot of per- 
manent buildings, per square vard of surfaced areas, per thousand 
gallons of water, per kilowatt-hour of electricity, and per cubic yard 
of refuse handled. The unit costs, which were determined by the 
engineers and technicians assigned to the Office of the Chief Engineers 
in their respective fields, took into account actual cost experience in 
prior years, anticipated savings as the result of planned economies, 
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current price levels, the present condition of facilities, and other cele- 
vant factors. 

The maintenance cost factors used in the fiscal vear 1953 estimates 
are lower than the fiscal year 1952 experience figures and further 
reductions are programed for fiscal year 1954. This reflects the some- 
what improved condition of facilities with a consequent reduction of 
maintenance effort, as well as specific economies in fire protection and 
management functions. However, maintenance will continue to 
require large sums of money because many of the facilities are old, and 
a large number of buildings are of temporary construction. Finally, 
despite the generally improved condition of the plant compared to a 
few years ago, we still have along way to go. There exists at this time 

. backlog of deferred maintenance which would cost $103.1 million 

present price levels. 

You will note that the estimate of $399.9 million for ‘Normal 
repairs and utilities operating expenses”’ in fiscal year 1954 is $66.6 
million less than the fiscal year 1953 figure. This reduction is based 
upon the following assumptions: 

(a) A reduction in the workload of 51 million square feet of floor 
area in active facilities in the continental United States during fiscal 
vear 1953 and 1954. 

(6) A reduction of building space in Germany by about 25 percent 
from the currently utilized area. 

(c) Further reductions in cost factors for maintenance and repair 
in anticipation of lower unit costs. 

(d) A reduction in per capita cost factors for utilities and other 
services as a result of greater concentration of personnel in active 
facilities. 

(e) Reductions in allowances for fire protection, and for manage- 
ment and engineering functions. 

[ should like to point out that the overall cost per square foot, as 
well as the per capita cost, are lower for fiscal year 1954 despite the 
fact that the square-foot factor would normally increase with a higher 
rate of utilization of facilities. 

This estimate includes $5 million for the accomplishment of only a 
small part of the deferred maintenance backlog. Field reports indicate 


a backlog of $103.1 million as follows: 
Million 


Utilities systems ___ : : . $26.7 
Buildings and structures a3 ra eal Sees 41.3 
Roads and grounds - - : ; 35. 1 

Subprojects 2915 and 2916 include $ $24 million for alterations, addi- 
tions, or extensions, other modifications, minor new construction, and 
necessary restoration of facilities damaged by storms, fires, and the 
like. This amount is less than half the total available for the current 
year, and less than 40 percent of the total cost for this purpose in 
fiscal year 1952. This amount will allow only $24 per 1,000 square 
feet of building floor area. Translated into terms of resident property 
this area would approximate a six-room house. 

As a matter of policy, work of this nature is restricted to essential 
measures required to accommodate changes in installations missions. 
Examples of this activity are alterations to existing structures to be 
used for special purposes such as laboratories, classrooms or mainte- 
nance shops. The allowance for fiscal year 1954 will necessarily 
prohibit any but the most urgent projects required for the operation 
of facilities in accordance with assigned missions. 
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Now I am prepared to furnish additional details by subprojects i 
you desire them. As far as subproject 2918 is concerned, Mr. Saai 
will fully cover that subproject. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very kindly, Colonel. 


NORMAL REPAIRS AND UTILITIES OPERATING EXPENSES 


For subproject 2911 “Normal repairs and utilities operating ex- 
pense,’’ we should insert in the record at this point the charts appearing 
on pages 825, 827, and 828. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Vormal repairs and utilities, operating expenses, continental United States and 
overseas 

| | 

| Revised esti- | Revised est 

mate, fiscal | mate, fisca 

year 1953 year 1954 


| . 
| Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


$473, 014,870 | $466, 461, 633 $399, 859, (1K 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services (01) $195, 332,204 $183, 331, 000 $171, 450, 


Military personnel (number 10, 855 10, 58 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 110, 008 84, 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 738.9 
A verage number of all employees 105, 910 82, 
Primary workload data: 
Thousand square feet building floor area: 
A ctive 1, 045, 475 , { 982, 03 
Inactive 0 26, 53 
Military and civilian population . 383, 000 2, , 2, 327 
(Costs, by major activities 
Maintenance and repair O83, 870 . F $169, 041, 
Cost per thousand square feet 202 
Utilities supply and services 50, 576, 000 8, : 155, 718, 
Cost per capita 63 
Fire prevention and protection 32, 204, 000 31, 115, 24, 450, 
Other repairs and utilities services (such as custodial serv 
ices, refuse handling, insect’-and rodent control, snow 
removal, signs, training facilities, and packing and 
crating j 000 56, , 000 49, 869 
Cost per capita 27 23 21 
Management and engineering | , : 32, 854, 000 27, 068, 000 
Percent of total repairs and utilities cost 6 t 
Total costs, regular repairs and utilities program 572, 87 012, 633 $426, 146, 000 
Cost per thousand square feet 473 434 
Cost per capita 20K 202 161 
Inactive facilities , 349, 000 2, 685, 000 
Cost per thousand square feet 50 50 
Less: Military labor 31, 458, 30, 400, 000 —28, 972, 000 
Add: Inventory increase 5, 900, , 500, 000 0 
Total fund requirements 73, 014, 870 461, 633 399, 859, 000 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Foro. Will you give us the original estimate for this subproject? 

Colonel Horro. For 2911 it was $421,672,000. 

Colonel Carrer. And the January estimate? 

Colonel Horro. That is a reduction of $21,813,000, 

Colonel Carrer. This estimate for that subproject is $399,859,000, 
a net difference of about $21 million. 

2913, which is deferred maintenance, was not changed. It was 
$5 million and still is $5 million. 
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2915 and 2916 were reduced $1,633,000, giving a total for January 
submission of $452,298,000. This total here is $428,852,000, and 
the difference is $24,446,000. 

Mr. Forp. I think we would like to have them as we go along. 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the amount obligated on 2911? 

Colonel RaTHBoNeE. $258,626,000 as of April 30 against a dollar 
availability of approximately $305 million. 

Colonel Carrer. And the same thing applies here, of course. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the figure of $258 million is the dollar 
obligation? 

Colonel RaTrHBone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Against a dollar availability of $305 million? 

Colonel RatHrone. Against a dollar availability of approximately 
$305 million. 

BOX AND CRATE SHOPS 


Mr. Forp. The committee has had an inquiry in reference to the 
number of box and crate shops which are being operated. That falls 
under this subproject, does it not? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir; they are under our supervision. 

Colonel Carrer. We have two types of such box and crate shops, 
one of which is on our ordnance depots, and so forth where we build 
crates in which to ship depot items. We also have certain shops on 
our stations where we pack household goods and equipment for 
shipment. You have information on the packing and crating, I 
believe, Colonel, but not on the box and crate shops themselves. 

Colonel Horro. No; not on the industrial installations or on the 
depots. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, Colonel Hofto, you have under your 
jurisdiction individual box and crate shops in each individual installa- 
tion? 

Colonel Horro. It depends upon what they do. As Colonel 
Carter has explained we have the responsibility for the packing and 
crating of household goods and organizational equipment. When it 
gets into the depot operations where there is packing and shipping 
back and forth they provide that out of their operating funds and they 
have supervision of it as well. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that the committee had a com- 
munication from another Member of the House about the setting up 
of rather extensive facilities in Tennessee for the production of boxes, 
and so forth. Are you familiar with such an installation in Tennessee? 

Colonel Horro. No, I am not. At many of our facilities where 
they find that they can do that work by contract they do not install 
a facility to accomplish that work. 

Colonel Carrer. I think that I can answer that question, Mr. 
Chairman. I feel sure that that box and crate shop was the one at 
the Memphis General Depot, which is for crating, not the type of 
material we have under this program, but would be under 1400, the 
“Supply and distribution program,”’ which I believe has already been 
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presented, has it not? I can furnish for the record the exact status of 
that shop. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 

The box and crate shop at the Memphis General Depot is operated in support 
of the depot mission for the receipt, storage, and shipment of Army materiel. 

Standard boxes are procured commercially when it is to the financial advantag: 
of the Army. 

The post engineer at Memphis General Depot is responsible for packing and 
crating household goods when required, but does not maintain a box and crate 
shop for this purpose. 


INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY OF OPERATION 


Mr. Forp. In your justifications you show a very desirable increase 
in efficiency, putting 1t broadly. How can you accurately compute 
these increases in efficiency? In other words, just how do you go 
about working out these figures? What we want is something to 
justify the numerically desirable result which you are projecting will 
be accomplished. 

Colonel Horro. We are continually, every year, improving our 
record of performance. Our Division in the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers is responsible for getting out technical staff guidance and 
supervision of the installation programs and we are continually experi- 
menting for better methods. 

We are right now busy on preventive maintenance, because we 
realize that with this reduction in funds we are going to have to get a 
stronger preventive maintenance program. We are experimenting at 
different installations. The utilities programs are continually being 
reviewed with a view to the improvement of their operation. 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Forp. In your prepared statement you indicate that there was 
a reduced allowance for fire protection and for management and en- 
gineering functions. 

Colonel Horro. That-is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Has the reduction in fire protection had any unfavorable 
results, as far as actual losses are concerned? 

Colonel Horro. No, sir; it has not. We have watched that very 
closely. 

We have standards that are published to the field, and based upon 
those standards and there has been no revision in them for several 
years now—a considerable reduction has been made in the fire pro- 
gram. 

One of the means that we have used to improve the fire-protection 
program is the installation of sprinkler systems in warehouses and 
critical buildings that we cannot afford to lose, or we would have to 
spend a great deal of money to replace them if they were lost. We 
have been able to reduce fire losses in this fashion, and reduce the 
number of fire companies in current installations. 

Colonel Carter. At the Fort Worth area Depot and 
the Fort Lewis General Depot, for example, we have been able to 
take out one or more fire companies by the installation of sprinkler 
systems, and actually the fire protection is better than it was when 
we had the fire companies. In addition, at a large number of instal- 





ations we have sprinklered warehousing on the posts removing the 
nost dangerous hazard, and we have been able to draw out addi- 
tional fire companies there. 

Colonel Horro. A fire company costs about $60,000 a year 

Colonel Carrer. So that is a net saving. We have been able to 
lo that because we had sufficient funds in 1952 to install those 
sprinkler systems. 

Mr. Mituer. To what extent are military personnel engage as 
firemen? 

Colonel Horro. In the United States we have none engaged in 
fire protection. 

Mr. Miuuier. They are all civilian employees at the present time? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir. In some of the overseas areas, where we 
have had difficulty in getting personnel, it is necessary to use military 
as Supervisors. 

Mr. Mituer. You are able to reduce the requirement for profes- 
sional civilian firemen in posts that are well manned by having a 
reserve of men to fall back on? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir; and we also consider the assistance that 
we might get from the community. 

Mr. Miuuer. From the local community? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. When you get assistance from the local community do 
they charge you for the fire service rendered? 

Colonel Horro. Not normally. Out in the Sixth Army area I 
understand that there is an area where they are asking payment for 
the service that they might be called upon to render. 

Mr. Forp. Have you been able to resist that dollar demand so far? 

Colonel Horro. We have been able to resist it so far, but I do not 
know where we stand on it at the present time. 

Colonel Carrrer. It depends upon the location of the installation. 
[f it is within the limits of the city fire department radius the Comp- 
troller ruled several years ago the Government could not pay for it. 
If it is outside those limits, then there is argument about it. Whether 
that has been settled or not I do not know. 

Mr. Mitier. When you get outside of city limits you usually run 
into volunteer local fire companies. 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixuer. | assume in connection with any potential help you 
get from them there is also a cooperative feature in that I suppose you 
would help to put out a fire of local importance, whether it was on 
Government property or not. 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir. 

Colonel CarTER. Yes, sir, that is correct; we would. 

Mr. Miuuer. So that you really pay for what you get by an 
exchange of service. 

Mr. Ritey. This is the usual procedure with private companies, 
that is, insurance companies: Where fire equipment goes out of the 
city to put out a fire the companies pay for it, and in the policies which 
are written today there is an indorsement, for a very small premium, 
that takes care of that expense for $50, $100, or $150, whatever the 
agreed price is, for going a certain distance beyond the city limits. 
So, the eaten you have described, Colonel, is not one that is 
without precedent. 
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Colonel Carter. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Mituer. That is, of course, through insurance policies written 
in the area. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. If somebody lives in a suburban area and they 
have no fire department out there they can make an arrangemen| 
with the city fire department to go out there, and for $2 or $3 they 
can incorporate an indorsement in their policy providing that the in- 
surance company will pay rent for the fire equipment or reimburse- 
ment to them, for their expense in going out there. 


FIRE LOSSES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any overall figures showing the fire losses 
for one year over another? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir. 

This is a publication that we put out annually. 

In 1953 we had 526 fires. In 1950 and 1951, the 2 years’ total was 
730 fires. 

The number of deaths in 1952 was 13. In 1950-51 the number 
was 42. 

The number of injuries from fire was 119 in 1952, and 249 in 1950 
and 1951 total, and the amount of loss is $3,831,564 for 1952 as 
against a total for the 2-year period of 1950 and 1951 of $10,950,947 

Mr. Forp. The figures you have read indicate a lessening in 1952 
over the 2 prior years? 

Colonel Horro. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. Is this on a calendar year or a fiscal year basis? 

Colonel Horro. It is on a fiscal year basis. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any general estimate of your situation in 
the fiscal year 1953 so far? 

Colonel Horro. We keep the actuarial record of losses. I do not 
have that with me. I can supply that for the record. 

Colonel Carrer. We can supply for the record the number of 
fires, and the total damage to this date. Will that be sufficient? . 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Fire Losses, First 9 Montus or Fiscau YEAR 1953 


1. Fire losses at Army installations in the continental United States during 
the first 9 months of fiscal year 1953 amounted to $1,675,036, as compared with 


$3,540,226 during the first 9 months of fiscal year 1952, a decrease of 56 percent. 


2. There were 379 fires as compared with 409 fires during the first 9 months 


of fiscal year 1952, a decrease of 7 percent. 
CAUSES OF FIRES 


Mr. Ritey. Do you keep a record of the probable causes of your 
fires? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir; we have it right in this book. 

Mr. Miter. It might be desirable for you to give the name of 
that book for the record. 

Colonel Horro. It is “Fire Loss Summary, Department of the 
Army, Fiseal Year 1952,” prepared in the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers. 

Mr. Ritey. What is vour chief cause of fires? 
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Colonel Horro. The chief cause is carelessness on the part of 
individuals. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have a fire-prevention program for vour people 
who work on the posts and stations? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir; we have a very definite fire-prevention 
program. We have a Fire-Prevention Week, and we have all of the 
people on the station out and show them how a fire starts, and how you 
can put it out right away. We show them how the different chemicals 
are used, and then through the Army’s indoctrination program all of 
the enlisted men are indoctrinated about fire, and we follow that very, 
very carefully, because, as everyone knows, the time to prevent a fire 
is before it starts. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do you have periodic fire drills for civilian personnel 
and military personnel? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miiuier. Which are carried out as regular station functions? 

Colonel Horro. I am prepared to answer your question, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rivey. Yes, sir; on the cause of fires. 

Colonel Horro. Of the 526 fires we had in 1952, 28.5 percent were 
caused by smoking, matches, and so forth; 11.4 percent were caused 
by incendiary material—in other words, handling ammunition, and 
so forth—12.7 percent were caused by stoves, furnaces, boilers, and 
heaters; 8 percent were caused by the use of electric-power-consuming 
equipment —in other words, hotplates, irons, and motors and that 
sort of thing—6.3 percent were from flammable liquids; 2.3 percent 
were from lightning, and the rest of them are smaller than that. 
The largest single one is 28.5 percent. Caused by smoking, matches, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you have any from defective wiring—any appre- 
ciable number of them? 

Colonel Horro. On electric-wiring systems it was 3.6 percent of 
the 526 fires. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, at least two-thirds of them can be traced to the 
human element? 

Colonel Horro. That is right. 

General Honnen. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that on our largest 
installations, in addition to having the fire companies, a particular 
unit is alerted for fire duty for a particular period of time, and that 
is rotated among the units. Therefore, when we do have a fire it is 
not a haphazard turning out of soldiers to help fight the fire, but a 
particular unit that is charged with that has the necessary equipment 
to assist in fighting the fire under the supervision, of course, of the 
fire marshal. 

PROCUREMENT OF UTILITIES 


Mr. Forp. How much of your utility service for electricity and 
water is Government supplied, and how much is commercially supplied 
in continental United States? 

Colonel Carrer. Generally the majority of the water is Govern- 
ment supplied. 

The majority of the electrical service, of course, is not. It is sup- 
plied by utility companies, and the majority of the sewerage is supplied 
by Government-owned equipment. We can give you a breakdown, 
if you would like it, on the details of that; but that is generally the 
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situation. The policy is, if we can utilize commercial facilities we do 
so first. 

Mr. Forp. Have you had any experience in recent vears indicating 
that your commercial rates have gone up substantially, or are your 
contracts made on a long period of time mg: h precludes that? 

Colonel Carter. They are made on a year-to-year review basis, 
and, of course, they are all under the various public-service com- 
missions. We enter into rate-adjustment cases and get assistance 
from the Department of Justice and the various other Government 
agencies. Of course, the rates have gone up all over the country in 
recent years. 

Mr. Miuyier. Are you in a position to get the most favorable rate 
in these cases? 

Colonel Carrer. Generally speaking, I think so. We usually are 
large consumers, and we come under the rates given to large consumers. 
For example, in one place I know very well we have been able to keep 
the industrial rate, which is much lower than the residential rate, 
although we do furnish service for quarters on the post, and the same 
thing is true of gas rates. 

Mr. Foro. In other words, you are treated, because of the size of 
your consumption, as an inpuaizial user rather than a residential user? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, si 

Mr. Miuuer. Is the “kettle procedure that you buy the power 
wholesale and then deliver it at the post or station as you see fit? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct, for our own consumption. 

Mr. Forp. You are almost a subwholesaler, in other words? 

Colonel Carter. That is correct, except, generally speaking, the 
public service commissions will not allow us to buy direct from the 
wholesaler. For instance, in Georgia the Southern Natural Gas Co. 
is the wholesaler. They have the stations in Atlanta, and we have 
to buy from the Atlanta Power Co., which is the Southern Natural 
Gas Co.’s distributor, and that is the arrangement now under the 
Federal Power Commission and through the other public service 
commissions. It does cost us money, but it is the situation which 
has developed. We have made every effort, and are still working on 
it, to get on the wholesale lines without going through the retailer. 
We do get the most favorable retail rate, but we do not get the whole- 
sale rate. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, you get the most favorable retail 
rate, and you get certain service from the local distributor? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, si 

Mr. Forp. The Army installations come under the so-called pref- 
erence clause, as far as Government-constructed facilities are con- 
cerned? 

Colonel Carter. I do not know about that clause; do you? 

Colonel Horro. I do not know about the preference clause, no. 

Mr. Forp. In the justifications for the construction of many of 
these multiple-purpose projects throughout the country there are 
these preference clauses, and I would certainly assume an Army in- 
stallation would fall within them. 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. We do come into that category. How- 
ever, that category only applies at the point of takeoff of local lines 
for electric power. Since our installations are already in place if we 
build a dam many miles away, it is much cheaper for us to get power 
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from the distributor who built a power line and who distributes all 
the power than to build our own line to take advantage of this prefer- 
ential rate. 

However, that applies to distributors of power, and we have no 
difficulty in getting the power we need. 

Mr. Ritey. I note you have a per capita cost here on utilities supply 
and services as $67. If I read it right, that is your annual cost per 
capita? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir, that is right; that is the annual cost. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that the actual out-of-pocket cost, or do you amor- 
tize some of your capital outlay for your distribution lines, power lines, 
and things of that kind? 

Colonel Horro. We do not amortize them. 

Mr. Rivey. This is the actual out-of-pocket cost? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir; this is the out-of-pocket cost. 

Mr. Rruey. And there is no charge in there for the capital invest- 
ment? 

Colonel Horro. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Along that same line how do vour rates compare with 
commercial rates in this category? Is there any adequate basis of 
comparison? 

Colonel Horro. We make a monthly study of it and I would say 
in many cases we are better than the commercial rates, and that is 
where we are producing our own. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, vou do as a matter of comparison with 
your own budget, check your own figures against the rates of industrial 
users and commercial users? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And generally you are below their rates? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir; we are. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Is this budget for this subproject predicated on the 
program of the closing of additional installations? 

Colonel Horro, Over what have been closed already? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir; it is based on the closing of 51 million 
square feet of installations in 1953 and 1954. Part of that has already 
been accomplished. That is in the Z. 1. It is also predicated upon 
further consolidation of installations in Europe. 

Mr. Foro. It is our understanding that there is under considera- 
tion the additional closing down of some installations and facilities 
Is your budget in conformity with some of these new ideas along that 
line? 

Colonel Horro. It is based upon this phasing out; yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What is the breakdown of your personnel within the 
continental limits, and outside the continental limits of the United 
States? 
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Colonel Carter. On project 2910, for 1952 it was 108,174 man- 
years. For the fiscal year 1953 it is 83,722 man-years, and for th 
fiscal year 1954 it is estimated at 73,263 man-years; 39,445 man-years 
in the fiscal year 1952 were in the continental United States out 7 
total of 108,037 in the fiscal year 1953, and 36,272 for the fiscal yes 
1954. Approximately one-third is in the continental limits. 

Mr. Forp. Those figures which were read were for all of 2910? 

Colonel Carrer. 2910 only; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For the record can you break down what is in sub- 
project 2911? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir; we can. 

Mr. Forp. You can furnish that for the record. 

Colone) Carter. Yes, sir; we will furnish that for the record. It 
is almost all in 2911. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Man-years 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 


Continental United States 39, 001 37, 53s 
Overseas 66, 909 44, 572 


Total 105, 910 82, 111 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any questions? 
Mr. Mituter. No; I have no questions. 
Mr. Forp. Mr. Riley, do you have any further questions on 2911? 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT LUMBER AGENCY 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Army and the Navy 
have a joint purchasing agency to purchase lumber, is that right? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct, I believe. 

Colonel Horro. The Army has that responsibility for the purchase 
of lumber, and they do it through their Central Procurement Lumber 
Agency in St. Louis. 

Mr. Ritey. You handle purchases for the Navy? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right; yes, sir. The Corps of Engineers 
of the Army buys all of the lumber for the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force through the Central Purchasing Agency in St. Louis, which 
bas branches throughout the country. 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir. 


CONSERVATION OF LUMBER 


Mr. Rivey. Now, Mr. Sikes is interested in knowing just what your 
procedures or policies are in regard to conservation of natural resources 
when you make those purchases. For instance, is there anything in 
vour contract that requires you to harvest trees ac¢ording to the 
standard set up by the United States Forest Service or do you simply 
make a purchase and let the seller decide for himself how he is going 
to handle that end of it? 
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Colonel Carter. We would have to make a general statement on 
that. The Army has a definite program of conservation of not only 
imber, but for grounds, and the maintenance of all of its stations. 
It is carried on in connection with the Forest Service in connection 
with the log producing trees as well as the harvesting. In the harvest- 
ng operation which is carried out under the Corps of Engineers, the 
livision and district engineers, and it is done in strict accordance 
vith our policy and, in fact, it has been reported that the practices we 
ise are even somewhat ahead of the Forest Service in some cases. 
Would you like to go on from there in detail, Colonel Hofto? 

Colonel Horro. It is cur responsibility to properly manage and 
maintain woodlands on the major reservations on a sustained-yield 
basis and under this program we have requirements for continuous 
production of timber suitable for national defense. 

We have the matter of protection from fire, the control of insects 
and diseases and trespassers, and we have the reforestation of the arid 
or idle lands whenever they appear. 

We have a forester on our engineer staff, in the Chief of Engineers’ 
Office, and he has recently made a study of the possibilities of the 
woodlands in our Government Army installations, there are approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 acres of such woodlands in the Continental Army 
installations. 

On individual installations the acre ranges from less than 90 acres 
in some cases to over 200,000 acres in other cases. The production 
for military needs ranges from over 50 million board-feet to 30 million 
board-feet. In the last fiscal year there has been an additional 
harvest which is not on the official record, of about 23 million feet of 
logs for pulpwood. 

Our program of the control of woodlands began in 1947. Directly 
after World War II we got into that phase of it. We have land- 
management plans which are required for all active and standby 
installations that have 500 acres or more of land in them. 

Mr. Ritey. I was going to ask if you had a record of how much 
woodland is controlled by the Army. 

Colonel Horro. 1,800,000 acres. 

Mr. Ritey. 1,800,000 acres? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir. 

We already have 20 forestry land management plans completed, 
and there are many of them in preparation at the present time. 

There are 82 installations in the 6 Continental Armies from which 
we expect these plans, in other words, areas of over 500 acres that we 
expect to have forestry plans for. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS IN HANDLING LUMBER 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel, when you harvest lumber off of your own 
holdings, just how is that handled; is it a bookkeeping entry? 

Colonel Horro. No. I will describe a typical case to you. 

The post engineer is familiar with his requirements and the regu- 
lations, of course, and knows what is expected of him. He surveys 
his woodlands. Maybe after asking assistance from the major com- 
mander who usually has a forester on his staff, he then determines 
about how much there is to harvest. 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 
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Colonel Horro. He sends a report to the major commander an: 
when it is needed in his maintenance work at the installation, he may 
request. the major commander to have that milled and furnished to 
him at the installation. Then the major commander if he approve 
it, refers it to the district engineer who actually puts out a bid for th: 
work, and he handles the contract for the forestry work. 

Mr. Rirtey. That is for the logging and milling, but where do yo 
get reimbursed for the actual stumpage as we call it, or for the trees 
Is that just a bookkeeping entry or does the Treasury get the benefit 
of that and is that charged up against your operation? 

Mr. Miter. I think what you are interested in is in those cases 
where it is not consumed on a post but is disposed of. 

Mr. Ritey. That is true, Mr. Miller, but I am curious to know just 
how they get a charge in where they use their own timber, because 
after all, it belongs to the Government. It does not belong to any 
particular post. 

Colonel Horro. We do not sell any lumber for commercial con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Ritey. No. 

Colonel Horro. If it is not needed on the installation the request 
is referred to the Chief of Engineers who further refers it to th: 
Central Procurement Agency which considers it in their overal! 
requirements for filling the requisitions that they have for lumber. 

Colonel Carrer. I think the answer to your question, Mr. Riley 
is our Treasury gets the effect of it. When we use our own lumber 
for the Army, the Navy or the Air Force it is a savings over the cost 
of procurement of lumber by contract made with private individuals. 
Incidentally the savings is not as great as you may think because the 
biggest cost of lumber is cutting, milling, and delivering it. 

Mr. Rivey. Right now, Colonel Carter, stumpage, the standing 
tree in the forest, is bringing 2 or 3 times as much as the finished 
lumber did several years ago. 

Colonel CArtrEerR. That is right, siz 

Mr. Ritey. When you use your own trees, of course, the Govern- 
ment does get the benefit of that reduced cost, but at the same time 
you show up in your maintenance and operation the reduced cost 
to your posts without reflecting the cost of the lumber which you 
might have to buy on the open market. 

Colonel Carter. That is one of the methods we are using to im- 
prove the efficiency of operation, permitting some maintenance to 
go on with reduced budgets. 

Mr. Ritey. I was wondering whether any bookkeeping was done 
on that to charge yourself with the lumber and credit it somewhere 
else? 

Colonel Horro. As far as I know there is no double entry whereby 
we credit the increased cost which would have affected us had we 
bought it from the John Jones Lumber Co. against what we did 
pay for it, buying it from ourselves. It is taken into the overall 
effect in the average annual costs in calculating our budgets. 

Mr. Ritey. I can readily see where the Government gets the 
benefit of the reduced cost, but still the historical background of the 
credit would not be evident. 

Colonel Horro. I do not understand. 
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Mr. Rizey. I say there would be no evidence there to show why 
the reduced cost was effected at some posts and not others which 
did not have the advantage of their own forests. For instance, if 
post A had to go out on the open market and buy its lumber they 
would have to pay the full market price for it. 

Colonel Horro. Post A goes to the Corps of Engineers who buys 
the lumber and then it is ‘purchased through Central Procurement, 
and it may come from another Army installation or commercial] 
sources. Take, for example, a station like Fort Bliss, Tex. I do 
not kow that this is a fact, but we will take it as an example. If 
we need some lumber there it might be cheaper to buy it some place 
in the West from a commercial lumber company rather than ship it 
from Camp Stewart, Ga., where we could harvest it in which case the 
local agency would place an order with a commercial firm for it. 

Mr. Ritey. How does the lumber purchased on the open market 
compare with the lumber cut off of your own reserves in unit cost? 

Colonel Horro. It is estimated to be $10 to $20 per m. b. f. cheaper 
than open market prices. 

Mr. Ritey. I am very much interested in knowing whether your 
forestry practices and standards are considerably higher, as you stated 
they are in some cases, than those of the Forest Service. 

Colonel Horro. We coordinate all of our actions with the local 
people, the State Forest Service, and the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. We get the full benefit of their experience. 

Mr. Riney. If you have any further information on where the 
Government recognizes credit in cutting its own forests I would like 
to have that information. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 

The Government recognizes credit in cutting its own forest in the following 
manner: 

When harvested lumber is requisitioned, the requisitioning agency is charged 
for the cost of the lumber which includes the cost of harvesting, stumpage and an 
overhead of 3 percent (established by law). The stumpage charge is credited to 
the United States Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. Rixey. As it is now, it is absorbed into the overall cost. 


CONTROL OVER BASE COMMANDERS 


Mr. Forp. How much control do you have over your allocations to 
individual base commanders for the money that is justified in this 
particular subproject? In other words, how much leeway do you 
give them over the program which you present here? Do you just 
allocate them so much money which they can use for maintenance, or is 
it controlled project by project on the base or area? 

Colonel Horro. It is controlled in accordance with the regulation 
that we put out which has various limitations in it. Some of them are 
legal limitations which authorize the installation commander so much 
approval authority, depending on the type of work he is doing, and 
likewise the Army Louselamedurt in their areas have so much approval 
authority. When it exceeds their approval authority, then it comes to 
the Department of the Army. There are certain limitations on the 
Department of the Army. From there we have to go to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for further approval. 


31451—53—pt. 1——-75 
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General Co_Giazier. To answer your question directly, Mr. Ford, 
the basic policy of the Army is to depend on the local and major 
commanders for the economical expet nditure of these funds under 
Army policies. There are some exceptions in connection with certain 
types of projects where the projects themselves have to channel up to 
the Department of the Army for approval, but the day-to-day main- 
tenance of a post within the funded amounts is subject to the super- 
vision of the installations commander and the inspection of the Army 
commander. 

Mr. Forp. From time to time, whether true or not, we get allega- 
tions to the effect that at an Army base or Navy station or Air Force 
base we find construction such as, for example, one which I remember, 
a golf course and things of that sort. I presume the most of that 
took place during World War II, but I do know of at least one instance 
when there was an ample supply of funds and not too much control for 
good reason. Do you really watch closely such operations? 

Colonel Carter. The answer to that is we certainly do, and these 

funds are funded to the commanding general of the Army concerned, 
and he breaks it down to his stations. And the budgets are built 
up on the station requirements through the Army commander and 
through the chiefs of the technical services. They are broken down 
by him to each department commander, by the Army commander to 
the department commander, and by him below. It is then the 
responsibility of my job in G-4 to exercise certain approval over the 
engineers’ operations. I do have men who go out in the field fre- 
quently. The Chief of Engineers sends teams to the Army commands 
at least once a year to go out and see how the policies are being 
carried out, and the Army commander has a staff of engineers who 
naaicg additional inspections of each station, normally at least once a 
year and in some particular areas twice a year, to assure that the 
methods of operation and so forth are in accordance with Department 
policy. 

In spite of that, of course, now and then something happens that 
we do not agree with any more than you do or anybody clse; but, 
after all, we have a big Army. 

General Honnen, on the comptroller’s side, has the overall respon- 
sibility for controlling all of these funds. This is just one piece. 

Mr. Forp. What happens if you find somebody has not abided by 
the breakdown that has been originally submitted by an area and ap- 
proved by the Congress and resubmitted down to the area? 

General Honnen. The Department of the Army holds chargeable 
the Army commander. Each installation, of course, within the United 
States is within 1 of the 6 geogaphical Army commands. We deal 
directly with the Army commander. He in turn has the installation 
or post, camp, and station commanders chargeable to him. Since the 
start of the budget starts down at the installation commander, at the 
post, camp, and station and comes up to the Army commander, he 
screens and reviews it as to the essentiality of the things the post is 
asking for. Working in reverse, of course, when the money comes, it 
goes down to the installation commander through the Army com- 
mander for the purpose for which it was budgeted. The Army com- 
mander, however, is chargeable to the Department of the Army to see 
that that money is used for the purpose for which it was allocated, so 
that if there is a violation down at the installation level, we would go 
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after the Army commander. He in turn would raise ned with the 
nstallation commander. 

Mr. Foro. In the case of maintenance, it is a most difficult field to 
trace. It is almost impossible to say whether an X number of em- 
ployees did this job or whether they did another job. 

General HonNEN. I am sure our philosophy is not to take all 
io away from the installation commander. He may find when 
lie asks for this money that this thing was the most important that he 
wante 1 to put it on, but conditions may have arisen in the 18 months 
that ensued between the time he asked for the money and the time he 
received it whereby this thing that had top priority may have fallen 
down into a lower priority by that time. 5o he is given flexibility by 
the Army commander, with the approval of the Army commander, to 
divert that money to another purpose in the same program. 

Mr. Forp. And you might have had a change of command that 
would have to reflect a different view. 

General Honnen. That is right. 

Colonel Carrer. Or a change of mission. 

General Honnen. For instance, we had a station—I know of one 
personally—where we budgeted at Fort Benning for a division that 
was actually there, but conditions in Korea were such that we had to 
alert that division within 48 hours and get them out of the station in 
7 days. Of course, that money that had been budgeted for the 
Fourth Division was not necessary, since the division had moved. 
sut then, in turn, the Department of the Army shoots another divi- 
sion to another station within the Army commander’s jurisdiction. 
So that money then was diverted from the program at Benning to 
another of the installations for the new division which was being 
activated. 

Mr. Forp. But you always find a use for the money that you did 
not use? 

General HonNEN. Yes. We seldom give any back. 

Colonel Carter. There is another thing I would like to add. In 
connection with this project here, we have a very complete cost- 
accounting system, and the bookkeepers run it, it comes up in a dif- 
ferent channel, and it is not designed to trap anybody, but it is not 
usually understood by many people. But it does come up and show 
just exactly where this money went, and summaries are published 
monthly for each station showing how much it costs for the different 
items. So a check is kept very closely. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 2913, “Deferred maintenance 
programs, continental United States and overseas.” 

Colonel Carrer. As I said in the earlier statement and as Colonel 
Hofto said, we have a backlog of approved projec ts of $103,095,000. 
This year we are asking for a very small sum of $5 million, which will 
still leave a very large ‘backlog. 

The funds will not be used at inactive installations or at installations 
planned for inactivation. The work is confined to specific types of 
maintenance work, all of which are well defined as pertaining to repair 
of buildings, surfaced areas, electrical facilities, water distribution 
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systems, drainage structures and storm sewers, railroads, and erosion 
control. 

I believe Colonel Hofto can give you a little more detail as to what 
some of the projects actually are. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request in January fo 
this subproject? 

Colonel Carter. $5 million. 

Mr. Forp. You had no appropriation for this in fiscal 1953? 

General Honnen. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean there is no obligation picture? 

Colonel Horro. There was no authorization under the deferred 
maintenance program in 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Did you have any carryover from fiscal 1952 that was 
available? 

Colonel Carter. No, sir. This is fiscal year money. There was 
no carryover. There were projects started in the previous year that 
were completed in fiscal 1953, but I do not have the record on that. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, all of your 1952 funds were actually 
obligated and gradually worked off in fiscal 1953? 


REPORTS FROM INSTALLATIONS 


Colonel Horro. That is right. This figure of $103 million is 
arrived at by consolidation of reports that we actually get from the 
installations. 

These forms (exhibiting) are made out on a semiannual basis at the 
installations conerned and are reported to us as of January 1 and 
July 1 in February and August of the year. The first three columns, 
of course, are self-explanatory. The fourth column shows the base 
units, total number of base units, that any intallation has. No. 5, 
of course, shows of the number of base units how many require repair 
or replacement. Columns 6 and 7 show what he intends to do with 
the money he now has or that is programed to him in his regular main- 
tenance program—how much of that he is going to accomplish with 
his regular funds. Then, of course, if he has deferred maintenance 
funds, we have an item in there of how much he intends to do with 
those deferred maintenance funds. Finally, in Columns 10 and 11, 
we arrive at the unscheduled deferred maintenance, which is the 
backlog. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should have this form in the record, for 
illustrative purposes. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE REPORT 


Colonel Horro. I have here the totals for the various phases of 
deferred maintenance in the report submitted on February 15 to us 
from the various installations, giving the totals for the various items 
of deferred maintenance required. 

Mr. Forp. Throughout the Army? 

Colonel Horro. Throughout the Army. 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have that in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Deferred maintenance program report— Feb. 15, 1953, total 


Scheduled regular Unscheduled deferred 
maintenance funds maintenance funds 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Electric 

1. Interior facilities $1, 055, 215 5 $8, 814, 006 

2. Motors 215, 055 225, 512 

3. Overhead lines 401, 375 ‘ , 086, 142 

4. Underground lines 252, 991 2, 166, 669 

5. Lightning arrestors 21, 169 . 25, 830 
Distribution transformer . 108, 450 .6 520, 466 
Protective grounds 28, 323 » 256, 115 
Exterior lighting 126, 192 J 251, 495 
Substations... 111, 293 .6 178, 


Total... . 2, 320, 063 < 3, 524, 925 


Heating and hot water 
10. Cireulating pipe 157, 079 s . 840 
ll. Relief devices 103, 495 j 146 
2. Pipe insulation 262, 170 7 , 907 
}. Warm-air circulating systems 232, 679 R02 
4. Steam-jacketed kettles 16, 721 ( , 350 
5. Range hoods 34 sa 571, 920 


1 
] 


Total 3, 77 965 


ng 
Piping in building 775, 25$ 3, 980 
ibing-fixture trim s 201, , 812 


Total ; f 3, 792 


torage warehouses 
vor and door frame 4 22, . 370 
sulation and vapor s¢ 3, € ; 372, 686 


Total _ , 097 056 


Water distribution 
20. Elevated storage tanks-..-- ‘ 260, 73% f 228 
21. Substandard distribution lines 311, ! f , 729, 741 
22. Fire hydrants 33, 053 a 209 
23. Corrections to water distribution system - - - - 317, 27% 2, 445 
24. Auxiliary pumping equipment 1, 52! ‘ 550 
5. Sewage 38, 705 a 3, 000 


otal 
Buildings 
26. Roofing 
27. Siding 
28. Doors and windows 
29. Screen doors and window scree 
30. Steps and/or platforms 
Smokestacks and chimneys 
‘oal bi , 565 
, 066 
», 820 
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Deferred maintenance program report— Feb. 15, 1958, total— Continued 


Scheduled regular Unscheduled deferred 
maintenance funds maintenance funds 
Item 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


rfaced areas 
Concrete pavement deine $547, 850 
Bituminous pavement 1, 689, 358 
Other. -- pies h5 ad 1, 236, 610 


Total__. web 3, 473, 818 


scellaneous: 

38. Drainage structures. --. , 674 

39. Storm sewers , 394 » TB. 

40. Railroads . , 202 . 085, 

41. Erosion control , 529 3, 760, 156 


lotal , 208, 799 2 , 466, 266 


Grand total... 8, 025, 871 100 3, 095, 388 


Colonel Horro. I would like to point out one thing. That is that 
in this deferred maintenance program we have included 41 items of 
deferred maintenance. That is not 100 percent of all of the main- 
tenance on an installation, and there are some areas that are not 
included in this. 


REDUCTION IN DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was stated that you had 
$110 million of deferred maintenance. In fiscal 1953 no funds were 
appropriated for deferred maintenance. Is that a correct statement? 

Colonel Horro. That is right. There were no funds in 1953 for 
deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. But this time the deferred maintenance is $103.1 million. 
How do you come from $110 million down to $103.1 million without 
any funds being appropriated? 

Colonel Horro. I believe part of it will go back to the number of 
installations that were inactive, and then the definition of deferred 
maintenance. Actually, deferred maintenance is like an electrical 
wiring system in the home. It might be bad, but as long as the lights 
burn we do not do anything about it, and there is nothing wrong 
with that. In fact, we have an item in the chart there where we 
want them to use their maintenance money where they can get some 
of those things accomplished—to use it for that. And I believe it is 
an effective maintenance program that has resulted in the reduction. 

General Honnen. I think, too, some of the 1952 money that was 
obligated late in the year improved our deferred maintenance condi- 
tion during 1953, although it was obligated late in the year. So I 
imagine that would be reflected in there. 

Colonel Carter. The major difference, however, is due to the fact 
that the definition deleted deferred maintenance at inactive stations. 
We have inactivated several stations, and that automatically knocked 
out deferred maintenance for those stations. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that in all of our inactivated stations 
you have no requirement for deferred maintenance? 
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Colonel Carter. No, sir; it does not. It means we do not plan 
to do any while the station is inactive. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your deferred maintenance definition 
encompasses only stations which are active? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. In other words, a station which 
is mothballed will be kept that way, and we will just perform th« 
absolute minimum maintenance to keep it weather tight. We know 
the electrical distribution system has to be completely renewed, but 
we won’t do that until we reactivate the station. 

Mr. Forp. That becomes rehabilitation and then the maintenance 
becomes a rehabilitation charge rather than a deferred maintenance 
charge. 

Colonel Carter. That is correct. 

Discussion off the record. ) 


PERSONNEL FOR MAINTENANCE WORK 


Mr. Forp. The committee is interested in the deferred mainte- 
nance program. Naturally we hope that other savings might be 
achieved that would permit us legitimately to divert some of the 
funds into the deferred maintenance program. In fiscal vear 1952, 
in the chart on page 832, you show certain personnel for an actual 
expenditure of $50 million plus; vet in fiscal 1954 where you are 
requesting $5 million, there is no allocation of personnel. 

Mr. Turner. Normally we do not schedule personnel for the 
deferred maintenance program. The installations are staffed under 
2911. However, in the supervision of the deferred maintenance 
project, the personnel used is charged to project 2913. In other 
words, we do not schedule any personnel money for deferred mainte- 
nance. The station has to be staffed whether we can let these con- 
tracts or not. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean there has been a change in policy in 
employing personnel? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. The policy is the same. But the vear we 
planned this deferred maintenance, we carried that personnel under 
2911 current maintenance. The 2913 is actual. That means in the 
accomplishment of deferred maintenance program we used 94 people 
to supervise. 

Colonel Ratrupone. In other words, 2911 has 94 positions or bodies. 
During the course of actual operations in fiscal 1952, this project 
2913 was used to reimburse 2911 to the extent indicated in this pro- 
gram after the fact had developed certain experience in personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Then in fiscal 1954, .if $5 million is allocated to this 
subproject, when you come up subsequently, you will show certain 
personnel were actually used? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir; but no positions. 

Colonel Carter. You note that the number of permanent positions 
is zero. The full-time equivalent is 94. 

Mr. Ritey. Would not that be reflected from the fact that at the 
active stations you have them set up and at the inactive stations 
you have let personnel go? 

Colonel Carter. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. Would not that be somewhat the answer to it? 
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RECONCILIATION OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the record if you could 
concile that figure of $110 million given in the hearings last year and 
.e figure of $103.1 million this year to show that actually the decrease 
sults from the inactivation of certain stations rather than the use of 
inds for the deferred maintenance program. 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

Mr. Forp. And show what stations you inactivated:and how they 

down your deferred maintenance backlog. 
Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 


Reconc iliation of deferre d maintenance program 


sacklog of deferred maintenance given in hearings last year $110, 000, 000 

Reductions for inactivation of installations: 
Camp McCoy $296, 491 
Camp Edwards 1, 068, 680 
Camp Drum 1, 639, 856 
Camp Cooke 258, 650 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 117, 433 
Fort Hancock 121, 025 
Fort Custer 632, 25 
Fort Huachuca 126, 720 
Fort Worden 80, 663 


Total reductions for inactivation , 341, 769 
Other contributing factors vey 2, 563, 231 
Present backlog 3, 095, 000 


Total ge baked 7 : 110, 000, 000 


Mr. Forp. Now, you are planning to inactivate certain stations in 
fiscal year 1954. Will that, in effect, draw down also your deferred- 
maintenance backlog? 

Colonel Horro. Those are included in this. 

Mr. Forp. So, those items will be shown in this data you are 
preparing for the record? 

Colonel Horro. Yes, sir 


DELETION OF FUNDS FOR DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that the Congress in action on 
he 1953 budget actually did not delete deferred-maintenance funds 
ut that the decision to delete funds or allocate them elsewhere was a 
departmental decision. 

Colonel Ratusone. That evolves through the reprograming since 
1953. We did not start out to support the Korean war, and there 
was extensive reprograming necessary during the year to meet the 
most urgent costs. I believe G—4 decided that deferred maintenance 
was one form of maintenance money that by definition was not in as 
high priority as other more urgent money, and with a reduced avail- 
ability of money for maintenance in general the question of priority 
was established within the staff. 

Mr. Forp. But now we have a budget for the Army projected on the 
financing of the Korean war for the ‘full year of fiscal 1954, and you 
have included $5 million for deferred maintenance. If such funds are 
appropriated, we could anticipate there would be no alloc ‘ation re- 
moving the $5 million from the deferred-maintenance program? 
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Colonel Rarnsone. Normally that would be the case. However 
we have known of situations where we get a flat $100 million or $20: 
million floor cut without an indication of where it must be applied 
and then the Army must apply it according to our best judgment o 
the estimate of priorities. 

Mr. Forp. But we won’t run into the problem that we ran int: 
last year? 

Colonel Ratrurone. We should not. 

Mr. Forp. Where the explanation for the deletion was based o1 
the lack of initiation of financing for the Korean war. 

Discussion off the record.) 


ALL OTHER R. AND U. PROJECTS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is Nos. 2915 and 2916, “All other 
R. and U. projects, United States and overseas installations.” 

Colonel Carrer. These funds are required for the expenses neces- 
sary to accomplish alterations, renovation, demolition, or removal, 
relocation, restoration of facilities damaged or destroyed by fire, 
storm, flood, and so forth or other modifications, and for minor new 
construction, extensions, and additions not requiring authorizing 
legislation. Excluded are initial alterations and restoration of leased 
premises. The use of these funds for new construction projects over 
$5,000 is limited to emergency work requiring, among other things, 
certification at major command level that the proposed work is, in 
fact, urgently required in the interest of national defense. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original January budget request for this 
project? 

Colonel Horro. The total January estimate was $25,626,000, which 
shows a reduction of $1,633,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the revision? 

Colonel Horro. It is accounted for by the reduced troop strength 
and the inactivation of certain facilities which are contemplated for 
inactivation. 

Colonel Carrer. That were contemplated. That statement is not 
quite correct. 

Colonel Horro. It is a change in the troop deployment. 

Colonel Carter. The change in the troop deployment is really the 
answer. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

Colonel Ratupone. As of April 30, the obligations were approxi- 
mately $14.5 million against a dollar availability of approximately 
$37 million. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate a substantial unexpended balance? 

Mr. Turner. I think we have available now something like 
$120,000 that has not gone out to the field on approved projects. 
These are the same projects we spoke about earlier that were deleted. 
We still have a couple under that. 

Mr. Forp. That is a substantial amount that just went out? 

Mr. Turner. That is right. We have about $120,000 that is 
not earmarked; we have important projects we have been struggling 
with for a couple of months. One will run between $750,000 and 
$900,000. 
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MINOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any information showing how much was 
sed in 1952 and to date in 1953 for the so-called minor new con- 
truction—that over $5,000? 

Mr. Turner. You wish to break out that part that means the 
onstruction of new facilities? 

\[Ir. Forp. Correct. 

Mr. Turner. We have that information and will be glad to furnish 


The following information was supplied:) 


pith? | Pan! comatrnetion ot naw Teciiiites| Grelustée: of deutschémieka aia 
, jen exve nditure s in Germany and Japan 

tual, 1952 wa $2, 407, 000 

mate. total for 1953 1, 200, 000 


BREAKDOWN OF PROJECT BY TYPE OF WORK 


Mr. Forp. How much would fall in the category of distress re- 
habilitation or rebuilding? 

\Mr. Turner. Very little this year. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a breakdown percentagewise showing 
actually how this is expended? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Breakdown of subproject 2915/16 by types of work 


Percentage Cost 


| 


Esti- Esti- 
mated, mated, 
1953 1954 


Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
1952 1953 1954 


ter restoration ae 5.9 7.7 15.6 | $3,851 000 | $3, 750, 000 $3, 750, 000 
Minor new construction. 4.9 3.3 4.6 3, 217, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 100, 000 
Modifications 89. 2 89.0 79.8 | 58,602,000 | 43, 262, 000 19, 143, 000 

Total. ; ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 65,670,000 | 48, 612,000 23, 993, 000 


Mr. Forp. Would you have many projects that would exceed, for 
example, $25,000 in this minor new-construction category? 

Colonel Carter. There would be some, but there would not be 
very many. New construction under this program is limited. The 
Secretary of the Army approval authority is $50,000, and all of those 
have to have certification that they are urgently required in the 
national defense. Above that the limit by law is $200,000 maximum, 
which the Secretary of Defense has to approve. Above $50,000 to 
$200,000, I cannot recall more than 3 or 4. 


REDUCTION IN LEVEL OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Foro. There is a substantial reduction between the request for 
fiseal 1954 and the revised estimate for fiscal 1953. What is the basis 
for that? 


Colonel Horro. That is the accent on economy. 
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Colonel Carter. There is another explanation, also. These proj- 
ects are generally caused by changes in mission, and we are settling 
down to some extent. 

Mr. Forp. This is more or less a leveling-off process now? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sit 

Mr. Forp. This is more or less vour year-to-year housekeeping level? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. For example, when we move a 
personnel center from one station to another station, it will require, 
say, $200,000 to alter the building. We have to change the head- 
quarters into a processing building with various facilities in there for 
medical examination and so forth. Those moves are practically fin- 
ished, and we are just about settled down. That is the major reason 
why this project can be reduced. 

Mr. Rivey. Colonel, how often has the mission been changed on 
the various bases in the last year or two? 

Colonel Carrer. That is a very difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give me a general answer? 

Colonel Carter. For example, a change in the whole station mission 
very seldom occurs. But take Fort Bliss, for example. It was orig- 
inally artillery and was changed to antiaircraft artillery and is now 
gradually undergoing a change 

Mr. Ritey. Let us stop right there. What were the reasons for 
changing from artillery to antiaircraft? 

Colonel Carter. This was along in the early stages of World War 
[1 —antiaircraft became much more important, and we had to expand 
our number of antiaircraft units. Bliss had an antiaircraft firing 
range; so the artillery there was displaced by antiaircraft artil- 
lery. The major thing that happened at Bliss, however, is that the 
eelekeas aft artillery is going to be replaced by guided missiles. So 
vuided-missile battalions are replacing antiaircraft battalions in the 
mission of that station change. 

Mr. Rrtey. You have to choose a station that would fit the require- 
ments? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. For example, we have a division 
Fort Jackson. That division has been moved. It was in tents, 
you know, and housing became available and the division was moved. 
The mission of Jackson now includes only a training division. Pre- 
viously it included two divisions, a training division and the 31st 
Division. That was done in the interest of getting the troops better 
housed and out of temporary facilities, which cost us a terrific amount 
of money in the replacement of tents and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2918, “Rents, including initial 
alteration and restoration of leased premises’ and costs applicable 
thereto. 

Colonel Carter. Mr. Saari is here from the Chief of Engineers 
Office to present this project. 


FACILITIES RENTED TO CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Before you go to this, Mr, Chairman, you expressed an interest in 
the operations ‘of the Army under the Bureau of the Budget Circular 
A-45, in connection with the things we rent to our civilian employees. 
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Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Carrer. I can discuss that briefly at this point if you 
would like. I have a statement concerning it. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have you do so, Colonel Carter, and I 
think it would fit in here very well, even though it is not directly 
applicable to the subproject. 

Colonel Carrrr. It does not apply, of course, to any of these 
projects. 

The Bureau of the Budget Circular A-45 announced the rules we 
were to follow in adjusting rents which covered quarters at military 
installations in the United States supplied to civilian employees. Ad- 
justment of rents in accord with prevailing private rentals in the 
locality was accomplished by two methods. In non-Federal rent 
control areas, it was made on the basis of appraisals made by the Corps 
of Engineers, using qualified local real estate appraisers, who ap- 
praised the property from the standpoint of its rental value. In 
areas subject to rent control, the housing was registered with the local 
Office of Rent Stabilization, and a petition was then filed by the station 
commander for adjustment of the rent ceilings to assure comparability 
with private rents. The ceiling rent was then used as the _ rent 
rate. The rents were adjusted generally on or before July 1, 1952, 
except where rent ceilings could not be obtained by that ea 

The Army action under this Circular A-45 covers 15,484 rental 
units in the United States. Of these, 1,833 were added after July 


; 


1951, and cannot be used for comparative purposes, since we did not 
have the record prior to that. Of the 13,651 units available on July 1, 
1951, and still available as of November 1, 1952—some have fallen 
down because of the wartime emergency type of construction—rents 


were raised on 8,015 units; they were lowered on 635 units and re- 
mained unchanged on 5,001 units. The overall net increase in rentals 
was $893,063. 

Mr. Forp. On an annual basis? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir—or 22.4 percent of the rents in effect on 
July 1, 1951. In other words, we raised the rents about 22 percent. 
This represents an average increase of over $111 per year for each of 
the 8,015 units on which we raised the rents. However, the actual 
increase was somewhat more, since rentals were lowered on 635 units. 

These rentals cover units of various types, including dormitory 
rooms, quarters in barracks, houses, apartments, trailers, and so forth. 

We did, of course, have a large number of complaints from various 
installations, local civilian employees, when the rents were raised. 
As a matter of fact, quite a few people quit, and the Quartermaster 
General has particularly had difficulty with his national cemeteries, 
because the superintendent who has usually had a very nice house 
which has always been set up within his pay and it being of a fairly 
high standard, of course, the rent went up terrifically. The Quarter- 
master General is now reviewing the entire situation regarding ceme- 
teries to see what we can do. We have either to raise the pay or to 
lower the rent or have no superintendents. 

I have general information here which I can supply for the record 
of typical installations. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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EXAMPLES OF AVERAGE ANNUAL RENT INCREASES AT MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 
Unver BOB Crrcutar A-45 


Average | 
_ rent Units 
increase 























Fort Belvoir, Va : “ : eee 704-$830 | 3lf 
Badger Ordnance Works, Wis ’ i oat . ae 669-982 16 
Black Hills, 8. Dak 346-488 866) 
Cornhusker Ordnance, Nebr - -- - i ‘ 746-1, 039 | 19 
Indiana Arsenal ; bee ‘ 722-1, 208 | 38 
Fort Dix, N. J ‘ ‘ . } 266-437 | 185 
Army Chemics al C enter, “Md , and 327-529 | 74 
Radford Arsenal, Va ‘ i 606-1, 089 16 
Ravenna Arsenal, Ohio . : 406-483 208 
Valley Forge Hospital, Pa 156-360 | 30 
Fort Bragg, N. C ; : | 248-403 | 177 
Longhorn Ordnance Works, Tex ‘ ¥ 676-933 10 


Mr. Mituier. Let me make sure I follow you. These units referred 
to in your statement are all on Government-owned property, federally 
owned property? 

Colonel Carter. They are either on federally owned or leased 
property. They belong to the Federal Government. That is the 
point. Some are Lanham Act housing, built during the early part of 
Warld War II. The most of them are on our stations, on federally 
owned property. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do you assume that local rent control regulations 
apply to such property? 

Colonel Carter. They do to this extent—and this is what we 
assumed in conformity with the coordination with the Office of Rent 
Stabilization and the Bureau of the Budget—that since we had to 
establish these rents in accordance with typical rates for the same 
type of property in the same area, the only way we could establish 
them, of course, was to use the rent control ceilings. For example, if 
you have a frame house of 1,000 square feet and it rents in Augusta, 
Ga, for $100 a month, for a house in Camp Gordon right on the out- 
skirts, $100 would be approximately the right price. 

Mr. Forp. That brings up one point which to me is one of the 
most ridiculous in the world. Here you have one Government agency 
acting as rent arbiter; then you have superimposed over it another 
Government agency —and the record shows that the Corps of Engi- 
neers for a long period of time have been a very protective organiza- 
tion from the point of view of rentals charged—here you have this 
superimposed Government agency which adds not only bureaucracy 
compounded but has shown, in the record of the hearings this year 
before Mr. Riley’s subcommittee that, contrary to what they told us 
last year, the rent control authorities did fail to cooperate 1,000 
percent. 

Mr. Miter. There is an angle that is not particularly relevant to 
what we are discussing here today but which I think enters into this 
whole picture in a broad, general sense, which confuses my thinking in 
many ways. ‘That is that in my own State of Maryland, for example, 
it has been ruled that people, civilians or military, who live in Govern- 
ment-owned property on reservations belonging to the Federal Govern- 
ment are deprived of many of their rights as local citizens. They are 
not permitted to register or vote in an election; they are not even 
eligible to go into the local courts to obtain domestic remedies, such as 
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divorcee, or to be able to act as executors, administrators, or whatnot. 
Yet they are taxed just as much as any other local citizen so far as 
paying the State income tax, sales taxes and the like. In view of the 
arge holdings of the Government and the number of people who live 
on Government property, it seems to me a rather hopeless situation, 
ind it should be corrected on the national level. 

We are trying to correct it in Maryland. I have a bill pending in 
Congress now to clarify the status of those people, because it seems to 
me they are certainly taxed without representation, as they cannot 
vote for either local or Federal office holders. 

Now, my interest is in the concept that the local rent control can 
affect these people and yet they have no voice whatsoever in the local 
management. 

Getting back more on the subject under discussion, there is one 
thing I would like to ask you. When quarters are furnished to officers 
and enlisted personnel in this category of housing, how is the matter 
handled by the Army? I remember not so long ago there was a great 
deal of criticism—and I thought some very justified complaints—from 
Naval Academy personnel and officers on duty in Annapolis who were 
housed in igloo accommodations which had a rental value within the 
area of exactly the same amount but the rent depended on the rank 
of the individual. For instance, a commander would have deducted 
his quarters allowance on the basis of his grade; a lieutenant living in 
exactly the same sort of accommodations, next door, would have the 
lesser allowance to which his rank entitled him deducted. So you 
would have the Government in effect charging two different prices for 
exactly the same kind of quarters which were being supplied. 

Now, has the Army done anything along that line? 

Colonel Carter. The answer is I think it is because of the Career 
Compensation Act, which provides that when an officer or enlisted 
man who is entitled to quarters allowance by law occupies any Govern- 
ment quarters, no matter what they are, if he actually lives in them, 
then, according to the law, we must deduct his entire rental allowance. 
And that varies, I believe, from $171 for a general officer down to 
$77.10 for an enlisted man under permanent legislation. The ruling 
we have had and which we use, is that if the quarters are inadequate, 
he does not necessarily have to occupy them. In other words, we de 
not order him to occupy them. 

Mr. Mititer. You may not do that on your level, but if it is like 
some of the installations that I have known—and in the Navy as well 
as the Army—the local commander says ‘“‘You will live there,”’ and 
whether they are adequate quarters or not, you may find the individual 
paying twice the rental that his property is worth just because they 
deduct his rental allowance. 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mruuer. It seems to me very inequitable and bad for morale 
in a general way. 

Colonel Carrer. It is. However, it has been the law and the 
Comptroller General’s decision. 

Colonel RatHsone. The Navy has a piece of legislation, the num- 
ber of which I do not know, which permit the establishment of sub- 
standard quarters whereby the rental allowance is being modified, and 
he in turn pays an established rental for those alleged substandard 
quarters. I understand there has been a paper processed through 
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our office and the Secretary of Defense is seeking legislation to make 
that uniform for the services. 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixuer. It seems to me there is a definite need in just a spirit 
of fair play to the individuals to have some such regulation. If a 
man has $125 deducted from the allowance he would otherwise re- 
ceive because he is living in a particular igloo, it is hard in good con- 
science to see why the lower ranking officer in the next one, which is 
just the same thing, should have only $75 deducted or whatever the 
case may be. It is a sheer unfair evaluation, and I can see no excuse 
for it. 

Mr. Forp. Of course the other argument is that, in one instance to 
my own knowledge and probably in many more elsewhere, quarters 
are allocated which are of superior quality, such as a general officer’s 
type quarters being occupied by someone with a lower rank. You 
do not hear about that inequality; you only hear about the other 
inequality. 

Colonel Carrer. The reason you do not hear about it is that those 
superior type quarters are so few and far between. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This which was presented by Colonel Carter is applicable 
only to civilians? 

Mr. Saari. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And which is an entirely different category. It is a 
very important point that was neglected for a substantially long period 
of time by the Department of Defense. 

I think the record shows that the last increase, prior to the action 
taken July 1, 1952, was in 1948 some time. During that period a 
substantial increase in rental rates had taken place, nationwide, with- 
out any comparable increase in the Department of Defense, despite 
the fact that the Department of Defense had been constructing facili- 
ties for living quarters for civilians at a rather high per-unit cost, 
without any comparable adjustment in the rental rates that were 
charged. In other words, the old schedules were used for houses which 
had been constructed at a considerably less cost as well as for the new 
houses which cost considerably more. 


NUMBER AND INCOME FROM RENTAL UNITS 


This statement in your prepared comments, Colonel Carter, indi- 
eating that the Army had under its jurisdiction 15,484 rental units: 
Is that all-inclusive of the Department of the Army and the Corps 
of Engineers and Quartermaster Corps, and so forth? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir; but I do not believe it takes into account 
those rental units under the civil works side of the Corps of Engi- 
neers which General Chorpening discussed with Mr. Davis’ committee. 
I am not positive about that, but I am almost sure that is correct. 

Mr. Saart. It does not include those. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the $893,063 which is the net increase 
in rental, based on the budget circular A-45, does not take into 
account the three-hundred-thousand-odd dollars that the civil works 
group reported to the Congress? 

Mr. Saart. That is correct, sir. Those houses were built out of 
civil works funds and have never been in the Department of the 
Army funds as a military establishment. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, the net increase in the Department of 
the Army, across the board, based on circular A-45 would be around 
$1,200,000? 

Mr. Saart. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp, How many of your 15,484 rental units are controlled by 
the basic rent control legislation? 

Colonel Carrer. I will have to supply that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would be my impression that a substantial portion 
of that would be subject to control because your housing facilities are 
mostly in federally impacted areas. 


RENTAL UNITS UNDER JURISDICTION OF OFFICE OF RENT CONTROL 


Could you find out and supply for the record the number of rental 
units that are under the jurisdiction of the current legislation and the 
rent control administrator? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Also supply for the record the action that the rent con- 
trol administration has imposed on the Department of the Army. 

Colonel Carrmr,. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied: ) 

Of the 15,484 Army rental units covered in action under BOB Circular A—45, 
rental on 7,094 units, or 45.8 percent, was established by real-estate appraisal 
procedures in areas not subject to rent control. In areas subject to rent control, 
a rental rate was established for 8,390 units, or 54.2 percent, in accordance with 
procedures promulgated by the Office of Rent Stabilization in amendment 3 to 
— ne Nos. 1 and 2 dated January 28, 1952 (see Federal Register, 
vol. 17, No. 22, January 31, 1952, at pp. 922-924). Briefly, the procedure pro- 
vied ‘that rentals in effect on February 1, 1952, were established as the base 
rents for the quarters (houses, apartments, dormitory, rooms, and trailers) involved. 
All units affected were to be registered with the loeal office of rent stabilization 
within 45 days after February 1. Adjustments of rents were made by filing of 
petitions by the local commander requesting the local office of rent stabiliza- 
tion to adjust rents on the basis of comparability with private rentals in the com- 
munity. The resultant ceiling rent then became the rate actually charged the 
occupant. 

Mr. Forp. The Corps of Engineers supplied to Mr. Riley’s com- 
mittee, I think, a figure which indicated that wherever the rent control 
administrator had his finger in the pie, very unsatisfactory results 
accrued. 

Colonel Carter. That report has not been made to me in con- 
nection with the Army program. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have some comparable statement on the 
record, similar to that which was supplied to the Civil Functions 
Subcommittee. 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. We shall be glad to supply it 

Mr. Forp. I might say that last year ‘when we were discussing 
this problem with the Corps of Engineers, the committee had, T 
believe, Mr. Dupree up to discuss this problem and we had an iron- 
clad arrangement that they would cooperate 100 percent and the net 
result has been that they cooperated practically ‘‘zero.” 

I would like to know the experience of the Department of the 
Army in reference to this particular problem. 

Colonel Carrer. We will supply that for the record, but, for the 
record, based on the reports which have come in to me, it has not 
been indicated that they have imposed any arbitrary action on the 
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station commanders in the areas. It has been reported, generally, 
that they work with the station commander quite well. 

Mr. Forp. I would like for you to supply the actual facts in that 
regard. 

Colonel Carter. I will, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And you might refer to the statement which I believe 
General Chorpening made to the other subcommittee, because it did 
present a rather undesirable picture. 

Colonel Carrer. We will do that and supply that information for 
the record. 

(The following additional information was supplied:) 

The Bureau of the Budget in September 1952 established a comprehensive 
onetime reporting requirement on operations under Circular A-45. Reports 
furnished Department of the Army by the field commands in response to this 
requirement contained no information of an adverse nature regarding their rela- 
tionships with the Office of Rent Stabilization. 

Analysis of the adjusted rate structure for the 8,390 quarters in rent control 
areas shows that the average annual rental for such quarters increased from $249.32 
to $283.53, or 13.7 percent, as compared with an increase from $342.66 to $445, 
or 29.9 percent, for the 7,093 quarters located outside of rent control areas. 


COST DATA ON EXAMPLES OF ACCOMMODATIONS FURNISHED CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. Would you supply for the record, to back up the chart 
given in your prepared statement, data showing when the facilities 
mentioned were constructed and what their initial cost was, what the 
original monthly rent was and what it provided in the way of utilities, 
and so forth; also, what the actual monthly rental rate is under the 
Bureau of the Budget Circular A-45? 

Colonel Carter. We will have some difficulty in supplying the 
initial cost on some of these structures. A lot of them are farmhouses 
on posts which were taken over with the station, and many are Lanham 
Act. housing projects, built under the Lanham Act. 

[ will make eve ry effort to get that information, but I am not sure 
we can supply the original cost. We can supply the general type and 
what the rent was and what the rent is now and all that. 

Mr. Forp. Also include the number of rooms and whether it was a 
l- or 2-story structure, so we can see whether or not, with the increase, 
the Government is getting an adequate rental for the facilities being 
used? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir, we will try to summarize it, sir, but, of 
course, these are many different types of things, and I think we can 
probably get most of the information you want. 

Mr. Forp. For example, in the hearings for fiscal year 1953 in the 
Civil Functions Subcommittee, the Corps of Engineers supplied data 
in reference to the Garrison project, and you might use that as an 
example of what I have in mind. 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir; although this list will represent 50 pages 
in this book. 

Mr. Forp. Just for these which you have itemized here. 

Colonel Carter. That is, just a sample? 

Mr. Forp. That is all I wanted, in order to back up the sample you 
have given us as illustrative of this program. 

Colonel Carrer. We can supply that. 
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Mr. Forp. On the face this looks like you have done a good job, 
it until we find out what the cost is and what the facilities are, it 
loes not really give us a complete picture. 

Perhaps the action taken has resulted in a very satisfactory situa- 
on, but if we find, for example, that the facilities at Indiana Arsenal 
ost $25,000 to build and the y are 6- or 7-room houses, then the rental 
hat you have may not be satisfactory from the Government’s point 

view. 

Colonel Carter. Well, we can supply samples for these stations. 
| thought you meant the whole 15,000. 

Mr. Forp. No; I mean those you have used here for illustration. 

Colonel Cartsr. Yes, sir. That is fine; we can do that. 

(The following information was supplied :) 
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REDUCTION IN RENTALS 


Mr. Forp. What was the situation where you had a reduction in 
ental? That is almost unheard of. 

Colonel Carrer. I will have to check this statement, sir, I thought 

| had the information here, but it was for substandard units which 
ere rented on the basis of a certain percentage of the pay of the in- 
lividual. For example, the previous civilian personnel regulation 
harged a certain percentage of the pay for any quarters furnished and, 
ctually, for a laborer living in a barracks, he was being charged too 
much; generally speaking, it was not houses. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record a more complete ex- 
planation of the reduction? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. There are only 635 of those units and 
| can get the exact information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The reduction in rentals on 635 units, which constitute a little more than 
i percent of the —— adjusted, is attributable to the fact that the rents prior 
to BOB Circular A—45 were established under a set formula based on the number 
f bedrooms in e unit without regard to the age, condition, quality or location 
f the property, the type of conveniences offere ‘a. if any, or whether the quarters 
vere single family or multiple housing units. Qualified private appraisers estab- 
lished what in their judgment were considered fair and reasonable rentals com- 
arable to prevailing private rentals and without regard to the old rental rates on 
the Government quarters. In cases where substandard housing was involved, 
the rent under the set formula provided by the previous regulations proved to be 
higher in some instances than the rent which the appraisers considered to be com- 
parable to current private rentals. In some areas, reduction in rates was partly 
attributable to the dilapidated condition of overage temporary-type Government 
structures and/or the fact that the supply of private rental housing exceeded the 
lemand in the locality; thus resulting in a lower private rate structure for compar- 
ison. For example, at Camp Crowder, Mo., the monthly rental rate established 
by appraisal for a 5-room house resulted in a reduction in rate from $35 to 
$25 monthly. This unit has 2 bedrooms in a 2-story frame structure 11 years 
old. It has only 500 square feet of livable space; has no basement or garage; it 

generally in poor condition and units of a comparable nature in the nearest 
community, Neosho, are vacant. Records of the Department of the Army 
ndicate that approximately one-third of the quarters on which the rental rates 
vere reduced were located within rent-control areas, in which cases the ceilings 
were set by the local Office of Rent Stabilization. 


Mr. Forp. In this chart which I suggested you use as a form for 
the illustrations you have given in your pre pared statement, I do not 
see the rental that was charged prior to circular A-45 and the rental 
that was charged subsequent to it. In this chart which you prepare, 
will you give those comparative figures? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir; we will. 


RENTS AND INCIDENTAL COSTS 


Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions on this project, we 
will proceed with subproject 2918. 

Will you proceed, Colonel Carter? 

Colonel Carrer. Mr. Saari, will you give your opening statement, 
please? 

Mr. Saarrt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
estimated that $31 million will be required for the lease of real property 
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during fiscal year 1954. The estimate for fiscal year 1954 represents 
a reduction of $3,875,000 below fiscal year 1953. More than 90 
percent of the money requested ($28,650,000) will be used to pay 
rentals of existing leases, plus some new leasing, chiefly to fulfill the 
requirements of the guided-missile program and the extension of th. 
line of comunications in France. Substantial reductions in rentals 
have been achieved in continental United States and overseas, and 
were it not for the latter two programs, our requirements for fisca] 
year 1954 would be approximately $2,300,000 less. 

Most of the space occupied by the Army is Government-owned 
The leased space requirements of the Army in continental United 
States included in this budget represent about one-half of 1 percent 
of the total space occupied. The space leased in overseas areas 
represents 8 percent of the total space occupied. In general, spac: 
is obtained by lease only when it is more economical for the Govern- 
ment than purchase or construction and where the need for the spac: 
is immediate and for a limited period of time. Requests for leased 
space are carefully screened before any leases are entered into, involving 
surveys to ascertain whether any other Government owned or leased 
space is available and a determination that the space requested is 
absolutely essential for accomplishment of the mission of the Army. 
In addition, frequent utilization inspections are made to insure that 
existing space is being efficiently utilized. 

This lease program is made up of thousands of individual leases 
involving small quantities of space distributed throughout the conti- 
nental United States and overseas areas. The leases are for docks 
and piers, warehouses, petroleum storage, cold storage, training areas, 
firing ranges, antiaircraft sites, procurement offices, recruiting offices 
and induction centers at specific locations where Government-owned 
property is not available that can be used for these purposes. 

I will attempt to answer your questions or provide any additional 
details you may desire. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Saari. 

What was the original budget request for this subproject? 

Mr. Saart. $33 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the revision? 

Mr. Saart. Well, it is the same general explanation of a reduction 
in Army activities, but we are going to have to restrict new leasing to 
absolute minimum require ments. We are going to have to move from 
leased space to “owned’’ space wherever we possibly can. We are 
going to have to give up as much presently leased space as possible 
through further compaction and maximum utilization inspections to 
insure that all leased space is being occupied to the fullest possible 
extent. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your picture on obligations on this subproject? 

Colonel RarusBone. $7,770,000 as of April 30. 

Colonel Carrer. That is not the dollar availability though. 

Colonel Rarusone. The dollar availability is $10,800,000. 

Colonel Carrer. A large amount of this $33 million is in deutsche- 
marks. 

Mr. Forp. And the same comparable situation will prevail in 1954. 
In other words, you have transposed, for comparability, the dollars 
in deutschemarks for 1954 and 1953? 
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Mr. Saart. Yes, sir, we have. 

Colonel Carter. There are no deutschemarks for 1954. 

Mr. Saart. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They are not deutschemarks, but you have transposed 
that to dollars? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Miuiuer. Do these figures include office and armory space 
that is rented for the use of civilian components? 

Mr. Saari. No, sir, they do not. This is for the Regular Army. 

Mr. Miuier. And those items do not appear in this part of the 
budget? 

Mr. Saart. No, sir, they do not. 

Colonel Carter. They were included in the civilian components 
budget itself, 

Mr. Mixer. That is what I wanted to keep clear. 

Colonel Carter. That is right. 


LEASED SPACE IN MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much leased space the Army 
has in the Military District of Washington? 

Mr. Saari. I do not have the figures with me, but in that connec- 
tion, the bulk of the leased space in the military district would be office 
space and that would be a General Services Administration responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Forp. How do you differentiate between what the Army leases 
and what GSA leases? 

Mr. Saarr. GSA leases general purpose space which is mostly office 
space in 128 cities in the continental United States, and all other space 
is leased under this program for the regular Army. 

Mr. Forp. Could you ascertain and submit for the record the 
amount and cost of leased space in the military district of Washington? 

Mr. Sarr. Yes, sir, I can. 

(The following information was supplied: ) 


Space leased for Department of the Army in the Military District of Washington 


Type of space Area Rental 


Closed storage : A _ » ee i square feet 126, 695 $72, 210 
Special storage__... - = do 600 
Office space - ‘ do 87, 883 104, 805 
Building space do 63, 644 69, 495 
Housing -.-.... ' bode do 4, 480 , 200 


Total... ai miele do 282, 702 , 310 
Land gat ‘a 5 : acres 381 50, 108 


Grand total. -.-.--. ica a dacs akan ; : 298, 418 


RENTAL OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION SPACE 


Colonel Carrer. It might be worthwhile to clarify the General 
Services Administration’s responsibility. There are two areas. In 
one area we have to reimburse them for the rental and that money is 
included in this project. In the other area, we do not. 

Mr. Mitxier. What is the distinction there? 
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) 


Colonel Carrer. Can you, Mr. Saari, give them the distinction‘ 
I think that might be interesting to the committee. 

Mr. Saari. In the case of the reimbursement that Colonel Carte: 
mentioned, the GSA ran out of money last fall some time—lI think it 
was around in November or December—and they said they would not 
lease any space for the Army unless the Army agreed to a commitment 
to reimbure them. 

Mr. Forp. They changed the rules on you in the middle of the ball 
game? 

Mr. Saart. That is night. 

Mr. Mitier. In that connection, where the Army uses facilities in 
a Federal building anywhere in the country, do you reimburse th 
agency that controls the building for that space? 

Mr. Saart. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Mitzier. That does not appear anywhere in any of these 
figures? 

Mr. Saari. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitxter. You get that gratis? 

Mr. Saart. We get that free. 

(Discussion off the record. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. In light of the fact that you are requesting less money 
in fiscal 1954, compared to fiscal 1953, how can vou justify the same 
number of permanent positions and average number of all employees? 

Mr. Saar. Of course, all we have are 35 positions here and those 
positions are carpenters and painters, electricians and plumbers that 
are used in performing initial alterations to buildings that are under 
lease. 

Mr. Forp. That does not include the supervisory employees who 
actually negotiate and administer the leases? 

Mr. Saart. No, sir; it does not. They are included in subproject 
1541, which you heard on Monday. 

Mr. Ritey. The General Services Administration handles only fa- 
cilities in the continental United States, is that night? 

Mr. Saart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You would have to take care of any overseas leasing 
vourself? 

Mr. Saart. Oh, yes; that is included in this budget. 


COST OF LEASES AND ALTERATIONS IN 1954 


Mr. Forp. Is it correct that this total amount is for the payment 
actually of the Jease? It is not for the alteration cost when you go in? 

Mr. Saarr. That is right. The total amount includes everything. 
The figure of $31 million includes $28,650,000 for rent. 

Mr. Forp. And the $142,000 is the personnel cost for the altera- 
tions? 

Mr. Saari. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is the only alteration cost? 

Mr. Saarr. Oh, no, there is more than that. Alterations are done 
two ways: One is by hired labor which are Government employees, 
and second by contract. Where we can let a contract for alterations, 
we do so, if it is in the best interests of the Government. 
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Mr. Forp. Will you show for the record what the estimated cost is 
or the leases proper? 

Mr. Saart. The estimated cost of the leases proper is $28,650,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost now for the alterations based on 
Government labor? 

Mr. Saarr. $142,000, plus the cost of materials used. 

Mr. Forp. What is the other figure by contract? 

Mr. Saart. Well, the total initial alteration figure is $1,860,000. 
Of that, $142,000 plus the cost of materials used represents the 
Iterations performed by hired labor, the balance would be the contract 


figure. 
Mr. Forp. How do those alteration figures compare as for 1954 and 


953? 


Mr. Saart. In 1953 we had $2,700,000 for initial alteration. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We should insert in the record the charts on page 837, 
pages 838 and 838—A. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Rents, including initial alteration and restoration of leased premises, and costs 


applicable thereto 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 


year 1952 
tal for subproject $33, 249, 666 $34, 875, 000 $31, 000, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services (01) $132, 755 $146, 000 $142, 000 
Military personnel (number) - - -- 0 0 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 3 36 36 
Average number of all employees. -- 31 35 35 


It is estimated that $31 million will be required to cover real property leasing 
activities in continental United States and overseas commands which represents 
a decrease of $3,875,000 from fiscal year 1953 requirements. This requirement 
is made up of $28,650,000 to cover rental payments for real property leased by 
the Department of the Army; $1,860,000 for initial alterations to adapt newly 
leased premises to meet specific requirements of the using services, and $490,000 
to cover costs incurred in restoring leased premises to their original condition 
upon termination or cancellation of leases. Rental costs for leased space in 
continental United States indicate substantial decreases for all types of space with 
the exception of ‘‘Land.’”’ Rental costs for land show an increase of approximately 
$1,500,000 which is occasioned chiefly by a high priority classified project with 
locations in various parts of the United States. The requirement for ‘‘ Housing” 
in overseas commands is decreased by $3,523,145. However, this decrease is 
offset somewhat by increased rentals for storage and building space due to require- 
ments of a classified project in European command, which leaves a net decrease 
of approximately $3,261,000 in overseas rental requirements. 

A tabulation of cost elements in this estimate follows: 
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Actual Revised esti- | Revised est 
fiscal year mate fiscal mate fiscal 
1952 year 1953 year 1954 


Closed storage | 
Square feet ‘ 17, 231, 850 ’, 734, 880 19, 010, 5 
Dollars $2, 214, 530 2, 128, 200 5 
Cost per square foot $0. 13 $0. 11 
Special storage ‘ $1, 581, 165 2, 144, 425 
Land 
Acres 790, 825 | 847, 485 | i 
Dollars $2, 486, 310 $3, 050, 025 $4, 680, 7 
Cost per acre . $3. 14 $3. 60 $5. 7 
Office space 
Square feet 10, 788, 515 9, 365, 820 8, 524, f 
Dolla $4, 378, 345 $2, 947, 120 $2, 468, OSI 
Cost per square foot. : $0. 41 $0. 31 $0. 2 
Building space 
Square feet 14, 214, 845 14, 899, 5 16, 016, 27 
Dollars $6, 104, 830 $6, 615, 165 $7, 038, 7 
Cost per square foot... $0. 43 $0. 44 $0. 44 
Housing: Dollars $12, 840, 730 $13, 949, 975 $10, 418, 8 
Initial alterations: Dollars $3, 343, 755 $2, 700, 000 $1, 860, 0K 
Restoration: Dollars $300, 000 $340, 000 $490, 00K 
Resettlement: Dollars $1, 000, 000 


Total 
Square feet 42, 235, 210 3, 000, 270 43, 551, 465 


Acres i 790, 825 847, 485 818, 74 
Dollars $33, 249, 666 $34, 875, 000 $31, 000, 00 


OPERATION OF MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR SHOPS 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 2920, ““Operation of maintenance 
and repair shops.”’ Colonel Carter, will you have the witness proceed, 
please? 

Colonel Carrer. This is Mr. Frank Carter, from the G-4 Supply 
Division, who will give you a brief opening statement and answer your 
questions. 

Mr. Frank Carter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committe, 
the maintenance and repair shops, for which funds are requested in 
this project, are engaged in the iaspection and repaic of Army equip- 
ment. 

In fiscal year 1954, 466 field maintenance shops will be operated at 
fixed installations (421 in continental Army areas, and 45 overseas) 
having 2,105 maintenance missions. They will be required to repair 
about 12,450,000 items. The requirement is as follows: 


Signal equipment, 73 shops to handle 644,237 items 

Chemical equipment, 9 shops to handle 689,584 items 
Ordnance equipment, 146 shops to handle 3,744,350 items 
Quartermaster equipment, 154 shops to handle 7,291,598 items 
Engineer equipment, 84 shops to handle 80,231 items 


It is estimated that the 12,450,000 items, with a new procurement 
value of $4,635 million will be repaired at a cost of $39,479,000 or 
0.8 percent of the replacement value. 

It is estimated that $30,900,000 will be required for the pay of 
civilian employees; $6 million will be utilized for commercial repair 
services, while the balance of $2,579,000-is apportioned for travel 
and transportation, supplies and materials, and shop equipment. 

The decrease of $16,903,000 or 28.8 percent from fiscal year 1953 
is due to modern type equipme nt replacing World War II equipment 
which will require less field maintenance in fiscal year 1954. 
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The estimated workload requirement was computed by dividing the 
population of equipment in the hands of troops by the maintenance 
factors per category of equipment which are checked from monthly 
reports. 

The civilian personnel requirement was computed by dividing the 
workload requirement for each type of item to be repaired by the man- 
hours required to perform each type of repair. The factors are 
established from monthly reports. 

[ will attempt to answer your questions or provide any additional 
details you may desire. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Carter. 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


What was the original request in the January budget? 

Mr. Frank Carter. $40,542,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for this revision? 

Mr. Frank Carter. The revision is due to closing additional 
camps in this country. 

Mr. Forp. When you close a camp, you in effect, close a repair 
shop? 

Mr. Frank Carter. We reduce the number of administrative per- 
sonnel, but do not decrease our repair workload. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your workload is maintained at a con- 
stant level but you simply divert that work to another shop? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. To another shop; that is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any point at which you reduce your workload? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. If we eliminated an armored division, then 
we could eliminate that equipment from having to be maintained 
then we could reduce our workload. 

Colonel Carter. That is a part of this reduction here in addition 
to the shipping out of the troop population. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture? 

Colonel RatuBone. $39,650,000. 

Mr. Foro. As of April 30? 

Colonel RatuBone. Yes, sir, April 30, against a dollar availability 
of approximately $47,500,000. 

Mr. Forp. Would that indicate that you are going to have : a sub- 
stantial unobligated balance at the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Rarupone. I will refer that to the G4; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Frank Carter. I would say, if anything, we will be short by 
the end of the year; we are not expecting any unobligated balance. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. At this point you will please insert the chart material 
on pages 840, 841, and 842. 

Mr. Frank Carter. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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j Revised esti- , Revised est 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
ear 1953 year 1954 


il, fisca 


ear 1952 
$40, 638, 612 $30, 901, &¢ 


11, 620 


= 929 


7,253 


0 


r uirements 
equ nen 


7th in overseas 


enance and repair 
supported throughout the 


‘ ry and civilian 
efficient and economical 
tenance shop facilities 


upport to the mi 


466 
103 
19 


nance shops 12, 306, 21! 11, 972, 858 11, 154, 1 
it cost of material as 


} it Value $3,916,106,434 |$4,523,208,919 |$4, 635, 054, 370 

air cost $45, 317, 592 $55, 382, 000 $39, 479, 001 

ent of replacement value 1.2 1.2 0.8 
imated increased value of equipment in fiscal year 
over 1952 is due to transition of partially equipped 
units into fully equipped combat units. The 
equipment valuati in fiscal year 1954 over 
sused by the replacement of World War II equip 

1 equipment 

ield maintenance shop operations for 
% of equip 
to the transition of training unit 
lecrease in cost for fiscal year 1954 
t modern type equipment has re 
juipment and will require only 


is caused by the increase 


Mr. Forp. This item covers your heavy equipment? 

Mr. Frank Carter. This is strictly heavy troop equipment. 
Colonel Carrer. Yes, this is troop equipment. 

Mr. Frank Carrer. Yes, heavy troop equipment. 


REDUCTION IN PERMANENT CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. According to the chart on page 840 you have a very 
substantial reduction in the number of permanent civilian personnel 
during the fiscal year 1954 compared to the fiscal year 1953. How do 
you account for that very substantial reduction and a cutback of only 
22 field maintenance shops? 

Mr. Frank Carter. That is mostly in our overseas theater where 
we reduce the overseas theater personnel from 7,390 in the fiscal year 
1953 to 2,492 in 1954. That mostly comes about in our European 
theater where we are now moving in troop maintenance units with the 
divisions which replace the civilian personnel that was operating there 
previously. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the troops now going to Europe, and 
the other troop maintenance organizations with them, they, in effect, 
replace the shops you had over there? 
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Mr. Frank Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which is less expensive? 

Mr. Frank Carter. On a troop maintenance unit basis I could 
not tell you because we do not see the cost on that personnel. 

Colonel Carrer. In general answer to that question it is prob- 
ably less expensive to maintain the equipment with civilian per- 
sonnel. However, we are required, in connection with maintenance 
and operation of our vehicles and equipment and any of the other 
operations, to have troops. 

Mr. Forp. It is part of their integral training? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, it is part of their integral training. They 
are not there just for this purpose. 

General Honnen. They are organically part of the unit. 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Frank Carrer. Of course, an enlisted man costs more money 
than a civilian. 

Mr. Forp. The closing up of these shops was predicated on the 
fact that you were caught up with your backlog, you were current, 
and the troop organizations could handle the job from here on in? 

Mr. Frank Carter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Colonel RatuBone. When the Korean war hit us we were operating 
our maintenance primarily with Japanese. When the Army went 
from Japan to Korea we were in beautiful condition with no military 
maintenance units substantially. 

Mr. Forp. What did that amount to, then, in Korea, that you had 
to ship everything back to Japan? 

Colonel Carter. It meant that then we had to develop heavy 
maintenance activities, and various other types of activities and get in 
there. 

Mr. Forp. And this program precludes the possibility of that 
occurring again? 

Colonel Carrer. It helps, yes, sir. 


EFFICIENCY OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. I was very much interested in the methods by which 
you try to keep your finger on your efficiency. Could you review that 
a little bit more for me? I do not think I quite understand the 
method. 

Mr. Frank Carter. You mean the method of computing our 
workload? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Frank Carter. We have from each Continental Army area, 
each overseas theater, a monthly report showing exactly the equipment 
and the number of personnel there and the number of jobs repaired 
against our total equipment population, showing the recurring factor, 
and how often a piece of machinery has to go through the shops. Now, 
from the population of equipment that is in any theater from these 
monthly reports we can determind the maintenance factor, and come 
up with the workload which will be generated by Army equipment 
which has to go through the shops and the number of jobs we have 
in those areas. 

Mr. Forp. And that figure can also be used to remind a certain 
commander that he and his outfit are not doing a very good job in 
keeping their equipment up? 





Mr. Frank Carter. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is it used for that purpose? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. We continuously go over the Army areas in 
the overseas theaters reports and ask for a complete explanation of 
any item that is out of line, or where there is a backlog built up. If 
it is a matter of coming back and stating to us they are held up by 
lack of parts from some technical service we immediately take action 
with the technical service to try to correct the situation, and give 
technical assistance to keep the equipment off the backlog. 

Mr. Forp. Now, do you have any method by which you come to 
the conclusion that you are going to do better or become worse in 
handiing the workloads you have? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. Our workloads from 1952 to 1953 have shown 
that we are holding very constant to a cost figure. Our average costs 
have been running very close. You might have an instance where for 
1 month we may run a little over or a little under, but over the year’s 
average our costs for 1952 and 1953 vod been holding very steady. 
Compared to commercial cost it runs a little less than it does 
commercially. 

Mr. Forp. Using the same basis of comparison? 

Mr. Frank Carter. We do not include the profit factor, if we knew 
exactly the profit factor, we could add that computation to the shops 
and tell the exact figure. If we had that we could tell exactly what 
it’ is. 

Mr. Forp. Did you ever compare your figure with the Air Force or 
the Navy to see if you are better or worse than they are? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. Right now we are running three tests, one by 
the Air Force, one by the Army, and one by the Navy, making a 
comparison to find out if there are better standards that we can 
bring in. Those shops have been in operation now for about 8 
months. These cost factors are very close. The big difference right 
now is in the west coast Air Force shop. The one that the Air Force 
is operating there is running a little higher than the east coast shops. 

Mr. Forp. As to these shops which are used for comparison, are 
they handling more or less identical items? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. The same identical type of items, and oper- 
ating on the same identical type of equipment. 

Mr. Forp. When do you think you will have a final conclusion for 
the basis of comparison? 

Mr. Frank Carter. We hope by the end of July to have a com- 
plete comparison of the three services. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is a very good idea. I hope we can extend 
that wherever there is any identity so that there can be a comparison 
with an incentive to achieve a little better than the other two services. 

Mr. Frank Carrer. Well, we have come to the point on equipment 
where if one shop had equipment for reparing equipment that was 
better than another shop, and it showed up that it saved man-hours we 
have put that into our other shops, and then if the same condition 
exists, that equipment is standardized equipment within our shops. 

Mr. Ritey. You answered partially the question that I had in 
mind, and that was whether or not you make surveys from time to 
time to see if you can improve your technique, so to speak, so as to 
service more units with the same personnel, and I believe you said that 
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vou put new equipment in shops to test it to see whether or not it 
would be a timesaver. 

Mr. Frank Carter. That is correct. 

Mr. Rixey. Is that the principle on which you test out a new tech- 
nique, or do you make surveys of various shops to see if they are 

‘ving you the maximum efficiency? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. From our monthly reports if a shop is not 
ing efficiently managed it will show up in our cost and in our man- 
ours employed to repair the equipment. It shows up very drasti- 

lly, because we have the average time required to repair it at a low 
figure, so that if they do become out of line in making repairs in any 
of our shops in the Army or overseas theaters it immediately shows 
ip in those reports. 

Mr. Ritey. You have an overall efficiency maintenance expert 
vho goes from shop to shop and looks them over to see whether or 
not they are getting the maximum efficiency? 

Mr. Frank Carrer, Yes, sir, we have technical assistants going 
ut from our technical services and checking up these maintenance 
shops to see if they are up to standard. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED 


Mr. Forp. You have 11,557 military personnel in the fiscal yea 
1954. What is the breakdown between continental limits of the 
United States and overseas? What is the basis for such a large number 
of military personnel engaged in this activity? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. As to the large percentage of this military 
personnel engaged in this activity and sent to the overseas theaters, 

do not have it broken down as to overseas personnel against con- 
tinental United States, as to the military persennel, but I can furnish 

for you. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. Yes, sir; I will supply that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Military personnel project 2920 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal yes 
1952 1953 1954 


Total , 67% Ve 11, 557 


Continental army areas ond 7 i 
Oversea commands. _. --. ), 003 , 176 10, 


Austria 
Trieste 
Alaska 
SHAPE 
Pacific 
FECOM 
Caribbean 
EUCOM 


= FRANK Carter. The military personnel is required in our over- 

as theaters for the purpose of the supervision of the equipment to 
see that it is repaired in a proper manner. We have held practically 
the same number of military personnel in our 3 years’ operation. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, your civilian personnel are principally 
your production line people? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. Yes, they are the production line people 
Our military personnel here are our shop supervisors in the overseas 
theaters, and also to inspect the work to see that there are proper 
repairs made. 

Mr. Forp. The civilian employees are blue-collar workers, 
assume? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Are they governed by these area wage boards? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. That is correct, siz 


AREA WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


Mr. Forp. How do you absorb an area wage board increase that 
comes in when you do not contemplate it at the time the budget is 
prepared? 

Colonel Carrer. We can absorb it in one of two ways, one, by lay- 
ing people off in order to come within the amount we have, and the other 
is by an administrative increase in this particular subproject by cutting 
something else in order to take care of it. It is one of the things that 
bothers us a great deal. It causes trouble throughout all of these 
programs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How many area wage board increases did you have to 
absorb in the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Frank Carrer. That is something I could not state. 

Colonel Carrer. It will vary between different areas in the ZI a 
good deal. Colonel Bender, do you have anything on that? 

Colonel Benper. I do not have that tabulated. However, I have 
some recent examples of wage board increases. I have ones from 
January through April of this year, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful at this point if you could 
make a summary for this particular subproject of the area wage board 
increases that you had to absorb in the fiscal year 1953, the “number 
of them and the dollars. 

Colonel Carrer. We can do that, sir. 

Mr. Foro. As long as we are on the subject it might be well to 
develop at this point the statutory background for the area wage 
boards. Can you supply for the record the statutory authority for 
area wage boards? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Following the citation of the statutory authority also 
give us several examples of how area wage boards are appointed. 
Will you pick out and submit several areas where there are wage 
boards, and give us the names and the background of the people 
who are on them, and, of course, who appointed them, and how long 
they have been serving as such board members? 

(The following information was supplied:) 

1. Wage increases granted to 7,822 wage-board employees under project 2920 
(R. and U. activities) during the past year averaged $0.088 per hour or 5.45 
percent. The per annum increase in payroll was about $1,444,747. 

2. No specific statutory authority requires the establishment of locality wage 
boards. ‘These boards are administratively established to carry out the mandate 
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section 202, Classification Act of 1949 (Public Law 429, 8list Cong.) which 
rovides that there are excluded from the act: 
emplovees in recognized trades or crafts or other skilled mechanical crafts, or 
unskilled, semiskilled, or skilled manual labor occupations * * * whose com- 
ensation shall be fixed and adjusted from time to time as nearly as is consistent 
th the public interest in accordance with prevailing rates;’’ (sec. 202 (7)). 
ifficers and members of crews of vessels, whose compensation shall be fixed 
id adjusted from time to time as nearly as is consistent with the public interest 
accordance with prevailing rates and practices in the maritime industry;’” 
202 (8)). 
side from these requirements, a further statutory basis for local wage boards 
erives from the general delegation to the Secretary of the Army in section 101, 
rmy Organization Act of 1950 (Public Law 581, 8lst Cong.) which provides: 

a) Except as otherwise prescribed by law, the Secretary of the Army shall be 
sponsible for and shall have the authority necessary to conduct all affairs of 
e Army Establishment, * * *”’ 

3. The Secretaries of the Army and Air Force have delegated their authority 
) establish wage policy and fix wage rates for wage-board employees to the 
\rmy-Air Foree Wage Board. This Board consists of 6 members, 3 appointed 
each Secretary. The directors of civilian personnel of the two departments 
rve as permanent members and the chairmanship of the Board rotates annually 
tween these persons. Present members of the Board and their position titles 
as follows: 
Ir. Robert H. Willey, Acting Director of Civilian Personnel, Office of Civilian 
Personnel, Office, Secretary of the Army 
Ir. Robert F. Jacobs, Chief, Civilian Personnel Division, Office, Chief of En- 
gineers 
Ir. George W. DeCamp, Civilian Personnel Director, Office, Chief of Ordnance 
Mr. John A. Watts, Director of Civilian Personnel, Headquarters, USAF. 
1. Jack W. Bowman, Chief, Civilian Personnel Division, Air Materiel Command 
Mr. Frederick R. Taylor, Civilian Personnel Officer, Air Defense Command 
lhe Board meets from time to time to establish new and revised wage policies. 
Day to day operations, including the direction of locality wage surveys and the 
pproval of schedules consistent with established policy, are carried on by a 
echnical staff. 
+. It is the policy of the Board that wage schedules will be maintained in line 
ith the general level of prevailing rates in each labor market area in which the 
({rmy and Air Force have installations. To carry out this policy locality wage 
irveys are directed and conducted when there is evidence that there have been 
ignificant changes in prevailing rates. In authorizing a survey the technical 
taff specifies the number of persons each local commanding officer will apopnt 
o a locality wage board. It is required that these persons be selected on the 
asis of maturity of judgment and their knowledge of jobs and the wage adminis- 
ration system in effect. Generally they are operating supervisors and employees 
of installation civilian personnel offices. The following persons were assigned as 
iembers of locality wage boards in two representative surveys: 


MARION ENGINEER DEPOT, MARION, OHIO 


Mr. M. W. Hindman, post engineer officer 

Mr. R. G. Chambers, organization and methods examiner 
Mr. 8. &, Sprang, fiscal officer 

Mr. E. A. Snyder, personnel assistant 

Mr, J. S. Frederick, civilian personnel officer 


CAMP DETRICK, FREDERICK, MD 


Miss Gertha Terrell, Chief, Salary and Wage Branch 

Mr. J. A. Cookerly, Jr., position classifier 

Mr. P. F. Koch, Operations Branch officer 

Miss Veronica Catlett, employee utilization representative 

Mr. G. L. Huff, Chief, M. and O. Branch 

Locality wage boards are fact finding only. The principal duty of members is 

to collect wage data from industrial firms in an area. Members serve under the 
chairmanship of a representative of the technical staff of the Army-Air Force Wage 
Board. Locality wage boards are operative only for the period of a wage survey; 
pon completion of a survey a board is automatically dissolved. Wage data 


31451—53—pt. 1——-77 
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collected by locality wage boards are analyzed by the technical staff and appr. 
priate schedules which reflect the general level of prevailing rates in each area a: 
approved and issued to each installation affected. 

5. It is to be noted that the Army-Air Force Wage Board and its staff, rathe: 
than local installation and board personnel, determine when surveys will lb: 
conducted, the area boundaries of the survey, the jobs and firms to be included i: 
the survey, and the wage data to be included or excluded from consideration ji 
fixing wage schedules. In accordance with the law and the policy of the Board 
wage rates are fixed to reflect as precisely as possible going industrial wage leve! 
for comparable work. 


Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions thank you very much, 
Mr. Carter. 


HEADQUARTERS ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Colonel Cartrr. This is Lieutenant Colonel Bender, Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Department of the Army who will 
present Project 2930. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a prepared statement, Colonel? 

Colonel Benper. Yes, sir, I have. 

Colonel BenprEr. The estimate for headquarters administration and 
staff activities covers the cost of supervision and administration of the 
activities conducted at installations in the continental United States 
and in overseas areas. It provides for planning, programing, super- 
vision, and inspection of the functions performed, and includes postal 
services, the safety program, military and civilian personnel adminis- 
tration, food service supervision and inspection, welfare activities, 
management, budgeting, and fiscal and financial services. 

The purpose of this project is to provide effective and economical 
supervision and administration of activities located at installations 
regardless of the type of activity or the appropriation or project from 
which supported. 

Personal services constitute 92 percent of the estimate. The man- 
years in the fiscal year 1954 budget, however, have been reduced 20 
percent below fiscal year 1952, and the total dollar estimate has been 
reduced 17 percent. 

The requirements under this project are related on an Armywide 
basis to the strength of the Army. Under the justification for each 
subproject is shown the unit cost per year which is the ratio derived 
by dividing the requirements by the average strength of the Army. 

I have available here more detailed descriptions of the functions 
carried on within this project and the staffing standards used in 
determining the number of personnel required at each installation. 

I will attempt to answer your questions or furnish any additional 
details you may desire. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Bender. 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


At this point, can you give us the original budget request for 
subproject 2930? 

Colonel BenpErR. The total January 9 estimate was $52,262,000, 
which compares to a total in this estimate of $49,344,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the revision? 

Colonel Benver. Two things. The first is the reduced strength of 
the Army from an average of 1,555,200 in the January 9 estimate to 
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1,470,000 contained in this estimate. This constitutes a reduction of 
some 85,200 military persons. The second reason is the closing of 
installations. I believe a list of those has been furnished for the record. 
There was, in addition, an adjustment which resulted in adding 
ome $500,000 to this project because of picking up adjutant general 
lepots in Japan. That item was included in the total that I read to 
you. 
, OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture on this project? 

Colonel RatuBone. $57,771,000 as of April 30. The revised esti- 
mate for 1953 shown in the budget is very little more than that. The 
explanation is a comparable transfer now being funded in this program 
sum in the obligations I gave you for budget purposes shown under 
1300 was deducted in this budget to establish comparability. 

Mr. Forp. You will be able to live within the figure shown in the 
revised estimate for 1953? 

Colonel Rarusone. I am afraid I did not make myself clear. 
The revised figure is the present dollar availability corrected by a 
comparable transfer to program 1300. Certain functions of inter- 
mediate headquarters were funded during 1953 in this project. They 
have been transferred to the 1300 project “Command and manage- 
ment” for 1954, and a comparable transfer is shown in the budget. 

Actually we have about $67 million funded for this project in this 
current year of which fifty-seven-million-odd dollars is now obligated. 


PERSONNEL INCLUDED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Miuuser. The personnel covered in this part of the budget is 
station complement personnel entirely; is it not? 

Colonel RarHrone. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. And the staff functions here are the technical staffs 
that are permanently at the base, and it has no relationship to the 
troop activities; is that right? 

Colonel Rarusone. I would rather the program personnel would 
answer that question. 

Colonel BenpgerR. These are the people necessary to administer 
the posts. Generally speaking, most of the station complement is 
found in this subproject. 

Mr. Miuuer. And the occupying troop units that may be stationed 
in the stations are not included in this part of the budget at all? 

Colonel Benper. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is the only point I had. Sometimes the word 
“staff” is confusing to people if they do not know just what kind of a 
staff you mean. 

Colonel Carrer. This also does not include engineer personnel 
on the base. They are included in 2911. It does include adminis- 
trative personnel around post headquarters. 

Is that right? 

Colonel Benprer. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert at this point the charts on pages 843 
and 844. 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 
Headquarters administration and staff activities 


Revised esti- | Revised est 
mate fiscal mate fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual fiscal 
year 1952 


$59, 300,902 | $58, 337, 000 $49, 344, 0¢ 


services (01 53, 944, 870 53, 040, 000 45, 404, 01 


personnel (number 38, 400 33, 700 
i personnel | 
Number of permanent positior 20, 592 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 7 
Average number of all employees 19, 407 


SUMMARY RY SURPROJECT 


ect 


Headquarters Staff activities $24, 636, 648 , $21, 092, 00K 
Comptroller and/or fiscal and financial sé 15, 981, O11 854, 13, 628, 00 


Personne] administratior 17, 568, 261 : q 13, 546, 00 
Other headquarters activities 1, 114, 982 y 1, O78, 00 


59, 300, 902 58, 33 49, 344, 00 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. The first subproject is 2931, ‘Headquarters staff 
activities.” 

Colonel Benprer. This provides for general supervision of all func- 
tions performed at installations in the continental United States and 
overseas. It includes planning, programing, supervision of the exe- 
cution, inspection, and review of the functions performed. It further 
provides for legal services, spiritual welfare services, the safety pro- 
gram, and postal services. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget estimate for this sub- 
project? 

Colonel BenprEr. $21,781,000, which compares to $21,092,000 in 
the present estimate. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the reduction? 

Colonel BenprErR. The same as for the entire project—the reduced 
strength of the Army and the closing of installations, 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture on this subproject? 

Colonel Raturone. I cannot give it to you on the subprojects. | 
might comment on this whole area and make the general statement, 
which is applicable to 2930 and the rest of this program, that these 
funds are made available to the field commanders or Army com- 
manders without limitation by project or subproject. In the whole 
2920 through 2980 area we do not control their initiation in detail. 
Therefore, we do not maintain allotment registers as to how much has 
been given in 2930 or 2931 or any of the subprojects in this field of 
overhead. 


COMPARISON OF OVERHEAD COSTS 


Mr. Forp. How can a comparison be made as to your overhead 
cost so we would know whether you are improving your administra- 
tive picture? In other words, is not there some formula which we can 
use as a guide or criterion? 
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Mr. Turner. On page 846 of the justifications that is related to the 
population served. 

Mr. Forp. Page 846 shows it here, but is it not the unit cost 
arrived at by taking the military strength against the dollars? 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That does show some improvement. 

Mr. Miuser. It does between last year and 1954 but not between 
1952 and 1953. There is a little increase in unit cost between 1952 

nd 1953. 

Colonel Carter. That same thing is true for the other subprojects. 
952 was slightly lower than 1953, and 1954 is lower than either one. 

This is a little out of G—4 field, but this is one of the areas where 
here are continuous manpower surveys and other types of manage- 
ment surveys going on ali the time in an effort to increase efficiency 
n this particular field. This is one of the places, of course, where we 
do save overhead, when we close a whole station rather than closing 
art of a going station. That is why this saving is reflected in here. 
By getting more people at one station, the unit cost goes down. 

Mr. Mituer. And it reduces the overhead? 

Colonel Carrer. It reduces the overhead. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know what the unit cost figure was in the 
original budget submitted on January 9? 

Colonel Benprr. I will be glad to furnish that for the record. 

Colonel Carter. It would be almost the same as this. There 
is very little change in this. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply that figure for the record, showing 
the average military strength, the unit cost, and the dollar require- 
ment? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. 

The information requested follows: ) 


Comparative unit costs for headquarters administration and staff activities, fiscal year 
A verage 


Subproject military Unit cost 
strength 


Require 


} t 
ments 


2931: Jan. 9 estimate , 555, 200 $14.00 1, 781, 000 

Revised estimate , 470, 000 14. 35 , 000 

2932: Jan. 9 estimate 555, 200 9. 2 9, 000 

Revised estimate . 470, 000 9. 27 3, 628, 000 

2933: Jan. 9 estimate , 555, 200 10 5, 619, 000 

Revised estimate . 470, 000 9. 2 3, 546, 000 

2934: Jan. 9 estimate , 555, 200 35 543, 000 

Revised estimate . , 470, 000 73 1, 078, 000 
Total 

Jan. 9 estimate , 555, 200 3: 52, 262, 000 

Revised estimate , 470, 000 56 49, 344, 000 


FUNDS FOR PURPOSES REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. When these funds are appropriated by the Congress, 
they are appropriated in a lump sum for “Maintenance and opera- 
tions’’? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What assurance do we have that what has been justi- 
fied will actually be allocated? For example, in fiseal 1953, $24,250,500 
was allocated. Does anyone have any recollection of what was re- 
quested in the budget presentation for fiscal year 1953? 





General HonneNn. We can furnish it. 

Mr. Forp. Could you get that for the record? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir; we can furnish that. Of course, thes 
actual figures which we show here for 1952 and 1953, are the figures 
which were actually oa in relation to this figure here, and we 
compare from year to year and come back to you to explain this 
whole program which, after all, is appropriated in these other proj- 
ects. That is the comparison we give you to show you how we 
said we would do it. 

Mr. Mituer. But your 1953 figure is still just an estimate, Colone] 

Colonel Carrer. That is an estimate, because, of course, the year 
is not yet over. 

Mr. Mitxer. But the 1952 is actual? 

Colonel Carrer. The 1952 is actual. That is what was charged 
against it. 


COMPTROLLER AND/OR FISCAL AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2932, “Comptroller and/or fiscal 
and financial services.”’ 

Colonel Bender, do you have a statement on this project? 

Colonel Benper. This provides for the operation of Comptroller 
and finance offices performing budgeting, accounting, auditing, man- 
agement engineering, and the disbursement and collection of funds and 
related activities in the continental United States and overseas. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original January 9 budget request in this 
subproject? 

Colonel Benper. $14,319,000 which compares to $13,628,000 in 
this estimate. 

Mr. Forp. And the basis for the reduction is the same as for the 
overall? 

Colonel BenpER. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this time the chart data 
on pages 847 and 848. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Comptroller and/or fiscal and financial services 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Total for subproject $15, 981, O11 $15, 854, 000 $13, 628, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Persona] services (01 15, 567, 733 | _ 15, 454, 000 13, 228, 000 


Military personnel (number) 2, 600 2, 200 2 ?, 000 
Civilian personnel | 
Number of permanent positions 5, 342 | 4, 882 4, 100 
Fu!l-time equivalent of all other positions | : ee 
Average num ber of all employees 5, 035 4, 776 4, 011 


Require- 
ments 


aan Fi 
Average mili- i 
| tary strength Unit cost 


Fiscal year 1952 3 c 1, 595, 000 | $10. 02 $15, 981, 011 
Fiscal] year 1953 1, 539, 836 | 10. 30 15, 854, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 1, 470, 000 | 9. 27 13, 628, 000 
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Mr. Ritey. In this project, I note that not only is the overall 
equest for appropriation reduced but the unit cost is reduced. So, 
here must be increased efficiency somewhere along the line to bring 
hat item down. 

Colonel Carrer. It isa consolidation, Mr. Riley, of a larger number 
if people at one place. 

Mr. Ritey. I want to compliment you on that, and I hope there 
will be a 20- or 25-percent further reduction the next time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STAFFING GUIDES 


Mr. Forp. Is a comparison ever made between your ratios and the 
standard staffing guides set forth by the Bureau of the Budget for 
this kind of activity? 

Colonel Benper. Yes, sir; very definitely. They establish a 
ommon-services staffing standard for payroll functions, voucher 
examination, and personnel services. ‘Ve adhere very closely to 
those and, if possible, drop lower than their standards. 

Mr. Forp. I was hoping you would say that, because it is my 
opinion that they are not tight enough from the experience I have had 
with them. But they are used as guidelines for comparative proce- 
dures? 

Colonel Benprr. Yes, sir; they are. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


Mr. Ritey. I wonder if some of the steps in this overall comp- 
troller and financial services could be eliminated and still have the 
factor of safety that you have now. At least, there is an opinion 
among the public generally that our overall supervision costs too 
much in the services. Would you care to comment on that? 

Colonel Benprer. We are constantly striving to improve our ad- 
ministrative procedures and our management. We have a Manage- 
ment Division in the Office of the Comptroller of the Army. This 
same activity is conducted right down to the post level. There is a 
management element in this particular subproject of which we are 
speaking. The primary purpose is to try to improve procedures. 

General CoxiGuazier. I think I can give you a specific example. 
We found through these management surveys that because the fiscal 
and disbursing officers were separated physically there was a double 
audit of the same records being made. There is now a project spon- 
sored by the Comptroller to locate those offices physically together so 
that the one audit of the fiscal records will carry clear through to 
disbursement. 

Mr. Rixey. That is very interesting, and I think very objective. 

General Coie.azier. I just cite that as a specific example. There 
are obviously others that are going forward. I just happened to have 
been in on that particular one. 

Mr. Riney. I believe our people are smart enough to simplify pro- 
cedures and get more efficient operation, and I believe that is one way 
we can cut down on some of our costs. As General Colglazier said, 
there is better administration by doing just what you outlined, among 
other things. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2933, “Personnel administration.” 

Do you have any comment on this, Colonel Bender? 

Colonel Benprr. This provides for the operation of military and 
civilian personnel offices in the continental United States and in over- 
seas commands. The military personnel offices are engaged in th 
preparation and maintenance of individual personnel records, pei 
sonnel assignments and transfers, career management, and the prepa- 
ration of payrolls. Civilian personnel offices are engaged in th: 
recruiting, placement, and training of civilian employees, civilian 
employee relations, salary and wage administration, personnel trans 
actions, the maintenance of personnel records, and the preparatio: 
of civilian payrolls. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request in this subproject? 

Colonel Benper. The January 9 estimate was $15,619,000 as com 
pared to $13,546,000 in this estimate-——a reduction of $2,073,000. 

Mr. Forp. This seems like a large reduction. Is there any specific 
reason Why that was brought about? 

Colonel Benper. There is no additional reason that I know of 
other than those I have already cited. This is one area where reduced 
numbers of personne! will affect materially administrative require- 
ments. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the chart mate- 
rial on pages 849 and 850. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Personnel administration 
> 


Revised esti- | Revised est 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Total] for subproject $17, 568, 26 $17, 120, 000 $13, 546, 001 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Personal services (01 16, 496, 16, 091, 000 12, 800, 001 


Military personnel (number 5, , 300 3, 900 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions , 76: 5, 900 4, 95¢ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions l 1 
A verage num ber of all employees , 373 5, 652 4, 829 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


A verage mil- 


Unit cost > rements 
itary strength oe Requiremen 


Fiscal year 1952 1, 595, 000 $11.01 $17, 568, 261 
Fiscal year 1953 1, 539, 836 11,12 17, 120, 000 
Fiseal year 1954 1, 470, 000 9. 21 3, 546, 000 


DECREASE IN UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. In comparing the chart data on page 850, it indicates a 
very considerable decrease in your unit cost. Can you give some 
explanation for that? 

Colonel Benper. I cannot do it right now. I will be glad to look 
into it and submit what I find for the record. 
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The following information was later supplied: ) 
This reduction was based on a general tightening of staffing ratios to provide 
yr greater numbers of personnel serviced per employee and in anticipation of a 

ll year’s saving based on demonstrated improved usage of personnel and con- 

jlidation of activities within personnel offices. 

Mr. Forp. Does that simply mean that your overhead on this 
particular point has decreased considerably; is that the conclusion we 
can draw from a superficial analysis of it? 

Colonel Ratrusone. I think the work load factors in this area are 

little easier to put your finger on. In the management engineering 
field, this is an area that is more susceptible to attack than chaplains 
and certain other overhead elements where the workloads cannot be 
so easily defined. 

Mr. Forp. It is also one where I think there has been more criti- 
cism, which might have resulted in greater pressure for reducing. 


STAFFING REQUIREMENTS FOR CIVILIAN PERSONNEI AND MILITARY 


PERSONNEI 


How do the work standards used here compare with the general 
guidelines issued by the Bureau of the Budget? As I understand it, 
the standard set up by the Bureau of the Budget is about 1 personnel 
officer to every 135 employees. 

Colonel Benper. | do not have the ratio right at hand. However, 
| am sure we have not exceeded that, and I am sure we are under their 
standard. 

Mr. Forp. That is, inclusive of both military and civilian, the 
Bureau of the Budget standard is the one you use for your own basis 
of comparison? 

Colonel Carter. I can give you some general information on that 
from my experience on a station. The military personnel require- 
ment is far less for administration than it is for civilian personnel. 
So the Bureau of the Budget standard applies to civilian personnel 
ratios, and that is the standard the Army uses. As Colonel Bender 
said, we are going under it. However, the military standard of admin- 
istrative personnel per enlisted man is far less, and the standard does 
not apply. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any way you could give for the record just what 
the net result is in fiscal 1954, using whatever comparable standards 
you can give us? 

Colonel Carrer. We can give you the standard number of person- 
nel administration for civilian employees per individual and military 
per individual. 

Mr. Forp. You can work that out and submit it for the record, so 
we have something to use for comparison. 

Colonel Benper. Surely. I will get those. 

(The following information was supplied: ) 


STAFFING REQUIREMENTS FOR PERSONNEL SERVICES 
1. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL SERVICES 


The staffing guides were developed as a result of a joint study conducted during 
1949 by the Defense Department, under the sponsorship of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The original guides were modified effective the second quarter, fiscal 
year 1953, to simplify their application, to bring them into realistic alinement 
with workload requirements of installations with different missions, and to 
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reduce staffing allowances for a more efficient and economical staffing throughout 
all civilian personnel offices. The application of workload staffing guides ha 
resulted in progressive improvement in ratios of civilian personnel office em 
ployees to employees serviced, from a ration of 1:57 in 1947, to 1:88.4 for fiscal 
year 1953. In addition, further refinements are planned which will eliminate ai 
estimated additional 50 civilian personnel office man-years during the fiscal year 
1954. At thesame time, deminds for increased program emphasis are anticipated 
Anticipated actions by Congress and the Civil Service Commission also will result 
in adding considerably to workload requirements throughout personnel offices. 
It is planned to increase efficiency of operations to such an extent as to be able 
to absorb these increased workloads with a reduced staff, to the extent indicated 
in the budget estimates. 


2. MILITARY PERSONNEL SERVICES 
(a) Yardstick: 

Military population served: Personnel 
1,000 
2,000 
5,000 
10,000 
20,000 


For posts having general court-martial jurisdiction, see note on Code O-29. 
If prisoners’ records are kept and processed by the military personnel office, add 
1 person per 100 general court prisoners. 

b) Definition: 

Performing the military personnel functions of maintaining records of officers 
and enlisted personnel; preparing payrolls; assigning personnel; career manage 
ment; preparing related records, rosters and so forth (excludes field forces and 
students). 


OTHER HEADQUARTERS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2934, “Other headquarters 
activities.”’ 

Do you have any comment, generally, with reference to this sub- 
project, Colonel? 

Colonel BenpErR. This provides for general supervision and admin- 
istration of activities by staff Signal, Chemical, Ordnance, Quarter- 
master, Engineer, and Transportation offices of installations in the 
continental United States and overseas which cannot be specifically 
charged to other projects. It also provides for food-service super- 
vision and inspection and for general supervision and administration 
at headquarters companies. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this? 

Colonel Benper. The original budget request was $543,000. The 
revised estimate is $1,078,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 

Colonel Benper. That is the transfer of the Adjutant General 
depots in Japan from program 1500, ‘“Army-wide services,” to this 
project. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the charts on 
pages 851 and 852. 
(The matter above referred to follows:) 
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Other headquarters activities 


| vested aati. svieed eati- 

Actual, fiscal Re vised esti Re ised ¢ i 

vear 1952 mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
7] 7 year 1953 year 1954 


tal for subproject__ L \ ‘ ode $1, 114, 982 $1, 112, 500 $1, 078, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


rsonal services (01) - -. - 648, 439 47, ( 7,000 
\lilitary personnel (number) -. $e é 13, 800 3 2, 100 
vilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions 24 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
A verage number of all employees. _- 23% 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Average 
military Unit cost 
strength 


Require- 
ments 


| 
Fiscal year 1952 : , 595, 000 | 
Fiscal year 1953 5 , 539, 836 
Fiscal year 1954 r . , 470, 000 


INCREASE IN UNIT COST 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the unit cost increase under this 
project? 

Colonel Benprr. This increase in unit cost is caused by picking 
up, on a comparative basis, the Adjutant General depots in Japan. 
The January 9 estimate contained a higher average military strength 


against which this charge could be distributed. 

Mr. Forp. My question then is why have not you improved the 
unit cost? 

Colonel Benper. This is an area where we have various activities 
that are very difficult to measure in terms of the net workload like 
we could for example in personnel administration. This supervisory 
staff activity covered here is very difficult to measure. 

Mr. Forp. The unit cost in fiscal 1952 was only 70 cents. It has 
gone up in fiscal 1953 to 72 cents, and you anticipate 73 cents in 
fiscal 1954. It is a little hard to understand how it could be less in 
fiscal 1952 

Colonel ‘Benver. In response to your question about those com- 
parative unit costs, had we not picked up the AG depots, which 
amounted to $535,000, we would have had only about 50 percent of 
this or some $543,000, with perhaps a downward revision from that 
figure. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate that as a result of this transfer the 
depots will now be under your jurisdiction and control from the 
operational point of view, so we can expect a little more screw 
tightening on the operations? You will bring it down to the level of 
the other operations? 

Colonel BenpErR. We hope to be able to do that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Bender. 
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GENERAL Supp.ty Activities At Posts 


Mr. Foro. The next project will be 2980, “General supply activities 

posts.” 

Colonel Carter, will you introduce the witness? 

Colonel Carrer. We have Mr. Britts here from G—4 as the witness 
to give you a statement on this project and answer any of your 
questions. 

Mr. Brirrs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, sub- 
projects 2981, 2982, and 2983 include all activities incident to the 
receipt, storage, issue, stock control, and purchasing and contracting 
of materiel at post, camp, and station level, both in the continental 
United States and in oversea commands, These subprojects also cover 
the local procurement cost of supplies and materials for use in post 
supply operations as well as the cost of handling operating supplies 
and materials used in day-to-day operations of depots. 

Principal functions applicable to these subprojects include the 
receipt, classification, identification, care and preservation, inventory, 
stock control, and issue of supplies and equipment. Administrative 
costs of local procurement are also included. 

The fund re quest in fiscal year 1954 for subprojects 2981, 2982, and 
1983 totals $37,889,000 as compraed to $53,040,202 for fiscal year 1952 
and $51,265,000 for fiscal year 1953. The dollar requirement for fiscal 
year 1954 is 28.6 percent less than the amount obligated during fiscal 
year 1952. This reduction of $15.1 million in fiscal year 1954, as 
compared to fiscal year 1952, results from the following: 

(1) A decrease of $5.5 million in personal service requirements. 

2) A decrease of $9.6 million in the cost of supplies and materials 
used in day-to-day operations. 

It is estimated that the workload incident to storage and stock 
control, and purchasing and contracting, for fiscal year wy 54, will be 
greater than the amount accomplished during fiscal year 1952. The 
increase in the workload forecast for line items processed oad purchase 
order completions is based upon greater use of local procurement and 
the replacement of old and obsolete items by new items. 

Pages 890 and 893 of this estimate reflect the workload and work 
performance for the 3 fiscal years concerned. I be - ‘ve this informa- 
tion can best be evaluated by the use of chart No. 

The first three bars indicate the line items sinbecbed. the total line 
items received and issued at posts, camps, and stations. Our actual 
accomplishment in 1952 was 124,553,000 line items. We go up 
7.7 percent in fiscal year 1953 to an expected workload of 134,104,000 
line items. We expect this workload to remain at that level or have a 
slight increase in fiscal year 1954. It is estimated that the line item 
workload for fiscal year 1954 will total 135,738,000. 

This 1954 workload forecast is 1.2 percent greater than the forecast 
for fiscal year 1953. 

The second three bars show the line items processed per man-year. 
The actual performance in fiscal 1952 was 6,460 line items per man- 
year. The man-years estimated in this particular illustration include 
military personnel as well as civilian man-years. ‘There is an antici- 
pated increase to 7,621 in fiscal 1953 and to 9,101 in fiscal year 1954. 

This performance has been costed in the final three sets of bars. 
Here we show the cost per line item processed. The actual cost in 
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fiseal 1952 was 31 cents for each line item processed. It goes up 
slightly in 1953 to 32 cents, and we show a rather sharp decline in the 
unit cost in 1954 to 21 cents. 

| should like to point out that in the 1953 column there is a slight 
nerease to 32 cents per line item processed as compared to 31 cents 
n 1952. This was a result of a large amount of onetime procurement 
of operating supplies and materials. It included such items as lumber, 
bins, shelving, preservatives, strapping, and items of that nature. 
We do not expect that to occur in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us the original budget request for this 
project? 

Mr. Brirrs. Do you want it for the subprojects separately’ 

Mr. Forp. Let us get it for the overall first. 

Mr. Brirrs. The total for the 3 subprojects was $40,129,000 for 
January 9. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply that total for 2980? 

Mr. Brrirrs. The January 9 figure for subproject 2981 was 
$32,992,000. The revised figure is $30,752,000. 

Mr. Forp. The thing I would like to inquire about on these charts 
is, Have you evaluated the actual number of items that you have 
processed? In other words, you have line items. That means you 
have a certain type of lumber, a certain type of something else, and 
a certain type of something else. Now, does this chart and this work 
data reflect the actual number in each such item? 

Mr. Brirrs. The workload chart reflects the total line items that 
are shown on the receiving documents, together with the total line 
items that are shown on issue reports or shipping tickets. It repre- 
sents the total number of line entries on shipping documents and on 
receiving reports. 

General CoLa@iazier. Whether it be 1 or 100 of that item is not 
considered. It is counted as a line item. 

Colonel Carrer. It takes just as much paper to process 10 bolts as 
it does 100 bolts, and the important thing is that line on the receiving 
or shipping document. 

Mr. Mutter. That is whether it is for 1 keg or a carload, it is still 
just 1 item on the ticket? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is a line item? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir; it is a line item. If we added up the 
individual pieces of things, it would run into hundreds of billions, 
probably. 

Mr. Forp. Let us get for the record, if we can, the total for the proj- 
ect in the January 9 budget and also the obligation picture. 


) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Colonel RatHsone. Do you want the obligation on project 2980 or 
2981? 

Mr. Forp. Project 2980. 

Colonel Ratnrone. The obligation as of April 30 was $69,263,000. 

Mr. Forp. Are you going to have a substantial unobligated balance? 

Colonel RatHrone. We are not advised there will be any, sir. 

Colonel Carter. No, sir; there is no question but what we will not. 
This is another one of these projects which has been delayed by 
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holdups. The funds have recently been released, and, as a matter 
of fact, in this project, we have had to cut back some planned expendi 
tures; so there will be no unobligated balance. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. I think we should insert in the record at this point th: 
chart material on pages 890 and 891 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


General supply activities at posts 
sani = ‘ 


| Actual, fiscal | 
year 1952 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Total for project. - Bi Ea te i 9 eee _| $158, 368, 639 | $108, 308,000 | $100, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services (01).-. ‘ isan chin piptlanineinendeawakee $27, 957, 68. 
Military Personnel (number) - sdasisinns peideddip etn th 5, O12 7 4, 702 
Civilian personnel f 
Number of permanent positions - - .- ei on 5, 6 12, 029 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.-- 


Average number of all employees... - 





The dollar requested in this project for fiscal year 1954 is $58,368,639 less than 
fiscal year 1952 and $8,308,000 less than fiscal year 1953. Subprojects 2981 and 
2982, ‘Storage and stock control,”’ and ‘‘Purchasing and contracting,’’ respec- 
tively, are justified on a workload basis, the workload being set forth in the justifi- 
cation for each subproject. The remaining three subprojects cover the dollar 
requirements for local and central procurement of supplies and equipment. The 
requirement for funds for these projects is based upon troop strengths to be 
served, the deployment of troops, the number of installations, prescribed issu¢ 
allowances of items, and issue experience. The reduction indicated for fiscal 
year 1954 is attributed partially to the planned inactivation of installations in 
the continental United States during fiscal year 1953 and to the lower strength 
to be supported. 

SUBPROJECT SUMMARY 


| j 

| Revised esti- | Revised esti- 

| mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 





Subproject: | 

2981 Storage and stock control... $38, 048,898 | $43,444,111 | $30, 752, 000 
2982 Purchasing and contracting | 3, 300, 731 | 3, 614, 827 | 3, 191, 000 

2983 Local procurement of installation supplies not other- | 
wise provided ; J 11, 690, 573 4, 206, 062 | 3, 946, 000 

2984 Central procurement: Office supplies and equip- | | 
ment ; | 44,035, 605 18, 729, 000 | 27, 874, 572 

2985 Central procurement, other installation supplies | 

and equipment... _....--| 61, 292, 832 38,314,000 | 34, 236, 428 
Total ‘ ca 158, 368, 639 108, 308,000 | 100, 000, 000 

| 
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STORAGE AND STOCK CONTROL 


Mr. Forp. Now we will turn to subproject 2981 storage and stock 
control, which Mr. Britts has discussed in his prepared statement 
with the help of the chart material. 

I think if this chart material can be reduced to tabular form, it 
should appear in the record. 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir; itis, Mr. Chairman. You will find it on page 
892 of the justifications. 

Colonel Carrer. It is that bottom part of the page. 

Mr. Forp. Under subproject 2981, we will include the chart ma- 
terial on pages 892 and 893. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Storage and stock control 


; 
| Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 | year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Total for subproject__- aan $38, 048, 898 $43, 444, 111 $30, 752. 000 
| | 





PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This activity includes the local receipt, storage, stock control, and issue of 
supplies and equipment at class I installations in the continental United States 
and at overseas installations, with the exception of repair and utility supplies. 
[t also includes the receipt, storage and issue of supplies and equipment required 
locally to operate class I] installations. 

Specific functions include inspection, identification, classification, care and 
preservation, storage, inventory, property accounting, requisitioning, and issue of 
materiel. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


tual fiena})| Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


year 1952 ‘ 
, year 1953 year 1954 


Summary of workload data: 

1. Line items processed ‘ 124,453,000 | 134,104,000 | 135, 738,000 
2. Cost per line item processed $0. 31 $0. 32 

3. Line items processed per man-year - -- 6, 460 | 7, 621 

4. Tons received (short tons) -.-- ; i | 4, 597, 228 5, 263, 414 

». Tons issued (short tons) | 4, 311. 865 , 937, 987 

6. Tons in storage (short tons) -._-- ‘ 2, 199, 981 | 2, 525, 408 2, 87 78, 807 


(a) The most appropriate means of gaging the workload activity at installation 
level is by the use of line items received and issued. 

(b) Tonnage data presented herein is only for the purpose of indicating a com- 
parison of relative tonnages handled between the fiscal years concerned as well as 
the magnitude of the operations. 

(c) It is estimated that the line item workload for fiscal year 1954 will exceed 
that of fiscal year 1952 by 9 percent and that the cost per line item handled in 
fiscal year 1954 of $0.21 will be 32 percent less than for fiscal year 1952. It is 
estimated further that the number of line items handled per man-year in fiscal 
year 1954 will exceed that of fiscal year 1952 by 40 percent. 


B. Significant changes in workload 


1. Greater emphasis placed on increased use of local procurement of operating 
supplies and equipment at both class I and class II installations will result in an 
increase in line item activity. 

2. Increasing issue of new items to replace old and obsolete items as a result of 


the modernization program will also increase line item activity. 
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Significant change a func equirements 


Revised est 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


LINE ITEM PROCESSED 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the very desirable result that 
has been achieved in cutting down your cost per line item processed? 

Mr. Brirrs. There are several reasons, Mr. Chairman. We expect 
more extensive use of local procurement at the station level in fiscal 
year 1954 as compared to our experience in fiscal year 1952. We will 
require less funds for personal services in 1954 than for fiscal year 1952 
and fiscal year 1953. We also have streamlined supply procedures at 
the post, camp and station level. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I am inte rested to know how you would 
save money by using local procurement? 

Mr. Brirrs. In this instance, sir, we have placed a dollar sign 
against a line item processed. The total dollar requireme a is applie “« 
to the total number o Sas items processed during a specific period 
of time. Greater use local procurement will reduce the cost of 
handling line item acumen Many purchases will be small in 
cost and quantity in comparison to past experience. They can be 
handled much faster and with less cost per line item. Our perfor- 
mance should be much greater in this area than normal processing of 
requisitions where more material is involved. 

Mr. Rixey. In other words, you have given more authority to the 
local purchasing agents? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct. 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget estimate for subproject 
2981? 

Mr. Brirrs. It was $32,992,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the revision? 

Mr. Brirrs. The January 9 estimate was based upon an experience 
during fiscal year 1952. Only a little experience had been gained in 
1953. We have had approximately 9 months experience in fiscal 
year 1953 to reevaluate performance as compared to estimated 
requirements. There has been a greater consolidation of troops at 
fewer stations. We feel that such factors will result in less cost. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your original budget submitted on the 
9th of January was predicated on your experience record that you 
had in July and August of 1952, and the revised budget is based upon 
what? 

Mr. Brirts. It is based on a more recent reading; yes, sir. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture in this subproject? 

Colonel RATHBONE. $31,127,000. ; 

Mr. Forp. This is another case where you have to absorb the area 
Wage Board increases; is that correct? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct, sir 


WAGE INCREASES 


Mr. Forp. Is it aecurate as you set forth here that the Wage 
Board actions have increased wages in 91 percent of the Wage Board 
districts in the continental Unied States by over $200 annually? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. This information was extracted from 
monthly reports prepared by Army-Air Foree wage boards for a 
period covering the most recent 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. Is it economical to move the operation as you have 
shown? 

Mr. Brirrs. I think this move is in accordance with approved 
plans. 

Colone! Carter. I can answer that question, sir, but perhaps I 
should answer if off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PURCHASING AND CONTRACTING 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2982, ‘Purchasing and contract- 
ing.”’ Will you please proceed? 

Mr. Brirrs. Mr. Chairman, this requirement covers the administra- 
tive activities which are incident to purchasing and contracting re- 
quired to effect local procurement of supplies not otherwise provided 
for. Specific activities include the issuance of bids, negotiating con- 
tracts, processing claims and arranging for inspections of materiel 
procured, and auditing records of bid transactions. 

Mr. Forp. What was the amount submitted in the January 9 
budget? 

Mr. Brirts. It was the same, $3,191,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

Colonel RATHBONE. $2,936,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. I think we should insert in the record at this point the 
chart material on pages 895 and 896. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 





Purchasing and contracting 
| 
Revised | Revised 


estimate, | estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year 
2 fr, 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Total for subproject > ; a i re ; $3, 300,731 | $3, 614, 827 
| 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


A. Summary of workload data: 
1. Number of purchase orders completed - - - __ -- 707, 920 827, 342 895, 227 
2. Cost per purchase order completed = ‘ $4. 66 $4. 37 $3. 56 
3. Purchase orders completed per man-year 573 | 591 776 
| 


(a) The purchase order workload in fiscal year 1954 is estimated to be 26 per- 
cent greater than that for fiscal year 1952. It is further estimated that the cost 
of processing a purchase order in fiscal year 1954 will be 23 percent less than that 
for fiscal year 1952 and that purchase-order completions per man-year for fiscal 
year 1954 will increase 35 percent. This improvement in performance is pri- 
marily attributable to the increase in the number of small purchases which require 
little time to process. Improved efficiency and greater economy is expected from 
personnel who gain additional experience from year to year. 

(b) The increase in workloaa activity in fiscal yea 1954 is attributable to greater 
emphasis placed on local procurement of supplies and materials required in post, 
camp, and station operations. 

(c) The total fund requirement for fiscal year 1954 is 3.3 percent less than the 
fiscal year 1952 obligation. A decrease is reflected in both personal services and 
in operating supplies and materials. 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate fiscal mate fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Personal services (01) $3, 058, 330 $3, 245, 766 $3, 004, 441 
Military personnel (number) - - - --- a 2 211 213 217 
Civilian personnel: | 
Number of permanent positions cnbthatsaiee 1, 090 1, 233 | 981 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. -__-- 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees oe Ai cae 1,025 1, 187 | 936 


Actual fiscal 
year 1952 


Ee 
| 
| 
| 


PURCHASE ORDERS COMPLETED PER MAN~YEAR 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the rather substantial and 
wholly desirable increase in purchase orders completed per man year? 

Mr. Brirrs. We feel it has resulted, Mr. Chairman, from the great 
emphasis that has been placed on local procurement. Post supply 
officers have been given greater latitude in procurement of common- 
type items used in day-to-day operations. That will create a greater 
workload in that regard, but it is the type that can be expedited 
to a greater extent. It will require less time to handle requisitions 
for a dollar or $25 as compared to requisitions for larger amounts. 

General Co.teiazier. I think this also reflects the emphasis we are 
placing on the use of what we call open-end and call-type contracts, 
where a contract is placed with a manufacturer and the items can 
be called forward by local stations to meet their requirements. 

Mr. Forp. Was this instituted in fiscal 1953 or is it only incident 
to fiscal year 1954? 

General CoLG.iazier. There is an increased emphasis during 1953. 
In fact, since the beginning of the year, we have had an all-out drive 
on the use of open-end and call-type contracts in order to reduce 
the amount of paper work incident to procurement. Also I might 
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say it decreases the amount we have to carry in stock in the depot 
system, because you go direct from the manufacturer to the consumer 

Mr. Forp. Do the local dealers have any objection to these open- 
end contracts? 

General CoueLazier. Most of the open-end contracts would be 
with a manufacturer rather than with a dealer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foro. The point is that you actually bypass the dealer, then? 

General Co.eLaziur. On that type of contract we do bypass the 
dealer in most cases. 

Mr. Forp. Do you run into many complaints because of this 
bypassing process? 

Colonel Carter. I think I can explain that to some extent: A lot 
of these contracts, for example, for gasoline and oil, they are placed 
with the Standard Oil Co. ; however, they are on call with the local 
dealer. He delivers the goods and against this contract, he makes 
the profit. We do not have to make a contract with him to deliver 
it. It is strictly on call. The price is set and the bill is paid. 
That is one instance where it goes through the dealer. 

General Couietazier. Generally, with a manufacturer, the diffi- 
culty lies in the fact he cannot be given a definite delivery schedule. 
On the other hand, by working with them, I believe that there is a 
general acceptance now of this method of procurement. 

‘Mr. Forp. That is like General Marshall’s salt purchase. 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


The next subproject is 2983, ‘Local procurement.” 


Colonel Carter. Will you proceed with your presentation on 
this subproject? 

Mr. Brirrs. Mr. Chairman, this activity includes the local pro- 
curement of supplies, materials, and equipment which are not pro- 
vided from central procurement on a nonreimbursable basis, or 
provided by other programs or projects applicable to field installations. 
Types of items locally procured include the following: postage stamps. 
ice, spare parts, cartons, lumber, nails, strapping, shelving, bins, 
pallets, racks, tools, index files, office and sanitary supplies, refills 
for extinguishers, and so forth. 

Colonel Carter. The January 9 figure was the same —$3,946,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture on this subproject? 

Colonel RatHBONE. $4,367,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Carter. You asked the question on the difference between 
the January 9 estimate? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Carrer. On this subproject we have added up the differ- 
ences, and the major difference is in General Marshall’s portion. It 
was originally $118,766,000, and it was reduced to a flat $100 million. 
The general explanation is the same. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT—OFFICE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Mr. Forp. We will now take up subproject 2984. 


Do you have a general statement on this subproject, General 
Marshall? 
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General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

The amount of subproject 2984 as shown on page 898 is $27,874,572, 
which includes en itely $14 million for purchase of expendable 
office supplies, $8,500,000 for the replacement of wornout office 
furniture, aanhlions and equipment, and $4 million for the rental of 
electrical accounting machines. 

This estimate was determined by separate study of the requirements 
and supply position of each item. The amount included for each item 
represents the fiscal year 1954 consumption requirement plus or 
minus the deficits or excesses in our supply pipeline. 

The consumption and replacement requirements in this project are 
approximately the same for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954. The 
increase in the dollar requirement for 1954 is due to the fact that cer- 
tain pipeline assets which were excess to our needs, were used in 1953 
to partially cover consumption issues, thereby reducing procurement 
for that year. However, since these excesses in the pipeline have 
now been depleted, procurement in fiscal year 1954 must be increased 
to provide for the quantities to be issued. 

The estimate for subproject 2985 for the fiscal year 1954 is 
$34,236,428, representing a reduction of approximately $4 million 
under fiscal year 1953. This reduction is due to the completion in 
fiscal year 1953 of initial issue requirements for quarters, furniture 
and garrison mess equipment. 

The funds requested are to cover expendable supplies and to replace 
wornout equipment. The amount for replacement of equipment is 
based on the average life of the equipment in use and will provide for 
only minimum requirements 

I will attempt to answer your questions or furnish any additional 
details you may desire. 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget? 

General MarsHA.u. For subproject 2984, the original 1954 figure 
was $35,327,000 as compared to the revised figure of $27,874,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for that difference? 

General MarsHALL. This represents a cut. 

Mr. Forp. Does it bear any relationship to this desire on your part 
to build up that pipeline a little bit? 

General MarsHALL. No; the pipeline is not to be built up. The 
pipeline in this particular project is to be depleted as our study goes 
on. As General Colglazier indicated, this is the type of material that 
we hope to have industry carry the pipeline for us, and buy the com- 
mon items through open-end or call-type contracts. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture in this subproject? 

Colonel Rarurone. $9,957,000 as of April 30. 

General MarsHA.u. I might say that on these two projects, Mr. 
Chairman, our procurement activity did not start until January. We 
were required to revise our entire supply picture and we have procure- 
ment contracts in the field for approximately the total amount of the 
project. 
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Mr. Forp. Even though the picture does not look now as though 
you will obligate up to the $18,779,000, you do anticipate that you 
will prior to the end of the fiscal year? 

General MarsHatu. We have checked each procurement item in 
ach district and they are all under advertisement at the moment. 

Colonel Rarusone. There are some deutschemarks in this, too. 

General MarsHa.u. In connection with your previous question, 
\ir. Chairman, in 1953 the original budget was $36,400,000 and our 
existing program is $18 million. We have applied $17,700,000 worth 
of mobilization reserves and the reserve has been wiped out. 


DIRECT PROCUREMENT FROM MANUFACTURER 


Mr. Forp. This gets back to the same point General Colglazier 
was talking about. You are going to procure directly from the 
manufacturers? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir, through our call-type contracts. 

Mr. Mriuer. These are standard office supplies which are in general 
production? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir; in general production. The only 
difficulty which we can foresee would be when we buy so-called stand- 
ard office supplies and equipment; all manufacturers do not make the 
same particular item. Therefore, we have to be very careful in local 
purchasing that we do not accumulate a stock at the post, camp, or 
station of those items, because it reverts back to the depot system 
vhere it could become a heterogeneous conglomeration, It will have 
to be approached with care and handled with the same care. 


USE OF SURPLUS GOVERNMENT FURNITURE 


Mr. Forp. What happens so far as furniture is concerned? When 
the Office of Price Stabilization went into existence, they acquired a 
substantial amount of furniture and now that they are about to expire, 
they have all this equipment on hand. Does the Army ever make any 
attempt to pick up such surplusage and use it? 

General MarsHauu. In Washington, that equipment belongs to the 
General Services Administration. The General Services Administra- 
tion, as well as any other governmental agency is required to report 
their excesses or surplus to a central board who screens all excess, and 
they get requests from all agencies. We clear with GSA before we 
make a purchase. 

Mr. Forp. Is it mandatory that you do? 

General MAarsHALL. Yes, sir; on office machines 

Mr. Forp. How much do you actually pick up that way? 

General MarsHa.u. I do not have the records for this particular 
past year but I think we could furnish that. 

Mr. Mruver. Is it a substantial amount? 

General MarsHaLu. Yes and no. Some of the agencies close but 
other agencies open. You see, our requirements in this particular 
project are in the field. 

Mr. Forp. That is a very unfortunate fact that you just commented 
on. 

Colonel Carter. Do you have reference to the changing Wash- 
ington scene? 
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General MarsHatu. This requirement here, however, does not 
cover Washington. That is not covered in this particular budget. 
This requirement is worldwide. 

Mr. Forp. Could you for the record furnish a list of material in 
this particular field which you have acquired from other agencies? 

General MarsHa.u. If we have acquired any, yes, sir; I will be 
glad to put that in the record. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Fisccl year 1954 budget—Office machines and office furniture acquired from Gov- 
ernment agencies other than GSA as excess without reimbursement, July 1952 
May 1953 

— - and 

Acquisition | Estimated 

Item or category Source! | Quantity cost (full | present 
value now) | value 2 


Office furniture 
Visible record cabinets F . | $1, 610 | 
Safes N ad 1, 650 
Office chairs NAC! 1 | 1, 168 | 

Do SS ‘ 75 | 

Do .| TVi 8 | 340 
Do Treas 372 | 

Do Tf i 1, 812 
Desk, office NACA | r 909 | 

Do SS 4 380 

Do TV: 280 

Do e 13, 485 
Tray, safe, ledger N 2, 826 | 
Total s ; 24, 907 | 

Office machines 


I'ypewriter, electric y 623 | 12 


Repair parts ] 5, 494 1, 099 


6, 117 1, 224 


| Leg 
I rransportation Corps 
N— Navy. 
NACA—National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
SS—Selective Service 
TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 
VA—Veterans’ Administration. 
Treas—Treasury 
2 20 percent of full value due to serviceable (class CS) condition stock. 


Fiscal year 1954 budget—Office furniture acquired through procurement from GSA or 
any other agency with reimbursement 
GSA 

Item or category: (excesses 

Basket, wastepaper 

Cabinets, storage _ 

Chairs 

Costumer_.- 

Desk . 

File section 

Robot-Kardek 

Sections, bookcase 

Table 

Tray 

Safes 


Total value 


CATEGORY BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. We should put in the record at this point the chart 
on page 899. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Central procurement, office supplies and equipment 


Revised, | Revised, 
fiscal year | fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Item or category 
Rental of equipment _ $4, 205, 543 
Administrative office supplies ae : sets 14, 381, 119 
Office furniture and equipment 5, 529, 957 


Office machines... " bf ithe 3, 068, 564 
Transportation - - - Smoewtosens de ann = ee . — 689, 389 


(Discussion off the record.) 


RENTAL OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. On this rental equipment, the people who rent 
you are required to keep it up, are they not? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You have no maintenance cost on that? 

General MARSHALL. No, sir. 


TYPE OF PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Forp. This procurement itemized here, is that all on open 
bids? 

General MarsHauu. Not all of it; no, sir. The office machines 
are bought from GSA. The GSA does both kinds of procurement. 
They have open-end contracts and they have specific contracts. 
That is a development in 1953 that we buy office machines from the 
General Services Administration. On rental of equipment, of course, 
that is different. We pay the owner of the mcahine an amount based 
on usage. On administrative office supplies, we buy those supplies, 
as a rule, depending on the quantity needed. For instance, on mimeo- 
graph paper, it is not always possible to buy on open-end or on call- 
type contracts. 

Mr. Forp. Does the item “Office furniture and equipment” 
include the purchase of school-type desks for your classes.? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. This is strictly office equipment? 

General MarsHa.t. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does the item “Office machines” include typewriters and 
the like? 

General MarsHALL, Yes, sir. 


RENTAL OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, coming back to the rental of equip- 
a 


ment, do I understand that for tabulating machines and equipment 
of that kind they charge you a rental based on the usage? Did I 
understand you to say it is higher if the usage is higher and lowec if it 
is lower? 

General Marshall. I believe I am correct in that, Mr. Riley. 
I would like to make that subject to correction, but I do know the 
Army Comptroller maintains a central office to which all usage is 
reported. I am not familiar with the exact details of it, however. 





Mr. Rivey. I would appreciate it if you would correct the record 
on that. 

General MarsHutut. We are required to maintain a percentage of 
usage in order to keep the machines. 

(The following additional information was supplied:) 


STATEMENT ON RENTALS OF EQUIPMENT 
: , : 

Rentals of electric accounting machines are based on a fixed rate for renta 
on a one-shift operatior Costs of second- and third-shift usages, where required 
are added to the basic rental cost. 

Monthly reports of usage are received on individual pieces of equipment and 
where usage does not warrant the rental cost, such rental is canceled. 

Average usage for the fiscal year 1952 was 66.8 percent. On the basis of in- 
complete reports, it is anticipated that this percentage will be exceeded in the 
fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a breakdown of the number and type 
of office machines you expect to procure in fiscal year 1954? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir; I have a list of the various types of 
machines and furniture that we expect to procure. 

Mr. Mriuver. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT OF TYPEWRITERS 


Mr. Forp. How many typewriters are you planning to procure? 

General MarsHauu. Of the 11-inch typewriter, 7,456. 

Mr. Forp. Is that for the Army as a whole? 

General MarsHALu. Yes, sir. Our gross requirement on a replace- 
ment basis amounts to 26,294 typewriters for fiscal year 1954. We 


have on hand 18,838 machines, which leaves a net requirement of 
7.456. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any typewriters in your mobilization 
reserve? 

General Marsuatt. We have no mobilization reserve in this 
project. That has been wiped out. 

Mr. Forp. You are strictly buying for consumption from the 
producers? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In all of these items? 

General MarsHa tw. In all this project; yes, sir. There is no mo- 
bilization reserve authorized in this project. 

Mr. Forp. Would there be any objection to the inclusion of that 
published list in the record? Is it a substantial one? 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. In this case, it is for items in the 
amount of $3,068,000 as shown on page 899, and it amounts to 3 
pages. We certainly have no objection to inserting it in the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Could you submit it to the committee? 

General MarsHau. Yes, sir. 


OFFICE MACHINES 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us the highlights on this item of ‘‘Office 
machines’”’ in the amount of $3,068,546? 
General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 
9 


Mr. Forp. What is the big item, for example, in ‘Office machines’’? 
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General MarsHALL. $656,000 is for computing machines. There 
are 2,664 of them at a price of $246 apiece. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you need so many in 1 year? 

General MarsHauu. The requirement for that particular item 
amounts to 3,581 machines on a replacement basis. We have 917 
on hand, leaving a net of 2,654. We figure the replacement require- 
ment based on the age of each machine. As you know, we do not 
wait until a given year for the machine to wear out. Our require- 
ments are based on a percentage replacement each year. We do not 
set up a reserve for deterioration and then buy from that reserve like 
a commercial firm would. We must set up a percentage for replace- 
ment each year. 

Mr. Forp. When you actually substitute the new machine for the 
one that is being replaced, what happens to the replaced machine? 

General MarsuHat.t. If it is the type machine we can take advantage 
of, the law preg, =O a trade-in and we will trade the machine in. 

Mr. Miuuer. If it were a typewriter and you = in the old 
machine, they lt you so much on the purchase of a new one for 
turning in the old one? 

General MarsHauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. And you do that just as any business house does? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. There is an existing statute which 
permits that on certain items where you can keep an accurate record 
right straight through. If you sell a machine, you must show that 
that machine was sold to a certain party and that the old machine 
was traded in for a certain figure. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figure which could be submitted for 
the record to show what you are actually gaining by a trade-in under 
this subproject? I admit it is a little difficult at this point to forecast 
that. 

General MAarsHALu. It would be difficult to the extent that General 
Services Administration will do all of the contracting, and we will 
pay the contractor. 

Mr. Forp. And then do you, in turn, give them the machine 
which you desire to trade in to the seller? 

General MarsHAuu. I cannot answer that, sir. I do not believe 
the details have been worked out on our deal with (¢ GSA. 

Mr. Forp. This is a new program? 

General MARSHALL, Yes, sir; it has just started. 

Colonel Carrer. The machines are either traded in or go to salvage 
and are sold either as good machines or for whatever value you can 
get out of them and the money goes for reimbursement direct to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Forp. Do you pay GSA a surcharge for this service? 

General MarsHALL. We do not anticipate having to pay a sur- 
charge. This is subject to agreements now under consideration. 

Mr. Forp. When is that agreement going into effect? 

General MArsHALL. I believe July 1 is the target date. It is not 
in my hands; it is in the higher echelon at the moment. 

Mr. Forp. Heretofore, the Army has done all of its purchasing on 
its own? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does GSA carry a mobilization reserve? 

General MarsHa.u. I do not know, sir. 
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Colonel Carter. I see no reason why they should. 

Mr. Forp. I cannot either on these items. 

Colonel Carter. No, and I do not believe that there is any pro- 
vision made for them setting up any such reserve. 

Mr. Forp. Will you pick out for the record several of the largest 
items that go to make up this $27,874,572 request and insert the data 
in the record? 

General MarsHALL. Very well, sir. I have those items on the 
machines already picked out, which we can furnish for the record 
without any trouble. 

Mr. Forp. And also something on your administrative office 
supplies. 

General MarsHa.u. I have the same thing for that. 

(The following information was supplied: ) 


Detailed computations for selected items 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Fiseal year 
Gross 1954 net | Unit | Dollar 
Unit j|require-| Assets | procure- | cost value in 
ment ment re- 7 ro at 
quirement 


Paper, mimeo, 8 by 10% inches- - . M-rm 2, 819 | 1,778 | 545.50 | 969, 899 

Binder, looseleaf, 3-ring 11 by 84% inches M 3 367 | 610.00 | 223, 870 

Folder file manila flat 14 cut 944 by 11% inches M... : | 14, 706 23, 745 18.20 | 432, 159 

Pad memo sub-16, 100 sheets ruled 8 by 1014 | M 3, 367 54. 50 | 520, 202 
inches | 

Paper, type, bond chem sub-16 white 8 by 1045 | M-rm. , 403 | 269 1, 134 | 581.80 | 659, 761 
inches 


OFFICE MACHINES 


Case field off mach 18 by 13% by 17 inches rach 8, 077 4, 6 , 437 | y 11, 094 
Ms ane computing nonli ist cale MD 10 col bac 3, 581 917 2, 664 | 246.29 | 656, 117 
Machine computing list, portable MC 10 col. fac 1, 696 55 , 641 | 113.6 186, 910 
w/subt. and credit | 
Machine computing list, portable MD 10 col Each. - , 248 d 1,181 | 100. 
w/subt | 
Typewriter, Nonportable: 
11-inch carriage eac 26, 26 8, 835 7, 456 42. 9% 
4-15-inch carriage - - eae } , 453 | 6, 55 4,894 | 46. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Mr. Forp. On this typewriter situation is the Army actually 
using all of the typewriters that it has on hand? 

General Marsuatu. I can only answer as to typewriters that 
once they are shipped from the depot they are released from our 
control and they become then under command control. We do have 
liaison representatives g going out from the depots to the posts, camps, 
and stations and where we do find any items, typewriters, or others 
which are not in use then we recommend to the Army commander 
that those items be returned to the supply channel. They are 
followed very closely by us. 

Mr. Forp. Has the requirement for typewriters decreased in the 
last several years? You have approximately 15,000 requested 
at the present time. What is the trend in that regard? 

General Marsuauu. If I might answer that by saying that the 
trend to maintain reporting has increased, and the use of typewriters 
has increased. 
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Mr. Forp. Are we going to have the same number of typewriters 
n use in 1954 that we had in 1953 with a reduction in military per- 
sonnel? 

General MarsHauu. This will reflect a reduction in this project, 
and reflect a considerable reduction against the gross requirement. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us some comparative figures to show that? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954? 

General MARSHALL, Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied: ) 


Fiscal year 1954 budget—Procurement of office machines, gross requirements 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 ! | 1952! 1953 2 1954 3 


[ypewriters: 
Manual.________. aedt erie ‘ 59, 453 36, 690 
Electric... _- Aa 1, 619 631 
Special xe 92 1, 065 


1 Actual issues—Army only. 
? Includes actual issues for July 1952 and forecast for May and June 1953—Army and civilian components. 
Includes 12 months issue demand and 6 months procurement lead time and 2 months for Army and 
ivilian components stock level. 


Mr. Forp. Is it our understanding then that in all these items 
your stocks are going to be cleared out in toto? 
General MarsHALL. Not on all of them, sir. As we enter into 
agreements with the General Services Administration, subject to the 
approval of our staff those items will be carried in our depots until 


. 


exhausted. We must keep in mind that we still have the overseas 
requirements and that this does not consider the overseas requirements. 
Therefore, as to those items transferred to the General Services Admin- 
istration for procurement we will have no stocks in the Zone of the 
Interior stations. We will buy everything from them through their 
regional warehouses. As I say, it is a new procedure, and it will take 
some time to iron it out in order to reduce our stocks to the level 
required. 

Mr. Mitier. You will still have to a maintain stocks for the over- 
seas pipeline? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT, -OTHER INSTALLATION SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2985, “Central procurement, 
other installation supplies and equipment.’’ Do you have any spe- 
cific comments on this, General Marshall? 

General MarsHatu. This project, Mr. Chairman, covers primarily 
cleaning and sanitary supplies, hydroponic garden supplies, garrison 
mess equipment, and quarters furniture. 

The original estimate of January 9 amounted to $31,780,000, as 
compared to the present estimate of $34,236,000. The reduction is 
due to a combination of items. We have a combat requirement of 
$6 million, offset by a cut of $3,600,000. 

Mr. Miuzier. May I display my ignorance by asking what hydro- 
ponic gardens are? 
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General MarsHaLy. We have two in Japan. They are chemical 
gardens wherein we can grow vegetables in gravel or sand by using 
chemicals. They are long, shallow trays which are about 3 feet wide, 
and 4 to 6 inches deep. Seeds are planted in them, and the chemical 
is run through from a tank and the seeds will grow and produce the 
most beautiful vegetables you ever saw without any soil. 

Colonel Carter. That was one of the early projects in Japan 
That was gone into when we first went over there because of the dis- 
tance we had to ship fresh vegetables. It is quite an economical 
method of getting them although the initial cost, 1 think, is quite 
high. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Foro. What is your obligation picture in this subproject? 

Colonel RatHBone. $20,874,000 as of April 30. The figure shown 
in the 1953 column of the budget also contains deutschemarks. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to have any unobligated balance at th: 
end of the fiscal year? 

General MarsHALL. Not on this project. We have checked with 
our programing officer, and I finished that report this morning. 
There are procurement directives under negotiation, where bids hav 
been received. Many of these types of purchase are on invitation 
bid 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET BY CATEGORIES 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record the chart material appearing 
on page 901 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Central procurement—Other installation supplies and equipment 


Actual, fiseal| Revised, fis- | Revised, fis- 
year 1952 cal year 1953 | cal year 1954 


Category 
Cleaning and sanit ary supplies 
Pest-control supplies 
Hydroponic garden supplies 
Crarrison mess equipment 
Quarters furniture 
lransportatior 


CLEANING AND SANITARY SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us some data to substantiate 
million figure for cleaning and sanitary supplies? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. This item covers such things as 
textile compound, water-purification tablets, parachute-pack tables, 
parachute-inspection tables, cleaning brushes, mop handles, mops, 
brooms, and so forth. 

To give you an example of the method of computation on the item 
of brooms, our gross requirement is 2,431,000 brooms. We have on 
hand 1,759,000 which shows that 672,000 brooms are required as 
contained in this budget. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost of the brooms that you expect to 
require? 

General MARSHALL. $1.17. 
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Mr. Forp. Is that the ordinary broom that the housewife buys? 

General MarsHALL. It is a heavy-duty broom. I do not think the 
rdinary house broom would stand up under the work of a GI. 

Mr. Forp. What are some of the other examples of items in that? 

General MarsHALL. One item here that is rather surprising to us 
s candles used in Korea. ‘Their requirement is 19 million pounds of 
andles. We have on hand 8 million pounds plus, leaving 9 million 
pounds to buy. We are away behind in our requests right now. 

Mr. Forp. Are these ordinary candles? 

General MarsHauu. These are ordinary candles used in a tent. 

Mr. Forp. Like a family uses? 

Colonel Carter. No, they are not as fancy as family candles. 

General MarsHatu. There is no shaping or anything, they are just 
plain ordinary candles. 

Mr. Forp. What is another example? 

General MarsHatu. Another example is ordinary issue soap. We 
have a requirement for 97 million pounds. We have on hand 62 
million pounds, leaving a net of 35 million pounds that we must 
purchase. 

Mr. Forp. This subproject contemplates purchasing directly from 
the producers? 

General MArsHALL. Yes, as far as it is possible to do so we purchase 
direct from the producers in all cases, but in this project, in line with 
what General Colglazier has testified to, as far as possible we will 
purchase on an open-end or call-type of contract instead of buying the 
complete amount of the item and having it shipped to our depots for 
reissue. That again means that the producers must maintain a 
stock sufficient for those orders as they come in 

Mr. Forp. In all of these instances you have given us it would ap- 
pear that you are tearing down whatever stocks you have yourself. 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the general condition in all the items you expect 
to purchase in the fiscal vear 1954 under this subproject? 

General MarsHatu. Those items to which it can be applied. The 
experiment is still new. We do not know yet what experience we are 
going to have with contractors on the various types of items. On 
those items where the contractors evidence a willingness to come in 
with reasonable bids or indicate a desire to fulfill our wishes in supply- 
ing the demand, then we will pull our stocks down. 

In those cases where we cannot get that action naturally we will 
continue with our present system of purchasing. 


PEST CONTROL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. Give us some examples of pest-control supplies. 

General MarsHALL. There are 17 different types of insecticides, 
leading off with DDT and the different mixtures and emulsions with 
DDT. We have lime and sulfur concentrate, we have nicotine sul- 
phate and hindane, a delousing spray, and sulfur-dust insecticide. 
Most of this item is used in Korea. 

Mr. Forp. A substantial part of the $8,800,000 is contemplated for 
ise in Korea? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, $6 million is 
mostly in this particular part of the project 
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Mr. Miuxier. Does mosquito repellent, and so forth, come unde: 
this item? 
General MarsHatv. Yes, sir; all repellents used by the Army come 
under this item. 
QUARTERS FURNITURE 


Mr. Foro. Referring to quarters furniture, give us some examples 
of that. 

General MarsHaLu. We have bureaus for bedrooms, armchairs for 
dining rooms, and chiffoniers and bachelor officers’ quarters furniture, 
and then there are two items for EUCOM and Austria. The one is 
for $4.5 million for replacement furniture, and the one for Austria is 
in the amount of $15,000 for maintaining bachelor officers’ quarters. 

Mr. Forp. Is $4 million of that figure of $4,955,476 for just one 
item? 

General MarsHALL. For items in quarters abroad for the European 
Command. 

Mr. Forp. Is that to be purchased within the United States? 

General MarsHauu. No, sir; a good deal of it will be bought in the 
European Command. 

Mr. Forp. You say a good deal of the expenditure of $4,955,476 
will be in offshore procurement? 

General MarsHa.. I believe so if the statute permits, thereby 
saving on freight. 

Mr. Forp. Who writes the specifications for your quarters furniture? 

General MarsHa.tu. Our Research and Development people in our 
office. 

Mr. Forp. GSA does not write them for you? 


General MarsHautu. Not for quarters furniture. It is a combina- 
tion of the Research and Development Board of the Department of 
Defense—it is coordinated between the Army, the Navy, and Air and, 
of course, you realize that we must have wood and metal furniture in 
some Overseas areas as straight wood furniture will not stand up. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any questions with reference to this item? 
Thank you very kindly, General Marshall. 


Post SERVICES 


The next project is 2940, ‘‘Post services.” 

General MarsHau. Project 2940 covers post services. 

The estimate for this project commencing on page 853 amounts to 
$37,833,000, which is an increase of $1, 900,000 over the fiscal year 
1953. 

These funds provide for the operation of commissaries; bread and 
pastry bakeries; laundry and dry-cleaning plants; clothing and shoe- 
repair shops; and salvage activities. 

The amount requested for operation of each of these activities is 
about the same in the fiscal year 1954 as in 1953, except that we plan 
to reduce the number of bread bakeries by seven, with a consequent 
reduction in the production of bread; the output of pastry products is 
slightly increased; and laundry service provided to personnel in 
overseas areas is increased. However, collections are made from 
individuals for this service and there is no cost chargeable against this 
appropriation. 
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The increase in this project is not due to changes in levels of opera- 
ion as indicated but to a requirement to provide additional supplies 
or laundering and for preservation of food for issue in Korea. 

The original estimate for project 2940 was $40,486,000 as compared 
to this estimate of $37,833,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the revision? 

General MarsuHa.u. The principal basis is the reduction in person- 
nel. However, a reduction amounting to approximately $5,500,000 
has been offset by an increase in supplies required for laundry opera- 
tions in Korea, amounting to $1,500,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are financing the Korean war in 
this item which adds about $1,500,000, and you are making reductions 
of about $5 million in other subprojec ts? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir; that is right. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture of this project? 

Colonel Rarusone. The obligations on project 2940 as of April 30 
are $33,750,000. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate any unobligated balance? 

Colonel Cartrer. Not in this one, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. I think we should insert in the record the chart material 
on pages 853 and 854 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


POST SERVICES 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


$37, 833, 000 


otal for project ea 5 nia seis de ..---| $55, 624, 429 $35, 933, 000 
' i 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


| 

Personal services (01) : wink ete vad el $38, 883, 585 27, 290, 427 
| 
| 


Military personnel (number) - - ...--.-- 3, 023 2, 856 


Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions ‘ 21, 585 14, 567 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 25: 227 
Average number of all employees . j 13, 636 


The increase of $1,900,000 in this project is due entirely to additional support 
to be furnished to troops in Korea in fiscal year 1954. Of this amount, approxi- 
mately $500,000 is necessary to establish a pipeline and to provide consumption 
requirements of supplies for care and preservation of subsistence and approxi- 
mately $1,400,000 for laundry supplies. 














Actual, Revised Revised 


fiscal year estimate, estimate, 
, 1952 ’ fiscal year fiscal year 
— 1953 1954 






SUMMARY BY SUBPROJECT 











































2941—Operation of commissaries $20, 823, 062 $15, 450, 510 $15, 981, 000 
2942—Operation of bakeries 2, 013, 251 1, 896, 000 
2943—Laundry and dry-cleaning services 21, 713, 912 12, 279, 000 
244— Operation of clothing and shoe-repair shops 5, 983, 953 2, 520, 000 

Salvage activities 5, 090, 251 5, 157, 000 









tal ‘ J 55, 624, 429 35, 933, 000 37, 833, 000 


OPERATION OF 





COMMISSARIES 






















Mr. Forp. Turning to subproject 2941, “Operation of commis- 
saries,’’ do you have any general comments on this subproject, General 
Marshall? 

General Marsuat. This project is to cover the operation of com- 
missaries throughout the world. It covers the operation of 83 com 
missaries in the United States and 129 commissaries overseas. These 
are both for sales and issue functions. There are certain exceptions. 
For instance, in the United States there are seven commissaries for 
issue only. The project itself covers personal services, contractual 
services, and supplies and equipment. 

The personal services cover the hiring of . papapens labor for com 
missary use in Japan under contract with the Japanese Government. 
The number of persons employed between the 2 vears, 1953 and 1954, 
amounts to a reduction of 4, so that the operation is practically a 
projection of the fiscal year 1953 operation. 


OVERHEAD CHARGE 





Mr. Mituer. General, in these commissary operations, there is an 
overhead charge, is there not, in addition to the procurement cost in 
order to finance the operation? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. What happens to that money? What do you have to 
offset. this personnel cost. 

General MarsHALuL. The 5-percent charge made against the com- 
missary sales is split up between the various types of expenditures 
covered by that 5 percent, and credited to the appropriation. For 
example, in 1952 the 5-percent charge amounted to $5,204,000. 

Mr. Forp. Against $20 million in actual expenditures? 

General MarsHauu. No; it would not be against expenditures. It 
would be against sales made by the commissary. 

Colonel Carter. Of course, the major volume of that issue through 
these commissaries is to troops, not sales. 

General MArsHALL. Of that $5 million, $1,260,000 was apportioned 
for equipment, $1,120,000 for supplies, $168, 000 for maintenance of 
equipment, $342,000 for utilities, $1,568,000 is for first destination 
transportation that is, transportation from the producer to the depot, 
and $519,000 is for second destination transportation that is, trans- 
portation from the depot to the commissaries, and $224,000 is for 
shrinkage, spoilage, and pilferage. Incidentally, that $224,000 is 
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voverned by regulation which does not permit more than two-tenths of 
percent spoilage allowance out of the commissary. 

Mr. Miuuer. To go back to my line of thought, of course a great 
deal of this is issue, and not sale. 

General MarsHaA.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. And does that 5 percent figure cover costs so far as 
the proportion of goods that is sold is concerned? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. The issue commissary is generally 
manned by an enlisted man. The sales commissary is manned in a 
vood many instances by civilians. 

The 5 percent covers the cost of utilities, heat, light and power, 
equipment, repair of e quipme nt first destination transportation, second 
destination transportation and losses, but does not cover personnel. 
The 5 percent will not do that. If we were to include the cost of 
personnel we would have to add another 6 percent to the enlisted 
man’s food bill. 

Mr. Forp. The 5 percent is the result of action by this committee? 

General MarsHauu. It was originated with the Appropriations 
Committee in 1951 whereby I think section 628 of the appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1952 provided that we would charge 5 percent over 
and above the cost of food to defray these particular expenses. 

Mr. Forp. There is 1% percent for shrinkage? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir; one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Forp. One-half of 1 percent for shrinkage? 

General MarsHauu. I would like to correct my statement. For 
spoilage or shrinkage at the commissaries the factor is two-tenths of 
one percent. In other words, the sales officer is allowed that amount 
of leeway to protect himself against the spoilage of fruits and vege- 
tables and various types of products. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with what you allow yourselves 
in the handling of comparable items? 

General MarsHauu. Well, we do not handle them. 

Mr. Forp. In your subsistence. 

General MarsHaut. In the ration you mean? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. Do you have a factor in there that is comparable? 

General MarsHa.v. If we have we will furnish it for the record. 
I do not remember offhand. 

Mr. Forp. Will you furnish that for the record? 

General MarsHatu. Yes; I will be glad to furnish it. 

(The following ioformation was supplied:) 


SPOILAGE AND SHRINKAGE Factor IN COMMISSARIES 


The spoilage and shrinkage factor of 0.2 percent included in the surcharge is 
the same factor utilized in the computation of field-ration costs. However, there 
are reflected in the field-ration co t other losses occurring outside of the commis- 
sary such as reports of survey losses and losses in transit. 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 
Mr. Forp. What was the original budget estimate for this sub- 
project? 
General MARSHALL. $19,676,000 as compared to $15,981,000. 
Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the difference? 


81451—53—pt. 1——_79 
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General MarsHau. There is a reduction in personnel amounting to 
$3,900,000, and a reduction in contractual services amounting to 
$242,000, and miscellaneous reductions amounting to $48,000, th: 
offsets being an increase of $582,000 for supplies used in Korea. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture here? 
Colonel Raruzoner. It is $12,100,000 on April 30. 


ISSUE COMMISSARIES 


Mr. Forp. What and where are the issue commissaries? 

General MarsuHauu. They are at all stations where there are troops, 
sir. 

Colonel Carrer. There are seven commissaries that are issue only. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the 83 and 129 are combination com- 
missaries? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the seven are solely for issues? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir; where there are no sales commissaries 
at those particular points. 


SALES COMMISSARIES 


Mr. Forp. And ‘your unit costs in the case of the sales commissaries 
is constant with the fiscal year 1953, but it is higher than it was in 
the fiscal year 1952. What is the explanation of that? 

General MarsHauu. That fraction there, sir, without knowing the 


complete computation behind this, amounts to about the Wage Board 
increase for the unclassified personnel. It is such a small fraction that 
I think it would be rather difficult to determine just where it did occur. 

Mr. Forp. Have you opened up any new commissaries for sales 
stores? 

General MarsHALu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And you have closed two within the continental limits 
of the United States? 

General MarsHAuu. There is a net reduction of 2 in the United 
States and a net increase of 17 overseas 

Mr. Forp. Where were the two that were closed in the continental 
limits? You can supply that for the record. 

General MarsHALu. There were some opened and some closed. 
would like to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply the full picture for the record? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


ComMIssARY Stores, Fiscan YEAR 1953 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Opened Closed 
1. Yuma test station . Camp Edwards 
2. Camp Irwin . Camp McCoy 
3. U.S. D. B., Lompoc 3. Camp Cooke 
Fort Custer 
Fort Huachuca 





Opened 


. Salzburg 


Orleans 
Verdun 
Amberg 

Bad Kreuznach 
Baumholder 
Vordeaux Bussac 
Kaiserslautern 
Kassel 
Leipheim 
Furth 

La Rochelle 
Wellingen 


. Camp Matsushima 
. Camp Mawor 


‘amp Haugen 

‘amp Kobe Train 
‘ampe Drake Train 
‘amp Wood 

‘amp Chickamauga 
Sukiran, Okinawa 


2. Tombolo 
3. Orailsheim 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


Heilbrenn 
Kdar-Oberstein 
Wertheim 
Braconne 


. Captieux 


Ingrandes 
Perigueux 

Chinon 

Landes de Bussac 
Mainz 

Poitiers 


OVERSEAS 


Closed 

Leige 

Fritzler 

Kelly Barr 
Marburg 

Bad Godesberg 
sremen 


Essen 


s. Tokyo Honshu 


Yokahama Honshu 
Beppu 
Boffu 
Kumamoto Honshu 


3. Sapporo Kokkaido 


Sasebo Kyushu 
Awase, Okinawa 
Fort Bundy 
Koblenz 
Weiden 


. Bucknerville, Okinawa 
. Salonika 
. Camp John Hay, Philippine Islands 


35. Rail Comm (Kaiserslautern 
36. Schwaebisch Gmuend 

37. Trois Fontanes 

38. Worms 

Mr. Forp. Can you also, in those instances where you have opened 
them indicate whether or not, and I assume they did, they met the 
criteria which were laid down by this committee in the hearings on 
the fiscal year 1953 budget? 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. Every commissary in order to be 
opened must have the approval of G—4 of the Army Staff before a 
commander is allowed to open a commissary. 

Colonel Carrer. There is no question about the answer to your 
question. It is that they do comply with the criteria or they would 
not be opened. 

OPERATION OF BAKERIES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2492, “Operation of bakeries.’’ 
General Marshall, do you have any comments on that? 

General MarsHauu. This project is to the continuation of bread 
bakeries and pastry bakeries in both the United States and overseas. 
The number of bread bakeries in the United States will decrease by 7 
in the fiscal year 1954. 

The number of bread bakeries in the overseas areas and the pastry 
bakeries in the United States will remain the same for fiscal 1954. 
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The original budget for this particular project amounted to $2,- 
030,000 compared to $1,896,000 shown in the revised budget. This 
difference is occasioned by a reduction of $34,000 for personal services 
and a reduction of $100,000 for equipment. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture here? 

Colonel RATHBONE. $1,250,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate any unobligated balance? 

General MarsHauu. There may be a very small balance, because 
the majority of this is personnel. Out of the $1,947,000, the total is 
$1,300,000 for personnel. 

Mr. Forp. You are closing seven bakeries. It does not appear there 
is a corresponding reduction in personnel. 

General MarsHa.u. The bakeries that are closed have depreciated 
in production to a very low point—to the point where there are very 
few personnel. The reduction of 14 people is a net reduction. There 
are 31 people laid off by the closing of certain bakeries, but overseas 
we are required to add 14 people because of the increased production 
necessity in Europe. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We shall insert at this point in the record the chart 
data on pages 857 and 858. 
(The matter above referred to follows:) 


Operation of bakeries 

Revised esti- | Revised esti- 

mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal] 
year 1953 |} year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Total for subproject- pati $2,013,251 | $1,947, 412 $1, 896, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


$1, 376, 432 $1, 373, 827 
870 868 


Personal services (01) ; ...--| $1,384,009 

Military personnel (number is ik 825 

Civilian personnel | | 
Number of permanent positions. : — 832 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_- Sopemiaie 
Average number of all employees-_-.......-...--- s | 757 | 


Consumption of bread averages approximately 105 pounds of bread per man 
per year and in accordance with the master menu there are 562 servings of rolls, 
cakes, and other pastry items. Requirements not produced by authorized 
bakeries are procured from commercial sources except for such pastry items as 
are baked in organization messes, 

Comparison of the number of bakeries is as follows: 





Garrison (bread) bakeries: 
United States 
Overseas 


Pastry bakeries, United States 
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Comparison of workload and fund requirements: 


| Pounds pies Unit cost ! Require- 
a 


baked ment 


Bread: 
Fiscal year 1952___- bead Lalbicce haut ---| 115,852,775 
Fiscal year 1953 : : 125, 600, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 3 : ‘ 117, 800, 000 


$0. 0106 $1, 228, 040 
0093 | 4 . 170 
0093 i , 000 


| Number of . s equire- 
Number 0 Unit cost Require 
servings ment 


Pastry products 
95: 66, 155, 227 $0. 012 
95: i aa os 77, 484, 000 +. 010 
Fiscal year 1954 . Sal 4 . 77, 690, 000 +. 010 


1 Includes labor, operating supplies, and equipment. 


Mr. Ritey. What is the basis for the unit cost shown on page 858 
of the justifications? Is that products produced? 

General MarsHautu. That is products produced against the total 
operating cost of the bakery. 

Mr. Riey. Is that 1 roll, 1 loaf of bread, and like that? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir; the unit of pastry products is one 
serving. 

Mr. Ritey. In the matter of bread, it is in pounds? 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. It includes the labor, operating sup- 
plies, and equipment. Flour and other ingredients would be included 
in our subsistence estimate. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Turning to the next subproject, 2943, “Laundry and dry 
cleaning services,’ do you have any comment on that, General 
Marshall? 

General MarsHatu. This project is for the cost of doing the laundry 
work of Government property only. Under the present system, 
laundry work done for enlisted men, officers, and others entitled to 
receive laundry work is on a reimbursable basis, and the reimburse- 
ments are now deposited to the appropriation. Heretofore those 
reimbursements were deposited in miscellaneous receipts, and we 
were required to budget for the total amount as indicated in the 
1952 column, which you notice calls for $21,713,000 as opposed to 
$10,852,000 for 1953. In 1952 we deposited all receipts to miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury; whereas in 1953 and 1954 receipts 
from sales of services to enlisted men and officers are deposited to 
this appropriation, with the result that the net charge for Government 
laundry will reflect that collection. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original request? 

General MarsHauu. $10,852,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 

General MarsHALL. The increase is in laundry supplies for Kores 
amounting to $1,427,000. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture? 
Colonel Rarupone. $14,553,000, indicating some of the reimburse- 
ments General Marshall referred to. 
General Marsnatt. All of the reimbursements have not yet been 
reflected, 
USE OF COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 


Mr. Miuuer. Incidentally, on the current basis, where the funds 
only have to do with Government laundry as opposed to individual 
laundry, are funds included here when you contract outside in places 
where there is no Government-operated laundry? 

General MArsHALL. Yes, sir; there is an amount of $2,931,000 
included here for that purpose. 

Mr. Mituer. And that is for the payment of laundry bills? 

General MarsHatu. Of outside commercial laundries. 

Mr. Mitier. Where you do not operate in that area with your own 
laundry? 

General MarsHA.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But in that instance where you contract, is that for the 
officers’ and enlisted men’s personal cleaning and laundry? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Mixuer. In that case, I assume the individual soldier or officer 
takes his laundry to that same laundry and gets his bill for it. 

General MarsHatu. I might say there are certain instances where 
it is necessary for the Government to enter into a contract with the 
local laundry for laundry work for enlisted men. Sometimes the 
enlisted men themselves are not able to get a contract. Since we have 
gone onto a cash basis per bundle rather than a payroll deduction, 
it has had quite an effect on our laundry business. 

Mr. Forp. In that instance where you do make a contract, is the 
Government made whole for what it pays the laundry? In other 
words, the Army goes in and makes a contract with X laundry because 
the individual or group of enlisted men cannot make such a contract. 
Does the individual enlisted man pay the Army, and does the Army 
in turn pay the laundry? 

General MarsHAuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The Army does not absorb any loss in that instance? 

General MarsHAuu. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixer. It is charged against his pay account and collected 
at the source; is it not? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATION OF GOVERNMENT LAUNDRIES 


Mr. Forp. Why is not this whole figure completely wiped out by 
your charges? 

Colonel Carrer. We have a lot of Government laundry, too— 
hospital laundry, tentage, and such things. 

General Marsuauu. All of the blankets, sheets, pillowcases are 
Government laundry rather than enlisted men’s laundry. In other 
words, if the laundry itself were run as a business, that is a charge the 
Government would have to pay to the laundry to have its laundry 
done. 
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Mr. Foro. In other words, for everything you do for every officer 
or enlisted man you are fully compensated? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What do you figure in that charge? 

General MarsHautu. Everything pertaining to the operation of the 
aundry. In other words, we figure that charge just the same as a 
commercial laundry would. 

Mr. Forp. What about amortization? 

General MarsHauu. We do not amortize equipment, but we pay for 
the maintenance of it. 

Mr. Forp. You pay for the annual maintenance but do not amortize 
the initial cost? 

General MARSHALL. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you charge for the personnel working in the laundry? 

General MarsHA.u. Yes, sir; that is included in the unit cost of the 
piece. 

Mr. Forp. When was that plan instituted—in fiscal 1953? 

General MarsHatu. The plan for depositing the receipts to this 
appropriation was instituted in fiscal 1953. The plan for the charge 
was made years ago. We have always run our laundries on the basis 
that the charge per unit must include all expenses with the two ex- 
ceptions I noted. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert the chart data on page 859, 860, and 861. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Laundry and dry-cleaning services 


Actual, Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
fiscal year mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
1952 year 1953 year 1954 
otal for subproject rt $21, 713, 912 $10, 852, 321 $12, 279, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

Personal services (01) _ - ° 15, 879, 414 7, 936, 478 7, 768, 663 

litary personnel (number) 508 503 487 
ilian personnel 

Number of permanent positions 10, 158 5, 131 5, 069 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 244 213 205 

Average number of all employees 9, 568 4, 582 4,514 


The increase in this project is due to the additional requirement to furnish 
laundry supplies to troops in Korea, including Republic of Korea troops not pre- 
viously supplied with these items. The amount included for this purpose is 
$1,427,000. 

Numbers of plants operated by the Army are as follows: 


Fiscal] Fiseal| Fiscal || Fiscal| Fiscal] Fiscal 


year | year | year year | year | year 
| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
Laundries | Dry-cleaning plants 
United States : 51 51 47 United States 17 16 15 
Overseas hake 61 62 66 Overseas 46 49 52 
Total 112} 113 113 Total _. 63 | 65] 67 
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There is a reduction of 4 in the number of laundries operating in the United 
States while there are 4 new laundries including 3 new dry-cleaning plants, in 
Europe. The additional plants are necessary for personnel stationed in the 
European Command. 


The estimated gross operating expenses of all plants is increased approximate], 
$2 miilion in fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1953. However, this increase is mori 
than offset by estimated collections from individuals, for work performed. 

Laundry and dry cleaning: 


Number of . . . 
pen : adate Unit cost Gross re- Less reim- Net require- 
essed 1 : , quirement bursement ment 


Fiscal year 1952 575, 459, 522 $0. 037733 $21, 713, 912 $21, 713, 912 
Fiseal year 1953 590, 000, 000 038733 22, 852, 321 | —$12, 000, 000 10, 852, 321 
Fiscal year 1954 653, 000, 000 038058 24, 852,000 | —14, 000, 000 10, 852, 001 


1 Excludes work performed by commercial laundries. 


Additional requirement: 


Net requirement for operation of plants $10, 852, 000 
Additional requirements for issue to troops in Korea including 
Republic of Korea troops . 1, 427, 000 


Total P : 12, 279, 000 
Reimbursements in fiscal year 1952 were credited to ‘“‘General fund (mistel- 
laneous) receipts of the Treasury.’””’ Commencing July 1, 1952, such reimburse 


ments are used to partially defray operating costs of laundry and dry-cleaning 
plants. 


OPERATION OF CLOTHING AND SHOE-REPAIR SHOPS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2944, “Operation of clothing- and 
shoe-repair shops.”’ 

General Marshall, do you have any comments to make on this 
subproject? 

General MarsHauv. This project is for the operation of clothing- 
and shoe-repair shops at posts, camps, and stations. These shops 
repair clothing and shoes mostly for repair and return to stock. 
However, they do repair for enlisted men on a reimbursable basis. 

The original estimate amounted to $3,520,000 compared to the 
revised estimate of $2,520,000, or a reduction of $1 million, caused 
by a personnel reduction of 407 man-years. 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

Col. RaruBone. $2,042,000 on 30 April. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record the chart material on pages 
862 and 863. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Operation of clothing- and shoe-repair shops 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 | year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 


year 1952 


Total for subproject . $5, 983, 953 $2, 525, 066 $2, 520, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Personal services (01 2 2, 093, 178 2, 086, 771 


Military personnel (number 

Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
A verage number of all employees 
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Operatian of clothing- and shoe-repair shops—Continued 


Number of 
pieces re- Unit cost 
paired 


Gross require Less reim- Net require- 
ment bursements ment 
itely 
nore 
il year 1952 6, 171, 606 $0. 97 $5, 983, 953 0 $5 » 983, 953 

1] year 1953 5, 185, 800 3 3, 267, 066 $744, 000 ‘ 
il vear 1954 5, 122, 600 12 4. 176, 000 656, 000 2, 520, O00 


TE Reimbursements deducted from gross requirements represent collections made for repairs and 
ns, which are used to defray the cost of these services 


UNIT CcOsTsS 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the rather substantial reduction 

the unit cost in fiscal year 1953 compared to 1952/rnd the very 
ninor reduction in fiseal 1954 compared to 1953? Why has there been 
ich a big reduction between the first 2 years and a very minimum 
eduction between the latter two? 

Colonel Wetcu. It is the amortization. In 1952 we included the 
000 cost of equipment, and during that year the unit cost was raised to 
amortize that expense. During the past 2 vears the reduction has 
been less because there has been less new equipment fed into the 
vel- system. 

a Mr. Forp. Do you amortize your new equipment in toto in 1 
year! 

Colonel Weicu. We did in that year, but since then the cost of 
new equipment has been moved to the other project. 

General MarsHaLu. Right now we have a figure of 62 cents for 
1954, representing only the partial cost of the item, conpared to 97 
cents in 1952, primarily because the items involved in that particular 
part of the cost are now moved to another project. 

Mr. Turner. It should have been shown on a comparable basis 
all the way through. Operating supplies are included in 1952 and 
omitted for the other 2 years. 

General Marsuau.. To give you a comparable figure, we will insert 
in the record the comparable figures for 1953 and 1954 which will 
indicate the same cost ingredients that you have for 1952 


000 


000 


and 


this 


CoMPARATIVE Unit Costs FoR CLOTHING AND SHOE REPAIR 


Equipment included in fiscal year 1952, but not included in the fiscal years 
1953 and 1954 amounted to approximately $2,100,000. 

With the exclusion of this equipment, the unit cost in fiscal year 1952 is $0.63, 

compared to the same cost in fiscal year 1953 and $0.62 in fiscal year 1954. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Does this involve any kind of reimbursements? 

Colonel Wetcnu. No, sir. 

General MarsHauu. The reimbursements are cash. 

Mr. Forp. When you changed your laundry procedure for reim- 
bursements, you likewise changed it in this particular subproject? 

General MarsHauu. This ‘particular subproject would not be 
affected by any change in laundries. 

Mr. Mixuer. I think what the Chairman wants to know is did you 
formerly put money into the general fund that was collected. 

General MarsHau. In 1952 all collections went into the general 
fund. 
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Colonel Wetcn. This is done under the same authority. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the same procedure used here you use 
in the laundries at the present time, and this is different from what 
was done before? 

General MarsHa.u. Beginning in 1953; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why do we hav: less reimbursements in fiscal 1954 than 
we had in fiscal 1953? 

General Marsna.t. It is a percentage figure of the gross. Ther 
are less people to do work for. 

Mr. Turner. More people over in Korea are having shoes repaired 
in the shops and less people in the States than we planned on. 


SALVAGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2945, “Salvage activities.’’ 

General Marshall, do you have any statement to make on this 
project? 

General MarsHA.t. This project is for the operation of salvage ac- 
tivities throughout the world, mostly at posts, camps, and stations. 
The original figure of $4,408,000 compares to the revised figure of 
$5,157,000, or an increase of $749,000. The reason for the increase is 
a more or less technical one. 

In the original estimate we planned that part of the expense would 
be paid from a special provision which provides for the use of salvage 
sale money in the payment of the expenses. However, none of those 
funds are made available for this activity, and now we must budget 
for that particular part of the expenses. 

Mr. Forp. Where does the money—go back to the Treasury? 

General MarsHa.u. To miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury; 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. General Marshall, was this figure altered as between 
the January budget in any way with respect to the Korean financing? 

General MarsHALL. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. That does not enter into it? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. This does not include the big salvage operations over 
in the combat area? 

General MarsHALv. I would say no, sir, because those operations 
are carried on by Koreans and would be paid from indigenous funds. 
There may be some funds expended for, we will say, clothing or food, 
which is included in other projects under the Korean Service Corps 
for these people here. 

Colonel Carrer. There is no money in here for any salvage opera- 
tions in Korea as such. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture on this particular sub- 
project? 

Colonel RatrHBone. $3,809,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate any unexpended balance? 

Colonel Rarupone. I cannot tell that by subprojects. 

General MARSHALL. Of this figure of $5,500,000, $4,600,000 is for 
personnel, so that there would be no appreciable amount here. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record the chart material on pages 
864 and 864a of the justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Salvage activities 


Revised esti- | Revised esti 
Actus Ce 5 
——,"— al mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
Fee te, year 1953 year 1954 


otal for subproject o< . : $5, 090, 251 $5, 157, 691 $5, 157, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services (01)..... ‘ v bis Coe $4, 787, 143 $4, 658, 699 $4, 650, 604 


Military personnel (number) - -. ._- : Bate . 206 214 214 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions , 972 . 96 1, 960 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 7 7 
Average number of all employees. - : : , 898 , 885 1, 880 


Fiscal year Tons handled Unit cost Requirement 


8, 003, 739 $0. 636 $5, 090, 251 
8, 950, 000 576 5, 157, 691 
8, 950, 000 | . 575 5, 157, 000 


Estimated receipts for sales of salvage are as follows: Fiscal year 1952, $15,- 
696,500; fiscal year 1953, $16,500,000 ; fiscal year 1954, $16,500,000. 


Noe hange is anticipated in the level of operation under this project in the fiscal 
year 1954, 


UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. In the chart on page 864a, there is a constant unit 
cost for fiscal 1953 and 1954 and a substantial reduction in com- 
parison to fiscal year 1952. How do you account for that? 

General MarsHALL. We would like to supply that for the record. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


Unit Costs ror SALVAGE ACTIVITIES 


The decrease in unit cost for salvage activities in 1953, as compared to fiscal 
year 1952, is due to a decrease of $51 in average pay of employees handling ma- 
terials being processed for sale. This reduction was accomplished through the 
employment of a greater percentage of common labor in comparison with the 
fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very kindly, General Marshall. ais are 
very glad to have had you, as always, and will miss you next yea 

General Marsnauu. Thank you vé ery much, Mr. Chotean.” “tt 
has been a great pleasure in the last 8 years I have been here. 

Mr. Forp. Good luck in your new assignment. 

General Marsuauu. Thank you. 


LocaL COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. The next is subproject 2950, ““Local communications.”’ 
Do you have a general statement, Colonel Cleaves? 
Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir. 
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Project 2950 provides funds required by Army areas and overseas 
commands for the construction, rehabilitation, operation and main- 
tenance of fixed telephone, teletypewriter and other wire and radio 
circuits utilized for intrapost communications, and for the opera- 
tion of training film libraries and photographic laboratories at Army 
installations. The fiscal year 1954 estimate for this project totals 
$47,209,000, which reflects an increase of $1.7 million over fiscal year 
1953. This increase is due to the net effect of increases in anti- 
aircraft and guided missiles communications support and decreases 
in’ operating personnel and lease of communications services, at some 
posts. 

In order to facilitate your analysis of this project, I will discuss 
each of its subproje cts. 

The first subproject (2951) covers the operation and maintenance 
of fixed wire communication systems and provides for the pay of 
civilian employees, central procurement of operating and maint- 
tenance supplies and equipment, and for local expenses incident to 
the operation and maintenance of telephone exchanges, outside plant 
distribution systems and other fixed plant wire systems. The de- 
crease of $134,679 in fiscal year 1954 as compared with fiscal year 
1953 is a result primarily of increased utilization of dial automatic 
switchboard equipment replacing manual equipment, which _per- 
mits a reduction in the number of civilian personnel required for 
telephone central office operation. 

The next subproject (2952) covers operation and maintenance of 
local radio facilities such as the guard, fire protection, and train 
dispatch communication systems. Reduction of $41,380 in fiscal 
vear 1954 as compared with fiscal year 1953 is the result of replacement 
of World War Il equipment, resulting in lower maintenance cost in 
fiscal year 1954. 

The next subproject (2953) covers funds required for the construc- 
tion and major rehabilitation of ios al wire communication systems. 
Each year’s requirements are based on detailed analysis of individual 
technical projects covering such construction, rehabilitation, or 
rearrangement. Total funds requested in this subproject for fiscal 
year 1954 are $6,423,927. The increase of $2,864,679 for fiscal year 
1954 over fiscal year 1953 is due primarily to increased communication 
support for the accelerated guided missiles program at the White 
Sands Proving Ground. This support in fiscal year 1954 consists of 
providing an additional 1,265 circuit-miles of telephone-type cable, 
1,303 circuit-miles of open wire, and microwave facilities for the 
transmission of control, tracking, and guidance data peculiar to 
guided-missile testing and operational indoctrination. Additional 
communications support of missiles are required for expanding anti- 
aircraft activities. 

Subproject (2954) covers the cost of commercial communications 
at the various posts, camps, and stations in the Army area and overseas 
commands such as the rental of local switchboards, costs of telegrams, 
teletypewriter exchange service rentals, and cost of toll calls. Funds 
requested for fiscal year 1954 total $11,963,602, a decrease of $560,362 
below fiscal year 1953. This decrease reflects a reduction in conti- 
nental Army area commands’ use of communication facilities. 

The fifth subproject (2955) in the amount of $527,000 provides for 
the construction of local fixed radio systems. Included are the con- 
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struction, modification, rearrangement or rehabilitation of guard radio 
systems and antiaircraft radio communications. The decrease of 
$221,867 for fiscal year 1954 as compared with fiscal year 1953 is due 
to fulfilment of requirements for the procurement of new guard radio 
sets during fiscal year 1953. Fiscal year 1954 funds will be utilized 
for nonrecurring charges for antiaircraft communications to provide 
operational radio bac kup for defended areas. 

The last subproject (2956) provides for the operation of training film 
libraries and photographic laboratories at Army installations. In- 
cluded in this project are funds for the operation of 234 photographic 
libraries which are engaged in the loan of training films and equip- 
ment to the various units of the Army, training of student projec- 
tionists, storage, local repair and maintenance of projector equipment. 
In addition, this project covers the operation of 171 photographic 
laboratories required in the processing of still pictures essential for 
the Army in research, development, training, identification, and 
historical purposes. 

Decrease of $228,391 in fiscal year 1954 relative to fiscal year 1953 is 
due to a reduction in utilization of the photographic facilities at various 
posts, camps, and stations. 

I will attempt to answer your questions or furnish any additional 
details you may desire. 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was your original budget request? 
Colonel CLEAves. $49,399,000 as against $47,209,000. 
Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the revision? 


Colonel CLeaves. We have cut down on replacement parts, main- 
tenance parts, our stockage on the shelves, and have cut to the bone 
our rental of telephone and telegraph service. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

Colonel RATHBONE. $30,350,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate any unobligated balance? 

Colonel Witkes. The most of that is for personal services, for 
communication services of commercial companies, contractual services, 
general operations, and overhead. There is not so much procurement 
in it. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is you do not anticipate any unobligated 
balance? 

Colonel Witkes. That is right, sit 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. Insert in the record at this point the chart material on 
pages 865 and 866. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Local communications 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Revised esti- Revised esti- 
mate fiscal mate fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Total for project.._....__- : neal ngndvientaint ind. 0 $53, 119, 942 | $45,531, 000 | $47, 209, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS | ae ESTED 


Personal services (01) .._.. ; ; co 518, 313, 34s | $17, 145, 17 | $16, 823, 330 


Military personnel (number) 7 sad afl 200 4, 913 | 4,777 
Civilian personnel: | 
Number of permanent positions 7, 524 | 7, 357 | 6, 995 
Average number of all employees. -- ceeishiiebaieaaail 7, 104 7,047 | 


Funds required for this project are dependent on the number, size, and hours of 
operation of the various installations. The requirements for electrical communica- 
tions and photographic services are related to the extent of the activities being 
conducted at the various installations. Justification is further set forth under 


each subproject. 
SUMMARY BY SUBPROJECT 


| 
Sub- | Actual, fiscal | | Rev ised esti- | Revised esti- 


proj- | year 1952 mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
ect year 1953 year 1954 


2951 | Operation and maintenance of fixed wire communica- | 

tions systems | $22 003, 094 | $20,761,948 | $20,627, 269 
2052 | Operation and maintenance of radio facilities , 068 2, 501, 268 | 2, 459, 888 
2953 | Construction of fixed wire communication systems-_-_-_| 5, 3, 559, 248 6, 423, 927 
2954 | Commercial communications is anelgn a ellie 15, 757, 741 | 12, 523, 964 11, 963, 602 
2955 | Construction of guard radio system _--- ‘ 204, 360 | 748, 867 527, 000 
2956 | Film library and photographic laboratory--_-_~~-- 6, 282, 344 | 5, 435, 705 5, 207, 314 


Total_...-- c biandtidibsretean gt 2 45, 581, 00 | 47, 209, 000 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FIXED-WIRE COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 


Mr. Forp. The first subproject is 2951, ‘Operation and mainte- 
nance of fixed-wire communications systems. 

Colonel Cleaves, do you have any general comment on that? 

Colonel CLeaves. This provides for the pay of civilian employees, 
central procurement of operating and maintenance supplies and 
equipment, and local expenses required for the operation and main- 
tenance of fixed-wire communications systems, including telephone 
exchanges. 

Mr. Forp. What was your original request in January for this 
subproject? 

Colonel Wiikgs. That was $20,928,238. 

Colonel Carter. Which represents a reduction of about $300,000. 

Mr. Forp. Upon what is the reduction predicated? 

Colonel WiLkes. This is a part of our maintenance supply reduc- 
tion of centralized procurement of certain Signal Corps parts such 
as resistors, tubes, condensers, coils. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are not going to purchase the full 
amount of those items? 

Colonel Witkes. That is correct, sir. 

Colonel CLeaves. We decided to restrict it to a lower stockage and 
a lower backup quantity. 





Mr. Forp. How close to the deadline are you on that? Do you 
have a pretty good mobilization reserve on whatever you need? 

Colonel Cieaves. There is no mobilization reserve in this project 
for post, camp, and station communications. 

Mr. Forp. It is easily procurable material? 

Colonel Wiikes. Yes, sir, by commercial type. 

Colonel Carrer. That was taken care of in our original submission. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the chart 
material on pages 867 and 868. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Operation and maintenance of fixed-wire communications systems 


Actual, Revised esti- | Revised esti 
| fiscal year mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
| 1952 year 1953 year 1954 


Total for subproject ; $22, 003,094 | $20, 761, 948 | 
| 


$20, 627, 269 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services (01) _- $15,806,410 | $14,163,455 | $14, 051, 883 
Military personnel (number) - - - -- ‘ 2, 662 3,171 | 3, O82 
Civilian personnel: | 
Number of permanent positions _. 5, 546 6, 250 | 5, 938 
A verage number of all employees - --- 5, 220 | 5, 991 | 753 


Require- 
ment 


Number of | 


telephones Unit cost 


Fiseal year 1952 “ . . 352, 049 $62. 50 $22, 003, 094 
Fiscal year 1953 ‘ 308, 964 56. 27 20, 761, 948 
Fiscal year 1954_-..--.--- ‘ > . 377, 582 54. 62 20, 627, 269 


The increase in the number of tlephones is due to the increased tempo on pro- 
curement deliveries, construction, and supply activities worldwide. 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONES 


| Aatual fieeal | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
ee) mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
oe - year 1953 year 1954 


Posts and camps... .....-- dew ; bein 135, 288 37, 68: 139, 566 
De In cc ce canccwiirestonsesecs 49, 168 50, 53, 265 
Hospitals - al cs tadiindibernine cai tance imate “ | 3, 055 3, | 3, 109 
Inactive facilities Ab Bhaksdd , 157 | , L57 | 1, 157 
Port teeiiities..............-. Siesils aed oat 5, 680 | 5, 996 6, 358 
Overseas... - , 701 , 296 | 174, 127 


Total number of telephones._.................-- cai 352, 049 368, 96 377, 582 


The decrease in unit cost in fiscal year 1954 is the result of converting from 
manual to automatic telephone systems which require fewer operating personnel. 
Other savings are due to the employment of the less rugged, and therefore less 
expensive, commercial-type telephone rather than the tactical field equipment. 
increase in total number of phone subscribers furnished with service with approxi- 
mately the same central-office equipment gives a lower per subscriber cost. 
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INCREASE IN TELEPHONE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. You are cutting down the number of bases or instal- 
lations and yet we are going up on the installation of telephones? 

Colonel CLEeaves. Yes, sir. We sent out to the Army areas for the 
detailed justifications for that, because the figure looked strange, but 
the increase in the number of telephones, the actual number of 
instruments, is due to the following factors: (1) Significant increases 
in military construction. Many buildings authorized and appro- 
priated for since the beginning of the Korean war are being completed 
in fiscal year 1954. (2) There is a marked acceleration of procure- 
ment and storage activities resulting from extension of the mobiliza- 
tion base and deliveries from active production lines. (3) Addi- 
tional communications to support Department of the Army and 
Department of Defense emergenev plans. (4) Provisions for re- 
deployment of troops from Korea in accordance with fiscal year 1954 
assumptions. 

Then, I have detailed information from each of the Army areas to 
justify this increase in actual telephone installations. 

Mr. Forp. Any additional facts to justify that, if not too volumi- 
nous, would be helpful, because you are cutting down personnel 
and you are cutting down installations and yet you are making a 
large increase there. 

Colonel Carrer. We can supply a statement for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The following additional information was supplied:) 

The net increase in the number of telephones required to be in service during 
fiscal vear 1954 is due to the fact that a substantial amount of long-term military 
construction of the industrial type is being completed. This type of installation, 
including arsenals, depots, maintenance shops, research and development facilities 
and academic buildings, requires a comparatively dense telephone population that 
more than offsets the decrease that might have been expected from the inactiva- 
tion of some millions of square feet of training-type installations where the tele- 
phone population is comparatively light. For example, expanded installations 
like Springfield Armory,.Army Chemical Center, Volunteer Ordnance Works 
Detroit Arsenal, Dugway Proving Ground, involving procurement, storage, and 
research and development activities, must utilize telephone service to a much 
greater degree in order to conduct their operations effieiently. 

In addition, approximately one-balf of the 2.3 percent increase in number of 
telephones to be in service in fiscal year 1954 compared with fiscal vear 1953 is 
directly attributable to new overseas installations, particularly along the lines 
of communication in Europe. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture on this subproject? 

Colonel Raruwone. $11,859,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. These figures are getting better this afternoon, Colonel 
Rathbone. It appears that you are in better shape—in fact, very 
good shape. 

Colonel Raturone. Thank you, sir. 

Colonel Carter. Are there any deutschmarks in this? 

Colonel CLeaves. I am sure there are. 

Colonel Carrer. That is the point. The dollar figure in the budget 
includes deutschmarks and yen. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RADIO FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is “Operation and maintenance of 
radio facilities.’ 

Colonel Cieaves. This provides for the pay of civilian employees, 
central proc urement of operating and maintenance supplies and equip- 
ment, and local expenses required in the operation and maintenance 
of local fixed radio systems, including guard radio systems. 

Mr. Forp. What was your figure in “the original budget? 

Colonel Witkes. That figure was $2,459,888. 
Mr Forp. It was identical with the figure here? 
Colonel Wiikgs. Yes, sir; there is no change on that. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

Colonel RATHBONE. $835,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any yen or deutschemarks involved here? 

Colonel Rarusone. I will have to check that, sir. 

Colonel Curaves. No, sir, I do not think so. We mention Austria 
here, but of course Austria is on its own. There are no deutschemarks 
there. 

Colonel Carrer. The project does include your work in EUCOM 
and FECOM. 

Colonel CLEAvEs. Yes. 

Colonel Carrer. Then it does include deutschemarks and also 
includes yen. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert at this point in the record the chart 
material on page 869 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Operation and maintenance of radio facilities 


Revised est Revised esti 
mate, fiseal mate, fiseal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiseal 
year 1952 


lotal for subproject $2, 593, OAS $2, 501, 268 $2, 459, S&S 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTE 


Personal services (01 $518, 133 


Military personnel (number) 509 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 242 


4 


Average number of all employees 294 


Number of 

fixed mobile 

and admin Unit cost 
istrative 
stations 


Require 
ments 


Fiscal year 
1952 
1953 
1954 


$2, 503, 068 
2, 501, 268 
2, 459, 888 


81451—53—pt. 1——-80 
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The increase in number of stations for fiscal year 1954 is due to requirements for 
the Austrian command for additional mobile stations. The decrease in unit cost 
in fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 from fiscal year 1952 is occasioned by th: 
replacement of World War II equipment which results in lower maintenanc 
requirements in fiscal year 1954. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FIXED WIRE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2953, “Construction of fixed 
wire communications systems.’ 

Colonel Cieaves. This provides for the cost of construction or 
major rehabilitation of local telephone, telegraph, intercoms, target 
ranges, and so forth, systems, including central procurement of con- 
struction supplies and equipment. Each year’s requirements are based 
on a detailed analysis of individual engineering projects for construc- 
tion, rearrangement, or major rehabilitation. The years are not com- 
parable, inasmuch as only the most urgent new construction, mod- 
ification, rearrangement, or rehabilitation, is done each year. 

This figure for 1954 is something of an increase over 1953 as you 
can see, and almost wholly that is contained in what you see on page 
870 at the bottom of the page, item No. 3 “Communication facilities 
for support of White Sands Proving Grounds.” 

To organize and standardize signal facilities at White Sands, last 
year, as of July 1, the White Sands Signal Corps agency was created 
and a detailed study made of communications requirements. Not so 
much communications requirements as we ordinarily think of them 
but those communications requirements in support of the guided- 
missile program, the radar program, and other electronic devices in 
connection with the guided-missiles program. 

Mr. Forp. What is the item No. 6 in that list? 

Colonel CLeaves. That is local funding for communication proj- 
ects in Austria, SHAPE, Trieste, and the Far East Command. 

In Japan, we are constructing facilities and rearranging facilities 
that will give us the required communications network in view of the 
Japanese ‘Peace Treaty. Prior to the treaty we used a great deal of 
Japanese commercial facilities but with the peace treaty, we are get- 
ting off that and getting on our own so as to free Japanese commercial 
facilities for their own uses. 

Mr. Forp. Could you not lease those facilities? 

Colonel Carrer. There is one item in Japan, Mr. Chairman, 
where we are redeploying our troops and shifting them out of exist- 
ing installations. In the construction program we have almost $100 
millior for new construction, which was appropriated last year, and 
some of these requirements are generated as a result of that movement. 

Mr. Miuier. Does SH APE, or our headquarters, enter into this? 

Colonel Cartrer. Yes, sir. Some of this is required for the sup- 
port of SHAPE headquarters. I think that is probably for the 
support of EUCOM headquarters—the American headquarters 
rather than the SHAPE joint headquarters. 

Mr. Miuuer. There is a contemplated shift over there, is there not? 

Colonel Carrmr. Yes, sir; that is correct. Those funds appear 
under section 407 of Public Law 534. On Friday of this week we 
will appear before the Armed Services Committee in regard to these 
particular funds. We have the funds and they were authorized last 
year, but we have to get them released. I confidently expect that 
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will be done this Friday. This money will be used in connection 
with that. 

Colonel CLeAves. Of that total amount which you see under that 
No. 6 item, $1,660,310, the Far East Command takes better than three- 
fourths of it. The other projects are quite minor. For instance, you 
asked about SHAPE, Mr. Miller, only $15,000 of that is for SHAPE; 
$164,520 is for Austria; Trieste, $6,500: and the Far East Command 
has $1,474,290. The others will get minor amounts in comparison. 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this project in 
he January 9 budget? 

Colonel CLeAves. $7,082,958. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the difference? 

Colonel CLeaves. Most of that has been taken out of Army areas 
ust by cutting down to the bone as to what we had hoped to do or 
felt we could do without. 

Mr. Ritey. Does that mean part of this program is being deferred? 

Colonel Cueaves. In the Army areas in the zone of thein terior 
only, Mr. Riley. $659,031 is the difference between the two sub- 
missions, and that is totally in the Army areas. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is you obligation picture? 

Colonel RatHpone. $2,480,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. Does the deutschemark and yen question enter here? 

Colonel CiEeaves. Yes, sir; it does. I find in my breakdown sheet 
$1,474,290 is in yen and zero in deutschemarks. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, after the signing of the treaty in Japan was 
it necessary to move some of our installations and some of our bases? 

Colonel CLeaves. That is correct as I understand it. 

Colonel Carter. I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Rivey. Was it necessary, after the treaty with Japan, to move 
some of our Army bases to other locations? 

Colonel Carrer. Bhat is correct. We were in Japanese facilities 
at various places and we were scattered from Hokkaido down to the 
Southern Islands. 

Mr. Ritey. We are in Japan now by agreement under the treaty? 

Colonel Carter. We are there under rights of treaty rather than 
by occupation, and in accordance with that agreement, we are shift- 
ing, you might say, our center of gravity. We are also getting out of 
the Japanese facilities into other facilities on the outskirts of the 
Tokyo plain, and various other places. ‘That is the reason for this 
new construction. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Cleaves. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1953. 
COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. The first sub 
project this morning is subproject 2954, ‘“‘Commercial Communica- 
tions.”’ Colonel Carter, will you introduce the witness? 

Colonel Carrer. Colonel Cleaves will give the testimony on this 
project. 

Colonel CLeaves. This project provides for the rental of loca 
switchboards, cost of trunks, tolls, telegrams, and teletype rentals no' 
a part of the Army Command and Administrative Network. 

It also provides for the payment of rentals of telephone and tele 
graph circuits less than 50 air miles in length. That is more or less 
an arbitrary division between ACAN long lines that we talked about 
Monday and local communications. The requirements are based o1 
minimum telephone facilities at each installation. 

The January 9th submission was $13,263,602. That, of csurse, is 
a favorable difference of $1,300,000 between the 2 submissions. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for that difference? 

Colonel CLeaves. The reduction is just the paring down of the 
actual communications, telephone calls, telegrams and cable charges 

Mr. Forp. Is that based also on a reduction in installations? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir, that enters into that too. 

Mr. Forp. How do you negotiate these arrangements with th« 
various telephone companies? 

Colonel CLeaves. We enter into negotiations when we have a need 
for the service or a demand for the service. We have been doing 
business with them for a number of years, and it is done on a standard 
form of contract for the service that we require. 


RATES 


Mr. Forp. Are your rates more favorable than those of any other 
user, or are they simply based on what the local public service utilities 
prescribe? 

Colonel WiLkes. In most cases we are governed by the tariff rates, 
but sometimes we have special facilities for which there is no civilian 
counterpart, and in those instances where we have those particular 
facilities we get favorable consideration. We do have a standrard 
contract, and we use it basically with the telephone systems. In other 
words, we do not have a lengthy contract process that we have to go 
through each time like we do in the case of many small contracts. 
We have a general contract with the commercial carriers. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture? 

Colonel Ratrupone. It is $10,274,000 as of April 30. 

Colonel CLieaves. That would be almost a straight line curve. 
Mr. Forp. I should think it would be. 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, just like personnel expenditures. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF GUARD RADIO SYSTEMS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2955, “Construction of guard 
radio systems.’’ Colonel Cleaves. 

Colonel CLEeaves. Yes, sir. This provides for the construction, 
nodification, rearrangement or major rehabilitation of guard radio 
systems, including central procurement of supplies and equipment 
necessary for an operating system. Requirements are based on the 
nonrecurring charges for antiaircraft artillery, communications, and 

small amount for purchase of supplies for minor modifications or 
epair. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this? 

Colonel CLeaves. There is no change in that, $527,000, sur 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

Colonel Rarupone. $654,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. As | understand it the charges in this subproject are 
nonrecurring. Once you get your system set up you will simply 
have the maintenance and operation cost. 

Colonel Cieaves. That is correct. Actually, the nonrecurring 
element of this $527,000 will be $446,000. The remainder of less 
than $100,000 will be for guard radio systems. 

Mr. Forp. $100,000, approximately, will be your annual request 
or this subproject? 

Colonel CLEeAvss. Yes, sir; about $90,000, the difference between 
$446,000 and $527,000. 


INCREASE IN WAGES 


Mr. Forp. If 2 man-years cost $3,330 each in 1952 why do not 
} man-years cost $9,990 in 1954? 

Colonel CLeaves. Colonel Wilkes. 

Colonel Wiikes. I think the 1952 figure is low as you can see, 
The $4,000 figure there is approximate ‘ly the average. 

=o Miuuer. And there is a pay raise in there, too. 

Colonel Wiikes. Yes, sir; there was a pay raise. 

Colonel Carter. But not that much. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put in the record the grades of employees that 
you conte mpl: rte will occ upy these positions? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The 2 man-years indicated in the fiscal year 1952 column are for 2 hourly wage 
rate employees at an average salary of $3,328.50. The increases for fiscal year 
1953 and fiscal year 1954 are due to the granting of wage increases February 15, 


1952, and June 7, 1952, and the hiring of an additional hourly wage rate employee 
t an average salary of $4,636 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
Mr. Forp. We should insert in the record at this point the chart 


material appearing on page 872 of the justifications. 
The matter referred to is as follows: ) 





Construction of guard radio systems 


b Revised esti- | Revised est 
| a | mate, fiscal | mate, fisca 
’ ™ year 1953 year 1954 


Total for subproject bens. $204, 360 748, 867 | $527, On 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


j 
Personal services (01) - -- pion x Pg s, | $12, 000 $12, 00 


Military personnel (number | | 0 | 

Civilian personnel | | 
Number of permanent positions 2 K 
Average number of all employees ‘ 4 3 | 


Funds are required to provide shortwave radio backup systems to connect 
antiaircraft operation centers with local firing batteries and for procurement of 
a limited amount of supplies and equipment for fire and guard radio communi 
cations. 


FILM LIBRARY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2956, “Film library and photo- 
graphic laboratory.” 

Colonel CLeaves. This project provides for the operation of train- 
ing film libraries which are engaged in post issue of training films and 
equipment to authorized organizations for Army units, training of 
student projectionists, storage, repair, and maintanance of training 
film equipment and preview facilities for training officers. It also 
provides consulatation and advisory service for officers charged with 
training and educational programs, demonstrates new methods for 
using visual training aids, and maintams an adequate supply of 
training films. 

Also included is the operation of photographic laboratories and 
central procurement of photographic supplies and materials. The 
laboratories provide essential information for research and develop- 
ment activities, training techniques and provide commanders with 
information of tactical, technical, logistical, and strategic value and 
provides identification pictures and historical records of phases of 
military operations. 

Mr. Forp. What was your original budget request fcr this sub- 
project? 

Colonel Cieaves. $5,137,314. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 

Colonel CLEeAves. The increase in this budget is for the local pro- 
curement of supplies and materials which will enable the maintenance 
of normal stock levels which would otherwise be close to depletion. 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. What percentage of your procurement is on a local 
basis? 

Colonel Witkes. I am sorry I did not understand, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us an estimate of about how much of your 
procurement is on a local basis? 

Colonel Witkes. Yes, sir, we can. It is $84,000 out of the total of 
the project. That is, for overseas commands, and for the Army areas 
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the figure is $152,299, or, roughly, $230,000 out of a total of $5,000,000, 
which would be about 5 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Do you allocate this amount among the various Army 
ireas and overseas commands? 

Colonel Wiikegs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And they are authorized to buy supplies locally to 
supply whatever they need? 

Colonel Wiikes. Yes, sir. That is a small portion of the project. 
Of course, we do have central procurement, and in certain cases due to 
the time factors involved or peculiarities of procurement we do buy 
ocally. 

TRAINING FILMS 


Mr. Mituer. Colonel, in the case of these training films, and, 
incidentally, most of them are very good, does the Army contract for 
them, are they prepared by commercial film producers? 

Colonel CLEeaves. To same extent, Mr. Miller. That is subproject 
1222, “Command training,” and we do a good bit of that actually our- 
selves at our Astoria, N. Y., installation on Long Island. The per- 
centage between the two of those I cannot remember offhand, but we 
do let a substantial amount of it out to contract, and we do a sub- 
stantial amount of it ourselves. 

Mr. Mier. In other words, you do it both ways? 

Colonel CLeaves. We do it both ways; yes, sir. 

Mr. Muiuuer. Whichever way you think you can get the 
best service? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes. There are two reasons for going commer- 
cial, one is where our load is so great that we cannot encompass it 
at our Astoria, L. I., development and, second, where a commercial 
enterprise has the facilities to do a better job than we can do for the 
subject we want filmed. 

Mr. Mituer. I think you do an excellent job whichever way it 
is produced. 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes; they are an excellent medium of training 
and we have been using them very extensively. 

Mr. Miuuer. I was very much impressed with some of those films. 
I think they were very beautifully turned out, regardless of who 
directed the picture. 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir. We go to the most appropriate place 
to get the films made. General Honnen may have some comments 
about the films made at Fort Benning, the Infantry School. 

General Honnen. I have had a lot of experience with them at Ben- 
ning, Mr. Miller, and they are a very able group. They are a bit 
temperamental, as are all artists. 


TRAINING OF PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Mr. Forp. Does the Signal Corps have a photographer at prac- 
tically every installation? 

Colonel CLEeaves. In most cases; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is there much difference in the training of a photographer 
for public relations and the training that you give your regular pho- 
tographers? 





Colonel CLeaves. There would be two different aspects, for PIO 
purposes, and for training purposes. Our photographers are trained 
at Monmouth for both purposes. 

Mr. Forp. Where is your regular photographers’ training school? 

Colonel Cieaves. At Monmouth, the photographic section of the 
Signal School at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Forp. And the Signal Corps operates part of the PIO School at 
Fort Slocum? 

Colonel CLeaves. We have no part in that. That is strictly a 
PIO operation.. 

Mr. Forp. There is not any particular difference, however, in the 
procedures or the processes of developing one picture over another? 

Colonel Cieaves. No, not in developing, but the taking, the 
composition and the end purpose it is to serve I think may vary 
quite largely. in the training pictures we go a lot more into the 
detail of what a person is doing. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is.the obligation picture on this? 

Colonel RarHBone. $4,247,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate that you will have an unobligated 
balance? 

Colonel Cieaves. That will be pretty well taken care of. The 
bulk of se is in personal services, so you have you straight-line 
obligation rate and also in supplies and materials which would go at 
the same rate on a consumption basis. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Mr. Forp. We will insert the chart material contained on page 874 
of the justifications in the record at this point. 
The matter referred to follows:) 


Film library and photographic laboratory 


JUSTIFIC 


Personal services (01 
Military personnel (number 
Civilian personnel 


Number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


* FUNDS REQUESTED 


Actual Revised esti- 


fiscal year mate, fiscal 
1952 year 1953 


$1, 882, 686 
1, 054 


678 
646 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


$1, 713, 315 
1, 026 


638 
606 


Attendance 


} Unit cost Requirement 
it showings 


167, 489, 055 $0. 037 $6, 282, 344 
176, 418, 426 031 5, 435, 705 
185, 239, 356 . 028 5, 207, 314 


The increase in attendance at showings is due to the tremendous importance 
placed on visual means of training in which training films are the most widely used 
and acceptable means of impressing on the student the lesson intended. The 
number of still prints processed have increased due to the use of photography in 
research and development to record results of the studies, in training to emphasize 
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ie lesson, in field exercises and industrial X-rays in arsenals and other Govern- 
nent manufacturing establishments for inspection of items under production. 

The decrease in unit costs is the result of the repetitive showings in fiscal years 
1953 and 1954 due to a high turnover in military personnel. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL OVER FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. Forp. The data on page 874 seems to indicate that the person- 
nel, although below the fiscal year 1953 figure, is above both the 
military and civilian personnel for the fiscal year 1952. Is there any 
explanation of that? 

Colonel CLEeaves. | am not sure I understand the question, Mr. 
Ford. 

Mr. Forp. If you will notice the personnel figure for the fiscal year 
1954 is less than it was in the fiscal year 1953, ‘but more than it is in 
the fiscal year 1952, both for military and civilian personnel. This is 
a service agency. In 1952 there was apparently less to serve. Is 
there any explanation of that comparison? 

Colonel Witxes. The major reason for the increase is in the Far 
East Command where in 1952 there were 11 positions, whereas in 
the 1953 and 1954 fiscal years there were 51 positions. 


INCREASE IN USE OF FILMS 


Mr. Miter. I note in your estimated attendance there is quite a 
large increase in the number of people expected to view these films 
which may indicate a stepped up use of them in the service. 

Colonel Cieaves. It has increased markedly and steadily over a 
period of years because it has turned out to be such an excellent 
medium of training. 

General CoLeiazierR. I believe also a good deal of that increase is 
due to the increased activity in the training of Reserve officers who 
also use these films. 

Mr. Mixuer. Yes, they do. 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I notice also the unit cost has gone down on that 
basis. 

Colonel CLeaves. That is largely due to the increased use of them. 
The more people that use them the lower the unit cost. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 

Colonel CLeaves. Thank you, sir; it was a pleasure to be here. 


Locat TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 2960, “Local transportation,” 
with various subprojects. 

Colonel Cartger. This project, Mr. Chairman, is a project which 
supports the operation and maintenance of administrative motor 
pools and other motor transportation on our stations. 

Mr. Joseph Mindell of the Office of the Chief of Transportation 
is here to discuss the project in detail. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Mr. Mindell? 

Mr. MinpE LL. Yes, sir, I have a short statement here, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this project covers 
local transportation services at Army installations. The require- 
ments are presented under four separate subprojects. 
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The first, “Operation and maintenance of administrative motor 
pools,”’ covers local automotive transportation for personnel, supplies, 
and equipment. The fiscal year 1954 estimate of $79,253,000 pro- 
vides for the operation and maintenance of 66,963 vehic ‘les; 38,448 
in the continental United States, and 28,515 in overseas commands 
The principal elements of cost included in this estimate are: Pay of 
driver and maintenance personnel, fuel and lubricants, and mainte- 
nance supplies. This estimate anticipates a substantial reduction in 
requirements to be achieved primarily through improved utilization 
of vehicles. 

The second subproject, ‘Movements services,” covers the traffic- 
management activities to be performed in transportation sections of 
Army installations meluding planning, controlling, and documenting 
the movements of persons and things. The fiscal year 1954 estimate 
for these activities is $14,086,000. 

The third subproject covers the operation and maintenance of rail 
equipment used at Army installations. The fiscal year 1954 estimate 
of $6.9 million will provide for the operation and maintenance of 
4,880 pieces of railroad equipment. 

The fourth subproject provides for the operation and maintenance 
of floating equipment used for handling and moving cargo and per- 
sonnel at Army installations (other than ports of embarkation), fire 
protection, patrol, and security. The fiscal year 1954 estimate for 
this subproject is $4.3 million. 

[ am prepared to discuss each subproject separately, and furnish 
additional details by subproject if you so desire. 






























REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 



















1 would further like to point out, Mr. Chairman, and as you will 
note from the summary for the project, that a substantial ‘reduction is 
envisaged from the prior 2 years. 

Colonel Carrer. The January 9 submission was $110,800,000, or a 
reduction of $4,615,000 to this figure. 

These savings are made possible due to further improvement in the 
utilization of vehicles, and to a lesser extent due to the decrease in the 
size of the Army. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture? 

Colonel RaTHBone. $84,669,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. MinpE.u. That does not include the deutschemark availability. 

Colonel Rarurone. That is projected on dollar availability, and 
there are approximately 12 million deutschemarks. 













JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the charts on 
page 876. 


(The matter referred to is as follows 









) 









Local transportation 







JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 






Revised esti- Revised est'- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 





Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 



















tary personnel (number) “ 11,113 11, 074 10, 784 
lian personnel: 

lotal number of permanent positions 40, 634 30, 792 28, 560 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees 38, 205 20, 787 27, 628 















$69, 174, 





$93, 148, 017 , 241 


Personal services 






SUMMARY BY SUBPROJECT 










Operation and maintenance of administrative motor 








pools $114, 238,096 | $87, 522, 530 $79, 253, 000 
Movements services. - . 13, 621, 390 14, 181, 492 14, 086, 000 
Operation and maintenance of rail equipment 6, 514, 710 7, 026, 682 6, 959, 071 

#4—Operation and maintenance of floating equipment 3, 912, 334 4, 058, 296 4, 316, 929 





Total wiih . 138, 286, 530 112, 789, 000 104, 615, 000 


















ON TRANSPORTATION 





RESTRICTION 










Mr. Rriey. I would like to ask Mr. Mindell one question. These 
local automotive vehicles consist of trucks, automobiles, and buses 
and that kind of equipment? 

Mr. MINpDELL. Yes, sir; that is correct, general-purpose vehicles. 

Mr. Ritey. Are they restricted in the area or radius that they can 
operate in? 

Mr. Minpexu. The policy is that they are for local transportation 
at the installation. They may be used in the particular areas for 
pickup and delivery service to serve those installations. They are 
not permitted, except in any unusual circumstance, to perform line- 
haul-type moves. 

Mr. Ritey. What equipment do you use for long-distance hauling, 
we will say long-haul transportation? 

Mr. Mrnpetu. Commercial service. 

Mr. Ritey. That comes under commercial service? 

Mr. Mrnve.u. Yes, sir; that is correct. Those funds were discussed 
in our program 2100 for commercial transportation. 

Mr. Rixey. But there is nothing unusual about these vehicles. 
They are the ordinary type of vehicles used by the Army except that 
they are restricted as to the area of their operation? 

Mr. Mrnpe.u. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Rizey. Thank you. 


























OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE MOTOR POOLS 









Mr. Forp. We will now turn to subproject 2961, “Operation and 
maintenance of administrative motor pools.” 

Do you have any further comments on this subproject other than 
what has been covered in the general statement, or covered by the 
justifications? 

Mr. Minpve.u. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Forp. We should insert in the record at this point the charts 
appearing on pages 878a and 878b of the justifications. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Operation and maintenance of administrative motor pools 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUINESD 


Actual, fiscal | | Revised esti- | Revised esti 
year 1952 mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
| year 1953 year 1954 


j } 
Personal services (01 $73, 333, 862 | 53, 563,272 | $48, 509, 641 
Military personne] (number aa 9, f 9,1 
Civilian personnel 
Sediies of permanent positions 4 a 33, & 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. 
Average number of all employees ‘ . zx 31, 77 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF VEHICLES, MILES, AND COST PER MILE 
(WORLDWIDE 


Quantities | Miles | Ratimated | 
of vehicles operated oe — 
. inile (cents) 


Fiscal year 
1952 so 755, 704, 55¢ 5. 4 114, 238, 09 
1953 f 768, 196, 000 a f 
1954 16, 962 739, 431, 000 | 79, 253, 00K 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF VEHICLES, MILES, AND COST PER MILE (CONUS) 


Fiscal year 
1952 42, 276 406, 999, 550 
1953 42, 961 410, 986, 000 
1954 38, 448 408, 087, 000 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF VEHICLES, MILES, AND COST PER MILE (OVERSEAS 


Fiscal year 
1952 30, 008 348, 705, 000 | 2. ! 43, 516, 955 
1953 i 30, 741 357, 210, 000 | .3 | 36, 839, 893 
1954 28, 515 331, 344, 000 wif 33, 697, 847 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture on this subproject? 

Colonel RatrHsone. $65,824,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget estimate? 

Colonel Carrer. The original submission was $85,438,000, and 
there was a reduction to $79,253,000. That was due to more effective 
utilization of the equipment, and to some extent to the decrease in 
the number of troops. 


COST PER MILE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. The resubmission does show a rather substantial change 
in the amount re quire <1. How would that affect your estimated cost 
per mile in cents? In other words, can you give us what the com- 
parable figure was in the first line of figures shown on page 878b? 

Mr. Minpexu. As compared to our original submission, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Minpe tt. I can give you that. 





Colonel Carrer. We will have to supply that for the record, sir. 
That should be pretty close to the same. It is a reduction in the 
number of miles. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The estimated cost of operating general transport administrative vehicles in 
the budget submitted in January 1953, was 12.2 cents per mile. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. This chart in the first column shows the quantities of 
vehicles. 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is correct. 

Colonel Carrrr. That is the program. 

Mr. Minpe.tu. That is 66,963 vehicles to be operated in the fiscal 
year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. How have you brought about the reduction in the 
number of vehicles? 

Mr. MinpELL. Well, we have a program, sir, of inspection. Each 
\rmy commander has an inspection team, and they have the re- 
quirement to survey our installations annually at least once, and the 
large ones they attempt to survey more than once. They constantly 
attempt to eliminate vehicles which are unnecessary. Much of this 
reduction has been brought about through that activity. 

Another part of the reduction was brought about through the sub- 
stitution of the commercial type of vehicles for the tactical-type 
vehicles. 

A few years ago we had a very large percentage of tactical vehicles 
in this administrative pool. We were carrying there vehicles from 
World War II that were tactical types. They required a great deal of 
maintenance and required a great deal of deadline time. 

By the substitution of commercial and newer type of vehicles we 
have been able to eliminate a great number of vehicles from our fleet 
on that basis. In addition we have closed some stations, and we are 
attempting by every means possible to reduce the number of vehicles 
that there are in operation and by various management improvements 
through every means, sir. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF MILES VEHICLES OPERATED 


Mr. Forp. And it has resulted in a reduction in the number of miles 
operated through closer control over utilization? 

Mr. MinpgE.u. That is what we are attempting to do, sir. We are 
projecting, as you can see, a considerable savings into the fiscal year 
1954, and we hope to accomplish that. By putting the squeeze on, 
as it were, we hope we will be able to do it. 

Mr. Forp. Just as a practical matter how do you go about that? 

Mr. Minpeu. By the surveys mentioned, and by the limitation, 
and I hestitate to suggest this, by the limitation of funds. 

Mr. Mituer. That is a strange suggestion coming from him. 

Mr. Minpe.tu. And by various improvements that we are attempt- 
ing to make in their operation, and by closer supervision over the 
operation of the vehicles. 
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Colonel Carrer. I would say that a large part of this is also du. 
to the fact that we are concentrating the Army into larger installations 
cutting down on overhead, on this overhead type of function, so tha 
the smaller number of installations we run the less number of vehicles 
we need. That accounts for the major portion of it. 

In addition to that there are these surveys which the Chief 0! 
Transportation has now administration over, and over the moto 
pools in all Army stations. Those things have resulted in mor 
centralized control and better results. 

Mr. Forp. And this greater centralization is an explanation of th: 
greater increase in the average number of miles per vehicle? 

Mr. MinpELL. Yes, sir, partially. Actually all of the factors that 
I have been mentioning taken together are causing it. 

Mr. Forp. Is it more economical to operate a vehicle more miles 
than it is to operate several vehicles a lesser number of miles? 

Mr. Minpe.u. Yes, sir. In the first place you do not have any 
initial cost on the vehicles, and in the second place, the greater utiliza- 
tion you can get from any vehicle the more you are getting for your 
money, sir. 


USE OF LIGHTER AND COMMERCIAL TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Mitier. Do you have this type of problem in connection with 
transportation, cases where you are using big heavy field equipment 
in a local motor pool because it may be organic equipment, or because 
it is in supply for tactical use, where you could save a good deal of 
money by having lighter vehicles that would be adequate? 

Mr. Minpexu. Well, sir, in the first place, these vehicles are not 
part of the table of organization equipment. They are general- 
purpose type vehicles used for the overall administrative purposes of 
the installations. Insofar as the substitution of lighter type equip- 
ment for heavier type equipment in the instance you cited is concerned, 
there have undoubtedly been some instances in which that could 
have been done. However, we have had a program in effect in the 
last 2 years, I believe, for using commercial type vehicles wherever 
possible and getting types of vehicles to do the particular types of 
jobs they are supposed to do. 

Mr. Muter. That is definitely a part of your program? 

Mr. Minpe.u. Very definitely, sir. That is the policy—to use 
commercial type vehicles in the continental United States for general- 
purpose activities wherever possible, not only from the standpoint of 
cost of operation but from the standpoint of cost of initial procurement. 

Mr. Mixer. I think there is a general feeling on the part of the 
public that you see a great many jeeps or 3-ton trucks running around 
where a commercial pickup would certainly be more economical and 
probably accomplish the purpose just as well under garrison conditions. 
| was wondering whether that is a factor that you people are watching. 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is a condition we are trying to eliminate. 
Within this fleet, as I recall, about 3 years ago we had 18,000 tactical 
type vehicles in the general-purpose fleet. We have not managed to 
cut that down to about 1,800, so that we are substituting these efficient 
type vehicles for the cumbersome, heavier type and more expensive 
vehicles 
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Colonel Carter. This type of vehicle is designed for cross country 
ise. The others are more for paved-road use. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course. And saves the expense and the mileage 
you get on gasoline and all that. And while those other vehicles may 
e necessary to have in the vicinity for other reasons, their normal use 
; certainly expensive. 

Mr. Minpevu. That is quite right. 


ASSIGNMENT OF VEHICLES TO INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. Forp. In the Navy, in the world war, at several bases the com- 
manding officer and the executive officer each had individual vehicles 
at their disposal 24 hours a day. Does a similar situation exist in the 
Army at the present time? 

Mr. Mrnpe.u. By regulation, there are only about 4 or 5 people in 
the Army who are permitted to have vehicles on a full-time basis 
general-purpose-type vehicles. They are the Secretary of the Army, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
Under Secretary of the Army, the Assistant Secretaries, and generals 
of the Army—not any general but five-star generals in the Army. 
There is no one else. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, at a particular area command or at a 
partieular’ base installation, no vehicle is assigned to a particular 
person? 

Mr. Mrinpe.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Except in those categories you mentioned? 

Mr. Minpeuui. Not to our knowledge. They are not supposed to 
be assigned, and wherever we do find such an instance, we take 
measures to correct it. 

Mr. Forp. Naturally, the commanding officer would have a car at 
his disposal; yet it is not specifically earmarked for his individual use 
24 hours a day? 

Mr. Minpe vu. That is correct, and it is for official use only. 

Mr. Forp. How effectively can you check up on that situation? 

Mr. Minpetu. We do it through those inspection teams and also 
through the inspectors general. ‘Last year, after meeting with the 
committee, we made a special note to the Inspector General and asked 
that that be put on the check list of the inspectors general for annual 
inspections. Wherever that type of thing can be uncovered, we 
take steps to correct it. 

Mr. Forp. Actually, it is a relatively small item, but it is one that 
does create unfavorable public relations. So I hope the Department 
will continue its effort along that line primarily and principally for 
their own public-relations benefit. It is a small thing in dollars, but 
it does have a very unfavorable reaction among the public generally. 

Mr. Mrinpexu. It does that, and we have ac tually gotten inquiries 
or notices, not through official channels at all, but that some ‘body saw 
somebody else in a car and did not know whether it was for official 
purposes or not. We attempt to check those things and attempt to 
correct them. We are very conscious of that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Riiey. General Honnen brought out an observation there that 
| was going to inject. I think all of these cars are marked except the 
ones you designate. Are they not? 





Mr. MInpDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixtey. So the public can check up on them themselves if they 
so desire. ; 

Colonel Carter. That is correct. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Ritey. I was also quite interested in the observations of my 
colleague, Mr. Miller. I think-with the paving of the roads in thes 
Army bases, you can certainly get along with lighter, commercial-type 
equipment and get just as good results and just as long life. 

Mr. Minpe.u. The Office of the Chief of Transportation certainly 
believes so, and the Department of the Army believes so, because 
that is a matter of policy. In addition, we are attempting to extend 
that to support areas in the overseas commands and ascertain the 
extent to which commercial-type vehicles can be used in support 
areas overseas. 

Mr. Miuuier. Except for field duty, I do not see any reason why 
you could not use them the way we are building these bases now. 


PROCUREMENT OF FUEL, LUBRICANTS, ETC. 


Mr. Forp. Has there been any increase in the cost of fuel, lubricants, 
and other items that go to make up the procurement in this subproject? 

Mr. Minpe.u. We have not estimated for any increase in unit cost. 
There have been projected increases, but from our current experience 
we have not projected any increase or decrease in unit cost. We 
have projected we would spend less money for supplies all along the 
line in this item. 

Mr. Mititer. When you buy fuel for a fleet of Army vehicles at 
some particular post, do you pay the State fuel tax? 

Mr. Minpetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You are not subject to that? 

Mr. Minpe.u. No, sir; we are not. We are using the equipment 
on Government installations, and we do have an exemption from 
paying the State tax. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your equipment is used for trans- 
portation of personnel, and what percentage is used for other purposes? 

Mr. Mrnpe tv. I would say about 25 percent of our equipment is 
passenger-carrying equipment—sedans, buses, ambulances, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Forp. And the remainder is for heavy hauling? 

Mr. MrInpeE.t. It is the light, pickup type—half-ton trucks, ton 
and a half, two and a half, and they go up to heavy tractor-trailer 
combinations. 

MOVEMENTS SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 2962, “Movements services.” 

Do you have any comment to make on this, Mr. Mindell? 

Mr. Minpe.u. To explain this project a little further, this repre- 
sents the people at installations who write the bills of lading, who 
check the freight that comes in and consolidate |. ¢. 1. and 1. t. 1. 
shipments, make arrangements with the freight carriers to pick it up, 
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prepare the reports on lost and damaged property, and who handle 
the general paperwork in connection with commercial transportation 
activities, 

Mr. Forp. Something like dispatchers at a commercial trucking 
installation? 

Mr. MinpeE.u. Something like that. That is part of the activity, 
but these are people who actually check the weight and check it in 
and out; they write the bills of lading, perform all of the documenta- 
tion, and maintain all of the records of freight shipments. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request in this item? 

Mr. Minpetu. There was no change in this particular request. 
This request is rather closely related to our commercial transportation. 

As you will recall, we had an increase in that over the original 
1952 budget submission because of the change in assumptions on 
supporting hostilities in Korea. We did not ask for an increase in 
this particular amount, nevertheless, because it is not affected sub- 
stantially by the change of workload. In this case the workload 
has gone on up over that anticipated, but we do not intend to use any 
more people for that purpose. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they can absorb the additional workload? 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is correct. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture? 

Colonel RatHBone. $10,861,000 as of April 30. 

Colonel Carrer. That is the dollar availability. There are some 
deutschemarks included in this program—$1.2 million. 

Mr. Forp. Do you or do you not expect any unobligated balance? 

Colonel Rarusone. It is almost all personnel, and there should be 
no material balance. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point the chart 
material on pages 880 and 881. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Movements services 


Actual, Revised | Revised 
fiscal year | estimate, estimate, 
1952 | fiscal year 1953} fiscal year 1954 





Total for project or subproject dows on : $13, 621, 390 | $14,181,492 | $14,086,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


| 
Personal services (01) aad Relais -----| $12, 746, 470 $13, 398, 729 $13, 086, 652 
Military personnel (number) paenduaihht sen , 286 1, 325 1, 412 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions. --._--- ‘ 4, 767 5, 001 4,773 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 
Average number of all employees- Saaaban 4, 828 4, 610 





81451—53—pt. 1——-81 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED—Continued 


| 


| 
Index of ’ wet | Require- 
movement Unit cost | ment 
Fiseal year 1952 16, 768, 678 $0, 812 $13, 621, 39 
Fiseal year 1953 17, 534, 220 809 14, 181, 4 
Fiscal year 1954 16, 340, 000 862 14, O86, 0 


The increase in total movements in fiscal year 1953 over fiseal vear 1952 is di 
to the expansion of activities in both the continental United States and Europea: 
Command. 


The increase in unit cost in fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1953 results from 
decrease in the workload in the overseas commands where unit costs are low. 


INCREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase in military 
personnel? 

Mr. Minpe.u. That was an increase in Europe where we expect to 
have that work performed to a large extent by the military. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not feasible to employ Europeans for that purpose? 

Mr. MinpeE.u. We do to a certain extent, but in this particular 
account it is essential that we have United States personnel in it who 
understand our procedures. 

Mr. Miter. This is rather sensitive to pilferage, too; is it not? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Mier. Is not that another reason why it might be desirable 
to have your own personnel? 

Mr. Minpeuu. It would contribute to it. 


INCREASE IN UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase in unit cost 
shown on page 881? 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is also in connection with the European situa- 
tion. It has increased the weighting, actually, of the cost in Europe, 
because we are going into an area to a greater extent than we have ever 
been. Furthermore, there is one thing I want to say here. Although 
we did not change our budget request for this particular item in excess 
of the original request, we should have increased the index of move- 
meat here. The number of movements now to be handled in 1954 
should have been increased to about the same as we have there for 
1953. So that it would again bring that unit cost down. We did not 
change the workload in this particular program, because we did not 
change the amount of money we were asking for. It is an omission 
on our part. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you had accurately indicated the index 
of movement in the revised budget, it would have been greater than 
shown, which would in turn have reflected a decrease in the unit cost? 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is correct. We did not reflect that increased 
workload which we propose to absorb. 

Mr. Forp. Is this change in workload and increased cost in Europe 
resulting from the change that has been mentioned earlier? 

Mr. MInDELL. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Is that part of it, that we are paying more money and 


getting less service? 


a higher unit cost. 


: Mr. Mrnpe.t. It is not getting less service, but we will be paying 
We will be paying for a longer haul movement 


1,3 and will be setting up a depot system where we have more handling 


£0 and rehandling involved. 
(Discussion off the record.) 








re OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RAIL EQUIPMENT 
m Mr. Forp. The next subproject is No. 2963, “Operation and 
maintenance of rail equipment.” 
Mr. Mindell, do you have any additional comments on this sub- 
project? 
Mr. Minvevu. To further explain this project, these are pieces of 
my equipment used locally for switching cars within the installation and 
used in the operation of the installation. It is not providing for 
M equipment used in interchange for line haul movements. 
. Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request? 
le Mr. MinpeE.u. This is the same as the original budget request. 
hc Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture? 
» Colonel Ratusone. $5,010,000. This project also includes over- 
seas movements. 
Mr. Forp. The date is April 30? 
I Colonel RATHBONE. Yes, sir. 
dit 
JUSTIFICATION DATA 
Mr. Forp. We will insert the chart on page 882~a. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
Ss Operation and maintenance of rail equipment 
la- — - Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
ye em mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
| ‘ — year 1953 year 1954 
tee . * . 
gh Total for project or subproject $6, 514, 710 $7, 026, 682 $6, 959, 071 
ISS 
"e- JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
54 
‘or Personal services (01) $5, 495, 744 $5, 809, 240 $5, 929, 631 
ot Military personnel (number 82 78 78 
ot Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 1, 514 1, 583 1, 494 
on Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees 1, 366 1, 444 1, 442 
ex ar ao aguas 
nits oper- 7 tequire- 
an “aan Unit cost vn mg 
») afta Te 4 me aa de ‘ < 
ec Fiscal year: 
1952 4, 668 $1, 396 $6, 514, 710 
1953 4, 781 1, 470 7, 026, 682 
1954 4, 880 1, 426 6, 959, 071 


De 
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UNIT COSTS 





Mr. Forp. How do you account for the fact that the unit cost for 
fiscal 1954, even though less than the unit cost for fiscal 1953, is 
actually greater than the unit cost in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Minpewu. The reason for that is that there have been a number 
of ungraded wage increases in this particular account. These are 
your blue-collar workers, and they have gotten some wage increases. 
Another reason is that in 1952 we had a very heavy depot and in- 
stallation workload. We were short of equipment, and that equip- 
ment was worked overtime. It was worked too hard. There was not 
time to give it the proper maintenance. Also, at the same time, out 
of fiscal 1951 funds we had procured some of the additional equip- 
ment we needed to support our plant activities and depot activities, 
and that equipment is now coming off the lines and we are getting it. 
But while that is being operated, we will also be maintaining or 
bringing up to date our maintenance on that equipment which we 
were unable to take care of during that particular period, 















CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What is your picture on modern equipment? 

Mr. Minpetu. For continental United States operation, our equip- 
ment is in pretty good shape. We did not have a lot of rail equipment 
going into World War II, and we got a great deal during World War 
II, and at the end we disposed of a lot. That which we retained was 
in fair shape. They were commercial type items we were required 
to dispose of at the end of World War II, and when we came into this 
emergency we found ourselves short. We bought a small number for 
the continental United States for this type of activity, and the 1954 
figure indicates about as much as we are going to get altogether for 
our continental United States operation. That is a leveling off figure. 









PERSONNEL OPERATING EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Forp. With the improvement in your equipment, should not 
there be a decrease in personnel; should not your efficiency improve? 

Mr. Minpe.t. In the operation of locomotives we require that 
there be a certain number in the crews for safety purposes. There 
should be 1 or 2 men in the cab, 1 man out in front on switching 
operations, and 1 out in back. As long as you operate the equipment, 
you need the crews, and much of this is the operating personnel and 
not maintenance personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Are you operating under the rules and regulations of 
the various railroad unions? Do you have the same problems that 
commercial operators have in that regard? 

Mr. Mrnpetu. No; we do not. These are Civil Service type em- 
ployees, and they are employed at the installations. But we do try 
to abide by the safety rules. We are not troubled with the other 
regulations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is your equipment steam or diesel? 

Mr. Minpe.u. The most of them are diesel. 
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ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Mr. Ritey. Is the Government saving demurrage charges? Do 


you have to pay demurrage? 


Mr. MinpE.L. Yes; we do pay demurrage. It is not in this par- 
ticular program or project, but when we hold commercial cars over 
the time that is permitted, we do pay demurrage. 

Mr. Ritey. The use of this equipment saves the Government 
considerable money in switching and demurrage charges; does it not? 

Mr. Minpetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Rixey. In other words, if I understand it correctly, this equip- 
ment over a comparatively reasonable time would pay for itself. 

Mr. MinveE.LL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Aside from the convenience. 

Mr. Minpe.tu. We control the allocation of this equipment very 
carefully. This equipment is inspected at every installation at least 
annually by our superintendent of railways in our various Army areas. 
In addition to that, we have roving inspection and maintenance teams, 
and part of their job is to check up on the maintenance of equipment. 

Mr. Rivey. | was particularly interested in the fact that you were 
able to save time by having your equipment always available in 
shifting cars, placing them, and so forth and elimin: ating the switching 
charges and demurrage charges. I have been to a number of bases, 
and I have observed that you have much more efficient operation and 
save the Government millions of dollars, in my opinion, in the overall 
operation. 

Mr. Minpett. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct, Mr. Riley. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FLOATING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2964, “Operation and mainte- 
nance of floating equipment.”’ 

Mr. Minpe tt. In this particular project we have two types of 
equipment. We have what we call our general purpose craft, which 
are used for logistical purposes, for transporting personnel and freight 
to those installations that require it, and for patrolling for security 
purposes. We also have in it some T/O & E equipment for field 
maintenance purposes that are assigned to tactical type units, pri- 
marily engineer amphibious support units. 

You will note we have estimated a substantial decrease in our 
personal services for the fiscal year, but in the aggregate we have esti- 
mated for an increase in the funds for these projects. The increase 
in funds required is in connection with some additional T/O & E 
equipment that we have assigned recently to the engineer amphibious 
support units. Actually we have decreased the number of general 
purpose type craft in operation. 

Mr. Mituer. Does this item include the vessels that are operated 
by the Corps of Engineers on civil functions? 

Mr. Minpe.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. They are not included in this item at all? 

Mr. Minpetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request in this item? 

Mr. Minpe.u. The same as what we are presently requesting. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. And your obligation picture? 

Colonel RatTHBONE. $2,972,000. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any deutschemark in here? 

Colonel Rarurone. I believe there is some deutschemark in this. 
Mr. Minpetu. We have only $26,764 in this program. 

Colonel Rarusone. There is no surplus money in this. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert the charts on pages 883 and 884. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 


Operation and maintenance of floating equipment 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actual, fiscal | ‘mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


year 1952 






year 1953 year 1954 
otal for project or subproject $3, 912, 334 $4, O58, 206 $4, 316, 929 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
| 

Personal services (01 $1, 571, 941 $1, 808, 000 $1, 648, 440 
Military personnel (number 180 202 193 
Civilian personne 

Number « ermanent positions 514 596 536 

Full-time equivalent of all « er positions 0 0 0 

Average number of all en yvees 506 564 424 





NUMBER OF UNITS OPERATED 


General 


s Total Unit cos 
purpose 


T/O&E 


Requirement 


Fiscal r 195 165 220 385 $10, 162 $3, 912, 334 
Fiseal year 1953 165 218 383 10, 596 4, 058, 206 
F isc year 1954 297 104 491 8, 792 | 4, 316, 929 


| 

The number of vessels in fiscal year 1953 as compared to fiscal year 1952 is 
reduced by 2. The number of vessels in fiscal year 1954 as compared to fiscal 
year 1953 increases by 108. This net increase reflects the issue of authorized 
allowances to troop units of the active Army amounting to 132 vessels and a 
reduction of 24 general purpose vessels. 

The decreased unit cost in fiscal year 1954 under fiscal year 1953 of $1,804 a 
unit, due primarily to the increase in the number of vessels in the hands of troops 
which are maintained (except for underwater and hull repair of large vessels) 
by maintenance personnel in T/O & E units. 


Mr. Forp. The personnel that operate the T/O & E vessels are not 
reflected in this appropriation? 
Mr. Minpveuu. No funds are requested for that. 


REDUCTION IN GENERAL“PURPOSE CRAFT 


Mr. Forp. The only funds requested for personnel pertain to the 
general-purpose craft? 

Mr. Minpexu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is not that method possibly subject to some abuse in 
that, although you are showing a decrease in the general-purpose 








I 
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raft, you are, in effect, increasing your overall usage by another 
ethod? 

Mr. MinpeLu. No; we are not, sir. These T/O & E units are in 
raining; they are not furnishing administrative type service at all. 


One, I think, is at Fort Worden in the Sixth Army area—or was 


However, there are two engineer-support units that have been issued 
his particular equipment, ‘and the ‘vy use it in training. They do not 
ise it in administrative support. 

Mr. Foro. Your administrative-support program has been reduc- 
o, then? 

\ir. Minpe.u. Yes, sir; it has. 


UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the rather substantial drop in 
unit cost? 

Mr. Mrnpetu. That is accounted for primarily due to the increase 
n the number of vessels in the hands of troops which are maintained 
in this particular project, so that you do not have a really accurate 
measure on a 3-year basis as to the same services being rendered. 

Mr. Forp. Does not that then get back to the same point I made 
| minute ago, that it might be subject to abuse to have those T/O & 
I} vessels doing some of the administrative work? 

Mr. Minpeuu. They are not performing administrative services at 
all,sir. Itis just that they are assigned to this project to be maintained 
out of funds in this project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LOCATION OF T/O & E AND GENERAL PURPOSE CRAFT 


Mr. Forp. Are these vessels, both general purpose and T/O & E, 
in identical locations? 

Mr. Minpetu. No, sir; they are not. That is the point we wanted 
to bring out, that they are not at the same locations at all and do 
not serve the same purposes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS BETWEEN T/O & E AND GENERAL PURPOSE CRAFT 


We can for the purpose of clarifying the record submit a table 
distributing the cost of this partic ‘ular project between those for 
T/O & E units and those for the general purpose units. 

Mr. Forp. That would be a little more accurate desc ription of the 
picture; would it not? 

Mr. Mrinpe.u. Yes, sir; it would. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that, please? 

Mr. Minpett. Very well, sir. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Distribution of estimate between T/O & E craft and general purpose craft 


Average costs Total costs 
mn . General 1. - General 
JAE 
NOkE purpose NOkFk purpose 
Fiseal year 1952 $6, O80 $13, 223 $1, 003, 200 $2, 905, 134 
Fiseal vear 1953 5 R75 14. 169 969, 375 }, O88, 921 


Fiseal year 1954 5, 440 13, 925 1, 615, 680 2, 701, 249 
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The T/O & E craft are included in this project for the financing of spare parts 
supplies (other than POL), and for contractual maintenance beyond the capability 
of the unit. Most of the craft assigned to units are landing craft used in beac! 
operations. These T/O & E craft are utilized for the training of engineer boat 
companies, engineer port construction companies, and engineer amphibious support 
regiments. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Mindell. 

Mr. Minpe.tu. Thank you, sir. 


SECURITY 


Mr. Forp. The next project is No. 2970, ‘“Security.”’ 

Colonel Carrer. This project provides for security guards and 
troop train escorts and train patrolling. 

We have Maj. Henry J. Fee, from the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General, to discuss this project. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a prepared statement, Major? 

Major Fre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, project 2970, 
“Security, ” consists of two subprojects: 2971, “Security guards,” and 
2972, “Troop train escorts and train patrols.” 

Subproject 2971 provides for civilian security guards who are utilized 
in the continental United States to provide security at class I installa- 
tions, and in overseas commands to provide protection for installations 
and areas occupeid by the United States Army. This utilization 
permits military personnel to be employed in their primary role as 
tactical troops. In line with the performance budget concept the 
security guards for class IT installations in the continental United 
States have been transferred to the various programs in which they 
are utilized. Adjustme nts have been made in the fiscal year 1952 and 
fiscal year 1953 columns of the — t reflecting the transfer to make 
them comparable with fiscal year 1954. 

Subproject 2972 provides for aie rider patrols who guide and assist 
Armed Forces personnel traveling in commercial carriers, and military 
escort guard detachments engaged in movements of military per- 
sonnel, including inductees to designated places of training and/or 
personnel sentenced to confinement in disciplinary barracks and Fed- 
eral penal institutions. 

The fiscal year 1954 estimate for these two subprojects is as follows: 

(a) Project 2971, $32,648,000. 

(b) Project 2972, $1,020,000. 

The total for these subprojects ($33,668,000) is $13,224,597 below 
the amount required for fiscal year 1952 and $3,797,000 below the 
estimate for fiscal year 1953. This decrease ‘is contained almost 
entirely in pay of personnel under subproject 2971. Decrease in 
fiscal year 1954 requirements represents a decrease of 3,972 positions 
as compared with the estimated requirements for fiscal year 1953. 

This reduction is due principally to the consolidation of activities 
in EUCOM and to slight reductions in security requirements in Austria 
and in United States Army, Pacific. Part of the reduction is also 
attributed to the inactivation and consolidation of installations in the 
continental United States. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Major Fee. 
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REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


What was the original January budget request for project 2970? 

Major Fr. $37,485,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the revision? 

Major Fer. Well, it is attributed substantially to the reduction in 
the requirement for labor service personnel utilized in the European 
Command and consolidation of activities in the command. ‘The 
principal factor involved here is the consolidation of activities in 

COM and it is also due to slight reductions in security requirements 
) Austria and in United States Army, Pacific. Part of the reduction 
is also attributed to the inactivation and consolidation of installations 
in the continental United States. In addition, the Provost Marshal 
General has recently been designated the responsibility for this project 
ind has brought it more into focus from our point of view. We are 
giving it closer attention from the standpoint of the justification of the 
posts rather than the utilization of personnel on the posts once they 
are established. In addition, in the manpower surveys conducted 
poreonemme there is now a program which has been in effect for the 
last year, and it will continue, where the manpower teams are accom- 
panie od by a representative of the Provost Marshal activity to evaluate 
the establishment of the posts. 

Mr. Forp. These teams go into a post to see whether they can 
handle it on a better manpower basis than the group that is actually 
handling it at the particular post? 

Major Fer. Sir, I have reference to manpower surveys conducted 
by the De ‘partment and in which we join. 

Colonel Carrer. What he is discussing is our general policy of im- 
proved management by having manpower surveys at each installation. 
Previously, the Provost Marshal has not had any responsibility on 
that detail. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture on this project? 

Colonel RATHBONE. $28,718,000. 

Mr. Forp. Are deutschemarks involved here? 

Colonel eae an We have deutschemarks and this year, as the 
colonel said, we are obligating for guards in class-I1 installations, which 
have been taken out of oe yudget figures for comparability. There 
are no surplus funds available this year. 


CLASS I AND II INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the difference in a class I installation and a 
class II installation? 

Colonel Carrer. A class I installation is an installation under the 
command of an Army commander. A class IT installation is under 
the command of the Chief of the Technical Services. Take, for 
example, Fort Benning, Ga., which is a training installation. It is 
under the command of the Commanding General, Third Army. On 
the other hand, Anniston Ordnance Depot, which is also within the 
area limit of Third Army, is an ordnance depot and has some ordnance 
shops and it is commanded by the Chief of Ordnance and the Army 
commander has certain responsibilities for furnishing administrative 
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support of various types. However, he does not command the instal- 
lation. That is the essential difference. 

Mr. Forp. For example, out in the Sixth Army area General Swing 
has control of the area, but he does not have immediate control of the 
various depots in that area? 

Colonel Carrer. For example, Sharpe General Depot, he does not 
have control of that since it is under the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Forp. Would he have control of the Nevada Proving Ground 
out there? 

Colonel Carrer. He would not, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That would be under a special technical service? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right, sir. The proving ground to which 
you probably have reference is Dugway, and it is under the Chief of 
the Chemical Corps. 

JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Forp. We will insert at this point in the record the summary 
tables on page 886. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Security 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 


Actual, fiscal | ‘mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


a QA? 
year 1952 year 1953 year 1954 
Personal services (01 26, 269, 686 $17, 368, 958 $13, 551, 958 
Military personnel (number 2, 029 1, 880 1, 905 
Civilian personnel | 
Number of permanent positions 26, 645 19, 034 15, 062 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees 25, 645 18, 530 14, 572 
SUBPROJECT SUMMARY 
Subproject | 
2971 Security guards $45, 942, 597 $36, 502, 400 $32, 648, 000 
2972 Troop train escorts and train patrols 950, 000 962, 600 | 1, 020, 000 
— _ — ——_—.|— —-- - 
Total 46, 892, 507 37, 465, 000 | 33, 668, 000 


SECURITY GUARDS 


Mr. Forp. The first subproject is 2971, ‘Security guards.” Do 
you have any further comment on that subproject, Major Fee? 

Major Frr. No, sir, | have no further comment. That is for the 
pay of personnel; for the pay of civilian security guard personnel. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request? 

Colonel Carter. $36,465,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture on the subproject? 

Colonel RatHBone. $27,945,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have deutschemarks in this subproject? 

Colonel Ratusone. This is a subproject, sir, and the same situa- 
tion exists for the project. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the slight increase in mili- 
tary personnel under subproject 2971? 

Major Fre. There is only a slight increase and it may be the 
result of filling positions that were not otherwise filled in the previous 
year. 

Mr. Forp. There was a substantial decrease in civilian personnel. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


We will insert into the record at this point the chart material on 
page 888 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


SECURITY GUARDS 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Where it is necessary to employ large numbers of indigenous civilian personnel 
they have been organized into labor service units which provide increased efficiency 
with the least requirement for United States military supervisory personnel 
Experience in overseas commands indicates that labor service units ean provide 
efficient interior and perimeter security for the majority of overseas military 
installations. Their utilization serves to relieve large numbers of United States 
military personnel for employment in their primary military role 

Funds are included to cover the cost of an estimated 11,431 Japanese indigenous 
personnel performing security-guard services under a master labor contract. 
Guarded areas of installations in the Far East Command range from 200 square 
feet to approximately 5 miles and, due to isolated areas, property therein is subject 
to theft and sabotage and therefore must be protected on a 24-hour basis. Re- 
maining requirements will provide for the procurement of supplies and cost of 
rations for labor service unit personnel in Europe. 

Estimate covers approximately 6,848 guard posts for overseas commands. 


Actual, fiscal Revised esti- | Revised esti 


vear 1952 mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
“% VIS 


year 1953 year 1954 
Personal services (01) _ .- $26, 269, 686 $17, 368, 958 $13, 551, 958 
Military personnel (number) = 2, 029 1, 880 1, 905 
Civilian Personnel: 
Number of permanent positions 26, 645 19, 034 15, 062 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees. - .. 25, 645 18, 530 14, 572 


OVERSEAS DUTY 


Mr. Ritey. Do I understand that the guards who are employed 
overseas are sometimes used as labor battalions for certain types of 
labor? 

Major Fer. We refer to them overall as labor service units, but of 
those units, there will be some that are organized for security purposes 
and utilized for security. The labor service units which we speak of in 
this project, represent overall, a labor service unit, but are used for 
security. 

Mr. Rizey. What is your experience with the employment of these 
Europeans, for instance, in the security guard posts? Do they do an 
efficient job? 

Major Fer. Yes, sir. That is a short answer as to our experience 
with them, but they are doing a very fine job. They are organized as 
units and they are placed on security details the same as we would 
one of our own units. 

Mr. Ritxy. The experience has been favorable? 

Major Fre. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TROOP TRAIN ESCORTS AND TRAIN PATROLS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2972, ‘“Troop train escorts and 
train patrols.”’ 

Do you have any additional specific comment on this subproject, 
Major Fee 

Major Frr. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request? 

Colonel Carrer. $1,020,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture in this subproject? 

Colonel RatHBone, $822,900 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase in funds over 
fiscal 1953? 

Major Fre. It represents an increase in requirements and responsi- 
bility for the troop-train patrols and the escorts for the escorting of 
prisonets. 

Mr. Forp. Are we having an expanded troop-movement program 
which requires this, or are we increasing personnel on the troop move- 
ments whic h we already have? 

Major Fer. The troop-train program was revived not too long 
ago—I cannot give you the date—when we put the military police 
on the trains where it was felt they were required and, after the pro- 
gram started, we started working with the railroads on the require- 
ments as to where they were needed the most. The answer is in an 
increase of military police; that, to me, would represent troop concen- 
trations in various areas. 

Mr. Forp. Is this based on a request from the railroads for addi- 
tional personnel? 

Major Frr. No, sir. It is more of a working consultation type 
relationship. The railroads make requests, but we have to balance 
the requests against the need and determine where the military 
police will be placed. 

Mr. Forp. In these troop movements where the troops may damage 
property, is the Government responsible for the damages? 

Major Fre. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Forp. And part of the job of the troop movement personnel is 
to prevent such damage? 

Major Fern. Yes, sir; and to maintain order and discipline. 

Discussion off the record.) 


APPORTIONMENT OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION FuNDS 


Mr. Forp. During the hearings on ‘‘ Maintenance and operations,” 
discussion has been had on several occasions with reference to the 
allocation or lack of allocation of funds during fiscal 1953 in the same 
manner as they have been justified before the committee. Can you 
advise the committee, by inserting a table in the record at this point, 
the amounts of money requested for apportionment by the Army, 
and the amounts apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget both for 
the original apportionment and the current or latest apportionment? 

General HONNEN. We can - the best we can with it. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do the best you can and, also, if it is necessary 
to an understanding of the process, show overall the actions of the 


Department of Defense in this regard. 
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General HonneN. We send our apportionment request through the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. As a part of the chain of command? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do they take inde pendent action? 

General HonnEN. They do. They have their own hearings. 

Mr. Forp. On apportionment? 

General HonneN. Yes, sir; and examine into it. They are not 
formal, but they inquire into the reason for this money. 

Mr. Forp. Will you give us the best picture you can on that? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir 

The following information was supplied:) 


Maintenance and operations, Army—Summary of apportionment action, 
fiscal year 1953 





Initial request Amount ap- Final appor- 

Program for apportion proved for tionment a 

ment apportionment request approve: 
1100 Forces and faci’ ities $798, 993, 000 $773, 481, 759 $762, 901, 000 $762, 901, 000 
1200 Training 75, 274, 000 75, 604, 370 67, 064, 000 67, 064, 000 
1300 Command and management 162, 507, 000 163, 391, 000 154, O85, 787 154, 085, 787 
1400 Supply distribution system 1, 789, 044, 000 1, 532, O98, 836 1, 311, 452,000 | 1, 311, 452, 000 
1500 Armywide services 136, 035, 000 136, 235, 000 109, 068, 000 109, 068, 000 
1600. Medical care 200, 595, 000 199, 505, O89 181, 920, 000 181, 920, 000 
1700 Establishmentwide activities 192, 757, 000 192, 757, 000 184, 049, 000 184, 049, 000 
1800 Manufacturing facilities 1, 741, 000 1, 741, 000 1, 741, 000 1, 741, 000 
lwo Re Tulling 10, 600, O00 10, 600, 000 9, 650. OOO a 650, 000 
2100 Commercial transportation 510, 297, 000 510, 297, 000 756, 900, 000 756, 900, 000 
2200 Civilian components 40, 218, 000 40, 218, 000 31, 618, 000 31, 618, 000 
2300 Industrial mobilization 26, 236, 000 26, 236, 000 28, 040, 000 23, 040, 000 
2000 Installation support 851, 098, 000 820, 144, 946 743, 446, 000 793, 446, 000 
Total 1 4 795. 400. 000 4, 482, 400, 000 4, 386, 934, 787 4 386, 934, 7R7 
Bureau of the Budget reserve 2 300, 000, 000 358, 182, 000 358, 182, 000 
Total 4, 795, 400, 000 4, 782. 400, 000 4, 745, 116, 787 | 4, 745, 116, 787 


Includes anticipated reimbursements 


2 $250,000,000 recommended to Bureau of the Budget by Secretary of Defense against procurement of spare 
parts P1413 due to steel strike. Bureau of Budget would not accept this as bona fide basis on which to 
establish reserve. Each program was analyzed by Bureau of the Budget and the reserve partially estab 
lished as follows. The remaining $100,000 ,000 applied against procurement 


Additional savings from certain 1952 programs which can be applied to net supplemental 
requirements and thereby reduce the amount of funds required from the urgent deficiency Million 
appropriation $52 

Obligations in certain 1952 programs which were in excess of the amounts approved, the 

excess representing an anticipation of 1953 requirements s 68 

Providing only nominal increases over 1952 levels in certain programs is 


Savings resulting from a lower patient load than provided for in 1953 budget l 
Laundry operations the initiat ion by the Army of the practice of crediting laundry receipts 
4s an appropriation reimburse me nt, was not anticipated in fiscal year 1953 budget 


, 


lelephone charges to class B subscribers—the increase as prescribed by SR 105-20-3, Cl, 
will require less appropriated funds for commercial communications : I 


Total é a baivati ; . ‘ ; é ; 200 


his amount was directed by Secretary of Defense and accepted by Bureau of Budget as necessary 


savings from 1953 appropriated amounts 


INSTALLATION SuPPORT—KOREA 


Mr. Forp. The next project is ‘Installation support—Korea.”’ It 
is an unnumbered project and the justifications start on page 903 of 
the justifications and continue through page 903—A. 

Do you have a statement on this project, Colonel Carter? 

Colonel Carter. I do not have a prepared statement, but I can 
give you a brief statement which will cover it. 

The estimate includes the funds required in Korea for direct obliga- 
tion for installation support services and does not include the support 
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furnished to Korea from the United States or from Japan. It is justi- 
fied under this heading as it can be justified more clearly in this man- 
ner than would be possible by including it under each project. 

The major part of the funds required for fiscal year 1954 is for direct 
hire of Koreans to perform installation support services, such as main- 
tenance of work of all types, operation of vehicles and equipment, and 
installation of signal communications. The estimate also includes 
small amounts for providing power and the local purchase of certain 
items such as charcoal, cement, lumber, and so on. 

On page 902 of the estimate—we show that we actually spent 
$35,918,770 in 1952 and we will spend $41 million in 1953. The 
revised estimate for 1954 is $41 million. 


INCREASE FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was the original estimate in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Turner. $4,494,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 

Mr. Turner. The January estimate was based on the assumption 
that there would be no hostilities in Korea during 1954; that the 
troops presently in Korea would be redeployed to other areas and 
that we would have only a small occupation force, with no combat 
activities. Our estimate for the requirements of local obligations in 
Korea under those assumptions was $4,494,000. The changed assump- 
tion on which the budget is now presented means a continuation of 
activities as they actually existed during 1953 and is on a comparable 
basis. 

Mr. Forp. When the budget for fiscal 1953 was presented, the 
same assumption was made as was made in the original presentation 
of the budget for fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Where did you get the extra money in fiscal 1953 to 
finance this operation? 

Mr. Turner. It was diverted from other purposes. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, there was no request for a supplemental 
for this project in the January budget request? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And this increased allocation for this project has resulted 
in a diversion of funds from other projects which the Congress author- 
ized in the bill for fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that an explanation, perhaps, of why we had no 
deferred maintenance? 

General CoieLazier. Yes, sir; that is one of the areas in which 
funds were found to pay the cost of the Korean war. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record the chart material on pages 
903 and 903—A. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Installation support— Korea 
in- JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
act Actual, fiscal 
in- year 1952 
nd x 
les ersonal services (01) $120, 000 
In eee 


vilian personnel: 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
nt A verage number of all employees 


he ra ree i 


26 | 


0 
23 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


$110, 000 


tw 


0 
20 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


$110, 000 
22 
0 
20 


Che funds included herein for fiscal year 1954 are required to provide installa- 
tion support services to troops in Korea on the basis that hostilities will continue 
throughout fiseal year 1954. Comparison of requirements is as follows: 





Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


$120, 


000 


1 16, 626, 575 


19, 172 


, 195 


35, 918, 770 


Actual, fise: 






year 1952 


7, 031, 574 


6, 627, 363 
404, 211 


yn. Pay of Department of the Army civilian supervisory per 
1e sonnel (01) 
2. Korean labor (07) 
id 1952—95,009 man-years, at $175. 
ut 1953—51,457 man-years, at $720 
: 1954—45,888 man-years, at $720 
in 3. Operation of power barges, reimbursement for power, local 
purchase of supplies and equipment, and other contract- 
I~ type operations _.- 
of Total 
le ‘ame ree 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
ie ones pene . . 
n 
O Total reimbursements. - - . 
Source of reimbursements: 
Collections from individuals for laundry and dry-cleaning 
services 
] Collections from individuals for telephone service 
Collections for utilities furnished 
Other miscellaneous collections 
1 OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
j 


Military personnel (average number) 
Civilian personnel 
lotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. 


) i 01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

04 Communications services. 

l 05 Rents and utilities 

j 07 Other contractual services. 

08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total_...- 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


$404, 211 
6, 627, 363 


0 
0 
0 
0 


7, 031, 574 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


$110, 000 
37, 049, 040 


3, 840, 960 


41, 000, 000 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


$19, 881, 461 


12, 000, 000 | 
2, 788, 810 


4, 092, 651 
1, 000, 000 


3, 659 

0 

3, 520 

$8, 657, 772 
3, 112 

2, 012, 059 
1, 633, 050 
1, 666, 693 






2, 368 
1, 608, 705 


7, 702 


19, 881, 461 





Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


$110, 000 
33, 040, 000 


27, 850, 000 


41, 000, 000 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


$22, 900, 000 


14, 000, 000 
2, 934, 472 
4, 500, 000 
1, 465, 528 


6, 678 
0 
5, 044 


$10, 234, 479 
7, 940 

4, 400, 000 
4, 500, 000 
1, 698, 197 

1, 653, 845 
378, 763 

26, 776 


22, 900, 000 


The low requirement for fiscal year 1952 is caused by the lower average salary paid in fiscal year 1952 
? Increased requirement in fiscal year 1954 reflects requirement for reimbursing Republic of Korea for 


power furnished, 
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Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture on this project? 

Colonel Rarusone, This is not broken out fiscally, sir. However, 
the $41 million is the most recent estimate of the amount contained 
within the Far East for this purpose. 

Mr. Turner. | believe they gave us a figure of about $36 million 
as having been obligated in Korea. 

Colonel Rarusone. That was several months ago. It will run $41 
million, or slightly better, based on the latest information we have, 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Carter and Mr. Turner. 


SuMMARY OF DoLLAR AMouNTS REPRESENTING YEN AND DEuUTSCHE- 
MARK EQUIVALENTS 


Mr. Forp. General Honnen, will you provide for the record at this 
point a summary of the dollar amounts, included in this budget, 
representing yen and deutschemark equivalents and which could be 
rescinded were you exempted from the provisions of section 1415? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Dollars included in the fiscal year 1954 Department of the Army budget to comply 
vith sec. 1414 Public Law 47 


Program ne ae ne- Yen Program a yt Yen 

MPA 1500 1, 077, 758 0 M. & O., Army—Con. 

M. & O., Army 1800 0 0 
1100 7, 893, 597 207, 000 1900 0 0 
1200 Iwo. 1 OF 150, 000 2100 9, 686, 465 20, 836, 000 
1300 1.091. 5 & 000 2200 32.073 0 
1400 99. 625, 452 19, 513, 000 2300 0 0 
1500 1, SOF 7 13, 441, 000 2900 133, 568, 593 57. 629, 000 
1600 10. GRS&, 206 2 996, 000 


1700 1,0 286 494, 000 Total... 197, 024, 514 | 115, 294, 000 
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PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. W. B. PALMER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G4 

MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA. 

BRIG. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., CHIEF, CONTROL OFFICE, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

BRIG. GEN. L. E. COTULLA, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 0O-4G 

COL. B. B. BRUCE, CHIEF, SUPPLY CONTROL AND BUDGET BRANCH, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

COL. R. A. KOCH, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, OCA 

A. F. SANDERSON, JR., PROGRAMS BRANCH, PROCUREMENT DI- 
VISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

LT. COL. J. E. DAVIDOFF, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUC- 
TION SECTION, OCA. 

MAJ. GEN. E. L. CUMMINGS, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, OFFICE, 
CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

MAJ L. D. K. MARTIN, ASSISTANT, MATERIEL DIVISION, OFFICE, 
CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICE 

COL. 8S. L. CONNER, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
ORDNANCE 

I. A. SCHULMAN, FIELD SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


Appropriation or estimate $2, 736, 000,000 | $3, 395, 266, 000 
l'ransferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from 
“Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps” $612, 142 
“Chemical service, Army”’ 28. 377, 338 
“Engineer service, Army” 147, 740, 018 
‘*Expediting production, Army” 1, 000, 000, 000 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army”’ ‘ 6, 604, 140, 000 
‘Organized Reserves” 3, 400, 000 
“‘Quartermaster service, Army”’ 51, 576, 274 
‘Signal service of the Army” 656, 468, 529 
“Transportation service, Army” 233, 522, 435 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 8, 725, 836, 736 2, 736, 000, 000 3, 395, 266, 000 
Prior year balance available 1, 373, 777, 094 
Balance transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from 
““Chemical service, Army”’ 960, 000 
“Expediting production, Army”’ 530, 000, 000 
“Ordnance services and supplies, Army” 1, 080, 000, 000 | 
“Quartermaster service, Army” 6, 500, 000 
“Signal service of the Army” 17, 908, 378 |. 4 
Reimbursements from other accounts 1, 862, 987 625, 000, 000 364, 000, 000 
Total available for obligation 10, 363, 068, 101 4, 734, 777, 004 3, 75 9, 266, ‘000 
Balance available in subsequent year ‘ —1, 373, 777, 094 } 
Obligations incurred 8, 989, 291,007 | 4,734,777,004 | 3, 750, 266, 000 
Comparative transfer to “‘Maintenance and operations, | 
Army” —16, 856, 429 Li 
Total obligations eee . ea ia _ 8, 972, 434, 578 4, 734, 777, 004 3, 759, 266, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description Actual, 1952 | Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 








1. Weapons $3, 358, 800, 897 $177, 298, 734 $170, 271, 998 
2. Vehicles (support) 1, 353, 202, 329 91, 635, 837 59, 795, 785 
8. Electronics and communications equipment 580, 461, 12: 227, 384, 212 | 127, 110, 141 
4. Ammunition and guided missiles 2, 342, 497, 156 2, 629,659,848 | 2, 443, 534, 144 
5. Other major procurement . > 491, 737, £ 119, 186, 704 50, 952, 397 
6. Army aircraft 90, 998, 226 81, 438, 494 | 146, 771, 535 

Provision of production facilities 752, 874, 354 783, 178, 265 396, 830, 000 


, 109, 777, 094 | 3,395, 266, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM | 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds 8, 970, 571, 591 


- 


1. Weapons__. 349, 058 71, 358, 500 137, 161, 757 
2. Vehicles (support) ! 26, 371 144, 625, 000 | 142, 656, 194 
3. Electronics and communications equipment - | 10, 000, 000 11, 750, 000 
4. Ammunition and guided missiles 1, 386, 986 399, 016, 500 62, 504, 070 

Other major procurement 146 9, 927, 979 
7. Provision of production facilities 100, 426 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | 
from other accounts | 1, 862, 987 625, 000, 000 364, 000, 000 








Total obligations . 8, 972, 434,578 | 4,734,777, 004 | 3, 759, 266, 000 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up the next major item in the request for appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Army, procurement and production, 
and we are glad to have with us Lt. Gen. W. B. Palmer, together with 
his staff and assistants, who will make the presentation. 

General Palmer, we will be glad to have your opening statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Parmer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the procurement 
and production appropriation contains most of the funds for those 
important materials of war without which an Army cannot fight. 
These materials involve long production lead times. The Korean 
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war has been fought with equipment which we had on hand when it 
began, with few exceptions. 


SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


The table below summarizes the total funds available for the pur- 
poses of this ees since the Korean war began. You will 
note that the Congress has appropriated a total of $19.7 billion for 
these purposes in fiscal years 1951 through 1953. Of this amount, 
about $2 billion is going to acquire equipment and facilities for produc- 
tion. A relatively small amount—$176 million—has been allotted 
for additional production equipment and facilities and to finance other 
measures to prepare industry for rapid expansion in event of full 
mobilization. About $17.6 billion has gone for the purchase of weap- 
ons, ammunition, and other major items of equipment. 

We are requesting a total of $3,395,000,000 in this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1954. The bulk of this amount—$2,998,000,000—is for 
the procurement of ammunition and major items of Army equipment. 


Summary of procurement and production funds, fiscal year 1951 to fiscal year 1954 


{In millions] 


{otal appropriated, fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1953_____- : $19, 742 
Less provision of production facilities —_ ____ d ; $2, 014 
Less industry preparedness measures _ jadewetos 176 

——— 2190 

For procurement of end items_-_-_-- ~~~ --- on 17, 552 


Fiscal 1954 year estimate ___ oo 3, 395 


Less provision of production facilities _ _ _ - : ; 397 

For procurement of end items_..........- ~~ ais ; ; 2, 998 

otal appropriated for end items through fiscal year 1954- Sconces Eeoee 

Plus replacing funds and reimbursements: 

Total for obligation through fiscal year 1953___-_-_- —_ $1, 697 
Total for obligation through fiscal year 1954______- 7 364 

— 2, 061 

Total available for end items from all sources_ -_----- coesee 22, 611 


The remainder, $397 million, is to provide additional production 
facilities to expand the capacity of the active production base and to 
lay away equipment and facilities not needed for current production 
programs. Of this amount, approximately $300 million is for the 
expansion of ammunition facilities. This is the second of three incre- 
ments required to complete the ammunition production base. This 
base would be operating at full capacity by the end of the first year 
of a major war, at which time it would produce ammunition as fast 
as it is expected to be consumed by our own United States forces. 

If the Congress approves the amount requested in this appropria- 
tion, the Army will have received a total of $20.6 billion for the pur- 
chase of major items of Army hardware from the beginning of combat 
in Korea through fiscal year 1954. As you know, we have another 
source of income for the same purpose. We have been turning over 
equipment to our allies and then replacing it with new equipment 
through reimbursements received from the Mutual Security appropri- 
ation. We have also received some reimbursements for similar sales 
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to other United States armed services. These reimbursements ar 
expected to total $2.1 billion through fiscal year 1954. This will raise 
the aggregate funds available for new procurement to $22.7 billion. 

| will now refer to chart No. 1 to explain the status of all these funds 
and their relation to our needs. The left-hand step-like line in thi 
chart represents the total funds, both appropriations and reimburse 
ments. received for major procurement through fiscal year 1953 anc 
estimates through fiscal year 1954. The amount shown through 
fiscal year 1953 includes the $17.6 billion received in this appropriation 
and approximately $1.7 billion of reimbursements. The fiscal yea: 
1954 amount includes the estimate now before you and $364 million o! 
reimbursements. The curved line immediately below this shows the 
progress of obligations under procurement contracts against the total 
available funds and you can see that they are staying pretty clos 
together. 

Now the next line shows the total deliveries—and this is where we 
get to a much misunderstood subject: the large unexpended balances 
which suggest the question, “Why do you ask for more money when 
you haven’t spent what has been appropriated in the past?” 


OBLIGATIONS 


At the end of fiscal year 1952 the obligations totaled $14.8 billion, 
while the deliveries totaled only $4.7 billion. 

Taking the latest date on which I have firm figures, March 31, 1953, 
the obligations totaled $17.9 billion while the deliveries totaled $8.6 
billion. 

Looking across the horizontal lines, it is clear that the amount 
obligated is never completely expended for a long time probably 2 
years. 

There are two reasons for the condition thus depicted. The first 
‘s the normal leadtime. Whenever you order hard goods of this sort, 
many months must pass between the placing of the order and the 
delivery of the first finished items; and of course the goods are then 
produced according to an agreed rate per month, so that many more 
months pass after that before the whole contract is finished and paid 
off. But since we cannot negotiate the contract until the Congress 
has authorized the funds, all of this long lapse of time necessarily 
follows the enactment of the appropriation bill, and there is your 
unexpended balance—fully obligated, but not paid off in full until all 
goods have been accepted. 

There is a second very important reason for the size of the un- 
expended balances at present: we have stretched out the schedules 
on many items so as to get deliveries at a slower rate than we all 
thought was necessary originally. Thus, the delivery line reflects a 
slower rate of deliveries than we would normally expect. [ will return 
in a moment to this important subject. 

Finally, the fourth line on the chart shows ‘‘deliveries less consump- 
tion.” that is, net additions to Army stocks after allowing for con- 
sumption in the same period, including both combat consumption in 
Korea and consumption at peacetime rates for other forces. This 
brings up another major budget problem of the Army. 

The Army’s materiel budgets, up to now, have been presented to 
the Congress each year on the assumption that the war in Korea 
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would be over before the new fiscal year began. Under the cireum- 
stances, this assumption may have been reasonable each time, but in 
ctuality the war has not ended, and so we have had to support the 
var with funds we had requested for the purpose of equipping peace- 
time forces and building up war reserves. 

As vou can see, the net delivery line does not appear on this chart 
intil the beginning of fiscal vear 1953. This is because total consump- 
tion in the 2 prior years equaled or exceeded the total deliveries 
received in the same period. ‘Thus, dollarwise, our stocks are today 
ibout where they were when the Korean war began However, 
vhile we have been consuming World War II types in Korea, our 
leliveries are newer types. We have also overhauled or rebuilt 
uch of our old equipment. So we have improved qualitatively. 
What is more important, we now have a going production base 
which is producing about $600 million worth of heavy equipment 
nd ammunition per month oe the Army alone, and this rate could 
he ee up to about $1.5 billion per month by the end of the 
first vear of a major war. This is almost 10 times the rate we had 

eac ol a vear after the Korean war started 

The fiscal year 1954 budget, unlike earlier budgets, provides for the 
support of combat in Korea, at current rates, through June 30, 1954. 
If the war should end by that time, net additions to Army stock would 
total about $12 billion by April 30, 1955—the end of the average lead 
time financed by this budget—as compared with total deliveries of 
23.1 billion in the same period. If combat continues through April 
(0, 1955, at present limited rates of consumption, net deliveries would 
total about $10.6 billion. 


STRETCHOUT OF DELIVERY SCHEDULES 


I will now refer to a series of three classified charts to explain more 
fully about the stretching out of our delivery schedules. 

After the outbreak of war in Korea, there was the possibility that 
a global war might soon follow. And we were in the bad position 
that we neither had adequate munitions on hand nor an adequate 
production base. We were given large appropriations to get both 
as quickly as possible—which, however, was going to take a long time 
when you remember the lead time. 

Working on this basis that early readiness for global war was essen- 
tial, the Army completed early in 1951 the first major production 
plan, which is depicted in the first of these charts (chart No. 2). This 
ia took into account the small carryover of fiscal year 1950 funds, 
the entire fiscal year 1951 appropriation, the funds a in the 
fiscal year 1952 budget, and all reimbursements received or expected 
through fiscal year 1952. Under this plan, production soelld have 
risen rapidly to a rate of almost $890 million per month by the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1953. It was not planned that production would 
fall off sharply at that time, as the chart might suggest. It was ex- 
pected that fiseal year 1953 funds would be available by then and 
would continue the high level of output until our readiness goals had 
been achieved. Please note that, even with this ambitious schedule, 
there would have been a minimum carryover of about $7.4 billion- 
representing goods on order but undelivered at the end of fiscal year 
1952 
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On April 27, 1951, the President issued a directive on the program- 
ing of sla procurement. This directive stated that “Now we 
are not aiming at a full war economy. We are trying to maintain a 
high readiness status for a long period.”” On May 31, 1951, the Depart- 
ment of Defense issued a memorandum interpreting the Presidentia! 
directive and setting forth the controlling procurement policy that 
“once the approved active forces are raised and modernized and 
current operating stocks are on hand, maximum feasible reliance will 
be placed on continuing expansible production rather than on reserve 
stocks of end items.” 

These directives required an immediate rescheduling of deliveries 
against fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 funds. The results were 
incorporated in the development and review of the fiscal year 1953 
budget and the second chart (chart No. 3) shows the extent to which 
the ‘Army’ s production plan had been changed when that review was 
completed. In this chart the fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 
funds are shown in the solid field with the additional amount of 
fiscal year 1953 funds shown by the crosshatched field. This does not 
mean, of course, that no fiscal year 1953 funds were spent until all 
earlier funds had been used, they are separated from the others only 
to show how much new money was added. Comparison with the 
original plan shows that over $4.3 billion worth of equipment and 
ammunition previously scheduled for delivery before June 30, 1952, 
was rescheduled for delivery after that date. The carryover of funds 
to cover undelivered portions of prior contracts thus rose to $11.7 
billion, instead of the $7.4 billion originally planned. 

Still another major rescheduling of Army deliveries was directed 
in the review of the fiscal year 1954 budget estimate now before you. 

The effect of this review is shown in the third chart (chart No. 4). 
Once again deliveries are stretched out. Instead of carrying $7.8 
billion of deliveries against earlier contracts into fiscal year 1954, we 
now anticipate a carryover of $9.4 billion. These funds will finance 
the reduced rate of deliveries well into fiscal year 1955. The funds 
requested for fiscal year 1954 shown in the crosshatched field, will 
carry deliveries through the rest of the lead time and bring our stocks 
into better balance itemwise. 





MATERIEL READINESS POSITION 


The actions which I have just described have determined the combat 
capability of the Army and will continue to determine it for at least 
the next 2 years. For this reason, I should like to describe to you 
as precisely as I can the Army’s s present and prospective materiel 
readiness position. 

In the first place, the funds requested in this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1954, together with funds still available from prior years, 
will support the present restricted scale of combat in Korea through 
June 30, 1954. They do not provide for the support of combat 
beyond that date or for possible emergency action-elsewhere, except 
by diversion of production tentatively scheduled for war reserves. 

Second, the funds will permit ammunition production at a rate 
equal to the full authorized rate of fire in Korea through December 31, 
1954. ‘ 
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Third, the Army will be funded to furnish equipment to additional 
Republic of Korea Army units. 

Fourth, we will be able to complete the initial issue of modern 
equipment to the active United States Army and to furnish authorized 
allowances to the United States Army Reserve forces. 

Fifth, we will be able to continue to operate our production base at 
minimum sustaining rates for essential military items, although some 
major lines will be curtailed or eliminated. We will also finance 
approximately one-half of the remaining deficit in ammunition 
production facilities required to meet mobliization needs. How- 
ever, we will not have financed all the facilities for the production of 
ammunition or other materiel which should be in active or standby 
status on D-day to meet mobilization needs of United States forces 
alone, 

Finally, the total of existing and new funds will permit some increase 
in our war reserve stocks. This is possible even though the fiscal year 
1954 funds are barely sufficient to replace current consumption. The 
much higher rate of delivery during fiscal year 1954 is made possible 
by funds carried over from past years. At the end of the leadtime 
financed by this appropriation, however, we will still fall short of the 
minimum stocks required to support Army missions in the event of 
war. Our position in this respect is illustrated in another classified 
chart to which I will now refer (chart No.5). The first two bars m this 
chart show the estimated total materiel requirements of the Army 
through the first year of a global war. The amounts shown in these 
bars include spare parts which must be issued concurrently with 
major items of equipment to assure proper maintenance in the field 
under combat conditions. The first bar shows the amount required to 
equip the 20-division active United States Army and to furnish 
authorized allowances to United States Army Reserve forces. The 
second bar shows the additional amounts required to equip Army 
forced mobilized in the first year of war, to support combat in the same 
period, and to end up the year with a full combat pipeline. These 
estimates make no allowance for the materiel requirements of allied 
forces. 

The next two bars show our current position. The first of these 
shows stocks on hand and you will note that in dollar value they are 
still below the total required to equip our current forces. The second 
shows the estimated production of major materiel during the first 
year of war with the active and standby production base we now 
have in being. 

It should be noted that this estimate assumes that, on D-day, the 
production of Army items would be at about the current level. If 
production is cut back below that level we would also lose some of the 
estimated production capability. For example, we estimate that, 
if on D-day we started from a “‘cold’’ production base, that is, from a 
base produci ing only enough to take care of normal peacetime con- 
sumption, we ‘would only be able to get between $5 and $6 billion 
worth of production during the first year of war, rather than the $10 
billion shown here. 

The next 4 bars show the estimated Army position at the end of the 
lead time covered by the fiscal year 1954 budget (approximately 
April 30, 1955) on the basis of 2 alternative assumptions. The first 
two bars show the Army stock position and post-D-day production 
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capability on the assumption that combat ends in Korea by June 30, 
1954. The second two bars assume the continuation of combat 
through the end of the lead-time period. It is most encouraging to note 
that, in either event, the Army’s materiel readiness position will be 
significantly improved as compared to today. This significant 
improvement in the Army’s position must be « ‘onsidered in the light of 
three important facts. First, we will not reach the projected position 
for approximately 2 more years. Second, even when we react the 
projected position we will still fall substantially short of the total 
requirements for the first year of war. Third, deliveries of these 
items may have to be reeduced if the expenditure objectives mentioned 
by the Secretary of Defense are to be met. If these deliveries are 
reduced, the Army’s materiel readiness will be affected in two ways: 
1) We will not reach the projected stock position until sometime after 
April 30, 1955; and (2) production capability in the first year of war 
will also be diminished because of the reduced active production base. 


CONSUMPTION OF AMMUNITION IN KOREA 


We have been talking in rather all-inclusive terms, but I must 
point out that our stocks and production capability are not properly 
balanced; that is, we are in a better position with respect to some 
key items than is the case for others. This is particularly true of 
ammunition. The consumption of ammunition in Korea has ac- 
counted for about 60 percent of the total consumption of major 
items since combat began. Appropriations for ammunition, on the 
other hand, have accounted for about one-third of total procurement 
and production appropriations in the same period. For this reason, 


over 70 percent of the new funds requested for fiscal year 1954 are 
for ammunition and ammunition facilities. These funds will bring 
our stocks and production capability into better balance. 


BUDGETARY ASSUMPTION OF COMBAT CONTINUING THROUGH JUNE 1954 


My analysis has been made on the assumption that combat con- 
tinues in Korea through June 30, 1954, and at the presently restricted 
rate. As I showed on chart 5, if the war continued beyond that 
date, we would have to divert items from war reserves. On the 
other hand, if combat should end before then, we would continue 
production at the scheduled rate for all items other than high combat 
consumption items such as ammunition but reserve stocks would be 
accumulated somewhat more rapidly than projected. The produc- 
tion of ammunition and other high combat consumption items, how- 
ever, would be cut back rapidly to the minimum sustaining rate for 
the existing industrial base. 

That concludes this statement, gentlemen. I have with me General 

Colglazier, who, as you know, is the gentleman who is in immediate 

‘harge of G4 budget estimates, and General Cotulla, who will be 
diveesi r of this particular program. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well if General Cotulla will give his 
prepared statement, and then we will question on both of them. 

General Paumer. Yes, sir; that is a very fine idea. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much for your statement, General 
Palmer. I think it has been very helpful. 
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COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR PROCUREMENT AND Pro- 
DUCTION 


General Cotulla, do you wish to proceed with your general state- 
ment, please? 

General CoruLia. General Palmer has presented to you the overall 
purpose for which funds in the ‘Procurement and production” appro- 
priation are required. I now wish to explain to you some of the details 
in connection with the computation and assembling of quantitative 
requirements on the items in this appropriation. Since the funds for 
program 1700 (provision of production facilities) are determined on a 
different basis than the funds for item requirements in the remainder 
of the appropriations, my remarks at this time will apply to items in 
the other programs of this appropriation. An explanation of the 
manner in which the estimates for program 1700 has been made will 
be presented in detail in connection with the presentation of that 
program. 

The funds requested for ammunition represent 66 percent of the 
total in this appropriation. The quantities of the remaining items you 
will find in the classified section of this budget have been determined 
on several different bases: 

(a) For certain items the quantities have been based on those 
necessary to maintain a production base through the reorder lead 
time of the items into fiscal year 1955. 

(b) For items new to the Army supply system but which will be 
ready for procurement in fiscal year 1954, the quantities included in 
the budget estimate are those necessary to place initial orders. 

(c) For some items, the quantities included in the budget will pro- 
vide for the current needs for those items exclusive of any war-reserve 
stock. 

(d) For certain other items, limited reserves to permit rapid deploy- 
ment after mobilization are provided for by the quantities in the esti- 
mate. 

In addition to the above, funds are requested for the procurement of 
limited numbers of items newly developed by our Research and De- 
velopment personnel but which require a test in the hands of troops 
prior to making a final determination that the items should be pur- 
chased in quantity lots for equipping the Army; this amounts to 
slightly over 1 percent of the dollars requested for items included in 
the budget estimate. 


NET PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENTS DERIVED FROM COMPLETING FORM 
DD 519 


You will note in the classified section of the budget a net procure- 
ment requirement has been shown. This has been done so that the 
extent to which we propose to meet this requirement with the quanti- 
ties requested in these estimates will be apparent. This net procure- 
ment requirement, as well as the total requirement, has been derived 
from a computation made on Department of Defense Form 519, 
copies of which have been furnished you. 

The Office, Secretary of Defense, requires that the form DD 519 be 
prepared for a limited number of items. The Army, however, has 
used this dren as a basis for its requirements for every item in this 
appropriation, except service test items. 
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The form DD 519 was developed with the Department of Defense 
in order to show on a single page a summary statement of requirements 
for any given item. You will note that it shows the name of the item 
as well as the name of any item which can be substituted for it. There 
is also shown the Department which effects procurement. 

In the body of the form, we list first the combat consumption; that 

the wearout and loss of the item in Korea. The quantity shown is 
beeed on actual consumption through the latest re port submitted by 
Far East Command when the form 519 was prepared, and a calcula- 
tion of estimated consumption for the balance of fiscal year 1953 and 
for fiseal year 1954 based on the experience rates during fiscal year 1952 
and fiscal year 1953—that is, since the Korean truce talks started. 

(Off the record.) 

The next major section of gross requirements is the initial equip- 
ment for the Regular forces and for the civilian components. For the 
Regular forces, the calculation is made by multiplying the allowances 
of the items for each organization by the number of such organizations 
in the troop basis and adding them up. Insome cases, an item may be 
used’ not only in a tactical organizs ation but in equipping a supporting 
post or station. In such cases, a further entry would be made under 
“Installation support.’”’ Where there are special allowances for train- 
ing, the quantities are entered opposite the item “training.” An 
example would be the equipment furnished schools and replacement 
training centers. There is a further item, “All other,” which has 
occasional application where equipment is needed for special projects 
or operations. 

The next item to be considered is “Civilian components. 

(Off the record.) 

In the next major heading, “‘Peacetime consumption,” there is 
entered the consumption other than for Korea for fiscal year 1953 
and fiscal year 1954. In order to supply troops, it is essential that 
there be a “pipeline’’ of material extending from the depots through 
transportation facilities to the depot stocks closer to the troops, and 
thence until the items reach the hands of the user. This is termed 
“levels of supply.” 

(Off the record.) 

Next, there is the calculation of the additional requirements for the 
first year of war. The first item covers the forces which are to go 
overseas over and above the existing active Army during the first 
year of war. 

(Off the record.) 

The next item is ‘Combat and training consumption.” Here we 
have calculated the average number of troops and units overseas in 
combat during the first year and the expected consumption of end 
items. Similarly, we average the number of troops in training in the 
United States during the year ond, multiplying by the expected rates 
of consumption in training, arrive at this requirement. In order to be 
able to supply these requirements, we again must maintain levels of 
supply. 

(Off the record.) 

From the total so derived, we deduct the quantities shown under 
line 4. 

The next requirement is for what we call class TV materiel. This is 
the type of equipment which is not covered by T/E, and the usage of 


” 


” 
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which depends to a great extent upon the locale of the war. For 
example, the building of roads in rear areas requires earth-moving 
equipment; so does the construction of airfields. The units which 
might do this work have the necessary equipment as part of their 
[/E; but, should we utilize indigenous civilian labor to any extent, 
the computed requirement is entered here. Also found in this cate- 
gory are such items as materials-handling equipment and landing 
craft, the demand for which has to be estimated on the basis of the 
type of the war and of its location. 

After completing the last entry, the total of the gross requirements 
is shown in line 7. The next step is to deduct from this gross require- 
ment the assets which consist of the worldwide inventory of stocks on 
hand, and quantities under procurement that will be available toward 
meeting the requirements. Subtracting these assets we then have 
the net requirement of the item. The shortage in meeting the total 
requirement, after considering what we are requesting in this estimate 
as shown on line 8c, is listed on line 9. 

If you will turn to the first page of the classified section you will 

see a column headed “Net procurement requirement.”’ This column 
has been developed simply by taking the total requirements on the 
519 form in line 7 and subtracting therefrom the stocks on hand as of 
June 30, 1952, in line 8a. This, then, gives the requirement for peace- 
time operations and for the first year of a war not inc luding any quan- 
tities funded prior to or after June 30, 1952, and undelivered as of that 
date. The next column to the right gives the quantity of the item 
funded with fiscal year 1953 and prior year funds but undelivered as 
of June 30, 1952. The next column gives the quantity which is un- 
funded prior to consideration of fiscal year 1954 funding. The next 
column gives that portion of the preceding column which is recom- 
mended for funding with fiscal year 1954 funds. This type of presenta- 
tion is the same for all the programs except for the Ordnance-ammuni- 
tion project 1420 where the classified section merely shows the quantity 
included in the budget. The basis for this inclusion will be discussed 
in connection with the presentation of the ammunition program. 

This is a brief explanation of the way in which we have computed our 
requirements and incorporated quantitative requirements in the budget 
estimates. If there are no questions, with your permission, I will 
proceed with the individual programs in the appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert form DD519 at this point. 
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Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Leap Time 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN BUDGET BY SHORTENING LONG LEAD TIME 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. General Palmer, in the current public dispute over the 
reduction made in the Air Force budget, the explanation for the re- 
duction has been primarily predicated on the basis that, as a result 
of the cut back in lead time in the long lead-time items, it is not neces- 
sary in the fiscal year 1954 budget to give obligational authority 
because it will be possible to provide that obligational authority in 
succeeding fiscal years without detriment to the Air Force procure- 
ment program. That is, in the main, the argument which is advanced 
by the people who are seeking to sustain the reduction. 

In the budget estimate be fore us, for Army production and pro- 
curement, we ‘have a generally similar situation. We have long lead- 
time items, and we have obligational authority which is given in 1 
fiscal year for actual expenditure in succeeding fis ‘al years. 

Is there any possible basis for a reduction in either reorder or 
initial lead time to carry out that same method as far as the Army 
budget is concerned? 

General Patmser. Not by any method that we are presently aware 
of, Mr. Chairman. 

On the question of lead time on ordnance materiel, the Ordnance 
Department has had a great deal of experience and their figures are 
pretty firm. 

The reorder lead time on most of the materiel we are asking for in 
the fiscal year 1954, that is, continuing orders on materiel we are 
already producing such as ammunition, which is the greater part of 
the program,is9 months. That is the firm experience of the Ordnance 
Department. 

I am not familiar with the basis on which the submission was deter- 
mined for the Air Force. References were made to their long lead 
times. I think that in practically everything in this budget that 
original long lead time, which in the case of ammunition in some cases 
ran as long as 2 years before they began to get production, does not 
apply on the reorder lead time, which is 9 months. Ordnance assures 
me and proves it by all types of managerial studies, surveys, and 
statistics that itis 9 months. That is the information we have to go 
on, and | judge that the review of the Air Force budget, having been 
made by the same people who studied our budget, that they were 
satisfied with our point of view. 

Mr. Forp. In my illustration I was only bringing out the point 
that we have, to a degree, the same problem that was presented in 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Mitier. Do I understand, General, that the distinction 
between your situation and the situation the ‘chairman speaks about 
is that insofar as the bulk of your items are concerned they are all 
reorder items? 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. Therefore, the lead time has been condensed to 
what, you might say, is a normal minimum? 

General Patmer. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Mituier. And the question of the long developing of new items 
did not come into this at all? 

General Pautmer. No, sir. Neither would the problem of develop- 
ment, which is a research and development question, nor the problem 
of setting up your production initially when you have to build a 
plant, and get machine tools and all of the rest of the business. That 
is what takes extra time. 

Mr. Mitier. Apparently one of the features that is involved in 
the Air Force lead time has been their experience in changes in the 
course of production. Now, your items are pretty well crystallized, 
as I understand it, and there are not apt to be major modifications 
that would halt production in your calculations? 

General Patmer. That is correct, not that would delay it in any 
major way. 

INITIAL PROCUREMENT 


General Corutia. May I add to that, sir, just this, that there are 
some items in here for which we are requesting funds for what we 
term “initial orders.” 

Mr. Forp. That is the next point I was coming to—can you give 
us a breakdown of the initial-order items, which I presume would be 
long Jead-time items, extending beyond the 9 months’ period? 

General Corutta. We could in general, and we can give you 
such a breakdown. We may have it here in dollar value, or do you 
wish a list of the items themselves? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will vou insert such a breakdown by categories? 

General CoruL.a. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

The following table indicates, by budget program, the total dollars contained 
in this fiscal year 1954 budget for initial procurement orders and the average 
initial order lead time. Generally, all initial orders of major procurement items 
require 9 months or more after funds are made available till delivery of the first 
item. 


Average ini 
tial order 
lead time 


Dollar value 


Budget program in budget 


Months 
1100 10, 547, 500 


Project 1110 1, 047, 500 134% 
Project 1132 9, 500, 000 


1200 Ordnance 15, 000, 000 


1300 jaan 11, 806, 17 


Signal ; . = ee 11, 677, 07 
Engineer ‘ z i ! 129, 


1400 Ordnance ammunition 36, 658 
1500 ‘ es . 6, 511, 300 
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ACQUISITION OF RESERVE STOCKS 


Mr. Ruuey. In regard to the lead time for the items that have been 
in production, if the Korean war continues, am I correct in under- 
standing it will take you until 1955 to get the reserve that you should 
have in addition to your consumption? 

General Parmer. That is illustrated, Mr. Riuey, in this chart No. 5 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. Iremember you testified about that this morning. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


AMMUNITION 


General Patmer. The term “lead time’ as we are discussing it 
here has only to do with how far in advance we need the money before 
we want delivery to start on the contract. Using ammunition as an 
example, because it is the bulk of this appropriation, we have a situa- 
tion where we have a good production base. We are producing 
enough ammunition to take care of the Korean war, and with the 
present limited expenditures in Korea, we are also accumulating 
reserves. Now, you have to apply a measure of judgment here as to 
how much you want to put on the shelf and at the same time try to 
figure ahead to keep the production base going. 

We feel we have applied good judgment in arriving at the figures in 
this budget, because we do have a reasonably ample supply of ammuni- 
tion coming in for the needs we see at the moment. It is true they do 
not provide for additional emergencies to any great extent, but in the 
meantime we have a production base from which we can increase 
production very rapidly. 

Mr. Rivey. That is the question. How long will it take you to 
get your full-production base producing the end item, that is, how 
much reserve do you have to have? 

General PatmMer. Well, that involves another assumption that is 
influencing this at the present time. In 1950, when the Chinese 
Communists entered this war, there was a feeling of great alarm in this 
country that we might be in world war III before we knew it, and 
they drew up plans for an enormous production and a hasty accumu- 
lation of everything needed. As time went on, we did not get any 
closer to world war III than we were then and, accordingly, it was 
officially determined to look toward a long period of tension ee than 
any immediate moment of danger. And it is the official position right 
now that we do not want to accumulate our reserves in a spirit of 
panic, as I think the President said not long ago, but in a spirit of a 
reasonable accumulation of reserves plus a going industrial base which 
could expand production in a short time. Now, when we accumulate 
all the reserves, there is nothing to do but to close down the production 
base —— 

Mr. Ritey. But my concern is, will you have sufficient reserves on 
hand so that we won’t be short of ammunition until you can get full 
production from your production base. 

General Paumer. I understand that. 

Mr. Ritey. How long would it take to get your full industrial base 
producing the end items? That is the length of time you are going to 
have to provide for, it seems to me. 
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General PatMer. From any given date, it would take 9 months to 
build up full production from the base in operation at the time. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the way I understood it, but I wanted to get it 
clear. 

General Patmer. I am sorry I did not understand you and was so 
lengthy. 

Mr. Ritey. So that you have to anticipate somewhere along the 
line having pretty close to a 9-month supply? 

General Corutia. That is true so long as we have an operating 
production base. If we have a base that is producing the end items- 
then at the end of the reorder lead time you would expect to get more 
or less the maximum capacity of that base, whether it be two ‘shifts of 
10 hours a day or three 8-hour shifts. 

Mr. Rivey. I understand that. And I think it was a very wise 
decision to have an expandible base and not build up all of your 
ammunition reserves and then have to shut down and wait for some- 
thing to develop. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is it not also true that if we take X million rounds of 
whatever it may be as the amount that you say would be a safe reserve 
in the event of a sudden all-out emergency, if, as at the present time, 
you have a base that is actively producing end items right at the 
moment, that X number of rounds for the same safety could be 
considerably reduced? In other words, you would not have to have a 
reserve on the shelf as large while you have your production lines in 
operation as you would if we came to the end somewhere and said, 
“Now we are prepare d. Wewill close down the lines, and we will store 
our ammunition. 

General PaumMer. That is correct. Then you would have to put into 
storage an extra amount to cover the additional time to reopen your 
base. 

Mr. Ritey. That being correct, what is the happy medium; what is 
the median time, we will say? You have to keep the production lines 
going to a certain amount. 

General Patmer. Right. 

Mr. Ritey. And you have to have a certain reserve and, as Mr. 
Miller brought out, it does not have to be a full 9 months, we will say, 
but it has to be pretty close to that, because if you have a sudden 
emergency, it would take you that long to get in full production. 
And your chart shows that up to 1953 you are consuming all of your 
production or the most of it. 

General Parmer. That is correct—more than we were producing. 

Mr. Mixer. Is that the reason why this shortage developed over 
there that we had in certain items? 

General Parmer. Ostensibly, yes. We had a reserve with which 
to start the war, exactly as we hope to have a reserve at the start 
of any future war, except that it was not a well balanced reserve. 
But we used that reserve to run on while reopening the entire ammu- 
nition industry which at that time had been completely demobilized. 
The lead time on that was what created the shortage: Exactly. 

Mr. Ritey. You had practically no production lines running at 
the time of the Korean outbreak? 

General Patmer. Only for certain new type items which had been 
invented or at least standardized since World War Il. Therefore, 
there had been no accumulation during World War II. Those were 
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the only items in production. As I recall it, the total amount avail- 
able in the original fiscal 1951 appropriation for ammunition was 
about $37 million. 

Mr. Forp. Was there any difference in the lead time approach 
and the reserve approach between the original January budget and 
the budget we are now considering? 

General Paumer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I ask that question because, if so, it might give us a 
contrast which would illustrate the point in which all of us are inter- 
ested. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Corutta. Ammunition and guided missiles lumped to- 
gether are $2.4 billion. The ammunition and guided missiles in the 
January 9 submission were $1.5 billion, and in this estimate before 
you it is $2.4 billion. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, you have added about $900 million; 
is that right? 

General Corutia. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixer. Is that due to a change of policy to include your 
Korean consumption in this budget? 

General PatMerR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is the real reason for the sharp difference in the 
figures; is it not? 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. But that gets down to a different approach to your 
mobilization reserve and your reorder lead time, does it not? What 
was the reorder lead time in the original budget? 

General Patmrer. Nine months—exactly the same. 

Mr. Forp. Then it comes down to the difference you are going to 
have in the reserve between the two budgets? 

General CoruLLa. Our computations on reserve, are shown on the 
519 as a gross reserve quantity ; however, in asking for funds or setting 
up procurement, we always take the net quantity. This means the 
reserve that we should have less what we can produce during that 
particular period of time. So I think the question is, are we just 
taking the total round number reserve for a year and disregarding our 
production capacity during that same interval of time when we 
expect to be consuming material? 

Mr. Forp. That is the difference in the two budgets as presented, 
because in the January 9 budget there was no contemplation of 
financing hostilities during the 12 months in fiscal year 1954. 

General Coru.ua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So, extracting that factor, then where do you come up 
with your reserve? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cota iazrer. In answer to your question, Mr. Chairman, 
the actual difference between this budget submittal and that of 
January 9 lies largely in the rate of produc tion over a longer period 
of time. The net effect, of course, would be that in financing the 
additional amounts we are, in fact, replacing the Korean consump- 
tion a year in advance of what we would have done under the previous 
submittal. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


31451—58—pt. 1———-88 





Mr. Forp. General Palmer, the committee has had an off-the- 
record we ussion of this overall problem. Would you supply for the 
record a summary along the lines which we have discussed? 

Gene 3 PaumgEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. In that summary, provide a paragraph comparing the 
result not only for the budget now before us but the budget that was 
originally submitted so that we can see just what the picture was in 
both instances. 

General PALMER. Yes, sil 

The following information was supplied: 


STATEMENT ON THE AMMUNITION PROGRAM 
OF REVISED FISCAL YEAR 1954 BUDGET FOR AMMUNITION 


e Department of the Army desires to achieve with 
1 funds requested in the fiscal year 1954 revised budget 


To complete the facilities needed for 75 percent of the full wartime production 
base, and buy the special long-lead-time tools for the remaining 25 percent, funding 
one-third from.fiscal year 1953 funds, one-third from fiscal year 1954 funds, and 
third fr ] 


one- om 


mitments 
nbat at the authorized rates, including the ROK Army 
Korea, to support normal peacetime consumption at authorized 


hat the above objectives do not provide for any accretion 
Experience in Korea to date, that over the long pull 

1 is less than tl authorized rate, leads us to expect some 
erves from the differences. From such accumulation, of 
furnished any new demands, such as for an increased supply for 


in determining the most judicious objectives was not to ask 
! that an early termination of fighting in Korea 
ammunition than we would need for mobilization reserve 
requeste ‘re are such, that if the war in Korea were to 
could still spend all of these funds for ammunition on 
without exceeding the necessary m«¢ »bilization reserve 
‘mination of Korean fighting, we will stretch out deliveries 
luction | » going as long as possible at the minimum sus- 
} 1 will be to greatly reduce the funds to be 

vear 1955. 


DGET SUBMISSION OF JANUARY 9Q, 1953 


53, submission provided for Ordnance ammunition produc- 

through December 1953, phasing downward to the sus- 

1954, and the continuation of that rate through lead 

The basic difference is that the revised budget pro- 

ction at authorized expenditure rates while the January 9 

| year’s production at minimum sustaining rates for 

umounts to approximately $1.5 billion. This difference is being 

part, by the repre raming of fiscal year 1953 and prior-year funds 

\unition, as previously described. The balance (approximately $1 billion 
added to the fiscal year 1954 bala request. 


} 
}: 
1 


lil. EFFECT OF A TRUCE IN KOREA 


In the event that combat ends in Korea prior to June 30, 1954, production 
of ammunition would be cut back to minimum industrial sustaining rates as 
rapidly as feasible. It would require about 4 months from the time the decision 
to cut back is made before significant reductions in the volume of deliveries 
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could be effected economically. Deliveries would fall to the sustaining rate in 
the next 3 months. 

If, for example, the decision were made on June 30, 1953, the rate of deliveries 
over the following 4 months would still average about the authorized rate. In 
the next 3 months, deliveries would average about midway between the au 
horized and the sustaining rate and would continue at the latter rate, through 
the remainder of the lead time into fiscal year 1955. Deliveries of ammunition 
through the reorder lead time would be reduced by about $1.6 billion. If these 
avings were used to finance further ammunition deliveries, they would carr) 
production at the sustaining rate for about 12 months beyond the normal lead 
time. If no new demands are placed on Army ammunition resources, no sub- 
tantial amount of new ammunition funds for United States Army forces would 
be required before fiscal year 1956. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON THE AMMI NITION Prot RAM PROVIDED 
JUNE 15, 1953) 


A statement previously furnished for the record contained the estimate that 

If * * * the decision were made on June 30, 1953 (to cut ammunition produc- 
tion to the minimum industrial sustaining rate) * * * Deliveries of ammunition 
through the reorder lead time would be reduced by about $1.6 billion.” 

This estimate does not change the Army’s request for new funds for ammunition 
in fiscal year 1954 because the hypothecated situation is merely an armistice 
Until a political settlement is concluded, the Army must be prepared for a re- 
sumption of combat at any moment, and therefore must be ready to restore am 
munition production at the authorized daily combat-expenditure rate at any 
time. The opposing hostile lines will continue fully manned by armed troops 
merely withdrawn about 234 miles apart. 

In addition, even if combat is not resumed, the Army’s requirement for new 
funds for ammunition would not be reduced by an amount equal to the $1.6 billion 
figure, for the following reasons 

1. ‘she minimum sustaining rate used in the estimate is for a base approved by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense in December 1952, as the base which would 
be maintained after a final settlement of the Korean conflict is concluded. Since 
that time, the base has been expanded. Certain of these facilities, which would 
be closed after a final political settlement is made, will have to be kept open so 
long as a resumption of combat is possible. 

2. The estimated reduction of $1.6 billion in deliveries of ammunition to the 
Army is also contingent upon previously assumed orders by other customers 
(principally the Mutual Defense Assistance Program) which would help to main- 
tain the base. It now appears that, due to program changes and budget reduc- 
tions, these orders will be sharply reduced and the Army requirement to maintain 
the base will increase correspondingly. 

3. In stretching out deliveries, it will be more economical to extend many exist- 
ing contracts beyond the normal reorder lead time rather than to cancel all or 
portions of them. In these cases, savings would be reflected in the budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1955 rather than in the obligational authority required in 
fiscal year 1954. 

4. If and when existing facilities are taken out of production, additional funds 
will be required in program 1700 for the layaway of plant and equipment. 


Mr. Forp. On page 2 of your general statement, it is stated “This 
base would be operating at full capacity by the end of the first year 
of a major war, at which time it would produce ammunition as fast 
as it is antic ipated to be consumed by our own United States forces.”’ 

“Anticipated to be consumed” is based on what would be authorized, 

r what you contemplate would be your experience rate? 

" Gaas ‘ral Parmer. That would be based on the strategic war plan 
at the rates authorized for the different theaters contemplated in the 
war plan. 
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AUTHORIZED RATE AND EXPERIENCE RATE OF AMMUNITION 
CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Forp. At this point, could you give us a de finition of what an 
authorized rate is and what the experience rate is? 

General Corutia. The authorized ammunition day of supply is 
the amount of ammunition that it is anticipated to be expended per 
day over an extended period of time when applied to the weapons in 
the hands of a large body of troops. 

Mr. Forp. That is in full combat? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that based on the number of men in service or the 
number of men in actual combat 

General Corutxa. It is based on the number of men in the parti- 
cular theater, which takes in inactive weapons as well as firing weapons 
at any given time. 

General Parmer. The authorized rate is computed separately for 
each weapon—that is, for each type of weapon, such as the .30- 
caliber rifle, the 105-millimeter howitzer, the 81-millimeter mortar, 
and so forth. It varies for each one, and it is simply a form of logistics 
shorthand by which the supply people in the United States and the 
supply people in the theater can agree on what stocks should be shipped 
to a theater over a continuous period of time. 

The authorized ammunition day of supply is strictly a logistical 
term, and it has no relation whatever to what any given general or 
any given colonel will shoot on his front in any given day of combat. 
That will depend on the heat of combat at that place. 

Now, in discussing the ammunition situation in Korea, we frequently 
use the term “‘experience rate’’ as referring to the actual consumption 
of ammunition in comparison with the authorized rate. The exper- 
ience rate in Korea over the whole war has been less than the auth- 
orized rate and, accordingly, there is a necessity at times to compare 
what has actually been used during the war with what the logistics 
shorthand would have indicated was permissible to use. 

Mr. Mituier. Are we correct, General, in the statement that the 
authorized figures have always been in excess of the experience during 
the Korean campaign? 

General Patmer. Over the whole period of the Korean war; yes, sir. 
At any given short period of time when there was intense fighting, the 
actual consumption of ammunition exceeded the authorized rate. 

Mr. Miuuer. In times of extreme action? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. But when we are talking in terms of 
how much ammunition we should produce in a year, the experience 
rate has been less than the authorized rate. 

Mr. Mixuer. And it is my understanding that this apparent limi- 
tation on authorized fire for 1 day does not apply to the troops in 
battle, but they are permitted to use all the ammunition they want, 
under the control of the local commanders, when the tactical situation 
requires it. In other words, no man who is facing the enemy is re- 
quired not to shoot his gun because he has fired so many rounds that 
day. 

General Paumer. I believe that is absolutely correct, Mr. Miller. 
There is no evidence anywhere that any commander in Korea has ever 
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been prevented from shooting all the ammunition necessary to cope 
with the situation that confronted him in combat. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This budget we now have before us for ammunition, 
is it projected on the basis of your authorized rate or your experience 
rate in Korea? 

General Patmer. It is projected on the basis of supplying the 
authorized rate in Korea. 

Mr. Forp. Would that indicate that inasmuch as you have not 
had a similarity of experience rates you may be requesting more than 
you actually require to provide the supplies you actually need? 

General Parmer. No, sir; it means that if they do not fire the full 
authorized rate, we will restore our full training allowances and full 
peacetime requirements and start to build up our mobilizaion reserve. 
That will be very advantageous to us if they do not fire at the full 
authorized rate. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is a safety factor. For the sake of 
safety you are giving the full ane of the authorized rate in this 
particular budget presentation? 

General Patmer. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, as long as you tell 
a theater commander he is authorized to fire at this rate, there is no 
other position you can take than to be prepared to supply the ammu- 
nition at that rate. ‘The commanders are showing prudence and good 
judgment in not wasting ammunition and the result is we are accu- 
mulating the safety factor which is going, or will go, into the mobiliza- 
tion reserve if this present expenditure rate continues next year. 

Mr. Forp. Now, this question of building up your training rate 
because of predicating your projection on the authorized rate, does 
that mean that heretofore you have not included your training rate 
in the projection? 

General Corutua. No, sir; we have included our training rate in 
that. This projection on the authorized rate simply means that to 
the extent that the consumption in Korea is less than the authorized 
rate, we will restore our reserves and meet our other commitments 
a little more quickly than we would otherwise. But, as long as we 
have no guaranty that the intensity of the action in Korea will not 
increase or change materially from what we have had during the 
period of the truce talks, we can scarcely fail to do anything else than to 
supply them at rates which would enable them to meet that increased 
tempo of activity. 


SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record the other sources of 
income which are mentioned on page 3 of your presentation? The 
figure is given at $2.1 billion in reimbursements in fiscal year 1954. 
Could you break that down for the record? 

General Coie@tazier. Mr. Chairman, we will break that down, 
and for your information the great bulk of it is MSA reimbursement. 
We can get a table for you by source. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that for the record? 

General Cotaiazier. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied:) 
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Sources of additional production and procurement funds (replacing funds and 


reimburseme nis 


r OF REDUCING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


Mr. Forp. Inasmuch as a major portion of the funds requested 
here are for items that have a reorder lead time of 9 months, what 
would be the net effect of postponing a portion of these appropriations 
or obligational authority for the next fiscal year? 

General Patmer. The net effect would be to cause us to close down 
the lines before we get the money in the next fiscal year. In other 
words, if we were given a gy y in this appropriation to carry us only 
to, let us say, September 30, 1954, and our money ran out at that time, 
and our orders were all filled by that time, then the lines would close 
down until the money which became available on July 1, 1954, could 
produce deliveries. The line would be closed down for a 6 months 
and that is exactly what we try to avoid in asking for this money to 
take us through the reorder lead time in the next fiscal year. When 
we get the money for the following fiscal year the orders will be placed 
in time to pick up without closing down the line. That is the essence 
of it. If you close down the.line, of course you lay off the force and 
shut your plant down and then you have got to start it all up again, 
which makes it extremely difficult to deal with your contractors. 

Mr. Forp. It does extend your lead time or would extend your lea 
time? 

General Parmer. The additional period to reopen the line, yes sir. 

Mr. Minier. And it.would temporarily do away with your produc- 
tion base for that period? 

General Patmer. That is exactly the point; ves, sir. 


STRETCH-OUT OF DELIVERIES 


Mr. Forp. According to your statement on page 4 you have 
stretched out your deliveries in order to keep this production base 
going, but in so doing you have kept your lead time at 9 months rather 
than making it a longer period of time. 

General Parmer. Reorder lead time would still be the same, be- 
cause that is the time between the signing a reorder contract and the 
beginning of deliveries. 

Mr. Forp. By keeping your production lines going by this so-called 
stretchout method you have precluded an extension of the reorder 
lead time? 

General Patmer. Yes, sir; that is right. 
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STATE OF READINESS UNDER 1954 RUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Under this budget estimate, you do contemplate that 
you will have adequate munitions on hand and an adequate production 
base for the items within this appropriation? 

General Parmer. We will not accumulate our full mobilization 
reserve, as will appear when you go into these projects in detail. 
What we are trying to do is arrive at a prudent gradual accumulation 
of our reserves while keeping the production base open, without any 
assumption that we must have these supplies ready for war on any 
given date in the near future. 

Mr. Mituer. That makes your overall position stronger than having 
al = production line and a fixed amount of storage. You are more 
flexible and can meet new contingencies better with a going production 
base and a certain amount of stockpiled material than if you had it 
all in storage and no rapid means of expanding production? 

General PALMER. That is correct, Mr. Miller, and of course in this 
ort of thing you are entirely at the mercy of the event when it occurs 
because it is not the intention of the United States to start the war. 
Therefore our national policy has to be based upon a reasoned approach 
to the best of our ability. It is a situation that we cannot control. 

Mr. Mriuter. The more fluid your capability is the better you are 
able to meet the uncertainty of the future? 

General Parmer. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. Mriier. And as we have no reason to know of any particular 
date that we are to be ready, we are in a stronger position than if we 
are in a position of readiness any day if it comes. Is that the feeling 
of your Department? 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. On page 9 of the prepared statement, the remark is made 
that the Army will not have financed all the facilities for the production 
of ammunition or other materiel which should be in active or standby 
status on D-day to meet mobilization needs of United States forces 
alone. The achievement of that point would be the ultimate so far 
as any army would want. The position we find ourselves in, or will 
find ourselves in under this estimate, is the best alternative, bearing 
in mind all the various factors? 

General Patmer. That is correct, sir. In our opinion, this is the 
best and most sensible approach to the problem. 


UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Mr. Riiey. General, a great deal of discussion has taken place in a 
number of news articles and a number of news stories have been pub- 
lished about the large amount of money that is now on hand in the 
Army that has not been expended. As I understand the situation, 
when Congress makes these appropriations, that has the effect of a 
credit that you can go out and make contracts upon. That money is 
not actually in the Treasury, but you give to. the Treasury a schedule 
of your payment dates and the Treasury then makes the necessary 
requirements to meet those payments on the dates that they are due. 
So actually they do not have the money stored up in the Treasury and 
they are not paying interest on it or anything of the kind, but the 
public knows what our obligation is and knows what the appropriation 
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is and the requirements. Whereas, under the old system of giving 
authorizations and then coming back for appropriations, the public 
possibly did not know what our liabilities were. So the method that 
is now being employed is one that gives the public and Congress and 
the services a clear picture of what our financial situation is. It does 
not cost a dime in extra money or carrying charges or anything else; 
because this money is not actually lying up in the Treasury not being 
used, is that correct? 

General Honnen. That is correct. Getting back to the basic 
question and the unexpended funds that we have, I think we should 
clear that up to this extent: That unexpended funds are the sum of the 
unliquidated obligations and the unobligated funds. That is money 
that has been obligated and has not been spent or actually paid out of 
the Treasury, plus the obligational authority which has not as yet 
been obligated. So the sum of those two are your unexpended funds. 
You have your unliquidated obligations, firm obligations made but not 
liquidated, plus your obligational authority which has not been ob- 
ligated. If we lump those two together, they give us our unexpended 
funds. 

Mr. Forp. But it has the effect of giving you your cash position? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ANALYSIS OF AMMUNITION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Earlier in the hearings this afternoon, Colonel Koch 
submitted a chart which showed the entire ammunition request for 
appropriations and those made by the two bodies of the Congress up 
through the last appropriation bill. In my judgment the inclusion of 


that chart would be very helpful in the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have it in our record, because it does 
round out our picture beginning back at the time of Korea. Will you 
see that it is included in the record? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

General CoteLazier. Would that answer the request you made of 
General Palmer for something of that nature? You said you wanted 
something that would be in chart form for use on the floor. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that might be something we could use in that 
manner. I feel, however, we might like to have something for use on 
the floor when this matter comes up so the Members can refer to it 
during the course of the debate. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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AMMUNITION DELIVERY SCHEDULES 


Mr. Forp. Does this budget now before us contemplate any 
difference in deliveries in comparison to the budget submitted 
January 9? 

Mr. Sanperson. Only insofar as the rescheduling of ammunition 
is concerned, and as we stated before, the original plan on the Jan- 
uary budget was to carry through at a higher rate only through the 
end of this calendar year, and under the new budget we will continue 
it at the high rate for another year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the rate of delivery in fiscal year 1954 
will be adequate for both budgets? 

Mr. Sanprerson. Yes, sir; except in ammunition. We had planned 
to go down the first part of the next calendar year on the ammunition 
rate—to cut back on it—because of the assumption that Korea would 
end at the end of this fiscal year. But with the new assumption 
that Korea would go for another year, we are scheduling ammunition 
to continue through the end of the next calendar year at the high 
rates 

Mr. Forp. So, you are extending your high delivery rate for an 
additional 6 months under this budget? 

Mr. Sanperson. For 9 months on ammunition. From March of 

xt year to December of next year. 

Mr. Forp. That is under the budget we have before us? 

Mr. SANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. General Palmer, perhaps you have seen this news story 
that appeared in the Washington Daily News Monday, June 1. It 
contains a great many allegations concerning the procurement of ammu- 
nition, and so forth. Are you familiar with it and if you are, do you 
have any comment to make at this time? 

Discussion off the record.) 

General Patmer. The story appears on page 2 of the Washington 
Daily News for June 1. I am familiar with this, and I have read this 
story. I think it is highly inaccurate, and I believe that the committee 
could get a more detailed report from the Chief of Ordnance when 
ammunition is discussed in detail. In my opinion, it is an extremely 
exaggerated story and is mostly untrue, if not entirely untrue. 

Mr. Forp. Will you ask the Chief of Ordnance to be prepared 
with a statement, so that we will have the Army’s position when the 
hearings are printed? 

General Patmer. Yes, sir; we will. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Forp. This is another matter that I am certain will be brought 
to our attention on the floor of the House, and we ought to have 
some place where we can refer for information. 

General Pater. Yes, sir; we will do our best to supply that 
information. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO ALLEGATIONS CONCERNING AMMUNITION CONTAINED 
IN WASHINGTON Daity News, JUNE 1 


The article referred to contains a number of statements or allegations in general 
terms, which would indicate to the casual reader inefficient ammunition pro- 
curement procedures. 

The Ordnance Corps has all of its procurement operations under constant 
surveillance. The placement and administration of contracts are under con- 
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inuous check, from the standpoint of ethical practices and economical procedures 
an inspection system established for that purpose and reporting directly to 
he Chief of Ordnance. In addition, the Inspector General of the Army has been 
aking continuous samplings of the administration of Ordnance contracts. Beside 
hese and other checks within the Department of the Army, several other govern- 
mental agencies have made periodic checks of the administration of contracts 
and of the ethies and economics of the administration by the Ordnance Corps of 
its procurement activities. Results of all these inspections and investigations 
are thoroughly reviewed by the Office, Chief of Ordnance and wherever a case of 
inefficiency or any incident even approaching irregularity has come to our atten- 
tion prompt and immediate steps toward corrective action have been taken 
As no specific contractor or contract is mentioned in the article, any statement 
st necessarily be confined to the general statements and for the purpose of 
lentification are numbered in accordance with the eight numbered allegations 
ntained in the article. 
Nos. | and 2. There is no evidence available to Ordnance which would just 
hese two statements which allege that firms without adequate financial banki1 
it with politicians as officeholders received ammunition contracts 
No. 3. Ordnance knows of no firm in which preferential treatment was given 
ause the head of such firm was a former Ordnance employee. Throughout 
th World War I and II, as well as the intervening years, a great many people 
were employed by the Ordnance Corps and many of such employees gained 
erience in connection with the production of ordnance items uncommon to 
vilian manufacture It would, therefore, be rather unusual if such experience 
ere not occasionally gainfully used by civilian industry in the production of 
munition or other materials of wai 
t. There have been times when the Ordnance Corps, it 
ttleneck it 


production, has furnished Government machinery to contractors 
ivance of fully formalized contractual arrangements. This is particularly t1 


connection with urgently needed ammunition items. As soon as necessary 
lities can be completed amendments to contracts are made which result in 
efits to the Government, usually in lowered price and increased production. 

\o. 5. There are instances, particularly in the present emergency, where the 
Ordnance Corps was unable to furn gages as promptly as desired This often 
occurs when a newly developed item is found to be great improvement over a 
previous standard item, and in order to get the best and most modern item to the 
field and the using forces as expeditiously as possible, production contracts are let 
early, and before all finalized drawings and gages can become available. In such 

nees, preliminary acceptance of pilot or test lots of the manufacturer are 

on the basis of normal measurement Specialized gages are an aid to hig! 
ime inspection and are manufactured and delivered as soon as the design of 
item warrants \s to the inference that drawings were not available, it is 
believed that reference here is to the fact that preliminary drawings furnished in 
connection with experimental models are not as refined or as complete in detail as 
is the general case for standard items. This situation is also a normal condition 
when new items are carried directly from development into production. As with 
gages, standard drawings are furnished as soon as elements of the design are 
frozen. All of this must be evaluated on how much lead time can thus be saved 
in getting the most modern equipment into the hands of troops. 

No. 6. Price is a very important factor, considered in making an award, but is 
not the only factor. Other factors which must be evaluated include the financial 
status, the technical competence, the managerial sufficiency, and the type and 
suitability of facilities including requirements, if any, for Government facilities. 
Since most ordnance items are in no sense commercial standard type articles, the 
factors I have mentioned are present in practically all cases, and the responsi- 
bility rests on Ordnance to evaluate these factors and select the contractor. The 
decision in the final analysis is a best judgment decision. 

There are several checks before the award is finally made, including the nego- 
tiators analysis, preawards survey, review by boards of awards, and on larger 
contracts by boards of contract review, and finally, the contracting officer’s 
evaluation. These actions are taken by the Ordnance Corps to protect the best 
nt ie Government. 


erests ol 
( 


No. 7. The record of the Ordnance Corps is contrary to this allegation; in 
fact, the actions of contracting officers and procurement districts in prodding 
contractors into production where necessary is a matter of record. In addition, 
the Ordnance Corps consistently furnishes production advice and assistance 
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th roug th Ordnance engineers and technicians, takes many actions to break bottle- 
necks. 

No. 8. The Ordnance Corps exercises particular caution and is meticulous in its 
efforts to insure that no defective ammunition is accepted or stockpiled for subse- 
quent use by troops. Ordnance has provided many checks, including amongst 
others final acceptance and proof by proving grounds entirely independent of 
the procuring officer or district. This careful step-by-step inspection and test- 
ing has paid off. We have the safest to handle and use, the most effective and 
most dependable ammunition in the world. There are occasions, particularly 
during the progress of research and development where experimental items, 
usually known as “T”’ items, of ammunition which deviate slightly from specifi- 
cation and yet are capable of conforming to proof test requirement, have been 
accepted for settle ground test. This, again, is done in the best interests of 
the Government so as not to unnecessarily delay progress in development of the 
item, and where such deviation is permitted it is the normal policy to accept at 
a reduced price. 

Ordnance is prepared to furnish farther information regarding any specific 
contract pertaining to the ammunition program as this committee may desire. 


AMOUNT OF ORIGINAL BUDGET 

Mr. Forp. What was the original January budget estimate? 
General CoruLua. $2,471 million. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give me the exact amount? 

General Coru.ia. $2,471,779,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us your obligation picture as of any later 
date than the March 31 figure which you presented in your opening 
statement? 

Colonel Daviporr. We had a slight deobligation in April. The 


obligation as of April 30 was $3, 791, 337,212 on a gross basis. How- 
ever, on a direct or net basis, that is less $625 million reimbursements, 
the April 30 obligation was $3,166,337 ,212. 


PRICE LEVELS USED IN 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. I notice that your price levels used are either as of April 

1952, or actual contract price determined subsequent thereto. 

General Coru.ua. Yes, sir; that is correct. I believe in every case 
we have used the latest contract prices that were available at the time 
these estimates were prepared. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us the date when these estimates were 
prepared? 

General Corutia. They were prepared on the 7th of May 1953. 

Mr. Forp. We can assume all of your pricing for the budget is 
predicated on the latest figures you have for May 7, 1953? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Palmer. 

Mr. Mixer. General, we have enjoyed having you with us very 
much, and we thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Your testimony has been most helpful. 

General Parmer. Thank you, sir. 
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WEAPONS 


Mr. Forp. The first activity is 1100, ““Weapons.’’ Do you have a 
general statement on that, General Cotulla? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir; I have. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, 
this activity provides funds for the purchase of the shooting equipment 
of the Army as well as for certain ancillary equipment such as fire- 
control instruments. In this program you will find the provisions for 
the different types of artillery, both field artillery and antiaircraft 
artillery and also recoilless rifles; the necessary fire-control equipment: 
small arms, such as rifles, machineguns, grenade launchers and rocket 
launche TS; and combat vehic ‘les; ine luding r self- prope lled weapons. 

This is the activity in which you would normally find funds re- 
quested for tanks. You will notice, however, that no new funds are 
requested for tanks as the contracts made in previous fiscal years are 
sufficient to provide for the continuation of the production base. 

With your approval, I suggest that we now turn to the classified 
section where the listing of items is contained. I will be happy to 
answer any questions you may have relative to the items contained 
in this section. 

TANKS 


Mr. Ritey. General, is the reason you are not ordering more tanks 
due to the fact that your attrition has been negligible? 

General Corutua. No, sir. May I go off the record for this dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixuer. Is it a true assumption, General, that the tanks which 
our troops are equipped with are equal or superior to anything opposing 
them and the added quality of the newer tanks would not be of ad- 
vantage unless they were confronted with superior weapons to those 
that are in the field against our forces now? 

General Corutua. | think that is a correct statement, and I think 
the Chief of Staff so stated publicly the other day. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed, General. 

General Coruuia. If we will turn to the classified section, we will 
run down the list of items and we will cover any questions which you 
may have. 

Mr. Forp. I might make a suggestion here. It would be helpful, 
I think, for the committee to take these 519 forms and proceed on the 
basis of those so that we can get a picture of just what the situation is 
on these items. Is that what: you had in mind as a procedure? 

General Corutua. All right, sir. I have a 519 for each of the 
budget items here and the backup data showing how they were 
computed. Again, the information on these—that is, the 
precise figures on these forms—is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. At this point we should insert in the record the charts 
on pages 6 and 8 of the justifications. 
( The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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SUMMARY 


For detailed justification of each technical service, showing items to be pro- 


lassified supplement to this document. 
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‘ured, quantity and unit cost of each, see 
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Direct obligations by project and subproject 


1 
| 
| 
j 


STATEMENT FOR THI 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


Actual, fiscal 


year 1952 


$190, 993, 074 | $108, 506, 114 
, 465, 833 


, O91 

59, 919, 537) | 
178, 977 
740, 560 
, 422, 453 —45, 516 


, 800, 897 177, 298, 734 


BUDGET ACTIVITY 


(13, 259, 045)} 
—66, 117, 165 | 
79, 376, 210 | 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1954 


$42, 432, 696 
29, 682, 879 
(97, b 
1, 600, 000 
95, 995, 423 
561, 000 


170, 271, 998 


Funds requested represent 5 percent of the total ‘‘Procurement and production” 


estimate for fiseal year 1954. 


men 
following projects: 

a) Project 1110 
artillery, 


(b) Project 1120 


(artillery 
recoilless rifles, and associated fire-control equipment. 
small 


arms) includes 


revolvers, and associated equipment. 


Procurement and production, A 


ar 1952 


my 
orders 


ivail- 


able from 


prior years 


imber of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of 
Average 


1 Personal services 


All other objects 
lotal amount 


Fiscal year 1953 
Number 


all other positions 
number of all employees 


of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all 


1 other positions 


A verage number of all employees 


01 Personal services 
All other objects__ 


Total amount 


Fiscal year 1954 


531 
919 


Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services 


All other objects 


Total amount. 


Mr. 


6, 166, 132 


inelu les heavy 


machineguns, 


weapons, mortars, 


grenade 


Amount 
included in 
columns 2 
and 3 to be 
used in sub- 

sequent 

years 


Amount 
available in 
current year 


6, 818 
0 


L 6, 485 | 


$4, 168, 711, 531 


2, 811, 
6, 980, 5, 201, 450 


1, 049 


0) 
989 | 


$3, 918, 245 | 


2, 247, 887 
6, 166, 132 


3, 489, 919 | 


These funds are to be used for the central procure- 
t of end items by the appropriate technical service, and are divided into the 


antiaircraft 


launchers, 


Estimated status of funds available for project 


Net amount 
to be used 
in current 

year 

(columns 2 
and 3—4) 


(5) 


, 769 
0 
, 496 


13, 286 
2, 032 
49, 035, 318 
1, 049 


0 
989 


$3, 918, 245 
2, 247, 887 


6, 166, 132 


Forp. Now, will you proceed, please, General Cotulla? 
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ARTILLERY AND Fire ConrTROL 
BOARD PLOTTING, SOUND RANGING 


General Covurrtia. The first item is the board plotting, sound 
ranging, M5A2E1 under project 1110, ‘Artillery, Ordnance Corps”’ 
page 101 of the classified section. 

As I mentioned earlier we show in column 4 in this particular sheet 
the net procurement requirement which is derived from the form 
519, and if you have your form 519, it represents a total shown in 
line 7 less the stock on hand, line SA, on June 30, 1952. We show 
the amount funded for 1953 and prior vears as being zero, and the 
unfunded quantity is that shown in column 4, then the number we 
proposed for procurement in this particular budget. This is one of 
the items whic h represents an initial order. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this item? 

General Cummincs. The lead time on that item I would estimate 
to be about 7 months. It would take about 7 months to get that 
into production. We expect to have that released in this early fall 
and the quantity shown appear to be an appropriate number for 
initial order pending further funding in subsequent years. 

General Corutta. Would you prefer to have me go right down 
this list of items, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Forp. This is a new item in equipment for the Army? 

General CoruLua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has it been released from Research and Development? 

General Coru.ua. I believe the answer to that, sir, is that it is 
anticipated that it will be released in the fall of this year, I have a 
notation in November. 

Mr. Forp. And if it is released by Research and Development do 
you have to have any field testing thereafter? 

General Cummines. That will be after the field testing. We will 
have the field testing prior to the actual release of it in November. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you do not get a release from Research 
and Development until there has been field testing? 

General Cummines. I think that there has been field testing and 
the troops are satisfied with the item. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is the total in column 4 the total requirement as 
presently visualized, or is it the total requirement, as far as you can 
possibly project? 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, the quantity mentioned would 
provide for the equipping of the active Army. It would also provide 
for the peacetime consumption, which, in this particular instance, 
would be very nominal, actually one per year. 

It would provide for training requirements, and for what we call 
the first year of war mobilization requirement. 

Again going back to our previous description of form 519, that con- 
sists of the equipment necessary to take care of the additional units 
which would be mobilized during the first year of war, plus combat 
consumption during that first year of war for those units which have 
already been deployed. 

So, the answer specifically to your question is that this total would 
provide for the first year of war, the,total gross number, but not 
beyond that. 





Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record. 
Colonel Connor. It replaces the old World War II equipment, 
because it is much lighter and somewhat simpler, and we think a more 
rugged piece of equipment. 


UNIT PRICI 


Mr Forp How do you determine the unit price of any new item 
like this? 

General Corutua. I would like to have General Cummings answer 
that 

General CumMMINGs. In an item such as this we base it on our best 
estimate and prey ious cost experience on similar items during the last 
war, together with the knowledge of the manufacturing arsenal 
following up on the design, in this case Frankford Arsenal, and the 
price is estimated upon our experience with similar types of equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Are these’ to be constructed in a Government-owned 
arsenal? 

General Cummincs. I do not believe that has been decided, sir. 
Has it Colon 1? 

Colonel Connor. No, it has not been 

General Corutia. May I ask a question off the record here? 

Mr. Forp. Surely 

Discussion off the record 


AIMING CIRCLE 


General Corutia. The next item is the aiming circle. We have 
here our estimated unit cost, the procurement requirement, the quan- 
titv funded in previous years, the unfunded quantity, and the quantity 
in column 7 that we propose for this particular budget. 

This is a production-base item, and this quantity is slightly more 
than enough, really double what would be necessary to maintain the 
production base on this. This fills the peacetime force requirements. 
In other words, the quantity that we are asking for provides the 
initial equipment for the active Army. 

As for a description of the item, this is a conventional aiming 
circle. 

They have 101 of them in an infantry division, and 90 in an armored 
division. ‘The purpose of this item is to measure angles, of course. 
It is used for field artillery firing and general topographic work. It is 
an optical instrument mounted on a tripod with scales for measuring 
vertical angles and azimuth, and is needed for all light field artillery 
batteries. 

Mr. Forp. Is this an item that has been in production heretofore? 

General Corutia. I do not believe this item has been, not this 
particular one, sir. Of course, an aiming circle has been in produc- 
tion and was produced during World War II. This is a new model 
of aiming circle. 

Mr. Miuusr. Is this an improved aiming circle which is designed 
to replace the ones we had in the last war? 

General Coru.tia. Yes, sir; that is correct. It is an improved 
device, with a more effective sealing, with winterization, and it gives 
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you the ability ' read vertical angles to a somewhat greater extent 
than the old M-—1 aiming circle did. 

Mr. Forp. Have you used, out of stock, your previous supply? 

General Coruuta. No, sir; we have not. We have applied substi- 
tutions of the old M-—1 to the extent that they are available, and this 
represents the quantity we need to piece out the initial equipment 

of the Regular force. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the procurement that you are requesting 
for this aiming circle contemplates its combined use with the old 

Lode |? 

General Corut.ia. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are going to draw down your 

eserve? 

General Coruuua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So that_you will not simply dispose of that as surplus? 

General Coruxa. Yes, sir; that is quite correct 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to completely phase out your old 
models? 

General Cotrutia. I do not believe that there is any definite date 

for any such phasing out or complete modernization. The quan- 
tity that we are requesting here is simply enough to provide the active 
\rmy with the modern item. We will still retain the M-—1 aiming 
circle for use in training and for retention in the mobilization reserve 

Mr. Forp. Can a person who uses the old model in training quickly 
adapt himself to the new model? 

General Corutta. I believe Colonel Connor could answer that, but 
there is not that much difference. If a person is familiar with the 
operation of an aiming circle a slightly different version of i, with 
improved performance would not offer any obstacle to its use. 

Colonel Connor. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The program proposed in the fiscal year 1954 for this 
item is the initiatio1 of new contract or a series of contracts? 

Colonel Connor. It will be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this? 

Colonel Connor. We have an anticipated lead time for the produc- 
tion of this item of approximately 10 months. 

Mr. Forp. Is this an item that has been completely released by 
Research and development? 

General Coruuua. It is scheduled for release, according to my 
information, in July of this year. 

Mr. Forp. And that includes field testing? 

General Corututa. That I cannot answer specifically. Colonel 
Connor, can you answer that? 

Colonel Connor. It is under field testing right now. 

General Coruuua. In other words, the field testing will be com- 
pleted by that time. 

Mr. Forp. Is this an item that will be procured from Government 
sources or from outside sources? 

General Cummincs. From industry, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are there any questions on this? 


pt. 1 84 
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SKYSWEEPER 


General Corutia. The next item, sir, is gun, 75 millimeter, 
T-83-—E-1, commonly known as the Skysweeper. 

Here we have the same information shown as to the net procurement 
requirement, the quantity funded with 1953 and prior years’ funds 
and the remaining balance unfunded. We have the number requested 
for funding in this particular budget, and that is to maintain the 
production basis. We have just prior to the preparation of this budget, 
reprogramed funds for an additional 50 which serve to reduce the 
quantity and the figure to that shown here. 

In other words, the quantity to maintain the production base is 
really 50 more than shown in this particular budget estimate, but 
through a reprograming of funds we have taken care of that. 

Here is a picture of the weapon, sir. 

Mf. Forp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Forp, Do you have any under production at the present time? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. You see in column 5 there is the 
number that has been funded with previous years’ funds. I do not 
have the production schedule with me. 

General Cummines. I have that information if it is desired. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this item? 

General Corutia. This is a long lead time proposition. 

General CumminGs. In this case the reorder lead time would be 
about 1 year. That is principally involved in the electronic fire-control 
portion of it, which is produced by. two industrial producers, the 
Sperry Co., and the A. C. Spark Plug Co. 

Mr. Forp. The unit cost here takes in all of those factors? 

General Cummines. The unit cost is a weighted cost considering 
the actual contract price with the Sperry Co., and the A. C. Spark 
Plug Co. for the electronic part, and manufacturers for the mount and 
other components. It is based on actual contract prices. 

Mr. Forp. Now, the contract price that you are using here is as of 
what date? 

General Cummines. That would be the latest available date, sir. 


PRICE OF SKYSWEEPER 


Mr. Forp. When you make a contract with a company, as you 
did for the number that you have funded prior to the fiscal year 1954, 
based on an additional number that you wish to fund in the fiscal 
year 1954, do you get any benefit? In other words, the company is 
under production on a first time order; when you get money in the 
following fiscal ‘year, and extend production, what benefit do ‘you get 
in the way of price? 

General Cummines. We anticipate having a lower price than the 
original contract price. Both of these are covered with our so-called 
price redetermination clause, in which we normally. have a going-in 
price for the first 40 percent, and then a run-out price for the remain- 
ing 60 percent. In our price shown here we anticipate what the run- 
out price will be at that period. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original price, then? 

General Cummineos. I do not have that handy. 
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Colonel Connor. I think the original going-in price on the Sky- 
sweeper was on the order of $500,000. I do not have the exact 
figure here with me now. ‘This figure is the result of the first rede- 
termination. 

Mr. Forp. When was that redetermination made, Colonel? 

Colonel Connor. There have been several of them, because we 
have had several contracts. I think that there are iwo since the Ist 
of March. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us the date of this unit cost figure, and 
if you do not have it now can you supply it for the record? 

Colonel Connor. | do not have the date. They are all within 
the last 2 or 3 months. 

(Nore.—The information requested was furnished the committee.) 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, General Cummings mentions the 
fact that this quantity permits us to maintain a production base with 
one producing facility, and that with the previously ordered quan- 
tities we have been able to maintain two production facilities. This 
reduces it to one facility at the minimum sustaining rate. 

General Cummines. We will end up with a narrower base in the 
fiscal year 1955. We will only have one facility instead of two facilities, 
but we will have a base. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1954 you will be using two producers? 

General Cumminas. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. But you are stretching out both so that you will end up 
in the fiscal year 1955 with additional producers in operation? 

General Cumminas. No, sir. The quantity in this budget estimate 
will only permit retaining 1 of the 2 facilities we have beyond the 
present orders. We are now funded essentially through the fiscal 
year 1954. The budget estimate will fund us for production in the 
fiscal year 1955, but it will only cover 1 of the 2 facilities we have. 

Mr. Forp. Can it be contemplated that you will get in the fiscal 
year 1955 production a further reduction in the unit price? 

General Cumminas. I would say yes. That has been our experi- 
ence in the artillery field of weapons. The experience since Korea on 
our price redeterminations indicates about a 12-percent reduction in 
our original price. ‘That is based on a couple of hundred million 
dollars’ worth of redeterminations. 

Mr. Forp. In this type of a situation you have to use the best 
price you have, and the price you are using is the only one you have 
available in dollars and cents? 

General Cummings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In this kind of a situation where you have funding and 
there are new funds you are requesting for actual production in 1955, 
it is contemplated that you might well have a further reduction for 
that production in the fiscal year 1955? 

General CumminGs. It is possible that there will be a further reduc- 
tion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the net result is that it is possible you might have 
an overfunding, not through any desire to misinform Congress, but 
just because you have to use whatever facts and figures you have 
available? 

General Cummincs. Yes, it is possible. It is also possible due to 
the fact that we are reducing to one facility at the sustaining rate that 
we might have a compensating increase with no net saving. 
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PERFORMANCE OF SKYSWEEPERS 


Mr. Forp. This committee has received some information from 
several sources that the Skysweeper is not performing as it had been 
hoped Is that accurate or inaccurate? 

General Corutia. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cummines. Skysweepers are now being issued to our troops 
and being used by our troops. 

The reports that we have from the field are to the effect that this is 
a fine new weapon. 

It has been under constant improvement since the initiation of pro- 
duction several vears ago and it is not issued until after verv thorough 
tests at our Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

Mr. Forp. Proceed to the next item, General. 


GUN, SUBCALIBER .37 MILLIMETER 


General Corutua. The next item is “Gun, subcaliber .37 milli- 
meter.’”’ It is purely a training item, and this is merely to satisfy 
the peacetime training requirements of the Army. This is a standard 
weapon which has been used for a number of years. 

Mr. Mixer. It is purely a training weapon? 

General Corvutua. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is this an item that has been in production ia the fiscal 
year 1953? 

General Coru.ua. I do not know; I will check that. 

General CumminGs. Yes, sir; it has. 

General Corutua. General Cummings says that it has been. 
Actually, the quantity shown in column 5 was funded in the fiscal 
year 1953, sir. We have it in production. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any reserves in this item? 

General Corutua. No, sir; this is just the training requirement 
that we have here. 

Mr. Forp. This is actually procurement for consumption? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. Let me check that statement, please, 
by referring to my documeats here. 

Colonel Connor. Yes. 

General Coruuia. There is no reserve or anything else. 

Mr. Forp. There is none needed under the plans of the Army for 
this? 

General Corutua. Probably we would have to have some in the 
event of mobilization, but there is none in here for the training con- 
sumption during that period. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this type of item? 

General Corutua. Do you have the lead time on that, Colonel? 

Colonel Connor. On a reorder, say 9 months. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item, General. 


INSTRUMENT SPOTTING, T-8 


General Corutia. The next item is “Instrument spotting, T-8,’’ 
which is scheduled for release in October. The quantity requested 
represents an initial order. This has not been in production, as you 
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will note from column 5, and again it is part of the modernization 
program. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this? 

Colonel Connor. That lead time is estimated at 11 months on a 
new order. 

Mr. Forp. When is this item to be released from Research and 
Development? 

General Corutua. In October of this year. 

Mr. Forp. And again, that includes complete field testing? 

Colonel Connor. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And this price is the best estimate you think you can 
negotiate? 

Col. Connor. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any experience record that is a good 
basis for that assumption? 

Col. Connor. To the best of my knowledge, we have no instru- 
ments that they get in this country which are quite like this. This 
figure comes from a commercial concern which is manufecturing 
the development instrument. This is to take the place of an English 
instrument which we have been using. It is not adaptable to United 
States manufacture. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


ROCKET LAUNCHER 


General Coru.Lua. The next item is the rocket launcher, for which 
we are requesting the total shown in column 7 for the maintenance 
of a production base. This item has not been in production. This 
item is replacing the old T-66. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is this the weapon we saw out at Aberdeen? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this? It will be a reorder 
lead time in this case; will it not? 

Colonel Connor. We have 11 months, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And this weapon is being used to replace prior models? 

Mr. ScuutMan. This is a new model, but it is not a replacement in 
the sense that anything old is being displaced. You have to buy 
something to meet your requirements, and this new model is being 
created. Nothing is being replaced in the sense that it is coming out 
of the system. 

Mr. Forp. The ones you now have are in actual use? 

Mr. ScuutmMan. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When will those for which you request funds in this 
budget actually be delivered? 

General Corutua. The answer to that is since we have a reorder 
lead time, as Colonel Connor stated, of 11 months, depending on their 
ability to execute a reorder contract with the present facilities, they 
would not come off before about this time next year. 
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Mr. Forp. The prices you have indicated are based on what dates? 

Colonel Connor. Those are current prices and are the best averages 
of what our costs have been at our own facility. They are just begin- 
ning to manufacture on the first order. 

Mr. Forp. The prices here are based on the number in your first 
order experience? 

Colonel Connor. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How long have you been in operation? 

General Corutya. We had an initial order in effect last year. 

Colonel Connor. They have not finished any of them yet. 

Mr. Forp. So you really have not had any experience on the unit 
cost of the finished product? 

Colonel Connor. That is right—as of all the components and 
shies. 

Mr. Forp. Then in the funds requested for fiscal 1954 are you re- 
flecting the better experience you might get from continuous produc- 
tion in future years? 

Colonel Connor. Probably not. 

General Corutua. I think it is always possible with added experi- 
ence and with the shortcuts that are possible in manufacturing 
processes we develop over a period of time when you are actually 
engaging in the manufacture of any piece of equipment like this, that 
price reductions can be made, but I do not know of any way we can 
predict those things with any accuracy. 

(Discussion off the record 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


HOWITZER, 156 MM. 


General Corutua. We have a number of service test items, under 
project 1110, the first one being the medium howitzer, 156 mm. 

First let me say that the 156 mm. howitzer does not necessarily 
mean a totally different weapon from the 155. We are not attempting 
to develop a weapon that would just be one millimeter different from 
the 155, but it is a method which Ordnance uses to distinguish or 
differentiate this weapon from the old 155 we had in the past. It will 
be a vast improvement—at least, they hope it will be a vast improve- 
ment. But I would not want to leave you with the impression that 
we are trying to change weapons for the sake of gaining one millimeter 
in size. 

Colonel Conner. This weapon is being developed in two types. 
The first type is very similar to the existing conventional weapon. 
They are hoping to get greatly reduced weight. 

This is a picture of the model of the type similar to the present 
weapon with greatly reduced weight [exhibiting]. 

Also, we are trying to develop a weapon which will have 360 degrees 
traverse rather than the rather limited traverse which now exists, 
which I think is about 60. 

Those [exhibiting] are the two types under development, and the 
one with 360 degrees traverse has great advantages and, of course, 
will be comparatively heavier. The other gun will be superior to 
our present standard weapon, we hope, and will be lighter. 
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Mr. Miuier. Does this item include both types? 

Colonel Conner. Yes, sir; | believe it does. 

Mr. Miuuier. And they are really experimental models? 

General Cummines. We have had models under development here- 
ofore under research and development. This, of course, would be 
wr test by field forces—so-called user tests. 

Mr. Forp. And these will be constructed and delivered in fiscal 
ear 1954? 

General CumminGs. No, sir. 

Colonel Connor. It will probably be of the order of 2 calendar \ 
om now that we would expect to see them in metal 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


yCars 


SPOTTING INSTRUMENT 


General Corutia. Will you take up the next, spotting instrument 

here one is requested? 

Colonel Connor. That is right. 

General CoruL.a. Again this is an improved spotting instrument 
This is the prototype we are trying to develop of an instrument that is 
designed for United States manufacture in order to facilitate it 
maintenance and procurement. 

As mentioned before the spotting instruments we have used in the 

ist have been of foreign manufacture 

Mr. Mituer. Is this the T—8 we just talked about with still another 

lvancement? 


General Cumminas. This is the same one. This is the procurement 
f one which will undoubtedly be more or less hand tailored, to put in 


hands of our troops before we get going on production in quantity 
Mr. Miuuer. And it is an attempt to improve the T-8? 

General Cummines. No, sir. The T-8 you are referring to is one 
of the same instruments we covered on the preceding page, but it is also 
being procured in service test quantities. This would be handmade 
basically so that we could get additional tests on the part of the field 
forces before real production in quantity, which is to be released in 
October to be placed in production. This is just another attempt to 
cet as many potential bugs out of production as we can before we really 
go into production. 

Mr. Miter. So this is the same spotter but to be done by hand and 
gotten out earlier? 

General CumminaGs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruuer. In order to get the bugs out of it? 

General Cummines. Yes, sir. 


Fripay, June 5, 1953. 
Mr. Forp. When we recessed yesterday, we had concluded the 
second item on page 102 of the classified justifications. This morning 
we will start on item No. 3. 
Will you proceed, please, General Cummings? 
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ROCKET LAUNCHER 


General CumminGs. The next item, which is a launcher, is a similar 
mechanism to the one we had in our program for our conventional 
1.5-inch Army rocket. 

Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Is it to replace something you now have? 

General CumMINGs. No, sir. It is a new rocket and a new launcher 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


HOWITZER, 110 MILLIMETER 


General Cumminecs. The next item provides for 4 new howitzers, 
110 millimeter caliber, for service test. This is a followup on a develop- 
ment of the past few years to get a new medium howitzer to replace 
eventually the 105 millimeter howitzer. This is purely a research and 
development and field test project at this time. There have been 
several pilots built. The so-called T—80, which you see there, is only in 
the pilot stage now. There will be an R. and D. pilot in May of 1954, 
and we would have the four service test quantity coming right along 
with them for test by the field troops. ‘This is not in any procurement 
program at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, R. and D. is in the process of construct- 
ing theirs at the present time? 

General CumminGs. Yes, sir. These 4 will be constructed at the 
same time in order that we will have a total of 5 for pilot test and also 
field test of the new model. 

Mr. Forp. What is next? 


RECOILLESS RIFLE 


General CuMMINGs. i next is a new recoilless rifle called the bat 
(battalion primary and it is purely a development project at this 
time. We expect to have ‘the pilot model sometime next year. It 
will be much more accurate than our present recoilless rifle and of 
considerable range. 

[ think a photograph and sketch of it may be of some interest to 
you [submitting]. That compares with the 105 that we are now 
initiating production on. It is for long-range research and development 
test to provide a lighter, more effective, longer range, and more 
accurate recoilless rifle. 

This [indicating] is the one we are now initiating production on this 
year. 

Mr. Miter. Is this a recoilless proposition? 

General Cummincs. That is a recoilless rifle; yes, sir. It is much 
lighter than the one we do have. 

Mr. Miiuer. Is it supposed to be mounted on a jeep? 

General Cummineas. This particular one would be broken down and 
mounted on a jeep. This new type is what we call a wheelbarrow 
mount. 

Mr. Miter. You can pick it up and move it around by manpower? 

General CumminGs. For a reasonable distance; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Miuter. Or it could be hooked, I suppose, onto a trailer and 
carried by a jeep? 

General CummincGs. That could be mounted, I am sure, on a jeep. 

Mr. Miuver. Could this mount be hooked in back of a jeep and 
pulled in that way? 

General Cummines. I doubt that. This wheelbarrow mount pro- 
vides for only a rather limited movement. 

Mr. Miuuer. It breaks down in the loading? 

General Cummings. It breaks down in the loading; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miivier. You could use it on a pack animal? 

General Honnen. I think the tube is a bit too long for pack. 

General CumminGs. The tube is, even in the light weight. 


SMALL ARMS 


Mr. Forp. Next, turning to project 1120, “Small arms,” we will 
insert page 10 of the unclassified justifications. 
The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Small arms, ordnance—Estimated status of funds available for project orders 


Amount ' 
See fe Net amount 


to be used 
mw) cur! 


ty ided 
cluded i 
Funds avail- ount columns 2 
able fron vail i and 3 to be 
prior years urr year used in sub- 
sequent 

ears 


4 


Number of permanent positions 547 27 509 165 
Full-time equivalent of all other 

positions 0 0 0 0 

Average number of all employees 516 120 480 | 156 


01 Personal services | $1, 939, 709 $451, O80 $1, 804, 385 404 
All other objects_- 2 734, 291 118, 920 495, 615 596 


Total amount > 3 2, 724, 000 570, 000 2, 300, 000 | 000 


Number of permanent positions 509 0 244 "65 
Full-time equivalent of all other posi 
tions 0 ’ 0 
Average number of all employees 480 30 


01 Personal services i 885 _ 570 39. 815 

All other objects 7 95, 615 135, 430 360, 185 

Total amount : ; 2, 000 000 000 

1954—Number of permanent positions 244 0 244 
Full-time equivalent of all other posi- 

tions “ 0 0 0 

Average number of all employees_..-. 230 ( 0 230 


01 Personal services..............-.- 570 0 $864, 570 
All other objects Si bb Dd eticeletlaea 430 0 135, 430 


,, EEE eee 000 0 1, 000, 000 


Mr. Forp. Do you have a general statement? 

General Coruutua. I have no general statement on this particular 
project. My thought was that we would proceed item by item and 
answer any questions the committee might have. 
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GARAND RIFLE, M-—1 


The first item, of course, is the rifle, caliber .30, M-—1, Garand 
rifle. Again we show the same information as you previously men 
tioned, the unfunded requirement and the quantity we are requesting 
in this budget. This is to maintain the present production bas: 
which has been established for the manufacture of this rifle. 

Mr. Forp. The unit cost is $70. Is that based on prices in a goin 
contract? 

General Cumminecs. That is based on firm contract prices. That 
rifle is being produced today in very limited quantities by the Spring 
field Armory. Production has been initiated by the Internationa 
Harvester Co. and it will also go into production in the very nea 
future by the Harrington-Richardson Co. of Massachusetts. Th 
price quoted is the latest information on contract prices as well as 
the experience in our own armory. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on that? 

General Cummincs. For reorder? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Cumminas. Of the order of 8 months. 

Mr. Mitter. What happened to what I assume was a rather vast 
quantity of M—1’s that we had in World War IT? 

General Cumminas. I would like Mr. Schulman to answer that. 

Mr. ScuutMan. I have here a chart that I think will serve at least 
partially to answer that question. 

The first set of bars on that chart indicate the worldwide status of 
upply of M-1 rifles plus carbines. Everything that I shall say from 
here on on this will deal with the combination of both rifles and 
carbines. 

The assets of each are delineated on the chart. In the first set of 
bars, the blue portion depicts the stocks status of rifles just before 
Korea, which was our then carryover from World War I]. By reading 
against the scale at the left, you will observe the total number we had, 
worldwide. The figure indicated on the chart shows the rifles part 
at the top and, at the bottom, the carbines. If you will continue to 
read the blue portions of those bars as you pass to the right, you will 
see what has occurred to that stock status and how it is gradually 
diminishing. 

The following bars, as you see them here,-contemplate a production 
schedule greater than that which is now in being. So I am going to 
pass you another chart which, by contrast, will show that stock status 
as it would be if we continue present programs without any further 
augmentation. You have the same takeoff point, and you will see 
the further degree by which that stock status diminishes. 

Mr. Mitter. What I do not quite follow is the stock status seems 
to be diminishing here on the bottom. 

Mr. Scuutman. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Miniter. What causes that diminution? That is from equip- 
ment wearing out; is it? 

Mr. ScuutMan. Not entirely, sir. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuier. Did we start out before Korea with a substantial 
stock of M-1’s and carbines that we had in World War II, or was there 
a great doing away with them at the end of World War II? 
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Mr. ScuutMaANn. You will remember that between the end of World 
War II and Korea we had the initial or first of the Foreign Military 
\id programs, as a result of which a substantial number of rifles were 
iven or sold to many of our allies; we had the Western Hemisphere 
defense program; and then we had the first of the MDA programs 
vhich, as [I recall, was the fiscal 1950 program. All these served to 
liminish those stocks to the point beginning with Korea that you see 
lepi ted there. 

\Lr. Sikes. Why do you group rifles and carbines together? Cer- 
tainly they are not interchangeable arms in the ordinary sense. 

Mr. ScnHutMan. They are interchangeable only to an extent. 
The rifle may often be a substitute for the carbine; the carbine, 
however, is not a substitute for the rifle. 

Mr. Sikes. | still do not understand why you group them together. 


CARBINE 


Mr. ScuutmaN. For this reason: we do not contemplate that we 
will discard the carbine; we will continue to use them to the max:mum 
of their utility until such time as they can be worked out of the system. 

Mr. Sikes. What do you mean by “worked out of the system’’? 
Do you contemplate in the future you will not require the use of 
the carbine? 

Mr. ScuutMAN. We do not contemplate we will again ever build 
carbines; so the normal attrition or support of our allied forces will 
eventually serve to take the carbine out of the system. 

Mr. Sixes. What equipment will be provided for the personnel 
who are now working on those carbines? 

Mr. ScoutMAN. There are several plans which I do not know to 
be firm at this moment; but we are developing now a lightweight 
rifle that will replace the carbine for certain troops that must have 
something smaller than they now have in the M-1l. The caliber 
.45 pistol is the weapon for which the carbine originally was developed 
asareplacement. The carbine was never developed as a replacement 
for the M-—1 rifle. 


PISTOLS 


Mr. Stxes. I understand, but we are talking about the carbine. 
[s there an disposition to go back to the use of the pistol in lieu of the 
carbine? 

Mr. Scuutman. I do not think I can answer that question. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like someone to answer it, because that question 
is brought up constantly among Members of Congress. ‘There are 
a number of editorials and radio commentators who tell each year 
what a terrible thing it is that the United States Government will 
not provide pistols to servicemen so that our soldiers can defend them- 
selves in mortal combat. We have the problem of explaining again 
and again that the Army through long and exhaustive tests, has 
devised the best and most effective weapons it can for the troops; 
that soldiers cannot carry a complete arsenal with them because of 
weight limitations; therefore, they carry a rifle or carbine. Because 
of inaccuracy in the hands of the average person they are not issued 
a pistol, but the question still comes up. I guess from the heritage 
of the early days of thiscountry, Americans liked to have a pistol around. 
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Therefore, many soldiers write home for pistols and that produces the 
editorial comment. I would like this record to show whether there 
is any disposition to go back to the pistol and possibly a further clar- 
ification for the reason why pistols are not issued to troops. 

You may prepare that, if you Heim and supply it for the record. 

General Corutta. All right, 

(The following information was etal? 

Before the standardization of the carbine, each individual was armed with 
either the rifle or the pistol. The pis tol proved ineffective in the hands of the 
average soldier at ranges in excess of 25 yards. ‘The carbine was developed to 
provide those formerly equipped with a pistol with a weapon which was effective 
up to about 200 yards. Long experience and analysis of combat needs by Army 
Field Forces has determined this type of weapon best suited to the individual 
soldier in the performance of his assigned mission. In general, the pistol is still 
issued to those individuals who need freedom of movement and unhampered use 
of the arms, and at the same time need some degree of protection e. g., truck 
drivers, interior guards, ete. Issue of a pistol to a man already otherwise armed 
imposes an additional burden, causing him to be overweighted, thereby impairing 
his freedom of action in combat and endangering his life. The present tendency 
is to replace more — with carbines. This tendency may be further accentu- 
ated by the introduction of a new lightweight rifle. In any event, it is very 

nlikely that pistols w ill be issued to more individuals than presently authorized 
to carry this weapon. 


SUBMACHINE GUN CALIBER .45 


Mr. Miter. In supplementing what my colleague has said, | 
would be interested to know what the policy is now with respect to 
the “tommygun”’ or similar light equipment. 

Mr. Scuutman. I think I can answer that by saying aa we do 
presently have a supply of the submachine guns, caliber .45, M-3A1, 
the little black job, and it is not contemplated that any foie aug- 
mentation of our assets on that item will be made; rather it is con- 
templated that a new weapon on the order of the new lightweight 
rifle, which is of the automatic or semiautomatic type, will eventually 
replace it. That is the current program. That is something, how- 
ever, for the future. 

GARAND RIFLE, M-1 


Mr. Mruuer. Getting back to the M-1, do I understand we have 
disposed of large quantities of the World War II supply of the M-1 
to our allies in various parts of the world? 

Mr. ScuutMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are the ROK forces now being equipped with the 
M-1? 

Mr. Scuutman. They are now being equipped with the M-1 as 
well as the carbine. 

M~1903 RIFLES 


Mr. Miter. What, if anything, was done with the stocks of .03 or 
the old Springfields? 

Mr. Scnutman. The M-1903, and the M-1903A1, are currently 
obsolete and have been for some years. The M-1903A3, is now a 
limited standard weapon, the assets of which at the present moment 
are about half a million, worldwide, and they are preserved and 
retained at least available to the Army system in the event of an 
emergency. 
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Mr. Miutier. We have disposed of large World War I stocks and 
so forth of the 03 rifle? 

Mr. ScuuLMan. Essentially, yes. I would hesitate to say we do 
not have any more of them at all. They are obsolete, and I do not 
know the stock figure at the moment, if there are any left. 

Mr. Mitier. When you say they are obsolete, they are still prob- 
ably as good a rifle as, for instance, our Chinese enemies have; are 
they not? 

Mr. Scuutman, I would hesitate to answer that. I do not think 
I am qualified to make that comparison. 

Mr. Srxes. Any person who has seen both guns will, I think, have 
to accept the fact that the 03 is a better weapon and still one of the 
best guns made anywhere. It is a very fine weapon. I think you 
are entirely right in asking about stocks. There may come a time 
when we or our allies are going to need those guns. They may be 
obsolete in comparison with the Garand, but they are certainly not 
obsolete as an effective weapon with which to fight a war, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CARBINE 


General Honnen. I would like to go back to the carbine for a 
minute. 

Mr. Sikes. When you are talking about the carbine, I deduce, 
whether rightly or not, that the carbine has not been found to be a 
particularly desirable weapon, since you are not acquiring additional 
stocks. So will you touch on that in your comment? 

General Honnen. I wanted to start back—and I am sure you will 
remember it, Mr. Miller—with the equipment of the arms for the crew 
served weapon people for the machinegun squad, mortar squad, and 
artillerymen. We always had them armed in the past with the pistol. 
The carbine was deve lope 1 to give the individual in those capacities a 
bit more range and, of course, much more accuracy. So we went into 
Korea under that basis with the crew served weapon people armed with 
carbines. Korea developed into a war where certainly in the initial 
days every unit was surrounded during the night, day after day, so 
that the crew served weapon operator found that the carbine did not 
have the stopping power that he had to have to protect himself against 
infantry, and we found that the crew served weapon people would 
drop their carbines and grab M-1’s; even though that additional 
weight was a bit of a load to tote around, they did want the M-—1 with 
its stopping power. So our philosophy is to change now to where 
our crew served weapon people will be equipped with the M-1 rifle, 
since experience indicates that the man who does the job feels he needs 
it. 

Mr. Mituer. Does it necessarily follow, however, that what might 
be the typical situation in the rather rugged terrain of Korea would 
be the normal situation in a world movement? 

General HonNEN. No; it does not. And we are not going to use 
Korea for a basis for our teaching; we will use the experience gained 
from Korea, but we will still beam our instruction toward a war of 
movement and not confine it to any such terrain as we are fighting in 
in Korea at the present time. 
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Mr. Miuuer. I do not know what the official conclusion was, bu 
it seemed to me in the personal observations I had in World War | 
that, by and large, the carbine was a distinct improvement over th 
.45 caliber pistol in 9 out of 10 situations where you would need a light 
weapon and the individual soldier was weighted down with othe: 
equipment. I frankly share my colleague’s view in I do not see wh) 
carbines and rifles are even carried in the same package, because thei 
primary functio”s are quite different. 

General Corutua. I cannot answer as to the reason why we carry 
them in the same package. Do not you have them differentiated on 
your bars? 

Mr. Scuutman. As to stocks, yes. They are clearly segregate« 
there, but the demand is not separated. 

I might say this in answer to Mr. Muiller’s question. A compelling 
reason for putting the two demands together is the inability at this 
moment to accurately evaluate a trend. We know very definitely the 
trend is away from the carbine and toward the rifle. We have already 
from the Army field forces, received such an indication as a first step 
in that process which, by evaluation indicates that the rifle allowances 
are being increased in its first stage by about 10 percent. We fee! 
there is undoubtedly a much larger breakthrough about to come, but 
we do not know how much. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIGHT RIFLE 


Mr. Srxes. Since what you are trying to achieve is more stopping 
power and you are getting away from the carbine and back to the 
rifle in order to achieve that, that brings us back to the question of the 


light rifle that has been under development for some time. What is 
the situation in regard to the development of that light rifle, and when 
it is contemplated it is going to be placed in production? 

Colonel Kreiser. I do know the research people have developed a 
model in the States at the Springfield Armory. They have also tested 
3 other models in competition with it and, as a result, 2 have been 
selected for further tests by the Army Field Forces at Fort Benning. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, you are still in the testing stage? 

Colonel Krertser. Yes, sir. They are now down to 2 models and 
hope to have the result sometime this fall as to whether they want 
either 1 of the 2 and which. 

Mr. Sixes. Are my deductions correct that the rifle that should 
come out of these tests is probably the rifle you will want to replace 
not only the carbine but the M-—1, too? 

Colone Kreiser. That is right. It will also be considered as a 
replacement for the Browning automatic rifle and a replacement in 
some cases for the light machinegun, caliber .30; so it might simplify 
the total weapons family somewhat. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the guns that are now being tested of standard 
.30 caliber? 

Colonel Kretser. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. As I recall it, you are developing a new cartridge, too. 

Colonel Kretser. That is right. These new rifles have new light 
rounds, but they are still supposed to have the same muzzle energy 
as the present caliber .30 round. 
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Mr. Sikus. Is it a caliber .30? 

Colonel Kreiser. Yes. The originals were caliber .280, and | 
ink the British also had a .270. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the status of the new light British gun with the 
maller caliber? Have they made it standard equipment? 

Colonel Kretser. It was 1 of the 4 that were tested and was not 
sidered completely acceptable. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the British putting it into production? 

Colonel Kretser. No, sir; they are not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mruiuer. Could you tell us, General, is the overall plan on this 
cht rifle—if a satisfactery model is adopted because of its logistic 
ulvantages eventually to displace the M-—1 with it as the standard 
ifantry weapon? 

Colonel Kretser. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. It would be fitted with a bayonet and be issued to the 
typical infantry soldier? 

General HONNEN. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Krerser. It will also have a bipod attachment fo: 
submachine gun also. 

Mr. Minter. Would it be capable of automatic fire? 

General HoNNEN. Yes, sir, and semiautomatic. 

Mr. Miuier. That would tend to do away with the need of the BAR 
ind the light machinegun? 

General HonNEN. That is correct. 

General Corutua. That is a long-range plan as the phase-out of tl 
xisting family of shoulder weapons and weapons of that particula: 
haracter will have to be approached with a good deal of caution bi 
cause of the change in the ammunition and the weapons we have now 
We cannot throw away assets that are very material just for the sak 
of getting something better. 

Mr. Minuer. That is my theory about the 03. 

Mr. Sixes. There is a reduction in weight of the ammunition, but 
ire there ballistic advantages in the new cartridge which is being con 


use as & 


sidered? 
Colonel Kretser. I do not believe there are. It is essentially the 


same, and perhaps in certain cases the round itself may not have the 
same velocity of the present .30-caliber because the powder space 1s 
smaller and there is no possibility of loading it up any greater than the 
space which is there. 

Mr. Stxes. Would the savings be sufficient to justify the retooling 
and other problems attendant upon changing over to that type cart- 
ridge? 

Colonel Kretser. Sir, I think that is the very nub of tl 
That will have to be decided by the Chief of Army Field Forces and 
other interested authorities after the complete test. 

Mr. Sixes. The guns which you are testing are not tied to on 
particular cartridge, are they? 

Colonel Retser. The present designed weapons are. 

Mr. Sixes. The present design would be, but could it readily be 
redesigned to the same characteristics of the present cartridge? 

General Cumminas. No, sir; | do not think so. 

Mr. Stxes. You do not think so? 


problem 
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General Cummincs. No, sir. The new cartridge is a much shorter 
one than the present one. That is one of the ways in which they have 
obtained the substantial weight reduction in the rifle itself. 

Mr. Forp. This is a major change? 

General CumminGs. It is a major change in the ammunition. 

Mr. Forp. It is not like changing from the Springfield to th 
Garand? 

General Cummines. Yes, sir; I would like to point out the basi 
facilities. The M-—1 facilities we are now in would be basically suitable 
and could go into the lightweight rifle when and if it were decided to 
adopt it. 

Mr. Sixes. It was stated by General Cotulla that this is a long- 
range program. Does that mean it is going to be a quite gradual! 
development as you now picture it? 

General Cummines. I would visualize it in that order. I think if 
the selection of 1 of the 2 is made, our next step would be a pilot 
run and initial production of that model to get the production engineer- 
ing accomplished. Such an activity would undoubtedly be done on 
our line at the Springfield Armory where the original M-1’s were 
made, and after being proven and only at that time, full-scale produc- 
tion of that weapon would start. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume there is nothing in this budget except for 
testing of the test models? 

General Cummines. That is correct. There is nothing in the 
procurement budget on that new rifle. 

Mr. Forp. In other words we are predicating the request here on 
a continuation of the M-—1? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir; very definitely. Mr. Chairman, you 
can see in the column—lI believe it is column 6 on page 103—the 
unfunded requirement as opposed to that in column 7, which shows 
the quantity we are requesting in this budget, which, as I mentioned, 
is the quantity necessary to maintain the production base that has 
been established on these rifles. 

Mr. Forp. On this chart—the second one that was passed out 
the yellow portion is the part for which funding is requested in fiscal 
year 1954? 

Mr. ScuutMaANn. No, sir; the yellow portions here represent accre- 
tions from procurement through the years, as you see them here. 
They are combinations of that which is requested here, that which is 
currently programed, and an additional quantity which the Army 
feels they may be able to supply or program through the reprogram- 
ing of funds. 

EQUIPPING OF ROK DIVISIONS 


Mr. Mituer. Does this project contemplate the equipping of these 
new ROK divisions with the M-1? 

Mr. ScouLMaN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuzer. That is reflected in this picture? 

Mr. ScuutMan. Yes, sir, in these amounts. That is, the M-—1 to 
the extent they get M-—1 and carbines to the extent they get carbines. 

Mr. Mituer. That is, giving them their organizational equipment? 

Mr. ScouLMAN. Yes, sir. 
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NEED FOR FUNDS IN 1954 FOR GARAND RIFLE 


Mr. Forp. If you have a reorder lead time of 8 months, why do 
ou have to have funding for procurement and delivery in fiscal 
vear 1955? 

Colonel Kretser. The present, plus proposed 1954 funding, would 
ike us through March of 1955. So, any funds we get in the 1955 
yudget could then be tacked on in March 1955. 

Mr. Forp. It is for the early production and delivery in 1955? 

is not for the end delivery production? 

General Cumminas. It is the production through our normal 
eorder lead time. 

Mr. Foro. Is this request for funds for the M-—1 based at all upon 
this reservoir of the old Springfield that you have? 

Mr. Scuutman. It does not. It is not based upon the Springfield, 
ut if I may direct your attention to the first of these charts—the one 
that you have, Mr. Ford, at your right—and ask that you observe 
that there is still a deficiency away out in fiscal year 1956. We will 
then, through this plan, if it continues to be supported and is imple- 
mented, have attained a position which takes us 1 million away from 
the black line, which is the objective—the net minimum objective. 
\vainst that deficiency, those A—3’s which we have are being held as a 
reservoir. 

Mr. Forp. Is not that one-half million and not 1 million? 

Mr. ScuutMan. One-half million. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then in the second chart, if new funding is made 
available, procurements would take you up to a position, by fiscal year 
1956, somewhat comparable to that shown in the first chart that you 
have presented? 

Mr. Scuutman. That is correct, sir. The second chart depicts 
what the situation is and what it will become if no additional funding 
is provided. The first chart depicts the conditions as it is and as it 
‘an be with additional support. 

Mr. Forp. Providing funds are provided in fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Scoutman. In 1954 and in 1955. 

Mr. Forp. The second chart is based on what you have through 
fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. ScoutMAN. That is correct, with a very, very small figure as 
an absolute must for 1954. I do not recall the figure, but it is a very 
small figure as an absolute must in fiscal 1954, but not any figure such 
as has been indicated here. 

Mr. Forp. If you add what is requested in fiscal year 1954 to what 
is shown on the second chart, there should be an additional block in 
the chart in the figure shown in chart No. 2. 

Mr. ScuutMan. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That would be something somewhat comparable to what 
you show on chart No. 1? 

Mr. ScuutMan. That is correct. 


BROWNING AUTOMATIC RIFLE CALIBER .30 


Mr. Forp. We will now go to the next item. 
General Corutua. The next item, Mr. Chairman, is the rifle, 
Browning automatic, caliber .30, M-1918A2. Again we have shown 
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the same information: the unfunded requirement and the quantit) 
that we are requesting in this budget, which I might add at this time. 
true of all of the items on this particular page under ‘“‘Weapons,”’’ is 
the quantity necessary to maintain the production base. What we 
are attempting to do is to maintain the existing or contemplated 
pean tion base. You will note the quantity of bayonets and bayonet 

cabbards; they are fixed to match up with the rifles that are being 
nies 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on an item like that? 

Colonel Retsper. About the same as the M~—1 rifle. 

Mr. Mitter. You are doing this to keep the production base going’ 

Mr. ScuutMan. The quantities requested here do fall well within 
the actual plan of requirements, notwithstanding the fact that th« 
procurement quantity is fixed by consideration of production mainte 
nance. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are we furnishing the BAR to our allies as well as 
the M-1 and the carbine? 

General Coruuua. Yes, sir; that is true. They are getting the 
same equipment where their organizations call for it and they have a 
T/O & E. They are getting the same type of equipment that the 
United States Army uses. I cannot say specifically that the ROK 
organization table of equipment calls for the BAR. 

Mr. Scuutman. I think I can answer that for you. 

Yes, sir; each ROK division takes 252 of these BAR’s. 

Mr. Mituer. Are we supplying them also through mutual assistance 

Mr. ScHuLMAN. Yes, sir; we are. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Based on the statement of the present an rate 
per month, does that indicate that you are only asking for 3% months 
lead time in this particular budget request? 

General Cummrines. Yes, sir. We are funded that far into the 
reorder lead time, and we will only need essentially 3 months’ pro- 
duction before next fiscal year funding. 

General CoLeiazrer. That reflects a part of that stretchout which 
General Palmer showed in his opening statement. 

Mr. Forp. It is more economical and more desirable to have the 
stretchout, even though there may be some slight increase in the 
cost per unit? 

General CoLeLazier. That is our view; yes, sir. 


BAYONETS 


Mr. Forp. The next item is bayonets. 

General Cotutita. Mr. Chairman, as you say, the next item is 
bayonets, and again, the quantity there is to match up and balance 
with the quantity we need to go along with the weapons themselves. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on that item? 

Mr. Scuutman. I believe it is something like 4 months. 

General Cummincs. That is not a production base item, so we do 
not normally worry about a reorder lead time. 

Colonel Kretszer. I think it is 4 months 

Mr. Scuutman. Actually the quantities of bayonets and scabbards 
as you see them in this project have been reduced to compensate for 
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the shorter lead time. This quantity is to bring them in balance 
with rifles, but the true need has been reduced to compensate for the 
shorter lead time. 


LIGHT MACHINEGUN, CALIBER .30 


General Corutua. The next item is the machinegun—the “Light 
machinegun, caliber .30, M—1919 A6.”” Again the quantity requested 
here is that quantity necessary to maintain a production base. 

Mr. Chairman, unless I create an erroneous impression about the 
maintenance of the production base, I do not mean to say that this 
is not the quantity we need. It is, however, the minimum quantity, 
in order to do two things: first to move toward meeting our demands 
and secondly, to maintain the production base itself. So we accom- 
plish two things by the same quantity. 

Mr. Forp. You brought the two into balance, in other words? 

General Coru.Lua. Yes, sir. If we were to attempt to meet our 
objective which you see in column 6, we would be asking for double 
the quantity here. However, again, on the production-base concept, 
this is the quantity necessary to satisfy the needs for maintaining an 
operating base. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this item? 

General Coru.ua. ‘Twelve months as | recall. 

Mr. Miuuer. Does this single-unit cost include belts? 

General Corutua. No, sir; that is the straight machinegun, not 
including the tripod mounts, and so forth. 

Mr. Miuuer. It does not include any of the other accouterments? 

Colonel Kretser. No, sir; just the mechanism itself of the gun, and 
the barrel. 

Mr. Miuuer. It does not include any extra barrels? 

Colonel Kretser. This is only without spare parts. It is just that 
gun itself. 

Mr. Miter. In that connection, looking at the sheet, it appears as 
though you are not ordering any water-cooled machineguns. 

Colonel Kreiser. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Miuurr. Is that because you have an adequate supply? 

Colonel Kretser. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You feel you have a sufficie nt stock? 

General HonnEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. All the items which we have had so far on this classified 
sheet and the ones to follow are not new production? They are a 
continuation? 

General CumminGs. They are all continuation items which we 
have had in production lines that are in being. 

General Corutia. Yes, sir, all the items on this page. 

Mr. Forp. And these are all reorder lead-time figures which you are 
giving? 

General CoruLua. Yes, sir. 


LAUNCHER, GRENADE 


Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, will you go to the next item? 
General Cotrutia. The next item is the “Launcher grenade, caliber 
30.’ Again this is an attachment to the muzzle of the rifle. It is 
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supplied to the ROK and the quantity requested here is a production- 
base quantity. 

General Cummincs. Could I make a statement at this point? [ 
would not consider the grenade launcher as an item requiring a 
production base. 

General Corutta. I stand corrected. 

General Cummines. It is a relatively simple item and we would not 
need a base for that item. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on that item? 

Colonel Kretser. It is listed here as 9 months. 

Mr. Forp. Does not that seem like a relatively long time? 

Colonel Kretser. That is awfully long and I would say that 6 
months is closer to it. It is a simple item to make. 

Mr. Miter. Is that the World War IT model? 

Colonel Kreiser. No, sir; it is a new type. 

Mr. Miiuer. Has it been changed substantially? 

Colonel Kretser. [t looks much like the World War II type. It 
has a new improved spring and it will take a longer grenade. 

Mr. Mixuer. Has there been any change in the range? 

Colonel Kreiser. No, sir; the range is the same. 


LAUNCHER ROCKETS 


Mr. Forp. General, will you take up the next item? 

General Corutua. The next item is the rocket launcher, 3.5-inch, 
the well-known bazooka. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cummines. It is a desirable item in which to have a pro- 
ducer in production. It is not a very long lead time item. It is 
tricky to make, and this would permit the existing producer to con- 
tinue in production through a normal reorder lead time. 

Mr. Forp. What is the reorder lead time? 

Colonel Kreiser. Nine months. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TELESCOPES 


General Corunua. The next item is the telescope for the rifle, 
United States caliber .30, M-—1-C. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comments on that? 

General CumminGs. I believe Colonel Kreiser has a statement which 
he would like to make. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this item? 

Colonel Kretser. Sir, I do not have it here, but I think it is in the 
nature of 12 months. 

General CumminGs. Based on the information which I have here, 
it is about 9 months from standby. That is from no production 
whatever. 

Mr. Forp. And that is what this program is predicated upon? 

General Cummings. That is correct, sir. 

General Honnen. You are mounting that on the 03 rifle for snipers, 
as well as on the M-—1? 








ft 
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Colonel Kretser. Yes, sir; on the M-1. 

Mr. Miter. Is it interchangeable? Could you mount it on either 
one? 

Colonel Kretsrer. I think they are using them on the 03 where it 
has been issued as a sniper rifle as well as the M-—1. 

Mr. Mitier. What I have reference to is, could this telescope be 
used on either type? 

Colonel Kretser. Yes, sir; it is a standard commercial-type sniper 
telescope. It is a 4-power Lyman scope with cross hairs. 


SCABBARDS 


Mr. Forp. General, will you go to the next item? 

General Corutua. The next item is one which we have discussed in 
conjunction with the bayonet. This is the scabbard for the bayonet, 
M-7. It is not a base item at all. 

Mr. Miter. Is that the short bayonet or the long one? 

General Cummrnes. No, sir; this is the long bayonet. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this item? 

General Cummines. We would be able to get into that in about 
3 months from a standing start. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. So, it is not a reorder lead-time item. It is just lead time 
from an initial base? 

General Co.te.azier. Yes, sir, from a cold base. Our amount on 
the shelves increases as our base goes down. 


SERVICE TESTING 


Mr. Forp. General, wiJl you to to the next item? 

General Coruuua. The next item is Service test, which is shown in 
detail on the following page, Mr. Chairman, 104, of your classified 
section. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corutua. If there are any questions on any of the individ- 
ual items in there, I would be glad to offer any further information. 

Mr. Forp. Why are not those gages in the maintenance and opera- 
tion accounts? 

General Coruu.a. The actual procurement of the gages in quantity, 
[ am sure, would be found in subsequent maintenance and operation 
budgets. These are specific items for test for the field forces. 


TANKS 


Mr. Forp. Your next project is project 1131. 

General Coru.tia. There is only one item in 1131 which is for tanks 
for service testing. It is a service-test item. 

Mr. Forp. At this point we will insert in the record page 11 in the 
unclassified justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Tanks, Ordnance—Estimated status of funds avilable for project orders 


Amount 
included in 
Funds avail- Amount | columns 2 
Fiscal year able from available in | and 3 to be 
prior years | current year | used in sub- 
sequent 
years 


| Net amount 
to be used 
in current 
year 
(columns 2 
and 3—4) 


1952 
Number of permanent positions 6, 035 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 
Average number of all « mployees 5, 803 
O1 Personal services | $25, 666, 3203 | | $5,003,440 | $20, 662,843 
All other objects 407, 891, 119 _ 465, R78 | 407, 425, 241 


Total amount 433, 657, 422 5, 109, 318 428, 088, 104 


1953 
Number of permanent positions 1,177 1,177 
Full-time equivalent of al! other positions 0 
Average number of all employees 1, 132 | 1, 132 


(1 Personal services $5, 003, 440 $5, 003, 440 
All other objects 465, 878 465, 878 


Total amount 5, 469, 318 5, 469, 318 


1954 
Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of al! other positions 
Average number of ali employees 


01 Personal services 
All other objects _ 


Tota] amount 


(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, General Cummings could discuss 
this service-test program, if you would like, sir, while we are waiting 
for Colonel GHoRMLEY 
» General CumminGs. The only item as you will notice in the service- 
test program for tanks, consists of two new extra-light tanks. I will 
be happy to give you the characteristics of the tank, but I feel this 
portion of the discussion should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In the 1954 budget for research and development, do 
you have a request for funds for these two light tanks? 

General Cummines. I understand it is four. 

Mr. Forp. And this is a request for additional service-test equip- 
ment in this program? 

General Cummincs. It is a request for two additional tanks for 
test. by the field forces. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is this design, if successful, aimed at replacing the 
present type of light tank, or will it merely be another supplement? 

General Cummines. We are not producing any more of the present 
light tanks. There is no funding for that. We will run out the pro- 
duction on present light tanks and subsequent procurement of light 
tanks would undoubtedly be of this model, if it proves successful. 

Mr. Mituer. If it proves successful, it would eliminate the present 
standard and would replace it in future orders? 

General Cummincs. That is correct. 
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Mr. S1txes. What about the heavy tanks tests? 

What is the situation there? 

General CumminGs. I would like to discuss that off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CoMBAT VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. Next is combat vehicles. We will insert into the 
record at this point page 12 of the unclassified justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ombat vehicles, Ordnance—Estimated status of funds available for project orders 


Amount 
included in 
Funds avail- Amount columns 2 
able from available in and 3 to be 
prior years | current year | used in sub- 
sequent 
years 


Net amount 
to be used 
in current 

year 

(columns 2 
and 3—4 


(4) (5) 


cal year 1952 | 
Number of permanent positions 3, 025 } 1, 704 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 
Average number of all employees... | 2, 909 | 1, 689 


01 Personal services. ---.. : 2, 226, 527 $6, 888, 156 
All other objects. .....---... ha | 27, 938, 996 19, 078, 597 


Total amount : Bel , 165, 523 25, 966, 753 


Fiscal year 1953: | | 
Number of permanent positions... | 1, 704 | 1, 704 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. - 0 0 
Average number of all employees_-- , 639 1, 639 


01 Personal services. -_- 7 R88, 156 | RRR, 156 
All other objects - - véen ‘ , 078, 597 | 9, 078, 597 


Total amount_. A dine 25, 966, 753 25, 966, 753 
Fiscal year 1954: 
Number of permanent positions | | ) | 0 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions - | 0 
Average number of all employees-..-..- 0 


Ol Personal services. ----.. ; 0 
All other objects inde | 0 
Total amount ie : | 0 


Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, we will now go to the next project. 


GUN TWIN, 40 MILLIMETER 


General Cotulla. The next project is 1132, “(Combat vehicles.”’ 
The first item is shown as the gun twin, 40 millimeter self-propelled, 
T-141. This is a vehicle which is designed to use the same chassis 
as the present. light tank, M-41. It mounts two 40 millimeter 
antiaircraft guns and two .50-caliber machine guns. It replaces the 
old half track with the combination of multiple-gun mounts that we 
had during World War II. The quantity requested here is the 
quantity necessary to run out the schedule. I would like to go off 
the record for a further discussion of this project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ford. This is a production-base item? 
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General Cummrnes. Yes, sir. This particular vehicle is in produc- 
tion at two facilities now, the American Car & Foundry Co. and the 
Cadillac tank plant. It may be possible with this quantity to keep 
one of those facilities, which will be the Cadillac tank plant, and it 
will continue production through the reorder lead time into fiscal year 
1955. The problem is being given very detailed consideration now 
to see if it is not possible to reduce our production down to a very 
bare sustaining rate in order that we can keep that very important 
tank plant which is in operation at Cleveland, which is designed for 
our work on all of our light tank vehicles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ScuuLMaAN. Yes, sir, that is correct. We are utilizing this 
vehicle to maintain what amounts to the light tank family base. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead-time figure here? 

General Cummincs. The lead time is 11 months. 

Mr. Forp. Is that reorder lead time? 

Genera] CumminGs. Yes, sir, that is reorder lead time. 

General Coruuua. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The next item, please, General. 


CARRIAGE, MOTOR, 105-MILLIMETER HOWITZER 


General Corutuia. The next item is “Carriage, motor, 105-milli- 
meter howitzer, M7B1.” This is a modification kit for the particular 
weapon. It is not the weapon itself. It is to complete the modifica- 


tion of all the remaining self-propelled 105 millimeter howitzers that 
are on hand. 

Mr. ScuutMan. That is, of that particular model. 

General Corutia. Yes, of that particular model. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this? 

General CoruLia: Do you have the lead time on that, General? 

General Cummines. This is not a base item, and I would say that 
in 6 months we could start production on it, but we are not concerned 
with any production base here. This kit takes the World War II 
model of the 105-millimeter self-propelled howitzer and increases 
the elevation, and makes it a much more effective weapon. We are 
using the World War II model called B—1, because that is the model 
that utilized the Ford tank engine during that period. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item, General. 


CARRIAGE, MOTOR, SHORT RANGE AA 


General Coruutua. The next item is “Carriage, motor, short range 
AA,” which will be released for production in the late-spring of 1954. 
This quantity requested represents an initial order of this weapon. 
I think General Cummings has a picture here. 

General Cummings. This is a vehicle which will utilize the basic 
ONTOS chassis, mounting a quadruple .50 caliber turret, similar to 
the ones we now have mounted on trailers. That is the ONTOS 
very light weight chassis mounting this quadruple caliber .50 turret. 

Mr. Forp. This will be new production following release by Research 
and Development in the spring of 1954? 
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General Cummines. Yes, sir; it is now scheduled for June 1954. 
We are very confident that we will be able to initiate production at 
the end of the fiscal year 1954. 

In the service test program, when we get to it, and we have four of 
these for service testing, we are taking the existing chassis and taking 
the quadruple mounting, and mounting it on the existing chassis in 
order that we may get a very early field force test of the complete 
vehicle. 

Mr. Forp. Where will these be constructed? 

General Cummines. The facility has not yet been selected. The 
levelopment work has been done by Allis-Chalmers. It is probable 
that the actual order for this type of vehicle will go to the same 
facility. 

Mr. Forp. On what do you predicate the price? 

General Cummrincs. On a very close estimate, joint industry and 
Ordnance. There has been no quantity production and no ccntract 
placed. 

Mr. Forp. The lead time on this will be what, General? 

General Cumminas. It would take about | year or better to initiate 
production, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the light of the fact that-the release from Research 
and Development is expected late in the. spring of 1954, it would 
appear that you are cutting it rather close, are you not, in requesting 
funds for actual production at this time? 

General Cummrinas. This is perhaps the closest one of the budget, 
but the progress in the testing of the ONTOS basic vehicle has been 
very satisfactory, and we expect a release on that in July for the 
ONTOS test. The testing of this turret, which is mounted on the 
present automotive chassis, we feel that we can complete the test of 
that by June 1954, now the promised release date. 

Another thing is we can move much faster when we are assured 
that the item is funded, and we could start our preliminary negotia- 
tions early next spring with the money on hand so that we could go 
ahead without any delay whatever. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item, General. 


ONTOS VEHICLE 


General Corutua. The next item, sir, really is the ONTOS vehicle 
with the recoilless rifle mounted on it. 

This is a very high-powered weapon, and the one that Mr. Sikes 
had reference to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Does the ONTOS look as good now as it did when you 
first started talking to this committee about its development? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cummines. The answer would be definitely, yes, sir. 

Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF VEHICLE, ARMORED, INFANTRY, MODEL M75 WITH 
MODEL T59 


Mr. Srxes., How does the present price of the T—18 and its acces- 
sories compare with the price which was given to us last year? 
The following information was supplied:) 
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In compliance with the request of the House Appropriations Committee to 
provide comparative costs on the vehicle, armored infantry, full tracked, M75 
(TI8E1) and the vehicle, armored infantry, T59, the following information is 
submitted: 


Latest Contract Price—Lowest Runovut Prick ON CURRENT CONTRACT 


Without esp_-__- 
With esp__- Ps : 132, 031 
The above prices represent an average of the lowest runout prices on current 
contracts of the two producers, International Harvester Co. and Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. 
Vehicle armored infantry T59 
Without esp ; ; : : ..---. $38, 551 


With csp. ...... — r vb telex 48, 188 


The above prices are the lowest runout prices on current contract with Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., the only producer. 

Mr. Sixes. In view of the controversy that has existed heretofore 
about the practicability of this weapon, I would like for you at this 
time, even though there is no procurement for the fiscal year 1954, 
to tell me whether you are convinced that it is a practical weapon 
and one which we should continue to produce. 

(The following information was furnished the committee:) 

The T18E1, now designated M75, is an effective vehicle and has been accepted 
by AFF for issue to using troops. In early 1951, however, it was decided that 
the T18 was too expensive an item to have the broad application to all allowances 
for armored personnel carriers and armored utility vehicles and the Army pro- 
ceeded to develop a new cheaper light armored carrier to meet these requirements. 
The T59 armored utility vehicle has been accepted and will be procured to apply 
eventually against all armored carrier requirements. Seven hundred and eighty 
of these T59 vehicles at a cost of $51 million are in the fiscal year 1953 funding 
program. ‘The procurement of the M75 (T18) has been limited to the comple- 
tion of the initial contract for 1,729 vehicles because this provided the most 
economical phasing out of T18’s and phasing in production of the T59. 


ONTOS VEHICLE 


Mr. Forp. Has this item been released by Research and Develop- 
ment? 

General Cummines. Is that the last item on the list? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Cummrincs. No, sir; as of today it has not, but it is con- 
templated for release, I believe, in July, next month, July of 1953. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next step? Has it been completely field 
tested? 

General Cummincs. The release will be predicated on acceptance 
by the field forces. 

As mentioned earlier, we have about 14 models under varying 
degrees of test by the field forces and our own engineering tests. 

Mr. Forp. Has it been assigned to the divisional setup as yet? 

General Corutia. No, sir; it has not as yet. The number of 
tactical organizations that will use this other than the few that will 
undoubtedly be within an infantry division, has not been formalized 
as yet. It is still under study. 

Mr. Forp. It is our understanding that the request was predicated 
on distributing these through 16 divisions; is that correct? 
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General Coru.ia. I cannot answer that, sir. I have no know- 
ledge of the specific number of divisions, but I think all divisions in the 
active Army will be equipped with this particular weapon. 

Mr. Forv. The committee is informed that it had been planned to 
put this particular item, with the money requested, in some 16 divi- 
sions on the grounds that it was still somewhat of an experimental— 
and I use that term loosely—item. Some question has been raised 
that if it is in that so-called experimental status would it not be better 
to use it in a more limited number of divisions during this period? 

General Corutia. The exact organization, as I say, Mr. Chairman, 
has not been determined. I do know that this weapon has been given 
very high priority by all the field-force commanders to satisfy the 
need for a weapon of its characteristics. What proposed or, rather, 
tentative assignment to the infantry divisions has been made, whether 
or not that is the final assignment, I do not know, sir 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this? 

General Cummines. The initial production, I believe, is estimated 
about a year from date of contract. 


UNIT Cost 


Mr. Forp. The item cost is set forth in this presentation as 
$58,000. Now, in checking that against the classified justifications 
presented in January there is a cost figure of $36,000. Can you 
explain that difference? 

General Cummineas. I will have to verify these facts, but I believe 
the original estimate was based on the vehicle without the rifles. 
The price in the present budget includes the rifles and the vehicle 
complete with concurrent spare parts. 

Colonel GHorMLEY. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. This cost figure of $58,000 is based on production in 
your own facilities? 

General Cumminecs. Production by industry, sir, probably by the 
developer of it. 

Mr. Forp. How firm a figure is that? 

General Cummines. That is purely an estimate on the part of 
Ordnance and the producer. 

Mr. Forp. And you contemplate production in an industrial plant? 

General Cumminas. With this particular quantity we would not be 
justified in having more than one facility involved. 

Mr. Forp. When would you actually contemplate getting the 
contract going? 

General Cummines. If this project is approved, if the R. and D. 
release does occur, we should have a contract on that in the summer 
of this year, in about August. 

Mr. Forp. Is there an absolute certainty that there will be no 
substantial change in design, or are you still subject to some rather 
drastic modifications? 

General Cummines. I would say that the degree of testing to which 
this vehicle has been subjected has eliminated any very drastic changes 
for production models. There will, of course, be mimor modifications 
and changes. 
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SERVICE TEST PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. The next item, General. 

General Corutia. The next item, sir, consists of the service-test 
program under project 1132, which General Cummings will explain. 

General Cummineas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHEMICAL WEAPONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

General Corutua. Mr. Chairman, I have Major Martin here who 
will discuss the one item in 1140, the smoke generator, M-3. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed? 


SMOKE GENERATORS 


Major Martin. We are asking this year for funds to buy 660 of 
these smoke generators in the amount of $561,000. 

This [submitting] is a photograph of the item. This [submitting] 
is a picture of the business end, which is opposite the ignition head. 

Mr. Forp. For what is a smoke generator used from a tactical 
point of view? 

Major Martin. Primarily as an obscuring device to screen installa- 
tions, either a harbor installation, a bridge crossing, airfield, industrial 
plant, and so forth. 

Mr. Mitusr. Also to screen assault troops? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. We put up alight cloud. It is not thick 
but has a degree of obscurity from 500 to 1,000 yards away which 
will prevent the enemy’s observing the movement and will maintain 
that cloud. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the weight? 

Major Martin. One hundred and fifty-seven pounds empty, 174 
pounds with the fuel going through the machines and so forth. It 
can be carried by four men without much difficulty. 

Mr. Forp. How long will that supply of fuel last? 

Major Martin. Fifty gallons of fuel will last 1 hour. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. It has a 50-gallon container? 

Major Marrin. The container is separate from the machine. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of container? 

Major Martin. It is a regular 50-gallon oil drum. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the remote-control item that was shown up at 
Aberdeen? 

Major Martin. I am not familiar with the item which was shown 
there. 

Mr. Miuuer. They had a similar item that they were able to start 
and stop by remote control. I think the overall principle is the same 
whether it is the same model or not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major Martin. This generator is the newest-type generator we 
have, and the great advantage is its simplicity of operation. The 
old-type generator was very complicated. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. What will be your position as far as reserve require- 
ments are concerned? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. And this request will maintain continuous production? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. This is our production-base item in this 
area, and the money here is for the maintenance of the base as well 
as for the reserve quantity. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time? 

Major Martin. Eleven months. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much Major Martin. 

Major Martin. Thank you. 


Support VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. We will now consider activity No. 1200, “Support 
vehicles.” 

Do you have a general statement on this project, General Cotulla? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. 

This activity provides funds for the procurement of vehicles, which 
are not in themselves shooting vehicles such as tanks and self-propelled 
artillery but which are necessary for the support of the Army. In- 
cluded are Signal Corps vehicles and trailers necessary for the Signal 
Corps’ performance of its role of providing signal communications for 
the Army, Chemical Corps truck-mounted decontaminating apparatus, 
Ordnance Corps trucks, tractors, and automobiles necessary to support 
the Army by carrying equipment and personnel, Quartermaster Corps 
mobile laundry units necessary for the Quartermaster Corps to use in 
the accomplishment of its mission in support ‘of the Army and cer- 
tain Corps of Engineers truck-mounted equipment required for the 
engineer mission. 

With your approval, I suggest we now turn to the classified section 
of the budget where the listing of items is contained. I will be happy 
to answer any questions you may have relative to the items contained 
in this section and we will start with page 112 of the classified section, 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. First, General, may we have the figure for the original 
January 9 budget for this activity? 

Colonel Daviporr. $114,752,000 for the entire program 1200. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give a brief explanation of the reason for the 
change? 

General Corutia. Yes, sir. The reasons for the difference between 
the quantity requested in this estimate and the total appearing for 
this same program in the January 9 estimate are several. 

In the first place, this program represents basically a recomputatioa 
of requirements and changes made necessary because of slippage in 
the production schedules over those that were used in the preparation 
of the January 9 estimate and certain reprograming of funds which 
has taken place since the preparation of the data for the January 9 
estimate. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us how much is slippage, how much is 
stretchout, and how much is reprograming? 

General Corvuiia. Not specificially at the moment; no, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. Can you provide that information? I would not like 
to think there was that much slippage that you did not know about 
when you gave us the January budget. So will you try to give us 
some specific information on that? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. Basically the cost variance is due 
to the recomputation incident to the change of guidance we received 
in the interval between the preparation of the January 9 submission 
and the present estimate, which is of a very recent date. All those 
factors did influence the revised totals you now have. 

(The following additional information was supplied: ) 


The following tabulation indicates by activity the differences between the 
January and the May submissions of the 1954 budget with the principal reasons 
for the changes between the two budgets: 


Quantity in— 
Technical service os : Reason for change 
January May 
budget budget 


Signal Cor | $3,371,486 | $2,733,688 | The reduction in this equipment is attributable pri- 
marily to lower unit costs and deletion of 2 items, 
valued at $1,302,944 from the January budget due to 
more current evaluation of requirements. Increases 
in quantities for other items, resulting from increased 
requirements, offset part of this savings. 

Chemical Corps . 1, 201, 170 411,773 | Reevaluation of requirements reduced need for item 
contained in May budget and eliminated need for 
the trailer, chemical handling, M2, contained in 
January budget. Procurement of war reserves of 
truck, chemical handling, M1 (January budget), is 
deferred pending further study of need for this special 
vehicle. The service test item (January budget) was 
standardized since submission of that budget as the 
M3A3, now contained in the May budget. 

Ordnane 104, 626, 721 | 52, 542, 415 Funds in the January budget for price increases for the 
jeep were deleted since, though expected, the increase 
did not materialize at the time of preparation of May 
budget. Continued production of the 34-ton truck 
will be accomplished by stretching out current funds 
and deliveries, no funds being requested in the May 
budget. For the 5-ton truck an increase from 1,526 
(January budget) to 1,820 is necessary in fiscal year 
1954 funding to maintain this base. 920 are included 
in the May budget and 900 more will be obtained 
from reprograming. 

Quartermaster Corps 2, 978, 986 3, 935, 412 | The increase in this activity is due to additional require 
ments of the Korean war for the mobile laundry. 5 
items of minor cost have been deleted from the Janu- 
ary budget since these small quantities could be sup 
plied from current stock for research and development 
projects without impairment of Army supply status. 

2 items were deleted from the January budget and 1 
item substantially reduced due to reevaluation of re- 
quirements. In addition, the request for funds in the 
May budget for the 1 item therein was limited to the 
mount only, the chassis to be provided from current 
ordnance stocks 

! 


Mr. Sixes. Does reprograming affect the proposed strength of the 
services and the equipment for the services? 

General Coru..a. I do not believe I quite understand your question. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it the change in the strength of the Army and the 
equipment programed for the Army, resulting in the revision of the 
budget? 

General Corutia. No, sir; not entirely. 

Mr. Sixes. Just what do you mean by reprograming? 

General CoruLia. Reprograming comes about as a result of the 
loss of time or, rather, let us put it this way—where we had originally 
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planned for the procurement of a certain article and we find now 
that article will not be ready for procurement. The funds included in 
the original estimate are available then to program against an item 
for which we know we will have a need, thereby reducing the quantity 
we required in this budget. 

Mr. Stxes. That would not account for slippage, would it? 

General Corutua. In part, yes, sir. There are some cases where 
we had a slippage; where we planned procurement for an item and we 
find the item is not being produced, as we had scheduled it a lesser 
quantity is now required to maintain the production base through the 
reorder lead time. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell me specifically there has been no repro- 
craming of the tables of organization and equipment so that there is 
to be a lesser number of items of equipment? 

General Corutia. Mr. Sikes, I cannot think of any specific instance 
where there has been a change in the tables of organization and equip- 
ment which deleted an item in its entirety. There have been changes 
where the attrition rates or maintenance factors for items of equipme nt 
have been revised downward as a result of our more extensive expe- 
rience in Korea and the failure to meet the anticipated consumption 
rates of those items which, in turn, have been used in the computation 
of requirements and have reduced the total requirement for those 
items. 

Mr. Sixes. If I understand you correctly, you are telling me that 
what you are asking for now is what you need and what you asked for 
in January was more than you needed, which does not make a very 
good impression on this member of this committee. 

General Corutia. It is basically because of a recomputation as 
between the time we originally computed this budget, which was 6 or 
8 months ago, and the time of this last submission. At the time it was 
computed, it was based on the best available information we had. We 
have extensively revised it because of the changes which have come 
about since that time. 

Mr. Forp. What was the date of the preparation of the initial 
budget? 

General Corutua. As I recall, it was submitted on the 2d of Sep- 
tember. 

General HonNEN. That was the official date we submitted it to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

General Corutita. And it was based on information which was 
available to us, of course, 2 or 3 months prior to that time. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture on this activity? 

Colonel Daviporr. $72,186,381 on a direct or net obligation basis. 

Mr. Forp. That is as of April 30? 

Colonel Davinorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What do you expect your obligation picture to be at 
the end of fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Davivorr. Our hope is that we will obligate the $91 million. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a fair assumption that you may not? 

General Coieaiazier. If I may answer that, you are here in the 
realm of no-year funds. Of course, there could be a carryover, ‘but 
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in this particular area we would anticipate obligating the entire amount 


available. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
JUSTIFICATION 


OF THE 


ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. We will insert at this point in the record the chart 


material on page 15 of the justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Vehicles (support) 


The following table indicates the technical-service composition of the estimate: 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


$25, 678, 090 
ao 

, 786, R60 

4, 205, 825 


18, 441, 494 


Revised 
estimate, fiscal 
year 1953 


Revised 
estimate, fiscal 
year 1954 


86, 194, 833 
2, 201, 275 


— 543, 595 


1. 353 


SUPPORT VEHICLES, 


ORDNANCE 


02, 329 91, 635, 837 


CORPS 


Mr. Forp. The first service we will take up is the Ordnance Corps. 
We will insert page 16 of the justification at this point. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Su pport ve hicles 


Funds avail- 


able from 
prior years 


1052—Number of permanent positions 80 


Full-time equiv ill other positions 0 


Average number of all employees 77 


sient of 


, 940 
441 


01 Personal services 
All other objects 


Total amount 


1953—Number of permanent position 
Full-time equivalent ofall other positions 


Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services 
All other objects 


Tota] amount... 
1954—Number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other | 
Average number of a:] employees 


wsitions 
01 Personal services 
All other objects 


Total amount. 


Amount 
included in 
columns 2 
and 3 to be 
used in sub- 

sequent 

years 


Amount 
available in 
current year 


(4 


$16, 330 


$2, 450 


$18, 780 


Ordnance—Estimated status of funds available for project orders 


Net amount 
to be used 
in current 

year 

(columns 2 
and 3—4 


(5) 
0 


3 
‘ 


$326, 610 
$48, 991 


$375, 601 


0 | 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Mr. Forp. Now will you proceed, please, General? 


0 


$16, 330 
$2, 450 
$18, 780 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
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AMPHIBIOUS TRUCK 


General Cummines. The first item under 1210 is the amphibious 
5-ton 6-by-6 truck. It is anticipated that it will be released by 
research and development for procurement in the third quarter of 
fiscal 1954—sometime between January and March of 1954. At 
present we have test models of two types, one made by a manufac- 
va in Philadelphia—ACF—uitlizing a plastic body, and the other 
by General Motors with a steel body. It is expected those tests will 
have been completed, the models corrected, and production released 
in the third quarter of 1954. The unit cost contained in here is purely 
an engineering estimate based on Ordnance figures and manufacturers’ 
best estimates of the cost. 

You will also notice that the total funds call for about $2 million 
for expendable tooling for the production of these 500. The bulk of 
that money would, of course, go for molds for the plastic-body model. 
This really is a big brother of “the 2'-ton DUKW used so extensively 
and successfully duri ing the last war. 

Mr. Forp. Will there be an appreciable difference in the cost per 
unit if you use the plastic body rather than the steel body? 

General CumminGs. It is rather difficult at this time to estimate 
what the actual difference would be, if any. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this price is not a finalized one? 

General CumminGs. It is not in any sense. It is only the best 
engineering estimate than can be made at this time. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this project? 

General CumminGs. It would take at least 1 year after placement of 
the production order to initiate production. 

I would like to state that in the models being used we made the 
maximum use of existing automotive components in our truck family 
in order to minimize the field maintenance problems. 

Mr. Forp. This is expected to be released from Research and 
Development, including service testing, by the third quarter of fiscal 
year 1954? 

General Cummings. Yes, sir. Pilot models are under test now 
They are en route to the west coast for service test. 

Mr. Miter. Is this equipment propeller driven when it is in the 
water? 

General CumMINGs. Yes, sil 


SUBSTITUTION FOR TWO-AND-ONE-HALF-TON DUKW 


General Corutua. This represents the initial order only. The 
World War II stocks of the DUKW, the 2%-ton truck, are very badly 
deteriorated. A renovation program has been under way, but we 
find a goodly number of them are so badly deteriorated—the outside 
hulls— that they are not economical to repair. 

Mr. Forp. Is this anticipated as a complete substitution for the 
2%-ton DUK W? 

General Coru.ua. It will not only be a substitution, but it is a 
larger version of the 24%-ton DUKW. It is a 5-ton version of the 
amphibious truck, which, of course, represents a greater carrying 
capacity. 


81451—53—pt. 1-86 
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Mr. Forp. You mentioned that some of the equipment was ex- 
pensive to rehabilitate. Do you have a large number of vehicles in 
reserve that might tide you over if they were rehabilitated? 

General Corutia. I do not have an exact figure of the stocks of 
the 2%-ton amphibious available. 

Mr. ScouLMaAN. The gross total of 24-ton amphibious left over to 
us from World War II is [blank]. 

Mr. Forp. As of what date? 

Mr. Scnutman. As of June 30, 1952. Our present stock figure 
should be relatively static except for the deterioration element which 
General Cotulla mentioned. Because the rehabilitation program is 
still under way, I do not have the final product of that program. 
The last information I did have indicated that of the [blank] not 
more than [blank] could be rebuilt and made serviceable. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have funds available now for this complete 
rehabilitation program? 

General Corutia. That does not fall within this appropriation. 

General Cotetazier. We will make a check on that. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

Yes, with the $50,000 which is included in the maintenance and operations 
appropriation, Army, project 1412 estimate for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scuutman. I would like to point out, if I may, the current 
Army demand and the first-year-of-war requirement and to emphasize 
that this vehicle is not one the true reserve requirement for which can 
be measured by formula against so short a time as the first year of war. 
This, for the reason, among others, that it is largely what we know as a 
class 4 vehicle. 

Mr. Forp. What is a class 4 vehicle? 

Mr. Scuutman. One for which demands are generated by special 
circumstances as opposed to a fixed table of organization and equip- 
ment or table of allowances. . 

You see, our stock position is not an enviable one. 

Mr. Forp. What will be your reserve situation if you get all of the 
funds requested here? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Take up the next item, General Cummings. 


PROCUREMENT OF BODY TYPES OF 6 BY 6 TRUCKS 


General Cummrineas. The next item is the procurement of all body 
types of our standard 5-ton 6-by-6 truck. The unit cost used in these 
estimates is a composite cost, because the price of the individual type 
of truck, whether it be a wrecker body or a cargo vehicle, dump or 
tractor, ranges from somewhere between $13,000 and $21,000. So 
the unit price shown in the budget of $17,000 plus represents an average 
price of the quantity being procured. In this particular case, it is 
based not only on our latest actual contract prices but anticipates a 
further price reduction of about 8.5 percent under price redetermina- 
tions. 

Mr. Forp. And this redetermination figure is based on the data 
which was acquired May 6 for the preparation of this particular 
budget? 

General Corutia. Yes, sir; that is correct—as of the 7th of May. 
That was the latest available information as to prices. 
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Mr. Forp. And these are figures based on going contracts? 

General Cummincs. These are figures based on going manufactures 
and actual contracts. As I stated, we have discounted that actual 
price—reduced it—by 8.5 percent to reflect what we consider will be 
the price when those vehicles are procured. 

Mr. Forp. Are these vehicles what you could call commercial types, 
or are they specially designed types? 

General Cummineas. They are specially designed types for the 
military, using commercial components. We utilize commercial 
engines, commercial axles, and transmissions. But they are not 
commercial vehicles; they are all-wheel drive, six-wheel drive. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time? 

General Cummincs. The reorder lead time on this is 9 months. 

Mr. Forp. That is a general figure weighted for each of the four in 
the overall? 

General Cumminas. For the total; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is a reorder lead-time figure? 

General Cumminas. Yes, sir; a reorder lead-time figure. 

General Corutua. This is a production base quantity. 

Mr. Forp. What is your reserve situation on these various items? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Can you give it to us for each of the individual items 
separately? 

Mr. Scuutman. The four different groupings you have there are 
ach made up of several different body types. They are combined 
into four figures not by body types but according to the marginal 
notes over to the right—as to whether they are with or without con- 
current spare parts, and so forth. There are just four body types 
budgeted—cargo, dump, wrecker, and tractor—but they do not relate 
to any specific sequence as shown in the budget there. 

(Discussion of the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is this first-year-of-war figure likely to be greater than 
your actual mobilization reserve of these items? 

Mr. Scuutman. No, sir. The first-year-of-war figure for these 
items is undoubtedly smaller than the actual reserve requirement 
based on the concept that General Colglazier explained a few minutes 
ago. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRUCK TRACTORS 


Mr. Forp. General will you proceed to the next item? 

General Cummines. The next item is the 10-ton truck-tractor which 
is a 6 by 6 truck, basically used in connection with the 25-ton tank 
transporter and is also our prime mover for some of our surface. to-air 
missile items. The price in there is based on a contract price. We 
have a contract for the quantity funded in prior years and the first 
production model of that has just been produced and is now under 
test. 

I would like to get some additional information on that, sir, and 
could I ask Colonel Simpson to make any statement he has in con- 
nection with that? 

Colonel Stmpson. The price of $37,423 that is in the budget is the 
original contract price with the manufacturer based on competitive 
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negotiation. There were several contractors and that is the lowest 
price. There was an additional quantity funded in 1953 which was 
later reprogramed because the vehicle did not advance in produc- 
tion and this price was based on an original 100 with an assumption 
that additional vehicles, up to approximately 500, would follow. 
At the present moment that is the best price we have for that 
quantity. 

Mr. Fora. For the quantity ot 100 alone or for the 100 plus what 
you hope to get? 

Colonel Simpson. 100 plus what is in the budget now. 

Mr. Forp. When does this first contract upon which you have a 
firm price of $37,423 end? When will you get your final delivery 
on it? 

Colonel Stmupsun. The present quantity on order would be com- 
pleted at the end of March 1954. This continuation order would 
carry on beyond that date. 

Mr. Forp. Is it contemplated that the remainder unfunded would 
be included in fiscal vear 1955 and thereafter? 

General Cummines. By subsequent funding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And this request here is to keep your production base 
in operation in fiscal year 1954 and partly into fiscal year 1955? 

General Cummines. It would thoroughly cover the reorder lead 
time into fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Scuutman. The quantity, itself, is not primarily based on 
that, however. It is based on the very heart of the requirement, the 
initial allowances for the active Army alone; that is, without the 
civilian components. 

General CumminGs. And also it involves the surface-to-air missile 
program. 

Mr. Forp. What is your rate of production in this item? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, to state it in more simple terms, 
perhaps, there is no mobilization reserve quantity provided in this 
order at all. 

Mr. Forp. This is your utilization requirement? 

General Corutia. That is right, to provide initial equipment for 
the projected organizations. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time, which I presume would be a 
reorder time, in this instance? 

General Cummineos. The reorder lead time would be the 9 months 
utilized in the automotive program. 


SERVICE TEST PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. General, will you proceed with the next item? 

General Cumminas. The next item is the service test program in 
this particular project. As you will note, we have 13 separate items 
listed and about 34 units involved in those 13. They are, again, to 
provide service test quantities of new truck, trailer, and semitrailer 
developments. If there are any of them on which you would like 
to go into in detail, I have Colonel Ghormley here and he can*cover 
that. 
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2%-TON DUKW 


Mr. Mixer. [ notice you have a 2%-ton DUKW here as compared 
with the 5-ton which has been previously discussed. Does that mean 
a difference in your approach in this program? 

General Cummincs. You might class that as the today’s version of 
the World War II DUKW. This is the 24%-ton DUKW. The one 
listed in the service test is based upon onan s General Motors 
Corp. 2%-ton truck, and with that we would have available a modern 
2%-ton DUKW if requirements existed. 

Mr. Miuxier. Do you contemplate the need of putting them into 
production as well as the 5-ton DUKW? 

General Cumminas. I would say that would depend entirely upon 
upon the requirements. 

Mr. Mituer. This is just an experimental model? 

General Cummrinos. It is the service test quantity of an experi- 
mental model, using our today’s 2%-ton truck as compared with World 
War IL. 

Mr. Foro. In light of the fact that you have some X number, which 
we have discussed, of DUK W’s, is it necessary to get into a super 
DUKW program? 

General Cumminecs. There is a very definite requirement for a 
DUKW of the 5-ton capacity as compared with the existing 2'-ton 
capacity. 

Mr. Forp. But we have some X number of 2%-ton DUKW which 
are in the process of rehabilitation, and is it not possible to use those 
and defer the service testing of a super DUKW? 

General Cummincs. The present ones would be used if an emergency 
arose. We feel, however, having our present 2%-ton vehicle in the 
form of a DUKW and if it were on the shelf, in the event we had fur- 
ther requirements, it is a wise thing to do rather than waiting until 
firm production requirements would develop for a 2%-ton DUKW 
and then starting from scratch. 

Mr. Forp. How much lead time would there be if you should find 
that this 24-ton super DUKW were desirable? 

General CumminGs. For initial production, it might range between 
9 and 12 months. I used the shorter period in there because in this 
we would utilize our standard 2%-ton truck components and by divert- 
ing such items from our regular production of the conventional truck 
to this, we might shorten the lead time. We really get the significance 
of shortening the lead time when we have a fully developed test pilot. 


PLASTIC GASOLINE TANK 


Mr. Forp. What is the advantage of a plastic gasoline tank? 

Colonel Guormuey. That is the plastic tank which is supposed to 
corrode less and be more durable than the metal tanks which have 
been produced in the past. 

Mr. Forp. All of these items have been considered and tested to 
some degree by research and development? 

General Cumminas. I do not want to make that as a general state- 
ment, and there may have been an exception where we as yet do not 
have a research and development pilot in hand, but they are all a con- 
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tinuation of either existing research and development projects or other 
projects that are starting off. 
Colonel Guormury. That is substantially correct. 


ITEMS TESTED 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record an itemization by item 
number here so you do not reveal anything from a classified stand- 
point and check off those where research and development actually 
has been done by previous testing? 

General Cummings. Yes, sir; we can very easily do that. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


In compliance with the request of the House Appropriations Committee to 
provide an analysis of the research and development status of the line items 
requested for service test in the revised fiscal year 1954 budget, the following in- 


formation is submitted: 


Service 
test Research 
quantity,| and de- 
Service test item fiscal velop 
year 1954| ment 
budget | quantity 
revised 


Project 1131: Item 1 2 2 


Project 1132 
Item 1 


Item 2 


Item 3 
Item 4 


Project 1210 
Item 1 


Item 


Item 5 
Item 

Item 7 
Item § 


Item ¢ 


Item 1 


Item 11 


Item 12 2 1 


Item 13 


Remarks 


No research and development pilots have been procured to 
date. It is planned that 2 research and development 
pilots and 2 service test vehicles requested will be pro- 
cured at the same time. 


No research and development pilots delivered to date. It 
is planned to procure the 3 research and development 
pilots concurrently with the service test. 
research and development pilot model delivered and 
under test. 1 research and development on order ex- 
pected to be delivered in September 1953. The 2 service 
test items are kits; 1 kit to be installed on a T18E1 basic 
chassis and 1 on a T'59 basic chassis. 

Delivery of first research and development vehicles for test 
expected in the 4th quarter of fiscal year 1954. 


| Delivery of i research and development vehicle for test 


expected in 2d quarter of fiscal year 1954. 


4 research and development deliveries were made in No- 
vember and December of 1950. First vehicles had de- 
ficiencies in engines and transmissions. Final modifica- 
tions now in process. 

2 research and development pilots were delivered and 
tested. 26 items of improved design correcting deficien- 
cies in previous pilots were procured for delivery to AG. 
Additional research and development pilots not required. 

1 research and development vehicle on order was procured 
for Red Stone Arsenal for testing mounted equipment. 
1 research and development pilot to be procured in June 
1953 for automotive engineering test. 

2 of the new type tank transporters for research and develop- 
ment are in process of procurement. 

1 research and development pilot in process of procurement. 

ist research and development pilot being tested as of May 
27, 1953. Available to Ordnance by end of June 1953. 
Balance of pilots (4) due August 1953. 

1 research and development pilot to be procured in fiscal 
year 1954. 

Of the 4 research and development pilots, 2 are on order and 
delivery is expected in June 1953; 2 have been delivered 
and are under test. Testing not expected to be com- 
pleted before May 1954. 

Of the 2 research and development plastic water-tank 
pilots, 1 will be converted to a gas tank on completion of 
water-tank test. 

2 research and development pilots are undergoing test, 
completion of which is not expected before June 1954. 
ist research and development pilot undergoing facility test, 
due Ordnance July 1, 1953. Balance (2) due 1 in August 

1953 and 1 in September 19653. 

1 research and development pilot to be procured in fiscal 

year 1954 
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PLASTIC GASOLINE TANKS 


Mr. Miutuer. How is the question of cost affected on plastic 
gasoline tanks as opposed to metal tanks? 

Colonel GHormuiry. We have not had the necessary production 
experience to get a good comparison of the cost. However, the 
information which we have from the manufacturer indicates that the 
plastic tank will prove to be more economical than the metal tank. 

Mr. Miuuer. Will that be based on longer life or on initial-procure- 
ment cost? 

Colonel Guormuey, It will be initial cost and longer life, too. 


SUPPORT VEHICLES, CHEMICAL CORPS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject which we will consider is subproject 
1210, ‘Support vehicles, Chemical Corps,” and I understand Major 
Martin will make the presentation on this item. 


DECONTAMINATING APPARATUS 


Major Martin. The Chemical Corps is asking for $411,773 in this 
subproject. This is a picture of the item. It is a decontaminating ap- 
paratus which is power driven and truck mounted. The use of the 
item is for large-area decontamination of toxic gases of the blister type. 
The tank is of a 400-gallon capacity and it has a built-in 3-cylinder 
pump. It pumps a mixture of water and the decontaminating chemi- 
cals through a spray while the tank is moving. People are mounted on 
the right and on the left front fenders with the spray gun and they 
can spray through the contaminated areas to neutralize the blister- 
type agents. It supplies 35 gallons a minute and the tank will operate 
with 1 loading for approximately 15 minutes. In addition to the 
above-described purpose they can be used for showers for our troops 
at the rate of 60,000 showers a month to the frontline troops. They 
are set up at shower stations for the troops who are rotated back 
from the front. 

Mr. Forp. This item is actually in use in Korea? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; it has been used very successfully. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you say this tank will be emptied after 15 minutes 
of use? 

Major Martin. Approximately 15 minutes, 

Mr. Sixes. Is not that an impractical operation. If it is necessary 
to refill the tank every 15 minutes I question its value. 

Major Martin. Essentially, you would use an item of this sort in 
clearing the approaches to bridges and crossroads where the area was 
contaminated. You could move into an area of that kind and spray 
the area in order to evacuate the troops in that section and reduce the 
contamination. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it be impractical to increase the capacity of the 
tank? 

Major Martin. The weight factor does not lend itself to a large- 
sized tank. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the limitation? Is it the fuel or in the tank? 

Major Martin. Inthe tank. In other words, we are trying to keep 
the unit light. It is mounted on a standard 2%-ton truck and requires 
no special vehicle to handle it. 
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Mr. Sixes. Certainly the 2%-ton truck would carry more than a 
400-gallon tank. 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. It will carry more, but from the stand- 
point of the operation for which this is contemplated we have tried 
to keep the tank at this size. 

Mr. Srtxes. For how long is this equipment good? Will it last 
5 years? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; easily. That equipment would run 10 to 
12 — We now have a metal tank, and heretofore our primary 
trouble had been with the wooden tank. The metal tank gets you 
away from the problem of rotting wood and the only other item that 
you have trouble with is the fittings and pump, which are ceramic- 
type fittings. Originally they were rubber. Now they are ceramic 
and that has lowered our maintenance considerably. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it being purchased for current requirements or for 
mobilization reserve? 

Major Martin. The amount we are asking for in this budget is all 
for reserve 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this item? 

Major Martin. Twelve months. 

Mr. Forp. You are not now in production on any contract? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; we have a contract with a company in 
Massachusetts which is now working on these items. We have a 
contract for the renovation of some of the items which we have on 
hand. We do not have a contract for any new items. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is money requested for the initiation 
of a new contract? 

Major Martin. Yes, si 


UNIT COST OF APPARATUS 


Mr. Forp. And what is the basis for the cost figure of $13,283? 

Major Martin. The chassis cost of $9,053 is our cost from Ord- 
nance. And the remaining quantity of the $13,283 is the best engi- 
neering estimate we have been able to obtain by exploratory discus- 
sions with interested contractors. 

Mr. Forp. It is not necessarily true that this company that is 
doing your renovation work will actually have the production con- 
tract? 

Major Martin. No, sir. It is two different problems actually, but 
they would have an opportunity, of course, to bid. 

Mr. Forp. You simply procure the c shassis from your regular source 
since it is a standard item? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on the chassis? 

Major Martin. The chassis is approximately the same. During 
the war that was always the limiting factor on the production of 
these items and more so than the A: te ial- purpose equipme nt was. 

Mr. Forp. Do we have other 2'-ton chassis in production now? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir; we have the standard 2%-ton chassis 
in production now. 

Mr. Forp. That runs throughout a number of the items here, and 
potentially in the future does it not follow that your lead time may 
be cut down substantially if you are in production? 
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Major Martin. Our requirement for the chassis would come into 
the program of Ordnance based on the program as of today. This 
12-month lead time is in coordination with Ordnance, fitting into 
when in their program they could work in our requirements, assuming 
they were made available. 

General Corvunia. Ordnance procures this chassis and turns it 
over to the Chemical Corps and the Chemical Corps then takes it 
from there with the special mounting of the pump, tank, and other 
material that goes on this decontaminating apparatus. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What are these items that you are , eeaneee and 
rehabilitating? Are they from your present reserve 

Major Martin. Yes, sir, our reserve and stock. 

Mr. Forp. Are they wooden or otherwise? 

Major Martin. Part wood and part metal. The rehabilitation 
program is converting the tanks to metal and also it is working with 
the conversion of the pumps that have not been converted to make 
use of the rubber fittings. The ceramic fittings are being installed. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have that many in a previous year’s budget? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir, from prior years. 

Mr. Forp. If you did not get the funds requested here for new 
procurement, what would be your reserve situation? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. And, in effect, you could redesignate them as M3A3? 

Major Martin. We will, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And you have all the funds you need for that complete 
renovation on hand presently; do you not? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that when vou get that renovation done 
you are almost in a position where you do not need this money. 
Explain why you would need this in the light of that program. 

Major Martrn. This item appeared in Korea immediately when the 
action started and we received requirements for the epee pra oe 
equipment immediately. It is something we feel will be a require- 
ment immediately when a war starts and for any police action. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply the DD 519 form on this for the 
committee? 

Major Martin. I certainly can. 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this: I am 
quite certain that the request which came from the Far East Command 
for an organization equipped with this type of unit was a precautionary 
measure and not primarily for the purpose of providing showers. 

Mr. Forp. That is an auxiliary use? 

General Coru.ua. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This is no item which has to be released from R. and D.? 
It is completely tested in every respect? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; this is completely tested. 

Mr. Forp. It is completely tested for auxiliary purposes and 
otherwise? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. 
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PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Mr. Forp. When do you expect to get production on this? 

Major Martin. It would probably be around a year. 

Mr. Forp. A year from the time of the appropriation? 

Major Martin. A year from the time the funds become available. 

Mr. Forp. If that is true, that you expect to get in production in 
a vear after you get the funds, that almost takes you into fiscal year 
1955? 

Major Martin. The funds would be obligated in fiscal year 1954 
in the first quarter, but our production would probably start, and ex- 
penditures against those funds would probably start in the first 
quarter of 1955. 

Mr. Mituer. That type of equipment is not needed in theory so 
long as we are not engaged in gas warfare? 

Major Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Mier. It is purely for protection? 

General Coru.ua. It is a defensive piece of equipment. 

Mr. Miuuer. And it will not have any real use unless the enemy 
violated the agreements in regard to poison gas and used a persistent 
type of gas like mustard gas or something of that nature? 

General Coru.tua. That is correct. 


SUPPORT VEHICLES, QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Mr. Forp. The next item is under project 1210. Will you pro- 
ceed, General? 
General Coruuua. In project 1210, for the Quartermaster Corps, 


[ have with me Colonel Shaug, who will present the justifications on 
the item. However, there are two items in this particular activity 
under the Quartermaster Corps. We have the laundry trailer, 
mobile, two-wheel type, and certain service-test items which make up 
the total of this project. The quantity requested here I will ask 
Colonel Shaug to explain. As I understand it, this is for a complete 
laundry unit to consist of the washer, extractor, water heater, to- 
gether with a drying unit; and it is somewhat of an improvement over 
the World War II type in that it is a trailer rather than a large, heavy 
van which we had at that particular time. This is part of the organ- 
izational equipment of the Quartermaster Corps which is presently 
being used in Korea. 

Colonel Suave. Sir, the Quartermaster portion of project 1210, 
entitled ‘Special Purpose Vehicles,”’ normally provides for special-type 
equipment such as trailer-type mobile laundries, refrigerators and 
similar types of equipment for use in the field. The 1954 budget, 
however, requests funds in the amount of $3,867,912 for the procure- 
ment of only the mobile laundry and $67,500 for the procurement of a 
limited number of service test items such as for shoe, clothing, and 
textile repair units, boilers for bath units and refrigerator trailers. 
$114,621 is included for transportation cost to first destination. The 
fiscal year 1954 estimate is approximately 11 percent less than the 1952 
actual! obligations and 20 percent more than the 1953 estimate. The 
primary reason for the increase in the 1954 over the 1953 estimate is 
additional initial issue for the augmentation of the ROK Army. 

Mr. Forp. In the classified justifications it indicates that you wish 
in fiscal 1954 to completely fund all of the total that had previously 
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een unfunded which would bring you up to what position in your 
mobilization reserve? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are you not giving a different title to some of these 
ilowances which you are making when you come right down to it? 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, this entire quantity—and L will 
ask Colonel Shaug to correct me if I am wrong—is for mobilization 
reserve. 

Colonel Suave. Part of it would be for equipping the active Army 
and a part would go into mobilization reserve—a sufficient number 
to provide the percentage which has been mentioned. 

I can break it down further for you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Forp. You are actually in production on a contract on this 
item now? 

Colonel SHaua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And this additional funding is for the continuation of 
that present contract? 

Colonel Suave. Not of the present contract. In other words, there 
would be another contract negotiated. 

Mr. Forp. Is your present contract with one contractor? 

Colonel SHauc. No; 1 do not believe so. If I may, I would like to 
call on Mr. Witt, who is my assistant. 

Mr. Wirt. On that subject of contracts there are only two manu- 
facturers in the country who have bid in the last procurement for 
which we went out and one was the American Machinery & Metal 
Corp. and the other was the Prosperity Co., of Syracuse, N.Y. They 
were the only two sources of supply which we have been able to get. 

Mr. Forp. The contract now in existence, is that being handled by 
one producer? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir. 


UNTIT COST 


Mr. Forp. And the price used for the unit cost here, is that the 
price presently being paid on the contract in existence? 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir; this is the latest contract price. 

Mr. Forp. It is the price we are now paying on the contract for 
those in production now? 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the January submission the price was $9,527 and the 
price here is $9,144. 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How did you get a better price in the interim? 

Colonel Suave. At the time of the January submission the price 
was based upon an anticipated cost and very often from time to 
time that price is determined when the procurement is submitted; 
and the cost at the time when the award is actually made often 
results in a differentiation between the two costs. This cost repre- 
sents the latest cost on the award. 

Mr. Forp. When was the award for the present contract made? 

Colonel Suave. I do not have that, sir, but I can furnish it for 
you. 
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Mr. Forp. Would it be fair to assume that it was made sometime 
between the time that you prepared the original January budget 
and the time that this budget was submitted? 

Colonel SHaua. Yes, sir; that could be assumed. As I say, | 
would have to check it definitely, but then it could be assumed that 
that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Would you check that and make a statement for the 
record? 

Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The current contract is with the Prosperity Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and was 
awarded on January 16, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have submitted for the use of the committee 
a form 519 on this item? 

Colonel SHaua. Yes, sir. 

(Classified—off the record.) 


LEAD TIME 


Mr. Forp. What is your Jead time on this particular item? 
Colonel SHauc. The lead time is 12 months, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Is that reorder time? 
Colonel SHaua. Yes, sir. 
DELIVERIES 


Mr. Forp. Are you actually receiving deliveries on the contract 
now in being? 

Mr. Wuirrt. No, sir; the latest delivery schedule, Mr. Chairman, 
was to start in January 1954. That was pretty near a year’s lead time. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the contract now in effect must have been 
signed or awarded in that interval between the two preparations? 

Colonel SHavua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What production rate do you expect on this contract 
in being? 

Colonel SHauc. I am not exactly sure whether I have the production 
rate. No, sir; I would have to get that for you. 

Mr. Forp. That will be an estimated delivery schedule? 

Colonel SHaua. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied: ) 

The production schedule on the current contract with the Prosperity Co. calls 


for delivery of 20 per month starting in January 1954 through April 1954 and 
25 each in May 1954. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
SERVICE TEST ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. The $67,500 requested for service test items, do you 
have any amplification of that request? 

Colonel Suave. Sir, there are five items involved.- The first item 
is a shoe-repair unit, the unit cost of which is $5,000. We are 
requesting the procurement of two. 

Mr. Forp. Do we have shoe-repair equipment now? 
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Colonel SHaua. Yes, sir. This is a modification of the current 
item or the standard item and will be used to modify or improve the 
‘urrent item. That is the purpose of the procurement. The second 
tem is clothing-repair units. That also is listed at a unit cost of 
$5,000 and we are requesting two. The third is a textile-repair unit, 
the cost of which is $5,000. We are requesting two of those. The 
fourth item, boilers for bath units, is at a cost of $2,500 a unit and 
three are requested. The fifth unit is refrigerator trailers at a unit 
cost of $7,500 and the quantity requested is four. 


SUPPORT VEHICLES, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Forp. Next is subproject 1210, “Engineer noncombat vehicles.”’ 
Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Unerr. This appropriation is for the truck less the chasis 
vhich will be provided by the Ordnance Corps. 

I can best describe the truck by showing you some pictures of it in 
its operating form and in its traveling condition. 

This is provided for the engineers petroleum companies in the con- 
struction of pipelines for the provision of petroleum to the fighting 
units at the front. I believe that operation is well known to most 
people. 

We have none of these on order now. 

This was standardized back in 1943. I would like to just briefly 
describe the equipment as given in here. As you see on the picture 
there is the steel A frame on which we load pipe and other parts of 
the pipeline equipment, such as cables, valves, and tanks. 

The principal motive element is the power takeoff which operates 
from the engine on the chassis, and from this power takeoff |indicat- 
ing] we operate the winch which lifts the load through the A-frame 
from the ground onto the truck.’ There are spotlights provided, log 
chains and there is the steel cab protector, and, of course, the winch. 

While this truck is not in production it does have a 9 months’ lead 
time, and it is an item that can be manufactured by manufacturers 
such as Gar Wood who makes the winch and the power takeoff. 
There are no production difficulties envisaged in connection with this. 

Mr. Forp. Is this a 9 months’ reorder lead time? 

Colonel UnceEr. No, sir; that is the initial lead time. We have no 
existing contracts at this time, although many have been made in 
the past. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Why do the civilian components need equipment of 
this sort? 

Colonel Uncrr. The civilian component units, such as the civilian 
pipeline companies, do train with and use this equipment. We bring 
them into Fort Belvoir for training, and they are provided for in the 
calculation, and they are actually manning these units in the field. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any of this equipment on hand at the 
present time? 

Colonel Uncrer. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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DELIVERY SCHEDULE 


Mr. Forp. What delivery schedule do you anticipate on this? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In other words, within 24% months after the contract 
was awarded your delivery would be completed? 

Colonel Uncer. Yes, allowing for the lead time that would be my 
estumate, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If the funds are provided for the fiscal year 1954 your 
entire contract will be completed by the end of the fiscal year 1954 

Colonel Unerr. That is our estimate, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What will be your reserve picture on this? 

Colonel UnGrEr. Sir, in the circles today there is a question of this 
being placed in reserve. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the price that is estimated for it 

Colonel Uncrr. It is based on past production, sir. There was 
production from 1943 when this was first standardized. We hav 
contacted the previous producer and have an estimate. Since ther 
is no running contract it is necessary to use an estimated cost at this 
time, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


SUPPORT VEHICLES, SIGNAL CORPS 


General Corututa. Mr. Chairman, with your permission we will 
next take up under this same project, ‘Vehicle support,” vehicles 
for the Signal Corps, subproject 1210, which is a contimuation of the 


support vehicles we have been discussing. There are four items in 
this category, and Colonel Huggins will discuss these four items 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Colonel? 

Colonel Huaains. Mr. Chairman, the Signal Corps is asking for 
a total of $2,733,688 in this portion of the 1954, 1210 estimate. 

It covers four items, all of which are required by the Signal Corps 
in connection with Army communications. 

The first three items, all of which are required for direct support 
of telephone cable and open-wire pole-line construction and main- 
tenance, are a 5-ton combination cable reel and pole trailer, a small 
one-quarter-ton cable splicers’ tool and equipment trailer, and a 
heavy duty 2%-ton construction truck equipped with earth auger and 
pole setter. 

Mr. Forp. Are you lumping all three in this one presentation? 

Colonel Huaetins. No, sir. I will discuss each separately, but the 
first three are connected with the direct support of telephone cable and 
open wire pole line construction and maintenance. 

The last item is a 14-ton trailer used by the Signal Corps to transport 
electric power generating units which are used in conjunction for 
numerous radio, radar, and telephone central office equipment used at 
Army, corps, and division. 


K~—37 TRAILER 


The first item K-37 trailer is a 5-ton, 2-wheel combination cable 
reel and pole trailer, which is used by the signal construction com- 
panies and the signal construction battalions. 





Mr. Mituer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Hueeatns. These [indicating] are pictures of this particular 
item. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this item, Colonel? 

Colonel Huaains. This is a 12 months’ reorder lead time item. 

Mr. Foro. Is this a piece of standard commercial equipment? 

Colonel Huaetins. No, sir; this is a specially designed trailer for 
the use of the Army capable of handling both poles and in cable con- 
struction large reels of cable. 

I believe the type of trailer that you will find used by commercial 
companies will probably be some what heavier than this. I would like 
to refer that question to Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Montgomery. In commercial practice or use you will find 
actually a lighter unit used on city streets and for light construction. 
\long the highways you will find, for heavy construction, a tractor 
ype of unit is used. The Army in several areas has adopted a com- 
promise which is a unit which is heavier than you will find on the city 
streets, but which is not as difficult to maneuver as the type which 
you would find used by power companies in constructing cross-country 
lines. 


CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Are you now ope rating on a contract for the delivery 
of the previously funded items? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect that funding to conclude your 


contract? 

Colonel Huaains. That contract is scheduled to run out in the 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a contract with a single producer? 

Colonel Huaatns. It is placed on order. I do not know whether 
it is a single producer. We procure cur motor vehicles from Ord- 
nance. We place our specifications and the order with them and 
they actually supply us with the motor vehicle itself, and in this 
case the trailer. 

Mr. Forp. It is anticipated that the number required here will be 
placed with the same producer? 

General Coru.ua. I do not believe that the Signal Corps is in a 
position to answer ae since the trailer will be purchased for the 
Signal Corps by the Ordnance Department on the Signal Corps 
specifications. 

This is another one of those cases where the technical services of 
the Army have effected a single service procurement for allied equip- 
ment. 

General Honnen. Can you furnish that for the record? 

Colonel Huaerns. Yes, sir; we can get that information from the 
Ordnance Corps as to with whom they contemplate placing any such 
orders that they may receive from the Signal Corps. 

Colonel Bruce. It would depend on who bid on the contract, to 
whom it was awarded, and also the numbers. 

(The following information was supplied: ) 

The award for the quantity of K-37 trailers being procured in fiscal year 1953 
is on a negotiated-bid basis. It cannot be determined at the present time whether 
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the firm who will be the successful bidder for fiscal year 1953 will also be the 
successful bidder for fiscal year 1954. It is not intended to make the award solely 
on the basis of present production 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNIT COST 


Mr. Forp. Comparing this with the original budget of the 9th of 
January, the price given here is $2,538, and the price given in the 
January 9 budget is $2,447. The January 9 price includes spares, 
and the price here is without spares. Can you give us any explanation 
of that, Colonel? 

Colonel Hucarns. The only explanation I can give is prior to cutting 
the new version of the budget a careful check was made of existing 
contracts to find what the latest contract prices were, and we found a 
difference in prices, some of them were up and some were down 
Exactly what took place in this case | cannot answer. 

Mr. Forp. The award on the contract for previous years has been 
made? 

Colonel Huaeerns. Either the award has been made or we have 
received information from Ordnance as to the estimated cost based on 
the award 

Mr. Forp. | wish you would prepare for the record some explana- 
tion of that difference. 

General Corutua. Very well, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The estimated price of $2,447 for trailer K-37 used in the January budget 
estimate submission represented an estimate since there were no current contracts 
at that time. The unit cost of $2,538 used in the present budget submission is 
comprised of $2,500 for the trailer and $38 transportation from point of manu- 
facture to first destination. This price, although not based upon a definitive 
contract, Was used since it appeared from negotiations with possible suppliers that 
the final unit cost for the 370 items being bought in fiscal year 1953 would be 
approximately this amount. 

Mr. Forp. Also why has the number requested gone up? There 
has been a substantial increase in the number required 

Colonel Huacarns. I can explain that. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Huaarns. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The requirement here will provide you with what 
reserve? 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Are you drawing on your old equipment? 

Colonel Hucarns. Yes, sir; we are using the older equipment, which 
is different in some respects. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item, Colonel. 


K-38 TRAILER 


Colonel Huaains. The next item is a trailer, K-38, a small \%-ton 
cable splicers’ trailer. This actually is a standard Ordnance \%-ton 
trailer which has been adapted for our own needs. It is used by 
signal and telephone construction and maintenance crews. 
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Mr. Miituer. And pulled by a jeep? 

Colonel Hucarns. Yes, sir, pulled by a jeep. 

Mr. Forp. You now have a contract for the previously funded 
mount? 

Colonel Huaearns. Yes, sir; it was contracted for in 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Forp. And this amount requested here is for the continuation 
of that contract? 

Colonel Huaains. No, not necessarily, sir, 

As General Cotulla stated before we have placed it on Ordnance as 
a requirement of the Signal Corps, and how they handle the contract 
s up to them. 

General Corutita. Mr. Chairman, this is a standard ordnance 
¥-ton trailer, and the Signal Corps merely places its requests on 
Ordnance for the number of trailers that they will, in turn, require for 
this particular purpose. It is usually mutually arranged between 
Ordnance and the Signal Corps as to the date of delivery desired. 
Then the basic vehicle is equipped with the tools which are necessary 
for the Signal Corps mission. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this? 

Colonel Hucarns. The trailer is given a reorder lead time of 9 
months. I was informed before coming over here that to completely 
outfit it takes about 12 months’ lead time. 

Mr. Forp. By the time you get the trailer from Ordnance it is 
about 12 months? 

Colonel Huaatns. No, sir; from the time we order a thing, 9 
months’ lead time on the Ordnance order, and for the outfitting of 
the thing by a Signal Corps contractor it is 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. Does it take that additional time to adapt the ordinary 
trailer to what we see here? 

Colonel Hueerns. It is a matter of 2 or 3 months’ additional lead 
time for the special tool chests, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of a delivery schedule do you expect on 
the contract for which funds are requested here? 

Colonel Huaatns. Deliveries would start in the fiscal year 1955. 
In fact, they would be completed during the first quarter of 1955. 

Mr. Forp. This is a completely standardized item? 

Colonel Huagains. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What will be your reserve position? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions take the next item, 
Colonel. 

v—18/MTQ TRUCK 


Colonel Hucarins. The next item is the V-18/MTQ truck. That 
is a 2%-ton 6 by 6 truck which is equipped with an earth auger and a 
pole setter. It is a Signal Corps heavy line truck. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this item? 

Colonel Hucerns. This has two lead times. One, the lead time 
required for the truck, and the other lead time for the earth auger 
which is Signal Corps procured. 

The reorder lead time here is shown as 12 months for the truck, 
and approximately 3 months’ additional would make 15 months for 
the overall trucks completed as a Signal Corps truck. The initial 
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contract item in this case is the earth auger, which has a lead time of 
about 15 months. 

Mr. Forp. You are actually in production now on funds previously 
authorized? 

Colonel Hucerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your delivery picture on funds previously 
authorized? 

Colonel Hucarns. The presently authorized deliveries will be com- 
pleted during the first quarter of the fiscal year 1954, and deliveries 
can start from quantities procured in this budget in the second quarter 
of 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Your present contract will be completed from the 
delivery point of view early in 1954? 

Colonel Hucerns. In the first quarter of 1954, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And your next deliveries will start when? 

Colonel Huaerins. There would be a break in time there, so they 
could not start, according to the computation table until the second 
quarter of the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Even though you might get the funds in the fiscal year 
1954? 

Colonel Huaarns. It goes from reorder lead time to initial order on 
this item because there is a break in production. 

Mr. Forp. If it is an urgent item would it not be administratively 
feasible to prevent a break in production between the contract now in 
effect and the one you hope to start? 

Colonel Hueerns. Sir, once again this is an item which we place 
with Ordnance. 

Mr. Montcomery. The earth auger is not normally what we con- 
sider a production line item. They are built in job lots, and there is 
quite a bit of machine work done on them. ‘Therefore these things 
are started at the foundry where the forgings are made, and there is 
machine work in job lots done on them, and they come out as the com- 
pleted earth auger. So, we have the factory working by placing the 
order in 1954, but we would not have continuous production. That 
is the only significance to the break. 

Mr. Forp. Then, in effect, there is really no significance to the 
reorder lead time because everything is, in effect, an initial order? 

Mr. Montcomery. Yes. In this instance, unless you had a con- 
stant assembly line running it would have the effect of an initial 
order each time. 

Mr. Forp. How much different is this from the earth auger that 
commercial concerns use? 

Mr. Montrcomery. There are two types of earth augers which are 
generally used. The telephone company, for instance, uses a lighter 
weight one on a light truck where they can get at it easily from the 
street. Their heavier duty earth auger is tractor mounted on a 
crawler-type tractor. This is an item that you can use either off 
the road or from the highway, using a 2%-ton vehicle to power it. 
Mechanically it is much more rugged than the type which would be 
used for light digging, but it is different in many details from the 
type which would be tractor mounted. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. What is the mobilization reserve on your V—18/MTQ 
Lutomotive truck? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item, Colonel. 


V-55 TRAILER 


Colonel Hueerns. The next item is another trailer. The V-—55 
trailer is actually the standard Ordnance 1%-ton trailer. We use it 
o put our heavy-duty gasoline-driven electric-generating plants on, 
with 10- to 15-kilowatt power, and it is also used with numerous 
radio equipments and radar equipments, and many equipments which 
ue used around the military telephone centrals. Some of these 
equipments will actually be seen during the later discussion of another 
budget. 

Mr. Forp. You are not in production on a contract for the V—55? 

Colonel Huggins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When does that contract terminate? 

Colonel Huaeins. This, again, is a requirement placed through the 
Ordnance Department, and our deliveries are expected to be complete 
against the existing orders during the third quarter of the fiscal year 
1955. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this item? 

Colonel Hueerns. Nine months. 

Mr. Forp. And the existing contract is to be completed when? 

Colonel Hucerns. Procurement is scheduled about the end of the 
third quarter of the fiscal year 1955. Actually, it is in the second 
quarter of 1955. 

Mr. Forp. That is, assuming they meet their production schedue? 

Colonel Huaarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You are cutting it awfully close for an item that might 
be moved back to fiscal year 1955 financing. 

Colonel Hugearns. Yes, sir; except that we are carrying over into 
the first quarter with this production. 

General Corutua. I think, Mr. Chairman, the answer to this 
question is the stretchout of production of Ordance on the 1-ton 
trailer, and the Signal Corps is again counting on Ordnance’s delivery 
of the 1%-ton trailers to them to make up the carrying vehicle for their 
power units. The delivery that the Signal Corps gets depends on the 
rate at which Ordnance arranges to have the trailers delivered to the 
Signal Corps. They have undoubtedly given the Signal Corps this 
production schedule. This represents the Signal Corps portion of the 
orders which have been phased in with the Ordnance Corps’ own 
internal orders and those from other services too. 

Mr. Forp. What will be your mobilization-reserve picture on this 
item? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When was the current contract let? 

Mr. Montgomery. We have no details on the actual contract. 
The orders which are now working were placed with the Ordnance 
Department during the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Foro. And the contract will not be fully delivered until the 
second quarter of the fiscal year 1955? 
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Mr. MonTGoMeEry. J will have to check one figure. They were 
placed in 1953. The current order was placed in the fiscal year 1953 

Mr. Forp. When were the first deliveries made? 

Mr. Monrcomery. We had an order in 1952, and an order in 1953 
The first deliveries which we had were made about a year ago. Then 
there was a break in production due to some technical difficulties 
and shipments resumed this month. 

Mr. Forp. Are all of the bugs in that item worked out now? 

Mr. Monrcomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS FOR WEAPONS AND VEHICLE Support ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. Starting on project 1110, “Artillery,’”’ what is the obliga- 
tion? 

Colonel Davivorr. The obligations, sir, are on a net basis, inasmuch 
as the estimates submitted to Congress are on a net basis, less all 
reimbursements. The figures were given on a net or direct obligation 
basis in order that you may compare them with the fiscal year 195: 
column in the books before you. As of April 30, 1953 they are also 
on a net basis or less the quantity shown in the fiscal year 1953 
column as calinintial reimbursements. 

Mr. Forp. The first is project 1110, “Artillery.” What is the 
obligation? 

Colonel Davivorr. The obligation is $94,968,945. 

Mr. Sixes. As of what date is that obligation? 

Colonel Daviporr. April 30, 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. What would be the obligation at the end of the fiscal 
year? 

Colonel Davivorr. At the end of the fiscal year it will be about 
$108 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is next under 1120, “Small arms?” 

Colonel Davivorr. For project 1120, ‘Small arms,’ the net obliga- 
tion was $43,506,732 as of April 30, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. What is your picture going to be at the end of the 
fiscal year? 

Colonel Daviporr. Our estimate is that about $55 million will be 
obligated. 

Mr. Forp. And the next, 1130, “Tanks and combat vehicles.” 

Colonel Davivorr. I have it broken down into two parts, if I 
may show that. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Colonel Daviporr. For subproject 1131 the obligation on April 
30, 1953, was minus $108,456,985. 

Now, that minus merely means that we have taken that much 
money out of the 1953 program. 

In other words, no 1953 dollars are applied to tanks, and in addi- 
tion to that we have taken out $108 million of prior year funds, and 
those are some of the moneys that were reprogramed for ammunition. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this amount which you have shown 
here has been reprogramed into ammunition? 

Colonel Daviporr. Yes, sir. 
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Now I would like to point your attention to the figures shown in the 
1953 column of the estimates before you. We estimated by the end 
of the year that we would have an obligation of a minus $66 million 
in the tank subproject. Therefore, you can see we will have additional 
obligations which will bring this minus $108 million up to about minus 
$66 million. 

General Cote.iazier. A portion of that in the tank program is due, 
too, to the stretchout. There were certain deobligations against exist- 
ing contracts which are to be added to continuing contracts in order to 
extend them. 

Colonel Davivorr. Yes, sir. 

General CouGiazier. So probably the $50 million difference you 
are spe aking about will be an obligation to extend an existing tank 
line through the reorder lead time. 

Colonel Davivorr. Yes, sir. We are only 16 months into 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Take up the next item. 

Colonel Daviporr. Combat vehicles, the obligation as of April 30, 
1953, was minus $18,322,605. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the minus there? 

Colonel Daviporr. The answer is the same. We anticipated having 
an obligation of $79 million, but through reprograming and stretch- 
out that had to be accomplished, we find ourselves at the point 
where we have not applied any 1953 funds and have taken out of the 
system $18 million. However, before the end of the year, that 
money will again be obligated. This, again, is due to no-year funds. 

Mr. Forp. In the reprograming, will some of this money be diverted 
to the ammunition picture? 

Colonel Davinorr. I cannot say. We cannot trace it dollar for 
dollar, but we can look at the overall programs and see from 1 year 
to another. 

I think a good comparison would be to compare the 1953 column 
in the printed budget and the 1953 column in the revised budget. I 
think you can see the impact of reprograming. 

Mr. Forp. Now, the next is 1140. 

Colonel Daviporr. We have a minus of $110,418. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for that? 

Colonel Davivorr. It is the same as the other subprojects. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, although these justifications which we 
are considering are justified to us on the basis of planned procurement, 
in effect there can be substantial revisions after the obligational 
authority is given? 

General CoruLia. There must of necessity be because of the 
changes that take place between the time when we originally submit 
the request and the time the funds have become available and we get 
to the actual obligation stage. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next activity is No. 1300, “Electronics and com- 
munications equipment.” 

Do you have a general statement on this project? 

yeneral Cotutua. Yes, sir; I have a very short statement. 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this activity, “Electronics and 
communications equipment,” No. 1300, provides funds for the 
purchase of the electronics and communications equipment for the 
Army. Included in this equipment are radios, radar sets, telephone 
equipment, electrical instruments, units for integrated communica- 
tions systems both wire and radio, infrared equipment, and mine 
detector sets. 

Inasmuch as the funds for use by the Signal Corps for purchase ao 
equipment constitute almost 100 percent of the funds requested and 
it seems desirable to have a brief presentation of the technical require- 
ments for Signal Corps equipment in connection with this activity, | 
have therefore asked Brig. Gen. V. A. Conrad, Chief of the Procure- 
ment and Distribution Division, Office of the Chief Signal Officer of 
the Army, to present to you an explanation of the correlation of the 
various items of Signal Corps equipment which you will find in the 
item listing in the classified section. 

After General Conrad’s statement, I suggest that we proceed to the 
individual items of the classified section and we will undertake to 
answer any question with regard to them. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a general statement, General Conrad? 

General Conran. Yes, sir; I do. I would prefer to give the state- 
ment for the record and then summarize it, if I may. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 


SIGNAL CORPS EQUIPMENT 


General Conrap. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first, the procurement and production budget for fiscal year 1954 as 


contained in the electronics and communications project, No. 1300, 
totals $127,110,141. However, I will discuss only the Signal Corps 
portion which is $126,421,041. The signal funds cover 40 named 
items, of which 2 are modernized World War II type items; 31 are 
new items now on order and in production, some of which are in use 
in Korea; and 7 are new items on which development has reached a 
point where procurement is planned during fiscal year 1954. Also 
included is a category of electronic test equipment and an entry for 
service test items. 

The speed with which the Army of today must move, plus the 
need for additional command control due to imereased dispersion 
brought about by the development of atomic weapons, has increased 
the requirements for the most rapid means of communication—. e., 
electrical means—at all Jevels. World War II emphasized the need 
for immediate development of new communication equipment for all 
tactical elements—equipment that can be readily transported, re- 
quiring a minimum of training of operational and maintenance per- 
sonnel and having a flexibility, which permits immediate 
intercommunication between all elements of the combat team and 
those elements which support it. Such a system must be capable of 
apid installation, expandability, without disruption of service, from 
a relatively simple system to one capable of handling the maximum 
traffic load with a minimum of trained personnel, and the ready inte- 
gration of wire, cable, and radio into a single system. Concurrent 
with the development and production of this integrated communica- 
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tion system is the continuing requirement for the various radars and 
similar electronic detection, identification, and control equipment. 

The Korean war has served to reiterate and reemphasize the 
soundness of these requirements. It has also provided a means of 
battle testing the results of our communication research and develop- 
ment and has justified the procurement of such equipment. 

The sketch, see chart, which you see here represents a skeleton- 
zed portrayal of the communications facilities such as might be utilized 
by afield army. To enable better appreciation of the items which we 
will subsequently cover in this budget, with your permission, I will 
point out briefly the types of equipment utilized at the various 
— lons of this integrated communications network. 

This chart or sketch depicts in a general way the location and 
tilientoiee of communications and electronics equipments at the vari- 
sus echelons of command from army to corps, division, regiment, 
battalion, company, and to the front line combat soldier. 


COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


6. I will consider first the equipment which is used strictly for 
communications. Shown here, with the front line soldier, is the light- 
weight handy-talkie radio, which is communicating with the new 
lightweight walkie-talkie set at platoon or company headquarters. 
This latter set is also used at battalion headquarters and forms a 
part of the battalion radio net. Shown here is a lightweight man- 
pack radio set, AN/PRC-—14, which is used by the forward ground 
observers to enable communication with close support tactical air- 
craft. Represented here is the ultralightweight FM radio set de- 
signed for use in Army aircraft of both the fixed and rotary wing types, 
which enables communication with all the tactical radio sets in the 
new standardized series. Over here is a lightweight telephone 
switchboard, weighing approximately 30 pounds, which is used in 
the infantry battalion. 

7. Between regiment and division we find a forward area type of 
radio relay. When used with proper terminal equipment it provides 
four voice circuits in the relay system. Or, by sacrificing 1 of these 
4 voice circuits and the utilization of additional equipment we can 
obtain 3 voice circuits and 8 teletype or telegraph circuits in the 
system. 

8. The lines shown here represent our new spiral 4 cable. As the 
name implies, it is a four-conductor plastic-covered cable of very 
tough construction and possessing electrical characteristics which per- 
mit the passage of as many as 12 carrier frequency circuits. It comes 
in quarter-mile lengths, and is easily connected together, can be laid 
on the ground, plowed in, or suspended from trees or poles. It will 
also work under water. This cable, used with the terminal equip- 
ment which I mentioned with the radio relay system, w - Pe the 
same number of types of communications channels, i. ¢., 4-voice cir- 
cuits, or 3-voice circuits, and 8-teletype circuits. 

9. Throughout the division we show the standardized series of radio 
sets installed in tanks, armored vehicles, and other tactical vehicles. 
This family of radio sets, known as the AN/GRC-3 through 8 series, 
constitute the backbone of the radio communications within the in- 
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fantry, armored, and airborne divisions. Because of the overlapping 
frequency arrangement, considerable flexibility is obtained which is 
necessary in order that the commander may accomplish his mission 

10. From division to corps and from corps to army, we find con- 
siderable use being made of the spiral 4 cable again. If the distances 
involved are sufficiently great to require it, we can install repeaters or 
amplifiers, AN /TCC-8, in the circuits as shown. 

11. Back in this area we find another type of telephone terminal 
equipment, AN/TCC-7, which can be used with the spiral 4 cable and 
which provides 12 voice circuits. The same telegraph terminal as 
mentioned previously can, of course, also be used. 

12. Also in the same area between army and corps, a heavier type 
of radio relay system, AN/TRC-—24, is used. By use of the proper 
terminals this system will provide 12 voice circuits. 

13. It will be noticed in going over the various types of tactical 
communication equipment that the equipment used near the front 
line is very light, easily and quickly installed; while as we proceed 
toward the rear we find heavier types of equipment which take a bit 
longer to install, and though somewhat more complicated will handle 
considerably more traffic. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

14. In these fiscal year 1954 budget estimates for procurement and 
production, we are requesting moneys to continue the production of 
many of the items shown in this sketch [indicating]. Funds are also 
included to cover the cost of many anc blery items required for the 
operation, testing, and repair of these equipments and for other items 
in the field. 

15. In order to support the expansion of the Army following the 
outbreak in Korea and combat consumption, and to provide a base 
from which production could be enlarged in case a general war should 
grow out of Korea, a total of 26 manufacturing lines were established 
to procure 14 of the items included in this budget estimate and for 
which extremely large and urgent requirements would exist in case of 
war. As a result of continued reassessment of the situation, the 
production base provided in this budget estimate will be reduced to a 
total of 17 lines producing these 14 items at a minimum economical 
sustaining rate. The base which this budget will support is con- 
sidered to be the minimum base which will permit expansion toward 
mobilization goals. 

16. A review of the status of fiscal year 1953 program indicates 
that the moneys apportioned to meet communications requirements 
are being obligated in an orderly manner and that no difficulty is 
being encountered in placing contracts for the total program. As 
of April 30 of this year obligations totaled $189,846,999 out of the 
total program of $227,384,212. 

17. In order to facilitate discussion of individual items in this 
budget, we have grouped them into categories relating to their 
functions insofar as practicable, such as carrier systems, field tele- 
phone equipment, etc. If there are no questions, we can proceed 
into the detailed discussion of individual items. 

Mr. Forp. You will leave this pictorial presentation so, as we go 
along item by item, we can see where it fits in? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a very helpful presentation, General. 
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General Conrap. | thought by doing that you could see how the 
various items we ask for here might fit into the overall picture. 

Mr. Forp. It is a very helpful presentation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROCUREMENT BY SIGNAL AND ENGINEER CORPS 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. We will insert page 19 of the unclassified justifications 
n the record at this point. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Electronics and communications equipment 


rhe following table indicates the technical services composition of the estimate: 


| . Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
me as 
Technical service | Actual, fiscal | “mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


* 952 Pe e 

year 1952 year 1953 | year 1954 
nal Corps | $575, 664, 263 | $226, 609, 398 $126, 421, 041 
Corps of Engineers : : | 4, 796, 859 | 774, 814 689, 100 
MR Sraeitetketa ater codecs esansontiness ; | 580, 461,122 | 227, 384, 212 127, 110, 141 


SIGNAL CORPS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What was your original January 9 budget request in 
this project? 

Colonel Daviporr. $224,632,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the portion applicable to the Signal Corps as 
shown on page 19? 

Colonel Daviporr. $223,046,900. 


REVISION OF ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the revision so far as the Signal 
Corps is concerned? 

General Coru..ia. There again it is due to a revision of the mainte- 
nance factors which went into the computation of requirements 
between the time of the original submission and the present submis- 
sion. There have been some items which were originally contemplated 
for procurement in the January 9 printed budget which did not 
develop rapidly and were not ready for mass production at the time 
we anticipated they would be and, therefore, were omitted from the 
present submission. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is vour obligation picture on this? 

Colonel Davivorr. The obligation for the project on a net basis 
is $189,894,080 as of April 30, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate any unobligated balance at the end 
of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Daviporr. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture on the Signal Corps 
portion of the overall? 
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Colonel Daviporr. $189,846,999 is the Signal Corps obligation. 
$47,081 is the Engineer obligations. 

Mr. Forp. Will you now proceed with the classified part of this 
item, General Conrad? 

General Conrap. The first five items, Mr. Chairman, are shown 
here on this chart. In other words, this is a little better breakdown 
of the use. We want this equipment because it is so flexible and 
we can get so much from it in such a short time. This shows our 
spiral-4 cable at various places, and here is the 12-channel carrier 
which I mentioned. By putting the AN/TCC-7 here, it gives you 
actually through th's switchboard 12 voice circuits, and by using the 
AN/TCC-4 we can put 8 teletype machines on, giving over this 
circuit 11 voice circuits and 8 teletype circuits. We are requesting 
funds for this equipment. Thisis our switchboard—the AN/TTC-7, 
a three-position switchboard—and actually we can put those together 
in 4 or 5 or 6 positions, if we wish. We have one other little item in 
there which is not shown on here but which is also used in spiral-4 
and that is a loading coil. It is a coil which affects the conductance 
to make it match the characteristics of the cable. We use it in here. 
We cannot use the coil when we use the 12-voice circuits. But, 
with this set of equipment it gives a very flexible system and it is 
probably the best way to get a number of telegraph and voice circuits 
in a hurry. 

Mr. Mixer. What is the loading coil function? 

General Conrap. The function of the loading coil is to put some 
inductance in the circuit to match the distributed capacity between 
the conductors. If you put it in the cable circuit it matches better 
and the loss throughout the circuit is less. 

Mr. Miter. It is like a local booster? 

General Conran. Yes, sir; it has that same effect. It is not an 
amplifier but it does the same thing because it avoids the loss. 

Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, do you wish to start down this list, 
item by item? 

General Coru.ta. Yes, sir; I think we will proceed in that fashion. 


CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


General Conran. The first item is this 12-channel carrier equipment. 

General Corutia. May I add at that particular point, the quan- 
tity oT is shown on page 116 of your classified sheets for the AN/ 
TCC-7, the quantity we are asking for in this particular budget 
régreeania that required to maintain the existing production facilities 
through the reorder lead time. 

General Conrap. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What is your reorder lead time? 

General Conrap. The reorder lead time is 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. You now are in production on previously appropriated 
funds? 

General Conrap. I do not believe we are in production on that and 
will not be until the next quarter and the first quarter of fiscal year 
1954. 

General CorutLta. They had a quantity funded in fiscal 1953. <A 
substantial quantity of this equipment was funded in fiscal 1953. 
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Mr. Forpv. When do you expect to get into production on the 
umount requested in fiscal 1954 budget? 
General Conrap. This budget will pick us up at the third quarter 


of fiscal year 1955 and carry us through the balance of that quarter 
and through the fourth quarter of 1955. So it would carry our pro- 
duction line through until the end of fiscal year 1955. 


Mr. Forp. The funds requested in the budget for fiscal 1954 will 
provide for a continuation of your present production without a 
break? 

General Conrap. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the price that you are using here is based upon 
what? 

General Conrap. The price that we are using is almost exactly the 
price which we paid for it in 1953. It is within a few dollars of that 
price. 

Mr. Forp. And how will this bring you up on your reserve? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, we will proceed to the 
next item. 

AN/TCC4 


General Conrap. The next item is the AN/TCC-4. Here again 
the quantity requested in this budget is the quantity needed to main- 
tain the production base through the reorder lead time. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time? 

General Conrap. Twelve months. 

Mr. Forp. You are now in current production? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Forp. And when do you expect to complete the current 
contract? 

General Conrap. The current production on this will end during 
the second quarter of 1955 and then the 1954 funds pick up there and 
complete that quarter and carry us through the third and fourth 
quarters of 1955. 

Mr. Forp. The price set forth in the justification is based on your 
current contract? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir; it is very close to that. This is a little 
bit Jess than the previous price. 

Mr. Forp. How will this affect your mobilization reserve? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is it not possible in this particular item to stretch that 
delivery schedule out further? 

General CoruLta. We have been attempting in every possible case 
to do that. I do not know about this specific item, but I am sure that 
is the case. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Would it not be wiser to just use your fiscal 1953 funds 
on this item and then stop production? 

General Coru.ia. I do not believe it would be, sir. If we cut the 
money off this particular item and had to go back and arrange to 
increase production rates so as to bring everything into balance, we 
would lose the production base on this and would come into that 
question of initial order time. Instead of being faced with a 12-month 
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reorder time, it would probably take some 18 months to 2 years to get 
back into production. 

General Conietazier. I think the result of the thing is in the floating 
D-day concept since you do not have an exact date of readiness. 

Mr. Forp. And it has to be on the production base? 

General CoLeiazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. The more of the base that is in operation at any given 
future date, the better our position would be on that particular date, 
and you do not know whether that is an important date or whether 
it is not? 

General Conrap. That is right. 

General Corutia. It would be highly desirable if we could keep 
everything moving along abreast. We have a constant surveillance 
and study toward not only doing this with items of the Signal Corps, 
but with the relationship between the items of signal equipment and 
shooting artillery or ammunition and things of that kind, so as to 
place higher importance and a higher percentage of our readiness on 
the more essential items. Communications equipment is relatively 
high—much higher than the general-purpose vehicles or something 
like that, which we anticipate we could get commercial substitutes 
for in the event of an actual emergency. 


TELEPHONE LOADING COIL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Forp. General Conrad, will you proceed with the next item? 

General Corutia. This particular item is the CU-260/G telephone 
loading coil assembly where the quantity requested in this budget 
again represents the continuation of existing production. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this item? 

General Conrap. This is 6 months. 

Mr. Forp. That is reorder lead time? 

General Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You are now in production on funds previously 
provided? 

General Conrap. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect these contracts to be fully delivered? 

General Conrap. These contracts will be fully delivered in the 
second quarter of fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp, When will the new contract for fiscal year 1954 funds be 
completed? 

General Conran. They will be completed in the second quarter of 
1955. 

Mr. Forp. What is your rate of production? 

General Conrap. The rate of production on this is at the minimum, 

Mr. Forp. Are you going to have a break in procurement? 

General Conrap. We might have a slight break. 

Mr. Forp. If you do not, you will get your deliveries on the 1954 
funds quicker than that which you indicated, would you not? 

General Conrap. Yes; we might. 

Mr. Forp. That is based on delivery? 

General Conran. If we can get the money and get these funds 
obligated, say, rather rapidly at the start of 1954, we would get in 
there with a reorder lead time of 6 months and we would come in on 
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the third quarter of fiscal year 1954 and finish in the first quarter of 
1955 instead of the second quarter. 

Mr. Forp. Upon what is the price of this item based? 

General Conrap. The price is the same as the last unit cost on 
this item. 

Mr. Forp. On a going contract? 

General Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your reserve picture in this item? 

(Statement off the record.) 


CABLE ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, we will proceed with the next item, 

General CoruL.ia. The next item is the CX—1065/G cable assembly, 
The quantity requested is to maintain the production base. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this, General Conrad? 

General Conrap. The reorder lead time is 9 months. 

Mr. Forp. Are you presently in production on previously provided 
funds? 

General Conrad. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When will that contract be completed? 

General Conrap. On the previous funds we expect to complete 
it in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1954 and we pick up in that 
quarter with the 1954 funds and that will be completed at the end 
of the third quarter of 1955. 

Mr. Forp. You do not expect a break in production? 

General Conran. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your reserve picture on this? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the price which you are using for the unit cost? 

General Conran. Iti is W ithin $2 of the 1953 price. 

Mr. Forp. $2 cheaper? 

General Conrap. This is $2 more. You have your transportation 
cost involved there. 


CENTRAL TELEPHONE OFFICE SET 


Mr. Forp. If there are no other questions, we will proceed with 
the next item. 

General Corutua. The next item is the AN/TTC-7 telephone 
central office set. The items requested in this budget are those 
necessary to maintain the existing production base. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this item? 

General Conrap. This is longer. I would say between 15 and 18 
months. 

Mr. Forp. You are in production on previously provided funds? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When will that contract be completed? 

General Conrap. That contract will carry us down to the first 
quarter of 1955. 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, as nearly as I can glean from 
the records here, the present contract will expire in the fourth quarter 
of 1954. It will be completed in the fourth quarter of 1954 and this 
quantity will carry the production base and the total quantity will 
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be delivered in the fourth quarter of 1955. In other words, the 
existing contracts will run out in the fourth quarter of 1954 and to- 
gether with the added quantity requested in this budget, it will serve 
to continue those contracts, or the production in effect through the 
fourth quarter of 1955. 

Mr. Forp. That does not seem to agree with the reorder lead time. 

General Conran. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Monrcomery. I think the difference, General Conrad, falls 
in the Air Force order which comes in between. The Army order 
finishes and then there is an Air Force order and the Army takes up 
again. 

General Conrap. We recently got an order from the Air Force. 
Like Ordnance buys trucks for us, we buy stuff for them. We got 
an order from the Air Force, which would carry our line through 
and, therefore, our budget for the number we are asking for is re- 
quirements, rather than a lead time. That is the story on it. 

Mr. Forp. I still do not quite get the difference. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How will this work out for your mobilization reserve? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIELD ARTILLERY FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, we will proceed with the next item. 

General Corutua. The next item is the AN/GIC-—2, which is the 
tactical field artillery fire control system. In this particular case, we 
are not in production and the quantity requested here represents an 
initial order. 

Mr. Forp. Where is that on the chart? 

General Conrap. That is not shown on the chart. You might say 
it is an interphone system with which a battery commander or execu- 
tive can control his guns. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this item? 

General Conrap. Nine months. 

Mr. Forp. Initial lead time? 

General Conran. This is the initial lead time on this one. 

Mr. Forp. What are you using for your unit price? 

General Conrap. This is an estimate. 

Mr. Forp. What is the best estimate you can get from the potential 
supplier? 

General Conran. It has not been bought before and this is based 
on an estimate. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to award the contract? 

General Conrap. We will probably award the contract within 3 to 
6 months after we have the funds. 

Mr. Forp. Is this an item that is field tested? 

General Conrap. This, I believe, has been field tested by the field 
forces. 

Mr. Montcomery. Mr. Chairman, the service test has been fin- 
ished, but the final report has not been received. However, the word 
from the field force was that no changes were required and that the 
procurement data would be available soon. Based upon that, we 
would expect to make an award probably in November or December. 
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Mr. Forp. It is completely cleared from R. and D. and the field 
force testing? 

Mr. Montcomery. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What will be your delivery schedule on that? 

Mr. Monrcomery. We have estimated that delivery would start 
by the first quarter of 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Delivery would be started at that time? 

Mr. MonrGcomery. Yes, sir. We have shown that here. It might 
be a quarter behind that, depending on how soon we receive the funds 
and how soon we could place the bid. 

Mr. Forp. What will be your reserve picture on this? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. Do you have anything in the current operations that 
substitutes for this, or is this an entirely new type of equipment that 
you are giving the Artillery? 

General Conrap. This is a new type of equipment which we are 
giving the Artillery. Up to now, I believe they used a telephone to 
do that. 

Mr. Montaomery. That is right. During World War II, we tried 
different types of sets, using loudspeakers as intercoms. That would 
not stand the gun blast, however, and a number of tests were intro- 
duced. They then went back into development and came up with a 
set which would stand the blast around the battery and still enable 
the battery commander or the executive to control the fire of the 
various guns. 

Mr. Forp. At the present time, what are you using? The equip- 
ment you have on hand? 


Mr. Miuuer. I assume they have to use field telephones until they 
can get something better. 

Mr. Montaomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this will not replace anything? It will 
not replace an individual item, but it will simply be a reduction of 
the burden on the previous equipment? 

Mr. Montaomery. Yes, sir. 


TELETYPEWRITER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, we will proceed with the next item. 

General Corutia. The next item is the AN/PGC-—2 teletypewriter 
set, for use within divisions, The quantity requested represents an 
initial order. It is not tied in to previous orders or a production base 
quantity or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this? 

General Conrap. The initial lead time on this is 18 months. The 
reorder time is 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. What are you using for the basis of your unit cost? 

General Conrap. This is based on our best engineering estimates, 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect this contract to be awarded? 

General Conrap. I would say around the middle of this year, the 
second or third quarter of this coming fiscal year, depending, of 
course, somewhat on when we get the funds, and'so forth. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of a delivery schedule do you have? 
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General Conrap. We have split this up, starting with 50 in the 
third quarter of 1955 and finishing up in the fourth quarter of 1955 
and the first and second quarters of 1956. 

Mr. Forp. You have no reserves in this at all? 

General Conran. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is this replacing anything in the Signal Corps picture? 

General Conrap. No, sir; not exac tly as itis. We believe by using 
this elsewhere, our teletype, and so forth, we can improve operations, 
and we believe save on the training of radio operators, and, of course, 
if it does and we get messages typed and sent over the wire it also 
saves on cutting down the decoding business. 

Mr. Forp. Has this been completely released by R. and D., and 
has it been field tested? 

General Conrap. I am quite sure the answer to that is “Yes.” 

Mr. Monrcomery. The final service testing has been completed. 
The final report has not been completed, but we have been advised 
what it will show. 

Mr. Forp. Was this item included in the original budget submission 
of January 9? 

General Corutia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In checking we find there is a substantial difference of 
price. It is downward, which is all to the good, but how did that 
figure go down so quickly? 

Mr. Montcomery. In checking the cost with the contractor who 
produced the service test quantities we originally based the price upon 
the very small number that we bought for service test and developed 
later our estimate for quantity production. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are any questions, take up the next item, 
General. 

RADIO RELAY SET 


General Corututa. The next item is AN/GRC-10, “Radio relay 
set,’”’ where the quantities requested are for the maintenance of the 
production base. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this? 

General Conrap. The initial lead time is 18 months, and the 
reorder lead time 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. You are currently in production on previously provided 
funds? 

General Conrap. Just about, I would say, to go into production. 
We show here four of them produced during the first quarter of this 
present year, which is about now, so they are just about to start into 
production. 

Mr. Forp. What is the rate of delivery? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect the present contract to be com- 
pleted? 

General Conrap. The present contract should be completed in the 
third quarter of 1955. We pick up there with the 1954 funds, and they 
carry us the balance of that quarter through the fourth quarter of 
1955. 

Mr. Forp. What will be your reserve picture on this? 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. The relatively small number of units required seems to 
put you in a very favorable position from the reserve point of view. 

General Conran. Yes, sir; this continues our production line during 
that last two quarters there at a minimum rate. 

Mr. Forp. The original budget submission of January 9 showed a 
cost figure of some $300 less. 

General Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that based on the actual award made in the contract 
about to go into production? 

General Conran. Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Montcomery. The reason for the increase when the price 
estimate was included in the previous budget was because we did not 
have a complete summary at the end of fiscal year 1952 contracts, 
and there were a few of them missing, and this was one where we 
obtained a correction in our contract price which resulted in the revi- 
sion. 

TELETYPEWRITER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. To return, if I may, to the pre "vious item, AN/PGC 
that will put you at what position in your reserve? 
General Conrap. That is still below the initial demands. 


RADIO SET, HAND TALKIE 


GENERAL Coru.tia. The next item is AN/PRC-—6, ‘‘Radio set, hand 
talkie.”’ This quantity provides for the mainte nance of the production 
base which has been funded with previous years’ funds. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time here, General? 

General Conrap. This lead time is initially 12 months, and on 
reorder, ‘9 months. 

Mr. Forp. Are you currently in production on this item? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When is that contract expected to be completed? 

General Conran. In the fourth quarter of 1954. 

Mr. Forp. What is the rate of delivery per month? 

General Conrap. The rate of delivery per month during this 
quarter, the actual rate of delivery is about 13,000 for the quarter, 
and that. tapers off down to 4,500 per quarter. During the last end of 
it it is just the minimum rate. 

Mr. Forp. And the funds provided in the 1954 budget would take 
you about two more quarters, then? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir; we would finish up sometime during the 
second quarter of 1955. There is not quite a full quarter there. 

Mr. Forp. What will be your reserve picture? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are any further questions, take the next 
item, General. 

AN/PRC-14 RADIO SET 


General Corutua. The next item is AN/PRC-14, ‘Radio set,” 
and the quantities requested are to maintain the previously estab- 
lished production base. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead-time picture here? 

General Conrap. The lead time is an initial lead time of 18 months, 
and the reorder time is 12 months. 
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Mr. Forp. You are currently in production? 

General Conrap. We are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When will the contract be completed? 

General Conrap. During the first quarter of the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. What is your rate of production? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is it not feasible on this item to defer funding until the 
fiscal year 1955? 

General Conrap. The Air Force is buying the item for us. We 
start on the funds we get here during the first quarter of the fiscal year 
and fit right on to the end of the other so that we have continuity 
going. 

Mr. Forp. What is your reserve picture here? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AN/URC—4 RADIO SET 


General Corutua. The next item, AN/URC-4, is a radio set. The 
quantity requested represents the completion of the peacetime re- 
quirements or the initial requirements of the Army. It has not been 
in production before. 

General Conrap. The initial lead time is 12 months, and the 
reorder lead time is 9 months on this set. 

Mr. Forp. What is vour unit cost? 

General Conrap. We know something about this because we 
bought 200 of these before from the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. How does your reserve picture appear? 

General Corutia. This does not provide any mobilization reserve. 


This is just to meet the initial equipment of the Army. 
Mr. Forp. What happened to the equipment you purchased from 
the Air Force? 
General Conran. They are in use in Kores 
Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. Take the next item, General. 


RS-6, RADIO SET 


General Corutuia. The next item is RS—6, radio set, and the 
quantities requested in this budget represent the quantities necessary 
to meet the active Army demand. You will notice that there has 
been only a small quantity funded with previous years’ funds. 

General Conrap. The initial lead time is 15 months, and the 
reorder lead time is 12 months. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is your reserve picture here? 

General Conran. This is a new set, and we are below on this. 

Mr. Montrcomery. We are just buying spot requirements, and 
there is no reserve on this. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item. 
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AN/ARC-22 RADIO SET 


General Corutia. The next item, sir, is radio set AN/ARC-22., 

The quantities requested are to complete the peacetime require- 
ment of the active Army. There is no reserve requirement provided 
for in this quantity whatever. 

General Conrap. This has an initial lead time of 21 months, and 
the reorder lead time is 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. Are you currently in production on this item? 

General Conran. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When will the contract provided for with previous funds 
vo into operation? 

General Conran. The first quarter of 1954. 

Mr. Forp. When will that contract be completed? 

General Conrap. In the third quarter of 1954. 

Mr. Forp. And the funds in the 1954 budget will be for the con- 
tinuation of production? 

General Conrap. They do fit on there, but I believe, again, that 
this is Air Force production. 

Mr. Montcomery. No, sir; it is not. 

General Conrap. They do fit on the end of that. 

Mr. Forp. There is no reserve of this item? 

General Corutua. No, sir; this does not provide any reserve, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your present picture, then? 

General Corutia. The present picture is that unless there have 
been current deliveries during the past few months, we do not have 
any. 


Mr. Forp. You mean that you are actually short in the field? 

General Cotutta. Yes, sir. 

This ties in with the aircraft and the communication with tactical 
ground parties. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item, General. 


AN/ARW-26 RADIO RECEIVING SET 


General Corututa. The next item is the AN/ARW-26, radio 
receiving set. 

The quantities requested are those necessary to meet active Army 
demands, and do not provide any quantities for the mobilization 
reserve, 

General Conrap. The initial lead time is 12 months and the re- 
order time is 9 months. 

Mr. Forp. Are you currently in production on this item? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to complete production on your 
current contract? 

General Conrap. During the fourth quarter of 1953. 

Mr. Forp. And this is to carry on from there? 

General Conrap. No, sir; this is an Air Force item. 

Mr. Monrcomery. This item represents receiving equipment that 
goes into target aircraft. This quantity is designed to match the 
target program, to synchronize with that. So, it is not a base pro- 
duction or production-line type of item, but ties in specifically with 
another program. 
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Mr. Forp. In comparing the original budget and this one you are 
now planning to procure without spares. 

Mr. Monrcomery. Yes; without spares. The equipment is ex- 
pendable. If the drone is shot down the receiver probably would be 
lost along with the drone. 

Mr. Forp. And you have spares from the previously procured 
production? 

Mr. Montcomery. We obtain some spares from cannibalization. 
This is not the sort of thing we would count on repairing and reusing. 
The life of this is roughly the same as the life of the drone. This is 
used in the target which is shot at by antiaircraft. 

Mr. Miuuer. As soon as it is shot down you have lost the whole 
business. 

Mr. MonrGomery. Yes, as soon as it is shot down we have lost it 
all practically. There should not be any major overhaul program as 
in other areas. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Conrap. May I suggest that the next three items are 
related items, the AN/TPS-1—D is an early warning radar, and the 
AN/GSS-—1 is a central which includes the cable. The AN/TPX-19 
is the IFF identification gadget, friend or foe, that is related to it. 
So, these three items actually go together. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record 


RADAR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

General Corutta. I think, sir, the next combination of items centers 
on the AN/TPS-1-—D radar set, which is in production now. 

The quantity scheduled in this budget is to maintain that production 
base. 

The two remaining items, radar identification set AN/TPX-19 and 
the radar search control central AN/GSS-1, are tied in to the produc- 
tion of the early warning radar set I have just mentioned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on all of these? 

General Conrap. The lead time on the GSS—1 is 12 months for the 
initial and 9 months for the reorder; on the TPS—1-—d it is 21 months 
initial and 15 months reorder; on the TPX-—19, 18 months initial and 
12 months reorder. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

General Corutia. The next item is the AN/MPQ-10-b radar set. 
The quantities requested in this budget are those to maintain the 
existing production base. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time? 

General Conran. The lead time on this is initial 27 months, and 
the reorder lead time would be just about the same. 

Mr. Montcomery. In this particular item we are changing models, 
and because of the model change the 27 months becomes the imme- 
diate lead time for this budget estimate. 

Mr. Forp. Are you going to phase out your other models? 

General Conran. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. What is the picture on your other model from the 
point of view of reserve? 

General Corutua. Actually in this particular case, while the no- 
menclature is carried under the MPQ-10, probably the procurement 
will be on the MPQ-7. In other words, this procurement will phase 
in the MPQ-7, an improved version of this radar, and the total asset 
picture of both the 10’s and 7’s will remain the same. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to complete the current contract? 

General Conrap. This would run us, at 27 months, to 27 or 28 
months from there, which would be about October 1 or November 1, 
1955. 

Mr. Forp. And the funds— 

General Conran. The funds we are asking for this are for a year’s 
production. 

Mr. Forp. To November 1956? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir—November or October—from 1955 to 
1956. 

I have some pictures here [exhibiting]. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

General Corutua. The next item is the CP-75/MPQ mortar locater 
ballistics computer, and the quantity ties into the AN/MPQ-10 radar 
set. 

Mr. Miuuer. They are complementary? 

General Cotutia. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time picture here? 


General Conrap. Eighteen months for the initial and 12 months 
for the reorder. 


Monpay, JuNE 8, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order and resume its con- 
sideration of project 1310, “Electronics and communication equip- 
ment.” 

General Cotulla, will you proceed, please? 

General Coruna. I shall ask General Conrad to proceed with the 
presentation. 

IDENTIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


General Conrap. The next item is the AN/TPX-20, IFF or identi- 
fication equipment that is used with the ordnance M-—33 fire control. 
It is used by antiaircraft guns and missile battalions. It is now in 
production with the funds that are already placed which will carry 
it into the first quarter of fiscal year 1955. With the funds we are 
asking for in this budget, it would start in the 1st quarter of fiscal 
year 1955 and go through the 4th quarter of fiscal year 1955. Actually, 
this is a related item and the numbers are coordinated with the 
number of M-33 radar. It turns out that this completes the initial 
and gives us a small portion of war reserve. The price is based on 
the last contract and the lead times are 18 and 12 months respectively, 

Mr. Forp. 18 months on the initial lead and 12 months for reorder? 

General Conran. Yes, sir. 
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The next item is the AN/TPX-21. This is also a radar identifica- 
tion item. This is used with the ordnance T-38 skysweeper which 
is used in antiaircraft 75 millimeter battalions. It is now in produc- 
tion and this production carries through into the fourth quarter of 
fiscal year 1954. The number we have here would be completed in 
the first quarter of fiscal year 1955. The number is small and they 
should be completed within that quarter. This, again, is a related 
item and this small number increases our war reserve only slightly. 
The price of this item is without the concurrent ‘spares. The lead 
times are 18 months for the initial and 12 months for reorder. 

Mr. Mriuer. Why is that set about only one-half the unit cost for 
the preceding one? 

Mr. Montcomery. Mr. Miller, the reason is the antenna arrange- 
ment. With the first set we used a separate antenna. With this 
set we will use the antenna of the radar. With the first set we had 
to provide a separate antenna—a rotating mechanism—which accounts 
for the increase in price. 

Mr. Forp. What is the present war reserve in the AN/TPX-20? 

(Statement off the record.) 


RADAR BEACON 


General Conrap. The next item is the AN/PPN-12 radar beacon. 
This is a lightweight beacon which is carried into the trouble zone by 
advance troops. It is used by paratroops, airborne rifle companies, 
and by special forces. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it re place any present equipment? 

General Conrap. No, sir. This is a new item. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it a new item which does not substitute for any item 
now used? 

General Conrap. That is correct. 

Mr. Montrcomery. It is not a direct successor to any other equip- 
ment. This goes with the radar and is triggered by the radar which 
would be in the plane. During World War II there were some pred- 
ecessors tried, but not on this frequency band. 

Mr. Sixes. Has this one been tested to the point that it is felt it 
will meet requirements? 

Mr. Monrcomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the weight of the item itself? 

Mr. Montgomery. I do not have that, sir. We can get that, 
however, for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Can anyone give us an estimate of its weight? 

Mr. Montcomery. It is probably 10 to 20 pounds. It is carried 
down by the troops on the drop. 

Mr. Miiter. It is carried by the man himself and it does not 
require a special parachute? 

Mr. Montcomery. It is taken down by the man and set up to 
identify the trouble zone. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the release date for this item? 

Mr. Monrcomery. It is sometime during the first quarter of the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Mitier. You mean sometime this summer probably? 





General Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time? 

General Conrap. The lead time on this is 12 months and 9 months, 
respectively. 

Mr. Forp. Although the quantity has gone up almost 300 percent, 
there has not been any decrease in price from the original budget? 
Would you not expect some revision along that line? 

General Conran. It is possible that when we do negotiate for it 
we can get a decrease in price. It may be; I do not know for sure. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, we shall proceed to 
the next item. 

TARGET INDICATOR 


General Conrap. The next item is the PSS—6 target indicator. This 
is a lightweight radar set. The price is the same as on the last order, 
and the lead times are again 18 and 12 months, respectively. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us more about this item and about its use prac- 
ticability. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Where in the combat area is this equipment set up? 

General Conrap. This would be set up right in or at the front line. 

Mr. Sixes. How large is it and how much does it weigh? 

General Conran. It is in the 80- to 100-pound class with the small 
storage battery. 

Mr. Srxxs. Is it not too large to handle readily there? 

General Conrap. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. What range would it have ordinarily? Is the limit 
on out to the horizon, just as it would be for a person looking in day- 
light, or does it have a limited range? 

General Conrap. The radar, I would say, would cover that which 
was within a straight line. 

Mr. Mixer. In the line of vision? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What about the demand from combat troops? Do 
they want these items? 

Colonel Forses. The demand has been for any device that will 
enable the troops to pick out infiltrators, ete. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently, you are making some progress. 

General Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, part of this that is now in production 
will be over actual service testing? 

Colonel Forses. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, they are the result of 
an earlier experimental model and do not have all the manufacturing 
defects out of them, but the remainder are being manufactured with 
the known defects corrected. The production schedule on those is 
3 to 4 months. 

Mr. Forp. Why is there the rather wide break in production 
between what you now have under contract and that which you 
hope to procure with fiscal year 1954 funds? 

General Conrap. If we are going to prevent a break in this, we 
would have had to have gotten these additional funds a year ago. 
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I do not know exactly why we did not get any more, unless, perhaps 
we figured we could get enough tests with this, or that it had not 
been programed far enough to get them. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that this additional number re- 
quested in fiscal year 1954 funds is for a complete testing? 

General Conrap. Complete testing, yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Mixuer. Is the PRD-1, which apparently goes pretty far 
forward, tuned in with this heavy equipment back at Corps, or is that 
a separate function? 

General Conrap. That is, more or less, separate to give the people 
up near the frontline the information. 

Mr. Mituxer. The thought which I wanted to explore is that it 
would be of value, independent of the other equipment entirely. It is 
a*’separate approach? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir, that is right. It would be of some value 
without the other. Also, some of the information used up there, 
though, could come back into this other. 

Mr. Mixuer. But only if any information is transmitted to the 
rear? 

General Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. What about the MRD-4 and 5 which appear on the 
chart to be in division headquarters? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. The bulk of the heavy equipment is closely tied 
together, whereas the PRD-1s are independent? 

General Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, will you proceed 
to the next item? 


DIRECTION FINDING RADIO SET 


General Conrap. The first item in this category is the MRD-5 
This is a mobile or air-transportable radio direction finder. Those 
that are now on order will be produced, starting in the second Le 
of fiscal year 1954, going into the second quarter of fiscal year 1955 
With the quantity we are requesting in this budget, we pick up in 
the second quarter of 1955 and go through the fourth quarter of 1955. 
This quantity will complete our initial and give us a small portion 
of a war reserve. The price is the same as the last order and the 
lead times are, again, 18 and 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. Your rate of delivery is going to speed up considerably 
as this contract moves along, or as your second contract steps in? 

General Conrap. No, sir, it is about the same here. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that the additional which you are re- 
questing here would come along very rapidly, based on the funds 
requirement as shown in this budget? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless, there are further questions, we shall proceed to 
the next item. 

DIRECTION-FINDING RADIO SETS 


General Conrap. The next item is the PRD-1 which is a man 
pack radio direction-finding set. Those that are now on order start 
production in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1953—that is just 
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about now—and go into the first quarter of fiscal year 1955. Those 
we are asking for in this budget continue thereon, starting in the 
second quarter of fiscal year 1955 and going through the fourth quarter 
of 1955. This price quoted here is without concurrent spares. The 
lead time again is 18 and 12 months, respectively. 

Mr. Forp. In comparing the original budget with the present 
budget, there is an increase in the cost of some $350. What is the 
basis for that? 

Mr. Montrcomery. The reason for the adjustment, Mr. Chairman 
was that we originally had a different breakdown of the cost of the 
spare parts and in making an adjustment for that, it was corrected 
to the current contract price. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, we shall proceed to 
the next item. 

General Conrap. The next item is the TRD-4. This again is a 
mobile and air-transportable radio direction-finding set, covering a 
frequency range of 51 kilocycles to 30 megacycles. Those now on 
order start in production in the first quarter of fiscal year 1954 and 
finish in the second quarter of fiscal year 1955. The quantity re- 
quested in this budget start in the second quarter of 1955 and go 
through the fourth quarter of 1955. The price is again without 
concurrent spares and it is revised, based on the latest audit we have. 
The lead time here again is 18 months and 12 months, respectively. 

Mr. Miuuier. Does the price include the vehicle? 

General Conrap. No, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. They are mounted on ordinary 6 by 6 trucks, or 
whatever it is? 

General Conrap. Yes, sir. I have a picture of that here. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that this group of items, all being an in- 
tegral part of a regular program, would require that. your reserves 
would have a similar relationship, and yet we find that the reserve in 
some individual items is far greater than on some of the others. 

General Conran. Yes, sir. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be 
well if they did have. Now, these items that we have mentioned so 
far, three in this group are again items which continue the production 
base and a similar case exists here, as was in that first family of carrier 
equipment. 

Mr. Forp. When you set up a war reserve for a particular item, do 
you take into account the possibility of greater losses in combat of one 
item against another? In other words, some of these items we have 
discussed, because of the way they are used, the attrition might be far 
greater on some than on others. 

General Conrap. The attrition is much greater on the handie- 
talkie or walkie-talkie radio set. than in some of the others. 

Mr. Forp. But in figuring out this percentage of mobilization 
reserve, that is a factor? ; 

General Conrap. Yes, sir. 

General Couevazier. In figuring the quantity rather than the 
percentage that will constitute the reserve, et cetera. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, we shall proceed to 
the next item. 
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RADIO RECEIVING SET 


General Conrap. The next item is the URR-29 receiving set 
This is a high-quality receiving set used for intercept and monitoring 
purposes. Those on previous order start in the fourth quarter of 
fiscal year 1953, which is just about now, and go through the fourth 
quarter of fiscal year 1954. Those requested in this budget start in 
the first quarter of 1955 and go through the fourth quarter of 1955. 
This price is close to the last one quoted—I believe within $6—and 
the lead time, again, is 18 months and 12 months. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, we shall proceed to 
the next item. 

ANTENNA ASSEMBLY 


General Conrapv. The next item is the antenna assembly, AS-341. 
It is an especially designed antenna for use with the very high fre- 
quency radio equipment. For those on order, deliveries are scheduled 
for the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1953—which is again about now 
and go into the first quarter of fiscal 1955. The number requested 
in this budget start in the first quarter of 1955 and go through the 
third quarter of 1955. The price on this item has been reduced as a 
result of renegotiation with the contractors. The lead times are 12 
months and 9 months, respectively. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, we shall go to the 
next item 

RADIO CONTROL CENTRAL FACILITIES 


General Conrap. The next item is the MX-683 control central. 
This is a central which provides shelter, operator positions, and 
related accessory equipment. Those now on order start in the third 
quarter of the fiscal year and go into the second quarter of fiscal 
year 1955. The quantity requested in this budget starts in the second 
quarter of 1955 and goes into the fourth quarter of 1955. The price 
on this is approximately the same as the last—I believe $71 more as a 
result of negotiation with the contractor. At one time he wanted a 
considerably higher price. The lead time is 18 months and 12 months, 
respectively. 

Mr. Mituer. The shelter and so forth is independent of the vehicle? 

General Conran. Yes, sir; that is right. This is mounted on the 
standard 2%-ton, 6 by 6 truck, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. In comparison with your original budget unit cost 
this proposal is about $7,300 more. The cost has gone from $21,598 
to $28,865. 

General Conrap. Yes, sir. And that is the last order of that 
item which was $28,795, and then I think in this intermediate budget 
we had that figure in there of $21,000. We had considerable haggling 
with the contractor on that item. In fact, at one time he wanted 
a price of around $40,000 for it. The result was a price as shown here 
which is $7,300, or something like that, more than the last price we 
paid for it. 

Mr. Forp. Were you more optimistic pricewise in the first budget? 

General Conran. I think we were too optimistic; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions we shall proceed to 
the next item. 
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CONTROL CENTER MX~—684 


General Conran. The next item is the MX-—684 radio control cen- 
ier. Those that we have on order start in the third quarter of fiscal 
vear 1954 and go into the first quarter of fiscal year 1955. Those 
requested in this budget come in on the first quarter of 1955 and go 
into the third quarter “of 1955. The number requested completes our 
initial requirements but gives us zero percent on war reserve. The 
price again here is the result of negotiations. The lead time is 18 
months and 12 months, respectively. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OTHER SIGNAL CORPS EQUIPMENT 


General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, if I might add, in looking over 
the remaining items we have in 1300, beginning on page 125, you will 
notice that the 3 items on that page, as well as the 3 on the sue ceeding 
page are either a continuation of very small orders which were pre- 
viously placed, or new orders. They are all to approximately com- 
plete the peacetime requirement with no provision made for mobiliza- 
tion reserve, and I think that same thing takes place with respect to 
the first 2 items on page 127. The single exception to that would be 
the power unit shown on page 127, which is the quantity the dollars 
provide for a part of the mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not take these items as we suggested for 
the others and add this one question, namely, when do you expect 
R. and D. to give you clearance, including service testing? 

General Coru.ta. All right, sir. 


(The following information was submitted on receiving Signal Corps 
equipment: ) 


Radio receiver R-390( )/URR is an extremely sensitive and highly selective 
receiver covering the frequency range from 0.5 to 30 megacycles. It is used 
in fixed and mobile communication sets including mobile radio teletype opera- 
tions where it is of extreme value because of its ability to hold a fixed operating 
frequency over a long period of time without readjustment; thus, permitting the 
maximum utilization of the radio or radio teletype circuit. 

The current production of this equipment is scheduled to start in the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1954 and complete during the third quarter of fiscal year 
1955. The quantity provided in this budget estimate will start delivery during 
the third quarter of fiscal year 1955 and continue through the fourth quarter of 
that year, at the minimum production rate of 625 sets per quarter. The initial 
lead time is 18 months and the recorder lead time is 12 months. The unit cost 
of this equipment used in fiscal year 1954 budget estimate is that of the existing 
contract. 

tadio set AN/MRT-—4 is a mobile jamming equipment. 

The current production of this equipment is scheduled to start during the 
second quarter of fiscal year 1954 and complete during the fourth quarter of that 
year. Production of the quantity funded in this budget estimate will start 
during the third quarter of fiscal year 1955 and complete during the first half of 
fiscal year 1956. This equipment is not procured in sufficiently large quantity 
to establish a production line of the type used for equipments produced in bulk. 

Receiving set AN/TLR-2 is a highly sensitive low-frequency receiving equip- 
ment, 

This item has not been previously procured. The cost estimate for fiscal year 
1954 is an engineering estimate based upon experience gained from the production 
of developmental models. Developmental work is essentially complete and it is 
expected that this item will be released for procurement in the second quarter of 
fiscal year 1954. The initial lead time of this equipment is 18 months. On 
this basis, it is anticipated production will start during the fourth quarter of 
fiscal year 1955. 
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Receiving set AN/TLR is a highly sensitive medium frequency radio re- 
ceiving equipment. 

This item has not been previously procured. The cost estimate for fiscal year 
1954 is an engineeri! ig estimate based upon experience gained from production of 
developmental models. Developmental work is essentially complete and it is 
expected that this iter m will be released for procurement in the second quarter of 
fiscal year 1954. The initial lead time-of this equipment is 18 months. On this 
basis, it is anticipated production will start during the fourth quarter of fiscal year 
1955. 

Radio set AN/TRT-2C is a radio transmitting equipment used by the Army. 

The equipments proposed for procurement in this budget estimate represent 
the first procurement of this model transmitter. The unit cost used is an engineer- 
ing estimate based upon the initial cost of its predecessor in World War II and the 
modifications which have since been incorporated in this equipment. This equip- 
ment has an initial lead time of 18 months. 

Control panel SB—196( )TLR-1 is a transportable control system used with 
specific receiving equipment. 

This e were nt has a reorder lead time of 18 months. The quantity previously 
procured is scheduled for delivery in the second quarter of fiscal year 1955. 
Production of the new quantity will start in the third quarter of fiscal year 1955 
and complete in the fourth quarter of that year. 

Control panel SB-197( )/TIR-1 is designed to control the operation of a num- 
ber of special receiving equipments. 

The fiscal year 1954 budget cost is an estimate based upon the service test pro- 
curement of this equipment. Reorder lead time for this item is 18 months. 
Production of the quantity included in the fiscal year 1954 budget is expected 
during the third quarter of fiscal year 1955 and complete during the first quarter 
of fiscal vear 1956. 

Radar beacon AN/DPN-?27 is a transponder type beacon used to extend the 
tracking range of certain radar equipments. 

This is a new item having an initial lead time of 12 months. Developmental 
work has been completed and procurement data is expected to be available 
during the first quarter of fiscal year 1954. It is anticipated that delivery of 
the quantity included in the fiscal year 1954 budget would commence during the 
first quarter of fiscal year 1955 and would be completed during that year. The 
unit cost represents an engineering estimate based upon developmental work 
carried out on this beacon. 

Radar beacon AN/DPN-28 is a transponder type beacon used to extend the 
range of certain radar equipments. 

This is the first procurement of this item which has an initial lead time of 12 
months. Developmental work has been completed and procurement data is 
expected to be available during the first quarter of fiscal year 1954. Production 
is anticipated to start during the first quarter of fiscal year 1955 with completion 
scheduled during that year. 

Power unit PE-75(_—) is a light weight 2%-kilowatt, 110-volt alternating current 
generating unit used as a basic power unit for all types of lightweight forward 
area communication equipment. The item was originally procured at the start 
of World War II and has been constantly in use since that time. The current 
production incorporated a new lightweight engine for greater life and improved 
voltage regulator system, but otherwise is of the same basic design. 

The reorder lead time for this item is 9 months. Current production is sched- 
uled into the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1953. The quantity proposed for 
procurement in fiscal year 1954 will start delivery during the fourth quarter of 
fiscal year 1954 with delivery scheduled during the fourth quarter of fiscal year 
1955. 

ELECTRONIC TESTING EQUIPMENT 

Funds included in this budget estimate in the amount of $1,857,737 cover a 
category of test equipments which are needed in servicing and adjusting signal 
equipment used by the Army, including major items which are proposed for 
procurement in this estimate. The items are as follows: 





Item | Value Leadtime 


,N/GCM-1 telephone test set__- ‘ as ‘ | $87,570 | 12 months (ini- 
A transmitting equipment used in testing and adjusting 12 channel | tial order). 
carrier systems 
,N/GRM-3 radio test set. . Desckhie , 000 Do. 
A lightweight test equipment which permits maintenance personne] | 
attached to combat units to rapidly adjust forward area communication 
equipment. | 
\N/TSM-5 wire repair rewind set__.-- S = 7 ae b Do 
Equipment to permit cleaning, installation, repair, and rewinding field 
wire into dispensers to reissue to combat troops. 
4 N/URM-23 wattmeter ; 4 : 5, | 9 months 
A power output meter used to adjust radar equipment to greatest power 
output | | 
{ N/US M-24 oscilloscope seca ‘ | " Do. 
A lightweight cathode oscilloscope used in testing, alining, and adjusting | | 
radar equipment in the field. | 
[S-2/TG test set. a e . } 57 Do 
A test set used in servicing and adjusting field teletypewriter equipment. | 
r'S-27/TSM test set.......-.. ‘ a | , 485 Do 
A field-type instrument for locating faults including ‘‘grounds,”’ 
“shorts,” and “‘opens’’ in telephone and telegraph circuits. 
'V-7/U tube tester ‘ - 
Used in all echelons in testing tubes used in electronic equipment 


The first three items comprising this category are newly developed items which 
will be procured in fiscal year 1954 for the first time. Procurement data is ex- 
pected to be available for the AN/GCM-—1 and the AN/GRM-8 during the second 
quarter of fiscal year 1954, and the AN/TSM-—5 is expected to be released for pro- 
curement during the third quarter. The remaining items are currently on order 
and the quantities proposed for procurement in this budget estimate are expected 
to be procured during the first quarter of the fiscal year. These equipments with 
the exception of tube tester TV—7U are not of the type on which production lines 
are continually maintained but rather are produced in job lots as required. 

The quantities of the new test items that are proposed for procurement are 
considered to be minimum economical orders. 

(Norz.—Additional information was furnished the committee.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIELD POWER UNIT 


Mr. Forp. Let us take the last item on page 127, “Field power 
unit,’”’ which is in a somewhat different category. 

General Conrap. The PE-75 power unit is a portable 2%-kilowatt 
vas-driven engine, electric generator which is used as a small power 
source on numerous Signal Corps equipments. We have been using 
that every place where we need a small load. It is used by all echelons. 

It is actually now in production, and it goes into the fourth quarter 
of the fiscal year 1954.- Actually there is a slight interruption in 
between there. 

The quantities which we are requesting in this budget go mto 
production the fourth quarter of the fiscal vear 1954, and go through 
the fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1955. This quantity we are asking 
for completes our initial projection. The price on this is the same as 
the last order, and the lead times are 12 months and 9 months respec- 
tively, 

SERVICE TEST ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. Now, do you want to turn to the service test items? 
Do you have any general comments about any of the other numerous 
items set forth? 

General Conrap. These service test items, are, as 1 mentioned 
Friday, where we are testing them out and buying equipment, buying 
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from 1 to maybe 4 or 5, or in some cases more models of those in orde: 
to give us complete tests. It is in that way we settle perhaps between 
ready and out-and-out procurement, and then we go into out-and-out 
procurement when we know we have given them the complete test 

Then there are a couple of items in there which carry on the Signa) 
Corps portion of regular scheduled procurement. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in comparing the original and the present budget 
that your dollar figure has gone up slightly over $3 million. What 
was the necessity for it? 

General Conrap. Can you explain that, Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Monreomery. A named item, the T'PQ-5, was placed in th 
service test category which accounts for the increase. 

Mr. Forp. How different is the PNS-3 from your PSS-6? 

Colonel Forses. The PNS-3 is an acoustic device to more or less 
expand the ears of the sentry. It is again an antifiltration device to 
use clear across frontlines, designed to have outposts unmanned 
essentially equipped with microphones with a small radio to transmit 
back to a se ntry. It is designed to allow a greater area to be covered 
with a given number of men. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are questions on the service test part ws 
will turn to page 128. 

General Corutita. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to mak: 
one comment on the Signal Corps part of 1300 before we leave it. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


You will notice that in certain specific items the percentage of 
mobilization reserve that the requested procurement, or funds foi 
procurement will provide, is relativeiy high. In certain items, of 
course, it provides none. 

They are not completely in balance, nor will they be because of the 
variations in the production base. As we approach the mobilization 
reserve for any individual item at that time consideration must be 
eiven to dropping the production base for that item. 

In the interest of maintaining the production base we are keeping 
the production rate at a minimum to provide flexibility. 

Actually, across the board we have somewhere between (blank) and 
(blank) percentage of our mobilization reserve as a general average of 
the electronic items. 

Mr. Forp. Comparatively speaking, is tle Signal C ‘orps in a better 
condition in that regard than the other technic al services? 

General Corutia. Yes, sir, comparatively speaking, they are. 
The reason being the production facilities we have in this country for 
the manufacture of communications equipment and the fact that the 
Signal Corps have done a great deal of work in re lucing their number 
of radios over the past vear which has had the effect of low ering their 
original objective. For example, if we cut the objettive down, in 
securing a quantity which was previously 25 percent, it becomes a 
75 percent figure without any additional procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Coruuia. I believe, sir, that finishes the Signal Corps 
portion of 1300, and we will go into the engineers section at this time. 

Mr. Forpv. Thank you very much, General. That is a very good 
presentation. 

General Conrap. Thank you, sir. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 1310, ‘Electronics and communica- 
tions equipment.” 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, we have Lieutenant Colonel 
Unger, of the Corps of Engineers here who is prepared to discuss the 
tems that are engineer responsibility in the I. 310 project, beginning 
with this first page, 128. The first item is, “Binoculars, infrared.’ 
The quantities requested of that are, those necessary to provide for 
what we think is a proper initial order. 

There are no reserve quantities provided in that particular item. 
This is just enough to equip a couple of companies. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item. 


NIGHT SURVEYING EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Uncrr. This is another new item employing the infrared 
principle for use in surveying. We propose the procurement of 
small number of these for use at the engineer school in effecting 
training in night surveying. 

We also have the interest of the artillery school in night surveying, 
involved in surveying for the establishment of base lines for artille ry 
fire or for getting ground control. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In other words, normally we see a surveying outfit 
working out on a highway, and this is just using that surveying 
equipment with infrared? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


SERVICE TEST ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. Unless there are questions we will proceed to the service 
test items. 

Colonel Uncrr. Most of those service test items are infrared items, 
except the first two and the last items. Those items concern deception 
devices. This is mobile lighting equipment. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Uncer. The remaining items in ‘Service test”? are infra- 
red items. 

Mr. Forp. Referring to those decoys, do you actually have some 
of them now? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir, we have some service test sets. We do 
not have any quantity of them now, sir, as this is our service test of 
the item. 

Mr. Forp. What is the need for binoculars in this item in the light 
of the fact that you are asking for procurement on them? 
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Colonel Uncur. This is a service test item, the improved model 
This [indicating] is one model, and the improved model would be in 
these binoculars. In other words, we are trying to improve it by 
getting a better model than the one that is available for production 
now, sir, and that may take time to develop that improved model, 

Mr. Forp. Is there a substantial difference in the unit cost in your 
procurement and the service test items? 

Colonel Uncrr. Those service test items are handmade, and they 
are high. 

VALUE OF SERVICE TESTING 


Mr. Forp. What will be the benefits of the service test requirement? 

Colonel Uncrr. Colonel Leight, would you expand on that, on the 
advantage of this model as opposed to the present model? 

Colonel Lereur. There is a possibility that we will be able to reduce 
the weight substantially in the*service test model. That we do not 
know, of course, until we actually procure the models and put them on 
test to see how they measure up under field conditions. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to complete your tests on the 
binoculars requested under service test items? 

Colonel Uncrer. The information we have is that it would be the 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1954, a year from now. 

Mr. Forp. And when would you start getting delivery on this 
model? 

Colonel UNcrer. Our production lead time on that item is listed as 
9 months,.sir. Assuming that we place the order the Ist of July 
that would be the Ist of April 1954. 


METASCOPE 


[ have some examples of the metascope here, if that is pertinent. 

Mr. Forp. You have some examples of metascopes here? 

Colonel UnGrer. Yes, sir, I have some examples of metascopes here, 
which are merely viewing devices. You can put an infrared beam on 
this thing if you want to read your watch at night. You can view 
your watch or read a map at night without any light, which is obviously 
an advantage. We have two different models of the metascopes. 

Mr. Mitier. Can you effectively read a map under those conditions 
with one of those? 

Colonel Uncrr. I will refer that to Colonel Leight. 

Colonel Leicur. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. Does it have enough diffusion so that you could look 
at a map and really see enough of it, or would it only show a very 
limited part of it? 

Colonel Letautr. You can see a sizable area of the map. 

Mr. Miuxer. I would think for patrols, and that kind of work it 
might have tremendous value if you can read a map with it at night 
and get enough of the map in your yision to really get a good look at it. 

Colonel Leicur. Yes, sir. 

General Corutua. I think the answer to that is that it is just like 
it would be with a flashlight, that it would cover that field. 

Mr. Miuxer. If it would do that it would be very, very helpful. 

Mr. Stxes. What is that item [indicating]? 

Colonel Unesrr. This is a metascope. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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BINOCULARS 


Mr. Forp. Referring to the first item set forth on page 128B, 

hat is the full description of it? 

Colonel UnerEr. It is head mounted infrared binocular. 

Forp. How does that differ from the second item? 

Colonel Uncrr. The second item is a hand-held binocular for a 
tank commander. 

On the tank we have a 12-inch infrared searchlight which the tank 
commander can point wherever he wishes, and with these other 
binoculars, he can see where he is going to direct his fire. 


SEARCHLIGHT 


Mr. Forp. If you have a 12-inch searchlight why do you want an 
18-inch searchlight also? 

Colonel Unerer. The answer is the 12 inch is an infrared light, and 
this tank-mounted fighting light is an incandescent light. It is a 
regular white light. It is an incandescent light, sir. Actually, it is a 
modification of an incandescent light using a gas-filled tube. It is 
more efficient than the old tungsten filament. It is expected that this 
will increase the range. This additional range is highly desirable. 


BINOCULARS 


Mr. Forp. You are still not convinced that you need procurement 
for the binoculars beyond service testing for them? 

Colonel Uncrr. Well, sir, the current model has limitations that 
the service test model does not have. It is a step toward moderniza- 
tion and improvement, just like buying a 1953 model of a car over 
buying a 1952 model, I would say. Research shows a step forward 
and we want to procure it, and take advantage of it. This is a new 
item, sir, to introduce to the troops. 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, if I may say in that connection 
the quantity that they had proposed was only sufficient to take care 
of the small organizations, you recall. It was not for general dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
Colonel. 

AMMUNITION AND GuIpDED MIssILEs 


Mr. Forp. We will next take up activity 1400, “Ammunition and 
guided missiles.”’ 

I suggest that we include in the record at this point pages 21, 22, 
23, 24, and 25 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Ammunition and guided missiles— Direct obligations, by project and subproject 


Actual, fiscal Revised esti- | Revised esti- 

: ‘ > al, sci 

Project and subproject vear 1952 mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
—— os year 1953 year 1954 


110 | Chemical ammunition $11, 460, 421 $3, 490, 835 $2, 79 
120 Ordnance ammunition (including guided missiles 2, 331, 036, 735 (2, 626, 169,013 | 2, 440, 73! 


Total direct obligations 2, 342, 407, 156 §29, 659,848 | 2, 443, 5 


31451 53—pt. 1 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY 


(For detailed justification of each technical service, showing items to be pro 
cured, quantity, and unit costs of each, see the classified supplement to thi 
document. 

Funds requested represent 72 percent of the total procurement and productior 
fiscal year 1954 estimate. These funds are to be used for the procurement of 
chemical and ordnance ammunition (including guided missiles). 

Procurement of guided missiles is for operational as well as experimental use 

The funds requested are required to replace ammunition stocks being consumed 
in Korea and through normal peacetime-training consumption, as well as to sustain 
the current production base where necessary. 

The following table indicates the technical service composition of the estimate: 


Revised esti- | Revised esti 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Technical service Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


Chemical Corps aa $11, 460, 421 $3, 977, 523 $2, 794, 796 
Ordnance Corps ee 2, 331, 036, 735 |2, 625, 682,325 | 2, 440, 739, 348 
‘ Pini etaae lenin hd ei 
Total _. ‘ 2, 342, 497, 156 |2, 629, 659, 848 | 2, 443, 534, 144 
| 


Estimated status of funds available for project orders 


Amount 
included in 
Funds avail- Amount columns 2 
able from available in and 3 to be 
prior year3 current year | used in sub- 
sequent 
years 


Net amount 
to be used 
in current 

year 
(columns 2 
and 3—4 


(1) (2) 3) (4) 


Number of permanent positions 10, 048 3.73 034 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 
Average number of all employees 9, 421 3. 43 5. 569 6. 


01 Personal services $34, 257,826 | $12,079, 688 : $22. 642 
All other objects | 132, 243, 348 41, 750, § 288 | 84, 739, 


Total amount 166, 501, 174 


53, 830, 792 2, 976 


Number of permanent positions 6, 226 219 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 
Average number of all employees 5, 86! 150 
01 Personal services $° 5: 4, 247, 909 
All other objects . 2 5 203° 424 67. 


Total amount 105, 140, 632 , 141, 333 


Number of permanent positions 1, 219 0 0 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees 1, 150 0 

01 Personal services | $4, 247, 909 0 . 247, 909 
All other objects 15, 893, 424 0 893, 424 


Total amount 20, 141, 333 0 , 141, 333 


NorTE.—808 positions, 704 man-years, $2,110,300—01, Personal services, $5,699,044—all other objects, 
reflected in fiscal year 1952, column 4 above, are not included in fiscal year 1953, column 2 above, since 
this workload has been transferred to the Army industrial fund budgetary schedules effective July 1, 1952. 
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Chemical ammunition 


Amount Net 
included in 
Funds avail Amount columns 2 
able from available in and 3 to be 
prior years | current year | used in sub 
sequent 
years 


amount 
to be used 
in current 
year 
(columns 2 


(4) 


ber of pern 
time equivals 
ge number o yyees 650 


] Persone] services $1, 950, 000 $2. 600, 000 £2 350, OO $2. 200, 000 
All other objects 4, 950, 000 6, 051, 000 6. O91, 744 4, 909, 256 


otal amount 6, 900, 000 8, 651, 000 744 7. 109, 256 


Number of permanent positions 92 0 
ill-tin’e equivelent of all other positions 
verage num ber of all amployec ‘ 0 
mal services $239, 700 
»bjects 392, 700 


lamount 632, 400 


i— Num ber of permanent positions 0 
Full-time equivelent of ther positions 


Average number o 


0 Personal services 


All other objects 


‘Tot’ l amount 


808 positions, 704 mau-yerrs, $2,110,300—O1, Personal services, $5,699,044—all other objects, reflected in 
| veir 1952, colamn 4 above sre not included in fises] yeor 1953, column 2 above, since this workload 
I nsferred to » Army industri:] fund budgetary schedules effective July 1, 1952 


Ordnance ammunition (including guided missiles)—Ordnance 


Amount | 
included in | Net amount: 


. to be usec 
Funds avail- Amount columns 2 a — 
able from available in and 3 to be - wee 


prior years current year | used in sub- your i 
‘ : (columns 2 
sequent 


vears and 3—4) 


(1) (2) 3) (4 


Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
A verage number of all employees 77 2, 


61 Personal services 532, 307, $9, 479, $21, 345, $20, 442, 
All other objects 205 35, 699, 83, 162, ! 79, 820, 


Potal amount 59, 6 7 45, 179, 7$ 104, 508, 2: 100, 2 
Number of permanent positions 1, 219 915 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 


A verage number of all employees 786 1, 150 , 636 


01 Personal services $45, 688 $4, 247, 909 7, 779 
All other objects 544 15, 893, 424 5 9, 120 


Total amount 232 20, 141, 333 . 366, 899 
Number of permanent positions 1, 219 0 , 219 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 


Average number of all employees 1, 150 0 . 150 


01 Personal services $4, 247, 909 0 $4, 247, 909 
All other objects 15, 893, 424 0 15, 893, 424 


Total amount , 20, 141, 333 0 20, 141, 333 
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INCREASE FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this activity? 

Colonel Daviporr. $1,527,685,490. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the change? 

General Corutita. Mr. Chairman, this estimate, as you pssst 
provides the estimated combat consumption for the coming fiscal yes 
whereas the original submission of January 9, 1953, did not. Basic ally 
that is the reason for the large increase requested. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN TRUCE ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. If a truce should come before the beginning of the next 
fiscal year what effect will that have on this program? 

General Corutua. If a truce should take place at any time in the 
near future, of course, the necessity for combat consumption will 
have disappeared. However, regardless of any truce it will still be 
necessary to secure certain quantities of ammunition if we are to 
restore our reserve position. 

Mr. Sixes. Then a certain portion of this will either be available 
for reserve, or can be deleted at this time, if a truce is secured; is that 
correct? 

General Coruuua. Yes, sir; if the truce is signed we will not need 
it for combat consumption. However, there are certain quantities 
that we ought to have if we are to attain a satisfactory reserve position 

Mr. Sixes. It appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that we are placed in 
the position of asking for a specific list of the items that are scheduled 
for consumption in the Korean war so that we can more intelligently 
consider this budget if a truce comes, and that we should also ask for 
any information the service may want to give us about the desirability 
of retaining part of the proposed Korean war consumption for a 
mobilization reserve. We shall want to make deletions that are 
proper 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture on this item? 

Colonel Davivorr. $2,422,610,014 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. What do you expect your position to be on June 30 
fully obligated? 

Colonel Daviporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Now do you want to proceed, General? 

General Corutta. Mr. Chairman, this activity provides funds 
for procurement of chemical and ordnance ammunition, including 
guided missiles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, General? 
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ORDNANCE AMMUNITION 
105 HOWITZER ROUNDS 


General CumminGs. I would like to ask Colonel Medaris to start 
out with the 105 howitzer rounds, HE, and give the basis for the 
determination of the price which you find in the budget und any and 
all information which the committee might desire about that parti- 
ular round, The bulk of this information will be off the record. 

Colonel Meparts. The 105 howitzer round is the largest volume 
round required for usage and training, both, and in the present budget 
you will find 2 types carried at 2 different prices, 1 in the quantity of 
blank) rounds and 1 in the quantity of (blank) rounds, making a total 
of (blank) rounds of the HE type. 

General Cummings has asked me to give the background on price 
determination. First, as I believe the committee knows, containers 
and the various inert components are purchased from commercial 
sources—that is, from civilian processers; that is, those that are non- 
explosive—whereas the explosive components are manufactured in 
Government-owned but privately operated plants, and then the whole 
is assembled and packed in Government-owned but privately operated 
loading lines. The breakdown of cost of the items shows the round 
fused and without fuse. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Colonel Meparis. Then the cost of the ballistics testing—and there 
is a loss in the testing operation—certain detailed information, I 
believe, was submitted to the committee on the question of indirect 
costs in our ammunition system. 

We find we are now running closer to 11 percent than 10 and are 
repricing accordingly to absorb that in the forward pricing ares 

All of those costs are calculated by a continuous quarterly revalua- 
tion of the current average cost of all the components that go into it, 
and from that the final price is computed. The major difference 
between this and the second item is the standard point detonating 
fuse. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Mreparis. As to the quantitative requirements for this par- 
ticular round, I will deal with the two items together since they are so 
computed and simply broken out on a percentage basis afterward. 
But in reaching into this quantitative summary, I would like to have 
the privilege of mentioning to the committee a matter which has 
come up this morning in connection with the difference between this 
budget and the budget which provided for no expenditures in Korea, 
because it will develop very quickly, I believe, in the detailed approach 
to this important round. 

The material requirement for the round of ammunition changes 
very radically as you change the temperature at which you are operat- 
ing your production facilities, because we compute the mobilization 
requirement as the difference between what would be required in the 
event of an all-out war and what could be produced in that same 
period of time, unti] we could get entirely new plants going. What we 
could produce from our existing facilities—obviously, if we start that 
period from a running start, so to speak, your capability of production 
from your going plants i is much higher than it would be during that 
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period if you have the plants put away, so to speak, in mothballs 
because you bave the startup time in which you produce nothing and 
then have a certain time for acceleration to catch up to the previous 
rate of operation. 

So we find a radical difference, for instance, in these two items 
between the mobilization reserve requirement with the productio: 
base as it is contemplated under those cireumstances—in other words, 
with production at a reasonably high rate, it is only (blank) rounds 
whereas, if we shut that base down and put it to bed —even if we ar 
able to preserve the base in a full standby status—we have a resery 
requirement of (blank) rounds. In other words, to close down ou: 
base and still give the country adequate protection, we must add 
(blank) rounds of reserve. That is perhaps some measure of th 
magnitude of the problem involved in resetting from a production bas: 
to support the Korean war to the eventual standby base where we will 
have no production of ammunition, and we must look forward to a 
complete shutdown. In doing that, we must absorb this resery: 
requirement. The question is, of course, how fast shall we absorb it 
And it might be useful to the committee to recognize, for example, 
that the original budget submission for ammunition included no 
Korean consumption and did not ace ‘omplish 100 percent of the reserv: 
requirement which would be necessary if we are to shut down our 
base and go out of business. 


SUGGESTED RETURN TO ORIGINAL BUDGET IN EVENT OF KOREAN 
TRUCE 


Mr. Forp. Let me ask you this question at that point. The origi- 
nal budget was submitted on a certain basis? 

Colonel Meparts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forn. This is on a completely different assumption. Would 
it be fair to assume a truce in Korea now and then automatically 
revert to the original budget and leave the base adequately protected? 

Colonel Meparis. We would have to study that in detail, but as an 
offhand estimate, if there were no other solution available, that would 
perhaps be a good, quick answer to the problem. In other words, 
if this committee, without the time or the possibility of making a 
detailed computation, were faced with making a determination as to 
the bottom limit to which this appropriation could be cut without 
endangering further our security, I would say the previous budget 
would represent such a bottom limit. 

Mr. Sixes. But if you did that, would not you lose the advantage 
of some 6 or 8 months’ experience since the original budget was 
computed? 

Colonel Mreparis. Yes, sir; there is something in that area. But, 
of course, the original budget was computed allowing for those 
intervening periods only at lesser rates than the full rate. And | 
believe in general—we only had time this morning to sample one item, 
but it came out pretty close. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Would it not be true that the most economical way to 
bring about the ultimate phasing down of the necessary reserves 
would be to retain your production base on a low basis but not to lose 
it? 
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Colonel Meparis. That is exactly the basis on which we are looking 
at those plans right now, because we do believe that would be the most 
economical basis and would for the longest period of time give the 
maximum protection with the least needed reserve. 

Mr. Stxes. And leave us in the most flexible position possible over 
a longer period and at the same time not add to the cost? 

Colonel Meparis. Exactly, sir. And that is precisely the means 
we are trying to use in making this flsah estimate of what the problem 
vill be. If we shut down immediately to the standard one-shift basis 
of production (which is about the minimum operation that does not 
cause you to incur a much higher unit cost; when you get below that 
your cost begins to go up per unit very much) and then run light until 
finally, if we do not have any actual consumption, we are going to run 
into the time when we cannot operate any further. 

General Corunta. Mr. Chairman, may I iaject at this point that 
it will never be possible, unless we are tremendously overstocked, to 
completely shut down ammunition production, because ot the current 
needs that will develop as we go along for training. For example, in 
this particular item we have under discussion now, training allowances 
are substantial over a period of years. In the artillery schools for 
training replacements, they use a very substantial volume of ammuni- 
tion, and that quantity, of course, would serve to keep the production 
lines going partially, at any rate, during that period of time. 5o 
when Colonel Medaris says we are looking forward to the time when 
we will shut down the production base, he means so far as providing 
the material, the end items for reserve purposes and so forth. But 
we probably will continue to run certain facilities in order to generate 
the training requirements we need. 

Mr. Stxes. But that would be relatively small in comparison with 
what you are running now? 

General Corutta. In comparison; yes, sir. Still, for peacetime 
purposes, it is a substantial amount. 

Colonel Meparis. I would say in this particular round, for example, 
the training requirement for these troops now requiring training allow- 
ances, which does not include, of course, those troops currently en- 
caged in combat, is of the order of (blank) rounds per year. So, it is 
still a rather substantial amount. And to that, of course, would have 
to be added the training allowance for those troops now in combat 
and which would revert to a training status. 

Mr. Forp. Is that (blank) rounds in comparison with the (blank) 
rounds set forth here? 

Colonel Mrparis. Yes, sir. There are (blank) rounds per year in- 
cluded in that figure for training. 

Mr. Stxes. And that figure would go up for training rounds for the 
troops now deployed in the war area? 

Colonel Meparis. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And would probably run something over (blank) 
rounds? 

Colonel Meparis. I should imagine it might even run more than 
that because of the substantial segment of troops in that area. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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AMMUNITION FOR MARINES 


Mr. Mixtuer. Just one question in that connection. Ammunition 
for marines who are not in Korea and require training ammunition 
is that included in this? 

Colonel Meparis. No, sir. That is funded by the Navy for the 
Marine Corps’ use. We purchase the ammunition, but the orders 
are funded through their own budget, and that does not appear in 
the Army’s requirements. 

Mr. Mruuer. But the estimated combat consumption of the 
Marines in Korea is included in the Army’s supply? 

Colonel Meparis. Yes, sir; that is right. In this particular round 
of ammunition as it appears in the budget, the entire requirement 
for the 2 rounds is (blank) rounds against the authorized rate. If 
that rate were fired in Korea throughout the entire period, that 
would leave a reserve of (blank) rounds. An additional (blank) 
rounds might be accumulated by reason of reduced expenditures 
that is, expenditures at the past historical level of consumption 
which brings us to a potential out of this budget as presently sub- 
mitted of worldwide reserves of (blank) rounds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is your present mobilization reserve? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


155 HOWITZER SHELL 


General Corutita. The next one will be the 155 howitzer high- 
explosive shell. 

Here I think it advisable to call your attention to the fact that this 
is a separate loading round. You have both the propelling charge and 
the projectile itself; so, you do not get a fair comparison by just taking 
the shell and looking at the unit cost. You have to tack onto that the 
fusing and prope ling chs arge. In this particular case, the propelling 
charge is shown immedi: itely above the item. 

Mr. Forp. Now will you proceed with this item, Colonel? 

Colonel Mreparis. The 155 howitzer shell, as General Cotulla said, 
is, of course, only part of the complete round; therefore, the cost shown 
in the budget does not cover the cost of the entire round of ammuni- 
tion as fired. In this case, being separate loading ammunition, we 
consider the shell alone, but the other components are in the budget 
to obtain the necessary balance so that we have the complete round of 
ammunition. The computation for this amount is based, as is the 
balance of the budget, on the current combat forces in Korea at autho 
ized rates through reorder lead time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead-time situation? 

Colonel Mrparis. Throughout the ammunition field, sir, 9 months 
is our reorder lead time. There are a few minor exceptions, items upon 
which that could be reduced, but they are inconsequential as to money 
value. The situation is no different for any of the other compone nts 
of ammunition. The complicated requirements of ammunition pro- 
duction introduce certain factors into the reorder lead time that are 
not apparent when you look at it just as a manufacturing problem for 
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one component. This, of course, is a heavy shell and would certainly 
have no less lead time in reality than any other piece of artillery 
ammunition. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miutier. Do you have any substantial production here for the 
gun? I notice in the justifications it says “the illuminating shell,” 
and it is listed in the same item. 

Colonel Meparis. There is no shell in the budget for the 155-milli- 
meter gun; that is, no high-explosive shell. 

Mr. Mituer. Does that mean you have reached a sufficient.level? 

General Corutia. It means this: The consumption in Korea is 
relatively light because of the relatively small number of those weapons 
that are actually in Korea, and that, together with the stocks we have 
on hand and the contemplated demand for that during an emergency, 
are such that we are not requesting any of this ammunition in this 
budget. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, your levels are up to what you con- 
sider safe? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In your 155-millimeter howitzer, the reorder lead time 
is given as 9 months. Does that include the lead time for the pro- 
pellant as well as the shell? 

Colonel Mreparis. Yes, sir. 

General Cummines. And also the loading. 

Colonel Meparis. The shell has to go to a loading plant even though 
this one does not require assembly with a cartridge ease; it still goes 
to the loading plant for the high-explosive loading of the shell. The 


time-element requirement on the shell is the same as it is on any 
other complete round of ammunition. You still have the loading 
cycle. That provides time concurrently for producing and delivering 
the propellant and the fuse that match that round. 


CONTRACTS FOR PRODUCTION OF SHELL 


Mr. Forp. How long do the contracts run for both the shell and 
the propellant? 

Colonel Mrparis. The present contracts with 1953 and prior funds 
for that particular item carry us through into a very small quantity 
in the first quarter of fiscal year 1955. It is 5 quarters from now or 
15 months from now. That, however, is due to the fact that certain 
facilities for the production of this shell which we needed to give us 
the necessary potential are not yet in full production. In fact, they 
are coming in production as late as January of the coming year, and 
of course in bringing in such a facility you give an initial order sufficient 
to start it off, and those orders tail over beyond our normal reorder 
lead time for this shell. However, except for the new facilities, our 
current orders are funded through March of 1954, or 9 months from 
the Ist of July. The only ones beyond that point are the new facilities 
that would come in at a later date. 

Mr. Forp. On the basis of previous funding, you will get into 
production when? 

Colonel Meparis. On some of these new facilities? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 
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Colonel Meparis. The latest one will come in in January of 1954. 
That is, the latest additional production plant. 

Mr. Forp. Is that on the basis of a 9-month lead time? 

Colonel Meparts. That is for a new plant. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, all of your financing for this item in 
1954 funds are for new production? 

Colonel Meparis. No, sir; I said a small portion of it, sir. May 
I go back and start over again? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Colonel Meparis. The question as asked was how far will current 
funding carry us in production on this item? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Colonel Mrparis. Perhaps it will be clearer if I state it the other 
way around. For all of those facilities that have been created and 
are now in production on this shell, they are funded through the 
normal reorder lead tume which is 9 months. In other aul the 
finished shell production runs out at the end of March 1954. At 
that point I believe, sir, that it should be considered, however, that 
because of the way we make ammunition, the shell producer has run 
out some 45 days to 2 months before that time. The rest of the time 
is for the final loading of the shell, inspection test, and so forth. 
However, in addition to those facilities during this past year certain 
additional production plants were authorized to be brought into 
being in order to give us the necessary production potential for this 
shell. Those plants financed with 1953 funds must go through the 
full 18-month cycle before they produce, and will not come into 
initial production—the last one—auntil January of 1954. In order to 
give them a sufficient initial order to open up the plant, the financing 
in some of those plants runs over as far as August 1954. So, you have 
a position where your whole situation is financed through March 
of 1954 but a small segment in new plants is financed out beyond that 
into August 1954. 

Mr. Forp. When would the new plant contracts be completed? 

Colonel Mrparis. In August of 1954. That is the end of the last 
financing that we have on this round at the present time. The last 
production schedule with any financing that we now have is August 
1954. 

General Cumminas. This budget would provide for financing of 
those new plants through the normal reorder lead time into 1955 as 
well as to give us orders for the current producers. 

Mr. Forp. When would your production on all financing, including 
that requested in fiscal 1954, be completed? 

Colonel Meparis. March 31, 1955. 

General CoruLia. Nine months into fiscal year 1955. 

Colonel Meparis. Yes, sir; 9 months after the close of fiscal year 
1954, 

General CoruLia. We are asking for enough money in addition to 
the quantity we have previously secured so as to balance out the pro- 
gram through the normal reorder lead time which would be March 31, 
— 

Colonel Meparis. I would like to correct for the record one thing 
which I said on this partic ‘ular round. This round is financed through 
June 1954 at the present time for all producers with the small tail 
carrying over into August. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. General Cummings, do you want to proceed with the 
further items that have been selected for special consideration? 

General Cummings. Yes, sir. I would suggest that we cover the 
81-millimeter mortar in considerable detail and let that be an example 
of the mortar family on the other important items, and following that, 
take up a couple of items, which although they are not high-consump- 
tion items in Korea, are representative of other items contained in the 
budget. 

Mr. Forp. That will be fine. 

Colonel Medaris, would you like to proceed at this time? 


81-MILLIMETER MORTAR AMMUNITION 


Colonel Meparis. The high explosive round of the 81-millimeter 
mortar ammunition is an item of important usage in Korean combat, 
There is a quantity in this budget at a unit cost of $9.75 which is 
computed in the same manner as those that were outlined in detail 
previously. 

Mr. Forp. And you will supply that data as we did in the first 
instance for the record? 

Colonel Meparis. Yes, sir; we will give you those cost sheets. 

(Note: The information requested was furnished to the.committee.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LEAD TIME 


Mr. Forp. What is your lead time situation here? 
Colonel Meparis. It is 9 months again, sir. In the usual rounds 


of ammunition there is no variation in that figure. 

Mr. Forp. Why are they so constant? 

Colonel Mrparts. That 9-month figure is reduced to what micht 
almost be called an irreducible minimum for the following reasons: 
As the committee knows, all ammunition ts produced by producing in 
industry the metal components and then bringing those together with 
the explosive and hazardous components in Government loading lines. 
Ammunition across the board requires ballistics testing in order to 
insure the quality and safety of the ammunition that is given to the 
troops. The combination of the shipment from the producer’s plant 
to the loading lines and the necessary float that has to be maintained, 
plus the time required for loading and assembly and ballistic testing 
prior to shipment out, takes a cycle of about 2 months. This menas 
when we take 9 months reorder lead time for ammunition we are 
actually saying 7 months reorder lead time for the manufacture of 
these primary metal components. ‘To get below 7 months in any part 
of the schedule is very difficult, particularly in any field that requires 
a basic demand on the heavier types of steel. Those metal require- 
ments must be programed well ahead of time in order to get them into 
the mill rolling schedule. That means that the manufacturer must 
know what his production requirement is going to be 4 months ahead 
in order to program his material. That leaves a minimum of 90 days 
for all actions from the receipt of money to the contract with the 
individual producer. 

That does not mean all of that was available to Ordnance and it 
does not mean that in any one case that particular time might not be 
less, but since our reorder lead time must be figured on an across-the- 
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board basis it means we must get everything out by that time because 
of the fact our money all comes at once. That average time has been 
found to be, as a rule, about 3 months allowance between the time 
the money becomes available to the Department of Defense and the 
time we have a final contract with the manufacturer. There is another 
element in the question of reorder that is perhaps not too generally 
recognized and that is the protection of the Government’s interest in 
negotiating a continuation contract with the manufacturer who has 
our investment in tools in his plant. If anything, it is more difficult 
and must be more carefully done than the original order because he 
has a certain lead on us. He has the production equipment and we 
must be careful in our price appraisals — analyses and negotiations 
for those continuation orders in order to protect the interest of the 
Government. So it breaks down to a Fa alien of 3 months adminis- 
trative time (3 months is a maximum and not a minimum), on an 
average, plus 4 months for materials for the manufacturer, plus ‘ 
months for the loading assembly and testing cycle before the shell i 
made available. 

Mr. Forp. Whereas your reorder lead time on these items is { 
months pretty much across the board, is your initial order lead time as 
constant? 

Colonel Meparts. Practically so. It is 18 months. It is not 
quite as constant, emg" certain types of ammunition, for example, 
mines and some grenade parts, although not the whole grenade and 
not the fuse, certainly, but some of our minor items where production 
equipment is generally available and it is not necessary to acquire very 
heavy new production equipment to make the item, the initial order 
time will come down substantially by reason of the fact we do not 
have to wait out that requirement for getting new equipment. We 
have a few items, for example, where the reorder lead time could 
probably be computed as in the area of 12 months, and others where 
very easily perhaps in 1 or 2 items it could be brought down to 9 or 10 
Unfortunately, however—or however it might be phrased—while 
there are specific parts of almost every piece of ammunition that could 
be considered in the more simple category, likewise, almost every 
piece of ammunition has at least one piece or component in it that 
falls in the category of the more complicated pieces that require time 
and production equipment to produce. So the longest lead time for 
any component is the lead time that has to be applied to the finished 
item 

Mr. Forp. What will be your mobilization reserve picture in this 
item on June 30, 1953? 

Colonel Meparis. Off the record, please. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How would that compare with what the situation was 
a vear ago? 

Colonel Meparis. Very substantially better in this particular 
round. I do not know that I can give you the exact figures for a 
year ago. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, we will take up the 
next major item. 
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Colonel Meparis. Perhaps the committee might or might not want 
to accept that 81 millimeter as being representative of the computa- 
tions on the 4.2-inch and 60-millimeter mortar ammunition. [| will 


into them in detail if you so desire 
Mr. Forp. I do not believe that will be necessary at this time 


90-MILLIMETER GUN SHELL 


Colonel Mrparis. Those were three items typical of the highest 
and highe volume items. We thought perhaps the committee 
sted in discussing a couple of items that fall into a 
different category. For example the shell for the 90-millimeter anti- 
aircraft gun. The quantity provided for that is of the nature ol 
ag training requirements and some minor usage in combat, but 


1 
i 
1 
i 


ding toward the necessary mobilization reserve and maintaming 
ing the production base presently created. In other words, the 


t) 
emphasis tn computing the quantity, changes, and would be very little 
influenced, if any, by any change in the Korean situation. 

The idea with a round of that type was to put into the budget a 
gradual buildup of reserve and at the same time to maintain that very 
desirable situation of having this base in being and operating. With 
& major proportion of the reserve accumulated earlier and faster you 
would, of course, look forward to an early date having to close down 
your facilities and having no flexibility of resources. 

Mr. Mitter. Do I understand, Colonel Medaris, that due to the 
tactical situation, vou have not had very much expenditure of anti- 
aircraft ammunition over there? 

Colonel Mrparis. That is correct. Of course, ammunition for this 
particular type weapon is expended somewhat in a ground-support 
role 

Mr. Mitier. But not in the great volume that you would have if 
vou were defending against air attack? 

Colonel Mrparis. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. And therefore, if we have an armistice in Korea, this 
program will not be very much affected one way or the other? On 
the other hand, of course, if the air war changed in character over 
there, it could go up very rapidly? 

Colonel Mrparis. That is correct and that is why we felt the most 
desirable situation was to maintain the necessary production resources 
that could be depended upon to meet such a demand, and maintain 
them in business as long as we can. So the budget provided for the 
maintenance of that base in an operating condition, and from its 
production there will be a gradual increase in the available reserve. 

Mr. Minuer. And this program, should the armistice go into 
effect, will not be affected appreciably one way or the other? 

Colonel Meparis. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Turning to the classified part of the justifications, is 
that figure correct with reference to the cost for the 90 millimeter 
HVAP-DS? 

Colonel Meparis. Yes, sir. That is literally premium ammunition. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forn. Do you want to pass on to the next item? 
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3.5 ROCKET AMMUNITION 


Colone! Mrparis. The 3.5 rocket falls into that same category. 

Mr. Miuxier. On what page of the classified justification? 

General Corutia. Page 138. 

Colonel Mreparis. Due to the lessened combat requirements in 
Korea and lesser armor action by the enemy the usage of this round 
in Korea has fallen to a very low, or a comparatively low level because 
it is particularly intended for use against armor. The result is this 
budget for [deleted] rounds of 3.5 rocket ammunition has been com- 
puted, as | mentioned for the 90-millimeter antiaircraft, on the basis 
of keeping our production base going and in addition accumulating 
part of the required mobilization reserve. 

The effect of this budget will be to accumulate approximately 
[deleted] rounds toward a minimum mobilization requirement of 
[deleted], or a reserve required in order to shut down the producing 
base of [deleted] rounds. 

Mr. Miuver. As in the case of your antiaircraft the developments 
in Korea are not likely to affect this item very much whether there 
is an armistice or not. 

Colonel Meparis. That is correct. These two items I have just 
mentioned, the 90-millimeter antiaircraft ammunition and the 3.5 
rocket were brought out as being typical of that group of items not of 
a high use in Korea, and which, therefore, would be little affected, if at 
all, by any change in the combat rate in Korea. That is brought out 
in order that the committee might understand its relationship to the 
budget. 

Mr. Miuuer. And we still need them in the production base? 

Colonel Meparis. Yes, sir. 

General Coruuia. I think that it is worthy of note that there is this 
feature in connection with the ammunition program: You will remem- 
ber that it has been brought out that the quantities included in these 
budget estimates are those necessary to maintain the Korea combat 
at the authorized rates. There are certain rounds where you have the 
weapons there, and they are special-purpose weapons, as in the case 
of the 3.5 rocket, and in the absence of their normal targets, in this 
case armor, not nearly as much is being used as would be expected. 
So, we have a greater gap between the authorized and the experience 
rate. As Colonel Medaris has brought out we accumulate reserve 
stocks more quickly in some of these types of rounds than we do in 
those rounds where they are consuming pretty close to their authorized 
rate. It is true of this round, and it is also true of the antiaircraft 
round. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPECIAL REVOLVER AMMUNITION 


Mr. Sixes. This requirement for 1,800,000 rounds of .38 caliber 
special revolver ammunition seems to be an unusual requirement. | 
think we should ask why it is proposed to purchase that specific type 
of ammunition in that rather large quantity for noncombat use. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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280-MILLIMETER GUN AMMUNITION 


Mr. Forp. It might also be well to take up, I believe, this 280- 
millimeter gun on page 131. 

General CumminGs. Is there any particular point on that, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have a general statement. In the 
ght of what has taken place out there in Nevada we ought to have 
the best justification that you have for it because I am certain that 
there may be some people who would seriously question the desir- 
ability of the weapon. 

General CumminGs. This will have to be off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DATA REQUESTED ON AMMUNITION 


Mr. Foro. Which of the ammunition items throughout the justi- 
fications, if any, have not been released by R. and D.? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Could you prepare for the use of the committee this 
data for the list that we have here, plus those that you included in 
vour initial presentation: (1) The reorder lead time; (2) the closing 
date of the present contract; (3) the production delivery date; (4) the 
starting date for the proposed contract and the production rate if 
differing; and (5) the percentage of mobilization reserve as of June 30, 
1952, 1953, and 1954? 

That is for the benefit of the committee. Here is a list of the items. 


GuIDED MISssILES 


Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, the next project is 1430, ‘Guided 
missiles.”’ 

General CoruLtta. We have Colonel Petrolino of Ordnance, who is 
downstairs and who will be up here very shortly to take up the guided- 
missile program. 

If I may I will take up these items in the absence of Colonel Petro- 
lino. Iam afraid that all of these will, of necessity, because of their 
nature, be classified, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Corutua. I have reference to page 147 of your classified 
hook, where we have four items appearing under project 1430, ‘“Guided 
missiles.’”’ Three of them are related. The first is the Nike XSAM 
missile itself, where the quantity we are asking for is that which is 
necessary to keep our production at the current rates. 

I might also add at this time that before we can procure any guided 
missiles they must be cleared by the Director of Guided Missiles for 
the Department of Defense, Mr. Keller. He passes on all proposed 
procurement of guided missiles and clears them before the Ordnance 
Corps is permitted to go out and actually contract for the missiles 
themselves. 

The second item is “Ground equipment, battery sets’’ for firing 
batteries for this particular missile with the proposed implementation 
of these firing batteries. 
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The fourth item is also related to the Ordnance support cells, ee at 
is also related to the Nike cells, and the third item that appears ther 
is the production base quantity of the Corporal missile. 

If vou have any particular questions on that, why, we will refer 
them to Colonel Petrolino because he is the expert in that particular 
field. I have only a speaking knowledge with it. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NIKE XSAM MISSILE 


Mr. Forp. Now, the budget request here, was it predicated on that 
production diffic ulty,, or was the production difficulty a development 
that took place ¢ after the budget was submitted? 

Colonel Perrotino. No, the difficulty was known before. In other 
words, this can be met now that we have the trouble defeated. 

General Cumminecs. Our present schedules reflect the difficulties 
we have had in the production and the schedules have been reduced. 
The quantity retained in the budget gives 7 months’ continuation at 
our stated rate per month, which is the rate we are going to, which, 
again, will take us on into reorder lead time in the fiscal vear 1955. 
The schedules that we are operating against today are considerably 
deferred compared to what they were 6 or 7 months ago. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Srxes. If you have now mastered the difficulty may we an- 
ticipate a faster delivery program than that which is contemplated 
here? 

Colonel Perrourno. I doubt it, sir. It takes quite some time to 
build up production rates. 

Mr. Sikes. You think this is it, that you have given us the official 
picture? 

Colonel Prerrouino. Yes. 

General CumMineGs. Yes, sit 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are any other questions take the next item. 


GROUND EQUIPMENT BATTERY SETS 


General Corutia. Colonel Petrolino will take up on the ground 
equipment battery sets. You might explain to the committee just 
what the battery set consists of. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any production difficulties in this item? 

Colonel Perroiino. No, sir. We are exactly on time. We are 
meeting the schedule predicted 2 years ago for the last month until 
the strike, and that has now been settled. 

Mr. Foro. If vou are on the schedule you set 2 years ago and have 
had difficulties with the gyroscope, is not your balance going to be 
out of alinement? 

Colonel Perro.tino. No, sir; except there must be quite a bit of 
firing from these battery sets by the use of troops. By the time these 
use troops are ready to go out on location, on site, the production will 
catch up. 
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Mr. Forp. Does not that show an imbalance in vour original 


planning? 

Colonel PeTroiino. No, sir; excepting the lead time for the battery 
sets is much longer than the missile. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, we will turn to the 
next item, “Service test.”’ 

General Cummines. The next item might well be in No. 1420, 
because this is not a guided missile in the true sense of the word. 
Colonel Petrolino can describe it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, thank you, Colonel 
Petrolino. 

CHEMICAL AMMUNITION 


General Corutua. Mr. Chairman, that completes the ordnance 
portion of project 1400. We have project 1410, the chemical section 
of that same project. I have Major Martin here to discuss that 
with you. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed. 

Major Martin. We are asking for $2.7 million in this project. 
It is based on meeting the Army’s requirements and the Reserve 
components, the requirements in the Zone of Interior and overseas. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Where will these funds take you on the mobilization 
reserve? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is vour lead time? 

Major Martin. Eight months. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the mobilization reserve? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What is the lead time on the second item? 

Major Martin. Eight and a half months. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is this item being used now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Major Martin. 


OrneR Masor PRrocuREMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 1500, “Other major procurement.”’ 
We will insert in the record at this point the chart material on pages 
27, 28, 29, and 30. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 


Other major procurement— Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Revised esti- | Revised esti 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 


Project and subproject year 1952 


Floating equipment $192, 484, 460 $55, 713, 301 $1, 564, 915 
Railroad equipment 61, 925, 291 757, 300 3, 878, GOO 
Construction equipment 26, 152, 069 , 671, 27 6, 686, 375 
Materials-handling equipment 47, 161, 033 . 130, 166 10, 154, 171 
| Other major procurement | 164,084, 654 33, 914, 660 28, 668, 936 


Total, direct obligations ; 491, 737, 507 119, 186, 704 50, 952, 397 


~ 31451—53—pt. 190 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY 


For detailed justification showing items to be procured, quantity, and unit 
cost of each see classified supplement to this document.) 

Funds requested represent 1.5 percent of the total procurement and production 
estimate, fiscal year 1954, and are to be used for the central procurement of end 
items by the appropriate technical service. 

Funds ineluded in the estimates for materials handling equipment (project 1540 
give cognizance to the rebuild program instituted by the Army thus generating 
less quantities required for replacement. 

Project 1550 (other major procurement) includes major items of equipment not 
budgeted elsewhere. Included in this project are funds for purchase of generating 
and reproduction equipment, military, bridging, and soil stabilization materiel. 

Funds requested for map reproduction equipment reflect tactical requirements 
only and thereby do not conflict with restrictions contained in Federal regulations, 

Rail equipment constitutes only about 8 percent of the total activity and has 
been limited to that required for support of Army owned tacilities and for petro- 
leum transport related primarily to the Air Force expansion program. No 
mobilization reserves have been included. 

The following table indicates the technical service composition of the estimate: 
| 


| Revised Revised 

estimate, estimate, 

fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Quartermaster Corps $49, 292,420 | $16, 869, 666 $10, 714, 577 
Corps of Engineers 174, 092, 940 33, 946, 337 29, 193, #20 
Transportation Corps 268, 352, 147 68, 370, 701 10, 744, 000 


Total $ 491, 737, 507 119, 186, 704 50, 952, 397 


The following table shows the technical service composition of the estimate 
by budget project. 


j 

Revised esti- | Revised esti 

mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 


Le service e 
al service year 1952 


Floating equipment $192, 454, 555, 713, 301 $1, 564, 915 


Corps of Engineers 2, O51, 84, 000 798, 915 
l'ransportation Corps 432, 55, 629, 301 766, 000 


Railroad equipment: Transportation Corps , 925, , 757, 300 3, 878, 000 
Construction equipment: Corps of Engineers 26 i , 671, 277 6, 686, 375 
Materials-handling equipment: Quartermaster Corps , 3, 130, 166 10, 154, 171 
Other major procurement 4, 33, 914, 660 28, 668, 936 


Quartermaster Corps 7 739, 500 560, 406 
Corps of Engineers 5, 29, 191, 060 22, 008, 530 
lransportation Corps 5, 3, 984, 100 6, 100, 000 


Total... 37, £ 119, 186, 704 50, 952, 397 


Reimbursable activities 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 
Total reimburasble obligations $146 $9, 927, 979 
Source of reimbursements 


MDAP 9, 927, 979 
Other 0 


Total i. ie . . 9, 927, 979 
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SUPPORTING DATA 


For sale of military bridging, military construction equipment, and military- 
ype electric generating equipment to mutual security countries. 
The following table indicates the technical service composition of the estimate: 


Revised esti- | Revised esti 
mate, fiscal mate, fis oa. 
year 1953 year 1954 


| Actual, fiscal 


Technical servic f 
Technic qi ci year 1952 


| 
ransportation Corps $146 
rps of Engineers 0 


Total 146 


REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this project? 

Colonel Davinorr. $52,511,000. 

Mr. Forp. And the overall basis for the revision? 

General CoruLtia. The same as the others, although this type of 
equipment, for the most part, is not in great use in Korea. However, 
the program has been completely revised since the January 9 submis- 
sion, and while it is down about $2 million from the January submis- 
sion, this reduction is made up of both upward and downward 
visions for the quantities for each of the technical services. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the obligation picture? 

Colonel Daviporr. $84,472,862 as of April 30. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate any unobligated balance at the end 
of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Daviporr. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The obligations are $84 million out of $119 million? 

Colonel Daviporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you have a dtniakt line obligation, would it not be 
possible that you would have some unobligated balance? 

Colonel Davivorr. Well, from a practical matter, we probably 
will have some unobligated balance. I do not think it is possible to 
run a program of this magnitude, apportion the money to all of the 
technical services, not violate the laws of Congress and the regulations 
put out by the Bureau of the Budget about overobligation | without 
coming up with some unobligated balances at the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed, General. 


SCOPE OF BUDGET 


General Corutita. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in this activity, 
as its name indicates, funds are requested for the purchase of major 
items of equipment other than those contained specifically in the 
other activities within this appropriation. Included are funds for 
the procurement of Corps of Engineers and Transportation Corps 
floating equipment, such as barges and assault boats; railroad equip- 
ment such as locomotives and tank cars; construction equipment, 
such as motorized graders and sheepsfoot rollers; materials-handling 
equipment, such as forklift trucks, pallet trucks, warehouse trucks 
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and trailers, and various types of power and gravity roller conveyors; 
portable refrigerators necessary for the preservation of food for troops 
in the field; and miscellaneeus Corps of Engineers equipment such as 
generator sets, map reproduction equipment and maintenance shop 
equipment. 

No funds are requested in this activity for the support of a produc- 
tion base, as the items are either commercial- or quasi-commercial-ty pe 
items, or may be readily obtained by contract on the open market 
without the necessity of having an operating production base. 


ASSAULT BOAT 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I suggest we turn to page 149 
of the classified section. I have Colonel Unger of the Corps of Engi- 
neers here who will discuss the first item, the assault boat. 

Colonel Unerr. Mr. Chairman, I believe this item is well known 
to all of you. There is a picture of the assault boat. You know the 
role it plays in river crossings and the fact that it is widely used within 
the Corps of Engineers for effecting river crossings. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Unarer. The lead time on the item is 7 months. We have 

several producers in the field. 
Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Minter. Whatever became of our World War IT stock of these 
boats? 

Colonel UNGrer. I would sav they have been expended. The as- 
sault boats, of course, were made of wood. 

Mr. Miiuer. And they have gone to bits? 

Colonel UnGrr. Yes, sir. We have used many of them in Korea, 
and when we made the jaunt up north and back again, I am told we 
left plenty of river-crossing equipment when we withdrew from North 
Korea. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


Corrs oF ENGINEERS’ EQUIPMENT 


General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, in keeping with our discussion 
the other day, we thought we would take the engineers’ portion of 
program 1500 and go from 1510 to 1530. On page154 of your classi- 
fied section, we have two items, both of which are to provide the 
requirements of the active Army. 

That is illustrative of wa fact that so much of this equipment is 
essentially commercial or a takeoff of the commercial type. This 
particular piece of nuienian is used by the Corps of Engineers for 
grading, shaping, ditching and general construction and maintenance 
of roads and runways. The quantity we are requesting here is that 
demand to cover the active Army requirement. We have had a 
considerable issue of these to Korea. 

Mr. Forp. You have none in stock? 

General Coruuua. Yes, sir; we had stocks on hand on the 30th of 
June, 1952. 

Mr. Forp. What is your latest position? 

(Discussion off the record.) 





Colonel Uncer. That is our current position now. 

Mr. Forp. How long does it take you to get the ones you put in 
on order? 

Colonel UNcEr. The initial lead time is 7 months and the reorder 
lead time is 6months. There are several producers in the field. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 


SHEEPS-FOOT ROLLER 


Colonel Uncer. The next item is the sheeps-foot roller. This is 
strictly a commercial-type item and the quantity is 25. 

Mr. Forp. What is your stock position here? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. What is the life expectancy of a piece of equipment like 
that? 

Colonel Uncrr. In combat, sir, it is about 2 percent per month and 
in peacetime use it is 0.17 percent per month. 

Mr. Forp. All right, we will proceed with the next item 


SERVICE TEST EQUIPMENT 


Colone! Uncrer. Now we have the service test equipment, sir, which 
is subproject 1530. Those items are spelled out beginning on the 
next page, 154—a, of the classified section. The first item is the 
machine for laying prefabricated membranes. This prefabricated 
membrane is our development for surfacing primarily aircraft run- 
ways—light aircraft runways—keeping the water off the surface and 
keeping the dust down. !t is a fairly new development that is a 
neoprene development. Actually we are not going to pursue neoprene 
further. This other sample is a vinyl plastic impregnated canvas 
which looks good in its present development stage. 

Mr. Forp. You mean you lay that out in strips to cover a runway? 

Colonel Unagr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Mituer. Is that an item which has been used in Korea? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir. We have the problem with jets in regard 
to the maintenance of the airfields. This material has survived tests 
with jets which kick up a large amount of dust. In Korea the jets 
have destroyed runway material such as planks. Our representatives 
reported, however, that this surfacing material does resist the blast 
effect and the wear effect and has survived bomber loads. Those are 
the principal factors involved. 


SNOW PACKER 


The next item is the snow packer, which we use in Alaska. There 
again we can make aircraft runways with this equipment, 

Mr. Forp. It packs down the snow? 

Colonel Uncrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is a machine which will pack it down? 

Colonel Uncrr. That is correct. And it has been proposed for test 
in Alaska. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed with the next item. 
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TRACTORS 


Colonel Uncrr. The next item is rubber-tired tractors. Those are 
like the LeTourneau tractor or the MRS wagon, as we call them. In 
place of a steel-shod bulldozer we propose to use rubber-tired tractors 
to avoid the trailer problem and it is proposed to exploit further this 
feature. Our current rubber-tired tractors are not very durable. We 
found that out in Korea. 

Mr. Forp. All right, we will proceed to the next item. 

Colonel Uneer. This is also a tractor, for use in the Arctic. The 
idea being that in the muskeg up north and on the soft snow you 
need more flotation to support the tractor. This is one development 
which looks promising and we would like to test it further. 

Mr. Forp. It is a pretty expensive item? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir; it is. The initial items are expensive. 

Mr. Stxes. How wide are the treads. 

Colonel Uncrr. Three feet wide, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will it travel over muskeg? 

Colonel Uncrr. I am told it will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the rate of speed of the vehicle? 

Colonel Uncrr. Five miles per hour average speed. 

Mr. Miuuer. It is snowshoes for a tractor, I suppose? 

Colonel Uncrer. That is the idea. 

Mr. Forp. What would be so expensive about that item? 

This price is most substantial. It does not look like a very tech- 
nical item. 

Colonel Uncer. As they explained it to me, sir, we have got to 
lighten the weight of the thing, and the rest of the problem is in the 
trackage. Evidently the individua! shoes on that thing have to be 
fabricated, I believe, by hand, and that is the problem. 

Mr. Sixes. Has this been tested or is it in the design stage? 

Colonel Uncrer. These are all for service test. 

Mr. Sixes. Has it not been tested vet? 

Colonel Uncrer. No, sir, but we have an engineering test model and 
that is what you see there in the picture. The funds requested are 
for service test by troops as opposed to an engineering test which is 
a test of the meta!s in the thing, for example, and other design features. 

Mr. Sixes. | seriously doubt that it will work under all weather 
conditions. 

Colonel Uncer. There is also a feature there of winterization 
whereby we have to meet a criteria of minus 65°. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this for all-year use? 

Colonel Uncrer. I am told it is; yes, sir. That is the purpose of the 
service test to find out if it will work. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you should take a look at an everglades swamp 
buggy and you will note some fundamental differences which may be 
important to you for all-weather use. 

Colonel Uncerr. Yes, sir. 

l 


Mr. Forp. We w 


Cs, 
Il proceed to the next item. 


rRACTOR LOADER 


Colonel Uncer. The next item we have is the “Tractor loader,” 
sir. I do not have a picture of the tractor loader, but it is in effect a 
scoop mounted on the front of a tractor. It is of 3 cubiec-vard capacity 
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and is far bevond what we have in stock now. The added capac- 
ity would speed up operations in the field, and it is something we 
propose for service test to determine the feasibility of that size. That 
is a good-sized load for a tractor loader. 

Mr. Forp. Proceed to the next item. 


ARMOR FOR BULLDOZERS 


Colonel Uncrr. This item is to armor our bulldozers in the engineer 
combat battalions. Those bulldozers have on occasions led the way 
for the Infantry in combat. 

Mr. Sixes. Who worked out the price estimate on these items? 

Colonel Uncrr. The engineers in the Research and Development 
Division in the Office of the Chief of Engineers. They are primarily 
responsible for this work, and these are service-test costs. For the 
most part these are handmade jobs in most instances. 

Mr. Srxes. They appear to be extremely high. 

Mr. Forp. When you give us these costs in this part of the budget 
that figure includes not only the material but also the personnel 
involved? 

Colonel Leraur. No, sir; it does not include the personnel involved, 
but it includes spare-parts support and also collaboration with the 
manufacturer after the item is under test. The contract includes not 
only the cost of the end item but engineering services from the con- 
tractor and the spare-parts support, which may be appreciable in 
some instances. 


REASONS FOR HIGH UNIT COSTS OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we request 
more information to be provided for the record to show the reason for 
these high costs. They seem to be out of reason, even for projects 
requiring a lot of handwork. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is a very desirable request because these 
prices seem extremely high. 

Could you provide the committee with a better breakdown of these 
cost figures so we can have it for the record? 

General Coru.Lua. Yes, sir; we can get that for the record. These 
are estimates, of course. We will be glad to furnish that. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


ITEM NO. 1 MACHINE FOR LAYING PREFABRICATED MEMBRANE 


This equipment is designed to lay prefabricated membrane in connection with 
the construction of airstrips in forward areas under combat conditions. The 
machine is self-powered and is towed by a crawler- or wheeled-type tractor when 
in operation. Four units are required in order that sufficient number of machines 
are available for service tests to be conducted by USAF, AFF, and OCE. The 
unit cost of $10,000 per machine is considered conservative as this cost includes 
adequate supply of spare parts and is based on the actual cost of the prototype 
procured for engineering tests by ERDL. 


ITEM NO. 2-—-PREFABRICATED SURFACING MEMBRANE 


This is the material to be used in connection with the machine for laying pre- 
fabricated membrane listed under item 1. The amount requested, 35,000 square 
yards is the minimum amount required to conduct satisfactory service tests. The 
cost estimate is predicated on the actual cost of similar material procured for 
engineering tests. 
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ITEM NO. 3 WINTERIZATION OF STANDARD ENGINEER EQUIPMENT 


This will provide cold weather starting and operation under extreme Arctic 
-onditions for 2 each 210 CFM truck mounted air compressors and 2 each 20-tor 
‘apacity truck mounted crane-shovel power units, by the utilization of builtin 
omponents under actual service test by the using services. The cost per unit 

considered reasonable and includes replacement items necessary for the conduct 


isfactory service tests 


ITEM NO, 4 SNOW PACKER 


This equipment is used for the compaction of snow in the Arctic areas in connec- 
tion with the construction of snow-haul roads and snow airstrips. “he macine 
is diesel powered and is pushed by a crawler-type tractor and through te »peretior 
of power-driven flails and high-capacity heaters is capable of providing sno 
roads and airstrips of sufficient density to support combat trucks and heavy 
aircraft. Engineering tests previously conducted at Houghton, Mich. and 
Kapuskasing, Canada with the engineering prototype have proven successful an 
the 2 units requested wi e used to determine the adequacy of the service-tes 
models, in which several modific ations have been ine orpors ated as the result of the 
engineering test. The total weight of the “Snow-Packer” without the tractor is 
approximately 26,000 pounds, and the estimated cost is based on the cost of the 
engineering-test model, plus the necessary modifications and spare parts. 


ITEM NO. 5 HIGH SPEED, RUBBER TIRED TRACTORS 


This equipment consists of 1 diesel-driven, wheeled-type construction tractor 
in the 14,025 to 20,000 pound DBP class and 2 diesel-driven, wheeled-type con- 
struction tractors in the 20,025 to 27,000 pound DBP class, all 3 units having 
t-wheel drive and equipped with bulldozer, power-control unit for operating 
towed-type scrapers and attachments for towing machinery trailers. Engineer- 
ing tests conducted have proven that this type of wheeled tractor can be success- 
fully employed to bulldoze, operate towed-type scrapers, tow-machinery trailers 
or any type towed compaction equipment such as rollers, etc., and is definitely a 
multipurpose tractor, that will ultimately replace single purpose tractor-trucks 
and a limited number of crawler tractors, besides providing greater mobility and 
increased production in earth moving. The estimated unit cost is considered 
conservative and is only slightly higher than the 2-wheel drive construction 
tractors now in the supply system in considerable quantity. Spare parts are also 
included in the unit costs 


ITEM NO. 6 rRACTOR, ARCTIC CONSTRUCTION 


This tractor is a standard type tractor in the 17,100 to 24,000 pound DBP 
class, modified with an extended track frame, 33-inch a tracks, and engine 
of greater horsepower to provide a tractor having less than 4.5 pounds per square 
inch for high flotation for operation under extreme adverse conditions such as 
Arctic muskeg, desert sand, and swanp areas. Engineering test models of similar 
design have proved satisfactory and have performed construction tasks and 
negotiated terrain heretofore impossible with the standard type construction 
tractor. The cost is based on past experience in procuring small quantities of 
similar type equipment. 


ITEM NO. 7 TRACTOR LOADERS 3-CUBIC-YARD AND 4-CUBIC-YARD CAPACITY 


The tractor loaders consist of one 3-cubic-yard capacity, diesel-driven, 
wheeled-type and one 4-cubic-yard capacity, mounted on the largest size crawler- 
type diesel tractor. Both items are being procured for service test on the basis 
of successful engineering tests conducted on similar ty pe items of smaller capacity 
and both items are essentially of commercial design. They will be service tested 
by Air Forees and Army Field Forces and will, to a limited extent, especially in 
operations such as borrow-pit operations or where materials at isolated locations 
have to be excavated or loaded, replace crane-shovel power units costing 2 to 3 
times as much. The wheeled mounted 3-cubic-yard tractor loader can move 
from job to job at convoy speed under its own power and can be utilized as prime 
mover when necessary to tow other items of equipment. The 4-cubic-yard 
crawler-mounted tractor loader can be transported on a trailer and towed by the 
high-speed rubber-tired tractor. The unit cost is considered reasonable and is in 
line with the cost of comparable commercial items. 
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ITEM NO. 8 KIT, ARMORED, ENGINEER TRACTOR 


This is an armored cab for the engineer-construction tractor, together with 
armor protection for the tractor engine and other vulnerable parts of the tractor. 
({rmored cabs developed during the later part of World War IT could only be used 
on one type of tractor and were designed so as to provide poor operator comfort, 
insatisfactory vision, and were entirely too heavy, restricting efficient operation 
of the tractor under enemy fire. The service test armored kit provides satisfac- 
tory ventilation for the operator, excellent vision, and in no Way impairs the opera- 
tions of the tractor. This kit will also fit other makes of tractors now being used 
by the Marine Corps and Navy, both of whom have an interest in the service- 
test item. The estimated cost is based on the cost of engineering-test models 
and is considered very conservative. 


ITEM NO, 9% WAGON, BOTTOM DUMP, 15 TO 30 CUBIC YARDS 


Present standard type bottom-dump wagons now used by Air Forces and engi- 
neer troops are single-purpose items of equipment of approximately 13 cubic yards 
capacity. The service-test item is a multipurpose dump trailer of 30 cubie yard 
struck capacity, with convertible sides that in 10 minutes through hydraulic 
control can be converted into a flatbed trailer, capable of transporting a D-—8 
crawler tractor, or other items of crawler-mounted construction equipment in 
addition to being able to transport panel bridge sections of military bridging 
Che prime mover for this dump trailer will be the military wheeled-type tractor 
that is also used for dozing and seraper operation. This dump trailer, when 
proved satisfactory by service test will replace bottom-dump wagons, a limited 
number of dump trucks and bridge trucks, thereby effecting a great saving in 
number of items of equipment presently used. The cost is considered very 
conservative as the cost of a 20-cubic-yard commercial type bottom-dump trailer 
is approximately $22,000. 


BOTTOM-DUMP WAGON 


Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 

Colonel Uncer. The next item in the service-test category is a 
bottom-dump wagon of large capacity—15 to 30 cubic yards. | 
do not have a picture of this development. This is an earth-carrying 
wagon which has been designed also as a materials-carrying wagon. 
It has straight sides, while normally you consider an earth-moving 
wagon to have sloping sides. This, however, has straight sides and 
the sides do come down so we can load bridge material, for example, 
in this wagon. That is one of the main purposes in the design of 
this wagon. We have been having a problem with respect to bridge 
material. If we put it on a number of small trucks we lack capacity 
This item is a development which may solve that problem. It is a 
rubber-tired wagon. 

Mr. Mruuer. It is a dual-purpose wagon? 

Colonel UncrrR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You can use it as a dump wagon or heavy equipment 
carrier? 

Colonel Uncrr. That is right, but it is principally for the handling 
of heavy bridging when used as a materials-carrying wagon. 

Mr. Forp. How large is it? 

Colonel Uncrer. My estimate would be about 18 feet long by about 
8 feet wide. 

General Cotenazier. It would be half of a normal railroad gondola 
which is about 30 or 40 yards capacity. 

Mr. Forp. It is a pretty expensive wagon. 

Colonel Uncrer. This equipment comes high 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions on the service-test 
equipment, we will proceed to the next item. 
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\IR-CONDITIONING UNITS 


General Corutia. The next subproject which I thought we would 
take up, Mr. Chairman, to complete the Corps of Engineers would be 
subproject 1550 on page 160 of your classified section. 

Colonel Uncrr. The first item is an air-conditioning unit which is 
mounted on a trailer. The principal purpose of this item, and | 
have pictures of it, is to bandle the problem in the antiaircraft and 
guided missile battalions of air-conditioning their fire-control vans 
As you know, they operate radar sets and make calculations within 
these vans. In hot weather it becomes unbearable, I am told, within 
those vans. Therefore, these air-conditioning units are provided 
the table of organization of equipment for these tactical units. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time in an item like this? 

Colonel Uncrr. The initial lead time is 9 months and the reorder 
lead time is 7 months. 

Mr. Forp. Are you in production now on this item? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 


GENERATORS 


Colonel Uncrer. The next item is the 3-kilowatt generator which 
is a power source for the principal electric lighting equipment sets 
authorized the Army. This item is found in over 200 tables of or- 
ganization and equipment and I have a list of them here. It is the 
principal lighting set that the Army has. It is the Corps of Engineers’ 


mission to provide g generators for lighting within the Army. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this item? 

Colonel Uncrr. Seven months for initial and 5 months on reorder. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any mobilization reserve in an item like 
this? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. With the funds requested here? 

Colonel UnGrr. Yes, sir, with the stocks on hand, funds previouslv 
provided and including the funds requested here. 

Mr. Forp. What is your current position? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your mobilization is that? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is your current position not including this budget? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 

Colonel Unerer. The next item is another generator, sir. This is 
the 400-cycle generator which provides the power for fire control in 
the M-33 fire-control system for guided-missile battalions, 90 and 
120 millimeter gun battalions in the antiaircraft. This is an item now 
in production. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on that? 

Colonel Uncerr. I believe it is 9 months for initial lead time and 
8 months for reorder. This item is now in production. 
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UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the change in price from the 
original budget, which carried a price of $4,037, to $5,082 in your 
unit cost? 

Colonel Uncrer. We rechecked the price and this is the latest we 
came up with, sir. More than that I do not know. 

Do you have the explanation for that, Mr. Heckendorn? 

Mr. Heckenporn. | believe, sir, the latest price provides for 
concurrent spare parts and in that initial cost estimate we did not 
include these parts. 

Mr. Forp. Do you get a concurrent set of spare parts? 

Mr. Heckenporn. Yes, sir; the unit cost will provide for that. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 


REPRODUCTION BQUIPMENT 


Colonel Uncrer. We have three items in a row here, sir, of reproduc- 
tion equipment which is equipment provided for our topographic 
engineers. This equipment is mounted in trucks. 

The first item is a camera section without the camera, actually. 
The camera is funded separately. The equipment in this particular 
van is used to photograph maps, charts, and drawings for use in 
making the print which goes into the reproduction van, which turns 
out the maps in quantity. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the most substantial change 
in price downward in this instance between the two budgets? 

Mr. Heckenporn. There were some mounted components included 
in the cost of the item in the January budget. A recheck between 
the initial submission and this one shows that we have some of those 
components in stock and it is not necessary to fund for those. This 
price includes only the chassis and van with the hangars and mountings. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 

Colonel Uncrer. The next item isa plate grainer. After we take the 
picture, we have to prepare a zine plate which can be sensitized. 
This preparation involves a process where marbles are worked over 
the plate prior to being sensitized. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 

Colonel Uncrr. The next item is a plate production van in which 
the grained plates are sensitized prior to being placed in the press. 

Mr. Forp. We will take up the next item, 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Uncrer. The next item is the shop equipment. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is a new item? 

Colonel Uncrr. No, sir, this is not precisely a new item. It is a 
recent development I might add. <A picture of it is shown here—this 
brochure tells what it consists of and what it does. These maintenance 
shops are issued to the engineer combat battalions, engineer field 
maintenance companies, and engineer light equipment companies. 
The shop is used for field maintenance primarily. It includes a 
selection of hand tools. It has a grinder, cutting and welding equip- 
ment, metal stock, a brazing and soldering set, and the new develop- 
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ment has a derrick on the end which can be used for purposes of pulling 
engines, for example 

Mr. Mixer. I notice on page 161 you say there is none funded in 
prior vears. 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriuer. You state a net requirement and vet vou say this is 
not a new development 

General Coruntia. This is not a new development, Mr. Miller, in 
the sense of the word that they had during World War IT motorized 
shop equipment, but this is a new version which is designed, as I 
recall, to replace or to combine the functions of a couple of operations 
into one set. There has been no procurement in that interval on this 
particular type set, but it will replace the motorized general purpose 
mobile truck shop that thev had before. 
Mr. Minier. And they are using them at the present time? 
General Coru.ua. Yes, sir; they are using them now. 


REPRODUCTION 





EQUIPMENT 








Mr. Forp. Do these other items just prior to the shop equipment 
the cameras, grainers, and processors—are they designed to operate 
together? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir. There are actually four vans in the 
topographic company. First is the van for the cameras. The camera 
work or photographic work goes to the plate-graining section and 
from there to the plate-processing section and then to the printing 
section. 

Mr. Forp. If that is the case why do you not use it as a unit? 
Your figures indicate that you do not. 

Colonel Uncrr. No, sir; because the stocks on hand vary for the 
various items. 

Mr. Forp. These are not new items? 

Colonel Uncrr. No, sir; we had these within the Army in the 
last war. 

Mr. Forp. This is to equalize your inventory? 

Colonel UncrEr. Yes, sir 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item. 

Colonel UNczr. We now come to the new items of stock dis- 
tincuished from the previous items which were not new items. 








FIGHTING LIGHT FOR ARMORED 





VEHICLES 





The first one in this category is something we were talking about this 
morning, the fighting light, the 18-inch light for armored vehicles, 
and there is a picture of it [indicating]. 

On this particular item we have had considerable demand from 
Korea for it. This involves the incandescent principle. 

Mr. Forp. That is the light there [indicating]? 

Colonel Unarr. Yes, sir; that is the licht It is needed as a method 
of battlefield illumination. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is that an infrared light? 

Colonel Uncer. No, sir; that is the 18-inch light which I men- 
tioned this morning, the incandescent white light. 

Mr. Forp. It is a white light? 
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Colonel UnGrr. Yes, sir. 

We have not funded any of the infrared tank searchlights yet. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You are in production now on your fighting lamp or 
18-inch light? 

General Corutua. No, sir; I do not believe that is quite correct, sit 

Colonel Unerer. No, sir. We have a producer who we estimate 

produce a certain number of these lights a month, but it is not 
in production at this time. We have an initial lead time of 9 months. 

Mr. Sikes. How vulnerable is that fighting light? 

Colonel Uncrer. Well, sir, | cannot speak from firsthand experience 
about its vulnerability. 

Mr. Stxes. I think they would make a very good target. 

Colonel Uncrer. We can knock if off or turn if off in a hurry, and 
the new ones have a shutter provided on them, if you do draw fire 
from it. 

Mr. Srxes. You know that you are going to draw fire with that 
conspicuous light. 

Colonel Uncrr. However, we can shine it upward from defilade, 
and get some artificial moonlight. 

Mr. Forp. Has FECOM requested it? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir; we have had requests for it 

Mr. Stxes. Has it actually been tested? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir; it has been. 

Colonel Lercur. Seventy units have been tested in Korea so far. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have any figures on the length of life of the 
searchlights after they have been placed in combat? What I want to 
know is if it takes one of them per mission per tan ik. 

Colonel Luicur. No, sir; it does not. They are more vulnerable 
to the shock of firing the gun in the tank than they are to the fire of 
the enemy. 

The firing of the gun in the tank has had a tendency to damage the 
searchlight, but as far as enemy fire is concerned, there has been 
relatively little damage to the light from that source because of the 
fact that with the glare that vou get from the light it is hard to estimate 
the range to it. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item. 


GENERATOR SET, ELECTRIC PORTABLE 


Colonel Uncer. The next item is a generator set, electric portable. 

The Ordnance Corps in their modernization of the vehicle program 
has installed 24-volt batteries in the majority of their new vehicles. 
This item is a new machine to provide what amounts to a battery 
charger for those batteries. It is an air-cooled job. 

It is authorized for such organizations as the signal company, in 
the infantry, armored, and airborne divisions. It is also supplied to 
the antiaircraft artillery groups and brigades and to the guided-missile 
battalions. 

Mr. Forp. Is this going to be a complete substitution for the equip- 
ment that you now have? 

Colonel Uncrr. That question has come up, sir. It is the opinion 
of the technical people that we will have to substitute this item for the 
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old 6-volt chargers. To put four 6-volt chargers in a series and try to 
charge the batteries is quite cumbersome. This new item will be a 
more efficient and effective way of doing the job. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have an ample stock of the other type, the 6-volt 
chargers? 

Colonel Uncrer. We inherited that item from the Signal Corps. 
As to the stocks on hand I am not qualified to talk on that, but it is my 
observation that we do not have, sir. 

General Corunia. No, sir. This particular charging unit is de- 
signed to go along with the 24-volt systems as part of the T/O & E 
equipment of the guided-missile battalions and certain of the higher 
headquarters of the antiaircraft. General distribution is not being 
made of it at the present time. 


ARMY FLOATING BRIDGE 


Mr. Forp. Take the next item. 

Colonel Uncer. This first item is a new item, the Army floating 
bridge. 

There is an existing requirement for those bridges. We propose to 
buy six such bridges. 

The present development is a two-lane bridge. 

In the Army areas in times of combat we have casualties flowing 
back to the Army hospitals in the rear, and we have traffic moving 
forward to support the tactical advances crossing the corps and divi- 
sional bridges. 

We have no two-lane floating bridges at this time, and this current 
development provides such a bridge. 

To meet this requirement it was necessary to design larger floating 
components of the bridge. The design of the deck is not a particular 
problem. Our existing decks will take the Army loads which are 100- 
ton loads. The problem is one of designing larger and wider pontons. 
[t is our estimate that the present cost will be $500,000 for each bridge. 

Mr. Forp. How many feet of bridge are you getting for that 
amount? 

Colonel Uncrr. This is 600 feet, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is a two-way floating bridge more economical than 
two one-way bridges? 

Colonel Uncmr. Yes, sir, it is. Bridge sites are always a difficult 
problem. The problem of the road net is always a difficult one in 
tactical operations, in my experience. 

Mr. Mixuer. It makes a very good target, does it not? 

Colonel Uncer. It is not much bigger than a one-lane bridge. The 
pontons are not much longer, and that is the biggest thing. 


BRIDGE, ARMORED VEHICLE LAUNCHED 


Also in this category we have a new item in the armored vehicle 
launched bridge. 

This is a 60-foot bridge which is carried on top of a tank, 

Our cuerrnt method of constructing a bridge under fire is for men, 
by hand, to go out and lay the bridge. 

We think that this item is a development which shows promise. 
With this device we can lay down a bridge without the men being 
exposed to the direct fire of the enemy. 
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This bridge has been tested in engineering tests in our laboratories 

Fort Belvoir. We think that it is a very promising development. 

| would like to point out what appears to me to be a good low cost 
rr the amount of steel that is involved. 

This item has been service tested by the Army Field Forces and 
the Army Field Force engineers. ; 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Colonel Uncrr. The last two items in this category are air com- 
pressors. i 

In our current situation, we bring large air compressors which are 
truck-mounted up to the riverside and use them to inflate the pontons. 
They make a distinctive popping noise which draws the fire of the 

nemy. This is a decided disadvantage when we are engaged in any 
tactical operation. ° 

This is a low-pressure device. We do not need high-pressure com- 
pressors for this purpose. We will use these compressors at the river- 
side to inflate pontons. The pressures involved do not go over 
\0 pounds per square inch. 

These designs will save money, and we believe that they will save 
lives in a tactical river crossing operation. 

There are 2 such compressors, 1 large one for the initial inflation 
of pontons, and another small type that we can use to maintain pres- 
sure in the pontons after the bridge is constructed. 

Maintenance is a distinct problem in bridge construction in tactical 
areas; these items will save money, and we believe that they will also 
save lives. 

SOILS EQUIPMENT 


Next, we have the soils equipment category which is spelled out on 


page 162 (b). 
MOBILE SOILS LABORATORY 


The first one is a mobile soils laboratory, sir. 

This is a combination of all of the various box sets that we have now. 

At present we have five chests to make up soil test laboratory set 
No. 1. 

Then we have another couple of boxes for testing asphalt, and we 
have another set of boxes for testing concrete. 

We want to combine all of those and put them on a trailer and do 
the job right out in the field. We believe this is a good development. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your requirement for a mobile soils laboratory? 

Colonel UNGER. Sir, at the present time these soil-testing sets are 
authorized to the construction battalions, and are also issued as a 
class LV item to do training that is needed. 

We have no basis of issue set up for these three items except for use 
in schools and further troop testing at this time. 

We have not placed them in the tables as yet, but we do feel that the 
mobile soils laboratory will be ready and will accomplish a saving and 
get the complete job done more easily and efficiently. With this 
item in the supply system we know where to look to get all of the 
testing done at one place, and at one time. 
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Mr. Stxes. I can see that it would be of some convenience, but | 
wonder whether it is going to give any material saving to have a mobile 
laboratory which combines all of the different desired factors. | 
presume that you have gone into that quite thoroughly. 

Colonel UNGER. Yes, sir: we have. 

I happen to be in a small way, a soils man myself, and I can assure 
vou that these old chests were not satisfac tory. They were heavy and 
hard to handle We took a vehicle to haul these chests around any- 
how, and usually it was a %-ton truck. We have found that we can 
bring it right to the spot, and drop it, and we do not have a vehicle 
tied for a long time the way we did before. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item, Colonel] 


SOILS STABILIZER 


Colonel Uncrr. The next item is a soils stabilizer, sir. 

This is a machine which, in a single pass, will pulverize the soil, 
mix it with admixtures,eprepare a surface, and lay it down in place 

Mr. Forp. What does it look like; do you have any pictures of it? 

Colonel UNGER. No, sir; we do not have. It looks like an asphalt 
paver 

Mr. Forp. How much different is it from any commercial operation 
of that sort? 

Colonel UnGrr. It is not greatly different from the commercial 
idea except here we are going to mix in a chemical. 

In the commercial item you would mix in asphalt. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Uncsr. This is a development for stabilizing soils, similar 
to the idea in which you take a batch of sand and add a chemical to 
it to get a road surface. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item. 

Colonel Uneer. Off the record, sir. 

\ Discussion off the record, ) 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this? 

Colonel Uncrr. We estimate 3 months’ lead time on this item. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to get into production? 

Colonel Uncer. Colonel Leight can answer that 

Colonel Lercur. They are to undergo tests the latter part of this 
fiscal year for the first mats. Depending on the success of the tests a 
determination will be made as to whether or not to continue 
procurement 
It is one thing that offers great promise at this stage of the game, 
and we have nothing else to offer. 

Mr. Mititer. What happens to the mat when the missile arrives? 
Are these expendable, and do they get shot up? 

Colonel Lercur. I do not understand. 

Mr. Minuer. I understood this was to be in the impact area. 

Colonel Lercutr. This is at the launching site. 

Mr. Mituer. Oh, at the launching site. I though you said in the 
impret area. 

Colonel UNcrr. Excuse me; it was in the impingement area. 

Mr. Foro. Take the next item. 
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Colonel Uncrer. The next item will not be ready for development 
intil 1954, and we request that it be deleted. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. Does that complete your 
tatement? 

Colonel Uncrr. No, sir; we have the preservation and packaging 
juipment category, and then the service test items yet. Those 
ommence on page 162 (c). 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, Colonel? 


PRESERVATION AND PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Unerr. I can cover this very quickly. The idea is that 
ie various technical services have shown an interest in a field opera- 
tion whereby we can process spare parts and small end items of 
equipment and preserve them in the field. We experienced losses in 
the field on those items. These sets are ready, and we believe we 
hould purchase a limited quantity as an initial order, as a new item. 

Mr. Forp. These have all been released by R. and D. and field 
ested? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir. They will be ready in the first half of 
his fiscal year, in other words, in a couple of months they can be 
eady for procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any questions on this item? 


SERVICE TEST ITEMS 


Take the next item, Colonel. 

Colonel Uncrer. The next are service test items, sir. 

General Coruuua. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. May I revert for just a minute to your previous state- 
ment to the effect that you are giving up the request for funds for 
equipment for placing prefabricated membrane? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Going back to page 154 (a) in the classified justification, 
why do you need four machines for the laying of the prefabricated 
membrane? 

Colonel Unearr. It is for service testing. In other words, the 
development has not come along. We previously thought that we 
might get them both in this fiscal year. Of course, the price is different 
because we have other equipment in the new item category. We 
thought we would get them both in 1954. We will get the service 
test machine which does not have to be improved to the extent 
required for a new item. The new item we will not get this fiscal 
year, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Proceed, please, Colonel. 

Colonel Uncrr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LARRUPING LOU 


Colonel Uncrr. The next item is the “Larruping Lou,” which 
sa lightweight roller, mounted on a tank—off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


$1451 
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Colonel Uncrer. Then we have the Larruping Lou come along 
and followup. This is a smaller development. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you leave a hole in the middle? 

Colonel Uncrer. We are protecting only the treads of the tank 
In other words, the middle of the tank does not travel on the ground 
and will not detonate the mines. 

Mr. Forp. If you have a detonation there what will be the impact 
as far as the person in the tank is concerned? 

Colonel Uncer. It will not produce casualties at that distanc: 
ahead of it, with the armor we have on the tank. The armor of a 
tank is especially thick in the front. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. If you can get something workable that will clear a path 
through land mines, it is worth its weight in gold. There is no ques- 
tion about that. But whether this item is workable on all types of 
terrain is questionable. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the same limitations terrainwise as you 
had with the other? 

Colonel Leteur. I think on stony ground we would still hav: 
trouble. Ido not think it would be as much on boggy ground. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next one? 

Colonel Uncrer. The next is a multiple linear charge. That is 
another idea to clear mines. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the expensive part of it? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

Colonel Uncrer. The next item is classified as secret. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


ASSAULT BOATS 


Colonel Uncrer. These are two assault boats for service test. An 
alternate design is what we are after here. In other words, instead of 
depending on one material, either plastic or plywood, we want to see 
what we can do with alternate designs. 

Mr. Miutier. One is wood, and the other is aluminum? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. As I understand it, you were disappointed in the 
assault boat situation last year. Was not that the reason for your 
including the old type in the procurement end of it? 

Colonel UncrEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And these are still carrying on the idea to get some- 
thing better? 

Colonel Uncrr. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. And these are for service test? 

Colonel Unesr. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. With the idea of eventually transforming the procure- 
ment to some new type rather than the old? 

Colonel Uncrr. That is right. If this comes along well enough, 
there is nothing in the world that says we cannot buy what the Corps 
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of Engineers Technical Committee and G—4 consider to be a good, 
ound item. 

Mr. Miiuer. This is because you feel the need of an improvement 
ver our present type? 

Colonel Ungerer. Thad is right. The infantrymen will attest to the 
act that we had pretty heavy boats. 

\ir. Mituer. What is the next? 


PLASTIC PONTONS 


Colonel Unerr. A plastic ponton for light tactical bridges. For 
the infantry divisions we do have a requirement for a light bridge 
which will support vehicles such as weapons carriers—in fact, every 
vehicle in the division except the tank. Right now we might spend 
8 or 10 hours’ time while constructing a divisional floating bridge. 
This is a light bridge which can be thrown up in an estimated 2 
hours for a 300-foot crossing. With this bridge in place we can cross 
the divisional vehicles—ambulances, weapons carriers, light artillery 
neces. 

Mr. Mitier. Would this carry medium artillery? 

Colonel Unerr. Yes, sir. 1 am told it will carry every vehicle in 
the division except tanks. Here we are budgeting for the pontons 
Mr. Mituier. You are budgeting for 60 pontons to try it out? 

Colonel Unerr. That is right. 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


Next we have a further development of air-conditioners. The 
item which we have previously spelled out in the budget, the old 
item, let us say, was strictly a commercial type. We believe we have 
new developments whereby we can compartmentalize the thing into 
several—5 or 6—different boxes. In this way we can come up with 
something which will take less space, which we can mount integrally 
ina machine. We won’t have the excess baggage then that we have 
to trail along behind as we do now with our trailers. 

Mr. Mruuer. And this also is designed to replace these others, if 
it works out as a more economical or more efficient air conditioner? 

Colonel Uncrr. That is right. It is the service test of something 
we can mount in a van. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


BRIDGES 


Colonel Uncrr. We now have two bridges, 1 at 40 feet and 1 at 60. 
I showed you a picture of the folding bridge mounted on a tank. 
This is a new development—actually, the father of it is Mr. LeTour- 
neau. With this device we unfold one of the bridges and mount it 
on a Wheel und push it with a tractor or tank into a dry gap to provide 
a tank crossing. 

Mr. Forp. Are these items we saw at Aberdeen where they wheeled 
it right out and put it across? 

Colonel Unecer. Yes, sir. This is a service test item. 

Mr. Mruuer. That is to permit tanks to go across gulleys and deep 
obstacles? 
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Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is not for the normal bridge requirement of pon- 
tons over water; it is for dry gaps? 

Colonel Uncrr. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Srxes. It would operate over water; would it not? 

Mr. Miter. If it was narrow, I suppose it would. 

Colonel Uncer. I do not say it would operate in deep water, but 
in shallow water, I would say yes. 

Mr. Mituer. The object is to get across gulleys? 

Colonel Uncrr. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. You could get across a shallow stream, but a deep on 
you probably could not unless very narrow? 

Colonel Uncrr. That is right. 

Next we have mine detectors. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

Colonel Uncrer. The emphasis on this item is on the second word 
fixed. This is a fixed bridge as opposed to a floating bridge to carry 
Army loads. In some cases they have to construct a floating bridge; 
in other cases they have to construct a fixed bridge across dry gaps or 
on piers or in places where a floating bridge could not be constructed. 

This (exhibiting) is a picture of this two-lane fixed bridge designed 
to take very heavy loads. Here, of course, the problem is not the 
floats; it is the trusses which support the load. 

We have this design in either steel or aluminum. We are investi- 
gating alternate designs, but we realize aluminum does not always 
come easily to the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

Colonel Uncrr. The next item is a device to destroy railroads. 
There are several developments along this line. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This is for service test? 

Colonel Uncrr. This is for service test. 

Mr. Forp. What.is the next item? 

Colonel Uncsr. This is a further development of the 40-foot 
bridge. The other one was a new item for which we want to place 
initial orders. This is a service test idea of another bridge. This 
is an aluminum bridge; the other was a steel bridge. This is an 
aluminum bridge across a 40-foot gap. 

Colonel Leicur. This represents an aluminum version of the steel 
bridge previously shown for procurement, to evaluate as to whether 
aluminum will take the loads and can be used as a replacement. 
Obviously, it is much lighter and easier to handle if it will be successful. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


STEAM OUTBOARD MOTOR 


Colonel Unerer. Our present outboard motors are very noisy. 
They give away a river crossing. Yet their use is highly desirable. 
This is a device we want to service test employing steam propulsion. 
This is a 10 horsepower motor which turns a screw. The steam 


turbine turns the screw without the ‘“put-put” that you might get 


from a gasoline launch. 
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Mr. Miuuier. This is a steam outboard? 

Colonel Unerr. This is a steam outboard. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

Colonel Unerr. The next one is a new idea of a bridge erection 
oat, a 19-foot power boat. We have 2 developments, 1 in plastic 
and 1 in plywood. We have had some trouble with bridge construc- 
tion boats because the noses give in. They have to take quite a 
little stress in building a bridge, and with thin nosed boats, the noses 
rive in. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


BRIDGE SUPERSTRUCTURE 


Colonel Unerr. This is a superstructure that goes on the pontons 
for the bridge that carries a divisional vehicle loads, the 12-ton bridge. 
We have one at Fort Belvoir for engineer test at present. 

Mr. Forp. The thing that bothers me about the bridge picture is 
how are you going to have the kind of a bridge on hand the first time? 

Colonel UNarr. We stock them in class IV depots. An operation 
employing this type of bridge is a deliberate operation. It usually 
takes 3 or 4 days to plan it. The plans for crossing the Rhine, I would 
say, took 3 or 4 years of planning. If you can get across without a 
bridge, that is fine; you are across. You try that first, but if you fail 
you are forced to make a deliberate crossing. And the Corps of 
Engineers part of the job is to see that the equipment is available, and 
he gets it from the Army engineer depots. 

General Coueiazier. The engineer intelligence on most river 
crossings is pretty good. They have accurate information on the 
banks, the stream currents, and most engineer staff officers would 
have plans with the specific bill of materials for the proposed crossings 
in their area. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


APPROACH SPAN FOR FLOATING BRIDGE 


Colonel Uncer. The next item we have is an approach span for 
the class 60 floating bridge. We have one fault with the present 
class 60 bridge: this difficulty occurs when we have a change in the 
elevation of the river. This bridge has a heavy floor system, it will 
take a class 60 load—that is, a medium tank. The present bridge 
will not accommodate for the changes in level of the stream. We 
are now experimenting with this approach span, a hinged span idea. 
It will go up and down with the rise and fall of the river, and we 
can accommodate for about a 10-foot change of elevation. This is 
a real problem, where you want to keep traffic flowing, to accom- 
onda for the rise and fall of the river. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS 


Colonel Uncrr. The next items are three grouped together for 
purposes of providing a better prefabricated building system. We 
need a more flexible system. As you see there, we have the shop 
type, the barracks type, and the warehouse type. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 
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Colonel Uncrr. The next item is a prefabricated system of metal 
and plastic whereby we can provide sanitary facilities in these build- 
ings when required. This particular item will provide sanitary facili- 
ties for 200 men. It is made of conventional material such as soil 
pipe. The plastics are used principally in the basins and commodes. 
Here is a picture of it if you care to look at it. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 


WATER TANK 


Colonel Uncrer. The key point in this particular idea is that here is 
a water tank we can use in freezing temperatures. Our World War I] 
items were not insulated and the water would freeze in them and we 
encountered considerable difficulty that way. This is an insulated 
steel item with lining material which will sustain, I would estimate, 
about 10° Fahrenheit or possibly better than that so far as freezing 
is concerned. 

Mr. Forp. We will go to the next item. 


PORTABLE OXYGEN GENERATOR 


Colonel Uncrr. The next item is for the Medical Corps primarily. 
The idea there is to generate oxygen. It is pretty much a standard 
idea with the adaptation being principally for field use in a van. 


MOBILE ACETYLENE PLANT 


The next item is one to generate acetylene for use in welding opera- 
tions by the Ordnance Corps, the Corps of Engineers, and the Trans- 
portation Corps. In the past we have used calcium carbide and that 
is very hard to handle in the field. By this new process we make the 
acetylene from fuel oil. It is a trailer-type development. 

Mr. Forp. It is an awfully expensive item, is it not? 

Colonel UnGrr. Yes, sir; it is, but it is something that the military 
needs. There is considerable danger involved in handling calcium 
carbide in the field. 

Mr. Forp. We will go to the next item. 

Colonel Unerer. The next item is for support of guided missiles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Uncer. This is one lot of small equipment which is used 
to take care of small items within our various shop trucks. We pro- 
vide these items to our engineer maintenance companies, field mainte- 
nance companies, and the base maintenance companies. Included are 
a new type welder, a gas-making machine, an engine analyzer, and 
a woodworking shop. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 


UNIT SUBSTATIONS 


Colonel Uncrr. The next item is the unit substations. In order 
to save on engine generators in the field, it is much more economical 
to put, say, one 60-kilowatt generator in place at a central point and 
then transmit that power at a high voltage to unit substations where 
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we can then break it down and save on power transmission by that 
method. This is designed to do that. In the past we have had a 
whole group of engine generators of small capacity scattered around 
our installations. 


STEAM- AND HOT-WATER GENERATORS 


The next item is for use in buildings. It is a steam- and hot-water 
renerator. 
FUEL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The following item is for handling liquid fuel, principally for gaso- 
line. It takes a long time to gas-up large vehicles such as tanks. 
[hese are developments designed to insure more rapid gassing up. 

Mr. Forp. Do you work out this program with the Air Force? 

Colonel Uncmr. Yes, sir. The next item, for example, is for air- 
craft. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you handle the service testing for the Air Force? 

Colonel Uncmr. Yes, sir. Up to the present we have handled 
service testing for the Air Force, as I understand it, 


FIRE HOSE 


The next item is fire hose. This is an example of the item (exhibit- 
ing article to committee). This is the old hose and this is the new 
hose. We think this will last a lot longer and is a lot more durable. 
In the tropies, for example, that cloth item that you have in your hand 
will deteriorate very rapidly. We have some evidence of that in 
this picture. 

Mr. Forp. Does this mean you are going to buy this kind of fire 
hose for everything or just for specialized areas? 

Colonel Uncer. I would say that it should be for specialized areas, 
depending on the cost factor. I do not believe we are going to replace 
all of our fire hose right away. Some of the fire hose in the States, 
for example, at the posts, camps and stations, will last as much as 
18 years. There is not much point in providing the new item to 
replace the old item that is so durable. We do have trouble in the 
tropics and in overseas areas where hose does not receive the care 
and maintenance as it does at a post, camp, or station. 

Mr. Forp. Is this as flexible as the old type? 

Colonel Uncrr. This example of the old type does not have the 
rubber liner in it. With the rubber liner, I believe that that will not 
be quite as flexible. 

Mr. Miuier. The normal fire hose, as I recall it, will fold up pretty 
flat. 

Colonel UnacrEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I am wondering if this would do the same thing? 

Colonel Uncerr. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. It might not be as good. 

Colonel Lercur. It will fold up but it has greater bulk than the 
present hose. 

Mr. Miter. I would think that there would be a lot of fire depart- 
ments in the world which would be interested in this just as much as 
the Army. 

Colonel UnGrEr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Muuuer. I am wondering whether they would not have some 
research on that too. 

Colonel Uncrr. I am told that it is a Corps of Engineers develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. What about the fire underwriters? Would they not hav: 
done research on this? 

Colonel Lerenr. No, sir, so far as I know they have not done any- 
thing on fungus resistant hose or protected hose for tropical climates 
We have not had any information to the effect that the sy have. 

Mr. Forp. This looks like such a reasonably common use item that 
you would expect that others in commercial establishments would 
have done some research and testing on this. 

Colonel Uncerr. Sir, I do not believe that fungus growth is a problem 
in the States where hose can be given the maintenance that most firs 
departments provide. I have not contacted the underwriters them- 
selves on that, but our problem as we see it, is with the tropical areas 

Mr. Miiier. Would we not have had some experience in Panama 
or somewhere where we have built installations along that line? 

Colonel Uncrer. We might very well have had that, sir, but I do 
not know of it. It is my understanding that the requirement was to 
meet areas like Panama where the life of the present hose was unsatis- 
factory. The result of that requirement was the institution of this 
development in the first place. 

Mr. Miter. It is unsatisfactory in Panama for instance? 

Colonel Uncrer. The present type hose is unsatisfactory, yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. This would be designed purely as a substitute for 
those areas where there is fungus? 


Colonel UncEr. Yes, sir, and mildew particularly. We have no 
trouble in the States that I know of. 

Mr. Forp. After all the years we have been in Panama, we have 
just come up now with this idea? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir, in the use of nylon and these synthetic 
materials. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SOIL SOLIDIFICATION 


Colonel Uncrr. The next item is soils equipment again, sir. The 
first two items are improvements in this idea of using calcium acrylite 
to stabilize soil and thus to get a hard surface out of beach soils and 
also to get something that will stand up under rain. The chemical is 
pretty expensive at the present. It is 50 cents a pound, but we hope 
to get that down as low as 4 cents a pound through volume proauction. 
The third item is soils exploration equipment, which is light drilling 
equipment. We have had trouble in the past investigating the subsoil. 
This item provides light drilling equipment which will be used for such 
investigation. The way we do it now is by a soil auger, by hand. 
This is a development mounted on a truck whereby we can use light 
drilling equipment to test soil. We believe it looks promising. 

Mr. Forp. We will go to the next item. 
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WATER-PURIFICATION PLANT 


Colenel UNcrr. The next item is a water-purification plant. These 
will use diatomite filters such as we use in our field plants. This is a 
larger plant and it is designed to take care of a semipermanent instal- 
lation; for example, Eighth Army Headquarters might have one of 
these. It is pretty much an adaptation of what we have in the field 
but on a larger scale. 

Mr. Forp. That is a pretty expensive item for the limited use it 
will have, is it not? There will not be many areas where you will 
actually go in and put up this kind of a plant where you could not 
ise existing facilities. 

Colonel Uncrr. Well, sir, based on my experience in the Philip- 
pines, we had to run this type of purification equipment for 6 months 
ifter the combat was over. The Japanese had blown the system 
pretty badly and we could not get a decent system operating for 
6 months. 

Mr. Forp. How much better is this piece of equipment than the 
one you used in the Philippines? 

Colonel Uncrr. It is much better. We had the old sand filter type 
of equipment, and this is diatomite which takes the flukes out of the 
water. By using this type of filter, you get a much quicker action. 
[t saves on fuel to a greater extent that the old system. We can take 
a water source that is pretty well polluted and come up with a good 
isable water, also we chlorinate and filter out the flukes. It is com- 
forting to have that type water in a place like the Philippines, because 
we would certainly suffer if we did not have it. 

General Coruuua. I am satisfied that there is not any water system 
in Korea that can be used without treating the water. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 


UNIT POWER SUBSTATIONS 


Colonel Uncrer. Again, these are substations to transmit power 
in & power transmission system, and avoid use of a multitude of 
generators. The generator is expensive and costly and there is a 
considerable maintenance problem. These items are considerably 
larger than the previous items in the budget, the difference being that 
the previous items would be for a small camp, such as an engineer 
battalion or artillery battalion, whereas, these are for a larger in- 
stallation, such as a depot, where we would need more power. 

Mr. Forp. We will go to the next item. 


GENERATOR SETS 


Colonel Uncrr. The first two items of the next category are items 
which we do not have now. They are diesel driven small generators. 
We now have gasoline engine generators and the valves burn out 
very quickly on a gasoline generator of small size. With the diesel 
development, we can economize, save maintenance time, and pro- 
vide better service. 

The last item in that group is a high-speed turbine development. 
[t is a new development of the Corps of Engineers in which 60 
kilowatts of power is generated. 
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Mr. Forp. Why do you have to have 18 in quantity for this? 

Colonel Unarr. Sir, in our service testing, we have various installa- 
tions involved. There is the Corps of Engineers test unit at Fort 
Belvoir; the Army Field Forces with their various boards such as the 
one at Fort Knox, then we have the Arctic problem and the desert 
problem. We have a test center at Yuma and one at Fort Churchill. 
In talking to the head of the development laboratory at Fort Belvoir, 
he told me I should stress that point, that we can get an item into 
production quicker and we can save the money involved in these new 
developments much more readily if we are given 3 or 4 or 5 of an 
item rather than 1 alone. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, instead of having a single item, you 
would have a number of them to meet the testing problems at these 
various places? 

Colonel Uncrr. Yes, sir. First, if we only had one, we would 
have to ship it to Canada to find out what its reaction to the Arctic 
would be and then we would have to ship it to Yuma to see how it 
would react in the desert and then we would have to ship it to the 
Army Field Forces. But, with the purchase of 3 or 4 of these, we 
could be making those tests simultaneously. We believe that is 
true economy. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next item. 


TOPOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Uncrr. The next items are topographic items. These 
are new developments. Our problem in the topograhpic area is to 
make sure we get an accurate map. We have had maps in the past 


that have not been too accurate. Any infantry soldier will tell you 
that. These are new developments to make better maps. 
Mr. Forp. We will go to the next item. 


PLASTIC LANDING MATS 


Colonel Uncrer. The next item is the plastic landing mat. We 
have a picture of that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. This concludes 
your part of it, does it not? 

Colonel Uncer. Yes, sir. 


Tuxrspay, JUNE 9, 1953. 
TRANSPORTATION Corps EQuiPpMENT 
FLOATING EQUIPMENT 
Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, we start this morning on 1510, Float- 


ing equipment. 
General Corutua. Yes, sir. 
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CONVERSION KIT, REFRIGERATOR 


This particular subproject is under the Transportation Corps and 
the first item shown on page 150 of your classified section is listed as 
conversion kit, refrigerator, at a unit cost of $37,000. 

The quantity requested here is the number necessary to fill the 
demand in the Far East to replace some barges that are currently 
in use, barges that were of Australian manufacture. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corutta. We have under procurement the remaining 
quantity, which, added together to the quantity requested in this 
budget, will enable us to re place all of those barges in service in the 
Far East. 

Mr. Mituer. Will these barges have any general use, outside of the 
Korean theater? Do we have an overall need for barges of this sort? 

General Cotuuua. I will ask Colonel Glore to answer that. 

Colonel GLore. Let us say when the need ends for definite refrigera- 
tion, the boxes will be removed and go into normal quartermaster 
storage use; the kits will go into storage for future requirement of the 
same kind, and the barges will become normal cargo barges. 

Mr. Mituer. In other words, this equipment is all interchangeable 
and really consists of separate units in themselves? 

Colonel Giore. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. Has R. and D., released this item for actual procurement 
now? 

Colonel Giore. Yes, sir, they are finished. They are being tested. 
I saw the first one myself some weeks ago. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us, for the record, a little more explanation 
of what your conversion kit is? 

Colonel Giore. For the record we have a barge which is known as 
the 81-foot nesting barge. It is in 8 sections. Instead of having to 
tow that barge overseas it has removable hatch covers, and the sec- 
tions nest into one another, and can be shipped over on the deck of a 
ship. Each section is so integr ated with the other, they can be readily 
assembled. That is very useful in short-term applications. 

By the use of kits we have extended the application in this way. 
We have another conversion kit for POL use. We can use those barges 
for fuel barges. It is a deck-cargo barge normally, but it can be con- 
verted into a fuel barge by installing pumps, and it can be converted 
into a refrigerator barge merely by installing standing refrigerator 
boxes and a generator on it. 

Mr. Minuzr. You say it telescopes into sections, and you can carry 
it on the deck of a boat? 

Colonel Giorn. Yes, sir; you can carry it on the deck of a boat. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost of the barge part and the cost of the 
kit? 

Colonel Guiore. I built the first one 5 years ago, and I ought to 
remember, but I will have to get the cost and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Forp. You can insert it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

This conversion kit, at a cost of $37,000 includes the estimated cost of four 


1,210 cubic foot standard refrigerator boxes, plus necessary generator piping and 
attachment material to install the boxes on an 81-foot nesting barge which, in 
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itself, costs $18,146, making a total cost of $55,146. This results in a practica 
and efficient floating refrigeration barge with a gross capacity of 4,840 cubic feet 
of refrigerator space at approximately the same cost per cubic foot as the con 
ventional permanently constructed refrigerator barge. It has the added advan 
tage that when a need for refrigerated service afloat should terminate, the barg 
and refrigerator boxes can be returned to their normal uses with the conversior 
kit returned to stock for future use in combination, if necessary. 


Mr. Forp. Take the next item. 
REPLACEMENT OF STEEL PIER BARGE AT PUSAN 


Colonel Guore. The other is the replacement of a steel pier barg: 
at Pusan. We have no procurement requirement, but the one now 
in use at Pusan needs replacement, and we have asked to replace that 
one in Korea. Even though a truce would end hostilities, it seems 
to me that there is going to be a lot of outbound traffic there, and it 
will be needed. 

Mr. Miiuier. You have a great deal of trouble with the tide out 
there in Korea, do you not, in general? 

Colonel Giore. Yes, sir; it is bad there. 

Mr. Miiier. That makes these barges particularly important? 

Colonel Guore. Yes, sir. 

General Corutia. I can answer that as far as Pusan is concerned 
The variation of the tide is not very great there, at the south or on 
the east coast. Your tremendous tide variations are on the west 
coast at Inchon and places like that where you have variations of 
20 to 30 feet. 

Mr. Forp. What is the delivery rate on this item? 

Colonel Gtore. That item can be procured in offshore procurement 
in a short time, and if you do not develop material shortages that 
could be laid down in procurement here in 5 or 6 months. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if these funds are provided by the first 
quarter of the calendar year 1954 you will have the item in use out in 
Korea? 

Colonel Guore. Yes, sir. 


SERVICE TEST FLOATING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Take the next item, “Service test floating equipment.”’ 

Colonel Giore. In general, except for the last item, Mr. Ford, 
these service test equipment requirements here are investigations of 
adaptations of a commercial item. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a little more explanation, for a layman, 
of what you mean? 

Colonel Giorg. I think it is obvious that you are going to have to 
operate day and night on a dispersed beach. There will be times 
when you need electronic aids to approach a beach in order to insure 
contact with the beach and discharge cargo. I am not talking about 
the assault phase. I am talking about the logistic phase. The 
Transportation Corps’ job is to take over at the end of the assault 
phase and move all cargoes over the beaches. 

At this point this investigation does not envision the investigation 
of new electronic equipment or any expensive developments, but is 
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merely an appropriation to finance the Signal Corps with whom we 
work in the adaptation of new commercial items for this purpose. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that is the item at the bottom of the list 
here, $100,000? 

Colonel Giore. Yes, sir, that is the task 412, $100,000. It consists 
of one scanning device, $30,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is radar? 

Colonel Guiore. Yes, sir, and a $1,000 item, 30 sets to install on 
the craft; and harbor radar, in other words, ultra high frequency 
receivers. That is a pac ‘kage of a rather representative set of equip- 
ment which is used for beach operations. 


COORDINATION OF PROGRAM WITH OTHER BRANCHES OF DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Forp. Have any other branches of the service that is, the 
Marines of the Coast Guard, gone into this kind of a program? 

Colonel Gtorg. They go from the assault requirements which are 
materially different than the logistic day to day working requirements, 
and that has been coordinated through the R and D channel. 

Again, I would like to emphasize the fact that it is not a wild investi- 
gation into new equipment by the Transportation Corps. It is in 
coordination with the Signal Corps people who will recommend to us 
what to buy and use for field test. 

Mr. Miiuer. This is designed to meet the situation where you have 
landing craft and other small ships going into dispe ‘rsed beaches by 
day or night, or in fog or what not, and it is to give them a beam to 
come in on, is that the idea? 

General CoLGiazier. We might go off the record a minute. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I thought that all of the fire equipment testing for har- 
bors was done commercially and by the Navy. Do you have some 
new aspects on that? 

Colonel Gutoreg. Again, the only aspect is that of trying the latest 
commercially developed equipment and applying it to military require- 
ments with the Transportation Corps. 

Mr. Forp. How would your problem be different from the way the 
Navy does it, or the way commercial port facilities handle their fire 
equipment? 

RESPONSIBILITY OF TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


General Corutua. Mr. Ford, in that connection, I think that there 
is a little difference in that the Transportation Corps is charged with 
the responsibility of operating their fire protection on the land end, and 
to a certain extent the harbor end of ports. Actually, the transporta- 
tion itself, of course, is furnished at the present time by the Military 

Transport Service, but the facilities on the.land end and, of course 
the harbor facilities on the other hand, for example, in Korea, are 
operated by transportation-port organizations, and the fire protection 
of piers and harbor craft is definitely the responsibility of the Trans- 
portation Corps. 

There may or may not be naval vessels, naval fire-fighting equip- 
ment there, and certainly will not be any Coast Guard equipment in 
the particular area. 
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If I may go off the record just a minute here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is this request for service test for harbor fire-fighting 
equipment coordinated with the other programs of any of the other 
branches of the service? 

Colonel Guiore. It is, sir. 

I think, Mr. Ford, I can give you a complete delineation of Trans- 
portation Corps responsibility in the area because it runs through 
all of our equipment the same way. 

Regardless of who brings a load of cargo to a discharge point the 
Transportation Corps’ re sponsibility begins at the end of the ship’s 
voyage. As soon as the vessel opens its hatches and gets its gear 
ready to work out the cargo it starts to be the Transportation Corps’ 
job. Regardless of whether it is a finished port or beach or any 
method of discharge it is the continuing responsibility of the Trans- 
portation Corps until that es go is in some vehicle going away from 
the beach or port to its destination, and so it is with the lighterage, 
the pier equipment, the port equipment and outloading facilities as 
well, it is a complete package. 

Mr, Forp. Does the Transportation Corps have fire-fighting tugs 
which are in various ports? 

Colonel Gitore. Domestically we have; yes, sir. 

Overseas, for our overseas employment we have settled that problem 
by having 500-gallon-per-minute pumps mounted on all tugs above 
45-foot tugs, so that, in effect, there is some fire-fighting capacity on 
each tug itself. That is normally a towing tug or a moving tug. We 
feel it is better that way than to have one isolated fireboat which might 
be idle a good bit of the time. 

Mr. Miuier. And you get dispersal of your equipment there, 
because wherever you have a tug you have some fire-fighting capacity? 

Colonel Gtore. And not only that, if we ever lose a fireboat we 
are not destitute for fire-fighting capacity. 


GAS TURBINES 


Mr. Forp. What is this gas-turbine request? 

Colonel Giore. That is a joint investigation with the Navy, and 
that is our contribution to the investigation. The Navy is looking 
into gas turbines of the small types, investigating them, and there is 
considerable community of interest between the Navy and the 
Transportation Corps in that field. 


PORTABLE MARINE RAILWAY 


Mr. Forp. What is this portable marine railway? 

Colonel Gtorre. The portable marine railway originates in the 
necessity for developing our dispersed beaches. We have to keep 
this equipment running and in use. 

A marine railway is “normally a fixed installation in practice. We 
feel that there must be the capability on short notice of being able to 
haul a boat of reasonable size out of the water to work on it. 

Since we have tried out these large-sized tires in the new BARC 
we have come up with the conclusion that a wheeled device that can 
support a cradle, a marine railway cradle, reaching 70 tons to a 100- 
ton capacity. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is this for the purpose of bringing boats on shore for 
repairs? 

Colonel Gutorg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Why can you not use commercial facilities for this 
purpose? This is a very common item. Why is it necessary for you 
to develop your own separate item of equipment? 

Colonel Guiorg. Mr. Sikes, it is not intended for commercial use in 
the United States where established facilities are available. 

Mr. Sixes. [ understand that, but this is a commercial field in which 
there is much similar equipment. 

Colonel Giore. That is true. 

Mr. Sixes. Why was it necessary for you to develop this special 
tem? 

Colonel Grore. Because when the portable marine railway is 
leveloped commercially it is a fixed installation on a concrete base 
isually with railroad tracks for the carriage to come out on, and if you 
employed that in an overseas situation 1t would take you probably 
ibout 6 weeks to build a marine railway. 

Mr. Stxes. I think you and I both have seen facilities that are 
mployed in some of the smaller yards and in some of the smaller 
ports. They could not be called a fixed installation with a concrete 
ase, and yet they seem to serve their purpose. I wonder if you have 
exhausted the possibility of using like facilities. 

Colonel GLorr. The principal attraction inherent in this item of 
equipment is that it should be able to work with up to 100 tons within 
{8 hours after you start to install it, and it can as readily be removed 
und taken away without the loss of material. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give, for those of us who are not too familiar 
vith the appearance of this, a picture of what you are talking about? 

Colonel Giore. | can get it for you. Iam sorry I do not have any 
vith me. 

Mr. Stxes. Does the one you are seeking to develop have more 
capacity, or is it easier to handle, or what are the advantages that 
vould justify building your own portable marine railway instead of 
ising, for example, some of the smaller facilities that are in use in this 
country? 

Colonel Guiore. Its principal advantage, Mr. Sikes, is that it re- 
quires under reasonable conditions no bottom preparation. These 
tires have a 4-foot tread and are about 9 feet in diameter. You put 
four of those on, and with a sand bottom there is no work at all, you 
just enter the water and leave it with this cradle and it is there to 
work with. When the time comes to move it, or you are forced out of 
that location under this dispersed atomic possibility that we have, 
vour railway goes out with you. 

Mr. Srxus. I recognize the necessity of being able to go into many 
ports or on many beaches under the present conditions of warfare. 

We have a different situation than we ever had before, and I do not 
question that you should explore this very carefully. But a lot of 
people are familiar with this general subject and they have seen a lot 
of small marine railways laid down for less than $84,000, and those 
small cheaper facilities serve the purpose. What I am asking you is 
whether you have explored all of those potentialities, and whether you 
are still convinced that this is the proper item of equipment; that it 
justifies this expenditure. 
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Colonel Guiore. Yes, sir, we have, and we believe that costwis: 
when compared with the idea of building conventional type of railway 
and moving onto another working location and leaving it there, that 
there is no question about the ultimate cost. 

Mr. Mitier. Do I understand that this concept of the marin 
railway is in a sense a tactical-job? Of course, as you say, you are on 
the logistics end, but the idea is if you go in on some remote beach 
and you have these minor breakdowns, a boat would be absolutely 
out of commission if it was a question of carrying it back to some 
established railway? 

Colonel Giore. Yes, sir, that is it exactly. 

Mr. Mriiter. When you have a certain volume of traffic you know 
that you will have a certain amount of occasion to have some of the 
boats overhauled or repaired. If you put this marine railway in that 
locality where you are operating you have immediate access for mino1 
repairs, which otherwise might take many days to get done, and then 
when you are through with your operations in that field, or it you 
dig in more securely and put in a permanent installation, you can pick 
this up and carry it off with your field equipment for the next landing? 

Colonel Giorz. That is right. 

Mr Sikes. How long does it take to put this portable railway 
down? 

Colonel Giore. I would have to verify that, sir. You are asking 
how long it actually takes? 

Mr. Sixes. How long it takes to put it down at the port. 

Colonel Girore. We have not built one yet, and that is what the 
purpose of this funding request.is; to arrive at the time. Our present 
estimate is that the first day we can assemble the cradle, and the 
second day put it into use. 

Mr. Forp. Has Research and Development done any work on 
this yet? 

Colonel Giore. This is a Research and Development project. 

Mr. Sixzs. I assume once we are out of the testing or experimental 
phase the cost of these items, if they were put into quantity produc- 
tion, would be materially reduced? 

Colonel Giore. Yes, they should be. Experience will usually 
reduce the cost. 

Mr. Forp. The funds requested here are to provide the original 
Research and Development prototype? 

Colonel Giore. Yes, sir; research engineering is done under Re- 
search and Development funding. 

Mr. Forp. But you are getting your money both for Research and 
Development and service testing? 

Colonel Giore. That is right, we expect to build 3, using these 
funds, and use the 3 procured with these funds for testing including 
Research and Development testing. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, the next project 
1520, “‘ Railroad equipment.” 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. That, again, is a Transportation Corps 
responsibility as shown on page 152 of the classified section. 

Mr. Sixes. Are any of these experimental models? 
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Colonel Giore. In project 1520? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Giore. No, sir; those are used by Ordnance. 
Mr. Stxes. They are standard equipment? 

Colonel Guore. Yes, sir, standard equipment. 


RAILWAY TANK CAR 


General Corutua. The first item is for a railway tank car, 10,000 
gallons. That is used in the domestic service, and this is a com- 
mercial-type tank car 

The reason for the procurement which is requested here is to pro- 
vide tank cars so that the Transportation Corps may discharge its 
responsibility in connection with the movement principally of avia- 
tion fuels for the Air Force. 

This is not a duplication in the sense of the word that commercial 
tank cars are usually not available for this particular purpose. 

Mr. Srxes. But this is the standard commercial type of car’ 

General Corutia. Yes, sir; this is the standard comme reial type 
of tank car, and the improvements, if any, would be only those that 
private industry incorporates on their own tank cars. 

Mr. Sixes. They are for use in the Zone of Interior? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. How have you determined that tank cars are not avail- 
able from railroad lines? 

Colonel Giore. By repeated scrutiny and screening at the de- 
fense levels of transportation, principally DTA (Defense Trans- 
portation Association) in the final analysis. 

We have had the experience quite recently, Mr. Sikes, where 105 
sulfurie acid cars were needed for prompt reinforcement of the ammu- 
nition program in explosives manufacture, and the commercial com- 
panies were unable to provide them on the terms that the Govern- 
ment had a right to expect. 

Mr. Stxes. Was it difficult to provide them in the time limitations, 
or was there some other difficulty? 

Colonel Giore. Largely leasing conditions 

Mr. Stxes. Do you suppose that the railroad lines figure that if 
they are a little reluctant or slow about using their own cars that the 
Government will provide the cars? 

Colonel Guore. No, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMORTIZATION OF TANK CARS 


Mr. Sixes. Can you amortize this equipment over a period 
years at better rates as a result of owning your own cars? 

Colonel Giore. Yes, sir, we believe so. 

Mr. Sikes. Have you made any inquiries as to the difference in 
rate? 

Colonel Giorg. Yes, sir, that has been gone into very thoroughly. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me anything about the time required for 
amortization? 

Colonel Giore. I can provide it for the record. 





Mr. Srxes. I think we should have that sort of information. It 
would be helpful if the witnesses here were prepared to provide that 
information when they appear. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Army’s cost records covering the fiscal year 1952 operations of approximately 
10 million car-miles show approximate Government operating cost per car per 
mile of $0.045. The best experience record for inleasing commercial cars, quota- 
tions in the recent past, ete., adjusted to reflect the benefits to be gained from long- 
term leases which would prevail with no Government ownership of cars, results 
in an estimated cost per mile of $0.078 for leasing commercial cars to accomplish 
the Army requirements. In considering this comparison, it should be remembered 
that although not normally a standard Federal accounting practice, the cost per 
mile tor Government operation includes an estimated $0.028 per mile to cover 
capital amortization over a 30-year period and interest at 3 percent upon the 
annual increment of amortization. It should also be remembered that the esti- 
mated cost of leasing commercial tank cars would be entirely a cash outlay. 

Mr. Forp. What is your inventory now on your tank cars of this 
nature? 

Colonel Guore. 2,430, I believe, is it not? 

General Coruuua. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel GLtorg. There are variations of commercial-size cars. They 
vary all the way from 7,000- to 10,000-gallon cars. 

Mr. Forp. And they are all within the domestic continental 
United States? 

General Coru.ua. Yes, sir. 


UTILIZATION OF TANK CARS 


Mr. Forp. Will you get the maximum utilization out of that num- 
ber of cars? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. Those cars are pretty busy as they 
are, for the most part, in the transportation of aviation fuels from the 
refinery to the various airfields. An example would be Bolling Field 
over here where all of the shipments come in by tank car. The volume 
of aviation gasoline and jet fuel is very substantial. 

Mr. Forp. When you have your own cars you do not have any 
demurrage costs? 

General Coruuua. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But when you do not have that demurrage cost hanging 
over your head, do you still get the maximum utilization out of the 
cars? 

General Coruna. I think the Transportation Corps is constantly 
working on the Air Force to improve their turn around on their 
POL cars. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Would it be helpful if the Army could charge the Air 
Force demurrage? 

Colonel Giore. I think probably it would be, but I have not been 
able to work that out as yet. 

Mr. Forp. It might help the situation here too. If you had such 
authority you would not need quite so many tank cars? 

General Corutua. I am afraid I could not answer, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Superficially it appears that way. 
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General Corutta. It would have a beneficial effect, I am sure. 

Colonel Guiore. It is a matter of conjecture, I think. 

When you see this data Mr. Sikes asked for, you will note that our 
‘ar turnaround record in the whole field will compare favorably with 
‘ommercial turnaround. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have authority to say we are going to take this 
‘ar away tomorrow? 

Colonel Guore. No, sir. In the final analysis the movements of 
‘ars assigned to the Air Force are controlled by the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. They do not have to come up here and ask for the money 
for the construction of new ones? 

Colonel Guore. That is right. We supply the equipment and main- 
tain it. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the performance record on getting empty cars 
back into movement? Have the Air Force and the other users been 
cooperative about it, or do they drag their heels? 

Colonel Gtore. No, sir; there is no heel dragging that is perceptible. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe you made this statement, but I am not sure 
that I understood to what you directed it. Do you feel that the turn- 
around in Government cars is about as rapid as that in commercial 
cars? 

Colonel Giore. It is surprisingly close. I will be glad to supply 
that figure with this other cost data you requested. No one is ever 
satisfied with the car turnaround, whether it is commercial or militar vy; 
but I believe it will surprise you how close the two are. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following information was supplied :) 

According to the Association of American Railroads, the average turnaround 

r all tank cars handled on the association roads is approximately 18.5 days 
including Government-owned cars). The Army’s records show that during the 
first 3 quarters of fiscal year 1953 Army tank cars alone averaged 16.6 days for 
turnaround. On this basis, the Army obtains 1.8 loaded trips per car per month, 
and all other tank cars included in the railroad experience figures obtain 1.6 loaded 
trips per car per month. 


Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Mr. Srxes. Is the locomotive a standard procurement item or a 
test item? 

Colonel Giore. No, sir, Mr. Sikes. If you will notice the unit 
price on those two locomotives, they are small industrial type locomo- 
tives for use in an Ordnance explosives plant. 

Mr. Stxes. Are they standard type? 

Colonel Gtorr. They are standard type. They are types the 
explosives manufacturing people have adapted for interplant handling 
of explosives manufacture and processing. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you use in lieu of these locomotives at this 
time? 

Colonel Giore. At this time there is nothing in lieu of these loco- 
motives. This is the expansion required by the Ordnance plant 
schedule for next year, and they are intended principally for use at 
the Indiana Ordnance works. 

Mr. Forp. This goes hand in glove with Army ammunition? 
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Colonel Giore. That is right. It is a direct outgrowth of that, 
and we have purchased this year for the same purpose 28 of the same 
type locomotives. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to get delivery on these? 

Colonel Gutore. They are normally a 4-month lead time item. 

Mr. Forp. They are strictly a commercial product? 

Colonel Guiore. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SERVICE TEST RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next is service test railroad equipment. 

Colonel Gtore. We are attempting to improve the diesel loco- 
motive refueling in forward areas by portable refueling stations. The 
refueling station will be a car or group of tank cars, and the equip- 
ment itself is merely some special requirements on pumping equip- 
ment by modification of commercial-type pumps. 

Mr. Forp. Where will these refueling stations be located? 

Colonel Giore. In the operation of a military railroad in an 
overseas area. It is not a commercial or domestic requirement at 
all. 

Mr. Forp. No commercial item is comparable to it? 

Colonel Gtore. There are commercial pumps with these pumping 
characteristics. It is necessary to buy a couple of sets of pumps and 
then modify them to our car attachment and provide refueling entry 
in your locomotive. It is an adaptation again of commercial equip- 
ment. There is no real exploration to it. 

Mr. Forp. The next item? 


FLAT CARS 


Colonel Gtore. The next item is ‘Flat car, multiple gage, heavy 
duty,” two, at $20,000. This is a type of car for odd size roads, 
operating on foreign railroad gages and having the multiple-gage 
feature as shown on the sheet. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixer. It is a multiple gage whereby you can adjust the car 
to fit any type track? 

Colonel Guore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is it capable of being changed from one to the other? 
For instance, when you run into those situations in Europe, can you 
stop the car on one and, without unloading, adjust it to another 
gage? 

Colonel Guiore. It is not a 10-minute case; it is a matter of mini- 
mizing the initial investment in 3 cars for a 3-gage potential of 
operation. That is what it amounts to. We have it on our overseas 
locomotives now. In 6 to 8 hours in the shop, when you see you are 
going to move into another gage area, the car can be prepared and 
used on that gage without buying a new car. 

Mr. Mituer. It is a method of adjusting the wheels to fit the 
tracks? 

Colonel Giore. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item? 

General Corutua. If we may, I would like to go to project 1550 
and take up the remaining Transportation Corps items in that par- 
ticular project. 
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Mr. Forp. The next is 1550, “Other major procurement Transpor- 
tation Corps.” 
Will you proceed, please? 


ONE PACKAGE PORT 


Colonel Gtore. The only procurement item outside of service test 
purposes is one package port at $5.4 million. That package port has 
been developed to make, under these dispersed conditions, ‘if possible, 
a fixed port on short notice without the construction delays that have 
come in the past from building a terminus type. 

Mr. Stkes. Is it a knockdown type of construction? 

Colonel Giore. It is a sectional type of construction upon which 
the pier platform is a barge which travels to its location and provides 
its own spudding device. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This requirement is for reserve, or are you actually 
going to use it? 

Colonel Giore. It is initially a training requirement. Actually, 
by the time this one will be finished, the Corps of Engineers will have 
completed their tests, and we will actively go into training both as to 
installation by the engineers and operation by us, and then when the 
training phase and technique is developed, it will become a reserve 
item. It is a long-life item. 

Mr. Mituer. Does this contemplate installation and then removal? 

Colonel Giorn. It can be removed. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is it like your marine railway? 

Colonel Giorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. It is something that can be installed and then picked 
up and moved somewhere else? 

Colonel Gitore. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. How would you move it? These piers are driven in 
position aad then cut off and sealed at the top. 

Colonel GLorr. The sealing can be cut from the top and the new 
casing attached with air jacks, and the spudding lifted off the bottom. 
As the steel companies put it in, they put it in permanently; they cut 
off the spuds and fill the pier with concrete and leave it there. But it 
can be used temporarily, lifted and removed, and that is an engineers 
testing project this summer on the Chesapeake. 

Mr. Forp. What will they use—one that is previously funded? 

Colonel Giore. These two sections we have already. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are they going to put some of those in down on the 
Chesapeake? 

Colonel Giore. Yes, sir—temporarily, for rapid movement and 
rapid installation test. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to have delivery on this? 

Colonel GLtore. Approximately 8 months from the date of contract. 

Mr. Forp. In case of a war, how long would it take to put some- 
thing like this in? 

Colonel Giore. It would take careful investigation to pin it down. 
It is really a facility for operating temporarily in one port and then 
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lifting it and moving on. The intended use would justify a sub- 
stantial mobilization reserve for 5 or 6. 

Mr. Stxes. How long would it take to build one—not to put it in 
place but to build it? 

Colonel Guiore. I would say 8 months. So there would have to 
be some foresight in providing for mobilization conditions. But 
there is no reason why, as the operating requirements die off now 
and the training requirements die off, that we would not be fairly 
well equipped with two. 


SERVICE TEST ITEMS 





Mr. Forp. The next is service test items. 

Colonel Giore. These again are a collection of investigation items 
and, with 1 or 2 exceptions, the adaptation of commercial practices 
with a view to improving Transportation Corps terminal facilities. I 
have listed here task force special-purpose cargo bodies, 2 at $30,000, 
convertible cargo truck bodies permitting completely closed protection 
and being convertible by dropping the sides to make use of loading 
and unloading operations in terminals and ports. 

Then there is a special-purpose vehicle to be investigated at $35,000. 
The principal application of that item at the moment—I explained to 
you earlier about the installation of the refrigeration boxes or nesting 
barge. This is a trailer to carry the same refrigerator facility into a 
landside operation. We are working closely with the Quartermaster 
Corps, who are definitely interested in our semitrailer setup for freezer 
boxes. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean by “semitrailers’’? 

Colonel Guiore. The trailer is a 4-wheeled item, and the semitrailer 
is 2, 4, or 6 but pivots off the fifth wheel pickup for the tractor, 


STEVEDORING AIDS 





The next is stevedoring aids, to purchase sample lots for procure- 
ment and test and commercial stevedore sets, such as hooks, tapered 
slot wheels, wire nets, and automobile slings, $60,000. 

The next is an investigation project of gantry cranes, the procure- 
ment of 2 at $50,000, which is of medium size, a crane consisting of a 
full gantry or probably convertible to 1 or more railroad tracks and 
the supporting gantry items to be used for handling cargo at terminal 
operations. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me that is almost standard equipment. 
Is it not? 

Colonel Giore. It is standard equipment at pierside on a fixed 
track and are usually special broad gage equipment, built permanently 
and left with the port. We are exploring gantries with the idea of 
standard gage track conditions that will fit into any kind of port 
operation built to handle cargo. 

Mr. Forp. Even built temporarily? 
Colonel Giore. Even built temporarily. 
Mr. Mutter. It is a prefabricated port. 
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MODIFICATION TO PIER BARGES 


Colonel Giorg. The next is modifications to pier barges, $5,000; 
ditional rubber grippers for modifications which were anticipated in 
he items to be used as a basic element for proper port facilities. 
This $5,000 is to modify some rubber grippe rs on this package port 
we alre ady have in our possession. It is an improvement in the 
sealing jacket. 
MOBILE CRANE 


The next is mobile crane, 2, at $100,000, to incorporate features 
that will make it easy to operate in the handling of heavy loads and 
vill position loads without damage. That again is an improvement 
requirement. We are trying to adapt the best thing we can find 
commercially to these unstable footing conditions that we have in 
operation under the dispersed concept. 


OVER-LAND CONVEYOR SYSTEM 


The next is an overland conveyor system at $45,000, an additional 
supply for use as a system of conveyors permitting a continuous line 
of supply from port and beach areas to inland areas, capable of 
transporting cargo. The Transportation Corps for some time has been 
engaged in trying to get rid of manhandling at the water’s edge. By 
working with the commercial conveyor people, it seems to be promising 
if we can provide, at least from the immediate edge of the water for a 
mile or half a mile inland, a conveyor transportation system that it 
will reduce manpower and get into better loading conditions. 


TERMINAL OPERATIONS SCALE MODELS 


The next is terminal operations scale models at $75,000. These 
are scale models of various types of terminal! physical plants and 
equipment, including floating equipment, material handling equip- 
ment, inland carriers, railroad and transportation equipment to be 
used for the steady flow of cargo. Rather than make obviously 
expensive full-sized installations, we believe, if we can equip ourselves 
to a decent degree with scale models, we can find out some things 
about handling improvements at a much cheaper cost. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


Mr. Forp. What is this component parts for aerial tramway 
system? 

Colonel Gtorr. We have been building and testing for the last 2 
years 3 aerial tramways. That is to discharge cargo with the ship 
well offshore by an anchored acrial tramway. We have found that 
the powered cars can be greatly improved in efficiency by doubling 


the cable and doubling the wheel contact, and $300,000 is for the 
procurement of additional component parts, cable cars and tractors, 
for raising cargo. 
Mr. Forpv. How much have you spent on this service test already? 
Colonel Giore. The three, as I recall now, have reached a cost of 
about $9.5 million. 
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Mr. Forp. And this is an additional $300,000? 

Colonel Girore. $300,000 for improving it materially. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are going to anchor the ship in a 
harbor offshore and bring cargo from the ship, without getting into 
boat-handling, by carrying it to the shore overhead? 

Colonel Giore. Not necessarily in a harbor, but with a platform 
barge with the same principle of spudding as the package port, to 
move it into place, drop it down, and anchor it on the spuds, raise 
the towers which are the anchors for the cableway, and the ships 
tie up alongside on each side and then discharge by the cable way Into 
the interior. 

Mr. Forp. How far can you transport in that manner? 

Colonel Giore. I think only time will tell how far by transferring 
relays or loops to support segments of the cable system. But there is 
one set at Eustis, I believe, a mile and a half from the outer point in 
to shore. The principal advantage is you do not have to have a good 
shore in order to discharge cargo. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the time element there? How does the unload- 
ing job compare with the normal lighterage process where you cannot 
get in close to shore? 

Colonel GLtore. We have had a demonstration so far by the tram- 
way where we are equaling the terminal facilities at the normal pier- 
side job, and with improvements of this sort we could probably im- 
prove the normal commercial port tonnage rate of handling. Nor- 
mally it comes out of the ship and drops on the pier, and that is final. 
Instead of moving it away by hand, we have a forklift or automatic 
vehicle, which moves on the aerial tramway, and you can get, I believe 
a better density of cargo. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the total cost of the overhead tramway per 
installation? 

Colonel Giore. Per installation, it now appears, if you add this 
improvement to the $9.3 million that I am pretty sure is in it now, 
roughly $3.2 million. And as a recurring item, that very likely will 
be a permanent cost of $2.5 million per unit. 

Mr. Srxes. How long does it take to set it up? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Can it be salvaged and used again? 

Colonel Giore. It can, definitely. 

Mr. Sikes. How long would it take to construct the equipment 
needed for the overhead tramway? 

Colonel Gtore. Again of the same order as the package port—8 
rr 9 months. 

Mitier. How vulnerable is it to bad weather? If you run 
into rough seas, is it practicable? 

Colonel GLtore. Time will tell that. But the original concept to 
permit its use was to have an anchored outer barge and work the 
cargo from there, or rather, to anchor the tramway to it. It became 
obvious thet bad weather would interfere with that and it would not 
be too prac tical. So, by going to the fixed platform with the same 
type of spud platform as ‘used in the package port, that offers the 
best promise, and it does not appear to be vulnerable to bad weather. 
But, of course, under some weather conditions 

Mr. Miuuer. It is all comparable, of course. 
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Colonel Guiore. If it is weather of normal proportions, that is one 
thing, but if you run into hurricanes or typhoons, that is something 
else. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Have you explained to the committee the reason for 
your interest in these auxiliary or additional port facilities? If that 
has not been done, General Cotulla, I think it would be well worth 
while, either on or off the record. 

| have been through this before, and the other members of the 
committee may not have had this explained to them. There is a 
definite reason for your particular interest in the kind of item we are 
talking about. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, take up the next item. 

General Coruua. | believe that finishes the Transportation Corps 
part of program 1500. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Colonel Glore. 


MarTEeRIALS HANDLING EQuiIPpMENT 


General CoruL.ia. With your permission, I would like to go to 
project 1540, “Materials handling equipment.” I have Colonel 
Shaug of the Quartermaster Corps who will discuss with you the 
items listed. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, Colonel? 

Colonel SuavuG. Project 1540, entitled “Materials Handling Equip- 
ment,” provides for equipment associated with the handling and 
storage of supplies such as fork-lift trucks, cranes, hand trucks, and 
conveyors. 

We have here two models of the type of equipment involved in this 
project. This [exhibiting is a 15,000-pound gasoline fork-lift truck. 

Mr. Srxes. Is all of this standard equipment, or is some of it 
your own design? 

Colonel SHavua. This is all standard equipment and modified to a 
certain extent, making it a more or less quasi-military type of item. 

Mr. Sixes. But you can go in and buy it off the shelf with slight 
modifications? 

Colonel Suave. No, sir. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL TYPE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Why cannot you use commercial type equipment there? 
After all, commercial equipment for handling cargo has certainly 
been developed to a very high point. Why cannot the military use 
commercial equipment without modifications which add to the cost? 

Colonel Sava. The military are the greatest users of this type of 
equipment and probably as a result are the ones who have furthered 
the progress in the field of this type of equipment more than anyone 
else. They have more or less led the field in the development of this 
type of equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Is not there the possibility that you may have over- 
developed so that you have too many standards? 

Colonel Suave. I would not say we have overdeveloped. As a 
result of the present method of procurement and the necessity for 
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going out on competitive bidding, we have many organizations who, 
in an attempt, you might say, to get the Government’s business, have 
developed many types of equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling us that you stay one jump ahead of 
the commercial operations by adding a few new gadgets with each 
new model? 

Colonel Suave. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I am not trying to get you in trouble; I just want to 
know why we cannot use commercial-type equipment. Even though 
you did develop these items to the point where they have become 
standard, why are not they usable by you now that they have become 
standard? 

Colonel Suave. Actually, they are. The commercial concerns are 
the ones that do the greatest amount of development in this field, 
but they are inspired, so to speak, by the fact that the military is the 
user of the equipment. But because of certain safety precautions 
which must be taken by the military, there are certain modifications 
which have to be made of the standard item, such as the overhead 
guard which you see both in this item [indicating] and the other one. 

Mr. Forp. Has this guard become a standard attachment now for 
the commercial equipment? 

Colonel Suave. No, sir. It is strictly a military modification of a 
standard commercial type item, the same as that one [indicating]. 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean there are commercial items that do not 
have guards for the protection of employees? 

Colonel Suave. If they have guards, they are not of the type that 
the military require. 

Mr. Srxes. The overhead guard is a very heavy guard. Admitting 
the value of having an overhead guard, that looks like an extremely 
er and unnecessary type of arrangement. 

Colonel Suave. If you will bear in n mind this is what they term the 
15,000-pound fork-lift truck and, a result, moves much heavier 
loads than that other machine — 

Mr. Srxes. They are not built on comparable scales—the two 
machines you have there—are they? 

Colonel SHava. I do not believe so. That particular one [indicat- 
ing] is a 6,000-pound, while this is a 15,000-pound machine, 

Mr. Forp. Now will you proceed with your statement? 

Colonel Sava. Specifically, this estimate requests funds for the 
procurement of the aforementioned equipment in the amount of 
$9,328,419 and a limited quantity of service test items amounting to 
$530,000. An additional $295,752 is included for transportation costs. 

The fiscal year 1954 estimate is 80 percent less than the 1952 fiscal 
year obligations and approximately 36 percent less than the fiscal 1953 
estimate. The primary reason for the decrease in fiscal 1954 over 
fiscal 1953 estimates is a retrenchment of the supply pipeline in fiscal 
year 1954. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the comparative cost between the items which 
you use and the standard commercial items of the same capabilities? 

Colonel Suave. I do not have that information at hand. However, 
I can furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know whether it is more or less? 
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Colonel SHaua. The cost would be more for the military item 
ecause of the modifications which are involved. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like you to provide the actual difference in cost. 

Colonel Suave. All right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You still have not convinced me of the necessity for the 
modifications. If a great deal of tonnage is handled through the ports 
f this country and in the warehouses in this country by commercial 
equipment substantially similar to that which you show here, and 
vhich apparently performs satisfactorily and at less cost, I would 
like to have more concrete reasons why it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to gadgeteer, as we might say, and require more expensive 
equipment to do the same job. 

General CoLteLazieR. For the purpose of the record, for each of 
those items may we show you the comparable commercial cost and 
then a brief description of the difference between the military speci- 
fications and the commercial type? 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be good for each item. 

Mr. Sixes. If you will give me the reasons for the difference, that 
will help me in my decisions. 

General Coieiazrer. Allright, sir. We will have a remarks column 
giving the reason for the modification. 

Mr. Miiiter. Why it is desirable. 

General CoLGLazier. Yes, sir—for each of the items where it is 
different from the commercial type. 

(The following information was supplied:) 
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REQUIREMENTS OF PROGRAM 


Colonel Suave. The requirements for this item of equipment may 
be broken down into 3 categories as follows: We have a require- 
ment for commerical replacement of items in use; second, we have a 
requirement for what we term the second of a 4-year retirement 
program of overage equipment which has been authorized by the 
Department of Defense; and, third, we have a requirement for 
mobilization reserves. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by “due in’’? 

Colonel Suave. It is that quantity which is on procurement with 
fiscal year 1953 and prior-year funds. I meant the same quantity as is 
shown in column 4 of the classified section of the budget estimate. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this item? 

Colonel SHavua. Nine months. 

Mr. Forp. That is the average lead time on all of this equipment? 

Colonel SHava. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACQUISITION OF EQUIPMENT OF COMMERCIAL USERS IN TIME OF EMERGENCY 


Mr. Forp. If we had an all-out mobilization where you had a great 
demand for this kind of equipment in the military, you would quite 
likely have a substantial decline in commercial use because the ‘y would 
not have the material to handle. There would be a concentration on 
the handling of military supplies and would it not be possible to 


anticipate that you could requisition from commercial establishments 
a substantial amount of equipment of this sort? 

General Corutia. Mr. Ford, as an emergency measure, of course, 
but as a general application, to depend on that would not be entirely 
satisfactory for two reasons. It would be predicated upon this de- 
cline, which would be difficult to antic ipate just exactly what indus- 
tries or what users are going to experience a decline; and, secondly, the 
difficulty that you would experience in the multiplicity of models 
which you would get. There are any number of manufacturers of 
materials handling e quipment, but the maintenance problem, would be 
terrific, just as it is in any other of the semicommercial type of equip- 
ment. Every manufacturer for some reason—and this is not critical 
in any sense of the word—has his own method of marking his spare 
parts and they are not at all comparable. So, for those two reasons: 
first, the fact that you could not depend as a sure thing on the source 
and, second, the maintenance problem would make it highly unsatis- 
factory. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. On page 155 of this presentation you have a new item, 
item No. 5, which was not included in the original budget. What is 
the justification for that? 

Colonel Suauc. I would like, if I may, to call on Mr. Witt, my 
assistant, to explain that. 

Mr. Wirr. On this item No. 5, it originally was not in the budget. 
It was put in there due to the change in the concept that was made 
on a continuation of Korean combat and picking up the combat pipe- 
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line and adjusting 1953 consumption from the previous estimate t: 
the actual consumption that took place. 

Mr. Forp. In item No. 11 there has been an increase in cost of 
some $450 compared to the original budget. 

Colonel Suave. Sir, the reason for that is due to the fact that this 
budget was computed at a later date and we took the actual contract 
cost as of the date that the estimate was made. A similar situation 
existed, as you recall, in the case of the laundries. There was a 
difference in the price due to actual contract information which we 
had at the time of the computation. 


SERVICE TEST EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Turning to item 20 and to service test items, inasmuch 
as these are more or less commercial-type vehicles, why do you have 
to have service test items? 

Colonel SHavua. Sir, these items are procured from commercial con- 
cerns and are tested in our own depot system in an attempt to embrace 
simpler and safer operations, reduce maintenance and improve per- 
formance standards. We actually buy from the commercial firm the 
new items which they are developing for testing in our own system 
This is done constantly in an effort to improve our operation and make 
it more economical. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, that will finish this 
portion of the presentation. 


OTHER SPECIAL QUARTERMASTER EQUIPMENT 


The next project is project 1550 on page 159 of the justifications. 

General CoruLta. We have just one item, I believe, sir. 

Colonel SHaue. The quartermaster portion of project 1550, 
entitled “Other Special Equipment,” provides for special-purpose 
equipment such as portable-type refrigerators of various sizes, pre- 
fabricated refrigerators, fumigation chambers, and similar types of 
nonmobile equipment for use in the field. The 1954 estimate requests 
funds in the amount of $544,074 for the procurement of only the 150 
cubic foot portable refrigerator of which we have a model here on the 
table. In addition, $16,333 is included for transportation costs. 
The fiscal year 1954 estimate is approximately 75 percent less than 
fiscal year 1952 obligations. There were no funds included in the 1953 
estimate. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PORTABLE REFRIGERATOR 


» 


Mr. Stxes. What is the size and weight of the portable refrigerator’ 

General Corut.a. It is of 150 cubic-foot capacity. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the outside dimensions? 

Colonel Suave. T imensions width is 6 feet, 4 inches; the 
height is 6 feet, 5% inches; the depth is 6 feet, 8 inches. 

Mr. Sixes. And what is the weight? 

Colonel Suave. The weight is 1,483 pounds. 

Mr. SIKEs. How is it powered? 

Colonel Suave. It can be powered as I recall either by gas or by 
electricity. 
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Mr. Srxgs. It is in use now throughout the world, is it not? 

Colonel Suaua. Yes, sir; it is in use in Korea to a great extent. 

Mr. Sixes. What size military unit does that provide refrigeration 
equirements for? 

It is not a very big object and I understand the desirability of 
having something that is small enough to be portable, but where do 
you use it and for what purpose? 

General Corutia. Mr. Sikes, in answer to your question, these 
refrigerators are used in almost any size organization, because their 
size is such that you can put them in banks. So, as a unit, they will 
permit a great deal of flexibility in their use. They are quite fre- 
quently used in any size organization by just the addition of units. 
| have seen them in banks of as many as 50 to provide a supplement 
to existing refrigerated storage in a particular area. While I do 
not think there is any assignment to a specific organization on a 
T. O. and E. basis, they are used by any size organization that has to 
have refrigeration to preserve their perishables. 

Mr. Sixes. Has the use of this refrigerator proceeded to the point 
where you feel you are satisfied with this unit? You do not want to 
change the specifications? 

General Coru.tua. No, sir; I know of no development to change 
this particular box. 

Mr. Forp. What is your lead time on this, Colonel Shaug? 

Colonel Suave. About 9 months. 

Mr. Forp. What is your inventory situation? What do you have 
now on hand? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I believe that finishes project 1500 and thank you very 
much, Colonel Shaug. 

Army AIRCRAFT 


We will now turn to page 31 in the unclassified justifications and 
166 in the classified justifications. 

General Corutia. If we may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
up first the Army aircraft and leave the balance of the items until 
that is completed. 

Mr. Forp. At this point we will insert in the record the unclassified 
chart material on page 32 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Army aircraft—Summary statement for the budget activity 


The following table indicates the technical service gonapenition of the estimate. 


Technical service 


| mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


year 1952 


Actual, fiscal | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
| 


Ordnance Corps. . . 
rransportation Corps-.- 


Total. 


| 
| $8, 016, 500 $6, 339, 089 $8, 645, 228 
f 82,981,726 | 75,099,405 | 138, 126, 307 


90, 998, 226 | 81, 438, 494 146, 771, 535 
| 


Mr. Forp. What was the original budget request for this activity? 
Colonel Daviporr. $150 902,935. 
Mr. Forp. And what is the explanation for the revision? 
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General Coru.tia. This is a complete revision, sir, incident to th¢ 
maintenance of Korean combat and the provision of additional air- 
craft for augmentation of the ROK Army. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 
Colonel Davivorr. As of April 30, $78,087,315. 
Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, you may proceed. 


AIRCRAFT INCLUDED IN PROGRAM 


General Corutua. I have a short statement, sir, which I would like 
to make at this point. 

This activity provides funds necessary for the purchase of aircraft 
for the Army. Included are multipassenger fixed-wing aircraft 
required for the Army’s mission in connection with artillery observa- 
tion, battlefield reconnaissance, and short-range transportation, cargo- 
type, small utility-type helicopters, and drone target aircraft used 
in connection with antiaircraft artillery practice. 

Inasmuch as the bulk of the funds requested for this activity are 
incident to the Army’s helicopter program, I have asked Brig. Gen. 
P. F, Yount, acting chief of transportation, to give you an explanation 
of the overall helicopter program and the extent to which the program 
will be met by the purchase of items from funds included in this budget 
estimate. 

After General Yount’s statement, I suggest that we proceed to the 
individual items of the classified section and we will undertake to 
answer any questions with regard to them. 

Mr. Forp. General Yount, we are glad to have you here for the 
justification of this item. 

General Yount. Thank you, sir. 

This activity provides observation and utility fixed wing aircraft 
and reconnaissance and cargo-type helicopters for support of Army 
activities within the combat zone. The first item listed in this esti- 
mate is a request for L-19, 2-place, fixed wing aircraft, built by the 
Cessna Aircraft Co., of Wichita, Kans. This is the Army’s standard 
2-place fixed wing aircraft and is used for all observation, reconnais- 
sance, liaison, and training missions for which a 2-place fixed wing 
aircraft is adaptable. The aircraft requested here are to replace 
normal Army attrition losses and to provide initial equipment for the 
ROK Army. 

The second request contained in this budget estimate is for L-20 
multiplace fixed wing aircraft. This aircraft is built by DeHavilland 
Aircraft Ltd., of Toronto, Canada. It is the Army’s standard multi- 
place fixed wing aircraft and is used for reconnaissance, inspection, 
limited resupply, transportation, evacuation, and traning missions. 
The aircraft requested here are to provide initial equipment for author- 
ized Army units, to replace normal attrition losses, and to provide 
initial equipment for the ROK Army. 
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HELICOPTERS 


The third request listed in this estimate is for cargo-type helicopters. 
Discussion off the record.) 
This program calls for the procurement emphasis of the fiscal 
ar 1954 funding period to be placed on the smaller 1%-ton- type since 
e larger helic ‘opters are not available and so that these less e xpe nsive 
’ raft can be used to accumulate operating experience. In view of the 
long lead time on cargo helicopte rs, these aircraft will become fully 
mployed before the larger types can be produc ed. Itis assumed that 
the usual production “learning curve” experienced by fixed wing 
aircraft producers will apply to helicopters and that the Army’s 
helicopter simplification program will greatly reduce unit cost in 
ture year procurement. 

Mr. Sixes. The helicopters which you plan to acquire seem to be 

ch more elaborate than the helicopters now in use; why is that? 

General Yount. They have a greater capacity, of course, Mr. Sikes. 
nd we have in the Army a program for simplification to the greatest 

tent possible in helicopters for the Transportation Corps use. 
sasically, these aircraft were designed for other missions by the Air 
Force and Navy and it is our proposal to simplify them for our 
irgo utilization. 

Colonel Bunker. That cargo craft, unfortuanately, was the only 
llustration we had of that aircraft. It is an artist’s conception, as 

i see. The Army aircraft does not contemplate the use of the 

|. It has the high landing gear and the load is slung in nets. That 
as the proposal in the original competition. This is an artist’s 
meeption of the aircraft and these were part of the proposal. We 

do not contemplate buying the pods as shown in that artist’s concep- 
tion. Unfortunately we had no other picture to give you an idea of 
the size and capacity of the aircraft. 

The first model of the aircraft is complete and will fly this fall. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand how the Army will do away with 
this and use something else. 

Colonel Bunker. We will use a net similar to a cargo net on a 
rane to load a ship and the cargo is in the net. The cargo is winched 
ip by winches to the aircraft. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that satisfactory? 

Colonel Bunker. We are doing that at present. It is highly 
satisfactory. The turn-around time of the aircraft is about half a 

inute for picking up or disposing of the load. 

Mr. Mituer. The operation there is to cut the net loose and leave 
it and go on? 

Colonel BunKER. Yes, sir; it has a release so that when the load 
roes out on the cable, it automatically is released. 

Mr. Miuuer. And the aircraft moves off and picks up another load? 

Colonel BunkEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these modifications of existing craft or entirely 
new models? 

Colonel Bunker. Each one of our aircraft in the cargo helicopter 
field has been an Army modification of the winner of a design compe- 
tion of the Navy or Air Force. 


81451—53—pt. 1——-93 
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Mr. Sixes. I do not believe you understood the meaning of my 
question. You do have helicopters now in use? 

Colonel Bunxrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you seeking funds to modify the ones which ar 
now in use or are they new models? 

Colonel Bunker. These are new models, sir. For each one « 
them, the developments are practically complete. As a matter of 
fact, all three of them were developed with fiscal year 1952 funds an 
will be ready to fly sometime this summer or early fall. 

Mr. Sixes. All of these are more costly, I judge, than the model: 
now in use? 

Colonel Bunker. No, sir; our present 1%-ton helicopter for whic! 
we are just starting to receive deliveries—the H-—21—costs practical] 
the same as our proposed 1'-ton helicopter, the S-58. The reaso 
for changing models was because we could not get the H-21. It 
production was entirely used up by Air Force requirements. 


FUSELAGE STUDIES 


Mr. Sixes. I notice you are getting away from what I call th: 
skeleton-type fuselage and you are adopting a fuselage dinilar to th 
conventional-type aircraft. Is there a reason for that? 

Colonel Bunker. Yes, sir. We made over the last 6 months 
continuing study specifically on the H-—21, starting with the frame 
work and working toward a plastic fuselage, a steel fuselage and 
standard aircraft construction. Due to the necessity for a beam-typ: 
of construction this tends to be the cheapest, although certain modi 
fications which are not apparent in those sketches from more normal 
aircraft construction are being incorporated. In general, they do hav: 
the appearance of an air frame. 

Mr. Sixes. The conventional or fixed wing aircraft fuselage will b: 
more economical? 

Colonel Bunker. That seems to be the result of those studies 
although we were quite disappointed in them. We felt it should tur 
out the other way. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, it is surprising, but if that is the more economical! 
fuselage, you also will have storage space which you did not have 
before and if you have cargo-carrying space which you did not have 
before, it would seem to be a considerable advantage. 

Colonel Bunker. That is part of the reason, of course. 


CARGO HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Sixes. Would you give us the cargo-carrying capability of each 
of these? 

Colonel Bunker. It is on the bottom of each picture. 

Mr. Srxes. How many passengers will they carry? 

Colonel Bunker. The last two carry approximately 34 passengers 
and the first one—the S-58—carries approximately 20. With a 
helicopter you cannot say exactly because they are very susceptible 
to weight; on a sunshiny day they do not carry near what they do on a 
cloudy day because of the atmospheric conditions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Yount. The utilization of cargo helicopters within the 
Department of the Army has been subjecte sd to review and re-review 
by the Army Materiel Requirements Review Panel, the Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary of the Army. In conducting this review it 
was first necessary to establish the mission of this new vehicle in the 
Army’s transportation complex. Since it is a relatively expensive 
vehicle to procure and to operate and since its availability is somewhat 
more restricted than conventional ground vehicles, the helicopter 
must be employed under those circumstances and in those areas 
where these liabilities are offset by corresponding advantages. Like- 
wise the helicopter is considerably slower than conventional fixed 

ing cargo aircraft and its relative size restricts the range at which 
t can be operated effectively. Based on these criteria, it was estab- 
lished that the primary application of the helicopter to the Army is 
as a replacement for relatively short haul transportation in the 
forward areas as local circumstances dictate. This establishes the 
Army cargo helicopters as “flying trucks” which use their freedom 
from requirement for a right-of-way, their minimum landing and 
takeoff area requirements and their speed to perform missions which 
the Army trucks either cannot do at all or could not do in the time 
available. Additionally, of course, the helicopter introduces a new 
dimension to battlefield tactics of small units in exactly the same way 
that fixed wing transports and parachute infantry introduced the 
vertical dimension to theater strategy. By using the helicopter to 
move small reserve and maneuver elements around the battlefield, 
the troop commander can retain his tactical mobility with a high 
degree of freedom from terrain or enemy obstacles. The helicopter 
under these circumstances can be employed with infantry — to 
perform the functions for which cavalry forces were organized; if 
to preserve the freedom of maneuver of the ground elements ad to 
exploit situations requiring a high degree of mobility. Another 
sphere of employment of the helicopter in tactics is in conjunction 
with atomic and other special weapons. These weapons and their 
ammunition must be deployed only as they are’ required for use in 
order to maintain the essential element of surprise and protection 
from counterattack. The helicopter, therefore, becomes the ideal 
vehicle for the logistical support of these new weapons. Exploitation 
of the effects of these devices demands a prompt follow-up of their 
very high shock potential by promptly moving troops into the area 
attacked before the ene my can reform and reorganize his forces. The 
helicopter with its ability to overpass destroyed roads and bridges 
and deliver troops into an area 20 or 30 miles away in a matter of 
minutes, offers the only solution to this problem. 

This analysis of the use of the helicopterwith Army troops developed 
the role of this aircraft in Army operations as a premium transporta- 
tion vehicle to be used in lieu of Army trucks for: 

Logistical support of Army troops when enemy operations, 
terrain conditions, or their own advance has severed thew normal 
supply system; 

b. Tactical operations with small reserve and maneuver elements 
to maintain the battlefield mobility required to counteract the enemy’s 
operations; 

C Logistic al support of tactical special weapons to preserve their 

security and surprise capabilities. 
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d. Tactical operations in conjunction with new special, high 
destructive weapons to exploit shock and disorganization of the 
enemy forces. 

Using experience gained in World War IT and in Korea it has been 
determined that both 3-ton and 1% ¢-ton cargo helicopters are required 
for each division in the combat areas. These helicopters are required 
to supply forward combat areas, for : tasted helicopter missions, and 
support of the atomic and other special weapons. 

Oif the record.) 

In view of the factors developed above the Secretary of the Army 
and the Chief of Staff have approved this program for planning pur- 
poses. In order that it may be revised in the light of actual e xperience 
and of developments in the art, it has been established that the entire 
program will be subjected to a complete annual review by the Materiel 
Requirements Review Panel. ‘This action insures that each budget 
prozram will be kept in consonance with the guide lines of the current 
budget and that as more experience is gained the proper ratio of types 
and sizes of aircraft will be maintained. 


UTILITY-TYPE HELICOPTER 


The fourth request contained in this estimate is for H—23 utility- 
type helicopters. This helicopter is built by the Hiller Helicopters 
of Palo Alto, Calif. It is an interim standard reconnaissance type 
helicopter and is used by the Army to perform evacuation, observa- 
tion, inspection, and training missions. The quantity requested here 
is to fill authorized Army T/O & E and T/A allowances and to replace 
normal attrition losses. 


SERVICE TEST AIRCRAFT 


The fifth item contained in this estimate is a request for $3,000,000 
for service test aircraft. These funds are required to procure proto- 
type aircraft and ajrcraft equipment developed to fill military char- 
acteristics, and promising aircraft developed by the industry in which 
Army Field Forces wish to test and evaluate for possible military 
application. The service test of all new aircraft and aircraft equip- 
ment prior to quantity procurement is an established Army practice 
and is considered essential to determine the suitability of the item for 
its intended mission and to detect and correct possible design defects. 

All aircraft requested here are organic to the Army mission and in 
no way will duplicate responsibilities assigned to the other services. 
They have further be en coordinated with the procuring services 
(Air Force and Navy), who have in turn coordinated and developed 
realistic schedules w ith the appropriate producers. 


VULNERABILITY OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the vulnerability of helicopters compared to 
that of standard-type aircraft under battlefield conditions? 

General Yount. I would like to call on Colonel Bunker for that 
explanation, if I may. 

Colonel Bunker. We have lost relatively few helicopters in Korea, 
but that experience is as you will well realize small and applies largely 
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to the evacuation-type helicopter. The Navy has recently run a 
statistical analysis of exposure on an assault-type mission of the type 
conducted by the marines and based on the results of that, they have 
then conducted physical tests of the helicopter components such as 
the rotor blades, and so forth, and have come to the conclusion that 
the helicopter is no more vulnerable than the assault boat and may be 
less vulnerable, but like all fictitious studies, it is rather hard to evalu- 
ate. However, the helicopter, as you know, has a very high degree 
of agility. It is not committed to any one direction of movement 
while en route and it flies very slow and low and therefore is less 
subject to enemy air attack. 

Mr. Stxes. But it is subject to ground fire? 

Colonel Bunker. Our damage has been primarily from ground fire. 
\s I say, it is rather hard to evaluate quantitatively. However, hits 
from the ground do not necessarily destroy the helicopter. 

Mr. Sikes. Does it carry any armor at all? 

Colonel Bunkkr. It carries self-sealing tanks—at least enough for 
half of its range in order to get back home in the event of an emer- 
cency. It does not at present carry any armor, although the marine 
design of the S—56 which you have there does have flack curtains 
made of nylon which hang on the sides. They can be installed for 
certain missions or left out, as the case may be. I am afraid we 
cannot really answer the question directly because we do not have 
the experience. However, the indications are that it is not any more 
vulnerable than the other assault equipment. 


RANGE OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Minter. What is the average cruising distance of these heli- 
copters? 

Colonel Bunker. I believe it is given on the chart, but for our mis- 
sions we contemplate an average mission of between 150 miles to 
200 miles, round trip. 

Mr. Forp. All of these have an adequate range for that type 
mission? 

Colonel Bunker. Most of them have built-in tanks that exceed 
that distance due to the fact that they were designed for other mis- 
sions. For example, the H-16 was designed for a 700-mile rescue 
mission. We do not install those extra tanks. 


REDUCTION IN OTHER EQUIPMENT AS RESULT OF USING HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Forp. In your proposed allowances for the combat forces is 
there any contemplation of a comparable reduction in other equip- 
ment? 

Colonel Bunker. We have made a study on that, sir, and have 
come to the tentative conclusion when, as, and if, we can equip a 
division to the extent noted here, there would be approximately, I 
believe, 14-percent reduction in the use of trucks. That contem- 
plates approximately one-half of the mission by helicopter which 
would relieve the load from the trucks. It does not contemplate a 
100-percent reduction. If the truck is going forward part way and 
becomes immobilized due to road conditions, you cannot back the 
truck up and put it into another area where you could employ it 
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temporarily and then get it back. So assuming that about one-half 
of the helicopter mission could result in a reduction of truck require- 
ments, it works out to be approximately a 14-percent reduction in 
the organic transportation of the division. 

Mr. Forp. Does that study indicate, or does it take into considera- 
tion, the vulnerability of the helicopter? Would not the helicopter 
be more vulnerable than a truck operating on a somewhat similar 
mission? 

Colonel Bunxer. That is not our belief, sir. 


INITIATION OF HELICOPTER PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. This budget presentation of the three items which you 
have discussed is the initiation of the program, is that correct? 

General Yount. That is the initiation of the long range program, 
Mr. Chairman. 

That is why we have indicated to you the ultimate buildup. 

The limiting condition that we run into is the capability of industry 
to meet it, and it becomes a controlling factor in phasing our procure- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. In previous budgets you have had no funding for the 
three items that you have here? 

Colonel Bunker. No, sir. We started the helicopter program in 
1950, but that was not based on a training requirement or troop basis 
It}was an experimental program to organize 10 companies to develop 
the factors that we have developed here this morning as to how many 
were needed for the Army, where they were needed, and should be 
assigned, and the ratio, and so forth. Therefore, it is correct that 


helicopters have appeared in previous budgets which were a part of the 
program to secure 10 companies. 

However, the lead time was so great to reach any normal objective 
that based on the experience we had accumulated, plus demonstrations 
of the Marine Corps that we established a tentative requirement. 

(Statement off the record.) 


USE OF HELICOPTERS FOR GROUND SUPPORT 


Mr. Miuuter. Do I understand, Colonel, that your present plans 
contemplate giving a certain amount of helicopter support to all 
divisions? 

Colonel Bunker. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. It is not particularly applicable to air transport? 

Colonel Bunker. No, sir. 

Mr. Miiuier. It is organic with basic ground forces? 

Colonel Bunxzp. Yes, sir. 

We do not feel that with the helicopter you can get away with an 
airborne assault, going over enemy forces like airborne troopers do. 
The helicopter is too slow to undertake such a project. 

Mr. Mixier. It has not any special function in that field at all. 
It is just for supplementary ground force supply or normal missions? 

Colonel Bunxsr. That is correct, sir. The airborne mission is an 
Air Force mission and also the troop carrier force. We do not believe 
the helicopter has any particular chance of survival on such a mission 

Mr. Miuuer. My thinking would concur in that, and you clear up 
the point I had in mind. 
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USE OF L-20 AIRCRAFT 


There is another question I want to ask. What is the load capacity 
{ this L-20? It says multiplace. 

Colonel Bunxer. Five places. 

Mr. Mriuer. How is that used from a T/O&E view? How do 
ou allocate them? 

Colonel BunkErR. We allocate those to higher headquarters to use 
as staff transportation. 

Mr. Mruuer. As staff transportation? 

Colonel Bunker. Yes, as staff transportation, or on a courier 
nission, Where little weight is required. The other airplane is a 
ttle two place airplane. 

Mr. Miiuer. It is the standard artillery observation or recon- 
iaissance plane? 

Colonel BunxER. Yes, sir. 

General Yount. T/O&E provides three per division of those L—20’s. 

Mr. Mriiuer. Three per division? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bunker. It also gives the numbers in the groups and other 
aces. 


H-34 AIRCRAFT 


\[r. Forp. What is your lead time on the S-58? 

Colonel Bunker. At the present time it is approximately 24 years. 

Mr. Forp. And you are now in production? 

Colonel Bunker. The name of the S—58 is changed to H-34, as now 
lesignated. The lead time is approximately 2 years. It is now in 
yroduction with 1953 funds of both the Navy and the Army. 

Mr. Forp. And with the funds requested for the fiscal year 1954 
ou will get deliveries when? 

Colonel Bunker. They will start delivery in approximately 20 
months, according to the current schedule after the contract is made, 


ir. 
Mr. Forp. When do you expect to have delivery completed? 
Colonel Bunker. It is approximately 36 months to completion. 


S-56 AIRCRAFT 


That program depends somewhat on the S—56, which is in the same 
factory, and the Navy’s requirement for that which has not been 
firmed yet. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on the S—56? 

Colonel BunKeEr. The lead time on the S—56, this year’s quantities 
lead time will be probably about 30 months, since it is the first produc- 
tion order. Thereafter, it should progressively reduce to about 18 
months in the later years of the program. 


EQUIPPING OF ROK FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. What part of the requirements of the fixed wing air- 
craft are intended for the ROK Army? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. In the event of a truce shall we still have an obligation 
to provide aircraft for the ROK Army? 
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General Coruuua. I think the answer to that one, Mr. Sikes, will be 
determined by the terms of the truce and the agreements reached sub- 
sequent to that as to the equipment that we will leave with the ROK 
forces. It is part of the tables of organization and equipment now. 

Mr. Srxes. It is presumed that we would still have the responsi- 
bility to assist in equipping the ROK forces even during the truce? 

General CoruLua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. But are the greater part of these requirements not for 
our forces, but for the ROK forces? 

General Corutia No, sir; I do not believe that is quite correct, 
May I add this is just for the active Army and the ROK forces. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srtxes. Are any of the helicopters going to the ROK forces? 

General Corutua. So far as I know, no, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you ascertain and advise the committee how many 
of the L-19’s and how many of the L-20’s of this procurement ar 
intended for the ROK forces? 

General Cotutua. I will verify that and supply it for the record, sir. 

(The following information was supplied: ) 

It is impracticable to give a definite answer as to the final distribution of assets 
acquired through the funds provided for L—19’s and L—20’s in this budget as the 
quantity to be furnished any one claimant will depend upon his priority for issue 
in relation to other claimants at the time any quantities are acquired from procure- 
ment. Thus the ROKA might be in a sufficiently high priority to have acquired 
all of their requirements, through diversion of production from that originally 
established with prior year funds to provide the needs for some other claimant 
prior to the receipt from procurement of any items purchased with fiseal year 
1954 funds in this budget However, it may be stated that net requirements for 
the ROKA, including anticipated fiscal year 1954 consumption, considered in th« 
preparation of the fiscal year 1954 budget (i. e. gross requirements based on total 
allowances less assets on hand with ROKA), amount to the following: 


L-19 ites : = 3 £052 Ae ht 119 


L-20_..- Peace ‘ i SES Nesbit aaewte 25 


H-16 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on the H-16, Colonel? 

Colonel Bunxer. That situation is about the same as on the S—56 
That is, the first ones will probably be available in about 3 years, 
and it will progressively decrease as you go along with a long-term 
figure of about 18 months, may be 3 years from now. 


SERVICE TEST EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Is the Army doing the initial work on the helicopter 
jet? We are now talking about the service test. 

Colonel Bunker. Those two programs were initiated as research 
and development programs. Those were Army-sponsored projects. 
The work was conducted through the Air Force, who do all of the 
research and development for us. This is a service test of the results 
of that research program. Those are small, tip-mounted jets on the 
edge of the rotor blades. 

Mr. Forp. What is aircraft multiplace? 

Colonel Bunker. That is a test of commercial CAA certified de- 
sign. That is where we procured all of our airplanes to date, and 
this envisions a test probably of the deHaviland Otter, which is a 
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slightly larger version of our L-20, of slightly greater carrying 
capacity. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next item, multiplace utility helicopter? 

Colonel Bunker. That, again, is the service testing of a Civil 
Aeronautics Administration certified produced helicopter, and that 
is to procure some evaluations of Doman in Danbury Conn., which 
have been developed by private capital and CAA certified to deter- 
mine their points of een and application. We do not have 
the research money develop many of these smaller aircraft, and 
we use this system to eroeaik them. 

Mr. Forp. How much different is that from what is in the rest 
of your budget? 

Colonel Bunker. The rest of the budget contains no utility size 
helicopter. That is an ambulance. What we are asking for is a 
cabin helicopter where we can put stretchers inside the helicopter 
because we recognize that this capsule arrangement with the 
stretchers on the outside where the wind blows through is not so 
good, and this is an effort to see if we cannot get a cabin with two 
stretchers mounted inside. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item. 


H-21 


Colonel Bunker. The next item is placed in there to procure the 

development of the Navy and the Air Force in the simplification of 
H-21, to introduce a fuselage construction system. 

"his is the catual evaluation of the same study which was referred 
to previously of studying other forms of fuselage construction to see 

we cannot get a little further away from airframe procedures. 

Mr. Forp. And the next item. 

Colonel Bunker. The next item is the service testing of another 
R. and D. program which we have been conducting over a period of 
the last 5 years with the McDonald Aircraft Corp. of a small aircraft, 
combining both the helicopter and the fixed wing principle, thereby 
giving you a much higher speed than the helicopter and, of course, 
less landing area than the airplane, to try to overcome some of the 
problems that our L-19 is running into in getting to its point of 
dest.nation. 

Me. Forp. Are there any questions on that? 

General Coruuta. I believe that finishes the Transportation Corps 
part of program 1600, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Yount. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next item, General. 


TARGET AIRCRAFT DRONE 


General Corutuia. This particular item is a target aircraft drone, 
for which we are requesting the number shown in the budget. Itisa 
high speed target drone, designed for antiaircraft practice. It is a 
radio controlled drone. 

It is, in effect, a small airplane with relatively small wing span. 

It requires a special launching device and is powered with a small jet 
engine, 
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There are no quantities provided for reserve purposes. This is 
merely the quantity necessary to carry on training of the antiaircraft 
and the surface to air missile battalions. 

The lead time of the item is shown as 18 months. 

We have gotten a few of them. This is to carry on procurement 
which was initiated with fiscal year 1952 funds. This is an effort to 
obtain quantity production of the item. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. It is not comparable in size to a regular plane? 

General Corutia. No, sir; it has about a 17-foot wing span. It is 
a radio-controlled drone. It is quite a complex affair, and except 
in the event of an actual hit you do not lose it, you recover it. 

Mr. Mriuer. And it is not as expensive as a drone plane? 

General Corutua. No, sir, it is not an airplane. 

Mr. Miuumr. It is smaller. 

General Coru.tia. That is right; it has a 17-foot wing span. 

Mr. Forp. What is your delivery schedule now? 

General Corutia. I am sorry | do not have the specific delivery 
schedule at this time of this particular aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Are you actually receiving them at this time? 

General Corutia. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. On what do you base your price? 

General Corutia. That is based, sir, on the first procurement. 
This is just an estimate. It is possible that the price, that the volume 
production price will be reduced. 

Mr. Mituier. Do they have some sort of a parachute or self-saving 
device if there is a hit made on them? 

General Corutua. Yes, sir, I believe that they have a parachute 
device attached to them. They depend on the parachute to bring 
them back down. 


ORDNANCE SERVICE TEST ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. The service test items are next. 

General Corutua. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corutia. The service test items run to a total of $449,000. 

The first item is for two catapults of a new type, each at $70,000. 

These are jet-propelled affairs, that is, they use jet assistance for 
the takeoff, through which they hope to get better operational per- 
formance at lower cost. 

The second item is a tow target, a high-speed tow target of a new 
ype at a cost of $2,500 each. Ten of those are requested at a total! 
of $25,000. This target will be towed by jet aircraft to give the anti- 
aircraft people a better target. 

The third item is 20 propellers at $250 each for use on target drones 
to improve the altitude performance. That is a total of $5,000. 

There are 6 control systems, remote radio for the aerial target drone 
at $6,500 apiece, a total of $39,000, to provide an improved control 
system for the aerial target drones. They operate on the low and high 
frequencies on both the low- and high-speed drones. 

Both of these are service test items to improve the control system 
so that we will get better performance from the drone, and better 
control on its way back down. 
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There are 20 of the second type of control system at $5,000 apiece, 
which runs $100,000. This is for comparative test with the one I just 
inentioned. 

The last item in this group is a launcher rotor, low to medium speed 

itegory, to provide a Jauncher with capacity to handle rotor targets. 
[here are two of those. This is the service test of a new item which 
we are attempting to evaluate to see whether or not it will actually fit 
nto the drone target program. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost of that? 

General Corutia. There are two of them at $70,000 each. That is 
$140,000. 

The total comes up to the $449,000. 

This is all practice material to improve the accuracy and efficiency 
f the antiaircraft people. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much, General. 

General Corutta. All right, sir. That, Mr. Chairman, leaves us 
this afternoon with activity 1700. 


PROVISION OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next activity is program 1700, “Provision of 
rroduction facilities,’ beginning on page 33 of the unclassified justifi- 
ations. 

Do you have a general statement, General Cotulla? 

General Corutia. I have a very short general statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

PURPOSE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This program, 1700, ‘Provision of production facilities,” consists 
if 5 projects for which we are requesting a total in this budgetfof 
$396,830,000. The purpose of the funds estimated for this budget 
program is to establish production capacity for our current and 
mobilization requirements, to improve the producibility and produc- 
tion know-how for the mass production of munitions, to modernize 
production equipment and to lay away industrial plants and produc- 
ion equipment when no longer needed in current production. 

For the purpose of explaining the projects in this program, Mr. 
\icCrary of the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, Department 
of the Army, is here with me today. 


INCREASE FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Before we go into the individual testimony, what was 
the original budget request for this activity? 

Colonel Daviporr. $109,830,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is for the whole 1700 activity? 

Colonel Daviporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the revision? 

Colonel Daviporr. The increase of $287 million is almost entirely 
the addition of ammunition facilities for fiscal year 1954, which are 
covered in detail by the individual projects. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation ee 

Colonel Daviporr. As of April 30, $307 ,390,508. 

Mr. Foro. Do you anticipate a sizable unobligated balance? 

Colonel Daviworr. Yes, sir. The main reason for that is that the 
reprograming between the 1953 printed budget and the 1953 revised 
column in front of you reprogramed into this program $348 million, 
of which almost the entire amount was for ammunition, again, 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are general questions, we would be glad 
to hear from you, Mr. McCrary. 


STAGES OF PRODUCTION PREPAREDNESS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Mr. McCrary. Mr. Chairman and other members of the subcom- 
mittee, under this budget activity, procurement and production 1700, 
we are considering three stages of production preparedness. In the 
order of their appearance in the budget, they are: (1) Production 
support for the current emergency and expansion of the production 
base for ammunition; (2) industrial demobilization of current opera- 
tions with careful consideration of production assistance for future 
needs; and (3) measures to improve future production. To express the 
purpose of this budget activity briefly, it could be said that it is the 
Army’s production program. 

With the out break of hostilities in Korea in June 1950, the Army 
immediately began preparation for the expansion of a production base 
Large amounts of funds were required during the period fiscal year 
1951 through fiscal vear 1953 for projects to expedite production of the 
many items needed for combat in Korea and other current require- 
ments. As the production base is adequate for the manufacture of all 
current requirements with the exception of ammunition, a much lesser 
amount is being requested in fiscal year 1954 than was used in either 
of the 3 previous fiscal years. 


PRODUCTION OF AMMUNITION 


Of the $396.8 million requested in this budget activity, $299.7 
million is planned for the improvement of the production of ammuni- 
tion covering expansion of the base, modernization of Government- 
owned production lines, and application of more effective manufac- 
turing methods. The remaining $97.1 million of the estimate are for 
modernization and reph uwcement of Government-owned production 
equipment purchased prior to fiscal year 1951, the lavyaway of Govern- 
ment-owned production equipment as it is released from active use 
in the current effort, and measures to establish and improve production 
methods; that is, more items in less time for less money, critical 
materials, and manpower. 


STORAGE OF EQUIPMENT 


The details of all of these activities will be presented under the 
separate budget projects, but because we have a major problem in the 
storage of our production equipment budgeted in 1730, I would like 
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to mention that now and ask your advice and assistance in arriving 
at a solution when we reach that portion of the estimate. The 
problem is how best to handle the Government-owned production 
equipment located in privately-owned plants when the equipment 
becomes idle at the termination of procurement contracts. The 
correct handling of this operation is especially desirable, for with the 
involvement of probably only a small part of Industry it could be 
said without foundation that the Army was displaying favoritism. 
That, of course, is not true, for the Army desires only to obtain the 
maximum preparedness with the minimum cost. It is a difficult 
situation which must be solved without delay as some procurement 
contracts have already been completed. 

Unless there are some questions, with your permission, I will explain 
the details of the projects included in this activity. 

Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand the part where General 
Christmas was seeking our advice. Just what do you mean there? 
Do you want to go into that in more detail subsequently? 

Mr. McCrary. I think it would be better, sir, if we would wait 
until project 1730 to discuss it. It is quite involved. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions we will turn to the 
individual justifications. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET 


We will insert in the record at this point the chart material on 
pages 33, 34, and 35. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Provision of} production facilities 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 
Revised esti- 


mate, fiscal 
year 1953 


Proje ct and sul proje ct actu al, fisc il 


year 1952 


1710 | Rehabilitation, conversion and expansion of reserve 


plants 740, 144 $561, O80, 093 $243, 972, 000 


1720 | C ersion and expansion of existing privately owned 


facilities and equipment 980 200, 807, 85K 88, 900, 000 
730 | Layaway of industrial plants and equipment 0 3, 000, 000 41, 658, OOK 
74 Acquisition of reserve production equipment 201, 099 0 

750 | Production engineering measures { 337 8, 994, 902 12, 776, 000 
1760 | Production preparedness measures ‘ 793 9, 290, 414 9, 524, 000 


Total, direct obligations 52, 874,354 | 783, 173, 265 396, 830, 000 


Actual, fiseal | Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
year mate, fiseal mate, fiscal 
1952 year 1953 year 1954 


Military personnel (number)... -- Set ‘ 323 


Civilian personnel requirements are shown on subsequent schedules, 
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ESTIMATED STATUS OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PROJECT ORDERS 


| 
Amount 

included in 
Funds avail- Amount columns 2 ' ; 
Fiscal year able from available in and3tobe | ™ ee 
prior years | current year used in sub- PT me ‘ 

ile i 
— and 3 —4 


Net amount 
to be used 


(4) 


929 
$3, 999. 440 
4, 907, 792 | 


R ON7 


$630, 822 $7, 304 
620, 809 6, 901 
14, 206, 1 


’ 4 ars, . ’ ind $633,047-total shown for 1952 in column (4 
ver to 1953 column. (2) as the work is to be performed at an industrial funded installatior 


Mr. Forp. Please proceed. 


REHABILITATION, CONVERSION, AND EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. McCrary. In discussing the projects, I believe it would b 
better if I could discuss projects 1710 and 1720 asa unit. They ar 
for the purpose of expansion, improving the ammunition base. Th: 
only difference is that one is in Government-owned facilities, 1710 
and the other 1720, is in privately owned facilities. 

The total amount in the two is $332,872,000. Of that amount 
$243,972.000 is under 1710. 

The funds requested are for the purpose first of all of expanding 
and improving the ammunition base. 

The amount under 1710 is $206,100,000 for ammunition. The 
entire amount in 1720 is for ammunition. 

The other part of the request that we have in 1710 is $37,872,000 
for the modernization of production equipment. The purpose of 
that is to bring the production lines up to where they can produce 
efficiently. The equipment is worn, and we are entering into a 
modernization phase so that the manufacturer can keep abreast of 
modern methods. 

The ammunition figure is based on the Army program of attempt- 
ing to establish a base for its requirements. I believe that it would 
be better to discuss it from here on off the record if I may. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. Is there any duplication in this program which you have 
with that which is under the immediate jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Defense; the $500 million for reserve tools? 

Mr. McCrary. There is a duplication from the standpoint that 
we have three projects included here which we also included at that 
time under the Secretary of Defense program; but it is our under- 
standing that the request falling under the Secretary of Defense pro- 
cram is much greater than the amount included in the budget. In 
fact I think the Army submitted a program totaling over $600 
million pertaining to the total of $500 million. We figured it was 
better to tie the ammunition part in with this program since it did 
deal with the base and the other part, the Secretary of Defense pro- 
cram, we would consider as being an expansion of the base for the 
other types of production. We did not request any tools for ammuni- 
tion under the Secretary of Defense program. 

Mr. Forp. But you do have tools for ammunition in here? 

Mr. McCrary. They will be here, sir, in the plants themselves; 
not reserve tools. These tools will actually be installed in facilities 
to produce. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, there is nothing in here which is also 
in the request before the Secretary of Defense for the $500 million? 

Mr. McCrary. Well, there are the three projects I mentioned, sir, 
but we put those in with asterisks on them to the Secretary of De- 
fense, stating they were in here. They were for the mobilization 
base, so we included them to the Secretary of Defense but we marked 

them to show they had been included in here and therefore they were 
not necessary to be carried with that program. 

Mr. Forp. So there would be no possibility that he might approve 


something there which would duplicate what you might get here? 
Mr. McCrary. No, sir; there will not be any duplication at all, sir 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


METHOD OF DETERMINING AREAS FOR EXPANSION 


Mr. Forp. What is the method used in determining the areas for 
expansion. 

Mr. McCrary. The budget estimate goes into the general need for 
the funds, and points out the areas. When mone y is available the 
individual projects are developed by the Technical Service; in this 
case the Ordnance Corps. They are processed in considerable detail 
to G-4; that is, they spell out just what is required, what will be ob- 
tain from this expansion, where it will be located, what tools there 
are, What buildings there are, and the details that add up to a total 
project. G—4 reviews the project. Those which are approved go up 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Army for Army approval. On those 
cases where there is still some question—it is a desirable project and is 
needed, but there is some question as to the policy, such as those I 
mentioned under the ammunition program for the expansion of the 
base, on those three projects which could go either way—the Army 
to be clear sends the projects to the Secretary of Defense, to be sure 
that there is no question about fitting into the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, based on an overall Department of Defense plan. 
In doing that the projects themselves we think are very clean. They 
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go through as good a review as we have in the Department of Defense 

sir. We do not find any question about them being unreasonably 
priced. There has not been any indication so far that there has been a 
waste of money. 

We might point out that where in this program we say we need $40 
million for nitroguanidine, it might only cost $35 million, and perhaps 
something else will cost more, to take it up. The idea is to expand thy 
base and do it adequately with a minimum of cost. This is, you might 
say, just the highlights of that program. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no questions; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REHABILITATION AND REEQUIPPING OF EXISTING PLANTS 


Mr. Forp. This $124,600,000 is that for rehabilitation of existing 
plants only, or is the construction of new plants involved? 

Colonel Mrparis. No. In this case that is for the rehabilitation 
and reequipping of plants that were built for World War II and 
unfortunately, due to the many combinations of factors which existed 
at the end of World War II, they were allowed to pass out of the 
hands of the military into the national industrial reserve and into the 
custody of GSA in a standby condition but in a very low state of 
maintenance. The cost of rehabilitation is approxime itely 30 percent 
of what it would cost to build new plants. These plants are very, 
very expensive. The major plants included in this $124 million would, 
in all probability, cost not less than $300 million to $350 million to 
build, if they were built from the ground up. 

Mr. Forp. How long would it take you to get these plants actually 
into operation? 

Colonel Mrparis. In general, they require around 18 months to be 
brought from their present state into a completely rehabilitated 
condition. We have to vO back and discuss some very sad history 
when we get into that area which I personally hope we will not let 
happen again, as to the provision of maintenance for those plants 
when they are no longer needed for immediate production. It is 
entirely possible to put those plants away in a way that they can be 
brought baud k into production within 4 months, but it does require a 
degree of maintenance care that certainly is economical from a long- 
range standpoint. But it does cost alotof money. Each one of these 
projects is developed by a complete computation of our mobilization 
requirements based on the most effective mobilization produc’ on 
capacity that we can generate as to the balance between reserve in 
being and capacity to produce. And what our present program will 
supply, shall we say where we can implement it with our present 
program and put production in the plant. 

Mr. Forp. There has not been a significant change in the method of 
production so that these plants which were previously in use are no 
longer usable in the future? 

Colonel Meparis. One of the significant factors in rehabilitating 
them is that we are always able to introduce some few minor economies 
in the method of production, but the basic plant investment is a sound 
investment and it has not been obsoleted by any development. Even 
variations in the types of explosives that are used in proportion to other 
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types do not have a substantial effect, because the basic ingredients 
are the same and the production can be modified accordingly. 

Mr. McCrary. I might mention, Mr. Chairman—you referred to 
my appearance 2 weeks ago—the money we are requesting is to 
prevent deterioration that Colonel Medaris is talking about in order 
to keep them up in a state that they can be reactivated within a 
period of 4 months or so. 

Colonel Meparis. I should like to offer one comment off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CoLGLazier. A portion of this discussion has been on the 
record, but a good deal of it has not. May we supplement the record 
by giving an unclassified explanation that would show you that there 
is a mathematical computation, so to speak, behind this requirement? 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the record. 

The following additional statement was supplied:) 


Before a project is submitted to cover Government-furnished equipment fora 
new plant, or the rehabilitation and activation of any Government-owned reserve 
plant, there is a detailed computation of the requirements for the proposed 
product—the available production capacity in the ammunition system, the total 
production capacity required in case of all-out mobilization, and the possible avail- 
ability of the product from private sources not requiring the investment of Govern- 
nent funds. 

The following represent typical tabular data developed as a basis for the deter- 

ation as to requirements for additional production capacity, with respect to a 
ical ammunition component such as a medium caliber artillery shell. 


I. Mobilization requirements 
Thousands 
Requirement per month, period M+ 12 to M+18 6, 300 
Single shift capacity required to produce foregoing quantity per month_ 2, 520 
Proportion (75 percent) required to be available in installed capacity 
per month 1, 890 
Single-shift capacity, all facilities currently available or under contract 
(9 plants 1, 500 
Deficit in available capacity against mobilization base required, per 
month 390 


TI. Current require ments 


Fiscal year 1955 to reorder 


Fiscal year 1954 lead time 


| Ist quar- | 2d quar- | 3d quar- | 4th quar-| Ist quar- | 2d quar- | 3d quar- 
ter ter ter ter te ter ter 


» } 


Net demand from procurement | 
ill customers) | 5, 100 5, 100 5, 25 5, 775 6, 000 | 6, 000 
Currently scheduled | 5, 100 5, 100 5, 100 5, 100 | 5, 100 


900 } 1 900 


Deficit } 0 5 675 


1 Total 1,800,000 


Discussion: Deficit in rate of production presently under contract as against 
rate required to meet current demands is 300,000 per month at peak. This 
could be produced by existing facilities on an extra-shift basis. However, capacity 
available is not sufficient, if operated at an all-out rate, to meet the mobilization 
objective, there being a deficit of 390,000 per month at one shift, representing a 
shortage of 1 million per month at maximum rates of operation. The available 
inplaced quantity is sufficient for an initial order in a new facility, and will 
provide for a total production period of 12 months from startup. If contract is 
placed promptly production can {be completed within normal fiscal year 1954 


81451—53—pt. 104 
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reorder lead time (March 31, 1955), and in time to meet forecast demands fo: 
this item. 

Conclusion: The deficit in mobilization capacity justifies the creation of a 
additional facility and the placement therein of the available supply contract 
for 1,800,000 as an initial order. The resulting schedule for this component w 
be in balance with previously approved schedules for the end items of ammun 
tion requiring this component. 

The estimated cost of Government-furnished production facilities for th 
project is $8 million. Proposals will be limited to producers who are willi: 
and able to provide onsite standby arrangements when the production capacit 
of this proposed facility is no longer required to meet current demands. 


COST OF PLACING PLANTS IN STANDBY CONDITION 


Mr. Srxus. What is the comparative cost of the process of placing 
a plant in standby condition which will allow its reactivation within 
a 4-month period? 

Colonel Mrparis. About 5 percent of its value is the amount whic! 
we compute as the proper maintenance cost per year. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that a per annum figure? 

Colonel Mrparts. Yes, sir; that is the maintenance figure per 
annum. There is an initial cost for placing it in standby, which varie 
very widely in accordance with the nature of the plant. Those 
plants which use a high degree of acid concentrate are more expensive 
to bring into a standby status. 

Mr. Sixes. There is a possibility that by this 5-percent maintenance 
cost per year you would actually save money, particularly if you must, 
after 10 or 15 years, rehabilitate a plant which has not had that 
maintenance? 

Colonel Mepartis. There is no question about that, sir; unless we 
could count on going 20 years without a requirement for military 
production at a high rate, there is not any question of the economics 
of preserving these plants in proper condition to be brought in. 


STANDBY MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Stxes. We may be faced with that same situation again from 
time to time and I would like for you to prepare a short statement 
for the record which shows in somewhat more detail just what would 
be included and what the relative cost would be for the type mainte- 
nance you are talking about. 

Colonel Muparis. I would be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Sixes. The Government could save money and it certainly 
could save a lot of time in emergencies. 

Colonel Meparis. That time costs money, too, because the con- 
trary, as I should like to emphasize and as was mentioned the other 
day on the production budget, for every month later than 4 months 
that it takes to bring a plant into being, the equivalent production of 
that month must go into reserve or you do not have a preparedness 
situation. So, in addition to your actual cost of maintenance, you 
increase the cost for reserve and that is an integral part of your cost 
of preparedness overall. 

(The following additional statement was supplied:) 

At the termination of hostilities in 1945, a standby establishment of Govern- 
ment-owned facilities estimated to have an acquisition cost of $1,800 million was 


approved. It was planned to maintain these facilities to such degree that produc- 
tion could be initiated in 4 to 6 months and full production attained in 8 to 12 
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uths. For economy reasons, emphasis was placed on maintaining production 
ilities and utilities in preference to supporting facilities and the roads and 
iilroads which were auxiliary to trunklines. 
\ppropriations and personnel for standby maintenance during the peacetime 
riod were inadequate to accomplish the planned standards. Approximately one- 
rd of the value of the establishment or about $600 million represents equipment 
ie and only about an average of 1.5 to 2 percent was appropriated for its 
ntenance. The Corps of Engineers, responsible for the maintenance of real 
erty and utilities were also inadequately provided with funds. It is estimated 
about $25 million per year was provided for complete maintenance. This lack 
proper maintenance during standby was tremendously reflected in rehabilita- 
costs and time required to reactivate facilities to meet the Korean crisis. 
t $600 million has been expended thus far and several facilities still remain 
rehabilitated. in addition, the wholesale disposal of machine tools after 
rid War II resulted in a most disadvantageous position of readiness for an 
ergency. The industrial reserve of tools, while helpful to a slight degree, was 
ible to meet required dates for initiation of production of metal components. 
heavy demand on the machine tool industry in 1950 caused a tremendous 
klog with concomitant long lead time deliveries. 
fo avoid repetition of the foregoing undesirable and uneconomical results, it is 
that the Government-owned production facilities for ammunition must be 
i1intained at a standard that will permit reactivation at minimum cost, with 
luction available within 90 to 120 days from a theoretical M-day. 
assessing the potential cost of such a program the following factors must 
examined: 

Any reduction in the standards for maintenance will result in lengthening 
period from M-day until production can begin. This immediately requires 
nerease in the reserve of finished ammunition that must be stored and main- 
ed to support any war effort until reserve plants can begin to produce. As a 

easure of such comparison, lowering of maintenance standards to the level of that 
ailable between World War II and Korea would postpone initial production to 
least 10 to 12 months after M-day. The accompanying increased investment 
reserve stocks of ammunition would be of the order of $2% to $3 billion at 
rrent cost levels. 
b) A reduction in standards of maintenance also increases the eventual cost of 
abilitation and reactivation, as evidenced by the required investment of 
5600 million to rehabilitate Government-owned powder, explosive, and loading 
ints that, if properly and fully maintained, could have been placed in operation 
ra maximum of perhaps $100 million. 
The following tabulations represent gross estimates as against two different 
ditions and seales of maintenance for the preservation of the existing ammu- 
ion production base, both Government-owned plants and Government-owned 
roduction facilities in private industry are included. 
\BLE |.— Total probable costs of readiness, assuming o reduced scale of maintenance 
such as that available prior to Korea 


‘ost of maintenance— 10 vears $300, 000, 000 
‘ost of rehabilitation and reactivation 600, 000, 000 
‘ost of reinstallation of production equipment in private 

industry 100, 000, 000 
‘ost of additional required reserves of ammunition 3, 000, 000, 000 
‘ost for maintenance and storage of required additional 

reserves __. : 600, 000, 000 


Total cost of readiness _ _ _ - +, 600, 000, 000 


TasBLE I1.—Total probably cests of readiness, assuming maintenance of existing 
production base in full standby, capable of reactivation within 90 to 120 days 


|. Cost of maintenance—10 years e _ $1, 750, 000, 000 
2. Cost of reactivation _ - ~ : cag ee oe ; 100, 000, 000 


Total cost of readiness l ikaw dhl ‘ 1, 850, 000, 000 


It should be emphasized that the foregoing are crude estimates, and are based 
on current scales of costs. The replacement value of the existing production 
base at today’s cost is estimated at approximately $4,500 million. Any future 
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variation in construction and maintenance costs would require reassessment of 
both the replacement value of the base and the annual maintenance costs for 
full-scale standby 

Assuming availability of required funds to support the proposed plan, it would 
be the intention of Ordnance to contract with present operators and producers 
(private industry) for all maintenance and conservation of present Governmer 
owned, industry-operated plants and production facilities. This would insur 
continued interest on the part of private industry and immediate readiness 
suitable operators and producers for the entire ammunition system 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR OPERATING PLANTS 


Mr. Forp. As you look at the overall picture, a particular plant 
could receive money in three different ways. One would be through 
actual procurement and production funds, and one would be through 
funds requested here, and one would be through your maintenance 
and operation request. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Just through a quick check we have found two such 
plants. One is your Burlington ordnance plant which falls in that 
category. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. The reason for that is that the 
Burlington plant in 1954 will be about 25-percent active and that 
means procurement funds will be in there. They are still expanding 
the plant to attain the base. About 75 percent of it will be idle and 
we will have the maintenance fund involved. We have procurement 
money in there to pay for the product and then we will have this type 
of money to complete the project that is already under way. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have one person in there running the whole 
plant? Y ~ do not have three operating units in there, do you? 

Mr. McCrary. No, sir. It is a plant under Ordnance jurisdiction, 
sir, and ten see that each part fits in the way it should. 

Mr. Forp. They get their funds for operation from three different 
sources? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sit 

Mr. Forp. There is no overlapping on that type of a fund request? 

Mr. McCrary I do not see how there could be. Those funds are 
segregated. The maintenance and operation 2300 funds cannot go 
into the active part which is in operation and the rest of it that is 
active is purely a production matter. So, the procurement funds go 
into that part. Of course, in the expansion itself, nothing is going on 
except actual construction. 


PRODUCTION FACILITY FOR T—-905 BOMB FUSE 


Mr. Forp. Let us take your item on page 179 of the justifications 
That is a new item, is it not? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; that is the T—905 bomb fuse. That is 
one item that we have in there which is really an ammunition item, 
but it was not included in the establishment of the ammunition base. 
It is purely a requirement for the Air Force. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is it an item which has been completely released by 
research and development? 

Colonel Meparis. The T—905 is at present undergoing final engi- 
neering test, and coincidentally essential production engineering study. 
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It is an important new item and release for production is expected 
tbout September 1953. 

Mr. Forp. We are not in a position where we are trying to build a 
facility before we have complete clearance on the item? 

Colonel Meparis. No, sir, but I believe, in fairness, it should be 
remembered that all of these budgetary estimates must be made well 
n advance and they are, of course, based on our planning expectations 
of what we are able to do within the time covered by the funds re- 
quested. So, as of the moment, we might say it is not released. We 
can say that this plant would not be built until the item was a proven 
tem for production. 

Mr. Forp. What is so different about the T—905? 

Colonel Meparts. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

\Mir. Forp. This is more or less of a new development? Does it 
ecessarily follow that you have to build a new plant for a new item 
of this sort?) Why cannot you take facilities which formerly produced 
another item which is no longer necessary and use that facility for this 
production? 

Colonel Meparis. We do that insofar as we possibly can in all 
these where there is a replacement of one item with another. 

Discussion off the record.) 


Layaway or InpustTRIAL PLANTS AND EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next project is project 1730, and Mr. McCrary, we 
vould be glad to hear your presentation on that item. 

Mr. McCrary. Under project 1730 we have requested funds to 
lavaway and preserve the production equipment—Government- 
owned production equipment—which becomes idle at the termina- 
tion of procurement contracts. The amount is $41,658,000. This 
amount was developed by using a factor which was created in the 
review with the Bureau of the Budget and Secretary of Defense per- 
sonnel. It was determined that the layaway, for instance, would be 
estimated at the number of items of equipment times the average 
weight, which in the Army is approximately 9 tons, times $50. The 
transportation, we figure, is about $75 an item. Obtaining the esti- 
mate for maintenance, we figure that the item will be in the reserve 
for approximately one-half year on an average and we multiply the 
half-vear factor times the replacement cost times the number of items 
times 1 percent. We figure that in 1954 we will have approximately 
60,000 items of production equipment becoming idle. That equip- 
ment will be involved at 12 Government plants “8 the rest of it will 
be pulled out and go to storage points or will be left in its present 
location. We figure that about 3 percent of the items, or approxi- 
mately 1,600, must be reworked and rehabilitated. They are metal- 
working items and have received a great deal of wear and tear. We 
include $12,335,000 for this rehabilitation. They are usually large, 
expensive-type production equipment items. The program in the 
Army is to retain the equipment at such places so that it can be of 
maximum benefit in the case of another emergency and at the same 
time take into consideration the cost of the project itself. The ideal 
situation, of course, is to leave the equipment exactly where it is. 
The next best is to move the equipment within the facilities, where 
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possible, in order that the lines of production can be put back in 
place quickly. The third would be to move the equipment to 
point within the vicinity of its present location, and the fourth woul: 
be to move it some place else. We have included funds in the budget 
to layaway the equipment, not certain whether we can reach agree- 
ments with current manufacturers as to maintaining the equipme: 
in its present location. We have no idea just what that will be. | 
would depend entirely upon the agreements that can be reached with 
the manufacturers themselves. We have included funds to maintai 
the equipment for a period of one-half year, feeling that on an ave 
age it will be somewhat about that. We have included a little ov: 
$1 million for the acquisition of one facility, which is the Northro) 
Aviation plant. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN LAYAWAY OF INDUSTRI 
PLANTS 


Mr. Forp. We get into this double financing in this situation? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; that is where we are going to run into it 

Mr. Forp. For example, you have your rehabilitation funds a 
shown on page 173, for example the Lima Ordnance Depot, $250,000 
and then on page 181 for the same depot you have a layaway cost « 
$376,000. 

Mr. McCrary. Well, the reason for that is that Lima is partiall 
active and partially idle at t 1e moment. Over here on page 173 1 
are trying to preserve the equipment so 1t can be used, and in the oth¢ 
one we are laying it away and not using it. So one, you might say 
is for use and the other one is to see that it is properly put away so it 
can be returned to use. I might mention, sir, that this program has 
already started. During the month of May we produced our first 
project and we have at the present time 15 different projects initiated 
by the technical services and they are in the process of review right 
now. They will involve a number of situations that we would lik 
to present before the subcommittee. One is the leasing of facilities 
In other words, a great deal of this equipment is used in privately 
owned plants, where the manufacturer owns the building and th 
Government owns the equipment. If one case we have in particula 
is a plant in which the manufacturer would like to cancel off the cost 
of the building. He would like to put the cost of the building ints 
his final contract price on the production that he is finishing or has 
finished. 

Mr. Forp. That would be on the basis of rapid amortization? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. Actually, it looks to me like he is gettin 
it from both sources. He wants to take it first of all from the stand 
point of the cost of manufacturing—he wants to take the entire cost 
of the building and say it is of no more use to him and put it into th 
cost of the produce t. Then he wants to turn around and amortize it over 
a 5-year period and help his tax situation on the building. So it seems 
to me like he is trying to work it so that he is taking advantage of the 
situation. Now, in order to get around that to some degree, it may 
be possible that we can work out a leasing agreement with him, and 
point out the fact that his building is of value in that connection in 
that we can store production equipment there. So, therefore, his 
building is not a total loss and should not be reflected in the final con- 
tract on the production. 
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Mr. Forp. Was this building built by the Government? 
Mr. McCrary. No, sir; it was built by him through a certificate- 
of-necessity proceeding. I believe that was in the amount of about 
700,000 and he has a certificate of necessity, and in that way he 
makes it an emergency-type building. He wants to write it off as a 
‘tal loss. We also have other concerns where they would like to 
have a lease agreement. The one I have in mind is for 3 years. How- 
ever, there is no advantage to the Government, insofar as the cost is 
meerned, in taking it for more than 1 year. The problem is, of 
uurse, to attain agreements with these manufacturers that will be a 
fair deal for both the Government and the manufacturers themselves. 
‘hat is what we are trying to work out now in the latter part of 1953, 
yo that when the burden falls on us in 1954 we will be in a posi- 
tion to step out and have established a sound procedure to lay away 
the equipment and do it to the best advantage for any future defense 
effort. 
Mr. Forp. That was the problem that General Christmas discussed 
| his opening statement. 
Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 


PRESENT LEASING POLICY 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have a fixed policy in dealing with those cases 
now, or ey you try to settle each one as you get to it? 

Mr. McCrary. We have a policy which we have just put through. 
We have a directive which was just put out the other day stating 
that the policy for first priority is to keep the lines in place, with 
the manufacturer to do the maintenance on them. In other words, 
ve have a complete package. However, we are not sure that we can 
work that out with many of the manufacturers. 

A large part of them, in the electronics field for example, are not 
nterested in keeping it. As soon as the contract is terminated they 
want the equipment taken out. 

The others, we feel certain, as we approach them, are going to 
demand more than a 1-year lease, and, of course, that is going to 
involve funds for more than 1 year which is another problem that we 
are running into. The solution, we have not been able to arrive at. 

Mr. Forp. In the first example which you gave where a certificate 
of necessity exists, that is given under a definite commitment from 
the manufacturer to the Government, is it not? How can the Army, 
for example, revise that or the terms of that certificate? 

Mr. McCrary. This should be off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

\ir. McCrary. Where we have to have an agreement between the 
two, the manufacturer in coming up with the cost points out his cost 
includes the construction of this facility since it is no longer of any 
value because he cannot manufacture anything in it. He then figures 
that is a legitimate cost of the contract, used to close out the final 
contract. So, by doing that he wants to add some $700,000 on the 
cost of the contract to the actual production. 

Mr. Sixes. Has he already deducted the cost of the facility from 
his taxes? 

Mr. McCrary. I am not sure whether he has made the first 
deduction yet or not, sir. 
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Mr. Sikes. Did I understand you to say that he proposes to deduct 
the cost of the facilities from his taxes and then add the cost of the 
facilities to his manufacturing bill? 

Mr. McCrary. By doing that the profit will be greater. 

Mr. Stxes. And then have the building when he gets through. 

Mr. Miuuer. And then rent it to the Government. 

Mr. Stxes. That, I would say, is good financing, but not good for 
the Government. 

Mr. McCrary. That is the way it appears to me, but I do not 
think it will be legally satisfactory all the way through. 

Mr. Stxes. That is the sort of thing that I do not think should be 
tolerated under any conditions. 

Mr. McCrary. What we are attempting to show with this example 
is that the facility itself does have a value, that is, for the storage of 
tools. In order to do that we will have to reach an agreement with 
him or some other means will have to be taken. That is one of the 
legal actions that is being worked out now. 

Mr. Forp. I do not see how this committee or any other committee 
of the Congress could legitimatize something of that sort. 

Mr. McCrary. That was not intended. 

What I wanted to point out is that we will probably have to have 
leases for more than 1 year’s duration which means the money is 
going to have to be made available over a period of more than 1 yea 

Mr. Forp. Are you requesting in this budget, this year, any 
extensions . funds along that line? 

\ McCrary. No, sir; they are only for 1 vear at this time. 

The other point is that we are asking in here for funds to maintain 
the equipment for a period of approximately half a year, which is a 
little bit contrary to the budget program. That is, the maintenance 
and operations budget is normally used for that, but we were trying 
to put lay-away together as a unit instead of splitting the cost up in 
various parts of the budget, put it together here as a total. 


PURCHASE OF FACILITY FOR OPTICAL CENTER 


Then the third point is we will have to obtain additional facilities 
in order to have storage space for our production equipment, and, 
mentioned before we do have one facility which we propose or are 
considering as a ete item, and that is for ordnance in the North- 
rop Aircraft at Anxhein, Calif 

Mr. Foro. Where is that shown? 

Mr. McCrary. On page 186 in the classified section. 

Mr. Forp. Could you not get a more centrally located place than 
California? I would assume that these tools and other equipment 
would come from all over the country. 

Colonel Conner. That is right, sir. We have been trying to build 
up an optical business out on the west coast. 

As you gentlemen probably know the optical glass business in this 
country is rather limited in scope. That building was erected with 
private capital and rented to Northrop Aircraft. It was built as an 
optical facility, and it has all the structural qualifications in it to make 
a fine optical facility. 

We would like to buy this building so that we would have an optical 
center out there which we could operate in part and use part of the 
building for the storage of optical equipment. 





Mr. Forp. This is not really to be acquired for the storage of ma- 
chine tools and production equipment generally, it is just for a limited 
type of equipment? 

Colonel Conner. Primarily it would be for optical equipment and 
machine tools. 

Mr. Forp. So then you want to store there, or will store, equipment 
from all over the country? 

Colonel Conner. We will try to store there in that building just 
the equipment which is on the west coast, and which we cannot store 
elsewhere, and that will be primarily optical equipment 

We will have some gun equipment which is located in California, 
and there may be also some gun forging equipment that we could 
move in there to store. 

Mr. McCrary. We are attempting to set up storage centers in the 
various parts of the country in order to cut down on the amount of 
transportation required. 

However, actually it costs little more to move it farther than 
locally. Crating and packing and putting it on the car takes most of 
the expense involved in moving it. 

The Ordnance C orps is operating a large storage facility at the 
Atchison Cave in Kansas which is centrally located, like in the Signal 
Corps we have storage on the west coast and one on the east coast, 
Utah being on the west coast, and they are developing one up in 
the northeast part of the United States. That is taken into considera- 
tion in our estimates, and there again the request to store equipment 
is on & eon basis. Each project goes through the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, 4 and the Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
approval, and laa things are all ironed out prior to approval 

Mr. Forp. Are these justifications beginning on page 188 and 
running through 189 a part of the storage program that you are dis- 
cussing now? 

Mr. McCrary. This is chemical equipment. It is the equipment 
that is to be stored at the chemical locations. 

One thing that should be kept in mind is that the types of equip- 
ment being put together are much better handled and better pro- 
tected by the respective technical services. Thus, the Chemical 
Corps having their equipment in their storage facilities can take much 
better care of it than some of the other technical services which do 
not know how to handle that particular type of equipment. 

It might seem on some occasions that it is intended to ship equip- 
ment farther than necessary. However, that will be ironed out at the 
time the individual projects are considered. 

Mr. Forp. Take your proposed storage at Pine Bluff Arsenal, that 
is in Arkansas. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Most of the contractors are located in Massachusetts, 
Indiana, Arizona, and Louisiana. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

I might show how we propose to handle this. Each project is 
submitted. For instance, we have a format in which they show what 
the equipment is, where it is located, the distance and the various 
costs for the operation, and then why it is being sent to that particular 
location. Then they can explain further under “Remarks.” We eval- 
uate each of their individual requests. 
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Mr. Forp. May I see that, please? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

They require at the present time approval from the Office of th 
Assistant Secretary of the Army in order for the project to be initiated 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any questions on 1730? 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to know what decision is reached about th 
matter that we just discussed, Mr. Chairman. I want to know if 
any manufacturers are allowed to amortize cost under a certificate of 
necessity and then come back in and sell plants to the Government 
when they complete their contracts. 

Mr. Forp. I would suggest that your office submit a report to us 
as to just what is done. 

(The following additional statement was supplied:) 


To encourage private expansion for defense, emergency facilities consisting of 
buildings and equipment covered by certificates of necessity may be depreciate 
for tax purposes over a 5-year period in lieu of the longer period ordinarily allowe 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This tax benefit enables the taxpayer pa 
tially to recoup the cost of his capital investments through tax savings on earnings 
during the emergency period. 

An additional inducement for private expansion is contained in Defense Mobil 
ization Order No. 11 (D MO-11) which allows depreciation, including obsolescence: 
as a cost in pricing or repricing negotiated contracts involving the use of emergenc\ 
facilities. The intent is to give contractors a reasonably and properly allocabl: 
allowance to cover the estimated loss of economic usefulness of their emergence 
facilities in production under defense contracts. As procurement contracts ar 
completed, DMO-11 not only obligates the Government to make payments if 
the facilities’ usefulness to the claimant is not apparent, but also releases tl 
contractor from maintaining the facilities for future defense production. 

The above two benefits do not disturb the private ownership aspect and do not 
extend Federal control in the disposition of the facilities involved. The allow- 
ances extended do not entitle the Government to any legal interest in the facilities 

One producer for the Army, for example, has a building covered by a certificat« 
of necessity upon which accelerated depreciation for 1 year has already been 
realized for tax purposes. As use of the building for defense work has apparently 
terminated, the owner now claims an allowance in the procurement contract 
price for loss of economic usefulness of the building pursuant to DMO-11. In 
this instance, it has recently been determined by the Army that the resale value 
of the building is at least equal to its original cost; therefore, an allowance ir 
excess of normal depreciation is not considered justifiable. Cases of this nature 
are being decided individually with careful consideration being given to fairness 
and the government’s financial interests. 

This problem is related to the need of economically storing Government-owned 
production equipment for use in any future emergency. If financially sound 
industrial preparedness will be greatly benefited by keeping Government-owned 
equipment in place. Such arrangements may, however, require long term leases 
The Department of the Army is studying the legality and the preparedness value 
of contracting for storage space for a period of perhaps 5 years. 

Mr. Sixes. If the Department does want an expression from this 
committee I, for one, am very strongly opposed to anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. Forp. I do not see how this committee could justify anything 
along the lines that this individual has in mind. It seems to me also 
that, just from the examples that have been given, the problems are 
so varied in their application that it would be hard for us to make 
any expression that would be helpful at all. 

Mr. McCrary. What we wanted to make sure was that the com- 
mittee understands what the Army is attempting to do, that we intend 
to go forward with a layaway program and at the same time let Con- 
gress know what the actual problem is, and also the general approach 
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e are taking, and that we have really a mixture of funds, and a 
mixture of ac tivities. ' 

Mr. Mitier. You also think it may become necessary to properly 

settle some of these individual cases, that in some you may be com- 

elled next year to come to us with a request for 3-year-leasing periods 
ather than 1-year leases? 
Mr. McCrary. Perhaps so. We have a case right now where 1 
ympany has requested a 3-year lease, and we are working on that 
ise. 

Mr. Mixuer. It might so happen as these things go out of produc- 
tion on a more or less staggered basis that actually they would not 
have a bad budgetary effect if they come through in 3-year cycles. 
They might not ‘all get started in any 1 year, and therefore it might 
listribute the cost on a fairly even basis annually after all. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, I think that they would be spread smoothly 
ver the years in that way, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


Propuction ENGINEERING MEASURES 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 1750, ‘Production engineering 
neasures.”’ 

Mr. McCrary. Under 1750 we attempt to improve the method to 
produce. 

This activity becomes most important when it is considered in light 
if a recent study made by one of the top-level agencies in the Govern- 
ment to show the limitation on production that can be expected during 
he first 3 years of war. 

Vith that as a production top level it is necessary for the defense 
agencies to improve production methods in order that more goods can 
be produced within the limitation. 

[t is through the funds which are available under 1750 that we are 
ittempting to do just that, we are reducing the amount of materials 
required, we are cutting down the manpower required, and we are 
also cutting down the lead time. 

[ would like to show you just one example of the type of work 
that is being done. 

In the production of small-arms ammunition we start out with a 
piece of brass such as this [indicating], which comes from the foundry, 
and then it goes through a draw process. After the first draw we 
come up with a piece like this [indicating]. Next we have a little 
refining work and then the second draw, the third draw, and the 
fourth draw. Then, of course, there is the final case, after it has 
gone through about 12 steps. 

We have been able to eliminate 1 draw on the .50 caliber am- 
munition. 

This example is a 20-millimeter case, but in the .50 caliber we 
figure that in the manufacture of the ammunition for Korea, by a 
study of this program costing $19,284, we have saved the Govern- 
ment over $1 million on just this 1 little thing, by eliminating the 
second draw. 

We are hoping that eventually we will come up with a one-draw 
process. 
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We have not been able as yet to effectively cut out one of 
draws in the caliber .30 ammunition. Once that is done we will have 
even greater savings. 

That is the type of activity we conduct in our program and in this 
one, for instance, we have savings in the actual man-hours, the 
material used, that is, in the material used in making it, and also in 
savings of scrap, and even in production equipment itself. 

I might mention just another type of item that we have improved 
on which is a gear cutting machine at the Detroit Arsenal. For 
instance, they have a machine that cuts 294 teeth in a ring gear which 
is used for turning the turret of a tank. This has reduced the pi 
duction time required from 4% rae to 30 eee The savings 0 
that are about $400 a day just in labor, and in addition to that 
eliminates 75 percent of the saaits ul outlay and hate 90 percent o 
the machine tools that had been previously used in the process. 

So, you can see from that that this type of operation is most val- 
uable to the production effort. 

Now, , ‘with the cutback im procurement we will find that work 
this area has to be increase because fewer items are being produce 

Whe rever the item is being yr pro luced in substantial quant ities t] 
cost of this pe ¢ vor! f im cludes with it, but for those items 0 
which we do not have production, we then carry the cost under this 
program. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH RESEARCH AND Ee /PMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How much different is this from research and develop 
nent? 

Mr. McCrary. Well, research and development, sir, is the develop- 
ment of an item 

In other words, the research people create an item the om will do som 
thing for the Army, for instance, and in doing that they take into cor 
sideration some production, but not the actual mass Sodio. 

I might give you-an example. Here is a transitor. 

This little gadget right here is to take the place of receiy ing tubes 
in electronics equipment. This is a little socket it fits into. Research 
and Development gets those out by hand in a laboratory, and then 
had to be mass produced. In order to do that, production methods 
had to be devised 

When this came off of the end of the line it had to have the same 
characteristics that were developed in the laboratory. So, you might 
say that Research and Development carries the item to standardiza- 
tion. The item is accepted, specifications are established for Army 
use, and then production engineering comes in and goes through the 
actual process to set it up for mass production. 

Mr. Forp. When you make a contract for the production of that 
item would not your producer normally do that kind of work? 

Mr. McCrary. Well, they have not done it so far. Thus far a 
number of manufacturers have been involved in the transitors and 
they have been interested in helping the Army. | think one has been 
out in front in the development of it, but the Army had to work with 
that firm in order to get them to produce it because it is an Army item 


and the production was for Army use. 
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What we are actually coming to is this little package. That is 
really a complete circuit that goes into a piece of electronics equipment. 
You may have heard printed circuit mentioned. That is the circuit 
etched in the back of this plate with silver, and it actually makes a 
ontact. By reducing the size of the parts and putting them into 
complete units it reduces the maintenance necessary in the field. 
\ll of the parts are miniature and it cuts down the actual electricity 

1d on the battery required to make it fune tion. So, it is the pro- 

iction area that we arein. The parts were developed by Research 

id Development, but putting it together in a package like this is a 
prod iction problem. 


USE OF BOTH GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Do vou do this semi research and development work by 


ontract, or do you do it with Government personnel? 

Mr. McCrary. Both, sir. The Signal Corps, for instance, which 
as this, does it with a contract. They have no arsenals and no 
plants. 

The Chemical Corps does practically all of its work with commercis al 
outlets. In fact, we have in this budget one of the classified project 
on the classified plant we mentioned the other day, carrying on the 

anufacturing under this program. Commercial people are getting 
nto it to some degree, and it is also being worked out with the Chemi- 
cal Corps personnel. 

Ordnance has many plants, and in the arsenals particularly they do 
a considerable amount of the work, such as the small arms, where they 

» work at Frankford. Detroit does some of the work in the tank 

a. 

PropucTION PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have anything more? 

Mr. McCrary. | just have project 1760, 

General Corutia. There is Just one more aida et. 

Mr. McCrary. Just to mention the difference between 1750 and 

lso to point out one particular projec # we have is all I had in mind. 

In the manufacturing process, under 1750, it is to improve the manu- 
— of something that is being ae r can be produced. 

nder 1760 we intend to actually establish scoala tion for something. 
Tha is, perhaps we will set up a pilot line or we may go into educa- 
tional orders. One of the projects we have in here is actually an 
assembly, such as this electronics package. That is an assembly 
system for signal, in which those items inside the unit are put into 
bins. They go through a machine, all the soldering is accomplished, 
and it comes out as a complete unit ready to go into a piece of elec- 
tronics equipment. 

We have another project which we feel is coming along pretty well, 
which is the jewel bearings facility out at Rolla, N. Dak., where 
they have now started producing je wel bearings. Initially it was at a 
low rate. Now they are produci ing several hundred a day. 

| would like to point out the reduction in the reject rate. We 
started off with a very high reject rate. Here was the production 
rate, and on the initial production we had a 40 percent reject. Now, 
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after only a short period of operation, less than 1 month, they have 
cut the reject rate down to 5 percent or less. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your overall delivery comes fron 
this plant? 

Mr. McCrary. None at all, yet, sir. We are entirely dependent 
upon the foreign source for jewel bearings. This has just started 
Actually it was the 24th of March before they produced anything, or 
about that time. Since then it has had a small capacity. We ar 
eventually trying to cut out the dependence upon the Swiss. 
might mention that this is a Department of Defense project. In 
other words, it is not just an Army project but it is set up for tl 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foro. If there are no questions we thank you very much. 

I wish the committee could find a better means of compariso1 
could analyze this a little bit better. 

Mr. McCrary. It is like all planning problems, sir. It is a 
intangible. You really cannot add it up mathematically. 

General Coteiazier. Mr. Ford, in connection with the record her 
may we delete the reference to a specific plant? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 
Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 


Actual, 1952 


\ppropriation or estimate ; ; , ; $440, 000, 000 $370, 000, 000 
ransferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from 
“Army training” $1, 822, 732 
“Chemical service, Army” 24, 700, 000 
“Contingencies of the Army”’ 7, 925, 000 
“Engineer service, Army” 17, 019, 000 
“Finance service, Army” 96, 790 
“Medical and hospital department, Army” 10, 069, 000 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” 242, 194, 550 
“Quartermaster service, Army’”’- 15, 184, 000 
“Signal service of the Army” 61, 755, 000 
“Transportation service, Army”. - -. 6, 256, 600 
rransferred from “Emergency fund, Department of De- 
fense,’”’ pursuant to Public Laws 179 and 488 ; 26, 708, 678 7, 700, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 413, 731, 350 447, 700, 000 370, 000, 000 


Prior year balance available 2 aa 25, 000, 000 

Balance transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from 
“Chemical service, Army” 2, 240, 000 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” 20, 000, 000 
‘‘Quartermaster service, Army’’__- 1, 253, 000 
“Signal service of the Army” , 511, 000 

Reimbursements from other accounts 242, 465 266, 600 283, 600 


Total available for obligation... 438,977,815 | 447, 966, 600 395, 283, 600 
Balance available in subsequent year —25, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) - - - —9, 539, 182 


Obligations incurred > a 429, 438, 633 22, 966, 600 395, 283, 600 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Maintenance and operations, 
ASU i bide ci hin Diszbade lt babe r 4, 351, 563 170, 000 


Total obligations___............-- 433, 790, 196 423, 136, 600 395, 283, 600 
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Obligations by activities 


Actual, 1952 


$148. 679. 000 $123. 800. 000 
54, 403, 000 57, 000, 00K 
19, 689, 946 15, 771, 000 551, 000 
, 850 56, 687, 000 §, 650. { 
3, 226, OSA 44, 707, 000 2 AOR. OF 
236 100, 434, 000 }, 270, 00K 
6, 634 2 O89. O00 2, 223, OO 


000 95, 000. 6 


266, 600 | 


324, 136, 600 


Mr. Forp. We will now consider “Research and development.” | 
assure you, General Nichols, we are glad to have you before the com- 
mittee. I am certain that everybody on the committee and also in 
the Congress has great respect for the work you are doing and the job 
your department is doing. 

General Nicnous. We are trying hard. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed with your opening statement. 

General Nicnots. The Army research and development program 
has been presented to you in a document that breaks the program 
down into operational categories that are directly related to the mis- 
sions of the Army. Moreover, by this breakdown we can demonstrate 
that the emphasis placed on various parts of the program has an 
immediate relationship to urgent operational requirements. 

In addition to funds for that part of the program for which T am 
responsible, funds have also been included for the research and devel- 
opment programs of the Armed Forces’ special-weapons project and 
the National Security Agency. 

Admiral Parker will testify later for the Armed Forces’ special- 
weapons project, and General Canine for the National Security 
Agency. These funds are carried in the Army budget to facilitate 
administration. So far as the Army is concerned, the Secretary of 
Defense gives us figures to include for them, so that it is solely for 
administration as far as we are concerned. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE 


The overall objective of the Army research and development 
program is to maintain a technical superiority of our Army over 
that of our potential enemies. We do not aim to match man for man 
the military manpower of the Communist countries, nor do we feel 
it most economical just to quantitatively match their military arma- 
ment. Stated another way, our intention is to make the maximum 
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plication of our technical skills in order that the American soldier 
n defeat a greater number of the enemy. Our effort is to defeat 

enemy superiority in manpower by egg better weapons and 
tter techniques and, at the same time, to devote every effort to 
nimize the losses of American manpower. 


EFFORTS TO LOWER COSTS 


In achieving this overall objective, we must pay particular atten- 
on to cost effectiveness. We recognize that it is not within the 
tential or our Nation to provide every type cf weapon in the 
imbers al quality that science and the man in uniform can dream 
ip. For every weapon we must balance carefully the cost against 
what it can achieve. Part of this effort results in cheaper weapons. 
or example, we are constantly striving as a part of product improve- 
nt to lower the cost of produc tion. In other cases we are attempt- 
to improve a weapon in order that it can do a job that cannot be 
» by an existing weapon. This may result in increased costs but 
make the overall cost of war less than if we used an inferior weapon 
will not accomplish its purpose. A third area in which cost 
fectiveness plays a most important part is in the research and 
veiopment on more revolutionary ty pes of weapons, such as cuided 
lsslies. 
| would like to give you examples of these three categories involving 
ost-effectiveness decisions. As an illustration of product improve- 
nent wherein research and development has resulted in lower costs, 
| would like to cite the example of development of field telephone 
vire. I believe some of you saw that at Aberdeen. Even in peace- 
time, for traming and maneuvers we expend considerable quantities of 
telephone wire. Under present conditions, with a war going on in 
Korea, we are procuring telephone wire at a rate of approximately 
10,000 miles per month. ‘Telephone wire not only costs money but 
requires large quantities of steel, copper, and rubber. Also, the laying 
of telephone wire in the field involves considerable manpower. Up 
intil the time the Korean war started, we met our needs with old 
stocks of World War II telephone wire. However, as we needed to 
procure new quantities we were able to utilize the result of research 
and development to place in production a new wire that not only was 
‘heaper than the old wire but also was considerably lighter. The 
field telephone wire we are now producing can now be laid by one man 
nstead of the two that used to be required to carry a half-mile coil 
of field wire. The cost of this new wire as compared to the old is 
sufficiently lower to indicate that since this new wire has been placed 
in pean tion we have saved over $100 million. The wire, in addition 
to being cheaper in dollars and utilizing less manpower to handle in the 
field, also does a better job. It can be used for longer distances and 
results in clearer messages. This is the type of improvement that we 
would like to achieve all the time. We not only achieved lower 
costs but we have a better product. This is our ideal. It was not 
very difficult to make the decision to substitute this wire for the old 
wire as additional procurement became necessary. 
A more difficult decision in product improvement is involved when 
research and development produces a new weapon that does a better 
job but, in turn, costs more than the old to produce. A typical exam- 
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ple of this type of research and development is the tank. We ended 
the last war with the Pershing medium tank in production. Th 
Pershing tank is a medium tank according to present-day standards 
However, in World War II, it was our heavy tank. Subsequent to 
World War II we have modified this tank and improved it with succes- 
sive models being called the M—46 and the M-—47, which are call: 
Patton I and Patton II. Old tanks were reworked for each of thes: 
models. The T—48 is a completely new tank incorporating all improv 
ments. The result has been an increase in price for each of these su 
cessive models. Much of this increase, however, has been due to ii 
creased costs of labor and material since World War II. Howeve 
there is > ee that the T-48 will do a far better job of meeting 
and defeating the Joe Stalin 3 than the original Pershing. It ha 
better ballistic armor, has better power-weight ratio which gives 
greater speed and mobility, and it has greater firepower. It has 4 me) 
im its crew instead of 5. It also requires less training time due to 
improvements in control. This example illustrates product improv: 
ment that costs slightly more money, but it was necessary if we ar 
to achieve our overall objective of enabling American manpower 1 
defeat greater numbers of the enemy. A second-best weapon can on] 
achieve victory with overwhelming numbers. We believe that th: 
higher quality of the American tank not only is cheaper in the lon: 
run in dollars but also far cheaper in loss of American ms inpower. 

The types of decision which I have illustrated involving produ 
improvement are not too difficult to make. Similar decisions ar 
made by industrial manufacturers every year in determining just 
what changes they make in their products. Competition requir 
the industrial manufacturer to give greater value per dollar. I 
meeting our competition we have, in addition to dollars, the questio: 
of saving human lives. 

More difficult decisions are faced when we are treating with new 
weapon development that may include revolutionary new ideas and 
new concepts of use. A typical example of this type of research an 
development is the field of guided missiles. In such a field we start 
with a study of new technology and basic component development 
We lack not only a knowledge of just what can be done but we have 
no battlefield experience for comparison with older weapons. In ou: 
research and development program we must not only develop these 
new weapons but we must obtain, both theoretically and from proving- 
ground data, sufficient information to evaluate these new weapons 
and compare their cost effectiveness with older and more familiar 
weapons. In the case of air-defense missiles we are finding that such 
a missile as the NIKE not only makes it possible to defeat aircraft 
at speeds and altitudes that conventional armament cannot defeat 
but it does its portion of the job at a reduced cost in dollars and 
manpower for comparable effectiveness. In discussing this missil 
in detail later, I shall illustrate these facts. 

In the ease of ground-to-ground missiles, in addition to research 
and development for developing the missile itself, we must utilize 
the Army Combat Development Group to do research and develop- 
ment of new doctrines and techniques that will be required in order 
to utilize these weapons to maximum effectiveness. 

Another example involving more revolutionary ideas is that of the 
program for improving our battlefield surveillance within the Army. 
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This program is required as the result of new weapons that are being 
perfected and will be discussed in the detailed defense of the budget. 
~ In making such cost effectiveness decisions as I have illustrated, 
we cannot rely solely on paper studies. In order to get sufficient 
data we may have to carry a weapon system forward to the proto- 
type stage in order to obtain sufficient accurate data to permit a 
propel - decision on the overall cost effectiveness of the weapon. Such 
cost effectiveness studies should be continued throughout the develop- 
ent period, beginning with paper studies and if at any time it is 
clearly indicated that the we apon does not meet the test of competi- 
tion, it should be rejected. The cost effectiveness decisions involved 
the research and development program are not as important as 
those involved at the time a weapon is placed in production. Fre- 
quently it is desirable to carry parallel approaches forward to the 
point when two weapons can be compared more precisely. The 
toughest decision is when we meet the problem of a phased replace- 
ent of a pre ‘viously usable weapon that has been made obsolete 
ther by the fact that the new weapon just de pay is sufficiently 
heaper to warrant replacing the older materiel or it represents the 
mprovement in effectiveness that may be aibainad to defeat an 
roved enemy weapon. For such a decision we must consider not 
ynly the unit cost and the effectiveness of the weapon but we must 
sider the stocks in hand, the tooling costs for producing the new 
veapon, and the time factors that result from our analysis of enemy 
intelligence. Generally, the funds involved in a production decision 
are 10 to 100 times the funds involved in the preliminary research 
and development decisions. Only a timely research and develop- 
ment program will make av: ailable adequate data to make such a 
decision correctly when necessary. 
In developing the defense for the proposed budget for our research 
and development program, I would like to emphasize that with 
ipproximately 2,000 individual studies or development efforts in 
this program, it is impracticable to explain each and every one of 
these efforts to you, but in the classified portion of our defense | 
shall try to place the whole program in its proper perspective and 
give you the highlights of those efforts which are most important 
and I shall also try to illustrate in greater detail what success we have 
had in tying our program closely to our operational requirements and 
the success we have had in trying to achieve maximum cost effective- 
ness. I should now like to proceed with the classified portion of my 
presentation. 
TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


On page 3 of the justifications you will see we are asking for total 
direct obligations of $395 million. This includes $25 million of 
1953 funds which have been frozen and retained for use in the next 
fiscal year. Of this $395 million the Army portion which I am de- 
fending is $367.5 million. The AFSWP portion is $14 million and 
the NSA portion is $13.5 million. Those two items will be defended 
later, as stated before. 

Mr. Forp. At this point, tell us what was the original budget 
estimate in the January 9 submission? 

General Nicwous. $475 million was our first budget approved by 
the Secretary of the Army. 
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Mr. Forp. Can you give us a general statement explaining the 
revision? 
@ General Nicuoxs. I was going to give you a statement of how we 
arrived at this figure a little later. I can give it now if you would care 
to have it. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture? 

General Nicuots. In our obligation picture we have been right up 
to date. We had $440 million in fiscal 1953. Up through March, at 
the time this money was frozen, to retain it for fiscal year 1954, we 
were percentagewise right on the nose. We would have gone a little 
bit high if we had gone on in the normal progression of our program. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, at the end of the fiscal year you do not 
anticipate any unobligated balance? 

General Nicuots. Only what has been frozen, to be saved from 
fiscal year 1953. In fact, the original request was to freeze $40 
million. We found we had contracts so far along that the Secretary 
of Defense released an additional $15 million to go ahead with. 

Actually, in cutting our budget to accomplish this economy we are 
now holding up on some obligations intentionally in order to make 
certain we are not putting money on some project which in our new 
order of priority, with a smaller budget, we would not have started. 
We may actually end up with a little unobligated, but this is inten- 
tional. It is caused by the change from a much larger budget to a 
smaller one. 

If you want just a comparison on this $367 million, as to how it 
compares to previous years, subtracting AFSWP and NSA in 1952 
it was $405,974,000; in 1953, with the funds removed that are carried 
over to 1954, it would be $399 million; and the new portion for the 
Army is $367 million. It shows a decrease from 1952 to 1953 to 1954. 


CATEGORY BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET 


This first slide illustrates the breakdown given on page 3. This 
breakdown is made to relate the dollar effort to the operational 
missions assigned to the Army. If you will note, the biggest portion 
of our funds go into “land combat.” That is to be expected, the 
Army having the primary mission of fighting on the ground. 

Our next largest effort is in “supporting research.” <A better name 
is “advanced research” or “component research,’”’ that covers all the 
missions of the Army. 

The next largest category is 1200, “Air defense.”” That is the 
Army portion of the air defense problem. 

The “Airborne, amphibious and supply, and maintenance opera- 
tions,” is the next item, 1300, showing the change in emphasis or the 
change in funding from 1952 to 1953 and 1954. 

Project 1400 shows the “Atomic, bacteriological, and chemical.” 





propelled artillery . 
3, ammunition, rocket launchers and their ammunition._| 41, 179, 197 
ded missiles, surface-to-surface, launching devices, con- | 
trol and guidance systems 55, 889, 011 


Total direct obligations... ..- J wn 157, 541 


All other objects 


rotal amount 





Full-time eq 
Average nun 


ther objects 


Total amount 


All other objects _ . 


Total amount_. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


General Nicnoxts. Then there is the “Personnel, intelligence and 
planning operations”’ project. The last is the “Field Forces boards,”’ 
project 1700, for testing of equipment. 

This next slide is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LAND ComBatT MATERIEL AND TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Forp. The first activity is “Land combat materiel and tech- 
We will insert pages 4 and 16 of the justifications at this 


LAND ComMBAT MATERIEL AND TECHNIQUES 


Direct obligations by proje ct 
Project 


tactical vehicles, including tanks and self- 


electronic communications, etc., for land- | 


combat operations . 12, 640, 25 
ting equipment for land-combat operations, flame- 
throwers, incendiaries, land mines, ete 


Estimated status of funds available for proje cl 


Funds avail- Amount 
year ible from iwailable 
prior years current year 


a (2 (3 
Number of permanent positions 2. 640 4,740 
lent of all other positions} 0 0 
ber of all employees ® 378 4297 
1 Services aiuctted $10, 380, 494 $19, 676, 668 
ee 6, 920, 306 13, 177, 732 
17, 300, 800 2, 854, 400 
nanent positions j 3. 860 3 489 
ent of all other positions 0 0 
of all employees__. § 679 3, 382 
Personal services $16, 540, 267 $15, 208, 854 
r f i $ 
11, 026, 843 9, 786, 91¢ 
‘ 27, 567, 110 24, 995, 770 
nber of permanent positions 2 271 572 
lent of all other positior 0 | 0 
ium ber of all employees 2,173 | 3, 461 
Personal services $9, 753. 489 $15, 543. 351 
6, 133, 986 9, 949. 770 
15, 887, 475 25, 493, 121 


$31, 596, 720 


16, 236, 139 | 15, 740, 


Revised 

estimate 

fiscal year 
1953 


$31, 303, 000 
32, 951, 000 
52, 840, 000 
| 
| 15, 845, 000 | 


325 |148, 679, 000 133, 800, 000 
' 


orde rs 


Amount 


included in 


column 


id 3 to be 


used in sub- 


sequent 
years 


(4 


3, 860 





U0 


1, 527 


$6, 849, 103 


4, 714, 256 


11, 563, 359 


000 | 16, 850, 000 
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ComBat AND TacTicAL VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. General Nichols, we will proceed with the presentation 
on the individual items included in this activity, the first of which is 
“Combat and tactical vehicles.” 

General Nicuous. With reference to the individual items, if vou 
will look on page 4, project 1110, you will see where we break down 
funds for these combat vehicles. General Simon can give you a better 
discussion of just what we are doing in the field of combat and tactical 
vehicles, including tanks and self-propelled artillery. General Simon 
is directly responsible for the work and he can give you a much better 
explanation. 

General Simon. I think that I should digress just a minute, General 
Nichols—I had not planned this, but I believe it would be better in 
the mind of the committee—to say a word about where all of this is 
taking place and how we are trying to supply the firing tools. It is a 
strange combination, going all the way from academic research to the 
job of putting these things into the hands of the soldiers. 


USE OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


We felt, with this large development program that we were faced 
with, beginning in 1950, that the way to get development done was to 
use the engineering might of America in our development just as we 
use the industrial might of America for our huge war production. 

What is taking place inside of Government now is the maintenance 
of just enough good technical people to fill our basic research needs. 
This is to insure that we get good research and have enough good 
people to man our researc +h and development establishments who do 
some work themselves. It is imperative that we have enough of 
them to communicate properly with our civilian contractors in 
industry—that is, hand them the information, interpret it and assist 
them in their job. So, we have established an Office of Ordnance 
Research which coordinates and ‘evaluates our research. When a 
requirement is received from General Nichols on down through our 
staff for a new weapon, the first question we raise is, What have 
science and the present engineering skills to offer to make this the 
best possible weapon in the existing state of science and engineering? 
This requirement is wrapped up in a package and, in general, goes to 
industry. <A part of it goes to our arsenals, because we must maintain 
an experienced cadre of people within the Government who can 
communicate with people outside the Government. The apportion- 
ment to industry is running at such a rate today that 85 percent 
of the ordnance research and development dollar is spent outside the 
Government. We do not know whether we can get that any thinner 
or not, but we think we can get a better package that way. In 
utilizing industry, the biggest part of our development is done by 
private industrial firms on contract. 


DESIGN OBJECTIVES 


In the prosecution of our programs, we stress these four fundamental 
ordnance-design objectives: Effectiveness, ruggedness, simplicity, 
and economy. 
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Colonel Wells, may we have the first slide? 
1) First is the effectiveness, because if the resultant product is 
t effective, it is no good. (2) Next is ruggedness, in order that the 
m will stand abuse in the field; not just use, but abuse. (3) The 
xt is simplicity so that the item can be used by the soldier with a 
inimum of training in the field. (4) Next is economy, because the 
ollar cost of the item is a direct measure of how many of them you 
‘going to get. It is from a very selfish interest that we emphasize 
onomy. 
Now, to start with item 1110, I have thought since research and 
velopment is always something you have standing out in front of 
vu, that at least in the first part of this discussion, it would be best 
take a quick glance over one’s shoulder and to get a measure of 
that research and development by seeing where we have been, where 
» we now, and where are we going, since what General Nichols has 
t discussed with you has been a program of seeing where are we 
oiIng 


TANKS 


If we could take a quick glance back, and consider ove of the main 
tems under 1120, which is tanks, we could start with what we had at 
he beginning of World War II, when we had a light tank and a medium 
tank, each of which mounted a 37-millimeter gun in a hand-traversed 
turret. Of course this would seem a little ridiculous today. (How- 

er, that is what we had to start with). We had very little to start 
with, in World War II as research and development was almost non- 
existent at that time. 

We soon realized that the workhorse of the tank team in the war 
vas going to be the medium tank and quickly upgunned that tank with 

75-millimeter gun, which was mounted on the right side. Then 
later we learned how to mount this gun in the turret and this became 
the M—4 tank. This M-4 turned out to be the tank with which we 
fought most of the war. M-4 later mounted a 76-millimeter gun— 
ised in ETO. Of course, it did not have as much firepower as it 
might have had, but it had ruggedness and reliability. However, we 
went on through the war, going eventually from the hand traversed 
turret to the powered turret, and ended up with the M-26 tank, 
known as the Pershing. This was the first tank on which a 90-milli- 
meter gun was mounted and we wound up the war with this Pershing 
tank as our latest model medium tank. 

We had, also, two light tanks, the M—5 and M—24 which originally 
had 37-millimeter guns. Later the M-—24 had a 75-millimeter gun. 
Che M-—24 is a light tank and is still doing a pretty decent job in 
Korea. ‘Today, it is knocking out the old Russian medium tank. 

Before the war was over, we built some heavy tanks, weighing up 
to 75 tons, mounting 90-millimeter guns. One had a 155-millimeter 
yun, but those guns were not demanded in World War II, nor were 
the other heavy tanks. 

After the war, we did not have the money to develop hardware to 
support our advanced research, which, as General Nichols mentioned, 
‘osts you much less than the cut-and-try hardware. It is hardware 
that costs you like nobody’s business. So, we concentrated largely 
on improvements in firepower and in compact guns. We learned that 
instead of mounting in the turret a field artillery piece with its two 
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recoil cylinders, we could use one central recoil cylinder and thus con- 
serve space. We also learned to make a family of compact and light- 
weight engines and transmissions. No doubt you are aware of the 
fact that our early tanks in the war were made with airplane engines, 
since they were the only engines that had enough power, but it was 
hard to get them into a tank. We, therefore, developed a family of 
engines especially for tanks. I will show you more on that later. 

We learned to improve suspe ‘nsion seals so that the tanks, in fording 
water, would not expose their suspension system to damage. We 
learned to make better armor protection and we learned the “benefits 
of radio-suppressed, water, dust, and fungus-proof electrical com- 
ponents; we learned to make better gun platforms and how to keep 
down the number of spare parts. 

Some time before Korea, we had the foresight to start in making 
another tank in an economical way. In fact, we developed the idea 
of a tank family which would include a light-gunned tank, a medium- 
gunned tank and a heavy-gunned tank. You have all seen the prod- 
uct of that and I believe some of you were at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground when we unveiled the Walker Bulldog, our light-gunned tank 
That was built for us by the Cadillac Division of General Motors 
Corp. Of the medium-gunned tanks, our first was the M46. The 
M-46 medium tank was used in Korea, though it was not intended 
as our standard medium tank. Actually, it was intended as some- 
what of a developmental vehicle to take our new family of engines 
through a very raw, hard-boiled test. Because of the impact of 
Korea and the requirement for medium tanks there, we went to the 
M—46, a converted Pershing M-26. 

Along with the tanks, we had other things to do, particularly the 
making of other vehicles. We had during World War II four power- 
plants for a single-type tank. No doubt, you remember some of these 
powerplants, all of which were in the M—4 medium tank; the airplane- 
type engine, the General Motors diesel. engine, the Chrysler “egg- 
beater’? which was five engines in a circle, and the Ford gasoline 
engine. The best engine was the 500-horsepower Ford. The supply 
system for these four kinds of engines filled up the pipeline with all 
sorts of spare parts. We now have a single powerplant and we can 
place that powerplant in 11 vehicles. It goes not only in the tank, 
but it goes in a series of other vehicles. The single powerplant 
expedites the standardization and it simplifies the supply of spare 
parts so you will be able to have the right part at the right place at 
the right time. Another way of looking at that same achievement 
is that where we had 4 engines for 1 tank that required over 
5,000 spare parts with almost no interchangeability, we now have 
4 engines in a family for all armored vehicles. They require only 
1,800 spare parts. This is some of the component development 
which was done on a low budget prior to Korea. Such component 
development is very useful but the end result is not a finished fighting 
vehicle. 

From the medium tank M—46, we went to the M-47 medium tank 
through improvement of certain characteristics of the M-—46, and 
then in the same way, from the M-—47 we graduated into the M-48, 
which is our latest production medium tank, 

We also have on order some heavy tanks. 

We can say that our present tanks are better than anything either 
we or our enemies had in World War II and, furthermore, we can 
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say that to the best of our knowledge, our present tanks are equal to 
anything our potential enemies have now. However, we must con- 
tinue our developments to keep up our lead on our enemies. There- 
fore, we might say now that we have seen where we have been, we 
have seen where we are and now let us see something about where 
we are going. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Among other things we would like to do is to take the men out of 
the tanks, which will enable us to make a lighter tank. If we can 
nake a gun that has automatic loading, we can take 1 man out 
of the present 5-man crew in the medium tank. As soon as you take 
a man out, you reduce space that requires armor protection and thus 
reduce the weight of the tank as well as the number of men required. 
We have developed a turret which adapts itself to automatic load- 
ing, which is the first step in this development project. 


SELF-PROPELLED ARTILLERY 


In the field of self-propelled artillery, we have faced a somewhat 
similar situation. During World War II, self-propelled artillery was 
improvised by placing most of the towed mount components on a 
cutaway of the World War II medium-tank chassis. You saw at 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds some of those older mounts. Since 
World War II we have developed a family of self-propelled artillery, 
including the 105-millimeter howitzer, 155-millimeter gun and 
howitzer, 8-inch howitzer, and twin 40-millimeter mounts. These 
self-propelled weapons are acceptable at the present time, but they 
require improvements. They must be lighter and will require im- 
proved fire-control systems. 


TACTICAL TRANSPORT VEHICLES 


In the field of tactical transport vehicles we confined our efforts to 
component development. At the end of World War II the series of 
transport vehicles which existed was a hodgepodge of types, including 
18 engines, 19 transmissions, 21 front axles, 16 rear axles, and 13 tire 
sizes. Many of these vehicles were constructed to meet a peculiar 
requirement, and were not capable of the desired degree of adaptation 
that was needed in a field army. No doubt many of you remember 
the “Red Ball Express” that was used in Europe and its counterpart 
used on the Burma Road for the movement of supplies. Tactical 
transport vehicles are the main workhorses for the proper logistical 
support of our armies in foreign theaters. These vehicles constitute 
a much less glamorous place in our development program and too 
often receive stepchild treatment. We can lean heavier on American 
industry for these than we can for the specialized combat vehicle, and 
we expect to continue to do just that. We must always be alert to 
the peculiar needs of the military vehicle so that appropriate modifica- 
tions can be made to the commercial-type vehicle. 

Following World War II, little or no money was spent on develop- 
ment of this class of vehicle. Component development consisted of 
studies of overall body and cab design, development of types of 
suspension, torque converter transmissions, and air-cooled engines. 
Two prototype vehicles were actually built incorporating some of the 
component developments, but neither were carried through as com- 
plete development projects. 
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Since we did not have acceptable modern military tactical vehicles 
at the beginning of the Korean hostilities, we accepted conventiona!- 
type vehicles designed by the manufacturers which incorporated 
certain special readily available military components. We could not 
incorporate in these vehicles any of the pre-Korean developments 
We spent a great deal of development time and effort making product 
corrections in these production items in order to make them acceptab): 
for military use. 

The objectives of our tactical-vehicle development work since 1950 
have been simplicity, low cost, interchangeability of parts, maximum 
use of commercial components, and minimization of the number of 
types. 

Perhaps you are acquainted with some of the very obvious changes 
that we have succeeded in making in such vehicles whereby we hav: 
been able to reduce the cost of some of the vehicles by hundreds of 
dollars. We have in the hands of our proving grounds and in th 
hands of our field forces’ test boards some of these items where the) 
are undergoing tests. In these tests we are trying to eliminate the 
costly unnecessary items. We have succeeded in doing this on some 
of our vehicles during the Korean emergency. We have reduced the 
cost of some vehicles a great deal and at the same time improved 
their ruggedness, simplicity, and economy. 

The ones we have particularly covered in this field are the \-to1 
jeep, the new ambulance, the new 5-ton wrecker, the transporter for 
the 280-millimeter gun, and the new 1%-ton cargo trailer. Of course, 
we have in the order of 500 projects in this program, and since I can 
only hit the high spots I will cut short on these vehicles and merely 
say that, just as in the tank program, our major concern throughout 
these developments must be to insure vehicles that are rugged yet 
economical, simple, and effective. 

I believe that covers most of the items in this project. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. We will insert pages 6 and 7 of the justification. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Combat and tactical vehicles, including tanks and self-propelled artillery 


Revised Revised 
estimate, estimate, 
fiscal vear fiscal vear 

1953 1954 


| Actual, 
fiscal year 
1952 


} 
| 


| | 
Total for project.........-- $31, 596,720 | $31,303, 000 | $16, 900, 00 





JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
| 
1, 816, 164 | 2, 020, 300 | 1, 824, 50 


29, 780,556 | 29, 282,700 | 15, 075, 5 


Personal services (01) 
Other objects (99) 


| 
j= = —————— 


Military personnel (number). _.....- = E 500 | 
Civilian personne]: | 
Number of permanent positions. _— } 466 | 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORTING DATA 


| 
(a) Tactical trucks, tractors, cargo and personnel carriers..| $5, 664, 600 $5, 863, 000 | $2, 600, 00! 
(b) Self-propelled artillery tanks, related weapons, and | | | 
auxiliary equipment F |} 25,932,120 | 25, 440,000 14, 300, 00 


Total... hécnbenes gondii ss ilen tbepees elit nd ati 31, 596, 720 31, 303, 000 | 16 900 000 
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Guns, Ammunition, Rocker Launcuers, AND THEIR AMMUNITION 


One of the items in project 1120 is the light rifle. I am sure Mr. 
Sikes would want to know something about the rifle. 


NEW RIFLE 


Can you give me the slide on the light rifle, Colonel Wells? 

You have heard a great deal of talking about the rifle, and the field 
has narrowed to the T—44 and the Belgian FN, and we own the rights 
to that rifle and it is designed to replace four weapons: the sub- 
machinegun; the carbine, which has never filled its purpose to the 
complete satisfaction of the Field Forces; it replaces the present .30- 
caliber rifle and the Browning automatic rifle. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me interrupt youa moment there. Are the Belgians 
already in production on their new rifle? 

General Simon. FN is a commercial manufacturer and makes many 
types of guns, including the Belgian Army rifle. FN is not in pro- 
duction on the experimental rifle we have been considering. 

Mr. Sixes. I had understood they were in production. 

General Nicuots. The Field Forces have requested change of the 
magazine set up for it. 

General Simon. The Field Forces originally asked for a rifle with a 
20-round box magazine and selective automatic and semiautomatic 
fire. Recent thinking is that this type of rifle is desired for certain 
uses both with lightweight barrel and with heavy barrel and bipod. 
For other uses, a semiautomatic rifle with 10-round semifixed magazine 
cliploaded from the top is desired. 

Mr. Sikes. There are considerable advantages in just inserting a 
loaded clip, though. 

General Nicuo.s. They still have a clip. 

General Simon. Both the FN and T-44 are being modified to meet 
the users’ desires. It is expected that both rifles, in all three configur- 
ations, will be capable of cliploading from the top. 

General Nicuous. This is typical of some of the studies required. 
It will seek to figure out the net effect on the combat soldier. We 
must determine whether or not this will be an improvement if you do 
this. 

General Simon. While the ’03 was a fine rifle in its day, the M1 gave 
the soldier a better rifle, with considerably increased firepower. The 
new rifle will give the soldier decreased weight, increased firepower 
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and a reduction in complexity of weapons system. The light rifle 
weighs about 114 pounds less than the M1. The same rifle, w ith bipod 
and heavy barrel is expected to give the same firepower as the BAR, 
with a weight reduction of 7 to 8 pounds, and with decreased training 
problem. I thought Mr. Sike ‘s and several of you might be interested 
in this wit of a process in arriving at a rifle, as there is always so much 
argument about calibers of rifles we have now. 

Here is the T—65 cartridge that goes in the light rifle. Actually, the 
light ammunition is the heart of the rifle. That cartridge is the result 
of improvements in the old cartridge for the last decade. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the weight of this bullet? 

General Simon. 145 grains | believe; I might be off 5 grains. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the weight of the present bullet? 

General Stwon. Weight of the present APM2 bullet is about 165 
grains. The T—65 bullet has somewhat higher velocity and extensive 
tests have shown that it is as effective as the standard, so that there is 
no loss of ballistic properties. The major change in the T—65 round 
is in the smaller and lighter cartridge case, which is made possible by 
improvements in propellants. 

Mr. Forp. What you are aiming at is to get as close to this as you 
can from what you already have‘ 

General Simon. Yes, sir; if we can maintain killing power. The 
Army Field Forces take the stand that they will not accept a rifle that 
has less killing power than the rifle which the enemy has and if we go 
to the lighter bullet, we must compensate for the lightness of the 
bullet by greatly increasing the velocity. You will notice in the .22 
caliber, the size of the cartridge case is enormous in proportion to the 
bullet if you compare it to the caliber .30. 

We have developed also a light machine gun. I will not take time 
to go through every one of these in detail because I will be a long time 
if I do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

This light machinegun has really the potentiality quite similar to 
the rifle. We have there a 20-pound gun which replaces guns running 
from 32 to 40 pounds with no loss of firepower at all. 

Mr. Mituer. Would that compare with our present water-cooled 
oun? 

General Simon. With our present techniques for making barrels, we 
are confident we can meet the users requirements. Since this is so, an 
air-cooled gun has marked advantages, as the water necessary for the 
M1917A1 amounts to considerable weight, and there may be great 
difficulty in getting sufficient water in many conditions. 

Mr. Stxes. Getting back to the rifle for a moment, what is the 
caliber of the FN? 

General Simon. As a commercial maker of military and commercial 
arms, FN makes guns in many calibers. The experimental FN rifle 
we have been testing is in .30 caliber. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there a general tendency on the continent to go to 
a smaller caliber rifle? I know the British are trying.to do it. 

General Suwon. At one time the British were considering a small- 
caliber, low-powered round, but they have abandoned this concept. 
As far as the rifle is concerned, when the M1 was adopted nearly 
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20 years ago, it was a considerable improvement over the famous old 
Springfield. We believe the new light rifle is markedly superior to the 
M1, and will permit great reduction in weight and complexity of our 
infantry weapons system. The British : und ( ‘anadians are still using 
a rifle and cartridge that go back before the turn of the century and 
they are most anxious to get modern equipment in a hurry. 

Mr. Stxes. How does their new rifle compare with the FN? 

General Simon. I would say just about neck and neck. The Field 
Forces who have them both have not quite made up their mind as to 
which one they prefer, if you are referring to the FN and T44. 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking about the English rifle—the new British 
rifle and not the FN. 

(Statement off the record.) 


INTERCHANAGEABILITY OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Miuuer. There is one thing which complicates the situation 
somewhat and that is your desire to have interchangeable ammunition 
between your rifle and your machinegun, and so forth. It would b 
step backward, would it not, if we had to have different ammunition 
for the rifleman’s rifle and the BAR and the machinegun? 

General Stmon. The Field Forces have always insisted on using the 
same cartridge in the rifle, BAR, and the machinegun. Although 
ammunition for these weapons is packed differently it is possible to use 
the same cartridge in all three weapons, which has obvious advantage 
from the users standpoint, even though the occasions may not arise 
frequently. 

Mr. Mitier. But it is awfully potent when those occasions occur. 

General Stuon. That is correct. That is when we have fallen down 
in our supply system and we should not do that. Another important 
advantage is using one round for rifle and machinegun is in manu- 
facture and hs :ndling by our Field Service people. It results in great 
flexibility, and consequent reduced cost, in manufacture and later 
handling. There is no disadvantage in having the same round for 
rifle and machinegun. The T65 cartridge is satisfactory for both uses. 

Mr. Mitier. But you would probably have to change the entire 
family of small arms? 

General Simon. Yes, sir. That is one of the things we are trying 
to do. The new rifle-machinegun-cartridge family is designed to 
replace the .45-caliber submachine gun, the .30 carbine, the M1 rifle, 
the M1919A6 machinegun and the M1917A1 water-cooled machine- 
gun. ‘The result will be a marked reduction in complexity and weight 
of armament, along with an increase of effectiveness. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert pages 8 and 9 of the prepared justification 
on project 1120 at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





Guns, ammunition, rocket launchers and their ammunition 


| Apbesed (a Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
Actual, fiscal mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 


year 1952 | 


| 

year 1953 | year 1954 
i 
| 


Potal for project $41, 179, $41, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services (01) 2, 181, 
Other objects (99) 38, 997, 


Military personnel (num ber 449 
Civilian personne 
Number of permanent positions 520 
Full-time equ nt of all other positions é< |. 
f ployees 495 474 


iummunition, and fuzes $32, 529, 800 $26, 542, 000 33, 000, 000 
ual combat weapons, such as smal] arms, 


grenades, demolition charges, and pyrotechnic 


equipment 2, 030, 530 2, 095, 000 1, 000, 

iocket launchers and associsted ammunition for | | 

vehicle mounting or crew use 6. 618. 867 4, 314, 000 | 7, 000, ¢ 
Pm | 


Total 41, 179, 197 32, 951, 000 000, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1953. 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will proceed, General Nichols. 

General Nicnous. I was still on items 1110 and 1120, which 
General Simon is supporting. 


TRACTION OF ARMY VEHICLES 


~ole 


General Srmon. Does the chairman wish an explanation of this 
morning’s newspaper article? 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be desirable. It is a rather startling 
advertisement. 

General Simon. I think, if I just hold up a photograph here, you 
will see what the gentleman’s idea is. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I think we should put this article in 
the record. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, June 10, 1953] 


An Open LeTrer TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND TO THE 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


UNITED STATES MiLITARY CROSS-COUNTRY VEHICLES ARE NOW OBSOLETE 


Burrato, N. Y., June 10, 1958. 

Sirs: You are aware of the fact that our latest tanks have practically no greater 
tractive effort than the original tanks developed for the First World War. You 
are also aware of the appalling casualties in men and loss of supplies due to bogging 
down of military vehicles 

This lack of progress and these losses were justified by the fact that traction 
engineers throughout the world felt they had reached a barrier that has withstood 
all efforts for generations 

But you should also know that this barrier was hurdlied in our own country as 
far back as 1941. Governmental and private research proved that it is possible 
for vehicles to achieve twice the tractive effort of our present vehicles. This 
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ve lopment is equally as important to cross-country movement of troops and 
lies as was the development of jet propulsion to aircraft. 
im sure that you will not knowingly put our youth into battle against vehicles 
may outmaneuver ours—that you will not continue to invest in military 
s-country vehicles with traction that has become obsolete 
Certainly the importance of economic, efficient cross-country transport is 
thy of your consideration. If we have already lost the initiative in this 
ect let us at least be prepared to combat it defensively 
believe you will investigate and determine a method whereby indus try, 
es and research engineers are informed of this new development in more 
ent traction. 
ve them the facts. [ am sure that American ingenuity will again accept a 
e that will add to the insurance of our future security. 
Respectfully yours, 
Joun F. Kopczynsxt 


NO IMPROVEMENT IN GENERATIONS 


he military cross-country vehicles of the First World War had equally as much 
tive effort, pound for pound, as those of today. Now, however, it has been 
nelusively proven that we can achieve as much as twice this tractive effort. 
is of vital importance to military departments and to every American 

zen. 
Mr. Forp. Now, will you give us your explanation of the advertise- 

nt? 
General Simon. Mr. Kopezynski’s idea consists of having a bogie 
hich has two wheels which are elliptical in shape. The oblate 
heels are walking wheels, and they are geared together in such a way 
hat the longer axis of the one is 90° from the longer axis of the other. 
In other words, when the flat side of one is down, the pointed side of 
: other is down [indicating]. One wheel gives the forward propul- 
on, Whereas the other planes out to keep the front wheel from going 
o the ground. Of course, you have to have a number of those 

ries. 
When the bogie was made and tried out at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, it was found the gentleman’s claims are not without some 
egree of merit. It does give increased traction with certain types of 
|. This was examined by the National Inventors Council, and I 
have their letter here. The National Inventors Council did not 

prove of the idea, 

However, it was also examined by Detroit Arsenal. The models 
re tested out at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, and the idea and 
test wheels, together with models, were shown to the Army Field 

I rees, 


OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS 


The first objection to the idea is its expense. It costs unduly for 
vhat you get out of it. 

me second thing is whereas it has advantages in certain types of 

|, the harder soils do give a terrifically jiggly ‘tide. You get a jiggle 
all eae and you cannot operate it very well at high speed. 

The third thing is, whereas it gives you better “traction than the 
wheeled vehicle, it really has no superiority over the track vehicle. 
In fact, the gentleman (Mr. Kopezynski) claims only 70 percent 
ractive effort. Your automobile will give you 30 to 40 percent 
tractive effort. That is, the draw bar pull you can get out of an 
automobile will be about 30 percent of the weight of the automobile. 
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Mr. Sixes. When you say “automobile,” are you speaking of a 
standard commercial automobile, or specially built cars with four- 
wheel drive? 

General Simon. No. Just a two-wheel drive automobile will give 
you tractive effort which is about 30 percent of the weight of the 
vehicle. 

Mr. Forp. Would those wheels extend only the length of the tank? 

General Simon. You would have a number of the bogies. 

Mr. Forp. You do not call them wheels? 

General Stmon. A bogie is a set of 4 wheels, 2 on each side, with 
their power output synchronized. 

Mr. Forp. Would they be the full length of the tank as the track 
is now? 

General Stmon. The wheels would be practically the full length: 
yes, sir—like the bogie wheels for a track but there would be no track 

Our regular tanks climb a 60-percent slope. A 60-percent slope 
means they must pull at least 50 percent of their weight, because 50 
percent of the weight of the vehicle is to be moved straight up 
Actually our tanks give more than 70 percent draw-bar pull, which is 
somewhat higher. So the elliptical wheel has no particular advantage 
over track vehicles. 

In wheeled vehicles, you have the other trouble of insufficient 
flotation. 

I have copies of our correspondence with the gentleman. 

It has been tried, and even now I understand it is being currently 
tried again by the Navy. We are in touch with the Navy, waiting 
to see if they would give any additional favorable information on it. 

Mr. Sixes. Why should this be under Navy jurisdiction? 

General Stmon. I do not know why the Navy is trying it, but I do 
have a piece of correspondence that indicates that it is being con- 
sidered by the Navy now. I do not know for what the Navy would 
use it, unless they have an idea of putting some auxiliary wheels 
under a boat like a landing craft, perhaps, for the Marines, for climb- 
ing onto a beach. 


BOGGING DOWN OF MILITARY VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Kopezynski makes one very strong point here, to 
which I think we ought to have a direct answer. He says— 


You are also aware of the appalling casualties in men and loss of supplies due 
to bogging as of military vehicles 
Is that an accurate or an inaccurate statement? 

General Stmon. I think that is completely inaccurate. We have 
practically no instances of track vehicles and none of our vehicles 
which are tracklaying vehicles that bog down. There was some 
bogging down of vehicles until we put in automatic drives. You 
could get down in a swamp and there the manual gearshift is too 
slow, and the vehicle would come to a standstill before you could 
shift. But the automatic drives have been in ever since World War 
II, and I know of no cases where vehicles have bogged down. 

To go to the other extreme, here is a vehicle [exhibiting] which is 
not an accepted design. It is going to Field Force for test right now. 
It has a perfectly amazing ground pressure of 3% pounds per square 
inch. That is somewhat less than your shoe. Our ordinary tank 





runs about 10 to 14 pounds per square inch. A wheeled vehicle runs 
from 30 to 70 pounds per square inch. 

Mr. MiuuerR. Because you have only one place touching? 

General Stmon. That is right. 

General Nicnois. We have dozens of ideas constantly coming in 
from outside sources, and we normally will turn them over either to 
the technical services to evaluate, looking to as loption or to try out. 
As General Simon says, we have actuallv te ested this device at Aberdeen 
and at Detroit recently. In addition, we tried to get an impartial 
judge by using the National Inventors Council. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be advisable, General Simon, to put in 
the record a complete answer to this as best you can, showing what 
you have done to investigate, analyze, and make a determination in 
reference to this. 

General Simon. About bogging down? 

Forp. Yes. 

General Simon. That comes under our general term of mobility and 
agility and, to assure you, I might say we go outside the Army all the 
time to get the best ideas of science and industry. The T—41 light 
tank was designed by the Cadillac division of General Motors, whereas 
the T-48 was designed by the Chrysler Corp., and they have come 
out with essentially the same types of drives for these tanks. We 

ealize we need the best engineering brains in the country in working 
the se things out. 

General Nicuous. And again in a new study contract for a medium 
tank, we are turning this problem over to Chrysler and General 
Motors. Wherever the question comes up we give further study to 
this. 

General Simon. There are 62 companies involved in that 

Mr. Miniter. You not only consult industry but also college lab- 
oratories, and the door is not closed on anybody’s idea? 

General Nicnots. And there will always be differences of opinion 
as to which are the best ideas. If there was not a difference of opinion, 
we would not have any real inventions. 

General Simon. Next I would like to show just a 3-minute film. 
Some of you have seen part of this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RATE OF FIRING POWER 


Mr. Sixes. What is the advantage of firing at such a high rate? 
You cannot track it fast enough to do any good, and you cannot keep 
the ammunition going into it. 

General Simon. There is a lot of advantage. Gen. Lee Davis of 
the Air Force has developed a sighting device which gives a great 
advantage to our fighter pilots. At the extremely high-flying rates 
you have in modern aircraft, you have to have the bullets awfully 
close together. If you do not, there is a gap, and the plane goes 
through ‘and you do not hit it. You have to run at those phenomenal 
rates of fire with extremely short bursts. 

Mr. Mituer. You only have a target for a fraction of a second. 

Mr. Sixes. Here it is all intended for aircraft rather than ground 
use? 
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General Simon. This is all aircraft; yes, sir. For ground use, we 
have only two types of automatic machine guns, other than the 
infantry type. You do want a high- and low-speed gun in a tank 
It also has a .30 caliber. That is enough to kill a man. Then also 
you want a gun for antiaircraft use, for which we have a quad .50. 
That is for defense against low-flying aircraft, and is used at times for 
ground targets. 

Mr. Miiuer. What rate of fire are you using now for the infantry 
machinegun; is it about 400 a minute? 

General Simon. 400 a minute. 

Mr. Miitier. About the same as it was during the last war? 

General Simon. Yes. 

Mr. Mixuer. A very high rate would not be practical for ground 
fighting? 

General Simon. No, sir. 

Mr. Miiier. And would waste ammunition? 

General Simon. You would waste ammunition. 

Now I have another film I would like to show. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Nicuo.ts. This particular project in weapons is considered 
so promising that General Collins ordered it into production in 
January of this year. 

General Simon. It is in production now. 

Mr. Forp. Did you have to build a special jeep for carrying that 
weapon? 

General Stmon. This goes right on the jeep. 

Mr. Forp. How much does it weigh? 

General Simon. The weapon is man-portable. 

Mr. Miiuer. That makes it possible for you to carry this in a bat- 
talion or regiment, to carry the weapon in a 6 by 6 and have it ready. 
If you get where you feel you need it, you can mount it then? 

General Simon. You run it right up with the jeep. 

General Nicnots. You can fire it from the j jeep or from the ground. 

General Simon. You ean fire it right off the jeep. 

Mr. Mitier. And you can hold the gun in reserve. 

General Nicuous. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is this item still in service test, or is it in production? 

General Stmon. This is in production. This has been done under 
high pressure. It is a case where we thought we were justified in 
making parallel ee They made 3 approaches, 1 at the 
Frankfort arsenal, 1 at the Firestone Rubber Co., and 1 over at the 
Frigidaire division of General Motors, and then we put all 3 together 
and turned this out. Since it is something that took place within 
the year and so fast, it is a very important development. 

Mr. Stxxs. It is very significant. 

General Nicots. It is most significant. 

General Simon. Here is another version that I hope will go into 
production soon [exhibiting]. 

General Nicnots. This particular weapon is under evaluation by 
the combat development group. We will turn over a number of 
vehicles to them and they will try them out. They have really to 
change tactics and doctrine to adopt this weapon; so that this is a 





ise where we have a new weapon on which we must also do research 
3 to how to fight with it. That is under way at the present time. 
Mr. Miuurr. It is very mobile? 
General Srmon. It is a fast vehicle on the ground. 
Discussion off the record.) 
General Simon. Now I might point out to the committee why 
things do the way they do. You heard about the bazooka in World 
ar II, and I will just give a very brief rundown on why the thing 
rks the way it does. 
Discussion off the record.) 
ir. Forp. What is the range of a weapon of that sort? 
General Simon. This weapon has good accuracy. 
General Nicuoxs. This is the typical case of where you are never 
lite happy with what you get. The pomp is better than anything 
have; yet when we talk to General Simon and see the other possi- 
ilities, we can see how to extend this range. We must continue 
search to try to move this out. 
\ir. Srkes. In what case is that useful? 
General Sruon. We need more range to keep the enemy as far away 
ossible. 
General Nicos. Just to show the difference, to get 1 of those 
ehicles, you have to give up 5 jeeps. In other words, the question 
‘Do you want 5 jeeps or 1 of those?’”’ That is the type of problem 
e have to solve after we get the hardware. You cannot solve it just 
| paper; you have to get the hardware, try it out, and come up with 
e answer as to what is the best way to spend the available dollars. 
We are going into that more and more to try to give us that type 
answer—how to get the most for our money. 
Discussion off the record.) 


NEW ARTILLERY 


General Simon. I will hit lightly on our new artillery family. We 
ave under development a new howitzer. You might say, “Why do 
uu need that when you have a 105 millimeter that is battle tested?” 
(he answer is we have a 105, but postwar studies show that it has 
usufficient range. Instead of 12,250 yards maximum range, the 
\rmy Field Forces want more. The 105 has enough shell effect, but 
have designed ammunition for this weapon that increases the effect 
onsiderably. That is due largely to improvements we have learned 

oth in the steel for the shell and in the explosive. The present 105 

illimeter howitzer lacks a sufficient firing area. The user wants 

creased traverse in the new weapon. The present howitzer cannot 

e elevated far enough and has much less than desired accuracy. 
We can improve this accuracy considerably. So, that is the story, 
riefly, on the new howitzer which is right now in its engineering test 
Lage, 

Similarly, the Army Field Forces want an improvement in the 
medium howitzer—the 155 millimeter. We have a new medium 
howitzer which follows these same principles, but is not yet at the 
proving ground. Finally, they also want a new gun—that will 
eplace the present 155 millimeter gun and the present 8-inch gun. 
So, the new gun is to replace, we might say, its slightly junior brother 
and its senior brother. This gun is practically completed. It will 





reach the proving ground about August 1. This will give our Field 
Forces a good family of _— ry, not one that has grown up piecemeal 
more or less like Topsy, or like the countryman who adds to his 
house, but a family that was sdeigued as a family by the joint efforts 
of the Army Field Forces Board and the Ordnance Board. 

Mr. Forp. What would you end up with in your family? 

General Simon. You would have the new light howitzer for th: 
divisional weapon; the new medium howitzer for the Army howitzer 
and the new heavy gun for the Army gun. Now, there would 
retained still the 240 millimeter howitzer and the 8-inch howitze: 
They are both good weapons and you have stocks on hand. 

Mr. Mituer. You also have the 280 millimeter. 

General Simon. That is the Army artillery and I would like to 
point out to the committee that that is not solely an atomic carrie: 
[ am sorry that the newspapers make it appear that way, but that 
gun was planned over 9 years ago and it is a piece of artillery that 
happens to have an atomic capability that may be used when th: 
situation demands it, but it is not primarily an atomic carrier and we 
would not say so. It is only when the situation demands it. 

Mr. Miiuer. What range do you hope to get out of that new 
heavy gun? 

General Stmon. I would have to check that. In accordance with 
General Nichols’ urging, I will skip some of these other items, such as 
our “squash” head ammunition. We can throw a “squash”’ projectile 
against the plate and blast the armor off the back side. It is also 
a very good “HE” round. 

I would like to move along up to the 280 millimeter, because there is 
an interesting thing in connection with that, and that is it has both 
the 280 millimeter conventional “HE”? ammunition and the special 
“AE” ammunition. 

I think that it is worthwhile to give you another brief rundown 
about the future of that gun. You may wonder why we have more 
money scheduled for it. We want a much longer range with the gun 
than is now attainable, both for the conventional round and the other 
round. So we are making a subcalibered round which will extend its 
range by about 50 percent. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Nicnots. What General Simon is developing here comes 
from advanced component research. These ideas ultimately go into 
specific projects for weapons, but unless we explore them, we would 
never be able to apply fully the results which come out of this type 
of research. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Does it still hold true to its flight course? 

General Smwon. We have had very good success in that respect 
with another weapon. It is called the boosted-rocket projectile. 
We have made a launcher-gun for the Air Force which is a 70- 
millimeter ompis that you can mount on a fighter. You see, the 
fighter has to have a big projectile that will penetrate and damage a 
bomber and we made a 70-millimeter shell that holds a pound of 
explosive and will fire at a low muzzle velocity of about 1,000 feet a 
second. The fighter can stand the recoil. When that was started, 
I was pessimistic about it, but the recoil on the plane is very light. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Nicnoxs. I suppose we had better move along since that 
overs these first two items up to about page 10. 

[ will take up the next item which is found on page 10 of the 
stification. 


Guipep MissiLes, SURFACE TO SurFACcE, LAUNCHING Deyicus, 
CONTROL AND GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 


This guided missiles item is project 1130 and for it we are estimating 
$48 million will be needed. A further explanation or breakdown of 
this is given on page 1 of the classified supplement. 

[ would like to emphasize that the basic objective of the Army in 
ts surface to surface missile project is to develop its atomic capability 
on the battlefield. All of the studies which we have made indicate 
hat whether we can or cannot defend Europe with the amount of 
manpower and number of divisions which we are able to support, may 
depend on whether we can achieve this atomic capability. We 
started with the 280-millimeter gun. The 280-millimeter gun is the 
first Army weapon capable of delivering atomic warheads on the 
battlefield. In fact, it not only was the first way to achieve this on 
the battlefield, but it set off the whole business of trying to get atomic 
application of weapons on the battlefield, both for the Army and Air 
Force. The Air Force did not set about the development of their 

apability until we started with the 280-millimeter gun. We recognize 
th 280 is not the last word in the way to deliver atomic weapons on 
the battlefield, but it is the first and will always be best for certain 
missions, because whenever in the future we want a weapon delivered 
directly in front of our ground forces, we want it fast. In other words, 
the time factor is important, where we need the shortest time, the 
greatest precision and 100-percent reliability, and want no danger of 
hitting our own troops. If I am up on the front line, I want the 
artillery piece. Although we recognize it is not the most economical 
form for general delivery, for these particular uses and particularly in 
the defense of Europe, there will always be a need for it. However, 
we recognize, and the Air Force recognizes, that there are other types 
of atomic warheads and that there are other ways of doing it that 
may be cheaper, but there will always be special requirements where 
time and extreme reliability are important. 

Going on to the Army guided missiles for this atomic capability, 
we do have an apparent overlapping with the Air Force. We have 
found that for those atomic warheads that are delivered in support of 
ground forces that the ground commander must be in control of that 
weapon once you have eliminated the Air Force pilot from the missile. 
When it comes to isolating the battlefield so that additional troops 
cannot come in, we still feel that this is the place where the Air Force 
fits into the pattern. We are not trying to take over the Air Force 
function of tactical support, but we do feel that the man who knows 
in some detail the location of friendly and enemy troops is the best 
one to determine when and how to use these weapons in close support. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

That covers, generally, the atomic-warhead capability, but in ad- 
dition, however, to these missiles, General Simon will have in support- 
ing research a considerable amount of money, carrying forward 
further ideas that will pay off in the more distant future. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Our guided missile program for these missiles plus the aton 
warhead program would total $48 million. 

We will cover the ground-to-air missiles when we get to a later 
budget project. 


Fire Controu, Erecrrontc COMMUNICATIONS, ETC., FOR LAND 
ComBaT OPERATIONS 





If you will turn to page 13 of the justification, we have some more 
under land combat. Here I will turn again to General Simon to 
discuss fire-control systems. 

Mr. Forp. We will first insert pages 12 and 13 of the justifications 
at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Fire control, electronic communications, etc., for land-combat operations 











| Actual, | Revised esti-| Revised 
fiscal year mate, fiscal mate, fis 
1952 } yearl953 | year 1954 


—_— — eens “ — . nen saniccelhieeemecincs 
} 


Total for project re $12, 640,258 | $15,845, 000 $11, 054 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED | | 












Personal services (01) ; 3, 003, 731 | 4, 001, 165 4, 651, 48 
Other objects (99) : 9, 636, 527 11, 843, 835 6, 398 


Military personnel (number) . -_- 4 ‘ 216 126 | 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions 684 911 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees 624. 2 797 | 






Additional supporting data 
(a) Fire-control system for tanks, field artillery, and | 













auxiliary devices $3, 863, 000 $3, 357, 000 | $2, 500 
(b) Radio, telephone, telegraph equipment, and associated 
devices 3, 500, 000 | 6, 869, 000 4, 50K 
(c) Electronic search, detection, tracking systems, and | 
equipment, and corresponding countermeasures | 5, 277, 258 5, 619, 000 4, O51 
Total. _. nomadan ad “ 12, 640, 258 15, 845, 000 11, 050 





FIRE-CONTROL SYSTEMS 





General Srwon. I will have some evidence later to show the great 
importance of first-round hits and getting off the first shot, but as a 
requisite to accuracy, you need fire control. Fire control has grown 
up over a long period of time. Years ago it was all optical, more or 
less, but now it is changing to electronics. Our tank fire control today 
suffers from severe limitations. The impact of the shock on the turret 
is very apt to disrupt the fire control so we must make it more rugged 
if it is to remain accurate. We must also make it operate faster 
Seventeen seconds is the fastest that a man can get on the target with 
our present tank fire control and that is a long time. You must have 
accurate fire contro] that gets you on the target faster, which takes up 
less room and is more rugged. 

One of our early steps in this regard was to use radar for fire contro! 
However, radar does not give you enough accuracy with respect to 
direction, but with respect to range, it gives you top-rate accuracy. 
Optical control gives you good direction, so we have combined the two 
and we now have a fire-control device which gets its range from the radar 












and its direction from the optical gear. We must improve fire control 
on both our tanks and our self-propelled artillery. The self-propelled 
artillery has been further complicated by a continued demand from the 
field forces for overhead cover. As soon as you give the man behind 
the gun overhead cover you have to devise some way to work through 
the cover with electronic, optical, or a combination of these two means 
and this introduces further complication. In addition to these prob- 
lems we must make a very simple telescope for emergency use, one that 
is good enough and inexpensive. Whereas, we do have acceptable 
fire control for our tanks and combat vehicles today, we have not met 
the characteristics set forth as a requirement by the field forces and 
which we believe are justifiable. Wehavealong way togo. This has 
been a very brief résumé of the problem. 

General Nicnots. Colonel King will cover the next two items which 
include radio, telephone, other communication equipment and 
related items. 


RADIO, TELEPHONE, AND TELEGRAPH EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Kine. I might stand up here and with the aid of slide 
three, which is not an exciting slide, carry out the point I want to 
make. We have a terrific amount of integration to carry on in com- 
munications equipment and we admit that we did not have as much 
integration as we should have had in the last war. The wire systems 
and radio systems were not interchangeable. If vou had the voice 
circuit of radio, it was always a case of going to the radio station and 
talking to a man at the next radio station, but to really work under the 
system, you had to get into an independent voice system. There 
were some exceptions to this. We have such things as microwave 
radio relays which use a wide frequency and must be tied in with the 
frequency used in vehicular radios. The vehicular radio must operate 
through the coaxial system and use the same switchboard and this 
sometimes causes difficulties. 

In the case of switchboards in the forward areas, we have already 
developed new boards which have lightweight features. They have 
the advantage of some automatic disconnecting signals, but in the 
rear areas we have yet to come out with new boards. We have a 
development going on at the present time for a switchboard which 
would carry 120 lines for a board and with 3 boards together making 
up, normally, what would be required at an established corps head- 
quarters, but not an Army headquarters where you need more posi- 
tions. We have 12 positions pictured. We hope to carry this up to 
24 with automatic disconnecting signals. When we set up a wire 
and radio communication system, we generally find we have to make 
calls through a number of switchboards. Where the person who 

called is through with a call and is ready to stop, he gives a discon- 
necting signal and then it must be manually signaled on to the next 
board by the operator there and we very often find the connections 
are not taken down. In this new equipment we have automatic 
disconnecting signals which cause the operators at all boards to have 
immediate warning to disconnect. We also have the ability for the 
initiating operator to call on through several intervening boards, 
without bothering these operators to alert the operator at the most 
remote board to go ahead and put the call through in case it has not 
been answered. 
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The next feature of this board which we are coming along with is 
the ability to plug in all these cables. Where the telephone company 
takes a matter of months to install a switchboard and where we have 
had to take a matter of days or a week or more in the past to instal! 
our larger boards, this board can go in within a matter of hours. All 
these cables will terminate into plugs and the whole board matches 
together with any number of elements coming into place, building up 
the necessary terminal equipment and the necessary relays to operat 


the rs 
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FIELD TELEPHONES 


This is the new field telephone. This 
1as been developed by industry principally without militar 
support. The Bell system, immediately after the war embarked upon 
the development of a new phone to have improved features over our 
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existing telephone. We asked the Bell people to take on the devel- 
opment of a field telephone for us. They said they did not choose to 
do so and that they would advise us to wait until they had completed 
their development when we would have all the advantages pros 
the cost of the developmen We wi alte d for their new phone and y 

now have this new phone, which is smaller than a loaf of bread atid it 
veigh ineiaiehably less than the phone it replaces. With it one is 


able to talk over a much greater range and it has an adjustable volume 


so that if one is very far forward, he may lower the amount of speech 
that comes out of the receiver or he might turn it back up if you need 
it. It uses the regular flashlight batteries which are on the commercial 


market It isan already proven phone. It has a ringer which sounds 
like a woodpecker and the volume of that signal may be turned up 
or down. It is used in areas where the small tingle bell has not been 


so readily heard [t has a generator which is nips easier to turn than 
the old one. With the former, for instance, you had to hold the phone 
firmly with one hand before you started to turn the crank with the 


other and you had to turn at a pretty gvood speed. It was placed in 
production last fall with a large quantity to go out into field us: 
There may be some modifications after field use. 

Recent advances in broad-banding of radio equipment enabled 
to embark on the development of a single radio set to cover the range 
now needing three sets. Our aim in this regard is to eliminate the 
three different sets needed to cover the requirements of artillery 
infantry, and armor. Such a step would materially reduce the 
manufacture, logistic, and maintenance problems. It would facilitate 
too, intercommunications between our forces and those of Great 
Britain on the battlefield. 

A new long-range lightweight voice-frequency telephone cable is 
under development. Successful development of this 2-pair cable will 
result in more communications circuits per pound of copper used 
together with the elimination of certain repeater equipment previously 
needed in the front lines. 

We are also planning to initiate the development of single sideband 
transmitters and receivers for use in forward areas. In the past we 
have been limited to using this equipment in the rear areas. 

There is a theory for the economical use of the frequency spectrum 
just as for the economical use of any rare commodity. Fundamentally 
everything we transmit in military communications can be classed as 





information. The amount of information we can transmit depends 
on the amount of frequency spectrum we use and the time we have 
available to transmit our information. If we try to get the time 
shorter and shorter, the frequencies used must be broader. We are 
faced with continued decisions as to what information or what ser- 
vices are more important in any given situation 

One of our biggest problems has been making our equipment 
reliable under all conditions of temperature and climate. We have 
ceared the design of new equipments around laboratory tests of 
simulated climatic conditions; however, in certain conditions it appears 
that the theoretical results expected from these laboratory tests 
against actual combat conditions have not been achieved. This is 
particularly true in the case of corrosion, dust, heat, and cold. We 
plan to continue our field tests and experiments under actual field 
conditions at Yuma and in Churchill, Canada. 

The broad philosophy governing the development in the electronic- 
test-equipment program is that superiority in test and analysis equip- 
ment assures a twofold objective: First, permitting test and 
maintenance of complex systems in the field by less highly skilled 
soldiers; and second, the maximum efficient utilization of those com- 
plex, hard-to-manufacture systems by enabling timely diagnosis and 
early cure of operational ills occuring in combat. Test-equipment- 
design projects have such titles as: Telephone test set, battery test 
set, capacitor test set, crystal test set, electron-tube test set, radio 
test set, and transistor test set. Besides these specific item test sets, 
development work in this program is going on and is planned in such 
fields as precision-frequency measurement, signal and noise generators 
and simulators, and oscilloscopes. 

This multimeter is a unit for measuring voltage, and resistance in 
testing various types of electronic equipment in use by the Armed 
Forces. The instrument shown replaces test set TS-297/U and TS- 
352/U. It is simpler in operation than either, and much more rugged 
in construction. This sample multimeter utilizes auto-assembly tech- 
niques for internal wiring, and because of this and other economies 
in construction will cost about $25 as compared to $35 for test set 
TS-297/U. With simple accessories costing approximately $10, the 
unit will replace also the test set TS-352/U which costs $100. Dis- 
counting the savings in reducing the number of types of equipment 
in use, and the increased ruggedness of this instrument, the actual 
saving in cost to the Government based on currently forecast produc- 
tion will be about $325,000 a year. 

This item of counterintelligence equipment and techniques covers 
frequency modulators, studies of designs of equipments to enhance the 
security of our communications from the enemy and other counter- 
intelligence equipment and techniques. Most of this work will be 
carried on right in our own laboratories. Items which are included 
are applicability of pulse-code modulation, auto-correlation and cross- 
correlation techniques, wave-propagation studies, and transducers. 

Development of meteorological equipment such as balloons, radio- 
sondes, weather-station equipment, and ballistic computers is covered 
by this item. Also services will continue at the Yuma Test Station, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Internal research will include detailed studies of the structure of 
the wind so that problems faced by antiaircraft and atomic artillery 
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and guided missiles will be more amenable to solution. Ozonosphere 
at altitudes of 150,000 feet will be studied to assist missile flight 
through that area and to permit long-range weather forecasting with 
precision. Research will be carried on in the employment of radar 
for weather prognosis. 

We will continue our development work toward an automatic 
ballistics computer. The problem in this field is to get firing data to 
large artillery pieces continuously, reliably, and rapidly. The equip- 
ment now within sight will accept meteorological data of temperature, 
humidity, pressure, wind direction, and speed which when integrated 
will result in an instantaneous computation of ballistic data to permi- 
quick target destruction with the least expenditure of trial ammuni- 
tion. One of the design objectives for this planned computer is to 
make it as inexpensive to manufacture as possible, and it now appears 
that through new techniques, the end item will be relatively simple 
compared to similar types of computers 

There are other items which I would like to discuss with the use of 
slide 13. This discussion will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Nicuous. This is one place where we will have to reprogram, 
We started about this time last year by sending Dr. Baker and others 
to Korea to study our situation on the battlefield. This group recom- 
mended that a study be undertaken which we had made last fall by 
some 80 outstanding scientists and industrialists. They suggested 
many ways in which we can improve this whole situation and these 
suggestions have just recently culminated in an authorization by the 
Signal Corps to go ahead with a contract with the University of 
Michigan. We ecatickiad many other places that might do this, 
but Michigan seemed the best in view of talent and facilities which 
were available. We are initiating this project this summer, and it 
will require putting more money into this particular program than is 
shown in this budget. This is typical of the type thing you run into. 
Until you complete a study, you frequently do not know how much 
money must be put into a field to explore the state of the art and 
determine ultimately just what total funding it requires. This will 
also be a joint Army-Navy-Air Force project, although the Army is 
sponsoring it and supporting it with the bulk of the money. ‘The 
Air Force and Navy have agreed to cooperate with us and we are 
setting up an overall steering committee to see that we do not get into 
work that overlaps the field of the Navy or Air Force. 

Mr. Miter. Will they help to finance it? 

General Nicno.s. Presently we will be financing it, but if they find 
certain things of primary Air Force or Navy interest, they will start 
putting money in, turning it over to the Army. In turn, we will put 
it into the University of Michigan contract. We are doing this on 
several other contracts where we get together and determine the rate 
of support for each service. In that type of thing, there is a lot more 
unification than some people see on the surface. 
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CONNECTION BETWEEN ATOMIC EXPLOSION AND TORNADOES 


Mr. Sixes. I note that Colonel King is a climatologist, and since 
has been proposed that Congress study the connection between 
om bomb bursts and tornadoes, I would like for him to brief us for 
few moments on any possible connection between atomic tests and 
: present unprecedented number of tornadoes 
Colonel Kina. If I may talk about it first off the record perhaps 
an cover a little of it, but not very much. 
[r. Sixes. Talk about it off the record, and then later if you have 
thing you would like to put on the record do so. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Colonel Kine. It is my opinion that the particles that come from 
tomic bomb explosions are not well suited in shape or dimensions to 
cleate clouds or cause precipitation. 
The energy that is released from an atomic explosion is only a 
small fraction of the energy that is involved in an average storm. 
It is very doubtful that the atomic explosions are in any way con- 
uting to the tornadoes that the country has experienced, although 
is impossible to say that there may not be some small contribution 
om the energy that is contributed to the turbulent atmosphere. 


SvupportTinG EquipMENT For LAND Operations, FLAME THorowers, 
INCENDIARIES, LAND Mines, Evc. 
’ ) 


General Nicnous. I would like to move on now to page 15, the 
emaining items under “Land combat operations.’’ The first is 
Flame throwers and incendiaries, mines and mine detectors.’”’ We 


ire estimating $16,850,000 for these items in this budget. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert pages 14 and 15 of the justifications at 
this point. 

The matter referred to follows:) 


yrting equipment for land combat operations, flame throwers, incendiaries, land 
mines, etc. 


. 2 Rev ised esti- | Revised esti- 
_ oe il mate, fiscal mate, fiseal 
oe Tae year 1953 year 1954 


r project... ia $16, 236, 139 $15, 740, 000 $16, 850, 000 


Part I—Purposre AaNp ScopgE oF WorK 


Chis project covers research and development on those land combat materiel 
excluding airborne and amphibious) items not included in other projects listed 
nder this program. It includes land mines and mine detectors, incendiary 

uipment, mine-field clearance and anticlearance equipment, aircraft primarily 
9 Army use, equipment and material for field fortifications and obstalces and 

their removal or neutralization, nonelectronic communication, detection, identifi- 
ation, information collecting, combat engineering and stream-crossing equipment. 
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Part I]—JvusTiFIcATION OF FuNps REQUESTED 


j j 


| J : : 
Revised esti- | Revised est} 
} mate, fiscal | mate, fis 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 











year 1953 year 1954 
Personal services (01 $2, 521, 257 $2, 530, 448 $2, 316 
Other ects (99 13, 714, 882 13, 209, 552 | 14, 533 
Military personne! (number | 85 86 
of permanent positio 591 551 | 
juivalent of ler positions 0 0 | 
number of yees 571 544 | 
Add 
nd incendiaries $275, 621 $290, 000 | $40, ( 
nr 7, 816, 833 4, 974, 000 7, 000 
identificati ind infor- 
melectronic 1, 381, 887 1, 219, 000 1, 050, ( 
t es 370, 272 333, 000 340 
ym 4, 200, 248 7, 165, 000 6, 920, ( 
2, 191, 278 1, 759, 000 1, 500, ( 





Total ‘ 16, 236, 139 15, 740, 000 16, 850, 00K 


General Nicnous. I would like to leave the flame throwers and in- 
cendiaries until General Creasy testifies for atomic, biological and 
chemical warfare. He is very unhappy about it anyway, and I am 
going to have to give him more money for those purposes. 


LAND MINES AND MINE DETECTORS 


The mine and mine detectors we consider a most important field 
due to the possible extended use of mines in Europe. At the sam 
time we realize that we have a terrific problem in finding means for 
our own protection defensively. 

General Simon, will at this time cover the Ordnance portion of it 
the development of land mines. The land-mine warfare effort is 
split between Ordnance and Engineers, Ordnance having the min 
explosive portion, and the Engineers having the detection part of it 

General Stmon. Prior to Korea mines unfortunately had a low 
priority. That priority system is set up in accordance with prece- 
dents which have been handed down to us from the General Stai! 
Around the time of Korea, it was possible to raise the mine-develop 
ment priorities, and we have been able to increase our efforts and 
accelerate development of them ever since. 

[ am speaking only of the primary things you are interested in 
the antitank mines. 

We have developed a family of antitank mines which are both 
metalic and nonmetallic, containing a sufficient explosive charge for 
efficient and complete ‘‘kill’”’ of the enemy tank. 

The reason for nonmetallic mines is obvious, particularly when you 
hear from our Engineer colleagues who are trying to detect and pro- 
tect against them. When we make them nonmetallic they are most 
difficult to detect. 

We are trying to determine what is the minimumssize mine required 
for each type of defensive operation. 

In the program at Aberdeen we have constructed Russian types of 
tanktreads, and now we are trying to find a mine that is big enough 
and contains sufficient explosive to disable or “kill” a tank, but not too 
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ig, because, after all mines are extremely costly. They cost more than 
nost people think. 

Next, we have tried to develop mines that will be more effective in 
he sense that they cannot be removed easily, and which may cause 
asualties to the enemy mine remover, yet are safe for removal by 
friendly troops. 

Statement off the record.) 

Then we have also developed very efficient antipersonnel mines 

General Nicno.s. I think that is enough to illustrate that. 

I might say we have developed better mine detectors. At the same 
time we are developing means of destroying enemy mines without 
stopping to detect them. In Europe it looks as though mine warfare 
will be very important business. I have some pictures here of mine 
lestroyers, but 1 will not take the time to show them at this time unless 
vou want to see them. 

Mr. Forp. I think we saw some of them up at Aberdeen. 

Mr. Stxes. What progress are we really making in the detection of 
nonmetalic mines? 

General Nicnous. We have a detector now which has been used 

Korea. The only trouble is it depends for effectiveness on detec- 
ting differences in the soil. It will tell you that something is buried 
the re, but when you dig it up it may be a rock instead of a mine. 
=z hope to get a detector that will make that distinction. We are 
held up in that by a lack of know-how. 

Mr Sikes. It has been a very difficult problem; has it not? 

General Nicuous. Yes, sir; most difficult. 

. Mr. Forp. In Korea have you found that the opposition has devel- 
Yr oped their mine technique and their various items over and above what 
they had in World War IL? 
General Nicuous. They are still using the old ones. 
General Simon. They are now mostly the wooden-box mines similar 
to the German type used in World War LI. 


COMMUNICATION, DETECTION IDENTIFICATION AND INFORMATION 
COLLECTING, NONELECTRONIC 


General Nicnous. The next item is “Communication, detection 
identification and information collecting, nonelectronic, $1,050,000.” 
This involves the use of infrared and other applications that offer 
some promise in this field and has been discussed by Colonel King. 
The next item is “Field fortifications and obstacles,’ which is a 
small item, covering such things as the rail destructor you saw at 
berdeen. 
The most important item in this category “Aircraft and aircraft 
modification.” 
On this General Collins and General Vandenberg a year ago made 
an agreement as to the division of responsibility in aircraft for the 
{rmy and for the Air Force. We took over the responsibility for such 
things as liaison planes and helicopters, which work immediately in 
the zone of combat. 
We do not do the work to develop them. If we have a requirement 
for a new type of liaison plane, for instance, for artillery observation, 
or a new type of helicopter, we arrange with the Air Force to conduct 
0 the work for us. 
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We are not setting up duplicate facilities for testing aircraft, bu: 
we call the shots on what work should be done to satisfy Army r. 
quirements. 

We feel that there is big pay dirt here, particularly in the field o! 
helicopters, and here again is an item which in this budget is inad 
quately funded. I am afraid we are going to have to find funds to 
increase .this because this funding does not allow anything for 1! 
heavy-lift helicopter which shows some promise in the tests bei 
conducted, and it also does not allow adequate money for the co 
vertiplane. This is a plane that can rise vertically up as a helicop: 
and then fly forward more like conventional aircraft. 

We feel that we must have more money to put in this field. kV 
are reviewing very critically what part we should support as we pi 
up the funding load from the Air Force. As I have stated. they do 
the actual work. 

orp. In other words, you finance it but they do the work? 

General Nicuots. Yes, sir. We felt that it was better for us 

finance what we want than to put out requirements without regard to 


So 


cost. 
I had slides of the heavy-lift helicopter, but I do not feel it is wo: 
taking the time to go show them. 


Air DerensE MATERIEL AND TECHNIQUES 


Turning to page 17 we get to the next large item, ‘“‘Air defens 
materiel and techniques.”’ 

Here we have some $57 million, which we feel is a minimum figur: 
Although we have decreased the overall budget, we feel that the nee: 
for air defense with supporting technology is one of our most important 
categori s. 

I would like to stress again that the Army’s part of air defens: 
originates in the requirement to provide defense for the Army in tly 
field. We must train and equip guided-missile units to follow th 
field army, and at the same time these same weapons, or many 0 
them, can be utilized in the continental United States for the defens 
of our cities. There we have, for the air defense of the United States 
a supporting role to the Air Force, which has the primary mission o 
the air defense of the United States. 

Now, I would like the slide, please. 

This shows the general breakdown of our funds in this field. | 
shows that for the more conventional weapons, we are decreasing 
emphasis, and for the less conventional and newer guided missiles it 
shows increased emphasis. 

We have had considerable success with Nike, but we feel that it | 
still relatively exploratory. It is our plan to put more effort into this 
guided missile in order to solve outstanding problems. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Mr. Forp. We will insert pages 17, 18, and 24 of the prepared 


istification. 
The matter referred to follows:) 


Ark DrrEeNSE MATERIEL AND TECHNIQUES 


Direct obligations by project 


Revised esti- | Revised esti 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 


Project vear 108 


Antiairecraft weapons (except guided missiles) and 


ammunition, including fuses $20, 405, 966 $18, 632, 000 $12, 000, 000 


Guided missiles, surface-to-air and associated equip- 
ment 23, 846, 976 25, 387, 000 32, 000, 000 


Fire control, electronic counter measures, etc re- 
quired for air defense operations 15, 002, 613 10, 484, 000 | 13, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations 55 54, 503, 000 57, 000, 000 


OBJECTIVES AND DEMONSTRATED NEED 


objective of the air defense program is to develop for land use measures to 
fy or reduce the effectiveness of hostile air attack. In order to achieve 
‘ess in this objective, intensified research and development in the following 
is is required in fiscal year 1954; 
a) A series of optimum performance gun-type weapons and fire-control equip 
t integrated into highly automatic AA defense systems which can defeat all 
my aerial vehicles having speeds up to 1,000 miles per hour. The individual 
ons of this system should be mobile and capable of delivering effective fire 
1inst ground and waterborne targets. 
b) A surface-to-air guided-missile system with high probability of kill against 
emy aerial vehicles including supersonic aircraft and guided missiles of the 
stic trajectory type. 
c) Fire-control equipment which will permit fullest exploitation of AA weapons, 
d radar equipment capable of continuously supplying information on the loca- 
ion of all aircraft within its designated airspace. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE PROGRAM 


Developments in supersonic high-performance aircraft and missiles underline 
the necessity for a stepped-up program designed to improve standard AA weapons 

hile developing new and more effective weapons. ‘The funds requested for 
fiscal year 1954, $57 million as compared with $54.5 million in fiscal year 1953, 
will permit continued emphasis on this program dictated by the present vulner- 
ability of the United States to attack by an enemy possessing first-rate airpower 
{mong the new fields to be explored are antimissile missiles and the development 
of air defense weapons having much greater effectiveness against formations of 
iircraft. Particular emphasis will be placed on development of effective weapons 
for AA defense in the very high and in the very low altitude zones. 
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ius of funds ava able for project orde rs 


Amount J 
; Net amour 
der ; ; 
included in to be used 


iount columns 2 | in current 

le in ind 3 to be —_ 
year | used in sub- ( ve - 
yuMy 


sequent and 3—4 


years 


4 


R46 
2, 589, 591 


6, 435, 667 


ATRBORNE Lanpinac AMPHIBIOUS, SUPPLY AND MaIntT 
MATERIEL AND TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 
1 


hols, do you wish to proceed? 


General Niel 
General Nicnoxs. I will take up item 1300, ‘Airborne landing 


amphibious, supply and maintenance, materiels and techniques,’ 
25 of the justifications. 


) 


found on page 2 
RD. We will insert pages 25, 


Mr. Fo 
pom. 
(The matter referred 


26, and 31 in the record at this 


Supply AND MAINTENANCE, MATERIEL AND 


AIRBORNE LANDING AMPHIBIOUS, 
TECHNIQUES 


Direct obligations by project 


. Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
‘tual, fise i 
At a, Soe mate, fiscal | mate, fiscal 
yee year 1953 | year 1954 


1310 Airborne landing amphibious operations. - $4, 390, 677 $1, 319, 000 $1, 400, 000 
Supply and maintenance operations 15, 299, 269 14, 452, 000 8, 151, 000 


1320 
Total direct obligations... pore 19, 689, 946 5, 771, 000 9, 551, 00C 


)BJECTIVES AND DEMONSTRATED NEED 

The objectives of this program are: (a) To improve the weapons, techniques, 
and equipment necessary for and unique to conduct of airborne landing opera- 
tions; (b) to assure development, in coordination with the Navy and Air Force, 


of specialized weapons, techniques, and equipment employed by landing forces 





amphibious operations; and (c) to develop improved techniques and equip- 
nt for the transporting, quartering, supply and maintenance of Army personnel 
1 equipment. 
The capability of conducting large-scale airborne or air landing operations, 
iding the seizure and holding of land areas and the logistical support by air 
forees involved, is essential to the Army’s success in anv war of the future. 
All programs call for the development of standard weapons and equipment which 
re capable of being air transported and/or airdropped, of aerial-delivery equip- 
t This project includes only those items which are unifiue in airborne- 
ling operations. 
Furnishing logistical support in amphibious operations in any future war will 
extremely difficult in view of the existence of mass destruction weapons capable 
f preventing large concentrations of shipping, large port terminals operations and 
yngested beach operations. Fiscal year 1954 objectives in the area of amphibious 
erations call for improved communications equipment and techniques, develop- 
of equipment and techniques to locate and remove beach mines, and investi- 
on of means of loading and discharging ships. 
Among items and actions necessary to insure efficient supply and maintenancs 
research and development is planned in fiscal year 1954 on such items as: improved 
ynstruction equipment, railway and suspension bridges capable of easy and 
eedy erection, port equipment and techniques for the storage and handling of 
cargo under conditions of dispersal, and the further development of special inland 
waterway craft. 


‘ 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE PROGRAM 


Means will be studied and developed to integrate airborne with amphibious 
tions. The objectives of constantly improving supply and maintenance 
jues and equipment will be pursued at a lesser rate in fiscal year 1954 than 
scal year 1953 and fiseal year 1952 in view of the overall reduction in research 
and development funds, 


Estimated status of funds available for project orders 


Fiscal year 


Number of permanent positions 
ll-time equivalent of all other posi 


rage number of all employees 


01 Personal services 
All other objects ° 


Total amount 
ber of permanent positions 
ime equivalent of all other. posi- 
iS 


Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services 
All other objects 


lotal amount 


er of permane nt positions 
time equivalent of all other posi- 


Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services ; $83, 3 
All other objects 55, 649 


Total amount 139, 031 


31451 
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AIRBORNE LANDING AND AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


This first slide shows the dollar breakdown in this category and 
the major research and development objectives. Of course, I would 
like to point out that the fact the dollars programed to this activity 
is in no way indicative of the effort we are putting into making 
of our equipment, when possible, airborne. General Collins, when 
got on the job of R. and D., emphasized the importance of increasin 
our airborne mobility and our whole airborne landing objective. The 
reason the money is small is that we only cover here items peculia 
to airborne landing. For example, in making a gun that will fit 
into a plane, that is normally covered as part of the development of 
the gun. The money value here does not indicate the emphasis \ 
put on our air-borne program. 

Amphibious operations is the second major category, and here \ 
split this with the Marines. It is a well coordinated activity in that 
regard. ‘This is our part of it. 

Then the other large item under this category is supply and mai! 
tenance operations. 

We will cover those items in greater detail. 


DROPPABLE CONTAINERS 


At page 28 ‘“‘Air-borne landing”’ is broken into three categories, 
the first being development of droppable containers. This particular 
item is to investigate how you drop equipment from an airplane, and 
the work is done by the Air Force. For example, on the parachut 
we do not try to go into parachute research. With the Air For 
having so much more experience in it, we farm out to them the job of 
developing equipment that will drop heavy guns, and we are making 
considerable progress in developing equipment for such things. \W 
are trying to get up to 15,000 pounds, using a parachute platform and 
large inflated rubber bags underneath to break the fall. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the top weight you have been successful wit! 

General Nicuouis. About 15,000 pounds is the top. The main 
problem is the release to avoid tumbling on landing. It is quite a job 
We are working with the British, also. They are doing a lot of wor! 
in this area, and we exchange ideas so as to capitalize their efforts. 

In assembly, pathfinding, guiding, and other equipment for air- 
borne landings, we have such things as a 90-millimeter antitank gun 
which the Ordnance has developed. 

The rest is in such things as electronic equipment to assist airborn: 
troops, when they are dropped in finding their leaders and assembli 
where they are wanted. It is that type of equipment. 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


Then in amphibious operations, here again we only have $1 millio: 
in this category, because the Navy is doing the bulk of this wor! 
We collaborate with the Marines on this for attack across beach 
We are continuing to develop such items as the DUKW, because w: 
had experience in that. The Marines and the Navy are doing much 
more work than we are in this field. 

Also, we have in this category fording ‘equipment and flotation 
devices to float equipment across rivers. Such items are being 
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leveloped by Ordnance to attach equipment to a tank or other 
ehicle so that you can float it or ford with it. 

Mr. Forp. You are increasing that dollarwise? 

General Nicuous. Yes. In some of these smaller items, the 
addition of only a single item of equipment will show up as an increase 

the category. It depends on when you might be signing a contract 
that determines this portion of the budget more than any other one 
thing 

SuppLty AND MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS 


On page 29 of the justifications is “Supply and maintenance opera- 
tions.” This item is $8,151,000. Colonel Betts can cover that. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert pages 29 and 30 of the justifications. 

The matter referred to follows:) 


Supply and maintenance operations 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate fiscal mate fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual fiscal 
year 1952 


$15, 299,269 | $14, 452, 000 $8, 151, 000 


Part I. Purpose anp Scoprpr or Work 


This project covers research and development of transportation oan, 
harbor and inland waterway craft, heating, lighting, and gas generating and m 
erials-handling equipment, and equipment and techniques for the construc in 
and operation of facilities. 


Part II. JustTiricaTion or Funps REqQuEsTED 


1 Revised esti- | Revised est 
mate fiscal mate fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual fisca 
year 1952 


mal services (01 $3, 493, 637 $4, 020, 107 $3, 668, 281 
r objects (Yd) - , 805, 632 $10, 431, 893 $4, 482, 719 


tary personnel (number y 514 27 
li an pereagnel 
Nur r of permanent positions 828 860 
k me equivak nt of all other positions 

e number of all employees 794 851 


ional supporting data 

Equipment and techniques for handling materials $2, 798, 2 $1, 620, 000 $1, 460, 000 
Equipment and techniques for the construction of 

facilities 2, 239, 11 2, 316, 000 1, 000 
Harbor and inland waterway craft 283 876, OO 0, 000 
(ransportation equipment . 459, 063 , 821, 000 , 921, OOO 
Supplies and stores—packaging, marking, and water 

proofing , 636, 367 , 417, 000 , 050, 000 
Utilities—heating, lighting, and gas-generating equip- 

ment 982, 012 235, 000 670, 000 
Test equipment for electronic equipment 773, 229 17, 000 750, 000 


Total see 15, 299, 269 , 452, 000 8, 151, 000 


Colonel Berrs. This category is one of those areas that do not 
show up in any great dramatic increase in fighting potential but cove: 
a of bits and pieces of support equipment. 

Under the first item, starting with equipment and techniques for 
handling materials—we depend largely on industry for that type of 
material. The money in the program is to go out to industry and 
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buy, let us say, a type of forklift that suits industry or has been 
developed by industry and bring it in to test it in order to determine 
whether or not it is suitable for procurement for the Armed Forces. 


MODIFICATION OF FORKLIFT TRUCKS 


Mr. Forp. Is this where we get the modifications from commercial 
forklift trucks? 

Colonel Berrs. That is right, where we have a requirement, let us 
say, for a forklift and the commercial people turn out something that 
is almost what we want. Take the forklift as an example. There 
has been considerable evidence from Korea that the commercial unit 
built for use in a warehouse goes completely to pieces when used for 
loading aircraft and things like that in the field. We have, I am told, 
millions of dollars’ worth of forklifts deadlined in Korea because they 
had to buy these from all sorts of commercial concerns and they are 
not able to keep the spare parts for them. They deteriorate rather 
rapidly from use in the field. Accordingly, some effort is being made 
to get a commercial item without a major amount of development 
that will have had a certain amount of ruggedizing in order to stand 
up better under field operations. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Army have the job of modifying forklift trucks 
for use in loading aircraft? 

Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir; if the loading problem is an Army problem. 

General Nicnouis. You mean putting stuff in the aircraft? 

Colonel Berrs. That is right. This is not the operation of aircraft 
but providing equipment which the Army people can use satisfactorily 
to load material aboard aircraft. Actually, this is another area that 


has been well coordinated. The Navy does the procuring. They are 
the central procuring agency for this type of equipment. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. In “Procurement and Production,” there was a long 
list of items to procure. Mr. Sikes asked for data for the record for 
each item, indicating the difference between the item requested and 
the commercial vehicle. Now, it is going to be interesting to see just 
how much those are modified. 

The committee is a little concerned that we are doing too much 
modification of commercial vehicles of that sort, because certainly 
the commercial users use them under all circumstances. 

Colonel Berrts. In a recent review we have had of this program 
on this particular item, this was discussed at some length. The 
Transportation Corps representative came in to advise on requirements. 
He did not have responsibility for procuring forklifts, but the problems 
were discussed before our Army review board, and this representative 
actually pleaded that we develop an item specificially for the Army. 

General Nicnouis. We were attempting to deal with some items 
that are used specificially for the Army. 

Colonel Berrs. The argument presented was that under Army 
procurement regulations the Government cannot go out and say 
“This is the forklift we want. This company is putting out one that 
we think is better than another. It stands up better. This is 
the only one we want so as to standardize on spare parts and not 
have to provide spare parts for 20 or 30 different makes.” If we 
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were to develop a forklift and have it patented, for instance, as an 
Army vehicle, then you can procure exactly what you want; you can 
say “This is the item; here are the plans and specific ations, ” and 
you can go out and tell 10 manufacturers that that item is the one 
you W ant, or you can take bids from 10 manufacturers and they bid 
on whatever we require. 

General Nicos. I would like to make a comment on that. 
am not in accord with that personally. 

Mr. Forp. I am glad to hear you say that. Iam sure the committee 
would not approve of that. 

General Nicnous. I think we now have an administration in the 
Pentagon which will give a more sympathetic hearing to doing it the 
straight commercial way—in other words, of buying where you can 
buy what you want and support it as being the best buy for the 
Government. I talked to Mr. Keyes about that personally, and I am 
sure Mr. Stevens also will support us on it. This is a case here where 

»must reverse a trend. And the trend started before because every- 
roe dy was saying, ““You must have competition in business; you must 
spread the procurement.”’ And we were sort of caught between the 
jaws of a nuteracker on this type of thing. 

My personal view has always been to make the best deal for the 
Government without necessarily following a rigid regulation, but 
always be sure you get competitive bidding on the item when it is 
feasible. We need the support of Congress on that, because fre- 
quently we get critism the other way—‘‘Well, you must have several 
producers of these items so that you can have the largest source of 
production.” 

General Crmasr. I had some 2 years’ experience as supply com- 
mander in the China theater. When you get 3 or 4 different items 
from different manufacturers to serve the same ote you are 
completely whipped on spare parts. 

General Nicnous. That is not the idea. The idea is to buy from 
one source that is recognized and capable of meeting requirements. 

General Creasy. There are two things against it. One is that you 
do not buy them all at one time; you buy in small lots. Second, when 
you go back to the same source, you find that he no longer is making 
the same item, and he no longer makes the components for those 
things we have already bought. 

General Nicnots. I have’ expressed my personal view on it, and I 
am going to wage my own war on it. 

General Creasy. T will support the war, but are not you running 
into a new problem? 

Mr. Forp. Do not you run into this problem, that where the Army 
standardizes on a forklift truck, it would be the height of optimism 
to believe that would be a perpetual standard? 

General Nicuous. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And you are going to get modifications of the Army 
standard before too long. 

General Creasy. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. So no one is going to remain stationary. 

General Nicuots. I think we can try. 

Colonel Berrs. Certainly there is not enough money in this category 
actually to go out and develop a forklift model. If the Army is 
going to do some development of a forklift, it means buying some 
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commercial forklift to test it to see if it does stand up, that it is the one 
to buy. That is true of the most of this supply and maintenance 
category. 

We have asimilar problem on construction items. The second item, 
item B. Here we do not develop tractors, bulldozers, graders, or 
any of this type of equipment. As a matter of fact most of this 
type of equipment we get free from manufacturers in the hope that 
the Army will eventually procure them. The major amount of these 
funds is to provide equipment for people to take out in the field, 
test, and run to destruction where necessary learn how to take apart 
for air transport, and tests of that type. 

You will find in the supply and maintenance category a large part 
of what could be termed production or procurement supervision. This 
keeps a certain amount of know-how in the staff and the ability to test 
commercial items so that the Army can do a better job of procuring 
keeping abreast of what industry does produce. 


HARBOR AND INLAND WATERWAY CRAFT 


In harbor and inland waterway craft, the next item, we do some 
rather original development work. Particularly we have been work- 
ing on plastic hulls to see if we can reduce the terrific amount of 
maintenance that harbor craft take. I think you saw at Aberdeen a 
small plastic hull. We have not been doing much of this, but it has 
proved successful, and when the techniques of manufacture have been 
developed by industry, presumably we will do more. This gets away 
from steel boats, which perhaps we would prefer under some circum- 
stances, and certainly it would eliminate the terrific maintenance prob- 
lems of wooden hulls. 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


“Transports ition equipment,” item E, covers the development of 
such items as truck trailers and other special purpose vehicles as well 
as railroad equipment, primarily by the Transportation Corps. Here 
again it is largely a matter of taking advantage of what is done by 
industry and ‘adjusting their railroad equipment to a multiple-gage 

capability. This effort took considerable in Army dollars, but as we 
setet’ the technique we can easily apply it to railroad equipment 
which we would buy from industry. 

General Nicnoxs. Another important objective is to adjust this 
railroad equipment to the clearance of European tunnels and bridges 
and that type of thing. They are different from what they are in the 
United States. 

Colonel Berrs. You can see the dollars are not here to do any basic 
development on those items. It is largely a matter of providing the 
specifications and plans to industry. They will do the development 
in the hope of selling us the end item. 


SUPPLIES AND STORES 


In item E, ‘‘Supplies and stores,”’ these funds are for improving the 
packaging, weatherproofing materals, and containers of all types to 
make our supplies less vulnerable to thermal damage. We are con- 
vinced that an atomic bomb burst over our field supply installation 
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would raise havoc. If there is any relatively inexpensive thing we 
can do to our packaging of materials to avoid this damage, it would be 
a major contribution. Actually, we have not made a great deal of 
progress in this field. There are some things which we are doing in 
this area with the view of avoiding excess bulk and still minimizing 
the havoc of thermal damage. Also we are exploring a variety of 
probabilities so the material can be packaged better for resisting 
atomic attack. 

[ think if any of you saw the corrosion damage to our Pacific 
dumps, you can appreciate the importance of what is being done 
here. A large part of it is continuing the effort of applied study of 
new items. 

UTILITIES 


As to item F, “Utilities—heating, lighting, and gas generating 
equipment,’”’—These funds cover the sort of things I have men- 
tioned before—testing commercial equipment to provide utilities for 
combat forces in the field. There are some things we do need to 
develop ourselves, such as plumbing and heating equipment for use 
in the Aretic. If we sent troops out into the field in the Arctic, you 
have a very peculiar situation there that has not been faced before. 
The average sourdough does not need this type of equipment for his 
operations or activities. However, when you get a large number of 
troops in the field in the arctic, you have to have special equipment. 
Again, most of the items are developed by industry and are applied 
to Army purposes. 


TEST EQUIPMENT FOR ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Item G, “Test equipment for electronic equipment,” is to keep 
abreast of our developments in electronics. We have recently come 
to the point where perhaps the transistor will make a real impact on 
this type of equipment. Colonel King spoke about, this particular 
task. These funds are only sufficient to keep up with other elec- 
tronics developments. 

That concludes the supply and maintenance items. 


Aromic, BroLoGcicaL, AND CHEMICAL WARFARE 


General Nicuous. The next item is No. 1400, “Atomic, biological, 
and chemical warfare material,’ for which we are increasing the 
estimate to $63,650,000. This will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATOMIC WARFARE 


General Nicnous. With the permission of the chairman, we will at 
this point take up atomic warfare and Colonel Wood is here to make 
this portion of the presentation. 

Colonel Woop. Substantial progress has been made in several 
directions in this fiscal year on the medical aspects of atomic warfare. 
Our intensive search for a cheap substitute for blood plasma, which 
is stable, effective, and can be obtained in large quantities, has borne 
fruit. Following 2 years of intensive research, large-scale user trials 
this year in Korea, Europe, and the United States, have demonstrated 
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that dexstran is equal in effectiveness to blood plasma and albumin, 
for most medical purposes, and is safer than plasma. So convincing 
is the evidence that the three Surgeons General have released dextran. 
not only for stockpiling, but for general operational use, in place of 
plasma. It is interesting to note that when the fiscal year 1954 
requirements of the national stockpile and for Army operational us: 
have been met, the savings to the Government on this one item alone 
will pay for the entire Army medical research and development pro- 
gram for the 12 fiscal years, from July 1, 1942, through next June 30, 
1954: 

Already under procurement for national stockpile 1, 269, 98 
Required for national stockpile for fiscal year 1954 1, 200, 000 
Required for Army operations for fiscal year 1954 516, 000 


Units 


tle ‘ : 3, O85, 988 


Every unit of dextran, eontusiteits 1 lieu of plasma, represents an 
average saving of $20. The total ilenedilimbdiaiey through fiscal year 
1954, of 3,085,988 units, make possible a saving of $61.7 million versus 
$60.3 million for Army medical researe h and development for the 12 
fiscal years. This saving is a continuing one for future fiscal years. 

Methods have been developed for the fractionation of the 1,350,000 
units of plasma in the national stockpile and are now being tried on 
pilot-plant scale in industry. This will yield hepatitis-free albumin 
for the military and a large quantity of gamma globulin to fight 
poliomyelitis in the civilian population. There is an unavoidable loss 
of some 800,000 shock-treatment units in this process, as only about 
550,000 units of albumin can be recovered from the 1,350,000 of 
plasma. However, the albumin will be usable and safe, while the 
hepatitis infected plasma is not. The shrinkage will be made up 
largely by replacement with the much cheaper dextran. 

Small quantities of plasma will continue to be needed for the 
nutritionally depleted and septic cases. A satisfactory chemical 
method to sterilize future production lots of plasma is on the threshold 
of success, and completion of its development is anticipated in the 
coming fiscal year. Either sulfur mustard gas or beta-propiolactone 
appears to be suitable for this purpose. 

Many combined injuries, such as thermal burns and fractures, are 
anticipated from atomic bombings. During this fiscal year we have 
developed in animals a satisfactory method for dealing with this 
combined injury, and we will apply it to humans as rapidly as such 
cases come into our hands. 

We have found that the combination of thermal burns with radia- 
tion injury is far more serious and lethal than either injury alone. 
We have demonstrated in the laboratory, during the past year, that 
this high mortality can be reduced to no more than that of the thermal 
burns alone, by certain of the antibiotics, notably penicillin. 

Other problems of importance, urgently needing solution, are 
methods to sterilize and preserve whole blood, methods to save life 
from radiation injury, and greatly simplified methods for handling 
large burns, which can be applied by the victim himself, his family, 
or nonprofessional rescue personnel. These are included in our fiscal 
year 1954 program. 
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General Nicuots. That completes the Army end of atomic warfare, 
but there is still $14 million for the Armed Forces special-weapons 
project. 

We, next, go back to General Creasy again. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL, INTELLIGENCE, AND PLANNING OPERATIONS 


General Nicuous. The next item is found on page 37, which is 1500, 
“Personnel, intelligence, and planning operations.’ Colonel Betts 
will cover this activity. 

Colonel Brerrs. Page 37 merely shows a breakdown between the 
dollars applied to personnel operations and those applied to intelligence 
and planning operations. On page 40 you will find a breakdown of 
the personnel operations category. 


PERSONNEL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. We will insert page 40 of the justifications at this point. 
The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Personnel operations 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORTING DATA 


Personnel management $1, 159, 733 $2, $1, 206, 000 
Human engineering and psychological studies 2, 248, 060 2, 2, 500, 000 
(c) Rations and potable water 2, 043, 650 ; , 500, 000 
(d) Clothing, canvas shelters, body armor , 846, 448 ‘ ‘ , 650, 000 
e) Military preventive medicine, treatment of casualties , 618, 101 . | , 100, 000 
lraining devices -..--. edhe ania , 867, 064 2, , 900, 000 


}, 783, 056 , 223, 6, 856, 000 


[ would like tirst to speak about (a) and (5b) together, since these 
two items pay to maintain a staff of military psychologists, some of 
whom are employed on the contract we have with George Washington 
University and on other subcontracts, and some of whom are on our 
own staff. 

Essentially, their job is to make the use of human beings more 
effective, 

You are familiar with the type of thing that industry does in examin- 
ing incoming people to determine where they can best fit in their 
organization. We must do the same thing with military personnel, 
and even more so, because there are very many jobs in the military 
that we have for which there is no civilian counterpart. 

We have developed test techniques in order to help us to determine 
what men will make good leaders, and those who will not make good 
leaders. 

This sort of thing is done under this part of the research and 
development effort. 
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We do have these tests, and we are using them very effectively, 
but as individuals get to know more and more about the tests they 
are in a position to be able to answer the questions so as to influence 
their own future in the Army. Consequently the military psycholo- 
gists must keep making studies in this program in order to keep 
ahead of the scheming of the individuals. 

We also do part of our human engineering effort in this categor 
which pays for studies made on new items of equipment which are d: 
veloped in order to be sure that they will fit the use of the human in 
the best way possible. 

Our personnel and psychological studies are primarily directed 
toward such things as better training procedures and tests to determine 
whether the training is being done effectively. 

We are also doing things which help in our medical research and 
development program. 

For example, we are running a series of tests on men to determine 
how they learn to use certain items of military equipment, such as 
the new tank rangefinder. We find that some men take to this train- 
ing very readily, and others do not. 

By certain studies of the people involved we can eliminate the in 
effectives ahead of time and thereby achieve saving by not training 
those who will never learn how to use these rangefinders properly. 


RATIONS AND POTABLE WATER 


In items (c) and (d), the major part of which is in rations develop- 
ment and potable water, and which is a joint Quartermaster and 
Corps of Engineers responsibility, I think it is pertinent to point out 
the sort of thing we are doing in these fields. We can point to some 
rather tremendous savings. As an example the development of de- 
hydrated vinegar has saved breakage and weight in shipping. 

We are also developing field w ater purification equipment. 

The latest thing in this is the continuous flow system which has 
recently been developed, and which promises to cut down consider- 
ably on the amount of water purification equipment required. 


CLOTHING, CANVAS SHELTERS, AND BODY ARMOR 


Now in respect to clothing, canvas shelters, and body armor, we 
have people who are keeping abreast of everything that is being done 
in industry in new clothing and materials. 

For example, we have utilized nylon in such things as fatigue cloth- 
ing. By using nylon we find that we can increase the life of this 
clothing by almost a factor of 2. However, we have learned that it is 
somewhat more expensive initially, but it will ultimately decrease the 
cost of providing such clothing because of the increase in the length of 
wear. 

Mr. Forp. The other day I read an account stating that an Army 
tent caught on fire and that two Gl’s were burned to death. It is 
amazing to me that you do not have fireproof tents in the Army. 

Colonel Berrs. Unfortunately the flame-resisting characteristic 
that you can build into material generally deteriorates the material, so 
you have to choose. 
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We have a program in connection with our testing of materials to 
see if we cannot get flame-resistant materials to defend against atomic 
weapons, but by and large the substances that render a material 
flameproof affect the material so that it does not last as long, and that 
is the problem we are faced with. 

[ do not think we now have the answer to this, but it is part of our 
study in this category in the research and development program. 

Before I yield to Colonel Wood to talk about body armor and 
military preventive medicine I would like to talk about the Special 
Devices Center in which we participate, with the Navy operating it. 

Mr. Forp. I thought they were doing that exclusively. 

Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir; they run the organization, but we furnish 
the funds. 

General Nicnouis. We support them by furnishing the funds. 

Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir; that is our part of the effort. 

General Honnen. Off the record. 

Diseussion off the record.) 


EXAMPLE OF PERSONNEL STUDIES 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel, under ‘Personnel operations’ what are some 
of the specific products? 

Colonel Berrs. [ can mention one that I think impressed the Field 
Forces very much. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

Colonel Brerrs. We sent some psychologists down to work with 
the Infantry Center at Fort Benning on the training test for an infan- 
try squad. The military people down there were at first very skep- 
tical as to how a psychologist could tell whether a soldier was better 
trained than they could with their experience. 

Mr. Srxes. That would be a logical conclusion. 

Colonel Berrs. That is right, but the commanding general down 
there told them that they wanted a professional psychologist to work 
out a series of tests that could be applied to the men when they 
finished their training program. The test was based selectively upon 
the different segments of the training they were undergoing. The 
commanding general at Fort Benning upon review of the test and 
results to date wrote to the Department of the Army a very glowing 
letter saying that it was an extremely effective program. 

Mr. Forp. And what was the end result, as far as Fort Benning 
was concerned? 

Colonel Brerrs. The result was the development of a test which 
they could then apply to squads when they finished their training 
program. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, did they reorganize or revise their 
training program? 

Colonel Berrs. They modified their training program to make up 
the deficiencies noted as a result of the tests. 

General Nicuots. I would like to state, for this general problem 
of human research and this type of work, that I think it is too early 
to judge how much its net value will be to the military. 

The argument for it is: If we consider the fact that the larger part 
of every annual appropriation is for the pay of personnel, we have a 
lucrative field if we can start making improvements, actually get by 
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with less manpower, or make the men do a better job. We will thus 
save dollars as a result of this program. 

I think this is quite similar to the occupational research that we 
started during the last war. I know right after the war and up until 
about a year ago in the Army you had a lot of skepticism about how 
could a group of scientists help the man in uniform who had spent his 
whole career learning how to fight. We had this same type of discus- 
sion 3 years ago in ORO where people said it would not help. 

[ found out when I was over in Europe last spring where G-3 said, 
‘‘Why let the operational people work on this type of planning?” | 
looked into it and found that General Montague and General Handy 
both wanted this particular kind of research conducted because they 
said that they are giving us ideas we did not have and a type of knowl- 
edge we did not have. 

In the same way today we are getting more compliments on ORO. 
They have had 3 years of operation where they have learned the mili- 
tary requirements and have been able to adapt their techniques to 
military requirements, with the result that they are coming up with 
paydirt. I would like to see the same hold true for human research, 

Mr. Forp. Have you looked over the list? 

General Nicuous. Yes, I have looked over the list. 


VALUE OF PERSONNEL STUDIES 


Mr. Sixes. Here is something from the personnel research section 
of the research and development progress report under subtask 5 
entitled, “A Method for Synthesis of Factor Analysis Studies.’ It 
states here: 

The technique of factor analysis is a widely used and important research tool 
aimed at giving a better understanding of the underlying abilities that personnel 
tests measure. In the area of test construction and administration, the method of 
factor analysis can be used to answer the question: How many traits, or abilities 
or for convenience, factors—are measured by a given test or set of tests? Such 
information is used in improving the effectiveness of tests and test batteries. To 
date the technique of faetor analysis has been developed to produce this informa- 
tion for the tests used in only one study at a time. 

Colonel Berrs. It sounds like gobbledygook, does it not? 

Mr. Sixes. I do not know what you learn from that, but I do not 
learn a thing. Now I want to know what can be learned from this 
passage that justifies the cost. 

General Nicnous. For some reason these people like to put their 
titles in fancy terminology. I do not feel yet we know just how much 
payoff we will get from this type of research, but I do feel that we 
ought to pursue it to the point where we allow these people to try to 
apply their techniques to Army problems. We have to evaluate the 
results carefully. We have done a lot to learn what our problems are 
If we can apply their techniques to problems we may have a substan- 
tial payoff. If we do not have favorable results we should curtail it. 

Mr. Srxss. I certainly agree that there is a place for it, and I think 
that psychologists can contribute much. At the same time I think 
that we have to be careful that the program is not carried to extremes 
that are unproductive. 

General Nicuoxs. I agree with you. General Collins said about 
an item the other day that it was really a fancy name, and he asked, 
What does it mean? I cannot remember it, but it meant wheels 
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versus brakes, and they had some fancy name for it that I could not 
recognize until I looked it up. However, I think we should follow 
this type of hums an research up. 

Mr. Srxes. [ think you can get too deeply into it to derive any 
practical be nefit. The amount of mone y to be spent on it certainly 
should be scanned very carefully. 

Colonel Burts. We are reducing it a little this year. It has been 
currently an expanding program, because as General Nichols said a 
moment ago, it was only started a few years ago. 

General Nicuots. We reviewed it just the other day, and I decided 
that we would level it out at the present level rather than ir.crease it. 

Mr. Forp. In what respect? 

General Nicuots. I am talking about leveling off the contract 
vith George Washington University. I told them to maintain it at 
its present level and to come up with something that proves the pro- 
gram’s worth. I said I was willing to support it on faith for another 
vear, but that | wanted something of importance, something to talk 
about. 

Mr. Forp. Next year when you come up here let us see what they 
have done to prove their worth. 

General Nicnous. Believe me, | will be after them as much as you 
will. 

Mr. Sikes. And say it in language that any reader can understand. 

General Nicuous. We had a similar fight on ORO, and there is 
still some skepticism on the part of some people. Yet G—3 so strongly 
supported the program I did not have to defend their budget this 
year. Last year we gave an arbitrary decision to keep it at a certain 
level. This year we have planned to decrease the 1955 budget. 
There are still skeptics about it. That is because it takes time for a 
new technique to spread throughout the services, but I feel we should 
give them a little more time. They have not had a chance yet to 
learn all of their problems, or to really settle their needs. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I hope you do keep a very careful and serutinizing 
eve on the program. 

General Nicnous. Believe me, this is one program where I do not 
know vet in my own mind what is the proper level. So I cannot 
assure you this is the proper level, but I would like to let it go another 
year and find out what we can produce. 

Colonel Berrs. The major part of the medical program is in this 
operational category, so | will ask Colonel Wood to take over 


BODY ARMOR 


Colonel Woop. Shall I talk about body armor? 

General Nicnots. Very briefly, because we have to be moving on. 

Colonel Woop. As you are undoubtedly aware, the deaths from 
wounds, after casualties reach a hospital, are extremely low. Now, 
a man has a 97.6 percent chance of survival, but until recently, on 
the battlefield itself, the mortality has remained at virtually 20 
percent ever since the Civil War days. The only room we had to 
reduce mortality was really on the battlefield, and the only practical 
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way to do it appeared to be to provide some sort of protection for the 
organs of the body. 

We sent a team in the late fall of 1950 over to Korea, and we asked 
them to study the battle casualties, both the killed and the wounded, 
both our own and the enemy. They studied about 4,600 killed in 
action and about 7,000 wounded in action, and they came up with 
statistics which made it quite apparent that the new materials we 
then had under test for the body armor might be effective in reducing 
the number of men killed by shell fragments; especially if it were made 
up asa vest. It was found that about three-fourths of all the wounds 
and about half of the fatal wounds were caused by such shell fragments, 
and that many of these, if not most of them, had low velocities, which 
could be stopped by the body armor then under test. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We have the general background information on the 
armor. Could you tell us what else has been done? 

Colonel Woop. I would like to say that this has been one of the 
finest examples we have in the services of cooperative work. In th: 
Army the Medical Corps, the Chemical Corps, the Ordnance Corps, 
and the Quartermaster Corps have all cooperated in this thing. 

General Nicnois. And the Marine publicity. 

Colonel Woop. We actually worked with the Marine Corps at 
Camp Lejeune to produce the first 50 suits. 

You are familiar with the vest, so I shall just show you that 
[exhibiting vest]. 

You have seen the pants, which I do not think will be adopted, 
because of the disadvantage of the weight. This reflects the soldiers’ 
fear of genital wounds mostly. 

Mr. Forp. Has the pants part been in production? 

Colonel Woop. That is just on trial in Korea. Actually in Korea 
they do not like it, and I think for good reason. It is just too much 
weight for the amount of real protection against lethal wounds. 

As you cover thechest, you shift the area of lethal wounds to other 
areas of the body. One of the areas which is presently not protected 
at all has climbed up now a little better than 14 percent. In other 
words, 1 man in every 7 is now killed with a neck wound. This is a 
very lethal area here [indicating]. There are all sorts of vital struc- 
tures which run through the neck, so it has been proposed—and I have 
here [exhibiting collar] the first pilot model, which is under initial con- 
sideration now, as a possibility of armoring the neck to the same degree 
of protection you get from the vest. This can actually be done with 
only 13 ounces of armor. 

This [indicating] is merely a collar. This fits under to hold it dow: 
under the vest. If the idea is successful perhaps in the future it ought 
to be attached to the vest as a part of the vest, but this is the way to 
try it initially, with just a collar that buttons around a man’s neck. 

We have a lot of things to find out. We have to find out whether 
he can wear it; whether it does interfere with combat duties; whether 
the heat load is too great. All of those things have to be determined. 
It does in fact actually protect against these lethal wounds to a con- 
siderable extent. If that is true, here is an area we can cover which is 
highly lethal, and which will add very little to the weight of the armor. 
That may be worth while. 
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| am in constant dread that they will overdo this armor business; 
that they will add too much weight, which will decrease its value 
and make it unacceptable and negate the great gains we have made 
already. There is no question but that these things do save lives 
and preserve valuable manpower. They cut down both wounding 
and lethality. They keep a man longer in battle before he is wounded, 
and they give the troops a great deal more confidence and “get up and 
”’ in battle. Then they stop worrying about themselves and are 

ore aggressive troops. 


LOOSELY FITTED ARMOR 


Mr. Srxes. Have you given any thought to a more loosely fitting 
rarment which would extend the protection to the lower abdomen 
nd groin? 

Colonel Woop. Yes. 

\ir. Srxes. And at the same time avoid part of the heat problem 

ou have in warm weather? 

Colonel Woop. That is a very difficult prob lem to lick. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you explored the possibility 

Colonel Woop. I do not know that the aber fitting idea has been 
xplored yet 

Mr. Srkes. Are you exploring the longer garment? 

Colonel Woop. The longer garment is under exploration, to protect 
the groin, the hips, and lower part of the abdomen, because they are 
areas where we do have lethal wounds, 

Mr. Forp. Have any of these protective covers been built to take 
into consideration atomic warfare? 

Colonel Woop. No, sir. These are entirely for missile warfare, 
particularly shell fragments. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you advise the committee, when you obtain the 
information, whether or not thought has been given to a more loosely 
fitting garment which would combine both throat protection and the 
longer features? 

General Nicnuous. Would not a looser fitting garment add weight? 

Colonel Woop. The looser fitting garment would add weight. It 
will make it a larger garment. 

Colonel Berrs. The current vest has laced openings down the side, 
which the wearer can take advantage of. 

Mr. Sixes. It appears to me that throat protection easily could be 
added to the present garment. 

Colonel Woop. Yes, sir. The only difficulty is that there are 
125,000 of these in Korea now, and it is not feasible to modify these 
suits, 

Mr. Sixes. I am not talking about modification; I am talking 
about future procurement. 

Colonel Woop. Yes, sir. If these are successful, it could be added 
right to the garment. 

General Nicuots. One thing on this which we have to watch with 
a degree of caution is that the body armor has been wonderful for the 
particular situation in Korea, but we still have no data as to how well 
the men would wear it for a general offensive operation or where there 
is a war of more movement. It is that type of thing we must get far 
more data on before we can go all out in this business. 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND TREATMENT OF CASUALTIES 


Colonel Woop. With respect to the treatment of the sick and 
wounded, I should like to say just a word about economy, since 
attention is focused on that now. 

Certainly we must be certain that every program is worth its cost. 
I think it is only fair that the medical-research programs should be 
subjected to the same scrutiny. If they do not pay off, they should bx 
dropped. 

There are many difficulties in trying to assess the value of any 
medical advances. In the first place, if the research results in a proved 
saving of lives, there is no agreed dollar value which you can attach 
to life. We do not know that it has a value insofar as the Unite 
States Government is concerned, because every man we lose in thy 
service, who loses his life, certainly costs the Government at least 
$11,000 in benefits, insurance, and other expenses, plus all of the 
training which has been invested in that man. 

Now, a disabled veteran is far more expensive. For example, a 
young amputee, or any other permanently disabled veteran, costs the 
Government about $100,000 in medical care, pensions, and othe 
benefits during his lifetime. We know certainly that each day of 
hospitalization costs $16. It is possible with such figures to put an 
estimated dollar tag in terms of either the actual or potential savings 
to the Government on some of the advances which have been made. 

I would like to point out, however, that the greatest savings of all 
in both trained manpower and in dollars, lies in the prevention of ill- 
ness and disease, and here it is not possible to know what you have 
saved, because the savings result from something that did not happen. 
You can only speculate. However reasonable your specualtion may 
be, it is subject to challenge which cannot be refuted with firm proof. 


INFLUENZA 


As an example, we think our new influenza vaccine, just completed, 
prevented an epidemic of influenza in Korea this winter. There 
was a sharp epidemic in Japan, and there were thousands of cases 
and there was a lot of human traffic between Japan and Korea all 
during this epidemic. By every reasonable prediction we should 
have had an influenza epidemic in Korea, but just as quickly as this 
thing developed in Japan we vaccinated all of the troops in Korea, 
and the disease did not appear. We will never know how many 
cases we would have had or how long they would have been sick if 
we had not used the vaccine. 

I think it is reasonable to speculate that the vaccine prevented 
50,000 cases and may have saved 300,000 man-days and $5 million, 
but I cannot prove it. 

HEPATITIS 


We have just completed a 2-year study of the treatment of hepatitis 
in the Far East. We can tie a dollar savings tag on this with more 
assurance. 

This research resulted in cutting the hospital time for an average 
case 3 weeks. This saved $336 per case, or more than $1 million a 
year, at the present low hepatitis rate and the size of the Army. 
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Now, it will save much more than that if we meet the high World 
War II rates or the rates we had the first year in Korea, or if we in- 
crease the size of the Army. 


VASCULAR SURGERY 


Much more spectacular savings can be predicted from the new 
vascular surgery techniques, just introduced in Korea. This was 
developed in the Army Medical Service Graduate School, on animals, 
and carried to Korea this year. Already, by repairs of the major 
arteries, by these techniques we have re duced amputations from the 
50 percent rate of World War II to 10 percent. What this may tean 
in terms of limbs and dollars in the future can be estimated from the 
World War II figures. 

There were about 17,000 amputations in World War II. It is 
conservatively estimated that at least 5,000 of these limbs might have 
been saved by the new methods we now use in Korea. The average 
cost to the Government is $100,000 per amputee, and it is reasonable 
to believe that this development offers a potential saving, in any 
major war of the future, of some 5,000 limbs and a half billion dollars. 
The hundred-odd limbs already saved in Korea represent an actual 
savings of at least $10 million, and I assure you that these hundred-odd 
young men are a lot better off with their own limbs than they could 
be with the best prosthetic devices. 

[ shall not try to put a price tag on all of the advances, but you will 
recognize that each does have a dollar value, but more importantly a 
value in terms of saving lives, fighting men, and health. Not every 
project is a winner, and not every year yields a bumper crop, but few 
ventures pay off as handsomely in the long run. I think when we 
consider whether we can afford a productive medical research program 
it might be well that we consider at the same time whether we can 
afford to do without one. 

VACCINES 


We have just completed laboratory work and the initial tests on 
human subjects of two new vaccines which offer practically certain 
prevention of dengue fever among our troops in the tropics and sand- 
fly fever among our troops in the Mediterranean. These diseases 
took a heavy toll in illness at critical times during World War II. 
These vaccines give solid immunity in both men and animals. 

Two jobs only remain to be completed. First, to develop the 
industrial scale production methods; and, second, to test them on a 
large scale against the naturally occurring diseases in the areas where 
they occur. It should be possible to complete this work in between 
| and 2 years, and these diseases will cease to be a threat to military 
operations, 

HEMORRHAGIC FEVER 


Now, a year and a half of intensive research on hemorrhagic fever 
in Korea has greatly improved the management of these difficult 
cases. I am sure you have heard of this. The 16 percent mortality 
rate until 1950 is now reduced to under 5 percent. At the same time 
the incidence has been reduced by the use of insecticides and mite 
repellants in known infected areas. 
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PRIMAQUINE 


Last year I reported to ‘you on the development of primaquine for 
a radical cure of malaria, and I informed you at that time that we were 
just beginning to use it on the troops returning by sea from Korea. | 
can now report that primaquine has cut the rate of malaria in half 
even though people returning by air do not get the drug. For the 
treatment of active cases, those which do re lapse, which ‘did not get 
the primaquine, it has been practically 100 percent successful. Ther 
have been several thousand cases so treated, and only two are known 
to have relapsed and required a second course of treatment. This 
in striking contrast to World War II, when all tertian malaria cas: 
relapsed many times, and when a half million cases lost man-daj 
equivalent to 16 full divisions for a year. With chloroquine and 
primaquine now in the bag, malaria ceases to be a crippling milit: 
disease. 


DENTAL PROGRAM 


It is surprising to me that the dental program is paying its way. | 
did not expect this for several years, because most of the work is on 
long-term projects on dental caries and periodontal disease, which offer 
enormous future rewards, but none immediately. 

Mr. Forp. How many dentists do you have in your research pro- 
gram? 

Colonel Woop. Only 7 altogether in materials and in the research 
program and teaching this at the dental schools. 

Mr. Miiier. Do you mean in the Army or in all services? 

Colonel Woop. Army dentists. 

Mr. Mriiter. Army dentists? 

Colonel Woop. Yes, sir. 

One thing which has been accomplished is the standardization of 
artificial teeth into new and many fewer colors, sizes, and so forth. 
This already saves per year more than the entire materials program 
costs. 

Mr. Forp. Why does the Army have to do research on the color 
of teeth? 

Colonel Woop. Yes; on the standardization of colors. As you 
know, every commercial manufacturer has a different line of colors. 
The number of colors that you have to stock, to cover the ranges, 
was enormous before. Now that is boiled down to a very few 
Industry is converting over to this same system, by the way. 

General Nicnots. That just means you standardize for our pro- 
curement, 

Colonel Woop. We standardize for procurement; that is right; 
into many fewer sizes and colors. 

General Nicnots. You had better finish up, Colonel Wood. 

Colonel Woop. Yes. 

I think the high-speed dental drill should be mentioned, because 
we know we can do $24 million more of dental work per year now with 
the high-speed drill than we could do before. The cost of conversion 
of our present drills to the high-speed is negligible, about $2.50 per 
unit. This has been tested by very careful trials in 10 clinics. 

We have also corrected a serious fault with the dental filling cement, 
which we used, which caused losses of about a quarter million dollars 
per year in World War II. We have now corrected that. 
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We have just finished the new dental unit, about a year ago, and 
procured many for our war reserve. This new unit has been made 
now for $250 less per unit than the old units. It has already saved 
$1 million in the procurement of the reserve, and it will save us about 
$25,000 a year on the procurement of new units. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Air Force use your new dental chair? 

Colonel Woop. Yes, and so does the Navy. It is a triservice joint 
affair. 

General Nicuous. I think we had better stop, Colonel, and move 
along. 


Colonel Woop. All right, sir. 
INTELLIGENCE AND PLANNING OPERATIONS 


General Nicuouis. The remainder of this item, “Intelligence and 
planning operations,’”’ on page 42, is the last item of $13.5 million, 
which will be covered by the National Security Agency. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert pages 41 and 42 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Intelligence and planning operations 


Revised esti- | Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


tal for project $26, 443, 029 $26, 484, 000 $25, 650, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
al 26, 443, 029 484, 000 25, 650, 000 


Technical services 2, 756, 878 3, 504, 000 12, 150, 000 
Other 3, 686, 151 2, 980, 000 13, 500, 000 


-ersonal services (01) - - 5, 953, 657 3, 166, 955 6, 334, 134 
ther objects (99) - 20, 489, 372 317, 045 19, 315, 866 
ilitary personnel (number) ‘ 307 
vilian personnel: 

Number of permanent positions 1, 374 , 299 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 ll 
A verage number of all employees- 1, 294. 9 , 282 


234 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORTING DATA 


Collection, evaluation and dissemination techniques and 

equipment $2, 693, 244 $2, 831, OO 000 
Counterintelligence equipment and techniques 22, 012 000 10, 000 
Mapping, charting, and geodesy , 430, 573 000 50, 00 
Meteorological techniques and methods 3, 187, 375 2, 863, 000 : 0, 000 
lechniques and equipment for military use of the geo- 

graphic and earth science 756, 5 322, 000 000 
Evaluation of weapons systems and operations analysis , 241, 36 125, 000 
Cover and deception techniques and equipment 5, 805 200, 000 
Classified activity weed etaaks 3, 2, 980, 000 


484, 000 





The other large item there is the ‘Evaluation of weapons systems 
and operations analysis.’’ I think I covered that in part in discussing 
ORO. That is primarily the Johns Hopkins University, and I can 
assure you we are getting our money’s worth. There are still a few 
projects, but all in all I think they are saving money, more than what 
we have put into them, 

The other items are generally on intelligence. Colonel King can 
cover that in about 3 minutes. 
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Colonel Berrs. Essentially, it is electronics equipment for detection 
of enemy radiations and equipment to go along with that, as well as 
some of our own intelligence equipment, for better communication 
between agents and that type of thing. 

General Nicnoxs. I think Colonel King already covered earlier 
this “meteorological techniques and methods.” 


SuPPORTING RESEARCH AND OTHER OPERATIONS 


We then jump to page 43, and we get into a very large category) 
which we have already covered in part. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

We will insert page 43 of the justifications at this poin 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ng research and other operations—Direct obligations by project 


Revised esti- | Revised est 
mate, fiscal mate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1952 


search in or nce 5, 204, 498 $33, 989, 000 $31, 200, 00: 
search in guide ed m | 5, 653, 648 19, 879, 000 19, 000, 000 


esearch in other tec hnical fields 7 , 641 38, 599, 000 28, 370, 000 


tional categories 37, 449 7, 967, 000 7, 770, 000 


direct obligatior : 5. 251, 236 | 100, 434, 000 


General Nicuous. This activity has a large money value, $86,- 
270,000. As I stated earlier, we hope in the future to call this ‘“‘ Mate- 
rial components and advance research and development.” I think it 
is one of the most important fields of research as distinguished from 
the more weapons projects of development. It includes basic research 
in fields of knowledge we feel will be of use to the Army in the future, 
and it also includes work on components and materials that will 
make in the future vastly improved weapons systems. 

We do not immediately translate this particular type of research 
into weapons, but it certainly is the type of research that leads to our 
weapons 3 or 5 or 10 years from now. If we do not do it, it just means 
loss of time that can never be recovered. It really determines what 
we will have in the future. 

If we have a long cold war here with Russia I think this becomes 
more important than some of the other research we are doing to 
translate into weapons today. How do you balance between your 
guesses? Do we have a war tomorrow or do we have a cold war that 
will last 10 years or 15 years? That is one of my problems. How 
do you weigh the two problems of the immediate war versus the war 
10 years from now or 15 years from now? 

Mr. Miutier. Whether you need a good tank 2 years from now, or 
a better one 5 years later. 

General Nicuots. Yes. This problem of research is essentially on 
the 5- to 10-year type of research. I would like to make a strong ple: 
that it is a most important part of our research. It is also the type 
of thing where you have the big breakthrough. The atomic bomb, 
for example, is typical of the type of thing that might come out of 
this research. 
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We can always look in the past and see what has come out. You 
can never predict the future. If you would predict the future, it 
would not be exploratory research. You would then know the 
technology well enough to start on the weapon. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


Some of the things coming from this effort in the past are like the 
atomic bomb. You make a few discoveries and fit together a project. 
Then you go ahead. 

Radar in the last war is the type of thing that comes out of this 
research. The proximity fuse was another in the last war. 

The transistor is something which is now coming out of this type of 
research. Colonel King will give you a little bit more on that later. 

We feel that if we decrease our effort here—we have had to decrease 
if to a certain extent—it is the type of thing that pays off in the long 
run, and you never know for sure when you will get a payoff. | 
think General Simon feels he has several ideas which may be coming 
along here where we may suddenly grab on. I think the best way is to 
go through and just cover some of the ideas in each of these categories, 
like supporting research in Ordnance, supporting research in guide d 
missiles, and the other technical fields, and let General Simon, General 
Creacy, and Colonel King give you some of the ideas they are working 
on, with the thought here that’ we cannot prove they are going to be 
good weapons in the future, but we have very good hope that the Vv 
will be and that they will be paying off at some later date. 

General Srmon. I noted the paragraph which Mr. Sikes read, so I 
will give you a brand new word for it. I think this is associated 
with research, and the word is serendipity. Serendipity derives from 
a mythical kingdom 

Mr. Sixes. I can understand that as well as I could understand 
the paragraph. 

General Simon. Serendipity derives from the mythical kingdom 
Serendipy where the king had two daughters who constantly and 

‘unexpectedly experienced very pleasant circumstances. 

You stumble onto things you never think you are going to stumble 
onto. 

HAND GRENADE 


Here (indicating) is the standard Mk. II fragmentation hand 
grenade. Those serrations on there are a morale booster. The 
serrations have nothing to do with how the grenade will fragment. 
Incidentally, I should have said that this grenade is “limited stand- 
ard’ as of a few months ago. The grenade will fragment into big 
fragments and little fragments. In the fragmentation there is also 
a certain amount of dust, which does no particular harm. Occasion- 
ally some of the big fragments have been known to come back and 
hit the thrower. 

Here (indicating) is the grenade now standard, the new M-—26. 
This grenade weighs only two-thirds as much as the old Mk'II frag- 
mentation grenade, which weighs 24 ounces. This new one is 16 
ounces. It can be thrown much farther and much more accurately, 
and kills many more people. The density of fragmentation is very 
high in the immediate vicinity. The fragments are just big enough 
to do the job. 





Here I am showing the inside of the grenade. It-is made from a 
steel wire that is notched in a regular pattern. These notches will 
give fragments amounting to 90 percent by weight of that wire. 

Those grenades are in Korea today. If you should choose to chang: 
that to some other fragment size—and this is off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


SHAPED CHARGES 


General Simon. Now may | pass over to something about shape: 
charges. I will have to come back to fragmentation later. I have 
already discussed the shaped charge liner. 

This will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CANISTER 


General Simon. Again, on this dirty business of killing people, | 
would like to show you a canister. The canister is something that is 
very old. This type of ammunition was used in the War Between The 
States. When the war in Korea opened up there was a great demand 
for canister ammunition for use against massed enemy attack at clos: 
ranges. 

The balls in the canister body are expelled at the muzzle spreading 
the balls in a fan shaped pattern at high velocity. Models of this 
canister have been fired from several weapons from 57 millimeters 
through 105 millimeters in caliber. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the range of canister now? 

General Simon. The range? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes, what is it now? 

General Simon. I wish I could give that accurately. I have nice 
charts on this. I think this runs from 75 to 200 yards. 

Mr. Mituer. Shotgun range? 

Mr. Srxes. You should get more than that, with the kind of 
charge you use. You get 75 yards out of a shotgun charged with 
buckshot. 

General Simon. Yes. This is a shotgun. 

Mr. Sixes. With bigger slugs and more power. 

General Stmon. Some of these designs step up the range consid- 
erably over the ball loaded canister. This next one [indicating] is 
considerably better, because there are more lethal pellets which will 
do a lot more damage and have more scatter. This was a very 
humble consequence of advance research, but it gives you a better 
packed payload, a more effective payload, better distribution, and 
will increase the rage of canister about 50 percent. I do not know 
what the basic range is. 

Then if I call this merely ‘this’ 


’ 


you can put it on the record [indi- 
cating]. This is the latest. This is arranged so you can carry very, 
very much farther, and you have gone up around 75 percent more, 
but this is still in the experimental test stage. 
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PROPELLANTS 


[| will tell you about the work on propellants. They are not so 
new. You have reached the upper part of the curve, but it is hard, 
lugging work. 

Our propellants have advanced very, very much. I will just call 
your attention to one field in which there is one particularly startling 
thing, and that is in the small-arms field on the propellant, where we 
have made a propellant which has many advantages in respect to use, 

handling it, smokelessness, and so forth. Particularly it cut the 
erosion down considerably. It has tripled the life of machinegun 
barrels. I will have something further to say about the life of barrels 
. little later. 

We are searching all of the time to make better propellants, to make 
them more nearly smokeless and more nearly flashless. Every time 
they report that somebody has a smokeless, flashless powder, and they 
point their fingers at us, we ask if they will forego energy for these 
characteristics. Our people demand velocity. if they would let us 
make a lower-powered weapon, we could get a lot of this smokeless, 
flashless business in the propellant. 

They pointed out that the Japanese ammunition had much less 
smoke and much less flash than ours. The answer was, “Yes,’’ but 
it also had much less velocity. These are conflicting things you are 
trying to overcome, nonvolatility, nonerosion, nontoxic products of 
combustion, and velocity. We are making advances on all of these 
fronts, but since we are moving along rapidly I will not try to give 
you the details. 

We have made cooler propellants with less flash, with less smoke, 
but we are far from the ideal yet. So we continually carry in our 
projects what we call a superior propellant project and another, 
optimum propellant. By “superior” is meant the future long-range 
objective, achieved by fundamental studies and basic improvements; 
“optimum” means the most effective combination of chemical in- 
gredients we can put together today. 

There is an awful lot to be said here about that, because those are 
very complex problems in organic chemistry. I would like to point 
out one approach we have that is very economical. Through a col- 
laboration we have with the Navy, and some support from the Air 
Force, we have asked a large number of nonmilitary people for help 
on this problem. In fact, we have the group up to where I remember 
at last year’s symposium on the subject 1t was attended by 300 organi- 
zations both here and abroad. It was placed on a broad basis of 
basic research, and we have the du Pont, Hercules, Atlas, and all the 
powder companies interested in it, as well as a great many universi- 
ties. We are able to reap a great deal of basic knowledge for which 
we pay out relatively litthke money. We promote these discussions, 
because if we can get other people to help us, and get their interest 
and will to do it, it is so much the better. 

But there is one thing romantic in the propellant field, which may 
not pay off, but which looks pretty good right now, and has been 
looking pretty good for some while. It is hard to get very high 
velocities. There are demands for very high velocities. There is no 
way possible, so long as you use propellants in the conventional way, 
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to step up very much the velocities of our present projectiles. You 
hit a certain stopper around 4,000 to 5,000 foot-seconds. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Simon. We have been doing very well indeed with boron 
steel in our search for nonstrategic alloys. Boron is very widely 
distributed, nonstrategic, which is paramount, and by using boron 
today we can make high-strength, tough steel to replace costly chrome, 
nickel, and moly steels. 


INSTRUMENTATION OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Another item in the budget is instrumentation for guided missiles. 
A major portion of our advanced research and testing on guided mis- 
siles is done at the White Sands Proving Ground. The White Sands 
Proving Ground started out as an Army project and was later, under 
agreements made between the services, required to do the work at 
that range for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Army is required 
to budget and fund for the integrated utilization of the range at White 
Sands Proving Ground. In other words, the Army must be able to 
record and provide complete flight data on all Air Force and Navy 
missiles fired at the proving ground. The Air Force and Navy must 
provide any special equipment required to evaluate unique and un- 
usual characteristics of their missiles, but all the usual guided-missile 
test instrumentation must be budgeted for and supplied by the Army. 

Because guided missiles are so expensive in the prototype stage, the 
Army makes every effort to obtain complete test information from 
each firing. Therefore, the Army must have precise and complete 
instrumentation. 

Here [exhibiting is a chart of White Sands Proving Ground. It is 
approximately 100 miles long by 40 miles wide, with an area of about 
40,000 square miles. The dots on this map show the location of the 
various instrument stations used to track a missile in flight. Around 
the periphery of this chart of White Sands Proving Ground are shown 
most of your many monitoring stations. Here [indicating] is the 
frequency monitoring station operated by the Signal Corps. 

The work out there starts in the early phase ‘of the missile flight. 
The most detailed knowledge of every portion of the guided-missile 
trajectory is desired. The development of special cameras was re- 
quired for this purpose. These cameras operate at very high speeds 
with film up to 5 inches in width; and they provide very detailed 
information from the early stages of the launching out to about a mile. 
Beyond this distance, various types of theodolites are used. The 
Army took the basic theodolite and improved it with new types of 
lenses and controls, so that it has an excellent photographic instru- 
ment, which can track the missile out to a distance of 2 or 3 miles. 
Again, the range of this instrument is exceeded, and consequently, 
a cine-theodolite was developed for long-distance tracking. Here 
is a cine-theodolite on the top of the chart [indicating]. These 
instruments were supplemented by tracking telescopes, which now 
exceed 10 inches in diameter. 'The Army has combined the techniques 
of astronomy and engineering and has made instruments so powerful 
that even at a range of 50 miles, one can read a 12-inch clock dial on 
the side of a missile. 
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Finally, in order to get the complete trajectory, electronic tech- 

ues were used. The first thing the Army used was known as 
DOV AP. This equipment gave the velocity and position. From 
he DOVAP one can get the complete flight; at the same time, avoid- 
ing the tedious procedure required with photography, particularly 
the cumbersome photographic development. And so, we recommend, 
never go to photography if you can avoid it. It takes a good com- 
puting crew about 6 months to produce the missile trajectory from 
the DOVAP data. 

This method is being superseded by a DORAN system, which 
very nearly gives the spatial position of the missile in'a short time, 
rather than days or weeks later. That is, by feeding the information 
directly into a high speed electronic digits il computer, the tedious, 
time-consuming data reduction is virtually eliminated. 

In addition to that, the Signal Corps operates a chain radar sys- 
tem out there so that we can follow the missile by radar as well 
follow the target drone and mother ship. 

The Signal Corps also operates a range safety system which pro- 
tects range personnel and residents of adjoining areas from injury 
due to unforeseen missile failure. During missile flights, the infor- 
mation provided from the range safety system is directed to a rep- 
resentative who is responsible for range safety. 

The most noticeable feature at White Sands Proving Ground is 
the instrumentation. When distinguished visitors, such as Members 
of Congress or the Chief of Staff of the Army have witnessed proving 
ground tests, many instruments had to be moved to each new set- 
up. This has caused General Dean to rightfully remark, “You just 
do not have enough instrumentation.” 

In this budget, I believe there are about $4 million of Ordnance 
and $1 million of Signal Corps for improving that instrumentation. 
So you can see that this White Sands Proving Ground project is 
not too large. I might add that White Sands Proving Ground has 
undoubtedly taken far more guided missile measurements than the 
rest of the world put together. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. What do you know about Russian guided-missile activi- 
ties? We hear from time to time about guided missles being fired in 
the area of the Scandinavian countries and over the islands of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

General Nicuous. (Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. As far as you know, are they keeping abreast of our 
developmental activities? 

General Nicuots. I do not know that we could say that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Simon. I missed two items on prov ing-ground instrumenta- 
tion which I should have mentioned. They are IGOR and ITOR. 
The movie which has been shown of NIKE was not made for exposi- 
tion purposes. That movie was part of an optical instrumentation 
system designed to yield precise measurements of the spatial position 
of the missile relative to the target, so that the accuracy of the missile 
can be determined. It was made for scientific purposes and not for 
exposition. I have a movie of this system here if you wish to see it; 
but I believe you have seen it. 
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Mr. Srtxes. We have seen it. 
General Simon. (Discussion off the record.) 
(Discussion off the record.) 


WIND TUNNELS 


General Simon. In this field, as you know, we developed the super- 
sonic wind tunnels. We were very proud of our earlier work, and we 
followed up that work very quickly with the de velopment of a super 
sonic wind tunnel having a flexible throat and five times the speed of 
sound. In recent years NACA has made those tunnels as flexible 
tunnels. We realized at that time that it was not going to be long 
until we would need still higher Mach numbers and we undertook 
supporting and development of a small-scale hypersonic wind tunnel. 
This model tunnel has been operated at speeds of 10 times the velocity 
of sound. Thus we are getting a hypersonic tunnel just as we got 
our first tunnel, by supporting research and construction of a model 
wind tunnel. Today we are starting the building of the first large 
hy personic tunnel. After operating this model hypersonic tunne! 
for nearly 2 years we have developed design data for the larger tunnel 
and have mastered the technique of measurement. 

General Nicuots. I think we have covered the high points of this 
program. 

Mr. Miuter. If there is any special matter which you think should 
be inserted in the record do not hesitate to include it in the record 
when you edit your remarks. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. I am sure that the committee would enjoy going on 


with this in more detail, but I think you have given us a very good 
presentation and many things to think about. For our purposes | 
think we have had a sufficient coverage. 

Mr. Stxes. You have done it very ably and I think it has been a 
fine presentation. 


JUNE 12, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order and we will continue 
with “Research and development,’ We were considering activity 
1600, ‘‘Supporting research and other operations.’”’ Do you wish to 
continue as you were, Colonel? 

Colonel Berts. Yes. I think we had reached the point the other 
night where we had about concluded that we could let General Simon 
talk indefinitely on supporting research, or that we could shorten up 
the hearings by going into supporting research in electronics, 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH IN ELECTRONICS 


I would like now to discuss supporting research in electronics, and 
commence on a large field under supporting research in which we have 
several items that I think indicate the promise that we consider we 
have in this field and the reason why we feel we must spend a con- 
siderable part of our supporting research effort here. 
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TRANSISTOR 


[ am sure that you have read of the transistor. 

[t is not a magic solution to everything in electronics, but it does 
promise to produce for portable electronic gear some very dramatic 
results. 

This is a sample of the type of thing that is coming out of supporting 
research with money being funded in this category. 

These items I point to are the transistors. Utilizing the printed 
circuit techniques results in the entire circuit of this frequency meter 
being placed on that little panel. 

I do not know how much you know about transistors, but their 
fundamental promise is that they do not require a highly heated fila- 
ment as does the conventional tube. Because of the power required 
to heat the filament, the average vacuum tube takes a considerable 
amount of power. So, on a comparable piece of equipment using 
transistors, a large amount of the power does not go to heat the fila- 
ment. It is the small amount of current required by the semiconduc- 
tor which is a basic property of transistors, that makes this possible, 
so your battery power is very significantly reduced. 

The batteries that would be required in a standard frequency meter 
to match the life expectancy of the battery power of this one would 
weigh 130 pounds. That is the promise that leads us to push tran- 
sistors through to the point where we can apply them. 

They have not solved all of the problems in the transistor by any 
means. They deteriorate on the shelf through picking up humidity, 
even when mounted in plastic as these are. 

They have limitations on the frequency spectrum that they can 
cover and we are trying to broaden the spectrum by new investiga- 
tions in silicons and other semiconductor materials. 

This is indicative of what we can come up with if we can lick these 
problems, and a major part of our electronic effort is in one phase or 
another of this type of forward-looking development work. 

Mr. Forp. If you did not have transistors what would be the size 
or weight of that item? 

Colonel Berrs. This is one-third the size of our standard frequency 
meter, but operationally it is the same. It will do the same job as 
one which is three times this size in each dimension. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the comparative cost? 

Colonel Berrs. The cost comparison is unfavorable at the moment 
because we are paying something like $8 apiece for these more or less 
experimental transistors. 

Ultimately the transistor should be cheaper than the tube, but it 
is not at the present time. So a cost comparison right now is not 
favorable to the transistor. Ultimately it will be, especially if you 
throw in the savings on batteries. I do not re member the cost of 
these batteries. 

Major Water. I do not have that figure, sir. 

Colonel Berrs. One hundred and thirty pounds to two and one- 
half pounds is the comparison in weight. 

Mr. Stxes. What about the permanency or durability of the tran- 
sistors compared to the tubes? 

Colonel Berts. Once we lick this humidity problem they will have 
essentially an indefinite life. 
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At the moment their shelf life, or usable life, is about a year. This 
varies, depending on the humidity conditions, the mounting condi- 
tions, and that type of thing. 

We had this other prop which you saw yesterday, which was an 
experimental gadget only, to show you how we can get a 4-tube radio 
receiving set in a small package, using the comparable circuit for 
transistors for a 4-stage amplification. It develops the techniques 
which will ultimately go into portable transmission and receiver radios 

Mr. Forp. Does the transistor have any applicability as far as tele- 
Vision is concer! ed? 

Colonel Berrs. RCA has developed an experimental television set 
using transistors, but the problems are more critical there because thi 
frequency is above the band where transistors operate well. That is 
part of the experimental work being conducted at the moment. 
That is one of the shortcomings of the present transistor. It will not 
operate across the full frequency spectrum in which you are interested 

Ultimately it will have application, and when the cost is down 
sufficiently it will go into the home radio. You will be able to package 
circuits in much smaller units than you can now with the conventional 
vacuum tube. I think the transistor’s long life will ultimately make 
it replace tubes for many uses. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SYNTHETIC QUARTZ 


One of the other things that is of particular importance in support- 
ing research is the development of synthetic quartz. 

We are dependent on foreign supplies at the present time for our 
crystals. You cannot find a crystal in nature with quality as high 


as one you can make in the laboratory. 

Mr. Srxes. How long does it take to make them and what is the 
comparative cost? 

Colonel Brrrs. The cost is slightly higher than natural crystal. 
The importance of it is it frees you from dependence on overseas 
sources, and it is of- higher quality. 

Mr. Sixes. How are you progressing in making diamonds? 

Colonel Berrs. Those too will come, but we are not working on 
that problem at the moment. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by starting with a seed plate? What 
does a seed plate look like? 

Colonel Berrs. A seed plate is an actual quartz crystal. You have 
to have crystals in the proper structure in order to grow other crystals. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you mean that you can take a natural quartz crystal 
and grow others from it? 

Colonel Berrs. An original natural quartz crystal, or you can take 
a synthetic crystal. 

Mr. Sikes. You can take a synthetic one and grow others from it? 

Colonel Brerrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But you have to start somewhere from an original natu- 
ral quartz crystal? 

Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir. Either you get it from the natural crystal 
or from a synthetic one. You must have the proper crystal structure. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a very expensive operation? 

Colonel Berrs. I think I would rather ask Major Waller to answer 
that. It ends up ;being more expensive than the natural crystal. 
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This must be in the manufacturing process itself as the materials are 
not basically more expensive. 
Mr. Sikes. Does it possess the same qualifications? 
Colonel Brerrs. Yes, sir; the actual quality is better than the natural 
vstal. 


¢ 


Major WaLLer. You must cultivate many pieces of natural quartz 


before you get a piece good enough to use in a piece of electronic 

uipment. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a long process? 

Major Water. It takes about 3 or 4 days to make a piece that 

i The process can be accelerated. 

The present rate of production of that sample is, of course, on an 

perimental basis, but what we have been able to show is that there 
‘xists a war mobilization potential for manufacturing this 

hen our sources of supply may be cut off in total combat 

Mr. Forp. Do we use a good bit of crystal? 
Major Watuer. Yes, sir. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 


APPLICATION OF PRINTED CIRCUIT TECHNIQUE 


Colonel Berrs. The next item under supporting research in elec- 
tronics is the general application of the printed circuit technique as is 
indicated here. You mount all of your components on the backside 
of the panel on which a circuit is printed so that you do not have to use 
hand labor for wiring a set. You plug these items through the panel, 
and the cireuit is printed here. Then you dip solder the entire unit. 
There is actually a clock radio in commerical production now. 

Under the old-production line method it took something like 60 
people to turn out the same number of sets that they can now turn 
out with 15 by the use of the printed circuit. 

This is quite a labor saver and unquestionably will reduce the cost 
of equipment when the new technique is developed and applied. 

We have this under supporting research. When it reaches the 
point of being an end-item piece of equipment, assuming we make 
a decision to put it into an end item after testing, the cost of this 
would be charged to the end item and would not be cerried under 
supporting research. 


DEVELOPMENT OF VARIOUS INSTRUMENTATION 


Another large field in our electronic supporting research is made up 
of the development of various instrumentation such as meters, to 
support ruggedizing, to make this type of equipment live better under 
tropical conditions, and similar developments. 

Here are two meters, an old meter and a new one. Colonel King 
told me this particular meter was tested under the A-bomb blast at 
the test site in Nevada 

Mr. Forp. That is the one you are actually touching? 

Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir. This is the new ruggedized meter which 
stood up under conditions which completely destroyed the old meter. 

Mr. Forp. And the larger one, the conventional one, was also used 
in a similar test? 
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Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir, to compare the two. 
This is a straightforward engineering problem of better packaging, 
putting better shock-resistant materials in the equipment. 


WORK ON BATTERIES 


Another item that we work on considerably in this field is basic 
work in batteries. 

There is always pressure, particularly in guided missile work, and 
for portable communications equipment to make these batteries 
lighter, and, of course, we are always trying to make them cheaper. 

This particular end item shown here will be more expensive to 
make, but in its application will produce as much power as a standard 
automobile storage battery, and we can package it in this much 
smaller unit. This now would cost about $90, would it not? 

Major Water. Yes,sir. $95. 

Colonel Berrs. Ultimately, perhaps we can reduce it to $50, but 
it will not come down, at least in the immediate future, to the level 
of the cost of the automobile storage battery. We have many re- 
quirements for batteries that must have a considerable reduction in 
size and weight, where the military requirement is important enough 
to justify this increased cost. You would not do it for military auto- 
mobiles and that sort of thing, but you might for a portable piece of 
radio equipment. 

Mr. Mriiuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Brerrs. We could discuss this type of development indefi- 
nitely, I think, but we felt we would talk to you about some of these 
things, and then open ourselves to questions. 

Mr. Forp. This may not be in point particularly, but recently 
read where the military had refused to use a certain type of meta! 
[ believe, or a process in hardening metal. I am not enough of a 
technician to recall all of the points that were discussed, but it was 
an allegation by someone that a process or an end result had not be: 
used, even though it had far greater advantages than some others 
Do you recall! reading that article? 

Colonel Brrrs. I remember seeing something like that in the news 
papers. I have had no experience with the problem itself, I might add 

a yneral Srmon. That is the nickel KD? 

Colonel Brerrs. No, sir; that was the discussion of a process whic! 
the military was alleged to have been directed by higher levels not to 
use. 

General Simon. Does this have reference to ADX-—2? 

Colonel Berrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I cannot recall what it was, but it was a very stro1 
allegation that the military had refused to take advantage of a process 
or an end result. 

Colonel Berrs. I could only say this in general, that it has been 
my experience that the people in military research-and development 
are always plagued by dollar ceilings on what they can do, and | 
cannot conceive of any of our technical services refusing to work on 
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something that shows promise of getting us out of some of these dollar 
requirements, 
This particular item I am not familiar with, but I remember reading 
that article. 
OTHER OPERATIONAL CATEGORIES 


Colonel Brerrs. I would like to add one thing. I think we have 
completed supporting research except for-project 1640, “Other opera- 
tional categories,’’ which includes the program for basic research and 
psychological warfare. 

BASIC RESEARCH 


General Simon, would you like for the record to put in the state- 
ment supporting basic research? 

General Srmon. I can either read it or just introduce it in the 
record, if you wish. 

Mr. Forp. Just insert it in the record and then tell us about it off 
the record. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by General 
Simon:) 

Tue Basic Research PROGRAM OF ARMY ORDNANCE 


The Ordnance basic research program is designed to provide sound basic design 
data on which to base all of the developments of weapons and Ordnance materiel in 
order that these weapons and other materiel may be the most effective and yet 
the most economical to permit the field armies to accomplish their missions. 
The basic research program which is administered by Office of Ordnance Research, 
is guided in determining scientific fields of relevance to Ordnance need through a 
liaison committee composed of representatives of the eight mission arsenals that 
have the responsibility for development of Ordnance items. Through this com- 
mittee and through ad hoe technical assessment groups established for every 
significant development project, the basic design data derived from the basic 
research program is fed not only to Ordnance development laboratories but also 
to the development contractors in order to assure that every Ordnance develop- 
ment project is scientifically justified and is supported by sound knowledge in 
every pertinent field. By this mechanism Ordnance can assure that the end items 
delivered to the field forces are not only economically and technically the best 
possible weapons but also represent the most effective type of weapons available. 

It is necessary in discussing a basic research program to consider first the 
question, what is basic research. For the present purpose it is essential to recog- 
nize that there are at least two concepts of basic research, depending upon who is 
viewing it. 

From the viewpoint of the research worker himself, basic research is motivated 
primarily by curiosity and interest, carried out because it promises to add to 
knowledge, and without any necessary interest in or concern for the practical 
applicability of any results that may be obtained, or applications that may be 
derived. 

Nevertheless, it is most certainly and emphatically true that basic research is 
not impractical research. The whole history of science, and consequently the 
history of modern civilization, constitutes a most impressive proof of this state- 
ment. An able research administrator, informed as to the history of research, and 
aware of the interrelationships between the various fields of science and the 
various fields of application, can reasonably make judgments concerning the 
probable applicability and practicality of a given body of basic research activity, 
even though such judgments may be quite foreign if not meaningless to the 
individuals actually doing the research. Thus it will be apparent to the adminis- 
trator who is concerned with, say, the development of new materials which will 
provide higher impact resistance at lighter weight for use as armor, that there are 
certain specific areas of basic research which have a high degree of relevance to 
the practical problem, and other areas which have almost no probability of results 
useful to the specified purpose. 

Thus, without in any way contradicting the concept of basic research as viewed 
by the researcher, the administrator can discriminate between the various scien- 
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tific areas and sensibly select for investigation those having high probability of 
producing ng applicability to the solution of his practical proble: 
a specified field of application in mind, it is meaningful and 
administrator, without in any way influencing the crea- 
which the researcher operates, to judge and select for sup- 


esearch which have a high probability of results relevant to his 


i 

With this bs COl g 1e two legitimate aspects of basic research, it 
now po { I \ ( supporting basic research wit] 
\rmy Ordnance. There i rtainly no » simple and categorical reason f 


1 purposes The most funda- 


nowledge in the future 
\merican soldier the he 


Ordnance technical persor 
t the scientists will be leo 
f high potential relevance 
mobilization of the entire 
mergency, will pro\ ice 
scienti development 
1e practical problen s of 
ists and research adminis- 


nportant byproduct of Ord- 
a more adequate supply of 
members of the Ordnance 


‘ nber of other legitimate reasons 

terest in support of basic research that should not be the major 

y of Ordnance or the armed services in general, in that thev are 

t served best through the military Such purposes, which include the 

advancement of knowledge, the development of general scientific strength 

the general problems of recruitment and training of scientific personnel, do 

detract from the justification for participation by Ordnance in research 

which is basic, although specifically located in scientific areas relevant to the 
practical problems of Ordnance. 

With this background we may now briefiv express the philosophy underlying 

the Ordnance basic research progran Chat is, that Ordnance will support a 

program of basic researc} e scientific fields judged to have a high prebability 


results relevant to the solution of the practical problems faced in developing 


perior Ordnance materiel, carrying out this program at universities or other 

stitutions where reses i. scientists are available, at a level which is concomitant 

iltaneously to the magnitude of the practical problems to be solved and the 
ability of scientists in the relevant fields 

mary, Ordnance has id and legitimate requirement to support a 

+h program, irder to provide assurance of a continual flow of know! 

the scientific fields of high probability of relevance to the program of 

‘lopment of weapons for the Army, and to provide the all-important liaison 

between Ordnance engines and technologists and the scientific community of 

the Nation 


Mr. Forp. How long has the Office of Ordnance Research been in 
existence? 
General Simon. About 2 years. Prior to that it was more or less 


not organized on such a business basis. 


RELATIONSHIP ; THE MILITARY AND NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. Minter. General, the National Science Foundation is financed 
by nonmilitary funds, as I understand it. What benefits do you 
derive from its operations in a military way, and what, if any, over- 
lapping is there between the funds requested here and the funds that 
they secure in another part of the budget? 
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General Simon. Sir, I think undeniably we get some benefit from 
work of the National Science Foundation, because basic research, 
being exploration into the unknown, may come up with quite unex- 
pected things. And by virtue of its cultivating research activity in 
s country, it makes more scientists and makes more knowledge 
available. 

The big distinction between the work done by the National Science 
Foundation and that done by the military lies in the fact that in the 
At my we foster only basic research for which there is a carefully cal- 
culated need and a well-shown probablity that it will pay off to supply 
that need. And that need must be for a military field activity in 
weapons. 

The National Science Foundation, on the other hand, finances 
basic research which will be of general benefit to mankind. You can 

isily see that a thing that may be important and most important to 

general benefit of mankind might offer relatively little help in 
making better weapons and, conversely, a thing that is most important 

) making better weapons may not be so very beneficial to the gen- 
ral welfare of mankind. 

\ir. Mituer. When you get into the classification you have just 
described where the primary benefit, if you put it that way, would 
be in the destructive forces of war, do they carry on that sort of 

earch for the benefit of the Armed Forces, or do they leave that to 


i 


General Stmon. Since the National Science Foundation has been 
being, we hold frequent councils with them and the Office of Naval 
Research. Where a project appears to be of benefit to the Army and 


he Navy and in part in the field of the National Science Foundation, 
split the cost. 

Mr. Mituer. Let us go into the medical field for just a minute. 
Any improved treatments of diseases that mankind is subject to would 
be of value not only to the whole population but would have military 
value. Do you or they pay for that sort of research? 

General Simon. So far as I know, the Army has not supported 
medical research in institutions outside the Army. 

Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir; we have, but not basic research in medi- 
cine. We have relied on the considerable medical research going on 
in the country. Our Army medicine is primarily concerned with 
things we can demonstrate are of particular interest to the military. 
So that medicine is not a good field to discuss in basic research. 

Mr. Miuuier. You do not finance or contribute to the financing of 
research in that field? 

Colonel Berrs. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Miiier. And only when it comes close to the weapon category 
lo you contribute financially to their program? 

General Sruon. I believe the answer to that is yes, with one excep- 
tion that I believe Colonel Betts can cover better, and I believe that 
xception is that the Army made a lump-sum contribution to the 
Science Foundation one year. 

Is that right? 

Colonel Berrs. I believe that was done in the past. It has not 
boat done this year. The Air Force made the larger contribution 
nd asked the National Science Foundation to do certain work for 
them, 
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By and large, we have tried to direct basic research in the Army to 
things which we can say are demonstrably aimed at some sort of an 
end item of Army requirement. This is difficult, in my opinion, but 
no one really knows what goes on in research except the actual project 
engineer. But this is the stated policy. 

Mr. Miutuer. Nevertheless, a development that would combat 
disease would have a very strong military value. 

Colonel Berrs. That is right. We use the results of their work, 
but, to my knowledge, we do not support their basic research in 
medicine. 

General Simon. I think probably what is a more direct but maybe a 
less worthy answer is that with the limited funds we have we are 
sympathetic toward mankind, but we have to look after our military 
interests first. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think you are right. 

Mr. Forp. Bearing in mind that your ultimate objective, of course, 
is for mankind generally. 

General Simon. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Berrs. I would like to rest on that as our actual detailed 
explanation of the items in the budget. If there are questions, we ar 
certainly available to answer them. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Forp. What about the psychological warefare funds? 

Colonel Brerrs. The psychological warfare funds go for some 
studies that are carried out at the George Washington University 
under the so-called HUMRRO contract. Those would be studies 
on background, I believe, to help develop our psychological warfar 
program techniques. For example, we pay for scientists to interview 
prisoners of war to find out if our psychologic: al warfare is really 
working. In Korea it is standard practice to give a considerab) 
series of questionings to prisoners and try to collate this information 
to improve our psychological warfare techniques. I think we hay 
demonstrated very definitely that a considerable percentage of 
surrender of prisoners is the result of the psychological warfare that 
is waged. Now, the improvement of our techniques depends on what 
we can learn from those prisoners. These funds will help support th: 
scientists who would be maintained on this work both in the field and 
here in this country. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you talking about prisoners who surrendered afte: 
the Inchon landing, or are you talking about prisoners who surrendered 
when the line was stabilized? 

Colonel Brrrs. I am not selective. I am talking about the pris- 
oners available to us. 

Mr. Srxes. Now let us be practical about this thing. After the 
Inchon landing, a lot of Reds were cut off from supplies and support. 
They did not have much choice except to surrender, and I do not 
think there was much opportunity to use psychological warfar 
methods on them. I do not think you can say it entered into thei 
capture. If I am wrong, I would like to know it. 

Colonel Berrs. I am sure you are right. I do not mean to say all 
of the prisoners of any kind can be shown to have succumbed to 
psychological warfare. 
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. Sixes. I think psychological warfare is a very valuable weapon. 

[t ought to be emphasized more than it is even now being emphasized. 
But I doubt that is is a major factor in most cases of surrender except 
in the latter stages of long campaigns where there has been ample 
opportunity to use it. 

‘Colonel Berrs. No, sir. I did not mean to indicate it is a major 
factor in surrenders. I mean to say we can by investigation prove 
it has at least been a factor in a reasonable number of cases. It is not 
an overwhelming factor by any means, but I believe it has been demon- 
strated that it has paid its way. 

Mr. Forp. Are you in any way duplicating the work being done 
by the United States Information and Education program where 
they are trying to go beyond the Iron Curtain as a form of psycho- 
logical warfare? 

Colonel Brerrs. No, sir. And the way we keep this under control 
is at the Research and Development Board level. We have a group 
there concerned with coordination of psychological warfare. That 
croup will study what has been done and in a measure allocate por- 
tions of it to the service with particular competence in that area. | 
think it can be pretty successfully demonstrated that this is well 
coordinated. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BOARDS 


Mr. Forp. What is the justification for the Army Field Force 
boards of research and development? 

Colonel Brerrs. Those are our field-test boards. Whether those 
funds should come out of research and development or out of opera- 


tions can be argued, but we feel research and development in a 
broad way has two major facets: One, what do you need; two, what 
can science give you. The program director who runs research and 
development must have as one tool the testing of new material to 
decide that it is really what we need, as well as control over the 
actual research and development agencies. And we are now so 
organized 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply to the committee, for its use, a list of 
the individual items of research and development that will be ap- 
proved for procurement in fiscal year 1954 and the date that such 
approval is contemplated? 

Colonel Berts. Yes, sir; we can submit such a list. I do not have 
it with me. 

The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 

General Simon. May I raise one thing there? I wonder if Mr. Ford 
would accept one, say, as of May 30, because it is hard to have a cut- 
off date. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Berrs. We can furnish it, with the understanding that it 
is classified. 

VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Miiier. I want to go back for one question and ask you what 
your contemplated expenditures are in this next fiscal year for basic 
psychological warfare research? 
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Colonel Berrs. I do not have such a figure broken out oparstely. 
We have basic research as such, and we have psychological warfar; 
asacategory. In other words, we code our projects with those names. 
Now, the studies we have going on in psychological warfare are «|! 
directed at some end item requirement of the military. For examp|; 
in our study of backgrounds and habits of the Koreans to assist us in 
the type of propaganda we would put out to the North Koreans, that 
is a study which you might call basic in that it is a tool with which yr 
psychological warfare people can work, but it is directed toward ; 
specific end item requirement of the military. We do not do any basic 
research in psychological studies as such for the sake of doing studics 
in psychology. 

Mr. Miuuer. Frankly, I have been very much impressed with the 
presentation of the justifications that you have made on many, many 
items, but I am left very cold on this. This looks like a boondoggling r 
project to me. I cannot imagine any lack of material on the ‘back- 
grounds of all of those racial groups. It would seem to me that is 
going far afield. 

Colonel Berrs. You are exactly right. There is no lack of material. 
But what this pays for is to have men on the staff to dig into the 
material that is available and take out that which the soldier in uniform 
can use to provide something to put out as propaganda that might 
sway a prisoner. 

Mr. Mitier. Can you give us an idea of about what that is costing 
in this program? 

Colonel Berrs. That type of thing is probably costing on the order 
of half a million dollars a year. I say “that type of thing.” I mean 
the whole broad scope of psychological warfare studies, which will 
probably support 25 to 35 technical people to do this work. 

Mr. Mituer. That is over and above the constant flow of intelli- 
gence reports and attaché reports and all of the things that go to give 
the intelligence picture. But this is basic, you tell us. 

Colonel Berts. No, sir; these are not intelligence reports as such 
For example, the psychological warfare people in the field have to 
draw up a pamphlet or leaflet something of this sort [indicating] which 
they think will influence prisoners. As a result of these queries of 
prisoners I have mentioned, they try to get the reactions of the pris- 
oners as to whether or not they have even read these pamphlets 
We found—and perhaps we were remiss here—when we first made up 
leaflets to shoot at the North Koreans, we put it in a posterlike 
framework which was essentially American. It was the kind of poster 
art with which we are familiar. The psychological warfare people 
made a study of the nature of the leaflets and circulars of the kind 
found in North Korea or China and pointed out to the military man 
who was putting this on for the Army that it just did not catch the 
eye of the Chinaman; it was not the type of thing he was used 
seeing. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you not think anybody you talked to who was 
familiar with the country could have told you or the local G-2 that 
without spending any money? 

Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir. But if you have these men with you long 
enough to get familiar with your problems you have to support them; 
you have to pay them a salary. And as for these people who have the 
knowledge and make these studies to be sure you are doing the right 
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thing—the more competent people you have the cheaper is the overall 
effort; because then you do not have to pay a large number of mediocre 
pe yple. 

\fr. Mrtter. Do you think your experts back here on that level 

ild possibly be as effective as a competent staff officer out in Korea? 

Colonel Berrs. The type of study I mentioned is being done in 
Korea by people who have been in the area for a long time, who know 

e Koreans and know their habits. The work is done right there on 
the site. 

| think this is a very difficult field to understand, because it is some- 
thing with which we are not really familiar by long experience. We 
have never been in a really serious propaganda business. Yet I think 
we can show the effectiveness of our propaganda in North Korea has 
at least had a percentage effect on the prisoner situation and certainly 
some of them reacted favorably to our leaflets. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not know how we are going to accomplish it, but 
if there is any field in which this country must get more effectively 
into, it is the field of propaganda. We are made to appear to be the 
worst propagandists in the world. I cannot understand that. We 
are the best salesmen in the world. We can sell anything from bed- 
pans to switch engines to each other, but we cannot sell freedom and 
democracy to other nations. Look at the mess in Italy. We spent 
$4 billion there and we are losing votes in every election. The Reds 
have spent practically nothing and actually they demand reparations, 
vet they are gaining votes. Make sense out of that if you can. 
Somewhere we are e missing the big link in propaganda. Tell me why. 
| am for improving our propaganda and for using whatever methods 

can to find a way to improve it. Now tell me what you do to stay 
abreast of current conditions and how you revise your propaganda 
approach in order to take advantage of changes which occur behind 
enemy lines. 

Colonel Brrrs. I would say this is not a psychological warfare 
problem as much as it is an intelligence problem handled by CIA 
ind G-2 in the Army. I am not familiar with their activities. It is 
something that is kept very close in the service, and only those people 
in this program could answer. 

Mr. Sixes. That might be part of me trouble—that we have too 
many spokes to the propaganda wheel, or too many gears which do 
not mesh. 

Just what is your job; what is done in the phase of the propaganda 

ctivity you are interested in? 

Colonel Berrs. We have two aspects of this program. Some of it 
ishardware. In other words, under psychological warfare we develop 
special equipment to support psychological warfare, special leaflet 
rolling equipment, special communications equipment. 

Mr. Muuuer. I favor all that. I do not begrudge a cent that is 
paid for better equipment. 

Colonel Berrs, On the study aspect, one of our major concerns in 
both Europe and Korea is the impact on the people of the presence 
of United States troops in those theaters; two studies that are being 
supported in this program, being carried on by psychologists some of 
whom are under the George Washington contract in the city and some 
in the theaters of operations, are studies of what might be called the 
Gallup approach to public opinion, where they set up a similar sam- 
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pling system and go into the countries themselves to find out just 
what the reaction of the people is. This again is a review of our 
propaganda effort. 

I just pick these two studies out as being needed as I happen to have 
a small amount of background in this. 

We have a study of the Communist use of prisoners. We seek from 
our intelligence reports and from interviews of prisoners of war and 
people like that to find out just what the Communists do with our 
prisoners so as to use this type of information in our own psychological 
warfare on enemy prisoners. Our propaganda is much more effecti 
if we can actually reach one of the enemy with some facts he knows 
about. For example, we say to him “You know that prisoners who 
are captured are treated in this manner. We do not do that.” In 
other words, we compare it specifically to something immediately in 
his mind, and then the overall impact of this psychological warfare 
item has much more force and effect. 

That is a study on which there are presumably a few psychologists 
working. I pick these out as things I happen to know something 


about 


STUDY OF ATTITUDE OF POW IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. Let us take this specific example. There was a certain 
number of prisoners captured in Korea who allegedly came and 
surrendered because of the psvchological warfare techniques we have 
used. But take the group of prisoners who have been in prison o1 
war camps in Korea. Have you ever made an attempt to ascertain 
whether or not those who surrendered voluntarily are still thos: 


who are adamantly standing for remaining in south Korea? 

Colonel Berrs. I cannot answer that. I do know there have been 
literally dozens of studies of various aspects of the prisoner of wai 
problem 

Mr. Sixes. I think this committee would like to know whethe 
that one study has been made, because it is so elemental and so ob 
viously a study that it should be made. I think we ought to know 
whether it was made 

Colonel Berrs. I would be inclined to say it has, but I do not know 

Mr. Foro. Could you supply us with that information? 

Colonel Brerrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is the crux of whether or not psychological 
warfare has been effective. 

Colonel Brrrs. That is right. -I cannot answer that. Unfortun- 
ately, in no program can you be familiar with everything that is 
being done. 

(The following information was supplied:) 

The question was raised as to whether or not the Army has made an attempt to 
ascertain whether or not those prisoners who surrendered voluntarily are still 
those who are adamantly standing for remaining in South Korea. It is hoped 
that an answer to this specific question will be obtained as a result of studies now 
being made in the psychological warfare research program. The determinatio1 
of a direct relationship between the voluntary surrenders and the prisoners 
presently resisting repatriation is difficult because there is some degree of un- 
certainty about the voluntary nature of the surrender of many of the prisoners 
As Mr. Sikes pointed out, there were military situations that forced large groups 
to surrender voluntarily and such surrenders must be treated differently from 
those voluntary surrenders under more favorable military situations. 
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COMPARISON OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ORIGINAL AND REVISED 
BUDGETS 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record, preferably at the 

vinning of this research and development testimony, a tabulation 
showing the original January 9 estimates, broken down and compared 

th the budget we now have before us? 

Colonel Brerrs. Yes, sir. 

The information requested follows:) 


ch and developme nt, Army tabulation sh wing comparison between Januar 
1958, budget and revised fiscal year 1954 budget 


nd combat mater nd techniqu ; 1, 887, 418 56, 577, 5 $1 679, 000 800. 000 


defense materiel and technique \2, 07 90 70, 635, 167 54, 503, 000 7. 000. 000 
\irborne landing, amphibious supp] 
I mainten ce materiel nnd 


OOo 
87, 000 63, 650, 000 
112 707, 000 506. 000 


94, 354, 872 l RAG, SSS 100, 434, 000 86, 270, 000 


2, 439, 221 2 655, 000 2. O89, 000 2, 223, 000 


447, 870, 000 75, 000, 006 422 870, 000 95, 000, 000 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND OBLIGATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Forp. What is the total of the funds available for the Army 

R. and D., and how much will you have obligated by June 30, 1953? 
In other words, what is the total sum available and what will be the 
obligation by June 30, 1953? 

Colonel et We have estimated that we will almost completely 
ob ligate our fiscal year 1953 funds by the end of this fiscal year. We 
cnow from experience this does not happen, because there are always 
things at the very end of the fiscal year that come up, where you 
thought you were going to sign a contract and something prevents 
vou. But essentially I would say all but a few million dollars will be 
obligated in fiscal year 1953 

Mr. Forp. What I was referring to more specifically was the total 
funds, those of previous fiscal years plus what you had available in 
fiscal 1953. 

Colonel Gitu. There was no carryover from fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you were operating in fises al I‘ 953 solely 
on the funds you had given to you in the bill for fiscal 1953 

Colonel Grit. That is right. 

Colonel Berrs. For obligation; that is right. I was thinking in 
terms of expenditures. 

Colonel Gru. This is the first year this appropriation has been made 
a multipleyear account. 

Colonel Berrs. We turned back some $7 million of 1952 funds. 
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Colonel Giiu. That is right, because they were not available aft: 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Colonel Berrs. Some $7 million went back. That was largely « 
one major contract. At the last minute, we were not able to sign 
because of some patent difficulty. 

Mr. Forp. But you are expending funds in fiscal 1953 from previ- 
ously obligated appropriations? 

Colonel Berrs. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But the funds you were given in fiscal year 1953 you wil 
probably obligate in toto by June 30, 1953? 

Colonel Berrs. Except for the directed carryover, which we esti 
mate to be about $25 million. 

Mr Forp. That 1 is that net adjustment figure? 

Colonel Brerrs. Yes, sir. 


EXTENT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OF THE MILITAR)\ 


Mr. Forp. How much of the Nation’s national resources in researc] 
are being expended by the military for research and development? 

Colonel Berrs. You mean the total military R. and D. program? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Brrrs. I do not know those figures exactly. I think it 
approximately $1.3 billion. 

Mr. Forp. How is that reflected in the total national resources o! 
scientists and related personnel? 

Colonel Berrs. A study was made recently, I believe by the Na 
tional Science Foundation, which concluded that the total researc! 
bill in the Government was of the order of $2 billion. 

Is not that right? 

General Simon. I thought it was $2 billion. Dr. Whitman mac: 
a presentation of that data at the fifth annual industrial research 
conference in Atlanta this year, and, as I remember, it was $3 billion 
as the estimated total of research and development going on in th: 
country. 

Mr. Forp. And the military, Colonel Betts, are spending about 

1.2 billion each year? 

Colonel Berrs. About $1.3 billion. 

General Stwon. That figure which I gave was not military; that was 
Government. The Government expended about $2 billion i in research 
and development. 

Mr. Mixxer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DUPLICATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 


Colonel Berrs. This is true of a lot of things that are done in 
research and development. You tend to do it where the competenc: 
lies. In other words, the Signal Corps does a lot of battery work for 
other agencies. As a matter of fact, they even do battery work for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Miuier. That is as it should be, but I do not think because 
something affects all three services that you should have a duplication 
of effort, and there is bound to be a duplication of effort if it is not 
under one head. 
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ter Colonel Brerrs. I could not agree with you more, philosophically, 
but actually in practice, you ‘have different people with certain 
operational requirements. For example, we deliver leaflets from the 
eT vround from field guns. We have field propaganda teams and these 
psychological warfare teams which go out with our front line units. 
So, we make our studies to back up those people. The important 
thing is that we do not make studies for our use that are also applicable 
to some broader use of psychological warfare in Europe or elsewhere 

hich are duplicated by some other agency. This is why I say it is a 
coordinated program. 
Sti- Mr. Mriuer. Who coordinates that? The Research and Develop- 
ment Board? 

Colonel Brrrs. It is coordinated at the Research and Development 
Board level, yes, sir. 

General Honnen. One of their functions, Mr. Miller, is to eliminate 
duplications; they are charged with that on the defense level. 
Mr. Mitier. And the present plan contemplates having a Secretary 
% to handle that? 
Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir, an Assistant Secretary. 


TIRE TESTING PROGRAM AT CAMP BULLIS, TEX. 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, the committee is in receipt of a report by the 
subcommittee on Defense Activities of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House in reference to the tire testing program at 
Camp Bullis, Tex. Are you familiar with that? 

Colonel Berrs. General Simon is very familiar with it and I would 
like to ask him to answer that question. 

Mr. Forp. Will you justify, if it can be, that program, General 
Simon. 

General Simon. I think so, Mr. Ford. I have not completed my 
work on that. It was given me by the Chief of Ordnance 2 days 
ago. I think I have most of the information available, but it is very 
extensive information and I shall summarize it for you briefly. 

Historically, there was no such work before World War II. In 
the early phase of World War II, we discovered that something had 
to be done about military tires; that procuring of a tire from companies 
who had been making civilian tires, without appropriate instructions 
to those companies as to our peculiar needs, resulted in tires that 
could not stand up in the military service. 

The first step was to evolve some testing machinery and that was 
done at Aberdeen Proving Ground. I happened to be there at the 
time. That consisted of rotating tires against large wheels which 
also rotated but which had braking devices on them. Considerable 
effort was put on that and finally the discovery was made that there 
was almost no correlation between the results of the testing machine 
fo and the results of the use of the tire in service. 
for The Ordnance Corps called on a group made up of industrial 
<] engineers to find out what should be done and that group recom- 
mended that the Government institute a testing program for testing 
military tires. They recommended that it be set up in Texas for the 
reason that the testing course needed to stay the same so one could 
compare the testing this month with the tire tests next month or 
elsewhere. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Simon. The tire-testing facilities were located in Texas 
hecause the hot weather there made an efficient condition for testing 
tires and enabled 1 lo it with less time and effort. One of the 
troubles with tires was heat, and it always has been with synthetic 
rubber. So, a tire-testing fleet was established at Camp Bullis, Tex., 
that ran throughout the war and contributed greatly to our being 

to use tires of large synthetic rubber content. This helped us 
out of the shortage of natural rubber during the war. 

All of that folded up at the end of the war, and under limited fund: 
we pursued no program until 1949. Then we became disturbed 
cause we understood that the RFC was going to get out of the tire 
business eventually and we wondered if we wo ld not find ourselves 
again in this same condition that nearly resulted in a cate trophe al 
the beginning of World War II. 

So, again a group of experts were assembled, at the request of the 
Department of the Army, and it was called the Tire and Rim Com- 
mittee. The Tire and Rim Committee studied this problem again 
and reiterated the former recommendation; that is, that we had to 
lo a minimum amount of tire testing and research within Govern 

This Tire and Rim Committee was composed—at least in 

iderable part—of technical representatives of the tire companies 

They advised that this was a program that would be expensive if 
conducted through the tire companies because they would have to 
have tests run by a number of companies. They recommended that 
the Government run enough research and development in tire engi- 
neering to specify clearly what the companies should supply; that the 
Government not develop tires as such, but have tires made and tested 
so that the Government wouk . be ¢ ve to say how many plies should 
be in a tire, how thick it should be, how much natural rubber could 
be put into it, and wa m ileag e performance could be expected. 
They further advised that the Government have tire-testing facilities 
so that when we asked the companies to supply tires, we could test 
them to see that they met the specifications. In other words, the 
Government should have a two-way abilitv; one was to specify what 
it wanted in tires and the other was to test the tires to see if they met 
all the specifications. 

Pursuant to that, a directive was given to the Ordnance Corps 
and to the best of my knowledge and belief, that directive emanated 
from the Munitions Board—to achieve this end through a contract 
with RFC. At that time RFC was already running a tire-testing fleet 
for testing civilian-type tires. So, pursuant to that directive, we 
transferred to the RFC approximately the moneys described in the 
Hess report. I believe it was $525,000; partly research and develop- 
ment money and partly industrial acceptance test money. 

Mr. Forp. The report says that in fiscal year 1953 the Army 
Ordnance Corps contributed $425,000. 

ae Simon. That is approximately right, and there was $99,000 
the previous year. A total of $525,000 has been put into that program. 
The Army pays for approximately 22 percent of the testing being done 
oy ‘the RFC. ne RFC did this testing through a service contract 
with Copolymer Corp. In addition to contributing money, the Army 
also furnished ae vehicles and tires. 


Mr. Forp. According to this report, they furnished 37 military men 
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ount of dollars and still get the same results. 
General Simon. That could be the case, sir. I cannot answer how 
iently it is run, but I can answer that it is required and does 


off. It is a necessary thing to do within Government rather than 

tside of Government. 

lr. Forp. According to the Hess report, it indicates that the Air 
has adopted a different procedure, namely, having the testing 


estimation, the problems from the point of view of tire wear and al 
lated matters, is more complicated for the Air Force than it is for 


one by industry itself. The report says: “From the committee’s 
1 
| 


\rmy,”’ and yet the Air Force can use industry and not get into 
kind of a deal as the Army did. 
General Simon. That same point, Mr. Ford, arouses my curiosity. 
find out, on investigation, that the airplane tires for military and 
for civilian use are much the same and that they constitute only 
percent, by volume, of the amount of tires that are required for the 
‘time trucking business. The country could well afford today to 
ake all of its airplane tires out of natural rubber but the country 
cannot possibly afford to spend 100 time s that much natural rubber 
to make all of its heavy truck tires. So, consequently, in a war we 
depend primarily on synthetic rubber. The tire industry has solved 
well the problem of using synthetic rubber in the small tires used by 
vilians, and they can go up to 99 percent synthetic rubber on those. 


{t present the leclediats synthetic you can use on the larger size tires 


ch go on military vehicles where the heat builds up so fast, even 
th the advanced research on syutliesicn that has taken place, varies 
irom 65 percent to 87 percent depending on the size of the tire. If 
we do not keep alive the art of making large size military tires out of 
synthetic rubber, we will just be out of luck. Nobody else will do it 
us. The Air Force is not in that position, because all types of 
airplanes use the same type of tire essentially, and even if you had to 
go without synthetic rubber, there is enough natural rubber to meet 


their requirements. 
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Mr. Forp. Except to my knowledge there are no jet aircraft in 
commercial use and they certainly would require a different kind of a 
tire than any normal tire used in commercial aircraft. 

General Stmon. I do not know about tires for jet aircraft, sir; | 
imagine, though, they are not really much larger than those used on 
propeller-driven craft 

Mr. Forp. I am pretty sure the higher landing speed is an impor- 
tant factor. 

General Simon. They may have special characteristics, but they 
are not larger in diameter. 

Mr. Forp. Is that not one of the things which you would assume 
would be tested? 

General Simon. The thing that hurts worse with synthetic rubber is 
the heat buildup. The airplane tire will run a 5,000-foot runway in 
less than a minute, but it is not continuous and it barely gets hot 
before the run is over. The truck tire of a large diameter builds up 
the heat with continuous running and the heat breaks down the syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Mr. Forp. According to the Hess report, in fiscal year 1954 the 
Army contemplates under the R. and D. appropriation the expendi- 
ture of $600,000, or 28 percent of the cost of operating this testing 
center. Is that accurate so far as you know, and if it is not familiar to 
you, will you check it and see that the record is straight? 

General Simon. I have tried to check that, sir, and that is merely 
the amount that has been requested of the Army by the RFC if the 
work is to continue at the level that it has gone in the last few months. 
In checking with my own people who deal with tires, they do not 
think it will go on at this level but will taper off somewhat, costing 
us less than $500,000. 

Mr. Forp. From what you have found out, so far as in your limite d 
opportunity to check it, do you think this is a desirable program? 

General Stwon. I think that it is very desirable, sir, and that it 
will be catastrophic to terminate it. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly, the committee went into this matter ver 
very carefully and they have come up with some very strong recom- 
mendations that the program should be terminated and that the pro- 
gram should be turned over to private industry as the Air Force has 
done. 

General Srwon. I believe, sir, that they omitted one important 
source of information. They did not talk to the Army itself and I do 
not believe they talked to a cross section of industry, such as we had 
represented on the Tire and Rim Committee that recommended we 
pursue this course. 

Mr. Forp. Who are the members on the Tire and Rim Committee? 

General Stmon. I am unable to enumerate them, but I was told 
that they did represent a good cross section of the best qualified 
people in the industry in the country. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply for the record the names and the back- 
ground of the people who served on that committee? 

General Srmon. I shall be glad to do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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OrDNANCE Apvisory TIRE AND Rim ComMITTEr oF THE TIRE AND Rim 
ASSOCIATION, INc. 
S. Reed, McCreary Tire & Rubber Co.; J. C. Carlin, Lee Rubber & Tire Co.; 

M. Olson, Armstrong Rubber Co.; T. A. Robertson, Firestone Tire & Rubber 

L. E. Oneacre, Cooper Tire & Rubber Co.; L. W. Mitchell, Gates Rubber Co.; 

Kaufman, Dayton Tire & Rubber Co.: C. B. Orr, General Tire & Rubber Co.; 
F. Kensey, B. F. Goodrich Co.; C. W. Moss, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
|. Steiner, Denman Rubber Manufacturing Co.; W. 8S. McDowell, United 
s Rubber Co.; C. N. Dykes, The Tire and Rim Association, Inc.; H. E. Elden, 
lop Tire & Rubber Co.; P. L. Cairns, Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co.; D. H 
hty, The Mohawk Ru bber Co.;: L. F. Michelsen, Seiberling Rubber Co.: 
D. England, Detroit Arsenal; M. D. Morris, Government Tire Test Fleet: 
Sjothun, RFC, 

All of the rubber industry representatives are high level technical representatives 

eir respective companies. 

Mr. Forp. Also, if you do not feel you have covered the subject 

ifficiently here today, supply for the record the best possible informa- 
tion you can in regard to this project? 

General Stmon. Sir, I should have in my office by this afternoon 
about a 1-page statement of this for the man who is in a hurry and 
about a 3-page statement for the man who can go at it more carefully, 
and that 3-page statement is documented by appendices which are 
over l-inch thick. Do you think the 3-page statement would be ap- 
propriate for the record? 

Mr. Forp. You present the best statement which you can. 

General Simon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The picture bared by the committee report is anything 
but satisfactory. 

General Simon. Indeed. 


The following additional information was supplied :) 


rEMENT OF Mays. Gen. Lesiie E. Simon, Unitep States ARMY ORDNANCE, 
CONCERNING THE TrRE-Test FLEET OPERATION AT Camp Buus, TEX. 


he Camp Bullis tire-test fleet operated under a contract with RFC, and 
irtially funded by United States Army Ordnance performs development and 
eptance tests on military- and civilian-type synthetic tires. The funds 
nished by Army Ordnance are used to defray costs of tests of experimental 
military synthetic-rubber tires and for acceptance tests of production military 
tires to insure that they are of satisfactory quality 
fhe Camp Bullis fleet operation was established on the recommendation of 
Tire and Rim Association Ordnance Advisory Group in 1942. This recom- 
ndation was reaffirmed at a meeting of this group held on May 11, 1953. At 
s latter meeting they gave the following reasons for their recommendations: 
1) No other facility exists, either Government operated or in private industry, 
ich allows testing of military tires under all the severe conditions military 
tires encounter in actual service. 
2) Continuous testing under these conditions is necessary in order to evaluate 
levelopments and improvements in higher synthetic-content military tires. 

3) Military vehicles are different from civilian vehicles, and, as designs of 
itary vehicles are changed and improved and new designs added, adequate 
litary tires must be provided and tested in order that the full potential of 

service may be expected from these vehicles. 

Development tire tests at Camp Bullis are directed toward maximum usage of 
nthetie rubber for security purposes, whereas industrial tire testing is directed 
primarily toward building the best possible tire for the least possible cost regardless 
of composition. Commercial truck tires are made essentially of natural rubber; 
and, so long as commercial producers can rely on natural rubber, they have no 
entive to develop and test synthetic commercial tires. The military recognize 
at, in an emergency, synthetics must be used in our military tires and realize 
need to develop tires with high synthetic content. This development, with the 
neurrent testing, can be accomplished only at Government expense. Since 
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‘ach tire manufacturer would conduct his own test operation, it is logical to ass 
that the cost to the Government would far exceed the cost of our operations 
Camp Bullis 

Acceptance tests of production synthetic tires are made to determine whe 
or not such tires measure up to the military specifications under which they 
procured. The Ordnance Corps makes such acceptance tests on all product 
equipment This is similar to the practice found in commercial industry as 1 

A eptance tests on materials and components purchased in quar 
anufacturers maintain their own laboratories and pro 
h these confirmatory tests are made. 
Operations ‘sts represent the only conclusive means of evaluating vel 
Simpler and more direc sting methods for replacing the operat 
sts do not exis day ary tires, unlike commercial tires, must operat 
cross-country as well Such operation may ta 
the arctic to the tropics. Highways in theater 
econdary types of roadways at best. Thus, our 
ngth, tread performance, and heat-dissipation capabili 
far superi { hat required for commercial operation. Therefore, our 
faciliti include not only normal highway surfaces but varied types 
cross-coul surfaces comparable to actual operating conditions. Camp Bu 
provides this an d, because of the climate, the test courses remain more or less 
the same condition, permitting us to compare one test with another. 

The test operations and data accumulated at Camp Bullis have been respons 
for lI creasing the life n ile . of 2'4-ton 6-by -6 truck tires from 16,900 mil 
1945 to 26,500 miles in 1952. This single development has saved the taxpayers 
over $10 million At the same time the percentage of synthetic-rubber cont 
in this size of military tires has increased to 87 percent as compared to less t 
25 percent for comparable 9.00-by-20 commercial tires. This development 
decreases materially the Army requirement for natural rubber, which in wart 
may be unavailable. 

The Camp Bullis operation provides, as a byproduct, a testing ground for th 
transport vehicle itself. Information on component failures enable the Ordnance 
to revise, and keep current, experience data essential to the spare-parts-procure- 
ment program. 

In summary, satisfactory military tires with maximum synthetic content must 
be developed, and such development requires testing. There are no simpl 
laboratory tests which can substitute for actual operational testing. Except for 
Camp Bullis, the tire manufacturers do not have testing facilities availabl 
them which are suitable for testing military tires. 

If the Congress forbids the Army to fund for the Camp Bullis operation, f 
will be re er alr to construct comparable facilities for each of the tire manuf: 
turers, since each will wish to do his own testing independent of the others. 
an alternative, the Army can operate the Camp Bullis facility for military 
testing which will increase considerably the Defense Department costs for thes¢ 
tests, since the Army would then have to defray 100 percent of the overhead 
administrative costs. 


Mr. Forp. Thank you very much Colonel Betts, and members of 
the staff, we appreciate your testimony, and it has been very helpful 


Frinay, JUNE 12, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Yesterday, General Honnen, the committee had some 
testimony in reference to Port Whittier, and the Committee would 
like to have you provide a statement as to whether or not ther 
is any security problem involved in the Army’s attitude that there 
should be no opening of Port Whittier to civilian use, and if there 
is a aie problem will you provide the Committee with the 
reason for i 

(Nore. The information requested will be furnished the Com- 
mittee.) 
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ARMY STOCK FUND AND RELATED WORKING FUND 
WITNESSES 


COL. E. P. HARDENBERGH, GS, CHIEF, ACCOUNTING AND FINAN- 
CIAL POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

coL. J. B. ROTHNIE, GS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCIAL POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY 

JOHN B. SCHRAVESANDE, ASSISTANT FOR OPERATIONS, OFFICE OF 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

H. E. COX, STOCK FUNDS BRANCH, ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL 
POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

G. L. WENNINGER, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

LEE D, BEECHY, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

CAPT. E. P. COLIO, ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL POLICY DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., CHIEF, CONTROL OFFICE, OF- 
FICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF G-4 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will now take up matters pertaining to the Army stock fund and 
related working funds. General Honnen, do you wish to introduce 
the witness? 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir, we desire to present our working capital 
funds and the accounting operation of the Army. Col. E. P. Harden- 
bergh, Chief of the Accounting and Financial Policy Division of the 
Army is here to make the presentation. 

Mr. Forp. We are very glad to have you here, Colonel Hardenbergh, 
and will you proceed with your testimony? 

Colonel HarpenserGcH. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as you know 
. am E. P. Hardenbergh, Chief of the Accounting and Financial 
Policy Division, Office of Army Comptroller, Department of the 
Army. 

I would like to make a few preliminary remarks before I lead into 
my prepared statement. 


VALUE OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Although the statement is somewhat overworked it is nevertheless 
true that “accounting is a tool of management,’ and more specifically 
of financial management. A good accounting system and its end 
product, the financial reports, are absolutely essential to effective 
financial management. However, the effectiveness of the manage- 
ment depends largely on skill of the managers in using the tools pro- 
vided them. Management has been defined as the “judicious use of 
means to accomplish the end’”’ and involves essentially the exercise 
of judgment based on knowledge of the facts. 

A good accounting system properly administered will provide the 
manager with the financial facts with respect not only to the status 
of funds and other resources but also the financial results of operations 
and a common denominator for the measure of progress. 





The basic accounting system now in use in the Army is the result 
of a slow evolutionary process influenced more by expediency than 
by any long range plan. The only philosophy underlying its develop- 
ment was that it should be the minimum required by law and by 
budget administration. The emphasis in the past has been to simplify 
and reduce the bookkee ping required at field installations, operating- 
agency headquarters, and even in disbursing offices, and to depend 
on a centralized system of single entry accounting, 

The long-range accounting goal may be state d as the establishment 
and administration of a single complete general accounting system 
that will provide a reliable record of all assets, liabilities, revenues, 
expenditures, and funds. 

This single system would replace the present systems, some 30 in 
number, which does not have added together complete coverage, 
except for budget and appropriation accounting, and fails to serve 
top Army management with sufficient financial “data upon which to 
base decisions. In any financial aspects of an activity or agency 
there must be established a system that reflects the results of the 
transactions of the past; these results are of great value. But they 
are of limited value to the management for the purpose of deciding 
future policy and for controlling the day-to-day operations. What 
top management requires to know is when operations are not pro- 
ceeding according to a plan. This information is required promptly 
in order that immediate action may be taken. This new concept of 
management is referred to as ““Management by exception.’”’ Where 
operations are proceeding according to plan, no action from manage- 
ment is required. Top Army management should, therefore, not be 
flooded with unnecessary detail upon which no action is required, A 
common defect in many activities or agencies is the clogging of the 
organizational machinery with use less reports and information. 
Accountants as such have a weakness in this direction—only too 
commonly in the Army, effective control becomes hopelessly lost in 
a wilderness of detail. 

It will include provisions for the use of working capital and 
management funds for the operation of selected activities, and the 
establishment of subsidiary cost and property accounting systems as 
required for effective management of activities and programs. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


We are prepared, at this time, to discuss the use of and advantages 
accruing from working capital funds in the Army Establishment. In 
section 405, title IV, Public Law 216, the Congress authorized the 
Secretary of Defense to require the establishment of working capital 
funds in the Department of Defense for the purposes of: 

(1) financing inventories of such stores, supplies, materiels, and 
equipment as he may designate; and 

(2) provide working capital for such industrial-type activities, and 
for such commercial-type activities as provide eommon services 
within or among the departments and agencies of the Department of 
Defense, as he may designate. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel, what was Public Law 216; do you have the 
date of that? 

Colonel HarpenBeRGH. The exact date? 
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Mr. Forp. Yes. 
Colonel HArpENRERGH. Yes, I have. 
[r. Forp. Which Congress was it? 

Colonel Harpenrnereu. The 81st Congress. 

Mr. Forp. The 81st Congress? 

Colonel HaARDENBERGH. Yes, sir. No, it was the 80th Congress, 

‘ublic Law 216 of the 80th Congress. 

Mr. Brecny. That is a mistake in printing; it was the 8ist Congress. 

Colonel HarpEenperGH. Yes, the 81st Congress. 

The use of working capital funds is not new in Government opera- 
tions since their use by many local jurisdictions and in several civilian 
departments of the Federal Establishment have extended over a 
number of years. The Federal Supply Service is a typical example 
of its utilization. 

Army Srock Funp 


Under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, the Army has 
established two distinct sections of working capital funds. One is 
called the Army stock fund and is created for the purpose of providing 
stocks of common-use standard items. The other working capital 
fund is called the Army industrial fund and is created to provide 
common services of an industrial or commercial type. I will first 
discuss the Army stock fund. This fund, when fully established for 
all common use materials and supplies, will have two main sections; 
one for stocks at depot level (wholesale stocks) and one for stocks at 
station level (retail stocks). The station stock fund will “sell” to 
functions, activities and appropriations as required for use and 
“buy” from the depot stocks (wholesale stocks). The depot stock 
will “sell” to the station stocks and “buy” from private contractors. 
\ definite stock level established on a dollar basis would be maintained 
with this procedure. Control will be maintained on stock levels by 
dollar additions to or dollar withdrawals from the stock funds both at 
depot level and station level. 

The Army sees the following advantages in using the stock fund 
device: 

(1) It makes possible a simple method to consolidate procurement 
actions for common-use items. 

Those common-use items are commonly referred to as subsistence, 
medical and dental supplies, lumber, hardware, fuels and lubricants, 
household and office-type furniture and material, general housekeeping 
material, individual clothing and equipment, and vehicular spare 
parte;:=+',. 

(2) It provides for financial control over such common use item 
inventories by the accounting methods employed generally in private 
industrial and commercial concerns, such as stock turnover rates 
and identification of slow moving and obsolete items. 

(3) In as much as stock funds are revolving funds, it makes pos- 
sible the procurement of supplies on a more favorable basis—there is 
no time limit within which contracts must be made as in appropria- 
“a 

) It provides the basis of establishing a ‘‘buyer-seller” relation- 
hig? similar to commercial concerns, whic h will produce a better 
supply management approach to the logistics problem. 


31451—53—pt. 1100 
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5) It affords the means of measuring the effectiveness of the 
budgetary process with actual performance and makes possible the 
preparation of utilization-type budgets at point of performance. 

6) It results in the protection of mobilization stocks for the use 
for which intended, thus preventing diversion to meet current needs 
without replacement. 

The stock fund presently consists of two divisions, both installed o1 
July 1, 1951: Clothing and Equipage, embracing all of this catego: 
under supply control of the Quartermaster General; and Defens 
Supply Service, Washington, which finances administrative supplies 
and equipment needs of the Departments of Defense, Army, and Air 
Force, at Washington, D. C, 

The Subsistence Division and the Medical-Dental Division will b: 
established July 1, 1953. Additional divisions (Petroleum, Oil and 
Lubricants, other Quartermaster, Engineer, Chemical, Ordnanc: 
Signal, and Transportation supplies) to finance inventories of all othe: 
categories will be established on or before July 1, 1954, throughout 
the depot system within continental United States. Action necessary 
for inclusion of inventories at posts, camps, and stations may bi 
initiated before the end of fiscal vear 1954. 

Convinced that the stock fund idea is the simplest means to intro 
duce commercial practices, financial control and better supply manag« 
ment within the Army, plans contemplate that all stocks of common 
use items will be included by extension of this practice to overseas 
commands, except for combat areas, as soon as practicable. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The industrial fund concept has been applied to manufacturing, 
assembly, and commercial-type operations at individual stations 
The basic theory conceives that each such fund produces a tangible 
end item or service to which can be applied all costs generated by its 
manufacture or performance. The end item is “sold” to the various 
customers, principally the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Similarly, 
where services are performed, the agency receiving the benefit is billed 
for the costs incurred in rendering the service. 

The financing of industrial operations by means of a working 
capital account has opened the way to many improvements in account- 
ing and management control in these activities. 

It might be of interest to the committee to note that an industrial 
fund starts out with a charter something like the constitution and 
bylaws of a corporation. 

CHARTERS 


The charter is divided into major sections. 

No. 1, the authority for the charter. 

No. 2, the command jurisdiction. 

No. 3, is the mission of the installation, as in the case of an arsenal. 

No. 4, the provisions for materials and services. 

No. 5, financing and billing, that is, the mechanics of billing and 
accounting, 

No. 6, the initial working capital. 

No. 7, the other capital involved. 

No. 8, the accounting system to be employed in the arsenal. 
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No. 9, the exceptions to the Department of Defense regulations 
dated the 13th of July 1950 covering operations of the working 
capital funds for industrial and commercial-type establishments. 

This charter is approved by the Under Secretary of the Army for 
the Secretary of the Army and it is also approved by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the necessity for all of that documentation? 

Colonel HArpgenBeRGH. The necessity is that you have to have an 
instrument that shows the authority for the creation of the fund and 
the command jurisdiction over that particular operation, and also 
the things that might be lifted out of that particular operation like 
installation support because of other activities involved at the installa- 
tion. 

You have more than just an industrial fund at some of the larger 
arsenals. You have to exclude those items that do not have to do 
with the manufacture of an end product. 

Mr. Sixes. It occurs to me that a master plan would solve the 
whole thing, and that you could avoid a lot of unnecessary record- 
keeping and bookwork thereby. 

Colonel HarpeNBerRGH. Yes, sir, that is very true. We have under 
plan, Mr. Congressman, one charter to cover all items or individual 
types like rebuild shops, arsenals, and so forth, and to have one charter 
with specific items enumerated in that charter which applies to an 
individual arsenal, or a commercial-type enterprise like a laundry, a 
rebuild shop or a renovation shop. 

This procedure has been developed under instructions from DOD, 
and we are prepared to ask for one general charter for all industrial 
funds in the Army. 


Mr. Forp, Referring to that charter you were reading from, where 
did that apply? 

Colonel HArpENBERGH. I brought with me copies of all the charters 
we have. This particular one happened to be that of Pine Bluff 
Arsenal. 

Mr. Forp. We will insert a copy of that charter at this point. 

(The charter referred to follows:) 


AUTHORITY FOR Use or ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND IN FINANCING OPERATIONS OF 
Pine Buiurr ARSENAL, ARSENAL, ARK., CHEMICAL Corps, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 

I. AUTHORITY 


Pine Bluff Arsenal is authorized to finance its operations, as hereinafter de- 
scribed, beginning July 1, 1952, under the Army industrial fund in accordance 
with section 405 of the National Security Act of 1949, as amended, and Depart- 
ment of Defense regulations, dated July 13, 1950, covering the operations of work- 
ing capital funds for industrial- and commercial-type establishments. This docu- 
ment constitutes the charter for operation of the Army industrial fund at Pine 
Bluff Arsenal in accordance with provisions of paragraph 4 of the aforementioned 
Department of Defense regulations. 


II COMMAND JURISDICTION 


Pine Bluff Arsenal will operate as a Chemical Corps class II installation under 
the command of the Chief Chemical Officer, United States Army, subject to the 
provisions of Army Special Regulation 10-500-1, except that the provisions thereof 
with respect to Army commanders furnishing the installation required personne! 
authorizations and funds for industrial overhead expenses (but not for equipment) 
shall be inapplicable, as provided in Army Regulation 37-70, dated February 28, 
1952. 
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III. MISSION OF THE ARSENAL 


1. Pine Bluff Arsenal performs functions as directed by the Chief Chemical 
Officer 

2. The responsibilities of Pine Bluff Arsenal to be financed by the Army indus- 
trial fund, which relate to providing chemical, biological, radiologics ul, smoke, and 
incendiary munitions and components thereof, are as follows: 

a) Primary industrial activities, subject to financing under paragraphs 6 and 

7 of the Industrial Fund Regulations of the Department of Defense: 

(1) Manufacture and assembly, either on a pilot production basis or through 
expansion to mass production techniques in emergencies; and supple menting in- 
dust rial manufacture and assembly of highly specialized and critical items. 

(2) Renovation and demilitarization of ammunition and overhauling and re- 
building of equipment. 

(6) Other activities for which expenses will be reimbursed pursuant to paragraph 
7 (g) of the Industrial Fund Regulations of the Department of Defense, (such as) : 

(1) Depot functions in support of the supply mission of the Chemical Corps, 
consisting of the receipt, storage, issue, care and preservation and surveillance of 
material. Storage services are also performed for the Ordnance Corps. 

(2) Industrial mobilization and procurement planning functions, such as, 
maintenance of standby facilities, inspection, storage and surveillance of industrial 
reserve equipment and production, and inspection planning for mobilization. 

(3) Inspection and testing services for procurement and supply activities and 
installations of the Chemical Corps. 

(4) Storage of strategic and critical materials for the Treasury Department or 
other authorized Government agencies. 

5) Automotive field maintenance and fiscal services for other installations 
and facilities in the Fourth Army area. 

(6) Rail switching, industrial medical treatment, utility and communication 
services to lessees. 

(7) Utilities, maintenance, and communication services to the post exchange 
military training activities and in connection with the operation of a housing 
project for officers, enlisted men and civilian Government employees. 


IV. PROVISION OF MATERIAL AND SERVICES 


As directed by the Chief Chemical Officer, Pine Bulff Arsenal will provide 
material and services of the type described in section III above for and to the 
following: 

1. The Chemical Corps; 

2. Other branches and components of the Department of the Army, including 
the Reserve components; 

3. Other departments and agencies of the Department of Defense; 

1. Foreign governments, as provided for in agreements entered into under 
authority of law; 

5. Such other United States Government and State and local departments, 
agencies, instrumentalities and persons as are otherwise lawfully entitled thereto; 

6. Commercial lessees, private individuals and organizations as authorized 
by law. 

V. FINANCING AND BILLING 


The costs of all work in the areas referred to in section III hereof will be paid 
from the Army industrial fund with the exception of 

a) Military pay and allowances; and 

(b) Such other statistical costs as are detailed in paragraph 8 (c) of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Industrial Fund Regulations, dated July 13, 1950. 

2. For purposes of reimbursing the Army industrial fund, the accounts of the 
arsenal shall set forth these costs properly chargeable to orders for work of the 
kind referred to in section III hereof. 

a) On orders for material and services from agencies of the United States 
Government for which payments will be made from appropriations, charges will 
consist of all costs paid from the Army industrial fund. The arsenal is authorized 
to bill each agency to whom the above services are rendered either monthly in 
consonance with delive ry of end items of the order, or periodically at the approxi- 
mate amount of costs incurred (subject to adjustment on final billing to actual 
costs, whichever is appropriate. 

(b) On all other orders for material and services for which payments will not 
be made from appropriations, charges will consist of all costs paid from the Army 
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industrial fund plus such other statistical costs as are detailed in paragraph 8 (c 
of the Department of Defense Industrial Fund Regulations, dated July 13, 1950. 
Reimbursements received for statistical costs shall be deposited periodically in 
miscellaneous receipts of the United States Treasury. 

(c) As an interim measure, an exception to the above provision is authorized 
so that charges will not be made for statistical costs on orders from activities 
under the jurisdiction of the Armed Forces which are operated under nonappro- 
priated funds and conducted for the comfort, pleasure, contentment, and mental 
and physical improvement of their personnel. 


VI. INITIAL WORKING CAPITAL 


Working capital to finance these operations of Pine Bluff Arsenal as are referred 
to in section III hereof, will be provided as follows: 

(a) An allocation of the Army industrial fund to the project cash account of the 
Chemical Corps for Pine Bluff Arsenal in the amount of $14 million. 

(b) The book costs of direct materials, components, and assemblies, standard 
stock items, and miscellaneous supplies on hand at the date of commencement of 
operations under the Army industrial fund will be capitalized in the accounts of 
Pine Bluff Arsenal with a concurrent credit to the corpus of the fund. 

(c) The annual leave accrued to employees of the arsenal engaged primarily in 
industrial operations at the date of commencement of operations under the Army 
ndustrial fund shall be recognized initially as a liability in the accounts of Pine 
Bluff Arsenal. 

VII. OTHER CAPITAL 


1. The value of land and buildings (at Pine Bluff Arsenal) will not be considered 
part of the industrial fund. Until such time as may be authorized by law, machin- 
ery and equipment will not be considered part of the industrial fund. 

2. If, as, and when, machinery and equipment are capitalized as a part of the 
industrial fund, depreciation thereon will be provided as a cost to operations, and 
the equivalent amounts accumulated in the fund, which will be available for 
financing replacements of or additions to machinery and equipment within such 
amounts as are approved for expenditure through budgetary program reviews. 


VIII. ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


In accordance with section 405 of Public Law 216, 8lst Congress, approved 
August 10, 1949, the accounting system developed under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army for use by the Pine Bluff Arsenal for operation under the 
Army industrial fund will be required to be submitted to the Secretary of Defense 
for approval. 


IX. EXCEPTIONS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REGULATIONS, DATED JULY 13, 
1950, COVERING OPERATIONS OF WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL TYPE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Section V of this charter constitutes an exception to paragraph 7 (c) of the Indus- 
trial Fund Regulations in that statistical costs need not be included in charges for 
services performed for other Government agencies for which payments are to be 
received from appropriations. 

Approved: 

Karu R. BENDETSEN. 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

Approved: 

W. J. McNem, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

June 30, 1952. 


Mr. Stxes. Who will have authority to approve one general 
charter? 

Colonel HarprenserGuH. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. And that will be all-inclusive for the Department of the 
Army? 

Colonel HArRpENRERGH. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

As to depots, I think we would have to have charters by types of 
operation. 
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When do you expect the change to be made? 
RDENBERGH. I cannot say that. We are in the process 
orm charter. 


inly appears that would ay desirable to prepare 


cH. General Colglazier from G—4 and myself 
? ° y ‘ 1 = 
several times. We may want to change some 
r | +] 4 l. £ abt t } bona + a. 
ol both stock fu S and industrial funds 


: ; s 
y OSD on almost everything that we do in this 


ct in saying that we should have one 
er plan. 
this field of general accounting here within the Army Establish- 
ment we have had most cooperative experience from G-—4 in the 
effort to establish a uniform policy for operating industrial funds and 
other accounting activities within the Department of the Army. 

Standardization, as you know, is the key to success, and we acknowl- 
edge that principle. 

I have other charters here. If you would like to look at other 
charters, Picatinny is another big operation. 

Mr. Mriuuer. It seems to me that this would work effectively in 
view of the fact that the personnel would be changing from one 
installation to another, and you ought to have a charter which is 
practically identical for all operation of a given type. Then people 
would not have to be looking up the local law, so to speak. It would 
be a terrifically bad system, in my view, if every installation had a 
little different way of doing something and the personnel would be 
constantly having to look up what the local provision was. If they 
were familiar with the overall plan it would not make any difference 
in which installation a particular individual was serving, as he would 
know the setup if the charters were all practically identical for all 
operations of a given type. 

Mr. Forp. For example, Mr. Sikes, Mr. Miller and I have in our 
hands different charters for, I gather, different arsenals. 

Colonel HARDENBERGH. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If we went down here and compared them item for 
item, would there be variations under the present system? 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. The first variation would be under 38, 
“Mission of the arsenal.”’ 

We have to define the mission of the particular arsenal. For in- 
stance, Pine Bluff Arsenal performs functions as directed by the Chief 
Chemical Officer. 

The responsibility of Pine Bluff Arsenal to be financed by the Army Industrial 
Fund, which relates to providing chemical, biological, radiological, smoke and 
incendiary muntions and components thereof, are as follows, 
and then there is given a detailed analysis of the mission of that par 
ticular arsenal. You have the four major objectives, and then you 
have the supply mission along with the manufacturing mission shown 
on page 2 

Mr. Mixuer. It would seem to me, Colonel, that this thing would 
be more confusing than helpful unless you had something in the nature 
of a printed form, as you have, for instance, for the conveyance of 
real property in a particular State. A deed, for instance, is normally 
susceptible of having a printed form for it, in which you only have to 
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in the particular description of the a rty and perhaps another 
ction for special provisions. That is what we have in mind. If 
su had such a document and one could look at the typewritten part 
see wherein this operation was different from standard it would be 
oreat value, but i you have to pore over everything in the docu- 
nt to de ‘tect differences I think it is just pyramiding paperwork. 
Colonel HArpENBERGH. We hope, within a very short space of time 


have this on a uniform basis, Mr. Millet 


UNIFORM FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Ve have attempted to, and we have designed a form for financial 
tatements so that “a - information comes in from these different 

nals shown on line 17, for example, it means exactly the same as 
shown on line 17 on financial statements submitted by all of the 
arsenals, 

We have studied this subject in order to make uniform and con- 
olidated reports for the Secretary of the Army, GH, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office. 
In a sense, we have worked backwards in order to secure standardiza- 
tion. ‘Thus, we have standardized the financial statements, the final 
product. Now, we are progressing toward standardizing the charters, 
he first formal document required in organizing an industrial fund. 
\ctually, it is a matter of expediency in view of the number of state- 
ments as contrasted with the number of charters. We have had many 
financial statements where the balance sheets would come in prepared 
in different forms. We have even had cases where the liabilities would 
be over on the left-hand side. We have done a lot in that field also. 

Mr. Mituer. It is a question of timesaving. If you have a stand- 
ard form printed so that all of the overall facts are standard, as a 
matter of timesaving it would be tremendous because the person deal- 
ng with that particular charter could then look at 2 or 3 paragraphs 
f they were familiar with the standard charter and know the contents 
within a matter of minutes, whereas if you had to read the whole 
document through to make sure there was not some change it would 
he a big time consumer. 

Colonel HarpensperRGH. You are going back to a statement I made 
a couple of minutes ago whereby management by the use of standard 
clauses could apply them to every charter. 

Mr. Mitier. Normally that would be printed, and the minute 
they saw the form number of the document they would know 90 
percent of its contents. 

Colonel HarpensercHu. We are moving forward very fast with 
and we hope to have something in very concrete form soon. We also 
believe that in the stock fund we should have standardization and 
uniformity as much as it is possible to have it. 


ALLOCATIONS FROM INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Forp. I have before me the charter es the Pine Bluff Arsenal, 
and under “VI, Initial working capital’ states that Pine Bluff 
Arsenal shall have an allocation of $14,000,000 as its part of the 
Army industrial fund. Now, where did that allocation come from, 
and who determines it? 
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Colonel HARDENBERGH. It came from unexpended balances. 

I have a detailed analysis of the various places where this working- 
fund capital came from. 

Mr. Miiuer. I think what the chairman wants to know is who 
fixed that sum at $14,000,000 rather than some other sum? 

Colonel HAarpENBERGH. That was determined by the Department 
of the Army and the Secretary of Defense through the medium 
of a feasibility report. 

In our feasibility report we cover all of the essential elements of 
that fund, how much money they need, how much working capita! 
they should have, the inventories added, the deferred expenses, the 
liabilities accrued, and advances from ordering agencies and so forth 

That is the composite of the working capital of that particular 
arsenal from wherever it may be. 

For instance, at Pine Bluff Arsenal you have the cash allocated of 
$14,000,000, and you have added inventories of $17,496,963, minus 
advances from ordering agencies of $15,044,599, and accrued leave of 
$910,115. Therefore, $15,542,289 is the actual net working capital 
of the Pine Bluff Arsenal fund as of July 1, 1952. 

Mr. Mruuter. What is the application of accrued leave? 

Colonel HarpenserGH. That is leave. 

When you take over an operation you accrue leave on the books 
for the employees, and you have to assume that liability when you 
go into operation. 

Mr. Mituier. That is on the liability side? 

Colonel HarpenBerGH. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

We pick up $910,000 in accrued leave as a liability. Then we have 
also advances from other agencies of $15 million. 

That is all worked out through this feasibility report. 

We process the inventories and find out the valuation of the inven- 
tories and find out the liabilities, and this is done on a businesslike 
basis. 

REPLENISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Mixer. Let me get another thing clear that would apply to 
all of this fund. So far as your individual stock funds for the posts, 
stations, arsenals, and so forth are concerned their accounts, of course, 
are filled from the major fund, but how do you replenish the fund? 
You buy from private industry, and it goes out of circulation as you 
spend the money. Then how do you replenish the major fund? 

Colonel HarRDENBERGH. You are on a buyer-seller relationship in 
this case. 

Therefore, when we move, say, at Pine Bluff an item that is billed 
to the Army on the standard form 1080, or to the Air Force or the 
Navy, and they reimburse you and that money comes back into that 
business-type operation. 

Mr. Miter. You buy something from the Chrysler Corp., we will 
say, or any other outside organization and pay for it and bring the 
material back in. 

Colonel HarpenserGH. And the fund pays for it. 

Mr. Miiuer. The fund never gets that money back, although it 
may get a credit when it is passed on to the new buyer. 

Colonel HarpenserGH. But that article goes into the inventory 
of the individual arsenal’s fund. 
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As I come along in my talk we are going to show you the format of 
a balance sheet. 

If you buy an article it goes into the inventory of the arsenal. 
Say you are buying steel itself. It goes into the inventory, and then 
if it is transferred into the manufacturing process it goes to work in 
progress. 

Then these costs are gathered into your various costs down to the 
end item. 

You have a cost system in the arsenal, and say your steel costs you a 
dollar, the work on the steel in processing it $1 and the indirect over- 
head $1, and when the article comes out it costs you $3 apiece. 

That is your billing price plus the surcharges added, the indirect 
charges to cover that. Say for instance we bill $3.30 for that article, 
we collect that from the ultimate consumer, and the money goes back 
into the revolving fund. 

Mr. Mixuer. You collect it from the ultimate consumer? 

Colonel HARDENBERGH. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


AMOUNT BILLED CONSUMER OF MATERIAL FROM INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Miuuer. With the added charges so that the fund is replenished 
at the source by the amount that the article has actually cost? 

Colonel HARpENBERGH. Except this, and this is important, you do 
not have the total per article cost of the end product because you do 
not charge into the cost of that article the military pay that is involved 
or the dey :preciation on your plant, the basic plant. 

If you read these charters you will see that those are exempt. 

However, statistically we keep that cost, and we can tell you the real 
cost of the article, but the article is billed to them less the cost of the 
military personnel and depreciation. 

Mr. Mruuer. And less than depreciation of the plant. 

Colonel HarpensperGu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. And you include the cost of your blue collar workers 
and the white collar workers? 

Colonel HarpenBerRGH. Yes, everything is included except the 
military pay. 

For instance, at some of the arsenals we have 5,000 employees and 
we have only 12 to 14 military personnel, and the cost of those 12 to 
14 military personnel should be charged into that operation. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a step that has long been desired in order to 
actually know what the true cost is. 

Colonel HarpEeNBEeRGH. The true cost, yes. 

Mr. Forp. Now, according to your statement you are precluded 
from including the military pay and allowances and annual amortiza- 
tion of the plant cost. 

Colonel HARDENBERGH. Yes, sir; that is correct except where the 
customer is an agency outside the Department of Defense. In such 
cases, a standard rate of military pay and allowances, depreciation 
and other elements of statistical costs is included in the billing. The 
excess charges, these statistical items, so to speak, are then deposited 
periodically to the Treasury. This is done on basis of directive from 
Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Forp. You are precluded from charging those items, within thx 
Department, by Public Law 216 of the 8lst Congress? 

Colonel HARDENBERGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Department of the Army making a recommenda- 
tion that that law be revised? 

Colonel HarpensperGcu. We have not made a definitive recom- 
mendation yet as we have so many things that we have to iron out, 
like the uniform charters, and so forth, but I think probably within 
the next vear we will come back to Congress for amendments to the 
regulations on working capital funds, to this section of Public Law 216, 

General Colglazier and myself have talked about this many times 
G—4 very strongly feels that we should have the true costs of this 
operation, providing, of course, for the elimination of Army depart- 
mental overhead. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe this is something that is comparatively new, 
is it not? Heretofore there has been no effort to reflect the true cost 

Colonel HarRDENBERGH. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. It is something that has developed in the last year or 
so. We have argued for this procedure in this committee previously 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

I have only been in this particular line of endeavor since 1952, but 
ever since I have been in it we have had a strong feeling about depre- 
ciation and military pay, that they should be included in the cost. 

Mr. Srxus. It is reasonably new, but certainly it is a step in the 
right direction. 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. Would you like to add something to that 
statement, General Colglazier? 

General Coiteuazier. The only thing that I would add is that we 
have actually submitted and approved a suggested amendment with 
respect to the depreciation of the fixed assets. 

Colonel HArpENBERGH. That is correct. 

General CoLGLazier. We have submitted that for consideration. 
We have been into this area, and we have some rather specific ideas 
on that which we have reduced to writing. I do not think they have 
had any official clearance 

Colonel HArpENBERGH. No. 

General CoteLazier. But they do receive our attention and thought 
at this time as to how these items should be handled. 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Colonel HarpenserGH. This is a very interesting phase, and I am 
glad that we have discussed this item because I think it gives a lot of 
food for thought. 


PURPOSES OF INDUSTRIAL FUND 


An industrial fund is a special type of revolving fund used _ to 
finance the cost of operating an industrial or commercial-type installa- 
tion. These activities include (among others) arsenals, clothing 
factories, repair and overhaul shops, printing plants, and transporta- 
tion facilities. The industrial fund is used to finance the payment of 
operating costs as well as investments in inventory and work-in- 
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process, but not plant and equipment. The fund is reimbursed for 
these costs incurred through the prices charged for the products or 
services rendered to its customer agencies, pursuant to project orders 
similar to contracts with private industrial concerns. 

That these costs and prices relate to intragovernmental transactions 
does not lessen their importance. The establishing of prices based on 
the cost of goods produced or services rendered at individual in- 
stallations thus requiring the customer agencies to budget their require- 
ments on the basis of these prices, is one of the important steps toward 
the development of a consumption-type budget for the Department of 
the Army. The concepts of and practices under usual appropriation 
accounting methods are inadequate to answer such fundamental 
questions as the cost of a product or a service rendered, or whether 
the operating results of an activity are good or bad. Industrial fund 
accounting is aimed at these objectives. 

It is the purpose of the industrial fund system to provide: 

(1) More effective means of controlling the cost of goods and services 
produced by industrial and commercial-type establishments. 

2) More effective and flexible means for financing, budgeting, and 
accounting for such operations. 

3) Greater sense of responsibility and restraint in the ordering 
of goods and services based upon availability of funds. 

1) A financial, budgetary and accounting system according to 
commercial methods, as contrasted to the more cumbersome methods 
of appropriation accounting which are not, at present, readily adapt- 
able to this type of operation. 

5) More complete establishment of a consumption type budget 
and accounting structure, in consonance with which the cost of goods 


and services furnished by industrial or commercial-type establishments 
may be budgeted and accounted for under the program or function 
for which they have an end use. 

The installation of industrial fund accounting and financial pro- 
cedure has already achieved real management gains. 

(1) Department heads are placed in a position of business managers 


of their respective areas, accountable for efficient and economical 
operation. 

2) Improvements in production and inventory controls 

3) Simplification of financing. 

(4) Determination of unit product costs for use in costs and budge- 
tary control. 

(5) Cost reduction through action taken as a result of dissemination 
of comparative cost data to all levels of management and supervision. 

(6) Continuous review of labor costs, employme nt levels, and effi- 
ciency of employees with respect to operations, maintenance, and 
produc tion. 

(7) Review and analysis of indirect expenses (overhead) with 
emphasis on we reduction of those costs which are controllable. 

8) Control of production line (preoperating) costs to accomplish 
equitable aliceation of these costs to subsequent production over an 
extended period of time. 

9) Full utilization of plant capacity. 

10) Control of and accountability for finished goods produced. 

(11) Disclosure, through control accounts, of quantities and value 
of spoiled work and costs of rework. 
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CHEMICAL CORPS INDUSTRIAL FUND 


I would like to call your attention specifically to the Congressional 
Record of Monday, March 16, 1953, particularly to page A1395. 

This particular article is entitled ‘“A ‘New Look’ in Military Pro- 
duction.”’ This is an extension of remarks by the Honorable Jacob 
K. Javits, of New York, and has to do with the industrial fund, 
Army Chemical Corps industrial fund at Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
and this statement is a review by Major General Bullene, Chief 
Chemical Officer, Department of the Army. I would like to read this 
as an example of what I have been talking about in much detail. 
This reads: 


The Air Force, for example, had expected to pay about $300 each for a certain 
order of bomb clusters. At the last count, however, the average cost for all 
production had been driven down to $288 per cluster and it was expected that 
the Air Force would save about $850,000 on this lot alone. For the first month 
of production, it actually cost the arsenal $315 to make each of these clusters, 
but when this figure was flashed on the monthly statement all hands knew that 
improvements had to be made. The cost went down to $310 and then to $299 
as the workmen became more skilled; but the figure still continued downward as 
efficient management improved methods and equipment, eliminated some opera- 
tions which study showed to be unnecessary, and reduced personnel where they 
were not required. This went on until 1 month showed an average of $271 per 
cluster and the end of this downward trend was not in sight. 

The year’s trial showed many other advantages for the plan. For one thing, 
the data in the monthly operating statements can be easily understood by shop 
foremen and supervisors, since they do not require a fiscal background for 
interpretation. 


That is going back to your [Mr. Miller] thought on the financial 
statement, as a matter of fact showing how that can be understood 
at the management level, the working level, and the foreman can 
take the statement and say “‘My costs are too high. I have to do 
something about it.” And this is a statement by the Chief of the 
Chemical Corps following the improvement. 


* * * After the first month of operation there were three instances in which 


supervisors had been demanding additional personnel to accomplish their work- 
load. Upon study and analysis of the costs of operation of their particular 
activities, these supervisors canceled their requests. 


They are only talking about one small order. 


x * x 


Cases have since come to light in which whole departments were actually 
meeting or exceeding previous production averages with as few as 85 percent of 
he personnel formerly thought necessary. 

A part of these manpower economies are due to the fact that this system 
facilitates the exchange of labor between different production lines. 


That is going back to my theory of complete plant utilization. 


* * 


* This exchange was seldom practiced under the appropriation-type 
financing, due to the diversity of control and interests among the various depart- 
ments. 


Now you have one strong, hard-working arsenal trying to produce 
one end product—bomb clusters. 


* 


* * (In addition, considerable paperwork was required for a person being 


paid from appropriation A to be moved to a project specified under appro- 
priation B). 


Not necessary under the industrial fund concept at all 


* * * As with all other new devices, there have been occasions when the human 


element came to the fore on this subject. One supervisor, faced with a sudden 
rush order, went out to borrow workers from another partially idle activity. Not 
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intil later did he find that the loaning department had sent its most expensive 
help, thus loading up his costs for the month with a figure way out of line with the 
ms being done. 


* * * Fortunately, however, practically no real friction has developed on 


this point, although there is a keen competitive spirit between the various depart- 
ments. 


In closing, General Bullene said: 


In all, however, the Army industrial fund has already shown that it can help 
obtain more defense for fewer dollars, and all this with no sacrifice of military 
effectiveness. 


That is in the Congressional Record of March 16. 
SAVINGS AS RESULT OF INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Now, | would like to go on to some more of these savings that are 
highly important to show that we are on the right track. In addition 
to the reduction, how they reduced this cost of the bomb clusters, the 
first thing I would like to read is that the balance of the ungraded 
employees was reduced by approximately 300 persons, with a big 
reflection in decreased labor costs. Overtime was practically elimi- 
nated. A highly important item in the cost of the end product is 
overtime. Overtime was practically eliminated, and through the 
reduction of all other costs produced a saving of $850,000 on one 
order alone. At Pine Bluff Arsenal, approximately 150 wage board 
employees were suspended during December 1952, and the holiday 
period was extended to permit maximum leave and the utilization of 
the adjusted production schedules by complete control of personnel. 
Savings up to $5,000 were realized by salvage of materials or returning 
to production channels materials that were otherwise lost. That is a 
highly important characteristic of this fund. At Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot, personnel were reduced 342 or 23 percent; the 
monthly labor cost was reduced $66,000 or 28 percent; the production 
efficiency was increased by removing inadequate machines, dies, and 
tools through the salvage and disposal system. 

Mr. Forp. May I suggest, Colonel, that you have given us enough 
examples. Suppose you proceed now with your statement. 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. Very well, sir. 


PURPOSEs OF INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Complete monthly reporting to interested management levels. 
Established procedure requires the submission of financial reports 
for each industrially funded installation, which, when transmitted 
through prescribed command channels, affords an opportunity for 
review and evaluation of the operations of the plant. These reports 
are analyzed by the Office, Comptroller of the Army, at which point 
significant items are highlighted or directions requiring corrective 
action are issued. The basic reports and financial analysis are then 
transmitted to the Chief of Staff, United States Army, and the Secre- 
taries of the Departments of Army and Defense and the General 
Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget. 

To show the makeup of one of these statements, I would like to go 
back to Picatinny. The regular statement—statement of financ ial 
condition—shows the assets, namely the cash account, the accounts 
receivable, the current inventories, that is direct material, indirect 
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material, work in progress, and deferred charges. Liabilities, namely 
accounts payable, progress payments, payroll, reserves for replace- 
ment, of machinery and equipment, liquidated damages, amounts 
retained under contracts, inventory adjustments, plus the investment 
of the United States Government; that is, the net working capital of 
the Picatinny fund. The statement of operations shows by each 
month of a fiscal year, sales, the costs of sales, that is, direct material, 
direct labor, direct charges, special material, overhead, that is, indirect 
material, indirect labor, provision for annual leave, holiday leave, 
provision for sick leave, work-in-progress variation, cost of goods sold, 
adjustments, and finally net gain or loss for the period. 

We have these financial statements now included in a financial 
report titled “Performance Budget Program,’ prepared and sub- 
mitted to all agencies of the Army and Department of Defense. 
These statements run through all of the industrial funds, and we 
expect to have stock fund statements of this type. 

As a general policy, all industrial and commercial type activities of 
the Army are under consideration as potential industrial fund plants 
Karly priority is assigned to manufacturing arsenals and assembly 
plants, since the nature of their operations is such as to permit full 
application of business-type principles. However, other activities 
of the Army, including research and development, rebuild, overhaul 
and renovation, to name but a few, offer possibilities in this direction 


INSTALLATIONS HAVING INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


To date, the Army has established industrial fund systems at the 
seven installations named below: 


(1) Roeky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, Colo. 

(2) Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arsenal, Ark. 

3) Manufacturing Division, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia, Pa 

(4) Manufacturing Division, Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Jeffersonvill 
Ind 

5) Defense Printing Service, Utah General Depot, Ogden, Utah. 

(6) Army Printing Service, St. Louis, Mo. 

7) Pieatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J 


The current program provides for the early conversion of the follow- 
ing installations: 


(1 Dueway Proving Ground, Tooele, Utah 
2) Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Depot Maintenance Division, Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. 
W atervliet Arsenal, W atervliet, N. 7. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, I] 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


Studies to determine the feasibility of the application of the indus- 
trial fund system to the following activities are in various stages of 
completion: 


Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

New Orleans Port of Embarkation, New Orleans, La. 
Signal Corps Pictorial Center, Long Island, N. Y. 

( 


ameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 


In addition to the installations listed above, action is being taken to 
provide a working capital fund system in connection with the Alaska 
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Communication System and the civil works functions of the Corps of 
Engineers. Legislation is required prior to finalizing these projects. 

It is of interest to note that, prior to the establishment of the 
industrial fund system at the stations listed above, and currently at 
those activities where the system is not yet installed, it was necessary 
normally to finance the operations of the supplying plant through 
allotments. The absence of a requirement that the customer-agencies 
budget for the entire cost of the end product or service rendered 
including indirect costs, has prevented the securing of total reimburse- 
ment of funds in the amounts actually expended. Hence, in some 
degree, the appropriations of the Army provided a subsidy to the 
requiring service, 

The Army is convinced that the industrial fund concept is a work- 
able management tool which will contribute added efficiency to the 
operations of the service, 


MANAGEMENT Funps 


In addition to industrial fund and stock fund operations the Army 
is authorized, under the provisions of section 406 of the public law 
cited, the use of management funds. The purpose of the management 
fund is to provide a single account to which costs of operations may 
be charged initially with subsequent distribution of such costs being 
made to participating appropriations. 

To date, there are only three applications of the management fund 
in Army operations. One management fund account is used to finance 
the Pentagon telephone switchboard operation where the management 
fund pays the costs of operation and is subsequently reimbursed by 
billings to customers—Defense Department, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force—at the close of each month when the cost of service rendered 
each customer is determined. The second management fund account 
in use in the Army is the Ordnance consolidated procurement account. 
In the operation of this account, the Ordnance Corps consolidates 
numerous orders from customers for the same item, finances procure- 
ment of the items with the management fund and then, upon delivery 
of the items to customers, reimburses the account with the customers’ 
funds. The third management fund operation in the Army was 
established to facilitate the distribution of overhead and adminis- 
trative costs of construction accomplished by the Army but programed 
and paid for under appropriations to the Army, Air Force, and Navy. 

The advantage of the management fund is that a single account 
is provided under which obligations may be incurred and from which 
payments can be made pending determination of the proper charges 
to the several participating appropriations. For example, in the 
procurement of ammunition under the Ordnance consolidated pro- 
curement account, there are certain fuses, explosives, and metal com- 
ponents that are common to more than one ammunition item. These 
various ammunition items may be required not only by Army, but 
Navy, Marine Corps, MDAP, Air Force, and perhaps other customers. 
The Ordnance Corps computes the total number of the particular 
type of fuse, total quantity of a given explosive, and other necessary 
components, required to fill the orders from all customers for the end 
items of ammunition containing these common components and enters 
into contracts for their procurement and assembly. These contract 
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costs are charged to the Ordnance consolidated procurement account. 
Upon delivery of the end items to customers, the customers’ appro- 
priated funds are charged and the Ordnance consolidated procurement 
account is reimbursed. 

It is considered that management funds are useful for the purposes 
described where it is impossible, except arbitrarily, to record charges 
initially to the appropriations that should properly bear the charges. 
Wherever these circumstances exist the Army will continue to make 
use of this type of fund. It should be pointed out, however, that as 
stock funds and industrial funds continue to be established to finance 
with fixed capital accounts the production of goods and services for 
sale to appropriation accounts, the need for management funds may 
decrease. For this reason the accounting program of the Army does 
not include definite plans for the immediate application of the Army 
management fund in other areas. 


EFFECT OF STOCK FUNDS, INDUSTRIAL FUNDS, AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 
ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Three types of funds—that is, stock funds, industrial funds, and 
management funds—and the specific purposes they serve, together 
with the advantages of their use, have been described. I should like 
now to emphasize how these fund operations are intended eventually 
to affect the appropriations of the Army. Stock funds and industrial 
funds, and to some extent management funds, permit the production 
or procurement of items of supply and the furnishing of services 
without charge to Army appropriation accounts until materiel or 
services are delivered. This, in turn, permits the budget estimates 
for appropriations to be compiled on a utilization or a consumption 
basis. As I see it, there are two important results that stem from 
this method of accounting and budgeting, both of which were antici- 
pated by the Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government: 

(a) The need for appropriations can be explained much more 
simply than at present because only current operating expenses for 
the fiscal year and necessary additions to reserve stocks need be con- 
sidered. Stocks of common use and expendable items of materiel 
on hand that may be drawn upon to supplement the funds being 
appropriated for the fiscal year will not be a factor in appraisal of 
the budget because all such stocks will be owned by stock funds in 
which they are held until appropriations are made available for 
purchase and use of the materiel. For the same reason, the cost of 
products become available during the fiscal year from industrial fund 
operations will not be considered in the budget except to the extent 
that appropriations are requested to enable buying such products for 
consumption or addition to reserves pursuant to a demonstrable need 
of the fiscal year. The factor of procurement lead time will be 
eliminated from appropriations wherever stock funds or industrial 
funds are used to finance such lead time. 

That is awfully important, and I would like to go over that once 
more—the factor of procurement lead time will be eliminated from 
appropriations wherever stock funds or industrial funds are used to 
finance such lead time. 
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(b) The second important result from the extensive use of revolving 
funds is the possibility of a much clearer report on the use of an 
appropriation. Without the complicating factors of lead time and 
stock withdrawals, reports of obligations under appropriations should 
represent costs applicable exclusively to the operating needs of the 
fiscal year. On this basis reports on the status of appropriations in 
successive fiscal years will have a large measure of comparability. 

(c) To give a more complete picture, may we consider a case in 
point? Prior to the establishment of the Clothing and Equipage 
Stock Fund Division the annual clothing budget was computed by 
taking requirements as disclosed by Tables of Organization and 
Equipment, assessing changes growing out of Army strength and 
composition as plotted from year to year, adding in pipeline adjust- 
ments, computing the effect of lead time on individual items of clothing, 
and so forth. Another factor for consideration was the inventory 
position on each item—its influence on the annual fund requirements 
vas important. This entire procedure was, of course, complicated, 
cumbersome, and presented difficulties to reviewing authorities in 
appraising and evaluating the annual fund requirements for clothing— 
short of going through all steps of the computation. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE STOCK FUND 


In contrast, may we recall the budgeting process for clothing as 
followed in the fiscal year 1954 budget? ‘The Clothing and Equipage 
Division of the Stock Fund was established in July 1951. Since that 
time the Army has been budgeting on a consumption basis for the 
budget program ‘‘Individual clothing,’”’ under the ‘“‘Military personnel, 
\rmy” appropriation, and ‘‘Procurement of organizational clothing” 
under the ‘““Maintenance and operations, Army”’ appropriation. It 

ll be remembered that clothing fund needs for fiscal year 1954 were 
computed by the use of certain standard cost factors multiplied by the 
number of personnel involved. For example, in the case of initial 
issue under ‘Military personnel, Army,’ the annual per capita costs 
of $169.86 for men and $189.83 for women were used. ‘The computa- 
tion was readily understandable. These factors multiplied by the 
“applicable enlisted accessions,” i. e., the “new entrants’ gave a 
product which expressed the dollar requirements for the fiscal year 
1954 initial issue of clothing. The Stock Fund Clothing and Equi- 
page Division, being financed on a revolving basis, functions as the 
“seller” and appropriated dollars with which to “‘buy”’ will be limited 
to an amount which represents fiscal year 1954 consumption require- 
ments. 

[ have endeavored by the presentation of this opening statement to 
explain the use of and advantages accruing from working capital 
funds in Army operations. 

[ have brought with me some members of my Division who are very 
intimately connected with some of the de tails of this operation and 
would now like to entertain questions if you have any. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. I am sure there will 
be some questions, 
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CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER PROCUREMENT FROM STOCK FUND 


The thing that disturbs me is that, in the presentation of a consump- 
tion-type budget, the Congress seems to have no followup control as 
to whether or not the actual items presented in the budget for a 
coming fiscal year are actually purchased during that fiscal year out 
of the funds appropriated. 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. Under a stock fund operation you wil! 
have that information, because you buy your stocks, you have your 
appropriation, and the stocks are in the stock fund. And when the 
people ask you for the appropriation and say they need so many corn 
brooms, they need 15 corn brooms, and they have the money for 15 
corn brooms, if they only need 10, they are not going to spend all that 
money and are not going to buy 15 corn brooms but are going to buy 
the 10 they actually need, because they are using their own money to 
purchase out of the stock fund. Therefore, you will have a full utiliza- 
tion of the money appropriated on a consumption basis, 

Mr. Forp. But in the illustration you gave, if the budget as pre- 
sented calls for the purchase of 15 of those brooms and the procuring 
agency only purchases 10, what happens to the funds made available 
for the additional 5? 

Colonel HarprenserGH. That money will be left, and they will 
stay within their cost of operation, for they do not w ant to be charged 
with 15 brooms because it is going to show up in their operation and 
is going to show that it is much worse than somebody else who only 
used 8 or 10. So it will show up in their cost of operation figures 
that it is a much higher cost than installation A or installation B. 

Mr. Forp. Assuming that to be true, what happens to the money 
that they did not use for the purchase of the 5 brooms? 

Colonel Harpenserenu. | think probably the money will remain 
in the general appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. For diversion as that particular agency sees fit? 

Colonel HarprenperGuH. That is correct. 

General Coxerazier. If I might intervene there, I think your 
example of where the supply goes into the manufactured article is 
not really a direct answer to what Mr. Ford had in mind. I think 
specifically you (Mr. Ford) were thinking of a stock fund where the 
actual appropriation included a specific quantity of an item to be 
consumed and therefore was bought from that stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. That is nght. 

General Cotaiazier. And the question, as I understood it, was 
if the consumption during the year did not prove to be as large as 
the estimate, what happens to the unused appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

General CoieGLazier. It would be a question first of balancing. 
That is, you are going to have some articles where you are going to 
exceed your estimate and others where you run under your estimate 
However, the end result, in my thinking, would be that at the end of 
the year there would be an unobligated amount in that appropriation. 
In this particular case of clothing and equipage, we will say, which is 
in a 1-year appropriation, it would revert to the Treasury. 
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Colonel HarpEeNnBeRGH. But you do have the balancing. They 
have to balance between overages and shortages. 

Mr. Mitier. Would the normal situation be that the cost of the 5 
brooms left over would revert to the Treasury, or would you have 5 
more brooms in the stock fund? 

Colonel HaArDENBERGH. It would not revect to the Treasury, be- 
cause the stock fund will have the number of brooms. It would be an 
item in the stock fund, and the brooms would be necessary or required 
by people who require brooms. The brooms will not go back to the 
appropriation consuming agency but will stay in the stock fund and 
will be handled for the future use of other users. And you might have 
the same brooms for 3 years, because the stock fund is a no-year 
appropriation; therefore, you could have those brooms in the stock 
fund for 10 years. 

Mr. Mruiuer. In other words, those five brooms that were not 
needed will be carried over and used in a subsequent year and will 
appear in the inventory of the stock fund. Or they might not have 
been purchased and, if they were not purchased, the money would 
evert to the Treasury at the end of the year. Is not that it? 

General Cota.azier. | will have to answer that with a few more 
words. Let us divide our thinking into two actions. One is the 
procurement action of the stock fund itself. Those people looking 
forward to the demands upon them for consumption in the next 
year, including all factors such as lead time and so forth, would 
purchase a certain number of brooms from the capital amount of 
the stock fund. We would come up for an appropriation which would 
provide for what they were going to consume during the year, for a 
certain number of those brooms. It would affect the amount of 
procuring there that the stock fund people were going to buy in 
order to have the stock to furnish to the consumer. But during the 
vear, if it appeared that the 15 estimate of the number of brooms 
they were actually going to use was overstated, if the actual expe- 
rience showed that only 10 were required, the 5 brooms that the stock 
fund bought in anticipation of their needs remain in the stock fund, 
so the capital is tied up, but the money for the 5 additional brooms 
appropriated in the appropriation would not be spent and would 
revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Forp. There are two alternatives, then, in the illustration 
which was given. Either the additional unused brooms could be 
converted to the capital account of the stock fund, or the funds 
would not be spent and would revert to the Treasury. 

General Coie azier. Let us say the actual capital investment, 
procurement by the stock fund, would probably have been made, 
which means they have tied up some of their cash in excess brooms. 
lt is going to take them longer than they would normally expect to 
work those brooms off, but the 15 brooms you appropriated for 
specific consumption, if you only use 10, there is no way your capital 
account could get hold of the money for the additional 5. 

Colonel HarpensBerRGH. No; because they have this buyer and seller 
relationship. 

General CoteLazier. They would carry the five brooms as a capital 
asset. 


Colonel HarpensercGu. That is right. 
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General Coieiazier. So that they are still in the account whether 
they are in brooms or money. 

Colonel HarpensBerau. That is correct. 

General Coie.azier. But under the consumption budget, the ap- 
propriation itself had some money that was not required. 

Colonel Harpensereu. That is right, namely, your five brooms, 

General Coicuiazier. And that would revert to the Treasury at 
the end of the year. 

Colonel Harpensercu. Through this process of balancing. There 
might be overages and shortages, and under this balancing process, 
if there is an overage, it reverts back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Forp. Reverting to that illustration, if funds were provided 
to the consuming agency for the purchase of 15 brooms and they de- 
cided they would purchase from the Army stock fund only 10, even 
though they had justified the purchase of 15, the consuming agency 
could divert the funds for the additional 5 to another purchase from 
the Army stock fund if they so desired? 

Colonel HarprenserGu. Within their appropriation. 

General Cote.azier. For their recognized requirements; yes, sir. 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Or they could buy the 15 and use only 10 and keep the 
additional 5 in their own stock fund at their own installation? 

General Coieiazier. If the installation was on a stock-fund basis. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

General CoiGiazier. As a subsequent development, then they 
have the question of the limitations of their capital on how much stock 
they can maintain. 

Mr. Forp. But if you assume the installation is on a stock-fund 
basis, by not using the additional 5 they have increased their own 
capital by 5. 

General Coieiazier. No, sir; because he is not the ultimate con- 
sumer. The installation under the stock fund also is limited by the 
capital available to them. You have to step one step down to the 
man who buys from the station before that situation is applicable. 

Colonel HArpENBERGH. To the actual consumer; that is right. If 
you just think about this relationship of wholesaler, retailer, and 
consumer —— 


PROBLEM OF LEAD TIME UNDER INDUSTRIAL FUND ARRANGEMENT 


Mr. Forp. I was interested in your comment about lead time, of 
how this arrangement or setup will obviate the problem of lead time 
as far as the appropriations are concerned. Do you want to expand 
on that? 

Colonel HarpenBERGH. Yes, sir. That is an awfully important 
point. 

Mr. Forp. I refer to the comment set forth on page 11 of your 
statement. 

Col. HarpENBERGH. I would like to talk about the industrial fund 
first rather than the stock fund. 

Mr. Sixes. You are talking about the elimination of the problem 
of lead time? 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. Yes; on page 11. In the industrial fund, 
for instance the Air Force orders bomb clusters, and they know they 
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are going to have an order come up; so the arsenal will go out and 
order the materials to make those bomb clusters when they get their 
contract. They have an informal relationship. They go out and 
get the steel, the parts, the explosives, and so forth, and have it all 
ready so when they get the order they can start the process of manu- 
facturing through the arsenal so they do not have to wait for the steel 
wait for the explosives, or wait for this or that. They go out and get 
the stuff, and they have the inventory of things ready to go when 
they actually get the order. 

Mr. Forp. But this whole proc urement is initiated without any 
previous justification to Congress? 

Colonel HaRDENBERGH. No, sir; because you have the industrial 
fund so that they can go out and buy these things in order to manu- 
facture the end product, because they have a revolving fund, and 
they do not have to come to Congress for money to buy these materials. 

Mr. Forp. I would assume that would be true on a stationary 
level, but what about a sudden expansion as at the mnaente of the 
Korean war? How would you avoid the lead time problem then? 

Colonel HarpenBErGH. It would be hard to do, because you have 
first to get the funds. The arsenal would have to know the require- 
ments, and, if the arsenal does not know the requirements, it cannot 
go out and just buy in order to keep their shelves full of those materials. 

Mr. Srxes. Frankly, I fail to see where this would eliminate any 
lead-time problem, particularly in case of requirements for sudden 
expansion, 

Mr. Forp. I agree with Mr. Sikes on that. I think you cannot 
eliminate lead time by an accounting system. 

General Cotetazier. If I may intervene on this, because G—4 has 
a real interest in this program, this is not an elimination of lead time. 
In fact, I think this system really has somewhat of a limited appli- 
cation. 

Let us take, for example, the Chemical Corps plant that we are 
talking about making bomb clusters. Obviously, no one could go 
out and get the stock or basic materials until there was some assurance 
that the Air Force would have an appropriation and Congressional 
approval for the requirement for that command. 

But now there are certain other types of things that are rather 
of common use. Let us take some particular rebuild program where 
there are certain assemblies that you are going to have continuing 
need for year after year. There might be some justification for 
having some inventory stock of that type where you have a known 
demand and know you are going to have use for it. 

Mr. Srxes. You are going to have a certain amount in money in 
the revolving fund, and to the extent of that amount you can buy, 
I assume, ordnance items as you foresee the requirement for them. Am 
I correct so far? 

Colonel HarpenserGu. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxxs. But in the case of a sudden expansion of requirements, 
as for instance at the beginning of a war, you obviously would not 
have enough money in that revolving fund to make more than token 
purchases of the great volume of supplies and equipment that would 
be needed. And you certainly would have a lead-time problem—but 
possibly in a slightly lesser degree. This would not be true if a large 
revolving fund were allowed. But heretofore, when there has been 
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a period of quiet in the world, Congress has reduced military funds 
rather than adding to them and I do not think there would be an 
opportunity to build up a big revolving fund. 

Colonel Harpensere@u. I am referring particularly to an example 
I have in mind where there was simply a particular type of bolt 
that the Air Force needed in the manufacture of a particular article. 
They looked all over and could not find the bolt and found out we 
had some of those bolts in stock in one of these arsenals. They went 
out and gave us an order, I think for 5,000 bolts. We actually reduced 
the time of those items to be processed and used by 3% or 4 months. 
They would have had to go out and put in an order to get the new 
procurement and get the bolt manufactured. However, we had the 
bolts in our account, That is the saving I had in mind. 

Mr. Sixes. I can see where some advantage would come from it. 
I would like to know, though, why you could not have the same 
benefits come through good management. 

Mr. Forp. That would be my thought, too, along with Mr. Sikes 

Assuming all the other advantages in this matter, are not you trying 
to add one that is not really a substantial benefit? 

Colonel HarRpENBERGH. Substantially, it was for the Air Force in 
those 5,000 bolts. 

Mr. Sixes. Give us an answer, though, showing why you cannot 
achieve the same thing by good management. 

Colonel HarnpEeNBERGH. You cannot, because good management 
would foresee the requirements for the partic ‘ular bolts by the Air 
Force, and they just failed to have that requirement and have those 
particular bolts on hand. 

Mr. Srxzs. I do not think that is a complete answer, but what you 
are saying, I assume, is that this is one way to get good management 
and you think better management. 

Colonel HarpensercH. And this is one of the tools of better 
management; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, under the other system, the Army could 
not have found these bolts that the Air Force wanted? Is not that 
what you are saying? 

Colonel HArnpENBERGH. Yes; that is true. 


VALUE OF WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS IN A MOBILIZATION OR 
DEMOBILIZATION PERIOD 


Mr. Sixes. How would you operate in case of a sudden expansion 
in all requirements? 

General CoLtGiazierR. It would appear to me, Mr. Sikes—of course, 
this is an angle of the problem I had not thought through—it would 
appear to me, though, you do have a certain amount of cash available 
to you here in this capits al account that is immediately available for 
the initial priorities or procurement that are involved. Obviously, 
that amount is not sufficient to take care of the full increased workload, 
but it would give you some lead over the time that would be required 
to come to Congress for an appropriation. In fact, in some cases it 
might be a sufficient cushion to provide for that time. Obviously, 
the capital would have to be increased or else an arrangement made for 
advanced financing. These amounts, as I understand it, could be 
kept and are kept small, and additional capital could be provided by 
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an advance from an appropriation while securing from Congress 
additional capital. 

Colonel HarpenBercGu. That is right—an advance primarily into 
the industrial fund or the stock fund, as the case might be. 

Mr. Stxes. What advantages do you think you could offer in the 
event of demobilization? 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. The advantage in the event of demobiliza- 
tion is that you will have this inventory, particularly in the stock fund, 
on the shelves, and the stuff will not be used and will be used in 
subsequent years. It is not a l-year account; you can use it over a 
period of 3 or 4 years. 

The real advantage would be that you would cut down on the 
procurement of things in the next 3 or 4 years, because you have them 
on the shelf, In other words, you would live off the shelf for 3 or 4 


vears, 


DANGER OF TOPHEAVY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM UNDER WORKING CAPITAL 
FUND 


Mr. Sixes. You have a very good statement, and it is obvious that 
you are sold on your objective and are enthusiastic about it. It is 
kind of tempting to climb on board with you and go along for the ride; 
but is there not some danger that you are going to lose as much as you 
save by a big bookkeeping operation, and by a topheavy accounting 
program? 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. We do not think so, Mr. Sikes, and this 
matter has had some exploration. Of course, you have to add a few 
accountants but, on the whole, our experience has proven that an 

uproved accounting system has enabled installation management to 
operate more efficiently and economically, judged on the overall 
basis. Even under the existing systems, a surprising number of 
people in the Army are doing accounting work. For instance, we 
checked Fort Benning some time ago, and there are over 300 people 
Fort Benning doing some type of Army accounting. It is our 
irpose to consolidate this effort, and perform more complete work 
th less accounting manpower. 
Mr. Sikes. Do you think there is any possibility that the number 
additional accountants you would require plus the number of 
idditional management specialists you might require would offset 
he savings vou would make by the elimination of other jobs? 

‘Colonel Harpensercn. No. I think the trend would be more the 

ther way, by the elimination of the people presently assigned to 

ars accounting and management operations. ‘To illustrate, in one arse- 

ould nal, you have 5 accounting systems, and you have 5 people who 

lable head those systems and a number of bookkeepers. My thought is 

> lor that, in the industrial fund, you are going to eliminate 4 of those 

Ly systems, and by eliminating 4 you are going to eliminate a large 

rad, percentage of the accounting activity. 

ured In 1 arsenal, we found 98 people doing accounting. I am 

es il reasonably sure that, under proper management and guidance, you 

usly, can do that job with 35 or 40. 

e lor Mr. Stxes. That would certainly be a saving. 

: Colonel HarpenserGu. That is my job, and I am going to die in 
the attempt to eliminate this paperwork in the industrial stock and 
management funds. 


Sit 


oad 
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Mr. Srxzs. If you can accomplish that kind of results, we hope you 
will be able to stay with it until you complete the job. 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. You have 34 accounting systems in the 
Army now. If you have 1 integrated accounting system and 1 chief 
accountant at an installation or arsenal to supervise all the accounting, 
you will eliminate a great number of internal reports as one specific 
result. At 1 arsenal, we have reduced the number of required reports 
from 216 down to 80. We have 80 reports in that operation now. 

Mr. Sixes. I, personally, would be inclined to say that the com- 
mittee should give you its blessing and let us see what can be done. 
Congress has been a little slow in going along with this change, because 
Congress, like most military people, is slow to endorse a change and 
to start on a program that is different from a known and familiar pro- 
gram. This has always been an easy place to cut and Congress often 
has taken advantage of that fact. But I would be inclined to say we 
ought to give you our blessing and see what you can do with this. 

Colonel HarpenBercu. I know we can come up next year, or within 
a shorter period of time, and show you a real savings of personnel 
utilization in these industrial fund activities, because I know that 
when you can reduce the number of reports, in the one instance shown 
from 216 to 80, there will accrue a savings. These are not reports 
that leave the arsenal, but are internal reports and it takes bookkeepers 
and accountants to make them up. 


MANAGEMENT FUND TO FINANCE PENTAGON SWITCHBOARD 


Mr. Forp. On page 9 in your prepared statement you discussed the 


management fund account used to finance the Pentagon telephone 
switchboard operation. Can you, for my enlightenment, explain that 
operation a bit more? 

Colonel HarpenBpercH. We have this management fund and, 
you know, the Army, Navy, and Air Force and the Department of 
Defense comes into Congress for money for telephone service. You 
have 4 or 5 different appropriations to cover that, but, through the 
management fund, you have 1 unit which handles all the calls and all 
the operations of the Pentagon along that line. They find out the 
total cost of the service and the total cost is consolidated into one cost 
and that cost then is billed out to the various users of that service on 
basis of actual utilization and they reimburse the industrial fund for it. 

Mr. Forp. Each one reimburses the management fund? 

Colonel HarpennerGcH. I mean the management fund; yes, 
That is the way the thing works. You have 4 or 5 appropriations in 
the Pentagon for telephone service alone. 

General Honnen. I know you have the Department of Defense and 
the three services and there may be other agencies. 

Colonel HarpenrereGH. I believe we also have GSA, which amounts 
to fiveappropriations. Eachgetsone billa month from the management 
fund and each reimburses the management fund for the entire service 
for that month. Therefore, you have 1 manager and 1 accounting 
system to take care of 5 operations. Instead of 5 systems, you have 
1 system, which is exactly what I was talking to Mr. Sikes about a 
minute ago. By this management fund, you eliminate 5 accounting 
systems and you install 1. 
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Mr. Forp. In the request for 1954 there is no request_for any 
augmentation of the Army stock fund, is there? 

Colonel HarpEnnerGcu. Not to my knowledge. 

General Honnen. No appropriated money; no, sir. 

Colonel HarprenBERGH. That is really outside of my field, Mr. 
Chairman. 


INCREASE IN CASH AVAILABILITY FOR STOCK FUND 

Mr. Forp. Turning to page 235 of the committee print we have a 
statement of the financial condition as of June 30, 1952, June 30, 
1953, and June 30, 1954. Under the first heading ‘Assets, cash with 
the United States Treasury,” which was that in 1952, there was 
an actual asset in cash of $745,168,928; in 1953 there was esti- 
mated cash on hand of $972,168,928; and for 1954 the estimate is 
$1,020,168,928. 

Why is there a continuous accumulation of cash on hand with the 
United States Treasury? 

Colonel HarpeNnBERGH. Is that the industrial fund? 

Mr. Foro. That is the stock fund. 

Colonel HarpenserGH. The point there is that you are going to 
have more divisions of the stock funds and you are going to increase 
the activities. That is one of the important results. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain that in some more detail? 

Mr. Miturer. For instance, medical supplies will come in on this 
at the end of this fiscal year? 

Colonel HARDENBERGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruuer. Is that the type thing you mean and does that add 
to the chapter in your book, so to speak? 

Colonel HarpenBerGH. Yes, sir. I have with me Mr. Cox who is 
thoroughly familiar with this operation and he will be glad to assist 
us on this. When you increase the stock funds and install the stock 
fund, you then have to increase your assets and come under a stock 
fund activity. 

Mr. Cox. I am chief of the stock fund branch. On February 28, 
as a result of the review of the budget, those figures have been revised 
downward. This is the presentation, I think, which has heretofore 
been furnished to your committee. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any additional copies of this? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. This will be substituted for page 235 in our printed 
justifications? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; these are the substitute pages. 

Mr. Forp. Your actual figures for fiscal year 1952 are identical 
and these are the new figures for the 1953 estimate and the 1954 
estimate? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For my enlightenment as a new member of this com- 
mittee, I would like to start at the very bottom here to find out where 
this original cash accumulated. 

Where did you get your basic funds? 

Mr. Cox. Sir, from prior years’ appropriation authority by act of 
Congress, there was transferred to the corpus of the Army stock fund 
from 1948-50 appropriations, $25 million; the 1951 appropriations, 
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$175 million; the 1952 appropriation, $154,600,000, and the amount 
appropriated by the 82d (1952) Congress directly for the purpose and 
as a benefit to the clothing and equipage division, $70 million, which 
has given the corpus of the stock fund $424,600,000. That is the cash 
which has come out of appropriations. The remaining difference 
between that and the sum of $800 million, or the $1 billion which you 
referred to, has been or will be accumulated mainly by reductions in 
inventory or by accumulations of surcharges on goods not yet sold to 
the appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand that. 

Mr. Cox. Let us take a small example of what I mean there. This 
is a small operation, but we have at the Pentagon 1 of the 2 divisions 
of the stock fund, that is, the Defense Supply Service, Washington 
It affords the Department of Defense, the Army and the Air Force its 
supplies and equipment, such as furniture and stationery and such 
things in the Washington area. When that fund began operations it 
had a capitalized inventory of some $900,000. Today it has an in- 
ventory of slightly over $600,000. The improved management re- 
sulting from use of the fund and some reduced consumption enabled 
a reduction in the inver ntory of one-third or $300,000. That is 
converted cash in lieu of inventory because those inventories hav: 
been sold to the consuming appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. When this division of the fund to which you allude was 
set up, you had an estimated inventory of $900,000? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That was some 2 years ago? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And in the interim that capitalization has been reduced 
to $600,000? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, the inventory capitalization. 

Mr. Forp. Those service agencies which have procured from that 
inventory have deposited cash to the fund which, in turn, has been 
transferred as a credit in cash to the Army stock fund with th: 
Treasury? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the Army stock fund can now expend that $300,00( 
in cash as it sees fit? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; or it could go into the body of the fund which 
could be used to assist in the implementation of the new divisions o! 
the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. But that cash which has now appeared as a credit t 
the stock fund with the Treasury can be used by the manager of that 
stock fund as he sees fit without returning to Congress for any addi- 
tional procurement authority? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. Incidentally, this small division I just re 
ferred to began its operation some time ago and it was advanced 
$700,000 from the corpus of the Army stoc k fund. That may hav: 
been somewhat in excess of its needs, but we had no experience upon 
which to go. All of that $700,000 has been returned to the corpus of 
the Army stock fund, so the Defense Supply Service now is operating 
wholly out of its original capitalized inventory. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you capitalize your inventory in this 
instance at $900,000. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, and $700,000 cash credit was advanced. 
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Mr. Forp. So you started out with cash and inventory of $1,600,000? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And your inventory now is approximately $600,000 
and you have transferred cash, including cash derived from drawing 
down of your inventory, and your additional funds to the tune of $1 
million? 

Mr. Cox. Well, we have transferred the $700,000 back to the main 
corpus of the fund, and this division retains the remainder. 

Colonel HARDENBERGH. You have one Army stock fund in the 
Army and you have provisions within the Army stock fund where you 
has transfer back and forth. In other words, the Defense Supply 
Service, Washington, is on a self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. Mituier. They have returned the original advance which they 
received? 

Mr. Cox. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. And by reducing the stock on hand they have con- 
verted about one-third of that into cash? 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. And they are now operating wholly within the original 
inventory which they started out with? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; and could make available to other divisions of the 
\rmy stock fund about $250,000 in cash. ‘That is a nice example of 
this type of operation. You have better management. 


NEED FOR LARGE CASH AVAILABILITY FOR STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. I can see the advantage in the illustration given but the 
next question I have is, Is there a need and necessity for this much 


cash available in the Treasury for the procurement of materials which 
the stock fund might want to purchase without ever coming back to 
the Congress for the basic authority for procurement? 

Mr. Cox. Sir, a question was anticipated as to whether there might 
not be an excess of unallocated cash, but I believe we have an answer 
there. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have the justification for these large 
cash availabilities. Would you like to prepare that for the record? 

Mr. Cox. Here are a few copies of a prepared answer which we 
trust will in general answer what you had in mind. 

Mr. Miuumr. In this connection and off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. To make the record complete will you give us an answer 
as to whether or not there is considerable excess cash unallocated in 
the Army stock fund account? 

Mr. Cox. Under provisions of section 405 of the National Defense 
Act, the Secretary of Defense was authorized to provide capital for 
working capital funds by transfer, until December 31, 1954, from 
unexpended balances of any appropriation of the military departments 
not carried to the surplus fund of the Treasury. This method of 
accumulating stock fund capital was authorized in lieu of successive 
annual appropriations and was chosen by the Congress, it is believed, 
for the very reason that it is difficult to anticipate the cash require- 
ments of a stock fund operation until about the time when the stock 
fuad is ready to be established. 
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Our stock-fund program has not progressed as rapidly as had been 
anticipated but in the next year it is believed very large amounts 
will be needed to establish the stock funds that are planned. These 
include stock-fund accounts for POL, Subsistence, Quartermaster 
General supplies, Medical-Dental supplies, Engineer supplies, Chemi- 
cal supplies, Signal supplies, and Transportation supplies. In addi- 
tion, substantial amounts will be required for Ordnance items that 
are currently under consideration for stock-fund operation. These will 
certainly include Ordnance spare parts and probably items adding to 
a much greater dollar value. Further, station inventory accounts 
for items of all the technical services maintained in stock at the post, 
camp and station level for immediate issue for consumption, will 
absorb a large share of the current unallocated balances in the stock 
fund account. These station accounts will be relatively small but 
their number will be in the hundreds. The last class of accounts to 
be financed consists of all overseas depots outside of combat areas 
There the inventories include all classes of items that have been 
named above and are to be included in the stock funds planned for 
operation in the Zone of Interior. In view of all these potential com- 
mitments, the current unallocated balance in the Army stock-fund 
account does not appear to be excessive and may not even be sufficient. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. I think we should get into the replacement fund picture 
and get a more complete explanation of the way it fits into this dis- 
cussion. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to interrupt your line of 
questioning, but I would like for us to have fuller information on the 
replacement fund before we leave this. 

Mr. Forp. I agree with that. 


OPERATION OF SUBSISTENCE STOCK FUND 


To take one of the examples you have given in regard to antici- 
pated stock fund accounts in the next fiscal year—take subsistence, 
for example—I presume there will be an inventory set up prior to 
the initiation of that particular stock fund? 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. 

Colonel HarpeNBerGH. And there will be a cash requirement of 
$70 million advanced from the corpus of the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. In addition to the inventory which they anticipate will 
be on hand, they estimate they will need $70 million from the inventory 
of the overall stock fund? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Colonel HarpenBreRGH. And they will use that as working capital. 
When you take out inventory, you have to have some working capital 
within your fund. 

Mr. Cox. There are at least two main reasons for it. There are 
considerable amounts of subsistence procured by local purchases 
that are paid for promptly at the end of the month. There are bills 
coming due for prior purchases and commitments and deliveries which 
are being obtained within the early period of the year. If you started 
with no cash in the fund, those accounts payable could not be met. So 
we need considerable cash to equal a sales cycle, in consideration of the 
reimbursement cycle. If we had to pay, say in 15 days, and we did 
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not collect from our customers until say 75 days, you have there a 
60-day requirement for cash in your working fund. 

Mr. Forp. I cannot recall offhand what the subsistence amounts 
set forth in the fiscal year 1954 budget totaled. 

Mr. Cox. I am sorry, sir, but I do not have that. 

General Honngen. We will develop that. 

(The following information was supplied:) 

The amount shown in the fiscal year 1954 budget for the procurement of 
subsistence supplies is $505,167,335. 

Mr. Forp. We will assume that you have an X number of dollars 
which are provided in fiscal year 1954 for the consumption of Army 
subsistence and if you have that X number of dollars as set forth in 
the budget and they are appropriated, why would not that money 
be available in cash for this operation? 

Mr. Cox. It is available to the consumer for the purchase, but the 
appropriation which you speak of must be transferred to the stock 
fund as payments for purchases from the stock fund. We will say 
that requisitions are sent in during the month of July to the stock 
fund, and those requisitions are filled by the end of July, the purchasing 
stations and the installations are billed just like I receive a bill from 
my department store, and a transfer document is prepared transferring 
from the annual appropriation account to the credit of the stock fund 
the equal of that month’s purchase. Sales are made likewise from 
the Army to the Air Force and other agencies and money has to be 
recovered by the stock fund for these sales. We have found we 
cannot expect this transfer from the consuming appropriation and the 
actual cash availability to the stock fund until the second month. 

Mr. Forp. In ether words, all of the money which might be appro- 
priated in this particular appropriation bill for subsistence would not 
become immediately available to the stock fund? 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. The stock fund is extending credit to 
its customers for a month, and into the second month until the first 
month’s bills come in. 


CASH REQUIREMENTS FOR NEW STOCK FUND DIVISIONS IN 1954 AND 1955 


Mr. Forp. Do you have worked out the cash that will be necessary 
out of these total assets set forth here for each of the stock fund 
divisions you anticipate will be set up in fiscal year 1954, such as the 
$70 million you have given for subsistence? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. For the ones that we expect to begin the Ist 
of July 1953 and into fiscal year 1954, $70 million is for subsistence. 
$7 million is for medical-dental supplies; $20 million is for petroleum 
oil and lubricants at the station level. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply for the record the amount of cash or 
other assets which will be needed for each of the new stock funds you 
anticipate to be set up in fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; this is the figure we attempted to supply, which 
is $97 million. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the total cash assets set forth on the sheet which 
you have given us of $839,810,928 you will need approximately $97 
million to aid in the financing of the new stock fund divisions you 
anticipate setting up in fiscal year 1954? 
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Mr. Cox. That is right, sir. That is the actual need for the cash 
that would be used, but we have to have advance planning because | 
year hence—fiscal year 1955—we intend to extend all the remaining 
divisions of the stock fund to all depots and probably to all instal- 
lations. 

Mr. Forp. That is to be done in fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Cox. That was in my prepared answer there, for that one year 
hence we would need certainly all of the cash available in the fund. 

Mr. Miter. Do I understand you to mean that even though you 
do not anticipate needing as much as $100 million of your ¢ash 
assets in the coming fiscal year that if that money were to be turned 
back for general purposes in the Treasury, you would be in a position 
of having to come back and ask for it again in fiscal year 1955 

Mr. Cox. Y es, sir; by direct appropriation at that time ar bis fit 
of the stock fund. We tried to point out in this prepared answer 
in anticipation of the questions that we thought due consideration 
had been given by the Congress in the past to this and that was the 
reason why the Army was authorized to transfer to the stock fund 
these unused balances remaining in prior-year appropriations so that 
we would have a flexible means of initiating the new divisions of the 
stock fund. That is one of the advantages claimed for the stock 
fund—that it is not dependent year to year and generally up to the 
beginning of the new year for its plans, It has a flexible arrangement 
by which it can extend its plans forward. 

Mr. Miuuer. I fully approve of that concept and plan; I think it is 

sound. The only thing is the question which confronts this committee 
is that we do not want to overfinance anything in view of the tight 
situation with the budget and it is not desirable in the main for us 
to appropriate money this year when it will not be’ needed until next 
vear. That is the difficulty with it. 
' Mr. Cox. I believe, sir, that General Colglazier in answering the 
previous question posed the question as to what you would do in case 
of an emergency expansion. The Department of Defense has advised 
the Army that it is not desirable for another reason that these moneys 
be withdrawn, because they feel there should be a cash mobilization 
reserve in addition to the inventory mobilization reserve. It is avail- 
able for the general purpose of working fund advances. 

Mr. Miter. I think if I were sitting in the Department of Defense, 
I would like to have that setup, of course, but over on this side of the 
table we have to look to the immediate needs of the money and, while 
it might be a good idea to have a mobilization reserve in dollars, after 
all, that is one thing that can be produced very quickly, and how 
much the dollars may be worth is another question. We can certainly 
appropriate very quickly if the need arises. I am personally loath to 
= money this year that we will not need until next year. A 

salistic approach is the only hope I see in bringing our budget situa- 
tion down to a working factual basis. 

Mr. Cox. The observation which you have made is clearly indicated 
by the condition of thisfund. _Wehaveshown you in the statements we 
have made available to you that insofar as the stock fund is concerned, 
the immediate additional need amounts to $97 million. However, if 
funds were withdrawn, it would prevent a speedy implementation of 
the full stock-fund program. For instance, I have told you of the 
divisions that we plan to implement definitely during fiscal year 1954, 
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but we have also other plans for bringing all inventories under finance 
control. That does not involve the use of money. It is a reporting 
and control system, but accomplishes the groundwork necessary to 
introduce the stock fund. The Quartermaster General has already 
ndicated that perhaps in view of that program, he will wish to bring 
in the remainder of his supplies, namely, the Quartermaster General 
supplies during fiscal year 1954 instead ‘of fiscal year 1955. That 
would necessitate requirements ever and above the $97 million that are 
shown there. It is not unlikely that we can speed up or would speed 
up the program, as we want to do it as quickly as possible. These 
igures were prepared based on the present program plans. 

Mr. Forp. Could you also supply for the record a breakdown 
similar to that which you are supplyi ing for fiscal year 1954 of the 
cash that will be needed for the setting up of the proposed stock 
funds in fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. The figures are not readily available, but we 
will secure them and will supply them. 

Nore.—The information requested will be supplied to the com- 
mittee.) 

Mr. Mixiuer. In connection with that, you seem to have had a 
very successful operation witb respect to this equipment for the 
Washington area which you mentioned, for example. As I under- 

ind it you have returned all the initial capital to the overall fund 
nd are liquid to the extent of about one-third of the initial inventory. 
In these larger fields, it is not beyond hope, is it, that some of these 

her funds will be able to stand on their own feet, and return some 
the original capitalization? 

Mr. Cox. We have referred to the Clothing and Equipage Division 

the Quartermaster General, and it had some $269 million net 

vances, from which there has recently within the last 2 months 

n returned $250 million. 

Mr. Mituer. So you have that component presently now operating 
on its own capital, if I follow your statement correctly? 

Mr. Cox. We have returne $250 million. 

Colonel HarpenserGuH. That is the anticipated withdrawal. 

Mr, Cox. It has already been accomplished. 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. When was it done? 

Mr. Cox. It has been done but it has not appeared in our published 
statement. It has actually been withdrawn. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would be very loath to do anything that would 
slow down this overall program because I think it is a highly economi- 
cal one from what I have been able to gather from your statement, 
but on the other hand, if we could, withdraw $500 million from this 
fund for this year, it would also be very helpful and might not retard 
your advance at all, and certainly would not for the next fiscal year 
if you do not anticipate a need for it. 

Colonel HARDENBERGH. Our point is to shake these funds down and 
to transfer to other divisions of the stock funds all available capital 
we actually do not need, and we will put all these divisions of the 
stock fund on a good aying basis. If we do not need the money, we 
will be the first people in ‘the world to tell you we do not need it. 

Mr. Mitter, You told us you would not need it this year, but 
what you have now you think you will need next year? 

Colonel HarpenserGu, That is correct. 
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Mr. Miiuier. My view would be that it would be desirable to 
return at least a portion of that money and then if you need it, get 
it next year rather than letting it accumulate when you know you 
are not going to use it during the next 12 months. 

Colonel Coute.iazrer. It is not absolutely positive that we are not 
going to need it during the next 12 months. We expect to accelerate 
this program somewhat during the fiscal year, so there is a good 
probability that some of the funds which we have spoken of as being 
required for 1955 will actually be required for capital during 1954. 
The second point is that the actual investigation and survey work 
that goes on in order to prepare the installation or the actual cate- 
gory of subsistence or what have you for a stock fund is a rather 
costly thing. It takes place over a period of several months. There 
is a question, Mr. Miller, as to whether we would be justified in 
doing that in 1954 as to expending the sums required for this analysis 
work and preparatory work, if we were not assured of the capital. 

Mr. Mitier. You could have the same situation with the most 
fundamental item of military necessity. For instance, ammuniton; 
you might say there is no need of planning now for what ammunition 
requirements may be in 1956 because Congress might not appropriate 
any money for ammunition, but if we go on that basis, we would 
soon come to grief. I do not quite follow why, if you do not anticipate 
spending $100 million of this fund this year, why you should hold 
onto all $800 million. 

General CoLtGiazier. I was going to use the subsistence fund as an 
example, sir. We actually started to do the initial work on the sub- 
sistence fund I believe about 9 months ago. During this intervening 
9 months there has been a considerable expenditure of funds in 
developing the information which leads to the capitalization of 
subsistence. Those expenditures were made with a degree of assur- 
ance, sir; that this free money—that is, free in the sense that it is 
unallocated to a specific division—would be available immediately 
when we had finished that work and could capitalize that fund. In 
connection with other funds, we are operating on the same basis. We 
are making expenditures in connection with initial work looking toward 
the unallocated capital as a reserve from which we will establish the 
necessary working capital or cash capital of these various divisions. 

Mr. Miuurr. [ think that is highly desirable from your point of 
view, but I still do not think you will need $800 million this year 

Colonel Harpenseren. I anticipate that we will accomplish a lot 
of this 1955 program in fiscal year 1954. We are rolling now and we 
are going to roll as fast as we possibly can to get all of our inventories 
and resources under control. 

Mr. Mituer. Colonel, that is not in accordance with the testimony 
which you have just given where you said this $97 million was the 
anticipated need for the calendar year. 

Colonel HarpenBeRGH. That is the anticipated need, but we would 
like to roll faster than that. In my prepared statement I said we 
would like to get into it as fast as we possibly can and if we could get 
the machinery rolling, we would like to have all these stock funds in 
by July 1, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Let us get for the record, in line with that, not only the 
material which you requested for the new stock fund divisions and the 
eash needs but the actual dates when you expect to put these new 
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divisions into operation. You have stated in the testimony that 
unquestionably in fiscal 1954 certain of them will come in, but let us 
have the actual dates on which they will be in operation in fiscal 1954. 
It has also been testified that additional stock funds will be set up in 
fiscal 1955, but there has been qualified testimony to the effect some 
of them might be set up in fiscal 1954. Let us have the dates on 
which you anticipate the initiation of those additional stock funds 
and the money which will be necessary for that purpose. 

Colonel HarprenBerReR. All right, sir. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WorKING CAPITAL FuNpbs, Fiscat Year 1954 
PRESENTATION 


The activation of all remaining divisions of the stock fund is planned for 
accomplishment not later than July 1, 1954. Preliminary work is now in progress 
exploring the feasibility of earlier activation of some divisions in connection with 
other financial property accounting. It is difficult to anticipate the cash require- 
ments until the time when new divisions are ready to be estab lished. However 
it now appears that the availability of the following approximate amounts will 
be required before July 1, 1954: 


A. Cash requirements of existing stock fund divi- 
sions: 
1. Clothing and equipage._._.........-. $216, 000, 000 
2. Defense supply service, Washington - - 241, 000 
— - $216, 241, 000 
‘ash requirements for stock fund divisions to 
be activated July 1, 1953: 
1. Subsistence. - - .--- $70, 000, 00Q 
2. Medical, dental_----- 7, 000, 000 
—- 77, 000, 000 
‘ash availability requirements during fiscal 
year 1954 for remaining stock fund divisions 
at depot level to be incorporated July 1, 
1954 or earlier: 
. Ordnance spare parts and ammunition. $505, 000, 000 
. Quartermaster general supplies 31, 000, 000 
. Signal Corps supplies_-- 86, 000, 000 
. Engineer supplies plies 56, 000, 000 
. Transportation Corps supplies__..- mae 7, 700, 000 
Chemical Corps supplies___.....----- 3, 400, 000 
—_————__ 689, 100, 000 
D. Cash requirements for petroleum, oil and lubricants inven- 
tories at installations to be incorporated during fiscal year 
20, 000, 000 


1, 002, 341, 000 


In view of all these potential commitments, the $839,810,928 shown in the 
February 28 review of the fiscal year 1954 budget does not appear to be excessive 
and may not even be sufficient. 


CLOTHING STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. I notice in one of the prepared answers that recently 
$250 million was transferred back to the unallocated stock fund 
account and that additional amounts may be so transferred as soon 
as a reallocation of mobilization requirements for clothing is met. I 
do not quite understand that. 

General Cotciazier. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Coieiazrer. In anticipation of a change and in order that 
it would be an integrated one, using the old stocks, we have not 
replaced actual consumption. In other words, we have not built up 
our inventories in the areas where there might be a discontinuance of 
that particular issue or the cloth itself, which is also involved in this 
fund. 

» Mr. Mriuer. You let your stock get low because you do not know 
what you want. 

General CoLteiazier. We are working from hand-to-mouth until a 
decision is made and either way it goes, whether it be a change in 
uniform or whether it is a decision to hold to the old, we would have 
to convert this cash to stock. 

Mr. Forp. That is where this $250 million has come in? 

General CoLe.azier. Yes, sir; that is where a good portion is, 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPLACING ACCOUNT 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes, in particular, is anxious to have some infor- 
mation about the replacing account. 
(The following information was supplied :) 


THE PURPOSE AND OPERATION OF THE ARMY REPLACING ACCOUNT 


Statutory Authority—There are five separate “replacing’’ accounts in the 

Department of the Army, as follows: 
(1) Replacing quartermaster supplies. 
(2) Replacing Signal Corps supplies and equipment. 
(3) Replacing medical supplies. 

1) Replacing engineer supplies. 

(5) Replacing ordnance and ordnance stores. 

These accounts were variously authorized by legislative provisions enacted 
between 1904 and 1918 (10 U. 8S. C. 1281-5, 50 U. 8. C. 73) and, under this legis- 
lation, the continued use of these accounts appears to be authorized on an 
indefinite basis. 

Source of Funds.—The funds in these accounts are derived solely from the 
crediting or reimbursements received for the sale of supplies and equipment 
from Army stocks of the several technical services. These reimbursements ar¢ 
usually identified in the Army accounting system by the subaccount under which 
the supplies or equipment were sold and, hence, are to be replaced. However, 
in actual practice, the proceeds may be legally and are used to replace items other 
than the exact item sold from stock; provided, that such replacement of unlike 
items may be made only within the broad category of supplies and equipment 
under that particular technical service, i. e., ordnance items for ordnance items, 
rather than ordnance items replaced with quartermaster items. It should be 
noted that the use of a replacing account for stock sales is in lieu of crediting the 
reimbursements to the “‘selling’’ appropriation, as is done in the other military 
departments, i. e., instead of crediting maintenance and operations, Army appro- 
priations for the sale of gas masks, mess kits, or other organizational equipment 
to, sav, MDAP, the amount is credited by the Army to ‘“‘Replacing quartermaster 
supplies,” 

eriod of availability —The five replacing accounts are known as multiple-vear 
funds, i. e., they are available for obligation for 2 years, the first year in which 
the reimbursements are received and credited, and the following year, and they 
remain available for expenditure for 2 succeeding years, or a total of 4 years for 
expenditure. 

Purpose.—The basic reason for the use of a replacing account instead of the 
regular appropriation which had purchased the item in the first place’ was to 
enable such reimbursements to be kept available for obligation (and hence the 
replacement of the item itself) for an additional year beyond the time the regular 
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l-year appropriation would expire for obligation. The reason for this extension 
of availability for replacement purposes has been that most of the actual collections 
for such sales from Army stocks have not been accomplished until the last half 
or last quarter of the fiscal year, and it has been considered impracticable to effect 
replacement contracts for the items prior to the end of that fiscal year in normal 
cases, the funds would simply expire for obligation and no replacement could 
then be made. 

Operation: Briefly, the operation of the replacing accounts may be illustrated 
by the following summary of the steps involved in the sale-replacement cycle: 

(1) An item, say, of gas masks is sold from Army stocks to the mutual defense 
assistance program. These gas masks were purchased originally by the regular 
maintenance and operations Army appropriavion. 

(2) The cost of the gas masks to the Army is billed and collected from the 
buyer, in this case, MDAP. 

3) The payment made by the MDAP appropriation for the gas masks is 
credited, not to M. and O., Army, but to the account ‘‘Replacing quartermaster 
S ipplies.” 

(4) Since the collection from MDAP may actually have been received late in 
the fiscal year in which the sale was made replacement contracts for the gas. 
masks may not. be accomplished before the end of that fiscal year. Some items 
of course, may be promptly contracted for replacement, 

(5) It is the usual Army practice to replace the gas masks during the fiscal 

year following receipt of the proceeds of the sale, through the normal procurement 
process. 
' (6) Final payments for the replacement of the items may extend for another 
year or two, depending upon the rapidity with which manufacture and delivery 
are made by commercial or Government plants. In ordnance-type supplies and 
quipment, the time required for replacement of stock sales may extend over 
several months or years, as contrasted with short-lead-time items such as the 
gas-mask sample. 


There are some questions here, and I think you can supply the 
information for the record. 


RECEIPTS, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 


First, what are the cumulative receipts, obligations, and expendi- 
tures in each of the replacing accounts from July 1, 1948. 

Second, what amounts will be available as carryovers on June 30, 
1953, and for fiscal year 1954 for obligation and for expenditure? 

(The following information was supplied:) 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Forp. Also list the appropriations for the fiscal year 1953, 
the unobligated amounts which will be reappropriated to working 
funds, and show the amounts so transferred. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


It is not contemplated that any unobligated balances of 1953 appropriations 
or replacing accounts will be reappropriated or transferred to working capital 
funds as of the close of this fiscal year. Consideration is, however, presently being 
riven to the proposed transfer of certain balances of unobligated fiscal year 1951 
and fiscal year 1952 funds to working capital funds. The amount of these transfers 
vhich will be approved by the Bureau of the Budget has not yet been determined, 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF ORDNANCE MATERIAL 


Mr. Forp. Third, what is the present method of handling receipts 
from sales of ordnance materiel? 

(The following information was supplied:) 

RECEIPTS, ORDNANCE MATERIEL 

teceipts from the sale of ordnance materiel ordinarily budgeted for under the 
appropriation “‘Procurement and production” are deposited back to the credit 
of that appropriation. 

{eceipts from the sale of ordnance organizational equipment budgeted for under 
the appropriation ‘“‘Maintenance and operations’’ are deposited to the credit of 
‘Replacing ordnance and ordnance supplies’”’ provided the source of the collection 
from appropriations otber than maintenance and operations. Where the receipt 
is stems from the maintenance and operations appropriation the collection 
is credited back to that appropriation. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REVISIONS IN STOCK FUND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Forp. There is one thing further on the stock fund that appears 
unusual to me. 

We have in the printed copy of the budget certain figures on the 
stock fund, and then in the resubmitted data substantially lower fig- 
ures, for example, cash, and it appears to be a rather substantial draw- 
down in a period of 3 or 4 months. Can you explain that? 

Colonel HarpenperGH. That question would have to be put up 
to our Budget Division because they prepare these statements. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, for the fiscal year 1954 in the committee 
print it shows cash, $1,020,168,928, and in the resubmitted data, the 
figure for the fiscal year 1954, the estimate is $839,810,928. It is a 
rather substantial revision. I think we ought to have an explanation 
of that for the record. 

Colonel HARDENBERGH. We shall furnish it for you, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The same should be done for the estimates in both cases 
for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Forp. We should also have the converse of that for inventories. 
In other words, there has been a substantial increase in the inventories 
for 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Miuurer. And there is a considerable increase in liabilities also. 
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Mr. Forp. I agree with Mr. Miller that we ought to have som 
explanation of the rather sizable change in liabilities in the relatively 
short period of time between the submission of the two estimates. 

Colonel HarpensperGsH. Yes, sir; we shall furnish that to you. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

The $180,000,000 cash drawdown between the printed committee bill and th: 
resubmitted data was based on an increased procurement program by the Clothing 
and Equipage Division of the Quartermaster General for backup stocks for Korea 
Of this total, $104,000,000 was a drawdown in fiscal year 1953 to meet deliveries 
based on the increased Korean program. The balance of $76,000,000 covers th: 
remaining deliveries in fiscal year 1954. 

The inereased procurement program resulted from a change of assumption that 
hostilities in Korea would end by June 30, 1953, to an assumption that hostilities 
would continue during fiscal year 1954. 

The increases in inventories for fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 resulted 
from deliveries for the increased procurement program. 

The increase in liabilities is occasioned by the increase in deliveries for the abov« 
procurement program. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much for your testimony, Colonel. 


SuMMARY OF DritrEcT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. General Honnen, I wish you would submit the latest 
figures you have on your obligations, by appropriation titles. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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General Honnen. That concludes our formal presentation, Mr. 
Chairman. I think I would be remiss were I not to express the ap- 
preciation of myself and my colleagues for the understanding reception 
you have given us. 

Mr. Forp. It has been very helpful. 

General Honnen. I might add, too, that we leave here stimulated 
by the interest you have shown in our budget and we return to con- 
tinue to ferret out waste with a view to giving you the best return for 
the dollar you give us. 

Mr. Forp. I know you will, General, and on behalf of the committee 
I particularly wish to express our appreciation for the helpful testimony 
and the fine manner in which the presentation has been made. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to join you, Mr. Chairman, in saying that 
| feel the Army has made a very good presentation. It has sent 
well-informed people before us to present its case. I continue to have 
great pride in the accomplishments of the United States Army. 

General Honnen. On behalf of the Army, Mr. Sikes, we appreciate 
those comments. 
























TuHuRSDAY, JUNE 11, 1953. 






LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESS 


R. L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 
We have under consideration the question of language changes in 
the Army’s portion of the Defense Department appropriation bill, 
and we have with us Mr. R. L. Tracy, Legal Adviser to the Comp- 
troller of the Army. 

General Honnen. The Army is prepared to discuss the language 
included in our justifications, and Mr. Tracy, the Legal Adviser to 
the Comptroller of the Army, is here to discuss those with you. 

Mr. Forp. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee, 
I would like to suggest that we work from the committee print. It 
will be much more convenient that way. 

The changes in the Army appropriation language for 1954 are few 
in number and with a few exceptions are minor in character or of a 
technical nature. 


















Miuitary PERSONNEL, ARMY 



















OFF-DUTY EDUCATION 








The first change in the Army language appears on page 31 of the 
committee print under the heading “Military personnel, Army.”’ 
In the fourth line from the bottom the word “enlisted’’ has been 
deleted from the phrase covering educational services for Army 
personnel. The reason for this deletion is to enable officers as well as 
enlisted men to participate in the off-duty education program of the 
Army. This program was thoroughly discussed in the presentation 
before the committee. 
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Mr. Srxes. You propose to restore it to the same status it ha 
before fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuier. There is quite a little bit on that in the record. 

Mr. Stxes. How much money would it cost? 

Mr. Tracy. My recollection is that the total cost would be arow 
$200,000. 

Mr. Mituer. The legislative committee has never taken any actio1 
on that one way or the other, has it? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you know how that came about? What was th 
history in regard to this? Probably, Mr. Sikes, you know why it 
was left out. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Mituer. Did the committee omit it deliberately? 

Mr. Sixzs. The committee did eliminate it deliberately, feeling if 
a man wants, in his own time, to try to advance himself, he should 
be encouraged in every reasonable way, but that an officer should be 
sufficiently interested in his own education and improvement that 
the Government should not be required to pay one-half of his tuition 
to get him to do this. The enlisted man might find it more of a 
financial problem, and probably he would see less opportunity for 
continued advancement as a result of his studies. The committee 
took the position that an officer who wants this training should be 
sufficiently interested to pay his own tuition costs. 

That was the unanimous decision of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Forp. What was the estimated cost? 

Mr. Tracy. $200,000. 

Mr. Forp. It would cost $200,000 to strike out the prohibition 
against commissioned officers? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; it is the position of the Department of the 
Army that not only is there a financial problem involved for the 
officers but, in addition, there is a direct benefit to the Government 
involved as well as the benefit to the individual, and that that is the 
basic purpose of the program. 

Mr. Stxes. Has there been a drop in the number who were taking 
college courses? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; there has been a drop in the number. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the comparative numbers? 

Mr. Tracy. I do not have with me the exact numbers, 

Mr. Srxxes. Will you provide that? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; we will provide that for the record. 

(The following information was supplied:) 

omparative enrollment figures of officers in the off-duty education progran 
of the Army for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 are as follows: 


Percent de- 
crease 


14. 06 
18. 96 


28. 7 
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Since 46 percent of all officers in this program in 1952 were receiving tuition 
payments from Veterans’ Administration under Public Law 346 (GI bill of rights), 
it may be assumed that they remained in the program since there is no expense to 
them. Accordingly, the percentage decrease of those required to pay tuition from 
their own funds is larger than indicated by the above figures. 


Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next change. 


TRANSFER OF PAY FUNDS 


Mr. Tracy. The next change appears on page 32 of the committee 
print at about the middle of the page. The language authorizes the 
transfer of not to exceed $25 million to the appropriation “Military 
personnel, Army, 1952.” That has been deleted as no longer being 
necessary. It was inserted in the 1953 bill to take care of an antici- 
pated deficiency in pay funds for 1952. 

Mr. Forp. With the money which you received for 1953 this is not 
necessary? 

Mr. Tracy. It is no longer necessary to repeat that language. The 
transfer is not required in 1954. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next change. 


RECRUITING DUTY 


Mr. Tracy. The change at the bottom of that page which refers to 
recruiting duty applies to all three of the military departments, 
although the wording is included here. With the permission of the 
committee we would like to discuss that along with the general pro- 
visions before the full committee. 

Mr. Forp. Was this provision applicable to all three services or 
just to the Army? 

Mr. Tracy. This applies to all three of the services. 

Mr. Sixes. I feel that he is right; we may as well discuss it before 
the full committee. 

Mr. Tracy. The thought I had in mind was to avoid duplication. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


The next change : appears on page 47 under the heading “ Procure- 
ment and product tion.”” The proviso which has to do with the unex- 
pended balances of 1952 procurement funds being merged with this 
appropriation has been deleted for the reason that it has served its 
purpose and its repetition is not necessary. 

Mr. Sikes. It is no longer necessary? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir; we feel that it is no longer necessary. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENT 


The next change appears on page 53 under the heading of “Reserve 
personnel requirements.’’ In the third line from the top the former 
title “Organized Reserve Corps’’ has been changed to read ‘Army 


”) 


Reserve.”’ That change is made to conform with the title which 
was set out in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. And the amendment does nothing else? 

Mr. Tracy. That is all that amendment does. It merely changes 
ne name of the organization to conform with the new name given 
it by law. 
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Mr. Forp. That is in the basic legislation which was approved 
a year or two ago? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next change. 


SUBSISTENCE FOR DRILLS 


Mr. Tracy. At the end of the wording of that appropriation, the 
clause relating to subsistence for members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps for drills of 8 hours or more duration has been deleted because 
of the fact that the same authority as it applies to enlisted personnel 
was inserted in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. That dele- 
tion was actually made through a misapprehension and it appears 
that this wording should be continued to provide the necessary au- 
thority as to officers. A similar change was discussed in connection 
with the National Guard appropriation and it was there pointed out 
that there was no authority in the Armed Forces Reserve Act to 
provide subsistence to officers under these conditions. 

Mr. Stxes. You desire to leave the language in? 

Mr. Tracy. We would recommend that. 

Mr. Forp. However, if you continue it, you have to correct the 
title. You would make it read ‘‘Army Reserve,” would you not? 

Mr. Tracy. We would have to correct the wording; that is quite 
true, Mr. Chairman. Where it says Organized Reserve Corps it 
would be corrected to read Army Reserve. Restoring that language 
and also restoring the language under the heading National Guard 
would keep the two services on an equivalent basis. 

Mr. Forp. Has this restoration been cleared with the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Tracy. Not specifically. The one in connection with the Na- 
tional Guard was discussed with the Bureau of the Budget and they 
indicated no objection to that. I would assume that the same reason- 
ing would apply to this. However, there has been no specific clear- 
ance, to answer your question. 

Mr. Forp. I believe we have in the testimony the actual cost of 
this, but do you have a figure here? 

Mr. Tracy. I do not have the figure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Could you provide that figure for the record? 

Mr. Tracy. We can place it in the record as to the actual cost. 

Mr. Forp. I think it was included in other testimony, but it would 
be well to have it here also. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following information was supplied:) 

The cost of the subsistence provision for officers is estimated to be approximately 
$89,000 for the Army Reserve and $125,000 for the Army National Guard. 

Mr. Tracy. It may be the funds have been included here on the 
premise that the Reserve officer could be called to active duty, in 
which event he would be entitled to not only subsistence but also to 
quarters allowance. Whether or not they are actually included in 
the funds for this type of drill I do not know. 

Mr. Mituer. I do not think they did. 

Mr. Tracy. It places us in a rather difficult position. We do have 
the authority of law to call these men to active duty for a couple of 
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days, but in that event we have to pay them a quarters allowance for 
which there is no justification whatever. They go home at night and 
there is no reason why they should get a quarters allowance. The sub- 
sistence, of course, is justifiable. 


Army Nationa, GuarpD 


Mr. Tracy. The next change appears on page 56 under the heading 
‘Army National Guard.” 

The wording relating to construction of buildings and structures as 
well as the wording relating to transfer of certain funds under the 
heading “Military construction, Army civilian components’ was 
deleted because of the fact that no funds for that purpose were 
requested in this appropriation. This change was discussed at some 
length during the hearings on the Army National Guard program 
and at that time it was mentioned that certain revised wording might 
be adopted to make possible the expenditure of certain funds under 
the 1953 appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. That involved the carryover funds? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; without regard to the 75 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not true that there is a small appropriation of 
$300,000 or something like that in this bill? 

Mr. Tracy. I believe that is $100,000. 

Mr. Stxkes. We did discuss the need for some language to keep this 
clear. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is $3 million as a carryover from 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you suggested language in relation to that? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; concerning the $3 million of 1953 military 
construction, Army civilian component funds, which would have the 
effect of releasing those funds from the 75-percent—25-percent con- 
tribution requirement. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the $100,000 for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Tracy. It would have no effect on those funds. That was 
merely a token amount that was inserted. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you want to limit it to 1953 funds, or is there any 
reason to do that? 

Mr. Tracy. There is no desire to do that. It was simply designed 
to take care of the situation which they were primarily concerned 
about. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any other language that applies to 1954 funds, 
with respect to the $100,000? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir. The same limitations which were found ob- 
jectionable before would apply to that amount of $100,000. 

Mr. Forp. Then should we not add a proviso to take into considera- 
tion the $100,000? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. This proviso could be amended to include 
the amount of $100,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Why not include 1954 funds? You do not have to 
spell out the $100,000. 

Mr. Tracy. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that such a proposal 
as that would have the effect of releasing armory funds from the con- 
tribution provision and so far as I know there is no desire to do that 
in connection with armory funds. 
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Mr. Sixes. We would want a limitation on it? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you provide for us whatever is necessary to put 
the $100,000 in the same category with the $3,000,000 of the prior 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; we can amend this proposed language to 
include the $100,000 of new money. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next language change. 


SUBSISTENCE FOR DRILLS 


Mr. Tracy. At the bottom of the same page there appears lan- 
guage relating to subsistence for drills of 8 or more hours’ duration 
in any 1 calendar day. As was mentioned under the heading “Re- 
serve personnel requirements,” that language was deleted under the 
misapprehension that it was covered by basic law. 

Mr. Srxes. As I recall, we need to include officers under the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Tracy. It is recommended that the language be restored to 
cover the subsistence for officers on these drills of 8 or more hours’ 
duration. 

Mr. Sixes. Would the language as it now appears in the bill 
include officers, or would it have to be modified as it now appears? 

Mr. Tracy. It does include officers. 

Mr. Srxes. And both officers and enlisted men will be included? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Based on the way it was contained in the 1953 act, 
officers and enlisted men were taken care of? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We will proceed to the next change. 


FURNISHING OF PROPERTY FROM ARMY STOCK 


Mr. Tracy. On page 57 the language which authorizes the furnish- 
ing of property from Army stocks without reimbursement has been 
deleted because of the fact that the same authority has been incor- 
porated into permanent law which appears in 50 United States Code 
1006. There is accordingly no necessity to repeat that language. 

Mr. Forp. What about the last portion of that language? 

Mr. Tracy. The proviso which relates to the franking privilege 
for National Guard units was deleted in the belief that it was the 
intention of Congress in enacting that provision to make it permanent 
law. 

Mr. Stxes. We had some discussion on that. It probably will be 
advisable to repeat the language again in this bill and to include the 
word “hereafter” in order to be sure that there was no misinterpreta- 
tion of the intent of Congress that this be the law permanently. 

Mr. Forp. We might make a statement in the report on that, but 
I think the addition of the word “hereafter” plus a statement in the 
committee report would be even more demonstrative. 

Mr. Tracy. That would leave no doubt whatever if you repeat it 
with the word “hereafter” in there. 

Mr. Sixes. Since it is our intention, we should spell it out clearly. 
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Mr. Tracy. That would be desirable if there was any question at 
all as to the intent. We assumed that the committee’s report for this 
vear would indicate that the deletion was based on the conclusion 
that it was permanent as shown in the 1953 act. 

Mr. Forp. Just where would we include the word “hereafter’’? 

Mr. Tracy. It could be included immediately following the word 
‘that”’. 

Mr. Forp. And it would read “provided that hereafter, * * *’ and 
so forth. 

Mr. Stxes. That was our understanding previously. 

Mr. Forp. But we do intend to strike the part from the original 
bracket down through the numerical figure? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Proceed to the next change. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Tracy. The next change appears on page 66 under the heading 
‘Alaska Communications System, Operation and Maintenance’, 
On that page the wording relating to the purchase of one passenger 
motor vehicle has been deleted for the reason that no funds for that 
purpose were included in the budget estimate. 

Mr. Forp. What is the next change? 


Crv1L1AN Revier In Korea 


Mr. Tracy. The next change is on page 71 under the heading 
“Civilian Relief in Korea.’”’ The language which appears under that 
heading is merely a repetition of language for this appropriation which 
was first enacted in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1951. That same authority was continued in effect and additional 
funds were appropriated by the Defense Appropriation Act of 1952 
and the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1952. This wording 
does not broaden or add to the authority previously enacted for this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. This is authority which you previously had to use your 
unexpended balances? 

Mr. Tracy. Those funds were made available for a 2-year period. 
The unexpended funds of the prior appropriations were carried for- 
ward in language similar to the method that this proviso would cover. 

That concludes the changes in the Army language, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. All of the general provisions will be discussed before the 
full Armed Services Subcommittee? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct; all of the changes in general provisions 
will be discussed, and in addition two changes that appear under the 
Army language will be discussed. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Tracy. 





Tuurspay, JUNE 11, 1953. 
PROVISION RESTRICTING RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. H. B. POWELL, DEPUTY ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 
(MC) 
COL. W. A. JENSEN, PERSONNEL ACTION BRANCH, G-1 


Mr. Forp. Now, General Powell, do you want to proceed with your 
presentation on the so-called Van Zandt amendment? 

General Powre.iu. Mr. Chairman, in closing our presentation on 
the appropriation ‘“‘Military personnel, Army,’ I ask your permission 
to make a short statement in support of the elimination of existing 
limitations on retired and retirement pay for Regular officers retiring 
voluntarily which is currently contained in title II of Public Law 488, 
82d Congress, under the provisions regarding retired pay. 

Provisos contained in the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Acts of 1952 and 1953 have restricted the voluntary retirement of 
Regular Army commissioned officers since October 18, 1951, by pro- 
hibiting the payment of retired or retirement pay to officers retiring 
voluntarily after the date of enactment unless their applications are 
approved by the Secretary of Defense as being in the best interest of 
the service or required to avoid individual hardship. These provisos 
have had a nullifying effect on existing legislation and established 
policy governing the voluntary retirement of Regular Army officers 
which are based upon competent and thorough research and study 
and upon experience factors developed over many years. The effi- 
ciency and morale of the Army are based upon healthy attrition and 
normal advancement for qualified officers at a vigorous age. The 
present restrictions are contrary to those accepted principles and laws 
which were adopted as being in the best interests of the Nation. 

Prior to the enactment of the limitations upon retired pay contained 
in the 1952 Appropriation Act it was the policy of the Department of 
the Army to deny retirement for purely voluntary reasons to male 
Regular Army officers unless they had completed over 30 years of 
service. Accordingly the major effect of the current limitation is to 
deny voluntary retirement to officers who have completed more than 
30 years of service. This has resulted in stagnation of many senior 
Regular Army officers whose retirement under the operation of another 
law becomes mandatory in a very few months. 

A mandatory retirement provision of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947, which becomes effective on July 1, 1953, requires the retirement 
of Regular Army officers upon sciahialen of 30 years of service and 
5 years in the permanent grade of colonel. For the next several years 
the effect of this provision would be to retire involuntarily the majority 
of permanent colonels upon the completion of 30 years of service, such 
officers having completed, almost without exception, 5 years in per- 
manent grade. Thus the unrestricted operation of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act would make mandatory, after June 30, 1953, the retirement 
of the same officers who would have been able to retire voluntarily 
except for the restrictions on retired pay. 

In view of the Korean emergency and the need for retention of 
experienced and qualified officers, the Department of the Army 
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requested and secured an Executive order from the President suspend- 

i for the duration of the emergency, or until 1957, this mandatory 
retirement provision of the Officer Personnel Act with respect to 
not to exceed 60 percent of the colonels who would be affected. 
\ccordingly, a board of offic rs convened by the Secretary of the 
(rmy has selected, based upon the needs of the service and the pro- 
essional and physical qualifications of the officers concerned, those 
officers who are to be exempted from this mandatory retirement 
provision during fiscal year 1954. 

It is expected that of those colonels selected for retention and 
ligible for voluntary retirement under normal Department of the 
\rmy policy, the number who would request such retirement would 
be small. There is an inherent morale factor involved, however, in 
refusing an individual the right to retirement which he has had every 
reason to expect after over 30 or even 40 years of faithful service. 
Included in the group selected for rektantien are officers who, because 
of the outbreak of Korean hostilities, deferred their retirement for 
patriotic reasons in order to assist in the conduct of current operations. 
Some such officers have continuous active service commencing during 

before re War I and have now served their country during 
World War I, World War II, and the current hostilities. Retirement 

these officers is mandatory upon request under other legislation 
but payment of their retirement pay has been restricted by the 
present limitation. 

It is believed that the present restrictions on retired pay were 
adopted by the Congress in order to retain the services of experienced 
and qualified officers during a period of emergency when large num- 
bers of reservists were being ordered into active military service 
involuntarily. The Army is now on as voluntary a basis as possible. 
All Inactive and Volunteer Reserve officers serving involuntarily have 
been relieved from active duty except for professional personnel of 
the Army medical service who must be replaced upon release by 
further involuntary procurement and except for officers of the Corps 
of Engineers and a few technical specialists of other services who 
cannot be replaced prior to completion of the period of service pre- 
scribed by law. Also, all Reserve officers whose Reserve appoint- 
ments have expired and who have not accepted indefinite appoint- 
ments have been separated. Consequently, the Army feels that 
flexibility should again be possible in its personnel management 
programs. 

Meanwhile the suspension of the mandatory retirement provision 
of the Officer Personnel Act is saving to the Army the best qualified 
portion of those officers who have completed over 30 years of service. 
Repeal of the restrictions on voluntary retirement would place this 
retained group of senior colonels also on a voluntary basis, thus 
resulting in the retention of those who are best motivated as well as 
most highly qualified. 

For the above reasons, the Department of the Army believes that 
the present restrictions on retired pay are undesirable and unneces- 
sary, and that, both in the interests of the Nation and the individual, 
the Army should be permitted to control its retirement policies as 
was possible before the enactment of the present restrictions. 


81451—53—pt. 1——_103 
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EFFECT OF REMOVING RESTRICTION 


Mr. Forp. General Powell, what would be the effect as far as the 
Army is concerned if this restriction were removed from the fiscal year 
1954 appropriation? 

General Powe... I can show you here in tabular form the approxi- 
mate number of officers retired or to be retired voluntarily from fiscal 
year 1950 through fiscal year 1957 without the so-called Van Zandt 
amendment and also the number who would retire with the Van Zandt 
amendment. I would like to emphasize that these two tables wer 
compiled for planning purposes only to show the trend in each instance 
The numbers are rounded off and will vary to some extent. 

Very briefly, if this restriction were removed, it would mean that in 
1954 there would be, to the best of our calculations, about 170 officers 
who would take advantage of this voluntary retirement who otherwis: 
would not be permitted to do so. 

Mr. Forp. In what grades would they be? 

General Powr.u. They would be practically all in the grade of full 
colonel, and prac ‘tically all of them, as far as we know, ‘would have 
over 30 yes ars’ service. 

If we do not allow them to retire voluntarily next year, their retire- 
ment is only postponed until for physical reasons or by operation 
other laws in the very near future they will be retired. In effect, 
will make a temporary backlog. In 1955, for example, without this 
restrictive amendment, the so-called Van Zandt amendment, it would 
be about 70; with the amendment in effect it would be about 30. 

These two tables [submitting], I believe, will give you a good 


comparison, broken down by category. The top line is the voluntary 
retirements; then it shows retirements for all other purposes. You 
will note the amendment was not in effect prior to the fiscal year 1952 


SUGGESTED RESTRICTION OF 30 YEARS’ SERVICE BEFORE RETIREMENT 


Mr. Forp. Now, what would be the effect if there was some 
modification of the so-called Van Zandt amendment, to provide that 
retirement would be permissible under the 30-vear limitation? 

General Powrtt. It would relieve the situation greatly to modify 
this particular rider to the extent that it would not apply after the 
officer had completed 30 vears’ service. However, the practical ad- 
ministrative effect ae be still to work a hardship in a few isolated 
cases without really benefiting the Government in proportion. 

As I pointed out, our policy is definitely not to allow an officer with 
less than 30 years’ service to retire unless he is forced out by other 
provisions of law or unless retirement is in the best interest of the 
Army or by reason of extreme hardship. In illustrating that point, I 
have one further table here which shows retirements by length of 
service, which might also be helpful. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well to include these tables which 
you have submitted, General Powell, in the record’at this point. 

General Power. Yes, sir; I think so. 

(The tables above referred to are as follows:) 
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Regular Army permanent colonels by cause of retirement by year without Van Zandt 
amendment in fiscal year 1954 


Fiscal year 


1951 1952 1953 1954 


Voluntary ~~ 108 37 30 200 50 
Disability . -...-- : 71 108 110 100 | 100 
Age 77 56 70 20 40 
Mandatory class: | | 
53 ‘ é< . . ‘ 320 |..- ina 100 
54 ‘. a - " ‘i ; : x) a | 65 
55 § 70 
56 . 7 —— } 75 
57 baw i. 200 


Total_. 7 ‘ 25 201 20 | | 700 


Regular Army permanent colonels by cause of retirement by year with the Van Zandt 
amendment 


1956 


oluntary 
Disa bility - 
Age 
Mandatory class 
1953_.. 
1954... 
1955 
1956... 


1957... 


Total 


Voluntary retirements— Regular Army commissioned officers 
July 1, 1949-Mar. 31, 1953 
$$ 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | July 
| | Marc 


Female 
Total 


ee 


Number with over 30 years’ service | 
Number with over 20 years’ service, | | 
less than 30 years’ service, with | i 
Worse War L. .0s-.-0 3 | | 0 
Number with over 20 years’ service, 
less than 30 years’ service, no World 


8} 11] 19] l 


Total enaeied 133 16 | 149 | 127; 9 | 136 48 | 1 2 


i 


1 Of the 8 male officers retired with over 20, less than 30 years’ service, with no World War I service, 3 
cases were approved in lieu of elimination under Public Law 810, 80th Cong., 5 were based on hardship. 

2 Of the 5 male officers retired with over 20, less than 30 years’ service, with no World War I service, 4 
were approved in lieu of elimination under Public Law 810, 80th Cong., and 1 in the best interest of the 
Army. 

3 30 applications were approved prior to the passage of the fiscal year 1952 Appropriation Act. Subsequent 
to its passage: 12 applications were approved in the best interest of the service, 11 were approved to avoid 
individual hardship and 2 officers with World War I service retired without pay. (All 4 retirements of 
male officers with less than 30 years’ service and no World War I service were approved in lieu of elimina- 
tion under Public Law 810.) 

4 Indicates. that from July 1, 1952, through Mar. 31, 1953, there were 17 male officer retirements approved 
in the best interest of the service (3 were in lieu of elimination under Public Law 810) and 5 male and 1 
female retirements approved for hardship 
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SMALL GROUP AFFECTED BY RESTRICTION 


Mr. Forp. Comparatively speaking, it is a small group which 
would be adversely affected? 

General Powe.u. Yes, sir; it is inconsequential. However, for the 
objective of such an amendment, the number is so small that it is 
hardly worth such a restriction. 

Colonel Jensen. The notes explain that almost without exception 
even that group would go out, anyway, because it is in the best 
interests of the service, which is permitted under the Van Zandt 
amendment. So the number of those whom a 30-year restriction 
would affect is practically negligible. There are 1 or 2 in that group 
throughout the year. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER SUSPENDING MANDATORY RETIREMENT 


Mr. Forp. Was this Executive order under the Officer Personnel 
Act obtained after the enactment of the Van Zandt amendment or 
prior thereto? 

Colonel Jensen. It was enacted in 1947. 

General Powr.u. That is, the Personnel Act was. 

Colonel Jensen. With this provision to be effective not until July 
1, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. When was the Executive order obtained? 

Colonel Jensen. That was obtained after the Van Zandt amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. It was obtained to mitigate the effects of the Van Zandt 
amendment? 

Colonel Jensen. No, sir. It was obtained to restrict the effects of 
the Officer Personnel Act. 

General Power uy. In other words, the Executive order was aimed 
at the same general purpose as the Van Zandt amendment—to 
prevent losing a group of 800 experienced officers in 1 year. And 
that action was taken on our own initiative, regardless of the amend- 
ment 

Colonel JeENsEN. To answer your question, that Executive order is 
dated Angust 2, 1952, which is almost a year after the Van Zandt 
amendment. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a servicewide Executive order or does it apply 
just to the Army? 

Colonel JeNsEN. It applies to the Army and the Air Force. 

General Powrti. Due to the age bracket of the Air Force, it just 
so happens that at the time they were separated from the Army they 
had no comparable problem, and the Navy system of promotion, 
which has been in effect for many years, did not present such a 
problem. 

OFFICERS ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 


Mr. Forp. In these 2 charts, 1 with and 1 without the Van Zandt 
amendment, it shows that in fiscal year 1954 without the Van Zandt 
amendment there would be 200 who would voluntarily retire, and with 
the Van Zandt amendment 30 would retire. 

Where are these 170 officers assigned? Are they in the field or in 
administrative positions, or what responsibilities do they have? 
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General Powa.u. Largely because of age, they are in omennatentirs 
positions. Those officers, unless they hold a temporary general officer’ 
rank, are at an age and physical condition where they cannot ~ 
assigned to active service—for example, in Korea, Prac tenlly, the 
most of them are in administrative positions in military districts or in 
headquarters somewhere. 

Mr. Forp. So it would be your opinion that the combat effective- 
ness of the service would not be affected by the retirement of these 
some 170? 

General Powe. It would be greatly improved for two reasons. 
First, we would not be carrying a group of older officers whose morale 
is low, who wish to be released, and who are not qualified for field 
assignment; secondly, it would make available the promotion of 
younger officers who need now to have an opportunity for broader 
experience, training, and responsibility. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In this proposed change rescinding the Van Zandt 
amendment, would the effect be mostly at the level of colonel? 

General PowkE.u. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It would not go into the higher brackets? 

General Powr.u. There are a few general officers who are perma- 
nent colonels and temporary general officers who might request retire- 
ment—2-star people—but not 3- or 4-star people. 


Fripay, May 22, 1953. 


UrinizaAtion oF Foreign Crepits, Section 1415, Pusntic Law 547 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA. 

COL. JOHN C. LACKAS, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

COL. R. A. KOCH, CHIEF, ESTIMATES OF FUNDING BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Forp. General Honnen, do you wish to present another witness 
at this time? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I would like to present 
Colonel Lackas, Chief of the International Branch. 

Colonel Lackas. Assistant Comptroller of International Affairs, 
sir. 

General Honnen. Assistant Comptroller of International Affairs, 
Department of the Army, who has a general statement to make on 
the problem of the deutschemark and yen support. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed with your statement, Colonel Lackas? 

Colonel Lackas. In the conduct of its worldwide responsibilities, 
the United States Army receives certain facilities and services from 
the countries in which its personnel are stationed as a contribution 
toward the effectiveness and efficiency of our forces in those countries. 
These services and facilities may accrue to United States Army forces as 
a result of intergovernmental base rights, land rights, mutual security, 
and financial agreements. These services include, in part: Housing; 
training and maneuver areas, hospitals, administrative facilities, 
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schools, ammunition depots, port facilities, storage areas, warehouses, 
tank cars, harbor craft, roads and byways, radio relay sites, weather 
stations, meteorological services, communication services, seismo- 
graphic data, and civil and military air traffic control and communica- 
tion systems. In addition, our forces in some instances are provided 
the following services: Police and fire protection; water, heat, light, 
and telephone; and interpreters and translaters. In addition to the 
receipt of services and the use of facilities by our forces in foreign 
nations, we have, in the case of Japan, a yen contribution to the sup- 
port of our forces stationed in Japan, on the theory that these forces 
are contributing to the security of the Japanese Government. In the 
case of Germany, we are presently receiving a contribution from the 
German Government to pay, in part, the occupation costs of the 
United States in Germany; and subsequent to the ratification by 
Germany and the other powers concerned of the contractual arrange 
ments with a, the United States will receive a contribution to 
cover, in part, the costs incident to the defense of Germany which we 
are prov iding by the presence of our troops there. 

In the past the Army experienced no difficulty in. handling these 
services and contributions, by reason of the fact that Congress had 
authorized us to accept use of real property, services, and moneys from 
foreign countries and use the same for the support of the United States 
forces in such areas without any specific appropriation therefor. 
However, in the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1953, section 
1415, Public Law 547, 82d Congress, Congress enacted the following 
piece of legislation: 

Foreign credits owed to or owned by the United States Treasury will not be 
available for expenditure by agencies of the United States after June 30, 1953, 
except as may be provided for annually in appropriation acts and provisions for 
the utilization of such eredits for purposes authorized by law are hereby authorized 
to be included in general appropriation acts. 

In order to implement the above legislation, the budget submitted 
last January proposed in the general provisions of the Independent 
Offices Act language which would require the appropriation of dollars 
so as to enable agencies receiving foreign credits to deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States an equivalent amount in dollars. Again 
it is emphasized that the proposed language would possibly impose 
on the military departments the necessity for obtaining dollar appro- 
priations to cover the value of foreign credits which they may receive, 
in order to enable the military departments to make offsetting dollar 
deposits in the miscellaneous receipts account of the Treasury for the 
foreign credits received. This proposed legislation imposes an in- 
surmountable barrier to the military departments in the conduct of 
their worldwide responsibilities. 

As evidence of the difficulties facing the military departments as a 
result of the imposition of this legislation, your attention is called to 
the fact that in budgeting for dollars, the military departments are 
restricted by criteria whic +h are directed toward the control of military 
expenditures. However, in a country such as Germany, the United 
States forces stationed there are required by international agreements 
and the directives of the Allied High Commissioners to pay out of the 
deutschemark contribution sums of money for programs which only 
indirectly are of benefit to the United States Government. Examples 
of such programs are mine sweeping, occupation damages, implemen- 
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tation of multilateral agreements in Berlin, support of isolated detach- 
Zone in Germany, imple- 


nents of other nations in the United States 

mentation of the United States-France agreements during occupation 
whereby United States forces May maintain troops and facilities im the 
French Zone, maintenance of military highways in the United States 
Zone in accordance with Allied High Commissioners’ directives, the 
\iquidation of claims, and many other such items. 

The conduct by United States forces in Germany of the programs 
vot forth above is in the interests of our national policy. The prestige 
f the United States forces in Germany would be most adversely 
fected by discontinuance of any of these programs. In fact, in 
some instances such action may be considered equivalent to a renun- 
ation of international agré ements and understandings. 

In addition to the international implications of the application of the 
sroposed legislation, your attention 1s called to the expense, time, and 

fort which would be involved in accounting and reporting for these 
1g, and facilities. In fact, the Department of 
the Army does not even have administrative control over some of these 
tems, and it would constitute & practical impossibility to obtain the 
Fnancial data necessary to account and report on these matters. It 
s quite possible that the administrative costs incurred in the account- 
ng and reporting for the cost of some of these services furnished would 
be of such magnitude as to exceed the benefits obtained. As an 
example of increasing administrative costs, your attention 1s called to 
the fact that in the case of Germany, United States forces never in 
‘act receive Deutschemark. What is done is that the United States 
forces incur obligations within a ceiling fixed by the High Commis- 
sioners of Germany and when these obligations mature to the point of 
a payment order is issued on the German pay offices. ‘These 
German pay offices constitute a nationwide accounting network. If 
the proposed legislation 1s imposed upon the military departments, it 
might be necessary for our forces in Germany to duplicate & consider- 
able amount of the work presently being accomplished by the German 
pay offices. This would materially add to the dollar cost of our 
activities in Germany. 

In view of the international implications and the administrative and 
accounting difficulties involved, it is recommended that the military 
services be exempted from the provisions of the proposed legislation 
and that they be authorized to accept foreign credits, services, an 
facilities without the specific appropriation therefor. 

Mr. MILLER. Colonel, this proposed legislation, as I understand 
it, is sponsored by the Bureau of the Budget and is in the independent 
offices bill. Why are we cousidering it? 

Colonel LAcKAS. Because it 1s general language, sir. I have & 


foreign credits, service 


payment, 


copy of it. 
Mr. Forp. The independent offices appropriation pill has been 


approved by the House and I think by the Senate now. Was this 
language as recommended included? 

Colonel LAcKAS. No, sir. But 1 was proposed im the original 
President’s budget and may be included m & supplemental inde- 


pendent offices bill. 
Mr. MILLER. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. The situation to which you object was created by what 
legislation? 

Colonel Lackas. By a general provision which was proposed by 
the Bureau of the Budget for inclusion in the 1954 independent offices 
bill. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Department of the Army does 
oppose a provision which the Bureau of the Budget has recommended 
to the Congress for inclusion in the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel pores as. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Now, does the Department of the Army have a proposal 
to mitigate the harm that might arise from the adoption -of that 
provision? 

Colonel Lackxas. Well, in prior years, sir, the Department of the 
Army and the military departments generally have been authorized 
to accept the use of real property, services or moneys from foreign 
countries for the use of the United States without specific appropriation 
therefor. 

Mr. Mituer. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that the only legislation included 
in the independent offices appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1954 
was an amendment offered and approved in the Senate which related 
to the American Battle Monuments Commission. 

[ suspect that the inclusion of this provision for that particular 
agency was to overcome the same objection which the Department of 
the Army is making to the present law. Consequently I believe 
that there is other legislation still pending, which has not been cited 
here, which is what you are objecting to. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The budget which we have before us indicates that in 
every place where the situation exists the Army will pay for the 
services in dollars? 

General HoNNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And where that situation has existed in the past, you 
have made readjustments in the various budget projects. In other 
words, we have had several occasions where deutschemarks and yen 
were converted to reflect the actual expenditure in fiscal year 1952 
as well as in fiscal year 1953? 

General HonNEN. For comparability. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. Now is that whole problem involved in this? 

Colonel Kocu. Yes, sir. We would be required, under the pro- 
posal, to have in our budget the dollars. We would be required to 
budget for the total equivalent of the deutschemarks that the Germans 
will spend. 

Colonel Lacxas. I would like to make a modification of that, if I 
may, to the extent that we can budget, using dollar criteria. 

Colonel Kocn. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, where you have some of these small 
things which you mentioned in here, you cannot explain that in dollars 
very effectively? 

General Honnen. That is right. 
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Mr. Mituer. Might I make a hypothetical example to see if I 
understand what you gentlemen have in mind. If fire protection is 
needed at some American-controlled installation in Europe and if it 
were not obtainable locally, you would have to provide in the military 
budget for fire protection for that installation? 

General Honnen. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. But we will say in this village or town there is a local 
fire department which is adequate to meet the needs and they assume 
the fire protection of our installation and make no charge for it—it is 
a matter of hospitality if you like—however, we get 2 financial benefit 
from it. 

Colonel Lackas. Yes, sir. 

ir. Miuier. As I understand the explanation, this language would 
require the Army to put a dollar value on the fire protection that we 
have received from the local people free and then deposit an equivalent 
sum in dollars in the general funds of the Treasury, when actually 
there is no expenditure involved and the only thing that is accom- 
plished is that because of the donation of this service we are saved 
some money. 

I do not understand that the intent of the basic act had anything 
to do with a situation of that sort and I do not believe the Congress 
meant it to have anything to do with it, because the services do not 
involve American expenditures. They are nothing we could demand, 

ut they are something that we get. If you tried to set up a set of 
books on one such situation, it would be bad enough but if multiplied 
by every American installation on forei “ign soil, it would be a colossal 
undertaking. 

Colonel Lackas. If I may make this comment off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1953. 


NationaAL Boarp FoR THE PRomoTION oF Ririe PRAcTICE 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. _MERRITT J A. EDSON, _ UNITED S17 STATES MARINE ¢ CORPS, 
“RETIRED, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL {AL BOARD 
FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE; EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 

ADM. MORTON C. MUMMA, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 

MAJ. GEN. E. A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will now hear from the witnesses who are appearing on behalf 
of the funds requested for the promotion of rifle practice. 

I believe General Edson will be the first to make his presentation. 


* 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL EDSON 


General Epson. Mr. Chairman, I am Maj. Gen. Merritt A. Edson, 
United States Marine Corps, retired. I am appe — here primarily 
as a member of the executive committee of the National Board for 
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the Promotion of Rifle Practice for which this item would be appro- 
priated. I am also the executive director of the National Rifle 
Association of America, which has a very definite interest in the train- 
ing of civilians in particular throughout the country in small arms as 
an adjunct of the national defense. 

There has always been, and perhaps today more than ever, a clos 
relationship between the ability to shoot the individual weapons and 
marksmanship and success in battle. I think I can speak rathe: 
authoritatively on that point, having served 30 years in the United 
States Marine Corps and based on some of the places where I have 
served. In spite of all of the new developments, the final decision 
in battle and in war is determined by the man and his individual 
weapon. ‘The service requirement today, with all the technical equip- 
ment which it has, has made it more difficult than ever to teach the 
individual how to shoot in the limited time available to him as a re- 
cruit. Therefore, the development of new weapons places a greater 
importance than heretofore on teaching the youth of the country, in 
particular the civilian backlog of the military forces, marksmanship 
training before they get into the service. 

There are some people I know in the Regular services who believe 
that to give training to the civilian is a duplication of something which 
they would be given in the service. Actually it has been demon- 
strated time and time again that if the training of the civilian is 
properly done, it can relieve the armed services of that job and that 
task. That is the basic function of our association. 

I would like to insert at this time for the record that no part of any 
funds appropriated under this title would accrue to the National 
Rifle Association. The money is appropriated to an agency of the 
Department of the Army; it is expended under their control and the 
NRA does not profit a single penny out of it. I mention that in 
particular because just 3 weeks ago in Korea General Harkins, the chief 
of staff to General Taylor, asked me how we made out last year on 
funds appropriated for the National Rifle Association. I want to 
stress that this is not an NRA appropriation. The NRA, however, 
is the civilian agency through which the director of civilian marks- 
manship and the national board carry out its program of civilian 
marksmanship training through our clubs in particular and through 
the policing that we do of the membership to insure that those who 
are in the rifle clubs and those who benefit from the activities of the 
DCM, are honest, loyal American citizens. That is a function 
of NRA. 

I would like to recommend strongly the approval of $100,000 which 
was included in the budget as submitted by the Bureau of the Budget 
and recommended by the Department of Defense. I would like to 
point out, however, that that $100,000 is primarily an administrative 
fund. It will be expended for the bare essentials of operating the 
National Board and the office of DCM. It will provide the essential 
equipment, such as rifles, range equipment, and so forth, on loan to 
civilians and civilian clubs. It sets up and will supply the adminis- 
trative machinery to handle sales of spare parts, ammunition, targets, 
and so forth, to those engaged in marksmanship training in carrying 
out the program of the Board. Actually it is the small amount which, 
by providing these necessary essentials, makes it possible for a small 
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group of patriotic citizens who are interested in teaching our people 
how to shoot as a benefit to national defense and encourages them to 
spend their own money in direct support of that program. They 
spend that through maintenance of their own range, through buying 
ammunition, targets, and so forth. They give their own time freely 
in order to give those people a better chance of survival when and if 
they are called into the service. 

Actually when the National Board was created in 1903 its founders 
envisioned a nation of riflemen along the same line as the people of 
Switzerland where eventually every young man wouid be taught as a 
civilian the basic fundamentals of shooting before he became a service- 
man, and later, as a reserve, would periodically be retrained each year 
in the use of the individual weapon. That vision has never been 
reached in this country. However, it is still just as essential and 
desirable as it was 50 years ago. 

I would like to insert in the record, if I may, a copy of a news item 
which appeared in the New York Times on October 19, 1952. It is 
datelined Berlin. The headline reads, “Reds Will Teach Children 
To Shoot” and the first three paragraphs of this item are of particular 
interest to this committee in this particular matter of promotion of 
rifle training. 

It reads as follows: 

East Germany’s plans for building a national service army of 500,000 men are 
moving ahead and are beginning to affect all sections of the Soviet Zone popu- 
lation. Hardly a single age group is untouched. 

{4 new ordinance proposed by the East German Ministry of Education pro- 
vides for compulsory rifle and revolver training for children of both sexes from 
the age of 12 upward. One hour a day is to be devoted to teaching the 12-to-14- 
year-olds to fire a small-bore rifle. 

The instructors are the members of the Communist ‘‘people’s_police.”” Over 
the age of 14, training is to be in the use of Wehrmacht-type {rmy rifles and 

volvers. Proficiency in markmanship and regular attendance at these classes 
will be made a condition of a good school report. 

Incidentally, Russia itself, I believe, follows the same system. I 
am delighted to see that throughout the past 2 years there has been 
an awakening of interest in m: urksmanship training, I believe, through- 
out the country. In many local communities within the last year, 
for example, certain. schools in California, Oregon, New Jersey, and a 
few other localities have included marksmanship training in their 
regular curricula. Just this spring the New Hampshire State Legis- 
lature enacted House bill No. 192 which amends chapter 50 of their 
laws to include this particular requirement: 

Use of firearms.—A school district may include instruction in the safe and proper 
use of firearms including instruction in game laws and good hunting practices, and 
may raise and appropriate money for said purposes. 

So far as I know, this is the first State which has actually put on its 
books such a good clause which provides and permits that any school 
district may include marksmanship training in its curriculum. 

There are in Rossberg, Oreg., two schools which just a year ago 
included firearm training in their school curriculum under the same 
setup as this, and their proficiency in this program is part of their 
regular standing in the school. Every young boy in the two highest 
grades in high school has to take it. 
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VALUE OF TRAINING 


The question might be asked whether that sort of training pays 
off in the long run. 

I have here a clipping from the New York Daily News of April 
23, 1953. It is datelined Waynesburg, Pa., and this is the item: 


Pvt. Earl Tavlor, of Waynesburg, astounded his officers on the rifle range at 
Camp Campbell, Ky., a few days ago when at his first target practice he fired 20 
straight bull’s-eyes. Not until they had gone to the pit and checked the targets 

lves would the officers believe it. He stated that shortly before he entered 
/ rvices he had established a world’s junior record at 50 yards in a 
National Rifle Association meet and holds a number of State rifle championships. 


t Cive 


Actually this young boy set 2 records, 1 in 1947 and again in 1948, 
I have here an excerpt from a letter from a lieutenant of the United 
States Navy and it is datelined Inchon, Korea, February 17, 1953. 


Your letter, announcing the annual members’ meeting, March 26, 1953, for the 

election of directors, was received in today’s mail. Am sorry, but will have to 
decline your kind invitation to attend this year’s meeting and possibly next, due 
to*some unfinished business of my Uncle Sam over here in Korea. Surely would 
like to join you, both to renew fine friendships as well as to add my viewpoints 
and suggestions, as a life member. 
@ One thing I hope you will all keep in mind when your committees do meet. 
Our program to spread the teachings of the safe use of firearms must be broadened 
and pressed from every angle. It is both encouraging and a real sense of satisfac- 
tion to meet other members of the NRA and products of local rifle and revolver 
clubs back home and notice their abilities and handling of weapons. On the other 
hand, it is appalling and scares the daylights out of you at times to see so many 
men in the lines who actually can’t shoot and to save their lives. 


young 


I have one more item along this same line, and this is again an 
excerpt from a newspaper, The Independence (Mo.) Examiner date- 
lined May 1, 1952. 

Lt. Col. Sam Toomey, battle veteran of the Korean police action, was inclined 
to call it a war when speaking Wednesday before the luncheon meeting of the 
Inter-City Kiwanis Club. 

\mong other things he said: ‘‘There was a time when mv outfit advanced 50 
miles in 2% days and again we squandered our advantage. We had replacements 
show up in the front lines who had been in the Army only 6 weeks, and who had 
not even been trained to handle a rifle, so we trained them as well as we could 
within the next 10 days. Otherwise, their fate would have been no less than 
murder.” 

That is an excerpt from that news release. It indicates, as I am 
sure Colonel Strain pointed out to you when he appeared before this 
committee, that a junior program pays dividends many, many times 
more effectively than what I have placed in the record here. 

The $100,000 which is recommended in the budget and which is 
now being considered, includes no funds whatsoever for the purchase 
of ammunition. The DCM has today a total stock of 800,000 rounds 
of .22 caliber shorts. At the present time 200 rounds are issued per 
boy in each new junior club which is affiliated in the program. No 
issues are made to the older clubs. Four years ago the standard issue 
was 400 rounds per boy and the annual issue of .22 caliber ammunition 
approximated 16 million rounds of .22 long rifle cartridges. Beginning 
3 years ago that allowance was cut down to 250 rounds, or about 12 
million rounds annually. The present stock on the present issue of 
200 rounds to a boy of each new club only will be completely exhausted 
before the end of the year. 
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Mr. Forp. Before the end of the fiscal year or the end of the 
calendar year? 

General Epson. About the end of this calendar year. There was 
included in the budget as approved by the Department of the Army 
the sum of $76,500 for the procurement of 10 million rounds of caliber 
22 cartridges. That was over and above this $100,000. That item 
was stricken by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I would like to strongly recommend that that item be restored to 
this appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. What will be the effect, if any, upon the number of 
junior members participating if this gratuitous distribution of ammu- 
nition is not continued? 

General Epson. It is diffic om to say. 

To be frank about it, Mr. Chairman, it is much easier for local 
clubs and local individuals to secure small bore at $8 a thousand than 
it is to procure .30 caliber at $100 a thousand. 

How seriously that program would be affected if the .22-caliber 
ammunition is not available, we do not know, and we will not know 
until we have had some experience with it. 


JUNIOR CLUBS 


Mr. Stxes. General, is not that dependent somewhat upon whether 
you are talking about the junior clubs or the senior clubs? It is my 
personal belief that the junior clubs, where you are dealing with 
youngsters, many of whom otherwise do not have an opportunity to 
practice any marksmanship, and many of whom do not have any 
money to spend for ammunition, have an even bigger problem, and 
they are a more important group for us to reach and help than those 
in the senior clubs, many of whom are past military age, and many 
of whom are better able to buy .30-caliber ammunition than the 
youngsters in the junior clubs are able to buy the .22-caliber ammuni- 
tion. I think the youngsters have made more of a problem and that 
there are important reasons for helping them. 

General Epson. Yes, sir; I agree with you. 

Mr. Srxes. If there must be a choice, the junior clubs should be 
favored. 

General Epson. Yes; if there is a choice, I believe this money 
should be used for the procurement of .22-caliber ammunition to 
support the junior program. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that for the last year or so the 
22-caliber ammunition has been distributed sole sly to junior clubs. 

General Epson. The .22-caliber has been distributed only to junior 
clubs. The National Board makes no issue of the .22-caliber to the 
senior clubs. 

Mr. Forp. It is my further understanding that until the first part 
of the calendar year 1954 there will be stocks available for continued 
distribution. 

General Epson. To new clubs only, just to those joining. Those 
who have been affiliated heretofore, or during the fiscal year 1952, 
for example, are on their own and have to procure their own .22-caliber 
ammunition, but new clubs joining will get 200 rounds per boy this 


year 
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That, as I said, compares with an overall issue of 400 rounds to 
every youngster affiliated with clubs in the program 4 years ago. 

Mr. Forp. That is, new members, as well as members who had 
been active previously? 

General Epson. That is right, all of them. 

I would like to speak a little bit about the .30-caliber pricture 
primarily for the record, because I recognize just as well as everybody 
else does that there is need for economy, but prior to 4 years ago 
the standard issue to senior clubs was 120 rounds of .30-caliber 
ammunition per man enrolled in the program. 

Mr. Forp. Per year? 

General Epson. Yes, sir, per year. 

The total amount involved between 5 million and 6 million rounds. 

Then, 3 years ago the quantity was reduced, with the outbreak 
of the Korean incident, to 60 rounds per man, and that was con- 
tinued until a year ago. 

For the past 12 months the issue has been limited to 30 rounds of 
.30 caliber per individual attached to a new club. 

The old clubs, again, in this case, have been eliminated from the 
1Ssl ics, 

The total stock of .30 caliber which DCM has today is approximately 
400,000 rounds. 

That will be exhausted about the first of the year, so that even 
those 30 rounds to new clubs will again stop. 

Once again the Department of the Army recommended and approved 
in the budget which it sent forward to the Department of Defense an 
item of $288,750 for the procurement of 3 million rounds of caliber .30. 

It seems to me that this committee might well consider whether 
that 3 million rounds might be made available to DCM from the 
total stocks being procured for the regular services. 

[t is my opinion, at least, and that of many others, that that 3 
million rounds for the training of men of military age—and I would 
like to emphasize that: men of military age—would pay just as much 
dividends as using that same 3 million rounds in the regular service 
program. 

Mr. Sixes. What limitations would you suggest, General? 

General Epson. As to age? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, if some funds were made available but not enough 
for all? 

General Epson. This vear, for the first time, we have written into 
the regulations of the national championships that no issues will be 
made to any individual over 45 years of age, which is the maximum 
military age, unless that man is attached to or serving with the regular 
services, or a Ready Reserve unit. 

Mr. Srxes. It has been a long time since we have drafted men over 
35 years of age for use in combat. Only men not over 26 now are 
subject to the draft. 

General Epson. Yes. I would see no objection whatsoever to this 
committee putting in a limitation of 35 if it would care to do so on free 
issue. I think it should not be lower than that, because that is the 
accepted age, I think, for normal Selective Service. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be practical to get the DCM to turn in their 
stocks of .30 caliber and in return get dollarwise comparable stocks of 
.22 caliber so that we could make, for a period of time, longer distri- 
bution of .22 caliber? 
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General Epson. It would not be desirable, because I certainly 
believe that we should have some ammunition available for the annual 
National Trophy Matches which have been approy ed this year, and 
some of this ammunition will be used for it. Those matches would 
10t be conducted on the normal basis of being Federal matches unless 
the Government also provided the ammunition. To turn this stock 
over for .22 caliber would completely destroy that program, and I 
certainly would not recommend it. 

Mr. Forp. How many rounds of .30 caliber do you use in the 
national matches? 

General Epson. We will use this year about 200,000 rounds. 

Mr. Forp. What is the reserve stock? 

General Epson. There is a total of 400,000 rounds today. This 
vould require about half of the present stock, but some of the ammuni- 
tion will be used for the Small-Arms Firing School, to train instructors 
in marksmanship to go back home and teach other people. It is the 
yily opportunity that civilians get to shoot the M-—1 rifle in competi- 
tion or comparison with anyone else, and it certainly pays dividends. 

if the talks now going on in Korea are at all successful and the 
ghting stops, it seems to me that there should be available ammuni- 

ion from other stocks that could be turned over to DCM through a 

ransfer of funds or a transfer of ammunition. 

At the end of World War Il some .30-caliber ammunition was 
declared surplus, and it was from that surplus stock the DCM got its 
entire issue, and it is from that surplus that we have 400,000 rounds 
is a residue today. 

In the hearings before the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 
Senate on the 1952 appropriation, Colonel Boyer, executive assistant 
lirector of the Reserve Officers Association, made this statement: 

In July, August, September, and October of that year (1950) we took thousands 
ipon thousands of members of the Volunteer and the Inactive Reserve and within 
3 weeks from the time that they received their orders to be placed on active duty 
rr reported for active duty, I should say, they were casualties in Korea. If it 
hadn’t been for our Reserves at that time we would have been thrown out of 
Korea in the first 6 weeks. 

Now, if we are going to take people from the volunteer reserve and if we are 
voing to throw them into conflict, as we have done in the past, then we should give 
them the same opportunity of training as we give the members of the Organized 
Reserve, in order that when they are ordered into active duty, they will have had 
1 sufficient amount of training so that they can at least protect themselves to a 

ertain extent. 

I feel very strongly that this matter of civilian marksmanship train- 
ing should fit right into this picture of giving the Reserve, the Inactive 
Reserve, an opportunity at least to keep his know-how of how to shoot 
his individual weapon. 

I also have this letter which came in June 1, 1953 from Mr. Richard 

Abbott, of 563 North Oliver Avenue, Sanger, ( ‘alif., in which he 
says: 

Many young and inexperienced shooters seem to get the idea that it is more 
important to empty the rifle as fast as possible than to get the shots on the target. 

Most of the ex-GI’s who shoot with us, when they are outshot by an oldtimer 
with an “obsolete’’ Springfield, are apt to blame their threes and misses on the 
‘“no-good’’ M-1. The plain truth is that nobody ever taught them to get into 
position, much less how to hold and squeeze. 

The ex-Marines are all at least fair shots, and the others seem to catch on pretty 


quick when they learn that they can’t scare the target to death. I think the 
DCM is worthwhile but the Army appears to have its doubts. 
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It should be borne in mind when considering the value of the national 
matches, and these issues to the senior clubs that it is those seniors 
who act as instructors. They are the people who carry the load of 
teaching others. 

We should bear in mind also that if we get into world wa; III and 
the National Guard is federalized, or called into active duty, we are 
going to have State guards organized which will consist of those over 
35 and 45. It is not money wasted. 

I agree, however, that in the days of limited dollars we should use 
the money and the ammunition wisely where it does the most good, 
and that is certainly on men of active military age. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out very briefly some of thi 
things that other countries are doing along this line. 

I mentioned Switzerland before. 

It has been standard practice in that country for many, many years, 
and it is part of their basic law, that the local community rifle clubs 
will have the responsibility of training every young man in that 
community in basic marksmanship training before he joins the armed 
forces. When he is conscripted the boy is handed a rifle and given 
2 days to sight it in, and that is the only time devoted to basic marks- 
manship training during his 18 months of active service. He is 
already trained in marksmanship, and you do not have to use 2 or 3 
weeks to teach him. 

When he completes his 18 months’ service he takes his rifle home 
with him, and again the law prescribes that he must affiliate with his 
local community rifle club. That club must see that he fires and 
qualifies in marksmanship each year so long as he is eligible for active 
duty. 

The law further provides that if he does not qualify he shall be 
ordered back to active duty until he does. 

The same basic system is followed in Finland, Sweden, and Norway, 
and has been for many years. 

I have already indicated what is being done in East Germany and 
Russia. 

As to Argentina, I have a letter from Mr. Rafael M. Demaria of 
Buenos Aires, who is connected with their international shooting 
competition teams, and he says: 

It is true that the present government has decreed that target shooting shall be 
compulsory for students between the ages of 16 and 19. 

The new decree has the aim, I take it, to oblige all students to go through a 
shooting course, shorter, probably, than before, even if they cannot shorten with 
it their military service. It has a wider scope than the former as all students, 
as before, of high, commercial, normal and industrial schools, plus those of the 
universities, between the established ages, must receive shooting instruction and 
practice shooting, although the details of the new course have not yet been 
published. 

And here is a report from the Department of the Army of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, by the director of rifle clubs, which 
corresponds to our DCM. 

The total quantity of .303 ammunition issued to rifle clubs during the year 
was 12,429,930 rounds. 


Of that total 7,556,138 rounds were free issues, and 3,250,542 were 
purchase issues. In other word, the clubs paid for them. Then an 
additional number of rounds were distributed free to clubs or sold to 
them for purchase. 
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The important item here is 7 million rounds of free issue in a 
nation whose total population is about that of the city of New York, 
8 million. 

So that other nations whose responsibilities worldwide certainly 
are not comparable to ours, whose commitments in Korea and other 
places cannot begin to touch ours are carrying on an active program 
of civilian marksmanship, and they are including .30 caliber big bore. 

As a matter of fact, most of their program is based on the service 
rifle. 

I feel that the employment of the National Board, of the DCM, 
and of the civilian rifle club system can, in fact, be an economy matter 
rather than one of added expense 

That is primarily because the program is headed up by volunteers 
The ranges which are used in this are civilian ranges which have been 
built, with the exception of such things as target carriers which they 
eet on loan from the DCM, out of funds from their own pockets, 
and they are maintained by funds out of their por kets They are 
donated to national defense 

Now, compared to that it cost $200, $300 or $400 per man in 
soing through his 2 week’s training in the service with all of the over- 
head and everything else included. The ammunition itself costs 
the same, for it makes no difference whether the ammunition is used 
to train a potential civilian-soldier or to train a solider in uniform. 

The overhead, however, is remarkably less, using this volunteer 
system of teaching. It is an economy so far as the services are 
concerned in their training program. 

If we had universal markmanship training so that every boy going 
into the service would have completed that training as in Switzerland 
and would report for duty and bypass it, 2 weeks would be added for 
other training of our soliders, marines, and so forth. 

It is an economy trainingwise, and when we have these examples | 
have read of young fellows who go into action who have never fired a 
rifle or had that training to any extent, this national training program 
is an economy so far as our youth are concerned. It is a lifesaving 
program. 

This is what Congressman Short said last March at the annual 
members’ banquet of the National Rifle Association: 

This country, too, has learned from the lessons of World War I, World War II, 
and now Korea that we must rely on our civilian soldiers when engaged in any 
great conflict. 

Perhaps we need not go so far as to require each male citizen to keep a military 
rifle ready behind his door, as in Switzerland. But certainly there can be no 
reason for not providing the physical means for able-bodied citizens to periodically 
handle, beeome familiar with, and practice with the basic weapon of the infantry 
soldier. 

That is the function of the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice for which this item is appropriated. 

The task of the board is one which should be considered as part 
of the national defense structure. 

It has a job to do which it has never been able to do because it has 
never had the necessary funds. 

I would certainly recommend the approval of the $100,000 item 
which appears under this title. 
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I would recommend also and urge the addition of approximately 
$80,000 for the procurement of small-bore ammunition for issue to 
the } unior clubs. 

I Gan that this committee will consider the means of making some 
30-caliber ammunition available for the senior clubs. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General. I am sure that all of 
the members of the committee appreciate the sincerity of your 
testimony and the basis for your recommendations, based on your 
previous experience in the defense of the country. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL MUMMA 


Unless there are questions, the next witness is Admiral Mumma. 

Admiral Mumma. Mr. Chairms an, my name is Morton C. Mumma, 
rear admiral, United States Navy, retired, a member of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and vice president of the 
National Rifle Association. 

You may think it strange to find a retired naval officer with interest 
in this topic, but I am a product, beginning back in 1916, of the pro- 
grams carried on under the sponsorship of the national board. 

Through attainment of my qualifications in this field many thousand 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy received their basic 
mi irksmanship training during the 5 years it was under my charge. 

Later in the fleet and during World War II extensive use was made 
of my experience in training crews to hit what they shot at, both in 
small arms and pointer fire with larger guns. 

[ will not take your time going into the background and reasons for 
the many legislative actions which began in 1903 dealing with the 
national board. 

The name itself is descriptive of its main function. And, too, the 
fact that you are devoting your attention to this $100,000 item in the 
Department of Defense budget is in itself recognition of the importance 
of the board’s functions. 

However, it may not be quite as clear why the National Rifle 
Association is interested in this matter. 

The NRA and its clubs are not ia any way recipients of any funds 
or emoluments from this program. The NRA and the clubs merely 
act as responsible agents for the board by accounting to the Govern- 
ment for the equipment issued for the use of citizens in promotion of 
basis small arms practice. Article I of the NRA bylaws lays out the 
NRA purposes in this regard. I would like to quote from article I 
of those bylaws: 

To educate and train citizens of good repute in the safe and efficient handling 
of small arms, and in the technique of design, production, and group instruction; 
to increase the knowledge of small arms and promote efficiency in the use of 
such arms on the: part of members of law-enforcement agencies, of the Armed 
Forees, and of citizens who would be subject to service in the event of war; and 
generally to encourage the lawful ownership and use of small arms by citizens of 
good repute. 

From time to time developments require a reevaluation of programs 
and basic purposes. A recent development of the Korea action has 
brought to my mind the absolute necessity of reevaluation of basic 
marksmanship. I speak of the use by our troops of body armor or the 
fragmentproof vest. I emphasize that this is not a bulletproof vest. 
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May I call to your attention the article, Body Armor versus Aimed 
Fire, beginning on page 4 of the American Rifleman issue for June 
1953. 

I quote a brief part of my thoughts contained in that article: 

Suppose the North Koreans or Chinese have this vest somehow. With all the 

ass density of area weapons, the hand grenade and mortars and artillery, we 
saturate the atmosphere with little flying pieces of fragment, and the Chinese are 
overed with this vest. Their killed in action and wounded in action are material- 
ly reduced. How are we going to destroy that enemy army in order to achieve 
uur combat objective? 

There seems to me to be only one answer, and that one answer is the rifle high- 
elocity projectile. How must we deliver that individual projectile? We must 
ieliver it as an aimed projectile, and where does that take you? It takes us right 
back to * * * the promotion of basic marksmanship, not only among the serv- 
ices, but among the civilians of this country as a part of our national defense. 

Now, for a minute, think of the tons and tons and tons of hand grenades or 
mortar shells or artillery projectiles—in other words, area fragmentary material— 
that are fired. If an enemy is able to remove his troops from the area of mortal 
wounds, in order to destroy that enemy the only thing we have left is the aimed 
projectile. 

The medical aspects of the vest giving protection to our troops is 
well understood, as evidenced by the studies under way in the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology. 

However, I am unaware that any of the Armed Forces have under- 
taken a reevaluation of the tactical importance of aimed fire when 
faced by an enemy who may be clothed with fragment-proof body 
armor, 

Having spent my life in promotion of basic marksmanship as a 
main facet to national defense through a prepared citizenry I feel 
it is most important that the lesson of the fragment-proof vest not 
be overlooked. 

It is my understanding that the Board funds for the issue of service 
and small-bore ammunition are exhausted and none are provided in 
this budget. 

In order to carry out this instruction of the citizenry an issue of 
ammunition is needed, a small cost for the results to be attained. 
If there is no ammunition to be fired how can these men be trained? 
The modest sum of approximately $80,000 will provide enough small- 
bore ammunition to at least partially train preinductees. 

If a truce in Korea comes, enough service ammunition is in the 
pipeline of supply to allow transfer for Board purposes, and it should 
in no way hamper immediate military needs. 

However, funds or transfer authority would be required to obtain 
service ammunition for National Board use. The amount of $288,000 
would provide enough service ammunition to carry on. 

So long as the Armed Forces are maintained near their present 
size, and a Korea truce will not bring demobilization, approximately 
1 million young men will enter the service each year to replace those 
who have completed active duty. In recognition of this fact the 
NRA wrote its clubs in part as follows, and I quote from a letter 
from NRA dated May 22, 1953, to the NRA affiliated clubs and 
basic small-arms training schools: 

School will soon be out. Many senior-class members will then be classified by 
Selective Service as available for service in the Armed Forces. 

Rifie marksmanship training is one of the few things which is essential to a 


serviceman which he can learn a great deal about while still in civilian life. He 
cannot, however, learn rifle marksmanship alone and unaided—you know that. 
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With the assistance of your club and a basic small-arms training school these 
young men can be taught rifle marksmanship. In fact, you are the only organiza- 
tions that have the instructor know-how and the range facilities necessary to so 
instruct these young men before they enter the service. It is up to you folks to 
send the young men from your community to their basic training camp prepared 
in the best possible manner. A basic small-arms training school run by your clut 
is a “‘must” if your young men are to get this preliminary marksmanship training 

The classification of each man registered is posted in the local Selective Servic 
Board office. This information is available to the public. From this posted list 
you can determine which of your young men have been classified 1-A and so are 
approaching their entry into military service. Contact these men and impress 
on them the importance to themselves of taking the training you are offering 
Explain that there is never enough time during the basic-training period for the 
many things they must be instructed in—marksmanship being no exception 
Explain how they can take some of the training before being called up, and so be 
far ahead of many who will be in their outfit but have not had the same chance 

How much more effective this training can be if the National Board 
can purchase service and small-bore ammunition for issue in support 
of the Board’s ol pyectives. 

1 thank you for this opportunity to express my views on this item 
of the budget. 1 sincerely hope you will see the importance of recom- 
mending the entire $100,000 item, and will add $80,000 for the pur- 
chase of small-bore ammunition, and $288,000 for transfer of service 
ammunition from the services to National Board use. 

It should be noted that economies of the past in the use and issue 
of National Board ammunition, have resulted in no appropriation for 
ammunition since 1941. Transfer at no cost of World War IT ammu- 
nition declared surplus has enabled the Board to carry on to a partial 
degree in the interim. 

However, now both ammunition and funds for its purchase are 
practically nonexistent. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Admiral Mumma. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL WALSH 


Mr. Forp. General Walsh, I understand you have a prepared 
statement on one or both of these programs. 

General Watsn. Yes. 

Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Forp. All right, proceed, please, General. 

General Wausu. For the sake of the record, I am Maj. Gen. E. A. 
Walsh, president of the National Guard Association of the United 
States, accompanied by Colonel Galushe, legislative officer of the 
association. 

It may seem rather peculiar, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee that we of the National Guard should come down here to 
speak for this particular matter, but it is really quite simple when 
you appreciate the fact that all of our units except six units of the 
guard are combat units, and a very preponderate proportion of those, 
of course, are infantry and other comparable units ‘which are armed 
with small arms. 

We all know that there has been a tremendous development in 
tactical, and in technical modern weapons, particularly of recoilless 
weapons. 
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[t seems to me that in the exact ratio to which we emphasize these 
things we tend to deemphasize the matter of small-arms practice. 

To me that became increasingly acute during the conduct of World 

War II, and certainly it has been true since then from that time on. 

The fact, nevertheless, remains that the basic weapon of the in- 
fantryman is the rifle, and in my opinion it will be that for many years 
to come. Therefore there should be emphasis on this marksmanship 
training. 

In the years between 1920 and 1935 the Congress and this com- 
mittee, particularly, concerned itself with the matter of rifle marks- 
manship, and small-arms marksmanship, if you include the wider 
term, and I am hopeful that I will live to see the day when again this 
particular committee, and even the Armed Services Committee will 
once again pay attention to and emphasize the necessity for training 
in small arms. 

There is no need here to repeat the testimony that has been given 
by General Edson and Admiral Mumma. ‘They have covered the 
vaterfront and covered it very thoroughly 

[ would like to invite your attention to the fact that during the 
conduct of World War I when the British and the French, but more 
notably the French, incurred these terrible losses, France then com- 
menced to preach the false doctrine that artillery conquers ground, 
and, of course, it took the Americans, and notably General Pershing 
to display how fallacious this doctrine was, and that only the infantry 
conquers and holds ground, and that is as true today as when General 
Pershing taught it moce than three decades ago. 

We all are concerned with these young men that these gentlemen 
have mentioned, and if they come to us taught in the fundamentals 
of rifle marksmanship we feel that a great deal has been accomplished 
and, therefore, I would like to see not only a reemphasis put on this 
small arms prac tice, but I would like to also see something definite 
done where these youngsters are concerned, particularly the juniors. 

Therefore, it is for that reason that we support the item of $100,000 
as recommended by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

We hope too that perhaps the committee can see its wav clear to 
do something on the matter of the $80,000 item for the procurement 
of the .22 caliber ammunition, and especially in the event of a truce 
in Korea and an improvement in the situation over there that perhaps 
you can do something on the matter of the transfer of this .30 caliber 
ammunition to which Admiral Mumma alluded a moment ago. 

Ultimately all of that ammunition will, of course, be piled up in 
the war reserve, but even ammunition deteriorates with time, and 
ultimately you will find a great deal of it in class 3 or lot 3, and it 
simply has to be disposed of. 

[t would seem infinitely better that you take a little of it off the 
top and put in the new stuff underneath and thus there is no de- 
terioration, and yet even transfer authority for the relatively small 
sum of $288,000 would, in my opinion, go a long way. 

For many, many years re presentative s of our association have been 
appearing before this committee. We have alw: ays been extremely 
conservative in our requests. We have never advocated an innova- 
tion merely for the sake of seeing it instituted. We have always 
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been economy minded, not only now, but at all times, and becaus: 
we happen to come from the nonprofessional class we are vitally 
concerned with the need for economy in our appropriations and even 
more economy in the matter of expenditures. 

We have not been satisfied, to put it frankly, with the manner ir 
which the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice has 
functioned, notably in the last 7 years. 

Before the war this was a very active agency, and in my opinion 
it did a great job, but I cannot help but feel that probably as a result 
of the war they have become moribund, and I am hopeful that within 
the year that there is going to be a revitalization of it and, further, 
that the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice is going 
to perform in the manner in which Congress expected it to perform 
when it set it up a half century ago or more. 

I believe that is sufficient for today, Mr. Chairman. Because thes: 
gentlemen have gone into such detail there would be no point in 
repeating what they have said. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Walsh. 

General Watsu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Army NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. Now, General, do you want to make a statement on 
behalf of the guard and the guard appropriation? 

General Wats. I can do that even more briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. We will be glad to have your comments. 

General Wausu. I find myself in a most peculiar position this after- 
noon in that for the first time in three decades during which I have 
been appearing before this committee I have practically no knowledge 
of the items in the budget. That is, I think, understandable in view 
of the fact that there has been a considerable revision of the budget 
since it came up here in January. 

However, I do not regard that as of any great importance for the 
reason that the National Guard Bureau, both its Army and Air 
divisions, were given very thorough and complete hearings by this 
committee, and, as you know, they testified that they were com- 
pletely satisfied with the budget as tentatively set up, and with that 
we are completely satisfied, and when the time comes when we 
appear before your opposite in the Senate that is about what I shall 
tell them. 

However, there are two things that I would like to have the com- 
mittee think about. 

First, I would like to deal with the strength of the guard, and very 
quickly. You are aware of the fact that we have been budgeted for 
a year-end strength of 265,000 on June 30, 1953, but the committee 
very wisely, I believe, dicated that they did not desire any cessation 
of recruiting in the National Guard and that if they exceeded that 
year-end strength of 265,000 adjustments would be made accordingly. 

Already we have passed the strength of 256,700 with 2 months of 
the fiscal year remaining. These figures were only available the other 
day. So that would leave us less than 9,000 to go up to June 30 for 
the months of May and June. It is obvious, therefore, that we will 
probably exceed that 265,000. Now, for the year-end strength on 
June 30, 1954, we have been given 300,000. 
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therefore, if we exceed the 265,000, we are 35,000 or less under 
dies ‘year-end allowance. 

The National Guard Bureau is of the opinion that they will reach 
that strength in March of 1954. So, if it is not too late or, if it could 
be done, we would like to have the committee give thought to including 
identical language with reference to the 265,000 after the 300,000. 

It might be well to bear in mind we still have two infantry divisions 
in the active Federal service, namely, the 37th of Ohio and the 44th 
of Ihlinois 

I do not believe there is any problem where the Air Force is con- 
erned at the moment 

The other item is the matter of armorv and nonarmory construct ion 
I will not take the time of the committee or bore it with the reasons 
why the money which the Congress appropriated has not been ex- 
pended. Suffice it to say that the basic reason is red tape. I do 
not believe anything is going to be done to overcome that red tape 
unti il Congress takes some rather drastic action. However, since these 

earings have been held before this committee, there has been a very 

finite improvement in the matter of the processing of these con- 
strde tion projec ts. 

Mr. Forp. I think at the time various people were before us the 
committee as a whole let it be known we wanted some action taken 
to expedite the handling of this processing. 

General WautsH. Again I am not going into detail, and I am not 
going to aim any shafts. All I say is that something has happened, 
and those projects are being processed quite rapidly. 

I do not believe the National Guard Bureau is equipped to spend 
in 1 fiscal year any more than they now have and will have under 
the new appropriation. Perhaps the same thing holds true with 
reference to nonarmory construction money. They will have roughly 
$30 million for armory construction, of which only $3 million has been 
obligated through the medium of contracts. The Bureau will have 
$11 million for nonarmory construction, of which only $1 million has 
been obligated through the medium of contracts. So, adding the 2 
figures together, the $30 million for armory construction and the 
$11 million for nonarmory construction, you would total $41 million. 
True, it is noyear money, but I believe, if the Bureau was asked the 
question, the Bureau would have to answer that the ‘y are not equipped 
to spend any more money than they have. So again, when the time 
comes to appear before the opposite committee of the Senate, that 
will be about the gist of our testimony. 

However, when fiscal year 1955 rolls around, then we would like 
to go back to where we started under the provisions of Public Law 783 
and have about the same sum appropriated for armory construction 
that was appropriated initially——I believe the amount was about $11 
million—and about the same amount for nonarmory construction, 
which at that time was $8 million, provided, of course, that the States 
have all signed their agreements; the sites have been acquired; they 
have good titles; and the Bureau is able to do it. 

Lastly, I would like to take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, of expressing to the members of the committee our very 
deep appreciation for not only the courteous manner in which you 
heard the presentation of our items by the National Guard Bureau, 
both its Army and Air representatives, but for what we consider the 
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very generous manner in which you treated us. And I would like to 
add my testimony to that of the Chief of the Bureau so that there will 
be no argument in the future that we are satisfied. 
I thank you very much for this opportunity to appear before you. 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Walsh. We as a 
committee ao appreciate your helpful recommendations and sugges- 
tions, and we will do the best we possibly can along the lines that have 


+ + 


been suggested here this afternoon. 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTION ON FUNDS FOR NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. General Walsh, there are two proposed language 
changes whi nust be decided on by the committee. I would like 


to have the reaction of the National Guard Association on the amend- 
ment that has to do with the removal of the requirement that there be 
State participation in funds for nonarmory construction. Is it the 
recommendation of the National Guard Association that the States 
not be required to participate in existing funds for nonarmory 

eral WaLsi Yes, Mr. Sikes. If you will read the applicable 
provision of Public Law 783, you will find it was never the intention 
that the States wou e required to contribute for so-called nonarmory 
construction projects. They had never been before and there was no 
reason, after a lapse of 30 years, why they should have been com- 
pe led to do so all of a sudden. The States themselves volunts urily 
agreed to a 25 percent contribution on the matter of armories, and 
there has never been any argument about that; but, unfortunately, 
the definition of ‘‘armory facility” in the act was so broadly defined 
that it literally included everything. So, as you know, there was 
set up a new item in the budget ‘‘Army construction, civilian com- 
ponents,’’ and thus the two were tied together. Now, last year, as 
you know, this committee put in language which eliminated that $8 
million from the 25 percent contribution that was for the year before, 
and this committee approved $3 million for nonarmory construction. 
When it got over to the Senate, I do not know just what happened 
over there, but, anyway, that old language got back in too late to do 
anything about it. So this year we hope to have the same thing 
done that was done last year. 

[ understand under the rules of protocol, if it is done this year, 
then we do not have to worry any more, although I think it will be 
wise, probably, to write that language in there so clearly that there 
could never be any que stion. 

Mr. Stxes. At the same time you suggest that the language be 
written so it would apply to future appropriations? 

General Wausx. Yes, sit 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE 


Mr. Sikes. May I ask the feeling of the National Guard Association 
on the extension of the franking privilege which this committee made 
available to the National Guard last year? Is it your recommendation 
that the franking privilege be continued? 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. And we were perfectly satisfied with 
the manner in which this committee set it up. 
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Mr. Sixes. Some question has arisen as to whether that language 
is permanent language, and this subcommittee has given consideration 
to repeating the language in order to insure that there be no question 
about its being permanent language and possibly to making the 
language stronger. 

General WautsH. We have 6 Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces, and we never for the life of us could understand why the other 
5 have had it as a matter of course since June 4, 1920, and for some 
reason we never had it. We brought it up time and time again and 
were always opposed by the Postmaster General until last year 
I won’t say he weakened, but he did relent a little bit and said if the 
Congress wanted to put it in in that particular way, then they had 
no objection. 

Now, it has worked out very well indeed. The Bureau now makes 
an allotment based on a table of experience. So, in a sense, we do 
not have the franking privilege in that you can just go out and mail 
anything; you can only get so many envelopes based on this table of 
experience over the years. And you must account for every envelope 
by number. If you cannot account for it, you must pay for i 

But even more ridiculous than that is the fact that they did give an 
appropriation for airmail and special delivery but denied it for the 
3-cent mail. As a matter of principle, it just did not seem to hang 
together. 

RATION ALLOWANCI 


Mr. Miuuer. On the language changes, somebody made the point, 
if J understand it, that if a National Guard unit goes on training duty 
over 8 hours, the enlisted personnel under the law are permitted to 


draw ‘es 2 days training, whereas, due to some technicality, the 
officer personnel are not permitted the same privilege. 

General Wats. I believe that refers to rations. 

Mr. Miuurr. It refers to subsistence, but I thmk it also refers 
possibly to training periods in excess of 8 hours. At least, there is a 


discrimination or difference as between the officer personnel and the 
enlisted personnel which was called to our attention. I think tl 
committee would like to know your views as to whether there is any 
justification for such a difference. 

General Watsu. Obviously, there should be no discrimination 

Colonel Gatusne. The Armed Forces Reserve Act provides that 
enlisted men of Reserve units on 8-hour weekend training periods will 
be provided with ration allowance money to buy their food. There 
is no comparable provision for the officers to draw a ration. 

Mr. Miuier. The picture, as I recollect it, is that this particularly 
would have the effect on your drill periods, where there is weekend 
training and that there was a difference because of some act as between 
the payment to the enlisted man for subsistence for more than | day, 
whereas the officer in the same situation was treated as if he was at 
. 4-hour drill period. 

Colonel Gatusue. That is correct. The Armed Forces Reserve 
Act is the one that takes care of the enlisted men, but the officers 
are not taken care of in that act. 

Mr. Mitier. There was language in the appropriation bill last 
year, as I understand it, that corrected the situation and left the 
officers and enlisted men both treated alike. 
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Colonel Gatusue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriiuer. When the new act was passed, for some reason that 
is not clear to this committee, the word “officers”? was left out, with 
the result that without any additional language, so far as this commit- 
tee is concerned, the enlisted man would be cared for by the overall 
act, whereas, as I understand, the officer would not receive subsistence. 

General Wausu. I will tell you what we can do. We can check 
that tonight and possibly find the difficulty in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act; but, to be absolutely right for the record, we will check 
that tonight and have it in here tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Mixer. It is your feeling that all should be treated alike; 
is it not? 

General Wausn. There should be no discrimination, obviously. 

Mr. Forp. If there is nothing further, thank you very much. 

General Wausn. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. It has been a pleasure to have you here. 

General WausH. You have been very kind. 


NATIONAL BoarpD FoR PrRomMoTION oF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Forp. Now, Mr. Downer, you are appearing on behalf of the 
item ‘Promotion of rifle practice’’? 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. I think the question has been so well and 
so thoroughly covered that it would be utterly useless, and futile for 
me to repeat what has already been said. 

I do want to inform you that the 1953 National Encampment of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars unanimously adopted a resolution, No. 153, 
which urges the Congress to appropriate adequate funds for the con- 
tinuance of the civilian marksmanship program. That resolution 
represents the composite view of our 10,000 posts and 1% million 
members. I thought it would be proper that I should inform you of 
that so that vou would understand that the interest in the continuance 
of this program comes from other groups and segments of the society 
and is not confined to the National Rifle Association. Although the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars—that is, individual posts of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars—sponsor many junior rifle clubs and although that to 
some extent to those who participate in the program is a recreational 
activity, our interest in this matter is not because of its recreational 
aspects but because of the value that we think it has to the national 
defense: I think our interest in national security is quite well and 
generally known, and it is primarily for that reason that we endorse 
and urge the appropriation to continue this program. 

Mr. Forp. Would you like to have that resolution incorporated 
in the record? 

Mr. Downer. I would appreciate it. 

(The resolution above referred to is as follows:) 


Supstirute REsoLuTION FOR ReEsOLUTION No. 153—APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
Promotion OF Rir_e PRACTICE 


Whereas the 82d Congress appropriated $100,000 for the program of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice notwithstanding the request of 
the Department of Defense for $879,000 to carry out the Board’s statutory 
functions; and 

Whereas the drastic cut in this appropriation will result in material diminution 


of the services which the Division of Civilian Marksmanship of the Department 
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f the Army and the National Board of the Promotion of Rifle Practice perform 


for approximately 1,500 rifle clubs, several hundred of which are sponsored by 


posts of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; and 

Whereas the National Board is charged by law with the encouragement of 
ifle practice throughout the United States in the direction of qualifying as finished 
iarksmen those young men who may be called upon to serve in time of war; and 

Whereas the interests of the national defense, as well as civilian defense, will 
be materially enhanced by continuing this program, as it has in the past: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 53d Annual Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
‘'nited States, That the director, VF W national legislative service, urge the 83d 

ongress to increase the appropriation for the National Board for the Promotion 
f Rifle Practice so that it might more effectively carry out the statutory objectives 
f that program. 

Mr. Downer. I have not talked with General Edson about the 
extent of the program, but from what he has said here, I see we have 
‘ome to almost the same point of view. 

I would not want to go so far as to say, General, that this shows that 
rreat minds run in the same channels, but we were inclined to recom- 
mend to the committee that for the .22-caliber program there should 
be 10 million rounds. 

This, if my arithmetic is correct, on General Edson’s cost estimate 
of $8,000 would be $64,000. And if a little more were added for the 
30-caliber item, we would be up to about $80,000, which you have 
recommended, I believe. 

I believe that is all I have to say. I want to thank you for giving 
time for the Veterans of Foreign Wars to express our views on this 
matter. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 


NatronaL BoarRD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Forp. I am in receipt of a communication from the American 
Legion supporting the appropriation for the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, which we will insert in the record. 

rT’ 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washingion, D. C., June 10, 1953. 
Hon. GERALD R. Forp, 
Chairman, Army Subcommittee of House Appropriations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Forp: On behalf of the national organization of the 
American Legion I enclose 10 copies of a statement by Mr. Clarence H. Olson, 
issistant director of our national legislative commission in support of an adequate 
ippropriation for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice for the 
fiscal year 1954. 

I understand your subcommittee is about to hold hearings on this budget and 
I would thank you to take this statement into consideration during your deliber- 
ations, and also have the statement incorporated in the official record of the 
hearings. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mires D. Kennepy, Director. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE H. Ouson, AssisTANT DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICA)? 
Leeion’s NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION IN Support OF 1954 ApprRo- 
PRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRAcTIC! 


Mr. Chairman and tlemen of the committee, I appreciate the opportunit 
to come before you today and express some of the views of the American Legior 
with regard to civiliar arksmanship. It will interest the committee to kni 
that our organizatio been active in this program since World WarI. Ther 
isn’t anv question but that Legion leaders of the early twenties realized fro 
war experiences with untrained men that “‘shooting straight’’ is a most essential 
element in the finished, common soldier who fights the bulk of the Nation’ 
battles. They sought to bolster an otherwise deteriorating defense system b 
encouraging able-bodied men and youngsters to use and care for the basie it 
fantry weapon, the rifle 

From a small beginning the program has developed into an important trainii 
asset in the scheme of national defense. This could not have been accomplish 
without the help of a Congress that has been friendly to civilian marksmanshij 


total number of civilians engaged in rifle marksmanship at any one tin 
as easabtden as the fact that rifle clubs across the Nation are each yea 
graduating rifle experts into the rank and file of our population. 

But some figures are necessary to bring out certain facts. According to latest 
information available t is there are 151,000 persons affiliated with rifle clut 
that have direct ¢ iation with the Director of Civilian Marksmanship. These 
are organized into 3,133 senior and junior clubs throughout the land. At leas 
100 new applications for es are now being processed. Many of the organ- 
ized clubs are directl sponsored by the American Legion. 

(n interesting point is that senior clubs are using (on loan from the Government 
the M-—1 (Garand) rifle which is the basic infantry weapon of the Army. This 
permits modern training methods with an up-to-date arm. 

How important is this civil marksmanship training? Is it worth severa 
hundred thousand dollars a year when we are trying to economize in all Govern- 
ment activities? There are several types of answers that might be used in affirma- 
tive reply [ remember having been told by a gentleman from Wisconsin, Colon 
Frank Schneller, of an in +. nut during World War I (and there were similar situa 


tions, no doubt, in World War II and the present conflict in Korea) while he was 
an operations officer in the 32d Division. He went out one night to meet severa 
hundred replacements and guide them under cover + darkness to their units o 

the front He met them and found that these hundreds of riflemen had not ever 
removed the preserving cosmoline from their rifles. Here they were, about t 
be called upon to inflict losses on the enemy and fight for their lives with weapons 
that could not be fired-until cleaned. Even a few trained riflemen in that group 


could have prevented such a fiasco A few dollars per head in preliminary training 


of some or all of this group would certainly have been well spent. 

Not long as ngressman De we} Short, the distinguished chairman of your 
Armed Services Committee, made the following statements before a gathering of 
re epee of the National Rifle Association in Washington, according to 
the | vening ar of March 27, 1953 

“Regardless ‘of the atom bomb, guided missiles, strategic bombing, mechanized 
units, ar nd all the tools of modern warfare, the concluding act in any war wil 
continue to be a contest between men—men with rifles—and victory or defeat 
may well depend on which men will have the ability to use their rifles best * * * 

‘There is no reason why every young man, when reporting for active duty in 
his country’s Armed Forces, should not have previously been trained in the 
use of the rifle. There is no reason why these young men, at age 18%, should not 
be proficient before they get into the service. Their forefathers were and these 
boy S are no dif te rent ty pe of breed. 

“T don’t say that all rifle instruction in basic _— ing can be done away with, 
we teach civilians how to use a rifle as a youth, but I do say that much time =e 
effort and money can be saved by reducing and supplementing the basic rifle 
training with civilian training.’ 

The American Legion is in agreement with Representative Short’s statements 
We consider such training programs supplementary to the military training the 
youth of this country will or may receive. Therefore, we firmly believe that th: 
Federal Government should share in the cost of civilian marksmanship training. 

Instead of encouraging and assisting this program, we have been going i 
reverse for the past few years. Immediately following World War II some of the 
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irplus ammunition was issued without charge for civilian marksmanship use. 
In addition, the appropriations for the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice was practically three times more than it is at present. Today, the 
rplus stocks have been diverted or frozen, and the appropriations have been cut 


understand that the Department of the Army had asked for about a half 
million dollars for 1954 to carry on civilian marksmanship training, but trimming 
rought this down to $100,000, according to the budget of January 9, 1953. We 
have no reason to believe that there has been an increase in later budget 
vonsiderations. 

The $100,000 is largely for the administration of the Board and its Division of 
Civilian Marksmanship. It does not afford any aid in the purchase of ammuni- 
tion by the several clubs. We sincerely recommend that your committee increase 
this amount substantially. 

We believe an annual appropriation of a quarter of a million dollars in fur- 
therance of civilian marksmanship delvelopment is entirely justified on the basis 
f its present and potential value in our system of national defense. 


Tuurspay, JUNE 11, 1953. 
Port Wuuirrirer, ALASKA 


WITNESSES 
DONALD UTHUS 


DONALD MURRAY 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now hear Mr. Donald Murray and 
Mr. Donald Uthus, who are appearing in reference to Port Whittier, 
Alaska. 

Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Uruus. No. 

Mr. Forp. Do you wish to proceed extemporaneously? 

Mr. Urnus. Yes. Our interest is in the port of Whittier. We got 
to the committee through reading some hearings held in 1951 on 
transportation, in which Congressman Sikes’ name was mentioned; 
so we talked to him and on his advice we are here. 

This [exhibiting] is a map of Alaska. Here is the port of Seward; 
here is Portage. ‘This rail line comes up to Anchorage and on up to 
Fairbanks. This little piece [indicating] is the line that was built as 
a result of appropriations in 1941 when it was decided that Whittier 
would become the deep water, all-year port for the Alaskan Railroad. 
And the reason that they chose this port is, it is a protected port; it is 
like a Norwegian fiord; it.sits right in between mountains and has an 
excellent harbor. There were two mountains they had to tunnel 
through, but they chose Whittier because it gave them a sea-level run 
from Whittier to Anchorage, whereas from Seward they had to go 
over innumerable mountain passes and bridges, and is a very costly 
operation. 

By the time they finished, the Second World War started, and the 
military took it over. 

Mr. Forp. Who initiated the construction of Whittier in the first 
place—the Army? 

Mr. Uruus. No; the Alaskan Railroad. Funds were made avail- 
able to the Corps of Engineers and they did the work. At the end 
of the war, the port was turned back by agreement to the Alaskan 
Railroad. They agreed to operate the port, but they did not have 
funds enough to operate both Seward and Whittier, and there was no 
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civilian population at Whittier, and the railroad was the only outlet 
for the population at Seward; so they kept that open. The port was 
closed for awhile and then was reopened by the Army. 

Mr. Forp. At the time of Korea? 

Mr. Uruus. Prior to Korea. They had agreed to turn it back to 
the Alaskan Railroad, and then Korea came along and the Army too! 
it back again. 

We have talked to Interior, and the appropriation bill originallh 
submitted in the former administration asked for $16.5 million for re 
habilitation of the rail line at the request of the Army because the) 
wanted a second port and they were not going to open Whitter. Then 
there was a report of which I have a copy, made at the request. o! 
Interior by a consulting economist, which was supposed to be th: 
basis of Interior Department’s determination to put the appropria 
tion back in, or, rather, request an appropriation or not. 

Mr. Forp. That was in the Interior Department appropriation bill? 

Mr. Uruus. Thatisright. That report was negative economically 
The report advised against it and recommended the reopening o! 
Whittier to civilian cargo. 

I just talked to the Under Secretary last week, and he said at th: 
request of the Army they were again including the money for rehabil- 
itating the Seward line. That is a 2-year job, and the economi: 
report indicates there will be an additional loss of $400,000 a year 
the cost of operating during the construction period. 

To us it is not the answer, because the principal question at Seward 
is not only one of facilities, although they are very bad—they hav: 
to have new docks, siding, and everything else—but they do not hav: 
enough labor. The situation which exists there is like this. Tankers 
have priority, and the reason they have priority is because they have 
brought their own stevedoring crews along. The union said: “You 
drop the stevedoring crews, and we will give you priority.”’ So they 
have first priority. The second priority is the passenger boats with 
cargo. The third priority has just been accorded to the barge and 
truck line who have signed an agreement with them, and they get a 
priority. So there are three priorities competing: for the scarce 
stevedoring and longshoreman labor. 

Mr. Murray. I think we ought to explain what priority actually 
means. If a tanker is in there actually discharging cargo and another 
ship comes in, it waits until the tanker has discharged its cargo befor: 
anybody can come in. If you are in with a merchant ship and 
tanker comes along, priority, in effect, means you let go your lines. 
back out in the stream, anchor, and wait until the tanker discharges 
its cargo and then come in. 

Mr. Forp. Are you representing the regular shippers? 

Mr. Uruus. We are representing actually a stevedoring and termi- 
nal company from Anchorage who would serve Whittier if it were 
open. 

There are a number of collateral interests. There are your steam- 
ship lines and your labor group in Anchorage. No matter what they 
do to Seward, they will never have sufficient stevedoring and long 
shore labor because it is not a full time occupation. A ship comes in 
and they leave whatever they are doing to work the ship. Quit: 
often they work in 8-hour shifts and then go back to their regula: 
work. 
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Mr. Forp. Why should there be any difference? 

Mr. Urnus. Because it is only 64 miles in a straight line from 
Anchorage to Whittier, and they have a very big labor force in 
Anchorage. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you can draw employees from Anchorage 
to Whittier, whereas they won’t come from Anchorage to Seward? 

Mr. Uruus. That is right. It is too long. This is 64 miles and 
a couple of hours on the train. And this [indicating] is a sea-level 
run, whereas this is up over the mountains. They can only haul 
seven cars on some of their passes; so that is a limiting factor. 

Mr. Forp. How much longer timewise is the trip from Anchor- 
age to Seward compared to Whittier? 

Mr. Uruus. It is a couple of hours run from Whittier and about a 
day or a day and a half or something like that on the rail. Then you 
have the problem of getting the empties down there. You can only 
haul a few loaded cars back. So it is a bad situation at best. To 
complete the line—rehabilitate the line—and build the docks still 
does not accomplish the objective of increasing the flow of traffic. 

Mr. Forp. Let me see if I get the picture correctly. There was 
originally a $16 million request in the Department of the Interior 
budget for the reconstruction of Whittier? 

Mr. Uruus. No; of the rail line from Seward to Portage. 

Mr. Forp. And that was deleted from the resubmitted budget? 

Mr. Uruus. And is back in again. 

Mr. Forp. Was it approved in the House version? 

Mr. Uruaus. I do not know what has happened to it. J only know 
they are asking for it again. 

Mr. Forp. Undoubtedly, as the bill has already been approved by 
the House, it is either in or out as far as the House is concerned. 

Mr. Uranus. Then it is in. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Apparently the request did not get to the House in time 
to be acted on, and it is now over in the Senate. 


OBJECTIONS TO OPENING WHITTIER 


Mr. Murray. There are six basic reasons that the military set 
forth as their objections to opening Whittier. 

Mr. Forp. Is this in a formal communication to you? 

Mr. Murray. No. This is in a report which this economist 
prepared, and these are the views which he summarizes in this fashion. 
He says: 


From time to time various positions by the Armed Forces in Alaska have been 
taken in support of Whittier as an exclusively military port. These may be 
summed up as follows: (@) Whittier port enlisted men insufficient to handle 
military tonnage in Seward; (b) joint commercial-military longshore operation is 
not desirable or feasible; (c) second port is strategically necessary; (d) civilian 
community of Whittier would be subject to undue risks for ammunition handling 
there; (e) Seward-Anchorage highway cannot fully replace rail facilities; (f) 
weather at Whittier is incompatible with expeditious handling. 


Mr. Forp. What kind of financial arrangements could you make 
with the Army if you were to use part of their facilities? 

Mr. Uruus. We agree it should not be a joint operation, but there 
is no other operation we know of around there where the military is 
handling cargo. Every other port is operating on a contract basis, 
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They do it in the States; they do it in the islands. I do not know 

whether this figure is right or not, but I was told there were 800 men 

sitting there. It is certainly bad for the morale to sit there doing 

nothing most of the time, and what amounts to having 800 soldiers 
tting there doing nothing does not make very good reading. 

The port is only operating at about 10 percent capacity. It could 
handle both military and civilian easily. I assumed when they said 
it was a military port that such things as construction materials for 
their own facilities would go through the port, but this is not true. 
All construction material for the military goes through Seward or 
Anchorage; it does not come down through that port. So the only 
thing that comes through that port is military subsistence. 


BENEFITS FROM OPENING PORT 


Mr. Stxes. What benefits do you feel would accrue to the Govern- 
ment if that port was opened? 

Mr. Uraus. No. 1, even if operated at a much higher rate, the 
military quote figures of $20 a ton for handling carge, and your con- 
tract rates in Alaska today are $7.50. So there is $12.50 a ton right 
there 

As far as the facilities for the stevedoring group are concerned, 
assuming the military were not handling cargo, these piers are covered. 
Some of the military are ae in there and using them for recreation 
halls now. Besides, it is only a 2-hour run back to Anchorage. So 
there would only be a small nue leus you would have to house con- 
tinuously. 

The Alaskan Railroad does have a stevedoring group in there, a 
small group, because they are permitted to use Whittier for their 
own material—that which is owned by the Alaskan Railroad. 

Another reason for the continuing of this railroad after Whittier 
was built is the fact that it was the only transportation in and out of 
Seward going north. But there is an excellent highway built in there 
now, and the trucks maybe they say it is not adequate, but the 
trucks are doing a pretty fast job on mov ing’ that cargo out of Seward, 
and it could still operate as a truck-barge port. But your steamship 
lines, given the opportunity, will certainly go into Whittier. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have any figures on the savings to the Govern- 
ment if this port were opened? 

Mr. Murray. | have some figures here, Congressman, that I think 
might be representative. 

[ would like to pursue this one point, if I may, on the highway 
between Seward and Portage. ‘This report indicates that the opening 
of the Seward highway will give rise to a big trucking business between 
Seward and Anchorage as soon as a suitable wharf at Seward becomes 
available. 

Mr. Uraus. That has been built. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. Now, they were talking about coming 
in at Seward and building a new dock, and at the same time it is 
reasonable to assume that dependable truckers will be able to nego- 
tiate water-carrier portions equal to those paid by the railroad on its 
joint water-rail rates. The most typical Seattle-to-Anchorage rail- 
road rate is the fifth-class rate of $51.80, the water carriers’ portion of 
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which is $30 per short ton. The typical cost of unloading a rail car 
and delivering its contents by truck 1s $5.90 per ton within the limits 
of Anchorage. Thus the store-door delivery cost, excluding Seattle 
cuapeas and wharfage, by water-rail-truck would be $57.70 per ton 

t Anchorage. The prevailing truck rate from Sew ard to Anc horage 
bg $14.50 per ton, added to a water and wharfage portion of 
$32.50, would result in. a cost to the consignee of $47 per ton or $10.70 
per ton less than the water-rail-truck line. Moreover, the truck 
service would most of the time be faster than the rail-plus-local-freight 
service. The prospective diversion from rail to truck out of Seward 
is therefore very great. 

This type of competition proceeds from the fact that the railroad 
is under admonition to cover all operating costs and its capacity even 
to pay interest rates on Federal funds invested in it is under study, 
whereas trucking proceeds over a highway costing $14 million or so 
to build and upward of $250,000 per year to maintain, paying no tolls 
and virtually no license fees or local trucking taxes for the expensive 
services provided. 

Yet with all the expected development in there, they are still coming 
in and asking additional funds to rehabilitate the railroad from Seward 
to Portage. That is the way that develops, and it is not consistent 
with our thinking at all. 

Mr. Uruus. To go back to your question, if I may have enough 
time to develop what the saving will 9 there is a saving of the han- 


dling costs at Whittier of the $20 against the $7.50. Then you have 
the difference in cost between your common-carrier rates, which is 
your military sea-transport-service rates, and the Government bills of 
lading which are issued by the Army Transportation Corps, which, 


because they are through haul, do not take bids. There is no com- 
petition in them, 

Now, do you have the comparison there? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Uruus. I have here a good comparison which is indicative of 
the situation. Via Seward, rail and water commercial, which means 
your regular freight without Government contract on bids, it is $113. 
From Seattle via Whittier, rail and water, it is $67.61. Via Valdez, 
which is the dock and barge operation, it is $160. That $160 is the 
Government bill-of-lading arrangement. That is not common carrier. 
So, we are talking of a difference of $67.61 as against $160 a ton. 
You are talking about almost $100 a ton. The Army Transportation 
Corps justifies the $160 rate on the basis of time, but it is a vicious 
circle because they block out Whittier, which makes the common 
carrier unable to compete timewise with the barge and truck lines. 

Mr. Murray. That means you have to lay offshore at Seward and 
wait for facilities at the 1 dock at Seward, rather than coming in 
where you could unload 4 vessels at 1 time such as the facility at 
Whittier offers. So, the ships lose turnaround time of from 20 to 40 
days and it runs up their costs ($1,500 per day). The Army says 
we cannot unload fast enough and therefore they will ship by truck or 
barge from depot to depot rather than from port to port on a Govern- 
ment bill of lading. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is delay in unloading a general thing at Seward? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have figures on that? 

$1451—53—pt. 1105 
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Mr. Murray. The average delay is 5 days. That much delay is 
not unusual at all. At Anchorage in the summer months they can 
come up to Anchorage but you have only one dock there and a 30-foot 
tide, and at low water there is not sufficient water alongside the dock 
to accommodate the ship. Therefore it is necessary to move breasting 
barges between the dock and the ship to permit continuous cargo 
operation. This requires double cargo handling. 

Mr. Forp. What you have in mind is opening the port at Whittier 
to civilian use, with the stevedoring being handled by civilians? 

Mr. Uruus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And no military personnel would handle any cargo? 

Mr. Uruus. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is from ship to shore? 

Mr. Uruus. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And you say that a material savings can be achieved 
by the substitution of civilians in that capacity for the military? 

Mr. Uruus. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What were those figures again? 

Mr. Uruus. It is $12.50 a ton to begin with. It is impossible to 
figure the other cost of the military, but let us take 100,000 tons, 
and that is less than one-tenth of what they figure will go into Alaska 
this year, at $12.50 a ton; it amounts to $1,250,000. Take the figure 
of 100,000 tons and your differential between $160 rate and your $67 
rate and you are talking about approximately $10 million. 

Mr. Forp. What facilities for housing are available to the civilians 
who would be employed as stevedores at Whittier? 

Mr. Murray. The same facilities that are presently being used 
by these 800 soldiers—quonset huts, as well as the composite building 
which will provide housing for at least 800 men, and which building 
is scheduled for completion this summer. (See p. 25 of study given to 
Mr. Michaels.) 

Mr. Forp. Are they owned by the military? 

Mr. Urnus. Yes, I think they are. I would assume they are, but 
then you have your covered docks also, because this is not a permanent 
operation. There would be a very small group there as a permanent 
group. 

Mr. Forp. But you people would be willing to reimburse the 
Government for whatever facilities would be used? 

Mr. Uruus. Certainly, 


USE OF CIVILIANS FOR UNLOADING CARGO 


Mr. Stxes. You are making the point as I understand it that the 
Government is occupying only in part the facilities at Whittier and 
that there are unoccupied facilities which would be adequate for use 
on a reimbursable or lease basis by civilian operators while unloading 
cargo at that port. 

Mr. Uruus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And that the military personnel who are now sta- 
tioned at Whittier for unloading purposes could be used elsewhere 
in the military picture, and at present costs the Government would 
save money by using civilian unloading facilities rather than the 
military, provided they did not keep military personnel standing 
idly by? 
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Mr. Uruvs. That is their only purpose for being there, and no- 
where have we heard anything about their being there for any security 
reasons. That has not been advanced. 

Mr. Forp. That was the question which I was going to ask. So 
far as you know, there are no security reasons why civilians should 
not be in that port? 

Mr. Uruus. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is your labor more than adequate at Anchorage to 
handle the work you anticipate at Whittier? 

Mr. Uruus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a highway from Anchorage to Whittier? 

Mr. Urnus. No; but there is a railroad. 

Mr. Sixes. All transportation between the two is by rail? 

Mr. Uruus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How frequent is the service? 

Mr. Urnus. If they operate the port, the same cars which are 
going down there to load, would carry the men down and back. 
These arrangements were completed just prior to Korea for the 
Alaskan Railroad to take over the port, and I assume we have 
reached a point in Korea where the same urgency does not exist 
that existed when we were going into Korea, 

Mr. Mitier. Where would this come into our scope of activities 
in this subcommittee? There is no appropriation requested? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. We could put a limitation in the bill which would 
prevent its present use as a port operated by military personnel ex- 
clusively. That would be the only authority we would have on it. 
We could place a limitation on the use of troops and on the mainten- 
ance and operations of port facilities. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should ask General Honnen the next time 
he is up here to provide us information as to whether there is any 
security problem involved here and he can give us a written report 
with reference to that particular point. 

Mr. Sixes. I agree with that. 

Mr. Uruvs. I would like to state that we should not forget the 
savings in transportation costs of the military—the Army Trans- 
portation Corps—between your regular established rates and your 
Government bills of lading. There is a tremendous amount of money 
involved there. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know how many ships a year go into Seward 
that might go to Whittier if they were allowed to? 

Mr. Urnus. I think your steamships would all go into Whittier. 

Mr. Forp. How many go to Seward? 

Mr. Urnus. I could not tell you offhand. 

Mr. Forp. Can you provide that information? I am trying to 
arrive at an estimate of how much time is actually lost on an average 
of 5 days a ship. , 

Mr. Urnus. I think we can get that for you, 

Mr. Mitier. We would like to know how many ships are going in 
there which would go to the other place. 

Mr. Forp. If you are able to assemble any information of that 
sort, | think it would be helpful to us. 


81451—53—pt. 1- 106 
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(The following information was supplied :) 


There would be 14 commercial vessels per month that would go into Whittier 
if it were opened which are now being subjected to tremendous delays at Seward 
and Anchorage. These vessels plus the military vessels could easily be handled 
in the port of Whittier, both in terms of facilities and labor. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the anticipated delay at Whittier, if any? 

Mr. Urnus. There would not be any. 

Mr. Forv. None whatsoever? 

Mr. Uruus. No, sir; because you have covered berths and docks 
It is a year-round port that can handle all the traffic coming to 
Alaska. It is the ideal port and it is the one that is closed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Uthus and Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Urnus. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We have several telegrams, regarding the opening 
Port Whittier, which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The telegrams mentioned are as follows:) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, June 12, 1958. 
Don Uruus, 
1029 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

ILA local 38-371, Anchorage, Alaska, has available ample manpower to wor! 
the port of Achorage and the port of Whittier at full capacity with two 10-hour 
shifts in a 24-hour period fornall hatches. Full capacity means 1 liberty vessel 
at Anchorage and 3 liberty vessels at whittier. 

A. A. OwEn, Jr., Agent. 
San Francisco, Cauir., June 15, 1958. 
Donaxp N. Utnuus, 
1029 Vermont Avenue NW, Washington D. C. 

It is conservative to state that if the port of Whittier is opened for commercial 
use a minimum of 12 commercial vessels would call per month during the months 
of May to October inclusive and a minimum of 6 would call per month during 
the other months. This is in addition to MSTS transports and charters which 
now call there regular and are discharged by Army enlisted personnel in lieu of 
civilian longshoremen. 

B. H. PARKINSON. 


“Buy AMERICAN” PROVISION 


Mr. Forp. The committee is in receipt of a communication from 
the American National Cattlemen’s Association, relative to the 
“Buy American” provision in our bill, which will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION RELATIVE 
To DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 


The American National Cattlemen’s Association is composed of 23 State cattle 
men’s organizations throughout the West and South, more than 100 local, county, 
and regional associations and several thousand individual cattlemen residing in 
those and other States. It is strictly nonpartisan and policies are established by a 
democratic vote at annual conventions. 

At the most recent convention held in Kansas City, Mo., during January of this 
year, the following resolution was unanimously approved: 


RESOLUTION NO. 4—“BUY AMERICAN” 
We urge the continuation of the ““‘Buy American’”’ policy which has been carried 


in the appropriations for the military service for several years. The Government 
is_one of the biggest consumers of domestic food products and it is only fair that 
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except in the emergencies provided for, purchases should be on the ‘““Buy Ameri- 
an”’ plan, 

The cattle population of the United States on January 1, 1953, at 93,696,000 
ead is a record high, and is an assurance of an adequate supply of beef. The beef 

»w population at 22% million head on the same date is more than double the 
umber in the Nation’s beef cow herd on January 1, 1940, and since the cow herd 

the cattleman’s factory, this gives assurance that beef production will be ample 
for some time to come. 

Beef is one of the most important foods for the Army and an ample supply 
readily available in this country is especially important in times of war or other 
emergencies. In the interest of the welfare of the armed services, wholehearted 

operation should be extended to the industry in order to not discourage the 
roducers. 

Cattle prices have, during the past 18 months, suffered disastrous declines 
iveraging about 30 percent and in some instances amounting to over 50 percent. 
Chis has resulted in the establishment of greatly reduced beef prices which gives 
ttle reason for the purchase by the military services of beef supplies from foreign 
urces aS an economy Measure. 

It is our understanding that the ‘‘Buy American”’ clause in the Department of 
Defense appropriation bills during the past several years has worked no hardship, 
is the supply has been adequate and prices have been moderate. 

We believe the “Buy American’”’ clause to be flexible enough to allow the 
military services to obtain from foreign sources any beef supplies they might 

eed if emergencies or extreme situations made such purchases necessary, so 
that its provisions can hardly be considered burdensome 

In the interest of the national welfare, we believe that an adequate supply of 
eef readily available in this country is as essential as any other war material. 
Since beef is not at all adaptable to stockpiling, it is obviously necessary that 
the production capacity must be adequately maintained 

We sincerely feel that the purchases of military services should be so handled 
is to enourage the maintenance of a cow herd sufficient to care for emergency 

eeds. 

We therefore firmly believe it to be in the national interest that the “‘Buy 
American” clause in the Department of Defense appropriation bill should be 

continued, 
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